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A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  A  LONG  LIFE. 


WHEN  a  man  dies  who  has  lived  a  long 
and  useful  life,  it  is  fitting,  both  ii 
honor  to  the  dead  and  for  the  benefit  of  thi 
living,  that  his  peculiar  traits  of  character 
should  be  made  known.  This  is  emph; 
tally  trae,  when  a  veteran  teacher,  one  who 
for  more  than  half  a  century  impressed  a 
lasting  influence  for  good  upon  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women,  passes  from  earth  to 
the  fruition  of  his  labon  in  a  brighter  and 
more  glorious  sphere. 

,  No  teacher  ever  commanded  more  thor- 
oughly the  love  and  respect  of  his  pupils 
than  did  Jonathan  Cause,  the  subject  of  this 
■  paper.  Without  ambition  himself,  save  that 
/ofbecoming  a  successful  teacher,  he  con- 
stantly stimulated  that  of  his  pupils,  and 
pointed  them  some  high  and  noble  purpose 
in  life.  No  teacher  was  ever  more  happy  in 
hearing  of  the  success  of  his  pupils,  and  few 
have  ever  had  a  larger  percentage  of  pupils 
to  rise  to  eminence.  I  trust,  then,  that  a  brief 
-ketch  of  such  a  man  and  such  a  teacher 
will  not  merely  benefit  teachers  but  also 
evgry  reader  of  the  Journal. 
Qonathan  Gause  was  born  October  33, 
1786,  in  Kennett  township,  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania^  on  a  farm  adjoining  that  of 
Bayard  Taylor's,  and  now  owned  by  his 
nephews,  Messers.  F.  and  W.  H.  Hannum, 
one  mile  north  of  Kennett  Square. 
Jonathan  was  third  son  of  Wra.  and  Mary 
[•C^se,  Emd^ne  of  a  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, t'u-linjrg  Wirt  fiHii  giilMi  '^e  six  boys 
j^veraged  six  feet  in  height.  His  father  was 
of  that  hardy  race,  the  Scotch-Irish,  while 
his  mother  was  of  English  origin,  both  of 
vhom  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  four* 


score.  William  Gause  followed  tailoring 
for  many  years  in  Chester  county,  and  with 
his  apprentices  went  from  house  to  house 
"  to  do  up  their  work;"  or,  in  the  language 
of  that  day,  "he  whipped  the  cat."  He 
was  a  hearty,  jovial  man,  and  the  neighbors 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  few 
days  that  "  Billy  Gause  and  his  men"  would 
spend  with  them.  But  his  pleasant  ways 
and  quaint  jokes  did  not  prevent  his  being 
a  staunch  patriot,  and  in  "the  times  that 
tried  men's  souls"  he  threw  down  the  goose 
and  sleeve-board,  took  up  the  musket, 
and  joined  the  Americans  struggling  against 
their  British  oppressors.  He  was  in  the 
battle  of  Brandywinc. 

Jonathan  was  born  just  at  the  close  of  the 
great  revolutionary  struggle,  while  the  na- 
tion was  yet  in  a  chaotic,  or  at  least  embry- 
onic state ;  our  present  constitution  had  not 
yet  been  formed  ;   Washington  was  living 
quietly  at  Mount  Vernon ;   Shay's  rebellion 
was  fomenting  in  Massachusetts  ;  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  then  a  poor  lieutenant  in  the 
French  army,  struggling   with  poverty  and 
hisown  ambition  ;  Louis  XVL  was  still  upon 
a  crumbling  throne ;  Pitt  was  prime  minister 
of  England,  and   Nelson  lord  of  the  high 
seas,  but    the    battles    of    the    Nile    and 
Trafalgar  had  not  been  fought. 
)/*  JsiiaLltau  .ivas  two  and  a  half  years  old  when  "s. 
Washington  was  inaugurated  the  first  Presi-    ) 
dent  of  the  United  States.     His  first  vote   t 
was  given  for  Madison  in  1808,  and  his  last     ) 
for  Gen.  Grant  in  1872J?   When  such  a  man    -> 
dies,  another  link  seems  to  be  broken  which    ■ 
connects  the  stirring  present  with  the  heroic 
past,    but    it    clothes    him    with    height 
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ened  interest,  if  not  with  a  wierd  glamour 

,  ofxpmance. 
/^Jonathan  Cause's  early  education  was  ob- 
tained at  a  common  country  school,  such 
schools  as  that  day  afforded,  and  they  were 
poor  enough.  He  was  intended  by  his 
father  for  a  mechanic,Jand  therefore  it  was 
thought  he  had  enough  book  learning  for  such 
a  business.  He  was  accordingly  apprenticed 
to  a  master-mas^  and  worked  at  that  trade 
two  summers.  ^^Sut  jaeiran  accident  occur- 
rec^hicli)not  only  changed  his  vocation,  but 
shaped  and  colored  his  whole  future.  One 
day  he  was  helping  his  father  in  the  harvest 

*"  field,  when  a  sudden  storm  arose.  He  hur- 
ried to  the  barn,  threw  himself  wet  and 
tired  upon  the  new-mown  hay.  Here  he 
soon  fell  asleep,  and   did  not  awake  until 

Nsome  time  in  the  night,  when  he  was  aroused 
by  a  severe  pain  in  one  limb.  He  suffered 
greatly  for  some  weeks,  and  when  he  arose 
from  a  sick  bed,  it  was  found  that  his  leg 
had  shrunk  and  he  would  probably  be(Tame 
for  life.  He  did  not,  like  Byron,  turn  misan- 
thrope, but  his  natural  intuitions  asserted 
themselves,  and(he  became  a  teacher^ 

Enoch  Lewis,  a  Quaker,  of  Chester  county, 
Pa. ,  afterwards  distinguished  as  a  profound 
mathematician  and  sound  scholar,  had,  at 
this  time,  a  fine  school,  and  Jonathan  re- 
solved to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  so 
able  an  instructor.  ( Jonathan  had  a  mind  of 
no  qrdinary  character,  not  quick  to  act,  but 
broad,  comprehensive  and  logical.  His 
great  energy  and  intense  devotion  to  study 
soon  enabled  him  to  distance  many  who 
seemed  to  possess  minds  of  greater  activity, 
but  were  lacking  his  iron  will  and  determined 
nature.  He  was  now  a  young  man,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  some  six  feet  two  inches 
in  height  and,  save  his  lameness,  symmetri- 
cally formed.  In  after-life  he  weighed 
240  pounds.  Although  lame,  he  was  very 
strong  and  active.  His  agility  was  very 
great]  he  could  walk  up  to  an  ordinary 
fence  and  leap  over  it  at  a  single  bound ; 
few  of  his  pupils  could  excel  him  in  ball- 
playing  and  other  active  sports* 
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His  first  essay  in  teaching  was  in  1807,  in  a  little 
school-house  which  now  stands  in  the  "  Friends 
Meeting-house  yard*'  at  Marshallton,  Chester 
couiUy.  ^e  was  married  in  18 10,  i^\t  still  teach- 
xvL^Ax  Marskallton,  to  Ann,  daughterVf  Roben  In- 
goAra.  In  1813,  the  West  Chester  Acad^ny  was  com- 
pleted, and  Jonathan  Cause  m%M  BuliLiW!d"t<r»4€Jie 
charge  of  it.  He^accepted-thib  tmport«it  po9^,  tmd 
open^d^the-Madfimy^Qctober  1 8,  of  That  yearV^hile 
teaching  here  his  application  to  study  was  so  intense 
that  even  his  fine  constitution  seemed  to  be  broken, 
and  he  had  frequent  hemorrhages,  apparently  froni  I 
the  lungs.    While  living  iu  WtJt  Chi  ill  I  Imi ght  j 
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^ng  IT'^^P  fr^ra  "Marsh^^l^^Q'^j"  afterwards  known  as 
\\  ■]toirdiTig-school. 
The  West  Chester  Academy  flourished 
der  Mr.  Cause's  chargeAhert  thC  Ti ustees 
was  making  top-iBtrehr  they  wished  to  rcyolce  their 
bftpgaitl"and  make  another  and  a  closcrTnrcTT)Ut  to 
this  Mr.  G«iu9e  would  nd  -RubmLUand-  he  "Went  to 
Gr>enwnnd4)ell.  -ile  wa&7"periiftpg,  abautifc  year  on 
the  farm  at  this  tlcae»  but  hk  ^luccciwr  nofgacceed- 
Xoga,  the  trustees  found  that  they  had  made  a  mistake 
icL^ermitting  Mr.  Cause  to  leaTcr^Tbcy  acfiMPdmgTy 
cJiat  tu  ■hijp-and  oflfercd •  him- -his  pliLC.     Hfi  9gai a 
twiK  thjugt  uf  iht  aLadmtj';  a^uiu  iPflumklitli  and  \ 
became  quite  celebrated   in  eastern  Pennsylvania..-/ 
In  April,  1829  he  left  the  academy  and  opened  a^ 
select  school  in  WestOiester,  and  taught  it  until  1832,  ^ 
when  he  iLtui  utd  td[j^reenwood  De^Jnn^^ opened  a  . 
school^then^^nThis  schoolbecam^uery  popular,  anct% 
he  continued  it  until  i839.^'^H!:%i«3  wqyiffeiLd  the    ( 
principabhip  of  Unionville  Academy,at  unionville,  "^ 
Chester  county.    Jf^wrQuprfd  this  pinpyi'rtim,  tfird 
(lull  11  illipnn  liji,  iliilii  I  in  \\\\\\  yiwi  (ffljijjr     fiffYi^^l^ 
a  fine  school  ^msm  and  employed  one  or  two  wist  J 
ants.  ( 

In  1847,  ^c  again  returned  to  his  Brandywine  home^^ 
at   Creenwood  Dell,  and  took  with  him  a  thriving  \ 
school.  There  he  continued  until  1865,  having  taugh^^' 
more  than  57  years.     He  now  retired  forever  from  a 
profession  which  he  had  loved,  adorned  and  elevated, 
and  which  had  yielded  him  a  good  living  and   a 
handsome  fortune.     He  spent  the  last  eight  years  of 
his  life  with  his  widowed  daughter,  Mary  I.  Penny- 
packer^  on  a  beautiful  farm  on  the  Brandywine,  ad- 
joining Greenwood  Dell,  where  he  died  April  9th, \ 
1873,  nearly  87  years  of  age,  but  in  the  full  possession  \ 
of  his  faculties,  and  with  a  Christian  trust   in  the  J 
promise  of  his  blessed  Saviour.  -^ 

Jonathan  Cause  was  a  remarkable  man ;  and  when 
the  profession  of  teaching  is  regarded  in  the  light 
that  Lord  Brougham  regards  it,  he  will  be  considered 
a  great  roan.  Lord  Brougham  says :  <*His  (the  teach- 
er's) is  a  progress  not  to  be  compared  with  anything 
like  a  conqueror's  march ;  but  it  leads  to  a  far  more 
brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable 
than  the  destroyer,  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the 
world  ever  won.  Their  (the  teachers')  calling  is  high 
andholy ;  their  fame  is  tne  property  of  nations." 

That  Jonathan  Cause  was  a  born  teacher  no  one 
who  knew  him  could  doubt.  He  had  that  happy  com- 
bination of  intellectual  faculties  which  enabled  him 
to  teach  clearly  and  impressively  whatever  he  under 
took.  He  was  a  good  talker,  and  for  many  years^o 
his  life  was  an  acceptable  minister  among  Friends. 
His  judgment  was  good  and  his  memory  excellent. 
He  had  been  a  great  reader  all  his  life  and  had  treas- 
ured up  a  fund  of  knowledge  which  he  delighted  to 
impart  to  young  or  old,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
nothing  more  than  to  teach  others.  His  methods  in 
school  were  ingenious  and  often  strikingly  original. 
He  frequently  held  what  he  called  a  "  Grammar  Con- 
gress," in  which  the  pupils  were  called  upon  to  give 
their  opinions  in  regard  to  forming  a  new  language. 
He  required  them  to  point  out  what  words  are  the 
most  important  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other. 

I  have  known  him  to  put  out  the  words  to  a  class 
in  spelling,  by  introducing  them  into  an  impromptu 
discourse,  pausing  long  enough  on  each  word  to  give 
the  pupils  time  to  spell  and  define  it.  He  did  not 
limit  his  instruction  to  the  text-books,,  but  threw  an 
intense  interest^  I  might  almost  say  a  halo^  about 
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every  branch  which  he  taught.  He  urged  his  pupils 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  current  events, 
believing  that  the  present  will  soon  become 
past  history.  He  freely  discussed  before  his  school 
the  political  issues  of  the  day.  Slavery,  banks,  tar- 
iff, intemperance,  war,  etc  ,  were  handled  in  a  mas- 
terly way,  but  made  so  plain  that  every  boy  felt  that 
he  understood  them,  perhaps  better  than  his  teacher 
His  political  acumen  was  very  great.  I  remem- 
ber in  1843,  when  speaking  of  the  curse  of 
slavery,  that  he  prophesied  that  before  twenty  years 
there  would  be  but  two  parties,  one  for  slavery  and 
one  for  liberty.  He  lived  not  only  to  see  these  par- 
tics,  but  to  witness  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  the 
downfall  of  slavery.  His  school  was  by  no  means  a 
quiet  one,  but  there  was  but  little  idleness  and  much 
hard  study.  Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  in  this  con- 
nection than  to  quote  a  few  sentences  with  regard  to 
Jonathan  Cause's  capacity  as  a  teacher,  from  Dr.  O. 
B.  Cause,  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia,  who 
is  his  nephew,  and  was  for  many  years  his  pupil  and 


m  our 
a  member  of  his   family :  ^      "]    country  who  advocated  the   equal  education  of  the 

"  As  a  teacher,  Jonathan  Cause  was  industrious,'^ ,  sexes.  He  admitted  both  boys  and  girls  into  his 
patient,  hopeful,  persevering,  ingenious  and  abun-  /  school;  perhaps  I  ought  to  add  men  and  women,  for 
dant  in  resources.  He  possessed  a  wonderful  tact  in  I  have  known  men  with  their  wives  attend  his  school 
developing  these  essential  qualities  in  others.  Thej  and  use  the  generous  credit  which  he  offered  them 
dull  boy  became,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  influ-  \  ^  acquire  an  education,  and  then  make  the  money 
ence,  alert,  and  often  bright,  in  some  particular  de-  Vind  pay  for  it.  He  urged  girls  to  study  mathematics, 
partments  of  study ;  the  timid,  shrinking,  sensitive  /philosophy,  languages,  etc.,  as  the  boys  did,  contend- 
pupil  grew  hopeful,  self-reliant  and  often  aggressive ;(  ing  that  it  was  just  as  necessary  for  them  tobe  educa- 
the  boisterous,  careless  and  indifferent  became  in-  I  ted  as  the  males. 

spired  with  high  resolves  to  attain  a  worthy  manhood,  1  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Cause  had  naturally 
Study,  in  his  kchool,  was  less  attoil  than  a  jfieasure,  |  strong  feelings  and  a  fierce  temper;  if  so,  he  deserved 
owi^  to  the  peculiar  charm  whWh  he  threw^around  I  great  credit  for  bringing  them  so  completely  under 
it    AS  a  disciplinarian  he  was  peculiarly  felicitous ;  fsthe  dominion  of  reason.     I  have  never  known   one 


business  transaction,  and  that  his  course  was  simply 
a  politic  one  to  get  pupils.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a 
mere  business  man  doing  business  on  such  broad 
and  generous  principles  ? 

I  knew  one  young  man,  at  least,  who  was  poor 
and  had  but  an  indiflerent  education,  but  with  a  great 
desire  to  obtain  a  better  one.  One  Sabbath  the 
Spirit  moved  him  to  go  to  Friends'  meeting  at  Marl- 
boro. Jonathan  Cause  was  there,  but  there  was  no 
preaching,  and  the  young  man  came  out  with  a 
gloomy  feeling  at  his  own  prospects  Mr.  Cause  fol- 
lowed him  out,  took  him  to  one  side,  inquired  about 
his  prospects  and  intentions,  kindly  and  generously 
offered  to  take  him  into  school  and  permit  him  to 
teach  half  the  time,  or  go  to  school  all  the  time  and 
then  go  out  and  take  a  school  and  pay  him.  The 
latter  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  that  young  man, 
in  writing  this  sketch,  is  put  paying  a  part  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  he  feels  he  owes  to  that  ven 
erable  teacher. 

Mr.  Cause  was  one  of  the  first  educators 


there  were  no  arbitrary  rules  promulgated ;  every 
pnpil  became  a  member  of  his  family,  an  object  of 
his  parental  care.  There  was  no  offensive  espion- 
age, no  assumption  of  dignity  or  superiority  to  offend. 


so  even-tempered,  and  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  very 

intelligent   and    worthy  gentleman  now  living   in 

/Chester  county,  who  lived  for  ten  years  as  a  member 

^of  his  family.     «  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better 


m  a 

humiliating  or  offending." 

He  was  pleasant  and  even  lively  in  school,  fre- 
quently relieving  the  tedium  of  study  by  reading 
some  article  from  the  newspaper  or  history,  or  relat- 
ing anecdotes  or  facts  within  his  own  knowledge. 
For  the  encouragement  of  the  pupils  he  would  relate 
instances  of  young  men  who  had  wanted  an  educa- 
tion but  who  were  too  poor  or  lacked  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  acquire  it. 

Many  poor  young  men  were  thus  trusted  for  board 
and  tuition  until  they  could  acquire  an  education, 
teach,  or  go  into  business  and  pay  him.  If  they  were 
desponding  and  lacked  faith  in  their  ultimate  success, 
he  always  stood  ready  with  an  illustration  to  show 
them  that  they  had  the  ability  if  they  had  the  loill  I 
He  jjossessed  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  none  knew  better  than  he  how  to  develop 
the  latent  powers  of  his  pupils.  Of  those  to  whom 
he  gave  credit  in  this  way,  and  there  were  scores  of 
them,  he,  with  but  one  exception,  never  failed  to  re- 
c-eive  his  j>ecuniary  reward. 


but  a  gentle,  kindly   courtesy  and   trustfulness  that*-  ^than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

inspired  affection  and  respect^  Of  the  many  hun-/  Mr.  Cause  was  a  fine  reader,  and  he  made  it  a  rule 
dred  pupils  who  have  attended  his  school  and  boarded/  to  read  to  his  boys  after  they  ha'd  retired,  generally 
in  his  family  very  few  ever  saw  him  angered  or  heard  /reading  to  them  until  they  fell  asleep;  this  custom 
him  speak  hastily  or  evince  an  improper  spirit,  secured  quiet  in  the , dormitory  and  inspired  a  relish 
Every  pupil  was  expected  to  be  kind  and  gentle-  /for  history  or  some  high  order  of  composition,  as  his 
manly,  and  if  he  failed  at  any  time  to  be  so, he  was  'selections  were  always  of  that  character, 
admonished  in  such  a  manner  as  tto  make  him  feel.  He  was  familiar  with  his  pupils,  but  never  trifling; 
that  he  was  injuring  himself,  and  he  was  appealed  to  v'jthere  was  too  much  dignity  about  him  for  any  one 
way  that  was  best  calculated  to  reform  withont^ /to  think  of  taking  undue  liberties;  yet  he  enjoyed  a 
"     "       "  harmless  joke  exceedingly. 

On  one  occasion,  when  an  old  man,  he  attended  a 
teachers*  association   in  West  Chester.     There  had 
been  much  said  of  the  drain  upon  the  system  caused 
by  teaching.     Mr.  Cause  arose  and  said  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  every   one  that   teaching  was  very  trying 
upon  the  constitution.   Here,  stretching  himself  to  hi^ 
full  height,  and  displaying  his  gigantic  proportions, 
he   continued,  "  You  see  to  what  a  shadow  it  has 
brought  me."     Of  course  this  caused  a  great  deal  of 
merriment. 

Mr.  Clause  was  very  adroit  in  outwitting  the  ras- 
cally pranks  of  his  pupils  and  turning  the  joke  upon 
their  own  heads,  but  it  was  always  done  quietly  and 
with  great  good  humor. 

When  he  was  teaching  at  his  Brandywine  home, 
the  muskrats,  at  one  time,  became  quite  a  nuisance 
by  making  numerous  holes  in  his  meadow.  He  ac- 
cordingly offered  his  pupils  twenty-five  cents  a  head 
for  every  muskrat  they  would  catch.  One  boy 
caught  one,  took  it  to  Mr.  Cause  and  received  his 
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pay ;  he  kept  it  awhile,  and  again  presented  it  and 
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received  another  quarter.  The  boy  began  to  think 
that  he  had  a  gold  mine  in  that  one  muskrat,  so  he 
presented  it  the  third  time  and  demanded  his  reward  ; 
but  Mr.  G.  took  it  gravely  into  his  hands,  and  holding 
it  up  before  his  eyes,  he  quaintly  remarked  :  «*  That 
chapes  countenance  is  getting  rather  familiar ;  this  is 
the  third  time  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it.'*  That  extra  quarter  was  dearly  won.  On  an- 
other occasion  the  boys  concluded,  more  for  frolic 
than  an3rthing  else,  to  make  a  raid  upxjn  the  larder. 
Some  one  whispered  around  that  the  cook  had  just 
baked  a  fine  lot  of  pies,  and  they  concluded  to  aston- 
ish Mrs.  Gause  and  the  rest  of  them  by  getting  into 
the  cellar  and  taking  the  whole  baking.  Accordingly, 
one  dark  night  one  of  the  number,  with  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty,  crept  into  the  cellar  through  a  small 
w^indow  and  maugre  his  first  exploit  of  jumping  into 
a  barrel  of  soft  soap,  he  prepared  to  hand  out  the 
pies.  At  this  juncture  the  sentinels  gave  warning  of 
danger,  but  the  boy  in  the  cellar  heard  it  not.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Gause  made  his  appearance  and 
the  other  boys  outside  rnn  off.  Mr.  G.  quietly  took 
his  position  at  the  window  and  received  the  pies,  one 
after  another,  as  they  were  handed  out.  At  last  the 
boy  said  "  That  is  all."  Mr.  G.  then  said,  in  his  natural 
voice,  "  Now,  come  out  thyself  I "  But  the  boy  was 
silent.  He  saw  his  only  chance  of  escape.  He  knew 
that  Mr.  G.  could  not  get  his  huge  person  into  the 
small  window  that  he  had  been  barely  able  to  squeeze 
through,  and  he  thought  before  Mr.  G.  could  go 
round  by  the  stairs  he  could  be  out  at  another  window 
•and  off.  In  this  he  succeeded,  but  was  so  frightened 
that  he  ran  up-stairs  and  jumped  into  bed  without 
taking  off  his  soapy  clothes  and  muddy  boots. 
Doubtless  Mr.  G.  knew  the  culprit  but  he  never  said 
anything  about  it, 

Mr.  Gause  was  eminently  a  man  of  peace,  and  his 
love  for  the  human  race  was  almost  unparalleled. 
He  loved  his  fellows,  not  in  a  sentimental  or  general 
way,  but  individually.  His  faith  in  individual  hu- 
manity was  something  wonderful ;  perhaps  no  one 
ever  heard  him  severely  censure  another ;  even  when 
the  culprit  deserved  condemnation  he  would  suggest 
extenuating  circumstances.  He  condemned  the  sin 
but  he  loved  the  sinner.  He  always  advocated  the 
reformation  of  the  guilty  rather  than  any  severity  of 
punishment.  He  perhaps  never,  during  his  long 
life,  entertained  a  revengeful  feeling  or  thought  for  a 
single  day.  The  golden  rule  was  frequently  on  his 
lips,  and  he  not  only  recommended  it  to  others,  but 
made  it  the  rule  of  his  own  life. 

As  a  neighbor  he  was  always  kind,  obliging  and 
thoughtful  of  other's  interests  ;  young  and  old  found 
in  him  a  safe  counselor  and  a  warm  sympathizer, 
consequently  he  became  the  depository  of  the  heart 
troubles  of  almost  the  whole  community.  If  a  quar- 
rel arose  between  neighbors  he  never  rested  until  he 
brought  them  together  as  brethren  and  friends. 

On  one  occasion,  in  1843,  ^  remember  a  temper- 
ance meeting  was  advertised  to  be  held  on  a  given 
Sabbath  at  a  certain  country  school-house  near  Union- 
ville,  but  it  seems  the  trustees  of  the  school  had  not 
been  consulted  and  they  did  not  approve  of  using 
the  school-house  for  such  purposes.  They  accord  - 
ingly  locked  the  doors  and  windows.  The  people 
assembled  outside  and  were  very  indignant.  Some 
young  men  concluded  they  would  head  off  the  trustees 
by  getting  in  at  the  windows  and  then  open  the  door. 
They  succeeded  in  this,  and  the  meeting  was  held 
(the  writer  of  this  sketch  being  one  of  the  speakers), 
but  the  next  day  the  youngsters  were  surprised  to 


find  themselves  arrested  for  house-breaking.  Hew- 
ever,  they  were  good,  moral  young  men,  and  their 
fathers,  generally,  men  of  influence ;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  up  a  good  deal  of  bad  blood.  The 
trustees,  beginning  to  think  they  had  an  elephant  on 
hand  which  they  could  not  manage,  offered  to  coni- 
promise  if  the  young  men  would  pay  the  costs- 
some  two  or  three  dollars,  perhaps — but  this  they 
flatly  refused,  on  the  ground  that  their  conscience 
would  not  allow  it,  as  they  had  done  no  wrong.  At 
this  juncture  Jonathan  Gause,  who  had  heard  of  the 
arrest  and  had  been  listening  quietly  to  the  proceed- 
ings, now  stepped  forward  and  asked  permission  to 
pay  the  costs.  He  said  his  conscience  "  would  not 
trouble  him  at  all  if,  by  paying  a  few  dollars,  he  could 
make  peace  among  his  neighbors."  He  took  out  his 
pocket-book  and  paid  it,  and  the  neighbors  went  to 
their  homes  and  Jonathan  Gause  to  his.  "  Blessed 
be  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God." 

He  was  a  consistent  anti-slavery  man  many  years  be- 
fore the  intense  agitation  of  the  subject.  He  condemned 
the  selBsh  and  cruel  course  so  often  pursued  with  the 
American  Indian.  He  was  opposed  to  capital  pun- 
ishment, because  he'  wanted  the  criminal  reformed, 
notkilled.  He  had  great  faith  in  human  progress,  and 
even  when  in  old  age  ever  contended  that  the  world 
was  gradually  getting  better.  He  would  dwell  with 
intense  ardor  upon  the  wonderful  advance  made  in 
civilization  though  the  application  of  steam  as  a  mo- 
tive power,  the  advantages  of  electricity  in  the  mag- 
netic telegraph,  knitting  the  states  and  nations 
together  and  almost  surmounting  time  and  space. 

His  great  love  of  man  was  intensified  when  applied 
to  his  pupils.  I  never  knew  a  teacher  whose  love 
and  sympathy  for  his  pupils  were  so  perfect.  Neither 
time  nor  change  could  extinguish  his  interest  in  their 
success ;  they  became,  as  it  were,  his  children,  and 
he  felt  for  them  the  anxiety  of  a  father  and  rejoiced 
over  their  prosperity. 

I  have  described  a  great  teacher.    I  have  given 
him  the  requisite  intellectual  qualifications,  etc.,  but 
were  I  asked  to  sum  up\his  most  potent  characteris-'7 
tics  I  would  unhesitatingly  answer,  in  his  gp*eat  love  \ 
and  sympathy  for  his  pupils  and  his  perfect  self-con-X 


troL     Other  teachers  have  rivaled  him  in  intellect 
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tual    qualifications    and   attainments,   although    his  y 
were  excellent,  but  few  or  none  combined  with  them  ^ 
a  body  so  strong,  a  temper  so  even,  and  -f.  love  so  ^ 
divine.  *k  ^ 

The  scholar  sever  regarded  him  as  a  gr£t  bundle 
of  good  nature,  who  was  too  lazy  to  get  angry ;  but 
when  they  looked  upon  that  grand  countenance  and 
giant  muscle,  that  keen  gray  eye,  they  felt  there  was 
latent  power  and  intense  feeling  kept  under  subjec- 
tion by  a  stronger  will.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a 
reckless  boy  tempt  him  beyond  endurance — three 
times  he  told  him  to  do  something,  and  he  never 
budged — then  Mr.  Gause's  eyes  flashed  fire  and  he 
sprang  to  bis  feet  like  a  flash,  but  the  boy  obeyed 
instantly  ;  he  knew  he  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
safety.  On  another  occasion  a  young  man  annoyed 
him  until  he  took  him  by  the  arm  and  shook  him, 
but  this  only  angered  the  lad,  and  he  told  him  in  an 
impudent  tone  that  he  "  would  prosecute  him."  Mr. 
Gause  then  seized  him,  and  the  lad  thought  he  was 
about  to  be  shaken  to  pieces,  Mr.  G.  merely  saying, 
"  I'll  give  thee  something  to  prosecute  for.**  The 
boy  very  humbly  begged  his  pardon,  and  that  was 
the  last  of  the  prosecution.  But  these  were  very 
rare  exceptions.    As  a  rule  he  was  calm,  dignified 
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aad  patient  It  seemed  to  give  him  pleasure  to 
teach,  and  even  in  his  extreme  old  age  he  never  coTild 
be  in  a  company  of  young  people  without  telling 
tbem  something  useful. 

In  his  last  sickness  he  was  patient  and  hopeful.  His 
danghter,    Mrs.    Pennypacker,    writes    me,    *'The 
crowning  joy  of  his   whole  life  culminated  in  the 
sweet  and  patient  spirit  he  exhibited  in  his  last  ill- 
ness."   A  Methodist  clergyman  called  to  see  him  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  and  asked  if  he  had  any 
objection  to  his  singing    a    hymn.      He  replied, 
'*  None,  bat  sing  one  that  will  waft  me  right  into 
heaven."     A  short  time  before  he  died  he  awoke  a 
little  confused,  and  said  to  his  nurse,  "  John,  I  can- 
not separate  it."      "Separate  what?"    said  John. 
**  Why,  I  have  an  idea  that  I  am  Horace  Greeley,  and 
yet  I  know  that  I  am  Jonathan  Cause  !"     But  his 
mind  soon  cleared,  and  remained  perfectly  sound  to 
the  last 

A  short  time  after  this  incident  his  nurse  was  read- 
ing a  paper,  and  Mr.  Cause  inquired  what  paper  he 
was  reading.  He,  in  reply,  held  it  up,  so  that  Mr.  C. 
could  see  its  heading.  «*  Ah,"  said  he,  "I  see  it  is  The 
Tribtmt:^  «« Yes,"  added  John,  «« I  was  just  read- 
ing thy  editorial."  Mr.  Cause  took  the  joke  at  once, 
smiled  and  said,  "Hem!  Well  done,  John."  The 
King  of  Terrors  seemed  to  create  no  dread  in  his 
mind.  He  told  his  daughter  that  although  the  last 
winter  had  been  a  long  and  cold  one  it  was  the  hap- 
piest of  his  life ;  it  was  all  right,  that  he  was  content. 
He  said  he  did  not  wish  his  friends  to  mourn  over 
him,  but  he  wanted  a  <<  cheerful  funeral."  On  the 
morning  of  his  death  he  was  restless  and  about  2 
o'clock  asked  his  attendant  what  time  it  was,  who, 
after  telling  him,  remarked  that  it  was  very  early. 
Mr.  C.  replied,  •*  Yes,  very  early  for  thee,  but  very 
late  for  me ;  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  light  of  an- 
other day."  But  he  was  very  calm  and  resigned, 
and  just  before  his  death  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  death, 
where  is  thy  sting!  Oh,  grave, where  is  thy  victory!" 
He  died  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  9th. 

Thns  ended  the  earthly   career  of  one  who,  in  his 

humble  way,  did  a  vast  amount  of  good.    Faults  he 

may  have  had,  faults  he  did  have,  or  he  would  not 

have  been  human,  but 

"  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all. 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  a^tio." 


G.  L.  Eberhart,  Esq.,  of  New  Brighton. 
We  print  it  with  the  others  in  order  that  the 
matter  may  be  looked  at  on  all  sides.  Mr. 
Eberhart  has  had  experience  as  a  teacher, 
as  a  superintendent;  and  as  an  institute 
instructor. 

MR.  BURTT'S  PAPER. 
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BELOW  we  print  the  papers  of  Messrs. 
Burttand  Allen,  referred  to  last  month, 
that  of  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a 
county  superintendent.  Those  concerned 
have  now  before  them  the  results  of  the  rip- 
est experience  in  institute  matters  in  the 
State.  We  have  drawn  out  these  papers  in 
order  to  give  prominence  to  the  subject. 
Much  as  the  institute  has  done  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  it  has  not  yet 
borne  its  full  or  most  perfect  fruit.  Its  capa- 
bilities as  an  instrumentality  for  good 
have  scarcely  begun  to  be  appreciated.  Let 
us  all  read  and  think  awhile  concerning  the 
matter,  and  then  act  vigorously. 

— Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  re- 
ceived an  article  on  the  same  subject  from 


Having  had  some  opportunities  to  observe  the 
management  of  county  teachers'  institutes  within  the 
last  three  years,  I  ask  a  brief  space  in  your  JouRNAX 
to  express  some  opinions  on  the  subject.  That  these 
institutes  do  much  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  our 
public  schools  by  improving  the  teachers,  and  thus 
repay  a  hundred- fold  the  small 'appropriation  made 
by  the  State  for  their  support,  will  not  be  disputed 
by  any  observing  friend  of  education.  But  while  all 
meetings  of  the  kind  do  good,  some,  owing  to  their 
better  management,  do  more  good.  I  propose  to 
call  attention  first  to  certain  methods  which  are  some- 
times pursued  at  institutes,  and  which  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  best  for  the  purposes  for  which  insti- 
tutes are  established. 

First. — There  is  the  Literary  Society  feature.  A 
large  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  district,  generally 
young  persons,  are  procured  to  prepare  papers  on 
matters  relating  to  education,  or  other  matters,  and 
read  them  before  the  institute.  Lacking  that  know- 
ledge which  is  the  result  of  experience,  observation 
and  maturity,  the- writers  rarely  present  anything 
practical  or  otherwise  valuable.  Generally,  some 
common-place  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  superficial 
manner,  and  a  considerably  portion  of  the  valuable 
time  of  the  institute  is  spent  to  but  little  purpose. 

Exercises  of  the  kind  referred  to,  though  unsuited 
to  the  purpose  of  the  county  institute,  are  very  bene- 
ficial to  those  who  take  part  in  them,  and  are  in 
place  in  the  literary  association,  and  may  properly 
make  some  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  district  insti- 
tute; and  hence  each  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  in 
the  school  district  in  which  he  is  employed  there  is  a 
literary  circle  meeting  weekly  and  a  district  teach- 
ers* meeting  at  least  monthly  during  the  school  term, 
and  that  he  is  an  active  member  of  both. 

Secondly. — There  is  the  Grand  Entertainment  fea- 
ture. A  number  of  the  best  lyceum  lecturers  are 
engaged  to  be  present  and  deliver  their  best  lectures, 
in  which  there  is  generally  very  little  relating  to 
public  schools.  Also,  several  funny  men  are  to  be 
on  hand  to  do  up  the  comedy,  and  thus  entertain- 
ment in  abundance  is  promised  and  sometimes  fur- 
nished. All  are  duly  notified  of  what  is  expected. 
The  teachers  assemble  more  to  be  entertained  than  to 
be  instructed.  The  citizens  attend  in  large  numbers, 
during  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  evening,  and  when 
attempts  are  made  to  occupy  part  of  the  time  with  the 
details  of  practical  school  work,  the  audience,  not 
interested  in  such  matters,  becomes  inattentive,  rest- 
less and  uneasy,  and  frequently  disorderly.  That 
entertainment  of  an  amusing,  instructive  and  ele- 
vating character,  such  as  is  here  meant,  is  important 
and  even  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  culture  of 
the  community,  will  be  admitted ;  but  that  it  is  proper 
for  the  county  institute  to  furnish  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned. 

Thirdly, — ^There  is  another  feature,  which,  for  lack 
of  a  better  name,  I  will  call  Displaying  the  Lions, 
The  superintendent,  desirous  of  having  a  grand  insti- 
tute, procures  the  services  of  a  number  of  distin- 
guished educators,  from  six  to  a  dozen,  who  have 
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name  and  fame  throughout  the  State  and  nation,  and 
the  teachers  and  citizens  assemble  to  see,  hear,  com- 
pare and  criticise  these  eminent  men.  The  time  of 
the  meeting  is  short,  the  number  of  instructors  many. 
There  is  no  time  for  any  one  to  present  with  com- 
pleteness any  system  of  school  management.  What 
is  generally  done,  and  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be 
done  in  such  cases,  is  to  give  to  each  of  the  lecturers 
a  few  minutes  daily  to  appear  before  the  audience 
and  give  them  a  mere  "  taste  of  his  quality." 

I  submit  the  following  as  a  description  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  well-conducted  institute.  It  is, 
to  some  extent,  in  accordance  with  the  method 
adopted  in  many  counties  6f  the  State. 

At  least  one,  and  at  most  not  more  than  two  good 
instructors  are  procdred  for  general  work,  and  some- 
times in  addition  a  specialist,  t.  ^.,  a  teacher  of  elocu- 
tion, penmanship,  drawing,  or  object  lessons.  The 
superintendent,  from  visiting  the  schools,  knows 
the  studies  or  exercises  of  the  school-room  in  which 
the  teachers  are  most  deficient,  and  from  these 
selects  two  or  three  to  receive  special  attention. 
The  attempt  to  teach  everything  at  an  institute  ends 
in  teaching  nothing. 

The  teachers  come  prepared  with  note-book  and 
pencil  for  the  purpose  of  recording  for  future  use,  as 
far  as  practicable,  all  the  valuable  plans  and  sugges- 
tions that  may  be  presented  The  instructor  pro- 
ceeds to  give  instruction  for  about  half  an  hour, 
imparting  such  information  upon  the  subject  as  he 
deems  most  important,  especially  aiming  to  show 
how  it  should  be  taught  to  a  class  of  pupils.  When 
it  will  serve  to  illustrate  his  method,  he  requests  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  teachers  to  serve  as  a  class,  and 
they  consent  and  act  with  the  proper  spirit.  Then 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  the  teachers  to  ask  the 
instructor  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  better  under- 
standing the  lecture,  or  obtaining  additional  infor- 
mation. Then  a  short  recess  is  given,  during  which 
the  teachers  make  a  note  of  such  matters  in  the 
lecture  as  they  deem  to  be  valuable.  They  do  not 
take  notes  during  the  lecture,  but  during  the  recess 
which  follows.  .  Another  lecture  is  then  delivered 
upon  the  same,  or  some  other  subject,  followed  by 
questions  and  recess  as  before.  The  time  occupied 
with  lectures,  questions,  etc.,  is  about  two  hours. 
The  remainder  of  the  half-day  session  is  occupied 
by  the  teachers  in  such  a  manner  as  they  think  most 
profitable ;  generally  in  the  discussion  of  such  prac- 
tical questions  as  the  superintendent  submits  for  their 
consideration.  Each  half-day  session  is  similar  to 
the  one  described,  except  such  as  are  set  apart  for 
special  purposes. 

The  main  oliject  of  the  day  meetings  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  teachers  in  practical  matters  relating 
t:)  their  profession,  but  the  evening  sessions  have,  to 
some  extent,  a  different  office.  These,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  attended  by  a  large  number  of  citizens,  who 
are  not  teachers,  and  who  do  not  take  much  interest 
in  the  details  of  the  teachers*  work,  but  they  are  tax- 
payers and  persons  of  influence,  who  have  much  to 
do  with  forming  public  opinion ;  hence  it  is  of 
prime  importance  that  they  shall  have  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  education,  and  especially  of 
the  value  of  good  public  schools.  To  this  end,  for 
each  evening  meeting,  a  good  lecture,  bearing 
upon  the  importance  of  liberal  support  to  educational 
institutions,  is  provided  for ;  and  the  time  not  occu- 
pied by  the  lecture  is  devoted  to  such  exercises  as  it 
is  thought  will  best  entertain  the  audience,  such  as 
music,  reading,  discussions,  etc.     For  these  occasions 


the  services  of  the  prominent  ministers,  lawyers  and 
politicians  of  the  county,  provided  they  are  good 
public  school  men,  is,  if  possible,  secured. 

The  superintendent  causes  it  to  be  understood  by 
the  teachers,  that  each  is  expected  to  prepare  from 
what  he  learns  at  the  institute,  together  with  the 
results  of  his  own  experience,  a  code  of  rules  and 
principles  to  guide  him  in  his  school  work ;  and  that 
these  rules,  carefully  written  in  his  note-book,  are  to 
be  kept  in  his  school-room,  and  to  be  revised 
annually  after  the  meeting  of  the  institute,  or  more 
frequently,  if  necessary.  When  the  superintendent 
pays  his  annual  visit  to  the  school  he  inquires  of  the 
teacher  for  the  note-book  containing  his  rules.  If 
the  Icicher  has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  show  he  re- 
ceives a  word  of  reproof  for  his  negligence.  If  the 
rules  are  produced,  and  are  such  as  to  indicate  skill 
and  judgement,  he  is  commended;  and  an  entry 
favorable  to  him  is  made  in  the  superintendent's 
records,  and  shown  to  school  directors  of  the 
district  and  others  interested. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  institutes  con- 
ducted mainly  in  accordance  with  the  plan  here  set 
forth  and  approved,  are  productive  of  very  valuable 
results,  while  such  as  have  not  for  their  principal 
object  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  but  are  con- 
ducted rather  as  teachers*  meetings,  .held  for  the 
purpose  of  display,  or  to  furnish  entertainment 
and  amusement  to  the  citizens,  do  comparatively 
little  good. 

PROF.  ALLEN'S  LETTER. 


My  Dear  Sir. — You  ask  for  information  concern- 
ing the  work  and  management  of  your  next  county 
teachers'  institute.  As  you  are  not  alone  in  this  re- 
quest I  take  this  public  manner  of  replying  to  all 
ihose  who  have  written  me. 

The  wants  of  every  county  institute  are,  in  the 
main,  the  same.  Let  no  superintendent  flatter  him- 
self that  his  teachers  need  different  training,  culture, 
or  more  advanced  work  than  his  neighbors.  The  in- 
tellectual standing  of  the  body  of  teachers  in  every 
county  teaching  in  ungraded  schools  is  about  alike. 
In  some  counties  one  branch  of  study  may  have  re- 
ceived more  attention,  but  others  are  proportionally 
neglected ;  so  that  the  average  is  about  the  same. 
The  superintendency  and  institutes  have  been  of  too 
long  duration  in  this  State  not  to  unify,  in  a  measure, 
the  standard  of  qualifications  and  the  grade  of  certifi- 
cates. 

That  this  work  may  be  more  clearly  set  forth,  let 
me  premise  two  important  facts  as  the  basis  upon 
which  to  work.  First,  then,  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
of  those  who  taught  last  year  will  not  teach  this  year. 
They  may,  and  very  likely  will,  attend  the  institute. 
But  of  the  actual  teachers  that  go  into  the  school- 
room it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  are  beginners 
or  those  having  little  or  no  experience  in  teaching. 
A  little  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  continue 
longer  than  two  years.  The  second  fact  is  this :  The 
average  age  of  those  attending  our  common  schools 
is  eleven  years.     Here,  then,  is  the  work  before  us. 

Stated  in  the  form  of  a  problem  it  will  read  thus  : 
Given ;  The  teachers  of  the  county,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  are  in  their  minority,  and  who  have  had  little 
or  no  experience  in  teaching,  and  whose  work  lies 
mainly  among  children  of  the  average  age  of  eleven 
years.  Requii  ed :  The  preparation  of  these  teachers, 
in  the  short  space  of  four  and  a  half  days,  to  go  into 
their  respective  districts  and  organize  and  classify 
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their  schools  for  efficient  work,  and  to  some  extent  to 
know  what  to  teach  and  how  and  when  to  teach  it ; 
and  at  the  same  time  successfully  manage  and  govern 
their  schools. 

Difficult,  indeed,  is  the  problem,  and  one  may  well 
exclaim,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  the  work  ?"  Keeping 
this  problem  in  view,  let  us  see  what  essential  feat- 
ures are  needed,  Titne  is  the  first.  To  secure  this 
the  working  machinery  of  an  institute  should  be  sim- 
ple, and  so  adjusted  as  to  work  without  friction  or 
needless  waste  of  time.  In  virtue  of  his  office,  the 
superintendent  is  president  of  the  institute.  The 
best  managed  institute  I  saw  of  the  twenty-one  I  at- 
tended last  year,  was  where  the  superintendent  did 
all  the  work  of  presiding,  the  keeping  of  necessary 
records,  roll,  etc  ,  etc.  He  had  time  and  opportunity 
to  do  it,  and  he  did  it  well.  He  allowed  only  such 
matter  to  be  brought  before  the  institute  as  was  legiti- 
mate to  its  workings.  Neither  did  he  allow  it  to  take 
the  shape  or  do  the  work  of  an  association  or  debat- 
ing club.  In  this  instance  every  teacher  had  full  and 
free  opportunity  to  attend  every  hour's  exercise  of 
each  day's  work  and  to  take  full  notes  of  its  proceed- 
ings. Thus  simplified,  the  working  hours  ought  to 
be  as  those  of  the  common  schools.  Fifteen  minutes 
for  roll-call  and  opening  exercises,  fifteen  minutes 
for  recess  and  fifteen  minutes  for  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  the  forenoon,  leave  three  forty-five  minute 
periods  for  good,  solid  work  before  the  institute  upon 
as  many  different  topics,  and  no  one  exercise  ought 
to  exceed  this  tine.  In  a  similar  manner  the  after- 
noon should  be  worked.  This  plan  gives  opportu- 
tnnity  for  the  presentation  of  six  different  topics  of 
forty-five  minutes  each.  Each  topic  ought  to  be  taken 
up  the  next  day  where  it  was  left  the  day  befqre. 
Every  topic  may  then  be  well  defined,  and  in  some 
degree,  complete  in  itself. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  sub- 
jects that  should  be  taken  up,  and  embrace,  when 
properly  presented,  more  of  the  needed  work  of  the 
schooi-room  than  any  others:  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Geography,  History,  School  Economy,  and  Manage- 
ment and  Government  of  Schools.  Other  topics  or 
subjects  are  important ;  but  all  cannot  be  presented. 
A  selection  must  therefore  be  made.  Many  addi- 
tional topics  may  be  taken  up  during  the  evening 
sessions. 

It  is^d  policy,  as  a  rule^tocjiaiige  the  wiirk  as 
hiT3own  upon  the  programme,,  or  ,iojallow  any  one 
topic  to  exteiicl^tigJ^H  the^rescribed  time.  A  firm 
aonerehce  to  this  will  "compeT  your  workers  before 
the  institute  to  be  more  concise  and  systematic  in  the 
presentation  of  their  subjects.  Teachers  will  then 
know  what  will  be  brought  before  them  at  each  hour 
of  the  day  and  every  day  of  the  week. 

Insist  upon  every  teacher's  taking  notes  upon 
every  exercise.  Topics  treated  of  yesterday  ought 
to  be  reviewed  to-day  from  the  notes  of  the  teachers. 
Old  memorandum-books,  diaries,  or  half  sheets  of 
paper  folded  and  pinned  together,  ought  not  to  be 
countenanced  for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers.  If  the  work  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is 
worth  doing  well.  If  it  is  of  value,  it  should  so  be 
preserved  as  to  be  used  for  future  daily  reference  in 
the  school-room.  A  half-dollar  invested  in  a  good 
note-book  is  money  well  expended.  A  good  Faber's 
pencil.  No.  2,  is  another  important  and  essential 
article  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  It  ought  to  be 
of  full  length  and  sharpened  before  entering  the 
institute. 

^Secure  for  instructors  for  your  institutes  the  best 


I  talent  and  most  successful  experience  within  your' 
reach,  no  matter  from  what  county.  State,  country 
or  point  of  compass  they  may  come.  The  work  of 
education  is  too  common  and  broad,  or,  I  should 
say,  too  catholic,  to  be  limited  by  geographical  lines, 
I  like  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  following : 

Seize  on  truth  wherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Pagan  ground ; 
Among  your  friends,  among  your  foes ; 
The  plant's  divine  where'er  it  grows. 

In  one  or  two  counties  of  the  State,  institutes  have 
nearly  died  out  by  attempting  to  run  them  on  what 
is  called  "  home  talent."     It  matters  little  what  the    -,,^ 
theory  may  be  touching  this  point,  or  what  argu-  *' 

ments  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of  sustaining  *<  home 
talent,"  practically  it  does  not  "work,  nor  can  it  be 
made  to  work  successfully,  save  in  special  cases. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  goody  full  man 
as  conductor,  who  can  occupy,  if  necessary,  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  of  the  day  sessions,  with  one 
assistant,  is  ample  help.  "Institute  work,"  says 
Prof.  Buckham,  "is  a  peculiar  work.  Not  every 
one  who  can  write  a  lecture  which  may  elicit  a 
notice  in  a  local  paper,  not  every  good  scholar,  not 
every  good  teacher  can  give  good  instruction  at  an 
institute.  It  requires  something  more  than  an  ability 
to  talk — even  to  talk  well — all  the  time;  it  requires 
something  more  than  a  few  set  lessons  to  be  given 
from  a  note-book ;  it  requires  a  combination  of  quali- 
ties and  a  degree  of  experience  to  do  the  best  work 
which  not  every  honest  and  well-meaning  man  pos- 
sesses." Where  two  such  men  can  be  afforded  and 
secured,  a  happy  combination  is  effected.  The  assis- 
tant may  have  a  specialty ^  as  that  of  Reading  (not 
of  Elocution),  Object  Lessons,  Vocal  Music,  Physi- 
ology or  Drawing. 

Every  conductor  of  institutes,  of  course,  will  have 
his  own  particular  way  of  presenting  topics.     But  I 
would  suljmit  the  following:  Seldom,  if  ever,  attempt 
to  teach  the  branches,  except  incidentally,  but  show 
how  and  when  to  present  these  before  the  pupils  as 
they  are  found  in  our  schools.     The  true  order  of  < 
studies  should  be  given,  the  periods  and  divisions  \ 
in  child-life  so  pointed  out  that  the  teachers  may  I 
readily  understand  when  and  how  long  to  confine  l 
teaching  to  facts  and  processes,  and  when  to  teach  / 
principles,  when  the  concrete  in  a  nieasure  ends  and  ] 
when  the  abstract  may  safely  be  commenced.  / 

The  time  and  place  of  holding  your  institute  is  of 
no  slight  importance.  Let  the  time  be  when  you  can 
secure  the  greatest  attendance  of  those  who  are  to 
teach  "your  schools.  This  is  the  Jirst  consideration. 
If  you  have  had  successful  and  profitable  institutes  in 
the  past,  it  will  matter  little  about  the  time.  The 
true,  wide-awake  teacher  will  come.  The  place 
must  be  such  as  will  afford  suitable  buildings  for 
the  sessions  and  other  accommodations,  and  easy  of 
access,  relatively.  County -seats  are  not  always  the  , 
best  places.  The  incidental  workings  of  an  institute 
that  ordinarily  awaken  interest  and  sympathy  for 
teachers  and  their  work  is  mainly  lost  in  our  county- 
seats.  Oouit  weeks  and  the  ordinary  political  gath- 
erings clog  the  appetites  of  those  living  there. 

When  you  have  fixed  upon  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  your  institute,  and  have  secured  your  help, 
and  this  ought  to  be  done  at  least  one  month  prior  to 
the  time  of  convening  it,  issue  a  circular  letter  to 
the  teachers  of  your  county.  Send  these  by  mail, 
directing  from  your  examination  records.  Send  also 
to  every  school  director  and  professional  man  in  the 
county.    Write  to  every  clergyman,  asking  them  if 
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they  will  be  kind  enough  to  read  the  notice  before 
their  congregations,  appending  an  additional  injunc- 
tion to  attend.  Invite  these  clergym^  to  be  present, 
if  convenient,  but  do  not  assure  them  that  you  will 
expect  them  to  deliver  addresses.  I  have  ktunon 
cases  of  this  kind  where  the  results  were  decidedly 
bad — I  do  not  mean  for  the  clergymen.  Sensible 
clergymen,  lawyers  and  physicians  do  not,  or  ought 
not  to  expect  to  be  called  upon  for  speeches  or 
remarks  when  they  enter  a  teachers'  institute  any 
more  than  teachers  when  they  enter  the  gatherings 
of  the  other  professions.  I  believe  it  is  not  recorded 
when  or  where  a  teacher  was  ever  invited  to  addres. 
•  a  convention  of  ministers,  lawyers  or  physicians. 
Interest  all  editors  and  newspaper  correspondents  in 
your  county  in  this  work.  Get  short  and  frequent 
notices  in  the  "local  columns."  They  are  worth 
many  squares  of  notices  in  the  advertising  columns. 
But  do  not  rely  upon  the  newspapers  solely,  for 
teachers  do  not  all  take  the  papers,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
In  your  visitations  stir  them  up  by  way  of  remem- 
brance, keeping  the  institute  in  the  foreground.  Get 
from  every  teacher  a  promise  to  attend  the  first  day, 
and  to  continue  until  the  close.  Select  from  those  of 
your  teachers  who  are  expecting  advanced  grades  of 
or  permanent  certificates,  some  dozen  or  more  to  pre- 
pare papers  upon  some  topic  to  be  read  before  the 
institute,  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes  in  their  reading, 
these  to  be  read  before  course  of  lectures. 

A  "  query  box,"  when  judiciously  used  in  the 
hands  of  one  skilled  in  these  things,  works  admira- 
bly in  awakening  discussion  and  short  practical  talks 
from  teachers  and  others  during  evening  sessions. 
He  knows  what  questions  to  read  and  what  to  pass 
over  with  tact,  so  as  to  give  offense  to  none.  Reso- 
lutions are  of  no  account  at  an  institute,  and  are  no 
part  of  its  workings.  Pay  the  men  who  do  the  work, 
which  is  better  than  forty  resolutions  of  thanks,  and 
if  they  have  been  faithful  and  efficient  workers  they 
will  know  that  the  feeling  of  thankfulness  in  the 
hearts  of  those /t?r  ^oa^with  whom  they  have  labored, 
is  ten  times  deeper  than  words  can  express.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  editors  who  have  favorably  and  gratui- 
tously noticed  the  work,  and  to  the  trustees  ofbuild- 
ings,  railroad  companies,  etc.,  that  have  reduced 
prices  or  fares,  is  appropriate  and  considerate,  and 
is  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  Endorse  publicly  and 
in  a  formal  manner  no  man's  wares,  plans,  notions  or 
doctrines.  Let  each  take  to  himself  such  as  seems 
best  at  the  time  and  under  existing  circumstances,  say- 
ing as  little  about  it  as  possible,  for  in  all  human 
probability  opinions  will  or  ought  to  change  in  an- 
other year. 

These  suggestions  have  been  hastily  and  rather 
crudely  thrown  out,  and  embrace  far  less  of  what  I 
wanted  to  say  to  you  than  time  and  space  will  per- 
mit. Could  I  have  written  an  article  or.  *■  How  not 
to  manage  an  institute,"  I  think  y».  u  would  more 
fully  appreciate  the  suggestions  now  made.  I  may 
not  have  written  upon  all  the  points  upon  which  in- 
formation is  desired ;  but  I  have  taken  those  that 
seemed  to  me  of  most  vital  importance.  I  am  aware 
that  some  will  differ  from  me  in  some  of  these  meas- 
ures ;  but  these  convictions  have  forced  themselves 
upon  me,  many  against  my  established  theories,  from 
an  experience  in  institute  work  to  some  extent,  in 
eleven  of  the  States  of  this  union,  and  extending  in 
time  from  1845  ^^  1^73' 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  say,  that  institutes  in 
this  State  have  passed  beyond  the  period  when 
teachers  simply  meet  to  have  a  good  social  time 


making  acquaintances  and  enjoying  themselves  gen- 
erally. They  have  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
solid  educational  workings  of  the  State.  The  State 
not  only  recognizes  them  as  such,  but  pays  out  her 
money  for  their  support.  Let  us  be  true  to  the  trust 
imposed,  and  faithful  in  the  mission  whereunto  we 
are  called,  then  may  we  hope  for  greater  aid  in  this 
direction. 


MR.  EBERHART'S  PAPER. 


The  institute  season  is  now  rapidly  approaching, 
and  I  doubt  not  superintendents,  lecturers  and  teach- 
ers are  looking  forward  to  it  with  anxiety  and  pleas- 
ure ;  and  could  we  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  ofHces 
of  these  long-named  ofHciab-*,  we  should  already  hear 
some  "  note  of  preparation"  for  the  campaign.  To 
keep  a  record  of  the  attendance,  and  keep  it  in  a  form 
that  will  require  the  least  labor,  are  the  subjects  to 
which  we  are  giving  no  little  thought ;  while  the 
means  by  which  to  render  the  institute  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  to  pay  all  the  expenses  which  it 
will  incur,  are  among  those  vital  questions  which,  in 
preparing  for  an  institute,  are  frequently  very  difTicult 
to  answer  with  any  moderate  degree  of  satisfaction, 
and  give  many  a  poor,  half-paid  superintendent  a 
world  of  unrest. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  from  actual  personal  experience 
how  very  great  the  vexations  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  inseparably  connected  with  this  work  of 
preparation,  and  the  extent  to  which  an  institute  may 
intrench  upon  the  superintendent's  salary,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  perhaps,  some  thought  of  mine,  if 
given  through  the  columns  of  the  Journal  may,  in 
one  way  or  another,  assist  in  leading  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  questions  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded. 

First,  then,  let  us  say  a  word  in  relation  to  keeping 
a  record  of  each  teacher's  attendance.  This  topic  is 
one  of  much  importance  at  all  institutes,  and  espe- 
cially so  at  those  where  the  attendance  is  large.  The 
most  efficient  method,  and  the  one  which  is  most 
economical  as  to  time,  of  which  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge, is  that  by  which  the  teachers  are  numbered  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  Each  teacher 
is  expected  to  remember  his  numlier.  and  at  each 
roll-call  all  the  members  of  the  institute  stand,  and 
the  secretary,  beginning  with  No.  i  repeats,  seriatim, 
the  number,  to  which  each  teacher  present  responds, 
while  those  numbers  to  which  there  are  no  responses 
are  written  on  the  blackboard.  This  operation,  in 
an  institute  of  two  hundred  members,  will  consume 
scarcely  more  than  that  number  of  seconds  of  time ; 
and,  as  the  absentees  constitute,  generally,  a  smaller 
number  than  those  present,  the  secretary  marks  only 
the  absentees  on  the  roll.  Absentees,  who  come  in 
after  roll-call  is  completed,  are  expected  to  report  in 
person  to  the  secretary  during  the  intermissions,  and 
have  their  record  corrected.  Other  methods  are 
used,  but  they  are  all  attended  with  more  cost,  both 
of  time  and  money,  than  the  one  which  I  have  just 
explained,  and  are  not  a  whit  more  satisfactory  or 
correct  in  their  results. 

This  subject  must  not  be  dismissed,  however,  until 
I  have  called  the  attention  of  superintendents,  and 
those  who  may  serve  as  enrolling  clerks  at  institutes, 
to  one  very  great  omission  which  often  occurs, 
and  which  as  a  necessary  consequence,  at  many 
institutes  largely  curtails  the  cash  receipts;  and 
that  is,  the  omission  to  give  to  each  teacher,  as 
required  by  law,  credit  for  **  a  half  a  day  for  going  to 
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and  a  half  for  returning  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  said  institute,"*  in  addition  to  the  time 
tack  one  was  actually  present.    This  omission,  where 
the  ayerage  attendance  is,  for  example,  two  hundred, 
makes  a  (^fference  of  two  hundred  days  in  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  days'  attendance,  and  consequently  a 
diminutioii  of  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  dollars  in  the 
Mnount,  wnich  by  law  is  allowed  for  the  support  of 
institutes. 
Relative  to  tlie  financial  department  of  institutes,  I 
I      remark  that  there  always  should  be  two  sources  of 
revenue  connected  with  them  in  addition  to  that  pro- 
vided by  act  of  assembly.     One  of  these  should  be 
an  enrolment  fee,  which  should  never  be  less  than 
fifty  cents,  and,  if  need  should  require,  it  might  be 
increased  to  one  or  two  dollars.    In  a  majority  of  the 
counties  of  this  State   this  fee  would,  if  exacted, 
yield  nearly  or  quite  enough  money  to  pay  the  cost 
of  one  instructor.     Every  teacher  should  go  to  the 
institute  prepared^  and  willing  to  pay  this  fee  in  the 
event  that  it  be  needed. 

Another  source  of  revenue  is  the  admission  fee  to 
one  or  more  night  lectures  or  entertainments  given 
for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  the  community 
in  which  the  institute  is  held.  Where  these  and  the 
day  sessions  are  properly  conducted,  they  are  always 
well  sustained,  and  the  community  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  contribute  substantial  support  to  them. 
And  one  of  the  most  hopeful  traits  in  the  character 
of  our  people  is  their  cheerful  and  willing  disposition 
to  lend  material  aid  to  any  and  every  enterprise  and 
effort  which,  in  their  good  judgment,  is  calculated  to 
diSiise  more  widely  the  genial  and  elevating  influ- 
ences of  a  true  moral  and  intellectual  culture  among 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  society.  The  superin- 
tendent or  teacher  who  objects  to  charging  an  admis- 
sion fee  to  one  or  two  lectures  or  entertainments 
during  the  institute  session,  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  do  not  like  to  be  thus  taxed,  does  them  great 
injustice,  and  pays  a  very  sorry  compliment  to  their 
liberality. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  institute,  the  number  of 

instructors  that  should  be  employed,  and  how  much 

and  what  sort  of  instruction  should  be  given,  much 

can  be  said;  but  in  this  paper,  at  least,  I  can  treat 

these  topics  only  in  the  most  brief  manner. 

In  a  majority  of  our  counties  two  lectures  are  suf- 

/  ficient  to  render  an  institute  worth  its  cost,  and  of 

1  interest  and  profit  to  those  who  attend.    These  the 

.  superintendent  should  place  in  full  possession  of  the 

I  day  sessions,  and  allow  nothing  whatever  to  interfere 

I  with  their  courses  of  instruction,  or  even  to  the  frac- 

Vtion  of  a  minute  to  intrench  upon  their  time.    Time 

I  is  all  of  life  and  its  great  concerns ;  and  at  teachers' 

/  institutes,  where  at  best  the  time  is  always  too  short, 

t  the  most  rigid  economy  of  the  precious  moments 

r  should  be  observed  by  the  superintendent,  and  by 

vbim  exacted  of  all  under  his  control. 

The  discussion  of  threadbare  and  indifferent  sub- 
jects, the  reading  of  crudely  prepared  and  pointless 
essays,  the  introduction  of  certain  individuals  to  "talk 
a  few  minutes,"  simply  as  a  compliment  to  the  particu- 
lar individual  introduced,  when  good  paid  lecturers 
are  present,  are  a  few  of  the  many  ways  by  which  both 
time  and  money  are  wasted,  the  efforts  of  employed 
instructors  rendered  almost  wholly  nugatory,  insti- 
tntes  robbed  of  their  efficiency  and  interest,  and 
teachers  most  intolerably  annoyed  and  bored. 

In  relation  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  should 
be  employed  to  lecture,  I  can  only  say  that  my  own  per- 

*Seepp.  x5S-x$9,  School  Laws— £d.  1870. 


sonal  knowledge  of  the  success  of  lectures,  and  the 
criticisms  I  have  heard  from  teachers,  lead  me  to  the 
belief  that  only  those  who,  by  practical  experience 
as  teachers  and  superintendents  in  our  public  schools, 
and  who  in  this  way  have  gained  not  only  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  present  condition  of  our  schools, 
but  who  know  just  what  the  daily  duties  of  the 
teacher  in  our  common  schools  demand,  and  what 
difficulties  the  teacher  meets  there  every  day,  can  be 
efficient  institute  instructors,  or  give  general  satis- 
faction to  those  who  attend  institutes  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  their  ability  to  meet  successfully  every 
school-room  duty  and  responsibility.  Many  there  be 
who  can  build  beautiful  castles  in  the  air,  entrance 
their  hearers  with  some  wonderful,  single  triumph  of 
discipline,  some  rare  exception — that  he  read  of;  but 
verily  one  can  say  of  him,  as  Nathaniel  says  to  Ho- 
lofernes  in  Lx)ve*s  Labor  Lost,  he  is  "learned, 
without  an  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy." 
And  every  one  that  hears  it  says  in  his  heart  that  it 
sounds  well,  and  would  be  very  good  could  it  be  re- 
duced to  a  reality ;  but,  alas,  every  one  who  has  tried 
it  knows  that  teaching  school,  in  any  shape  it  may 
come,  is  one  of  the  hardest,  most  real,  and  most 
prosy  things  in  all  the  round  of  earthly  duties.  Being 
hard,  earnest,  practical,  with  scarcely  one  thread  of 
poetry  in  it,  only  those  who  have  grappled  with  its 
stem  realities  can  give  to  the  young  and  inexper- 
ienced those  practical  hints  which  shall  arm  them 
well  to  meet  all  those  almost — and,  to  the  hasty  and 
inexperienced  teacher,  altogether — formidable  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  must  inevitably  struggle,  and 
upon  the  disposition  and  mastery  of  which  depend 
their  success  and  usefulness. 

The  powerful  and  beneficial  influences  which  the 
teachers'  institute,  wisely  and  judiciously  conducted, 
exerts  in  the  interest  of  public  schools,  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated ;  and  the  strength  and  support  it 
gives  to  the  county  superintendent,  by  creating  a 
favorable  public  opinion  of  his  efficiency,  very  few 
superintendents,  I  fear,  properly  consider  or  fully 
realize.  An  institute  well  managed  in  every  particu- 
lar never  fails  to  give  pleasure,  not  only  to  teachers, 
but  to  directors  and  all  others  who  attend  it ;  and 
invariably  whatever  of  honor  attaches  to  it  is  at  once 
spontaneously  and  freely  accorded  to  the  superinten- 
dent. His  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  instructors, 
his  taste  displayed  in  the  character  of  the  sessions 
intended  especially  for  the  general  public,  and  his 
orderly  and  judicious  conduct  of  all  the  daily  exer- 
cises of  the  institute,  form  the  standard  by  which  his 
official  capacity  is  measured,  and  upon  which  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  as  to  his  fitness  and  usefulness 
is  based.  The  ability  thus  displayed  creates  a  public 
confidence  which  is  of  incalculable  value,  and  which 
no  superintendent  should  lightly  esteem.  It  gives 
him  a  strength  without  which  he  must  fail,  and  with 
which  he  can  have  nothing  to  fear. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  VINDICATED. 


THE  Reformed  Church  Messenger  has  not 
been  very  cordial  in  its  support  of 
common  schools.  Now  and  then  it  has 
seemed  to  have  a  disposition  to  oppose  them. 
Late  numbers  have  contained  several  articles 
signed  '*G''  and  ''L.  H.  S.,''  in  which 
certain  theoretical  or  theological  questions, 
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thought  to  be  connected  with  the  question 
of  common  schools,  have  been  ably  dis- 
cussed; but  in  which,  strangely  enough, 
the  great,  practical  question  as  to  how  the 
millions  of  children  throughout  the  country 
are  to  be  educated  is  quite  overlooked.  But 
at  a  proper  juncture  of  the  controversy,  a 
third  gentleman  appears  upon  the  scene, 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  Messenger  of  May  7, 
signed  "  Meadville,"  he  gracefully  sweeps 
aside  theories  adapted  only  to  an  idea/ sto-te 
of  society,  and  presents  instead  a  number 
of  plain,  hard  facts,  learned  from  his  own 
experience,  in  connection  with  the  common 
schools  of  the  city  in  which  he  lives,  and 
which  are  a  fair  example  of  common  schools 
generally.  We  are  not  personally  acquainted 
with  this  gentleman,  but  from  his  letter,  we 
take  him  to  be  both  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
and  a  school  director.  He  is  therefore 
doubly  qualified  to  speak  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart  we 
thank  him  for  his  bold,  clear,  strong  words  in 
vindication  of  our  system  of  common  schools. 
To  say  that  a  system  of  schools,  such  as  he 
describes,  is  "godless*'  is  to  libel  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  Christian  system,  the 
noblest  product  of  our  Christian  civilization. 
It  is  imperfect — yes — so  are  all  things  hu- 
man. There  is  room  for  the  efforts  of  all 
good  men  to  make  it  better.  But  read  the 
letter.  We  will  give  up  the  whole  of  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal  to  any  one 
who  will  answer  it. 

meadville's  letter. 


Mr.  Editor. — We  have  seen  how  two  of  your 
correspondents  have  been  throwing  sticks  at  each 
other,  and  have  especially  kept  note  of  the  fact,  that 
very  little,  if  anything,  has  appeared  in  the  Messenger 
that  could  be  construed  in  favor  of  the  Common 
school  system.  The  friends  of  this  system  are  not 
a  few — even  in  the  Reformed  Church.  And  we  pro- 
pose to  say  a  word  as  to  the  reason  for  such  a  favor- 
ing of  the  system. 

We  at  once  say  that  the  system  is  not  faultless,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary  there  are  many  features  con- 
nected therewith,  which  we  earnestly  hope  will  be 
improved  or  entirely  expunged  therefrom.  This 
much  we  might,  however,  also  say  of  other  systems ; 
and,  indeed,  we  should  even  rejoice  to  see  some 
things  improved  in  our  Reformed  Church;  which, 
nevertheless,  with  her  weaknesses,  we  dearly  love  as 
we  labor  for  her  interests. 

Somehow,  Mr.  Editor,  these  idealists  are  always 
in  trouble.  That  which  is  does  not  suit  them,  and 
that  which  suits  them  is  not  to  be  had  1  No  wonder 
that  ordinary  mortals  should  once  in  a  while  accuse 
them  of  "  croaking." 

But  if  the  system  of  common  schools  as  it  obtains, 
particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  main  it  is 
the  same  in  all  the  States,  is  not  perfect,  nor  in  all 
respects  such  as  Christians  could  desire,  it  has  yet 


many  very  excellent  features.  Not  least  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  "  common,"  or  in  other  words,  open  to  all  who 
desire  to  be  benefited  thereby.  Perhaps  this  fact  is 
not  nearly  so  well  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
We  personally  know  individuals  who,  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  public  schools  ^re  accessible  to  all  per- 
sons from  six  to  twenty-one  years,  wouM  have  had 
no  education  at  all.  And  we  would  not  at  all  object 
to  a  law  that  would  make  it  compulsory  upon  parents 
and  guardians  to  have  their  children  educated. 

There  are  plenty  of  parents,  even,  whose  love  for 
lucre  is  such  that  their  offspring  are  made  mere 
slaves.  That  these  children  have  minds  and  souls ; 
that  money  without  the  ability  to  use  it  properly  is  a 
curse ;  that  there  is  happiness  in  being  able  to  think 
for  yourself,  and  to  labor  intelligently  for  God,  does 
not  once  enter  the  brains  of  such  parents.  And 
why  may  not  the  State  interfere  and  educate  these 
children  as  best  she  can  ?  Is  there  not  danger  here 
fully  as  great,  as  when  the  State  does  take  our  sons 
to  the  front  to  do  battle  for  her  borders  ? 

Many  such  children  would  become  shining  lights, 
and  an  honor  to  mankind ;  but  leave  them  in  their 
ignorance,  and  many  of  them  will  fill  our  jails  and 
work -houses.  To  keep  them  there  is  a  far  greater 
expense,  and  the  probabilities  are  far  less  that  they 
will  ever  be  Christians,  than  if  you  give  them  an 
education  such  as  the  State  now  affords  them. 

But  the  system  does  not  allow  us  to  teach  religion 
in  any  positive  way !  No.  But  it  allows  and  even 
sanctions  us  to  do  a  great  deal  that  leads  to  positive 
religion.  If  that  were  all,  we  could  also  say  that 
many  Sunday-schools  teach  religion  in  no  positive 
way.  And  yet  we  feel  sure  that  Sunday-schools  can 
be  so  conducted  that  they  do  teach  religion.  Shall 
we  entirely  abandon  the  great  pet  of  America,  be- 
cause it  fails  in  some  hands  and  in  some  localities,  to 
answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  instituted  ?  The 
remedy  is  in  another  direction.  What  is  true  of  the 
Sunday-schools  is,  in  this  respect,  largely  true  of  the 
public  schools.  Place  them  in  proper  hands,  and 
you  will  get  good  results. 

The  writer  has  been  for  two  years  connected  offi- 
cially with  the  public  schools.  He  will  here  state  the 
status  of  our  schools  as  to  their  religious  appearance 
(using  the  word  in  a  good  sense),  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  case  can  be  made  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  Christian  parents,  keeping  in  mind  always 
that  at  a  certain  point  in  the  system,  the  church  must 
take  care  of  her  children.  The  Church  teaches  re- 
ligion— not  the  State,  in  America. 

1.  In  the  election  of  school  directors  is  the  safety 
of  the  system.  Elect  good  men,  men  who  will  do 
their  duty  in  the  selection  of  teachers  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  and  you  will  have  good  schools. 
Elect  Christian  men,  and  my  word  for  it  you  will 
have  safe  schools  for  your  children. 

2.  The  board  of  directors  of  this  city  consists  of 
twelve  men.  All  are  members  of  the  church ;  pretty 
evenly  distributed  among  the  following  denomina- 
tions: Reformed,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  men 
will  see  to  it^  that  proper  persons  are  procured  to  oc- 
cupy the  responsible  position  of  teacher.  Out  of 
the  twenty-two,  which  we  employ, /w/^w/y-^^^r  belong 
to  the  church !  Allowing  that  these  teachers  have 
only  ordinnry  zeal  for  their  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  it 
is  fair  to  suppose  that  no  little  influence  will  be  ex- 
erted upon  the  children  that  looks  towards  making 
them  members  of  the  church.  Now,  what  we 
can  do  in  this  city  can  be  done  in  other  places,  ex- 
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ccDting,  perhaps,  the  few  localities  m  larger  cities, 
where  infidels  and  rationalists  are  unusually  well 
represented.  Our  schools  can,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions be  placed  in  such  hands  as  will  do  the  matter  jus- 
tice '  Were  it  not  well,  therefore,  that  instead  of  crying 
down  the  system,  and  throwing  all  manner  of  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  public  schools,  our  good 
men  and  ready  writers  should  begin  to  talk  how  to 
get  good  men  at  the  head  of  the  system,  who  would 
help  to  direct  the  schools  into  the  proper  stream  of 
Christian  culture  ?  ^,  '       .  c 

We  have  seen  repeated  favorable  notices  o!  our 
institutions  at  Lancaster,  emanating  from  Doctor 
Wickersham,  the  ablest  of  our  men  connected  with 
the  public  schools ;  but  we  have  not  seen  many  favor- 
able notices  coming  from  those  institutions  of  the 
work  in  which  Dr.  Wickersham  i^  engaged. 

3,  In  the  schools  of  this  city  we  do  not  teach  re- 
ligion as  we  do  what  is  ordinarily  taught  in  public 
schools.  And  yet  these  schools  have  much  of  the 
religious  element  in  them.  All  the  schools  are 
opened  once  everv  school  day  with  prayer,  reading 
of  the  Scriptures, 'and  singing  of  Christian  hymns. 
And  marvelous  to  tell !  only  one  objection  has  come 
to  our  notice  against  this  much  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment—that was  from  a  Jew,  who  said  he  did  not 
wish  his  children  to  bow  their  heads  m  prayer  I  Of 
course,  we  could  not  change  the  wishes  of  two  thou- 
sand tax-payers  for  the  notion  of  one  man. 

The  system  of  "  Common  Schools"  has  wonder- 
fully improved  within  only  a  few  years.  The  graded 
schorls  of  cities  and  larger  districts  are  no  mean 
affair  with  small  proportions.  They  are  very  fair 
feeders  for  our  colleges,  and  most  of  them  fully  as 
religious  as  the  colleges  of  the  land. 

4.  Besides,  Mr.  Editor,  we  have,  by  experience, 
learned  that  those  children  who  have  faithfully  pur- 
sued a  course  through  the  public  schools,  have  been 
ten  to  one  the  best  prepared  for  our  catechetical  in- 
structions, and  all  the  children  of  the  congregation 
over  which  we  are  placed  regularly  come  to  be  in- 
structed in  tiie  Heidelberg  Catechism,  when  they  are 
of  a  proper  age.  We  could,  under  no  circumstances, 
establish  a  parochial  school,  although  many  of  our 
people  are  German !  They  would  all,  with  one  ac- 
cord say,  «*  Let  us  give  that  money  to  missionary  pur- 
poses— our  schools  are  good."  .     ,,         , 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  if  such  able  and 
good  men  as  write  for  your  valuable  paper,  would 
give  us  more  practical  information  about  missionary 
work— how  to  get  the  necessary  means;  and  if  they 
would  help  to  collect  the  needed  money  and  wisely 
distribute  it ;  in  short,  if  more  would  help  to  "  do 
these  things,"  our  Reformed  Zion  would  flourish 
beyond  anything  in  its  past  experience. 

MEADVILLE. 


present  number  I  shall  explain  the  Graphic 
Method  spoken  of,  and  give  some  illustrative 
examples  of  the  analysis  of  simple  sentences. 
The  technical  terms  employed  are  but 
few,  and  most  of  them  are  so  settled  in 
meaning  as  to  require  no  definition.  I 
shall  explain  only  those  that  are  used  in  a 
sense  not  generally  understood  or  accepted. 
The  method,  however,  is  not  wedded  to  this 
or  any  particular  classification  of  sentences 
or  of  elements,  but  is  adaptable,  by  a  teacher 
of  ordinary  ingenuity,  to  any  classification. 
The  parts  into  which  sentences  may  be  di- 
vided according  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
expressed,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
outline  : 


GRAPHIC  ANALYSIS.— II. 

SIMPLE   SENTENCES. 
BY  PROF,  J.  WILLIS  WESTLAKE. 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  I  e'n- 
deavored  to  show  the  need  of  some  method 
ofwritten  analysis,  and  indulged  in  some 
remarks  concerning  the  objects  and  method 
of  the  study  of  English  grammar.     In  the 
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I.  Principal 


2.  Subordinate 


3.  Connective 


f  Subject, 
\  Predicate. 

(Adjective  (i). 
Adverbial  (2), 
Objective  (3), 
Attributive  (4). 
J  Coordinate, 
\  Subordinate. 
( Interjections, 
Independent  •!  Nom.  case  independent, 
(  Expletives,  etc. 

The  only  terms  used  in  the  above  outline 
that  need  to  be  defined  zxt  predicate  zxi^  at- 
tributive element.  When  I  use  the  term  predi- 
catey  I  mean  the  simple  or  grammatical  pre- 
dicate.    It  may  be  defined  as  follows  : 

The  Predicate  of  a  proposition  is  the  finite 
verb  by  which  the  assertion  is  made.     For  ex- 
ample, in  the  proposition,  "  We  are  mor- 
tal,'*  the  predicate   is  are.*    This   is  the 
simplest  view  to  take  of  the  predicate,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be   the  correct  one.     Any 
other  view    involves  difficulties  which  the 
most  astute  grammarian  cannot  explain  away, 
and  which  to  the  young  analyzer  are  a  veri- 
table/^«j  asinorum.      The   "copula"   in 
Rain  falls y  for  example,  is  purely  an  "  im- 
aginary quantity,"  and  to  the  mere  gram- 
marian is  utterly  incomprehensible.  Greene 
and  others  tell  us  that  Rainfalls  means  nearly 
the  same  as  Rain  is  falling;  but  confessedly 
it  does  not  mean  exactly  the  same,  and  hence 
it  is  a  different  proposition.      Dr.  E.  O. 
Haven,  in  his  rhetoric,  says  that  ''falls  is 
the  assertive  word  in  its  true  form,  and  the 
s  added  serves  as  a  copula  to  connect  the 
two"  !     If  this  were  not  stated  by  the  presi- 
dent  of  a  university,  by  one  who  has  **D.  P., 

♦This  view  is  held  by  Brown,  Mulligan.  Wells,  Fewsmith,  and 
several  other  writers  on  grammar;  while  a  lanw  number  of 
grammarians  make  the  predicate,  in  examples  like  the  above, 
include  the  verb  and  the  following  adjective ;  and  some  otbers, 
following  the  logicians,  confine  the  \vtm predicate  to  the  adjec- 
tive, and  call  the  verb  simply  the  copula.  Of  twenty-two  gram- 
marians whose  works  are  in  my  possession,  nine  belong  to  the 

the  second,  and  two  to  the  tbira. 

*  K.M>as  m  mm  ^% 


first  of  these  classes,  eleven  to  — ,  -^-^  ^^.       ,   „«.«„ 

For  a  mastcriy  discussion  of  the  subject,  sec  Mulligan  a  '*Gram- 
matical  Structure  of  the  English  Language^" 
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LL.D."  written  after  his  name,  a  person 
of  plain  common  sense  would  be  tempted 
to  say  it  is  absurd.  What  becomes  of  the 
copula  if  we  change  the  number,  and  say 
Rains  fall  /  Is  it  transferred  to  the  subject  ? 
The  first  idea  that  learners  get  of  the  predi- 
cate is  that  it  is  a  verb,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  them  understand  how  it  can  be  or  in- 
clude anything  else.  If,  in  analyzing  the 
sentence.  He  is  honesty  they  are  required  to 
say  that  is  honest  is  the  predicate,  they  will 
be  almost  sure,  in  parsing,  to  call  is  honest  di 
verb.  I  have  known  such  a  mistake  to  be 
made  hundreds  of  times.  To  accept  the 
definition  of  predicate  that  I  have  present- 
ed does  away  with  all  such  unnecessary 
difficulties. 

An  Attributive  Element^  is  an  adjective 
or  substantive  that  modifies  an  intransitive  or 
passive  verb.  It  is  what  by  many  of  the 
grammarians  is  called  the  attribute^  and  by 
logicians  the  predicate ^  of  the  proposition. 
In  parsing,  it  is  generally  called  a  **  predi- 
cate adjective"  or  "predicate  noun.'* 

The  graphic  method  of  analysis  is,  essen- 
tially, the  arrangement  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  a  sentence  in  the  order  of  their 
rank — the  modified  words  on  the  left,  and 
their  modifiers  on  the  right,  of  a  vertical  line 
called  a  bar,  A  proposition,  whether  prin- 
cipal or  subordinate,  is  denoted  by  a  verti- 
cal brace  connecting  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate. The  position  of  these  elements  suffi- 
ciently indicates  their  rank,  but  for  greater 
prominence,  I  shall  print  them,  in  the 
models  that  are  to  follow,  in  "small  caps." 
Adjective,  adverbial,  objective,  and  attribu- 
tive elements  are  respectively  indicated  by 
the  superior  figures  i,  2,  3,  4.  Thus,  in 
Model  I,  "of  life^"  means,  the  adjective 
element  "of  life;**  "us'  "  means,  the  obj. 
el.  "us."  If  the  primary  modifiers  are 
themselves  modified,  we  draw  a  bar  after 
each,  and  write  its  modifiers  on  the  right  of 
this  line.  If  the  secondary  modifiers  are 
also  modified,  proceed  as  before,  and  thus 
carry  on  the  analysis  so  far  as  the  sentence 
requires. 

Compound  elements  may  be  written  one 
under  the  other  and  tied  together  by  a 
curved  line,  as  in  Models  3,  4,  5,  and  7.  If 
they  are  modified  jointly,  as  in  Mod.  8  (the 
comp.  subj.),  draw  one  bar  after  both ;  if 
separately,  as  in  Mod.  3,  draw  a  bar  after 
each. 


*I  was  not  aware  until  just  now  that  any  grammarian  had  used 
the  term  "  attributive  element/'  but  I  find  on  referring  to  Kerl's 
"Common  School  Grammar"  that  it  is  there  used,  though  in  a 
different  sense.  Kerl  regards  an  attributive  element  as  a  part 
of  the  predicate,  and  at  the  same  time  a  modifier  of  the  other 
part. 


>t 


>f 


Independent  elements  (Mod.  6),  and 
conjunctions  when  out  of  position,  are  en- 
closed in  curves,  (  ),  to  show  that  they  have 
no  grammatical  influence.  Words  that  are 
supplied  to  complete  the  construction  (Mod. 
6),  are  enclosed  in  brackets,  [  ]. 

A  word  on  the  right  of  a  bar  modifies  the 
word  immediately  on  the  left  of  it.  Thus, 
in  Mod.  4,  "the"  modifies  "beginning," 
a  noun,  not  the  phrase  "in  beginning, 
which  is  in  construction  an  adverb.  If,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  a  word  modifies  a  phrase, 
a  line  is  drawn  from  the  bar  over  the  top  of 
the  phrase,  as  in  Mod.  5,  in  which  the  adv. 
"just"  modifies  the  phrase  "below  the 
knee."  The  superior  figure  relates  in  all 
cases  to  the  entire  element  to  which  it  is  suf- 
fixed. 

The  kind  of  sentence  may  be  indicated 
by  letters  placed  before  the  principal  brace : 
S.  D.  standing  for  "simple,  declarative;" 
Cx.  I.,  "for  complex,  interrogative  ;"  Cd. 
Imp,  for  "compound,  imperative,"  etc. 
Other  explanations  will  be  given  as  occasion 
requires. 

Those  accustomed  to  Greene's  method  of 
analysis  may  notice,  perhaps  with  disappro- 
val, that  I  do  not  indicate  the  numerical 
class  to  which  each  element  belongs.  This 
is  an  intentional  omission.  I  consider  the 
unsignificant  terms  "first-class,"  "second- 
class,"  "third-class,"  whether  used  in  oral 
or  written  analysis,  as  so  much  "waste 
lumber. "  If  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  the 
forms  of  elements,  why  not  use  descriptive 
terms  ?  Instead  of  saying,  an  adj.  el.  of  the 
ist  class,  of  the  2d  class,  or  of  the  3d  class, 
why  not  say,  an  adj.  word  element, /Aroj^ 
element,  or  clause  element ;  or,  better  still, 
simply  an  adjective,  adj.  phrase,  or  adj. 
clause?  In  graphic  analysis  the  different 
elements  are  so  eliminated  and  presented  to 
the  eye,  that  we  no  more  need  to  specify  the 
form  of  each,  than  we  need  a  sign  to  tell  us 
that  a  horse  is  a  horse. 

MODELS  OF  ANALYSIS. 


1.  The  trials  of  life  prepare  us  for  death. 

{TRIALS  I  Thci 
PREPARE  I  for  death.2 

2.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. 

f  THING  I  Al 

I  of  beautyl 
forever* 
IS    joy*  I  ai 

3.  Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust  back  to  iti 
mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 


S.D. 
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URN  I  storiedl 
(or 
^BUST  I  animated! 

breaths 


CAN  CALL 


S.  I.   -I  ,. .V.  I  thei 

fleeting! 
back2 
to  mansion^  |  its! 

4.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth. 

fGOD 

I  i'heaven*  |  the* 

^nbeginning2  |  the* 

5.  John  Smith,  the  carpenter,  fell  from  the  top  of 
the  ladder  to  the  ground,  and  broke  his  leg  just  below 
the  knee. 

f  JOHN  SMITH  I  carpenter!:  |  the! 


S.D. . 


,  FELL 

(    and 

^ROKE 


I 


from  top2  I  the! 

I  of  ladder!   |  the! 
to  ground^  |  the! 

1^   I  his! 


below  kneeS  |  the!   |  justS 


61  My  dear  boy,  come  home  with  me.  this  minute. 


&Imp 


( 


boy 
[thou; 


my     \ 
dear!  / 


COMB 


[to]  liome* 

with  meS 

[in]  minutes  (this! 

7.  The  beautiful  sights  and  sounds  of  animate  and 
inanimate  nature  undoubtedly  ought  to  fill  the  heart 
of  erery  intelligent  being  with  the  liveliest  emotions 
of  ^atitude  and  delight. 
'  SIGHTS  I  The! 
I    and    I  beautiful! 

VSOUNDS 


0$ 


la  a 

IT! 
bei 
of 


nature! 


s 

i 


undoubtedlyS 
heart' 


animate! 
I    and 
Vinanimate 


o 


withemotionsS 


the! 

of  being!  I  every! 

I  intelligent! 
the 
liveliest!"^ 

/gratitude!, 
oft     and 
Melight. 

Caution, — In  analyzing  graphically  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  bars  vertical. 
Dot  slanting,  and  just  the  length  required. 
Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  mak- 
ing of  braces,  so  that  they  may  be  symmet- 
riod.  It  is  generally  better  to  make  at  first 
a  light  vertical  line  (a  dotted  one  will  an- 
swer) in  place  of  the  brace,  and  afterward, 
when  the  analjrsis  is  completed,  make  curves 
at  the  ends  and  in  the  middle,  and  retrace 
the  straight  parts.  By  taking  care,  the 
work,  especially  on  the  blackboard,  may  be 
made  to  appear  really  beautiful. 

In  next  month's  Jouknal  I  shall  give 
models  af  the  graphic  analysis  of  complex 
and  compound  sentences. 
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NEVER,  since  the  time  of  the  great  Na- 
poleon, have  the  politics  of  Europe 
assumed  a  more  threatening  aspect  than  at 
the  present  day ;  and  never  have  the  nations 
of  that  mighty  continent  been  more  con- 
vulsed with  real  and  apprehended  changes. 
France  humbled  to  the  very  dust  before 
victorious  Prussia;  Prussia  vaulting  from 
the  position  of  a  third-rate  power  into  the 
highest  seat  of  military  glory ;  Spain  assert- 
ing the  principle  of  freedom  amidst  the 
throes  of  revolution  ;  and  Russia  shaking 
off  the  restrictions  which  jealous  treaties 
have  heretofore  imposed,  and  absorbing  new 
provinces  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  prepar- 
atory to  a  march  sooner  or  later  to  Con- 
stantinople, all  proclaim  the  presence  of 
prodigious  events,  and  foreshadow  the  com- 
ing of  still  greater  catastrophies.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  effected  by 
Russia  a  few  months  ago  and  the  more  re- 
cent absorption  of  Khiva  in  the  valley  of 
the  Oxus  are  the  initial  steps  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  plan  which  aims  at  the  absorption 
of  a  continent. 

The  ambition  of  Russia  is  boundless. 
Not  content  with  an  empire  stretching  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Arctic,  and  from  the 
Baltic  on  through  northern  Asia  to  the  Pa- 
cific, she  is  still  ambitious  of  extending  her 
dominions,  and  the  shadow  of  this  ambi- 
tion falls  ominously  across  Europe  and 
darkens  all  Asia.  She  dreams  of  a  mighty 
empire  which  shall  claim  oceans  for  its  har- 
bors and  continents  for  its  provinces.  The 
plan  which  has  long  filled  the  outline  of  her 
imperial  policy  is  to  seize  Constantinople, 
cross  the  Bosphorus,  conquer  Persia,  and, 
passing  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  dispute 
with  England  for  the  possession  of  India. 
Her  southern  limits  thus  extended  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Ganges,  the  dominion  of 
the  continent  becomes  inevitable,  and  thus 
Asia  is  annexed  as  a  foot-block  to  the  throne 
of  her  empire. 

The  memories  of  the  Crimea,  then,  are 
not  obliterated.  England  will  yet  feel,  in 
the  robbery  of  her  most  flourishing  provin- 
ces, th^  vengeance  of  that  ambition  which 
neither  the  diplomacy  of  statesmen  nor  the 
arms  of  consolidated  soldieries  can  foil  or 
conquer. 

Nor  does  this  plan  involve  simply  terri- 
torial acquisition  ;  it  grasps  at  the  greatest 
commercial  advantages.   Hitherto  the  com- 
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merce  of  England,  France,  Spain  and 
nearly  all  Europe  with  India  and  China,  has 
been  subjected  to  slow  and  distant  voyages 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  But  since  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  a  far  more  rapid  and  easy 
passage  is  found  through  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  But  give 
Russia  Constantinople,  and  Russian  keels 
will  soon  guard  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  ports  of  Rosetta.  For  Constantinople 
controls  the  Dardanelles,  and  this  passage 
to  the  Mediterranean  once  secured,  Russian 
fleets  or  policy  would  soon  spread  Russian 
mastery  over  all  the  Mediterranean.  Thus 
fetter  this  important  sea,  and  the  commerce 
and  very  bread-markets  of  all  southern 
Europe  lie  at  the  mercy  of  Russia.  Thus 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Turkey  and  Greece 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
empire  as  much  dreaded  as  its  ambition  is 
aspiring.  Truly  *'  Constantinople  is  the 
key  of  the  world,"  as  Napoleon  said  at  St. 
Helena.  It  was  the  fear  of  this  plan  that 
disturbed  that  illustrious  warrior,  and  the 
fear  of  it  to-day  makes  Europe  tremble. 
Had  Russia  less  power  the  spectre  would 
seem  less  huge  and  formidable  \  but  power- 
ful as  she  is  in  numbers  and  resources  the 
apprehensions  of  Europe  are  well  grounded. 
The  only  obstacle  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  this  scheme, 
has  been  the  Turkish  Empire  backed  by  the 
consolidated  powers  of  Europe ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  her  territory  unimpaired  is 
the  only  impediment  which  can  prevent  it 
now.  For  the  preservation  of  Turkey  the 
resources  of  Europe  must  be  pledged.  Tur- 
key, of  herself,  can  offer  no  successful  resist* 
ance  to  Russia.  For  a  long  time  her  power 
has  been  waning,  and  nothing  has  kept  her  in 
existence  but  the  jealousies  of  other  nations, 
fearful  of  ambitious  Russia.  As  soon  as 
these  nations  cease  to  come  to  the  rescue 
the  doom  of  Turkey  and  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  sealed*  Let  the  fleet 
of  Russia  once  start  for  Constantinople,  un* 
impeded  by  rival  nations,  and  the  Turkish 
empire  will  be  trampled  into  powder.  It  is 
true  the  valor  of  the  Turks  is  historic ;  but 
valor  alone  cannot  accomplish  all  things. 
It  may  be  heroic  and  desperate,  but  without 
material  resources  it  is  powerless.  But 
while  the  valor  of  Russia  is  at  no  discount 
her  resources  are  well-nigh  illimitable.  The 
largest  and  best  accoutred  army^  a  rapidly 
increasing  navy,  and  the  most  unmeasured 
means,  when  developed,  of  any  nation  in 
Europe,  await  her  imperial  nod  to  convert 


plan  into  execution  and  ambition  into  con- 
quest. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  if  the  plans  of  Rus- 
sia are  so  formidable  why  did  she  submit 
the  Black  Sea  question  to  a  congress  of  pow- 
ers ?  Why  did  she  not  improve  her  oppor- 
tunity when  France  and  Prussia  were  grap- 
pling and  each  was  straining  every  nerve 
for  mastery?  Then,  if  ever,  it  may  be 
thought  her  ambition  could  have  been  real- 
ized, for  two  of  the  foremost  nations  of 
Europe  were  so  disposed  that,  if  they  could 
not  be  her  friends,  at  least  they  could  not 
well  become  her  enemies.  And  when  the 
number  and  power  of  her  adversaries  were 
thus  reduced  and  weakened,  why  did  she  not 
strike  if  she  has  intended  to  strike  at  all  ? 

Dear  as  this  scheme  is  to  Russia,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  she  is  too  discreet,  if 
not  too  humane,  to  unnecessarily  forfeit 
the  sympathies  of  all  Christendom  by  setting 
Europe  at  defiance  and  plunging  headlong 
into  aggressive  war.  "  Peaceably  if  we  can, 
forcibly  if  we  must,*'  is  doubtless  the  policy 
of  the  Russian  Czar.  The  submission  of 
the  Black  Sea  question  to  a  congress  of 
powers  was  a  master  stroke  of  policy.  No 
one  can  look  at  the  position  of  Russia  on 
the  map,  with  a  knowledge  of  her  popula- 
tion, commerce  and  resources,  without  in- 
stantly perceiving  the  vital  necessity  of  un- 
restrained outlet  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  commerce  of 
that  great  nation  must  be  shipped  by  sea, 
and  the  Baltic,  the  only  sea  over  which  she 
has  free  control,  is  open  to  navigation  but 
little  more  than  one-half  the  year.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  an  outlet  through  the  Dar- 
danelles which  admits  of  constant  commer- 
cial advantages. 

Russia  has  a  large  coast,  too,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  But  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  her 
right  of  coast  defense  was  grievously  re- 
stricted. She  was  denied  the  right  of  main- 
taining in  the  Euxine  a  fleet  of  sufficient 
strength  to  protect  her  coast  in  case  of  in- 
vasion. With  this  restriction  literally 
binding  her  in  the  South,  the  Dardanelles, 
in  a  military  as  well  as  commercial  point  of 
view,  became  to  her  precisely  what  the 
lower  Mississippi,  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
power,  would  become  to  the  United  States. 

Had  Louisiana  never  been  purchased 
from  France,  or  had  the  Southern  States 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  separate  confed- 
eracy, the  parallel  between  the  Northern 
States  and  the  Mississippi  and  Russia  and 
the  Dardanelles,  both  in  respect  to  self- 
defense  and  commerce,  would  be  perfect. 
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As  long  as  Russia  was  denied  the  right  of 
maintaining  in  the  Euxine  a  navy  sufficient 
io  insure  her  safety,  any  European  nation 
that  might  league  with  Turkey  could  at  any 
moment  sail  up  the  Dardanelles  with  hos- 
tile navies,  sink  the  Russian  fleet  almost  at 
a  broadside,  and  ravage  her  defenseless 
coasts.  Thus  her  most  easily  assailed  parts 
were  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  foreign  ene- 
mies. What  nation  would  thus  suffer  its 
commerce  to  be  subjected  to  the  caprices  of 
a  foreign  power,  or  would  mildly  permit  its 
most  easily  assailed  points  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  hostile  nations  ?  The  demands  of  Russia  in 
this  respect  were  not  only  wise  but  just ;  and  it 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  nations  to  these 
facts,  and  to  press  home  upon  them  the  just- 
ness of  these  demands,  that  this  submission 
was  resorted  to.  No  policy  could  have  been 
wiser  or  more  effective  in  riveting  the  sym- 
pathies of  enlightened  nations  to  her  cause. 
Russia  was  well  aware  that  if  her  demands 
were  refused  and  war  was  invoked  their  in- 
trinsic justice  would  go  far  to  shield  her 
from  the  censure  of  the  world.  If  they 
were  acceded  to  she  was  one  step  nearer  the 
consummation  of  her  plans.  In  either  case, 
therefore,  the  policy  pursued  would  be  ben- 
eficial to  Russia  and  injurious  only  to  her 
foes. 

But  aside  from  these  considerations  Rus- 
sia is  not  yet  ready  for  such  a  war.  How- 
ever strong  her  military  armaments  may  be 
apon  land ;  however  rapidly  her  navy  and 
other  elements  of  strength  may  be  rising 
into  power,  she  is  not  yet  ready  for  the 
threatened  blow.  The  contest  when  begun 
will  not  be  confined  to  land  and  the  strife 
of  armies.  The  sea  will  reel  beneath  the 
shock  of  navies,  and  her  white  foam  redden 
at  the  broadsides  of  their  squadrons. 

To-day  the  combined  fleets  of  England, 
France,  Austria  and  Turkey  could  sweep  the 
Russian  banner  from  the  seas.  To  oppose 
the  navies  of  her  adversaries  with  her  pres- 
ent naval  strength  would  be  to  court  irre- 
trievable disaster.  She  would  only  repeat 
the  history  of  the  French  at  Trafalgar  or 
the  Turks  at  Navarino.  But  as  soon  as  the 
fleet  of  the  Baltic  shall  be  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  Russia  that  lie  along 
that  sea  (a  consummation  not  impossible  nor 
distant,)  and  the  fleet  of  the  Euxine  has 
grown  to  equal  power,  we  may  then  believe 
that  the  decisive  time  has  come. 

And  it  may  be,  notwithstanding  these 
seeming  impediments,  sooner  than  this  Eng- 
land will  hear  the  tread  of  her  embattled 
legions  in   India.     Slowly  but  surely  the 


work  of  Russian  absorption  goes  on  east  and 
south-east  of  the  Caspian.  The  clutch  of 
Russia  is  already  upon  Khiva.  Nearer  and 
nearer  the  Russian  eagles  approach  the 
lines  of  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan, 
which  will  soon  be  the  only  remaining  bar- 
rier on  the  west  between  Russia  and  India. 
With  equal  slowness  but  with  eqilal  certain- 
ty the  borders  of  the  Russian  empire  in 
Asia  enlarge  toward  China  and  Hindoostan 
from  the  North.  Thus  gradually  the  circle 
of  Russian  authority  widens  in  Asia  as 
tribes  and  clans  of  semi-barbarous  people 
with  their  little  States  are  absorbed  by  the 
great  empire.  These  absorptions  justly  ex- 
cite the  fears  of  European  nations,  for  they 
well  know  they  bring  the  hour  of  Russian 
supremacy  in  Asia  nearer  and  nearer  to  her 
door. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  the  annexation  of 
Khiva  and  the  provinces  around  the  Cas- 
pian which  so  lately  started  England  to  her 
feet  ready  to  unsheathe  the  sword,  has  for  its 
real  object  the  crumbling  of  Turkish  author- 
ity in  Asia,  by  surrounding  it  on  every  side 
by  Russian  territory  and  Russian  influence. 

If  Russia  could  lop  off"  Turkey  in  Asia 
from  the  Turkish  empire,  and  leave  only 
Turkey  in  Europe  subject  to  the  Sultan, 
Turkish  authority  would  then  be  confined 
to  the  western  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
while  Russia  would  control  the  eastern 
shores  and  virtually  the  Dardanelles.  Thus 
strengthened,  the  foot-hold  of  Russia  in 
Europe  as  well  as  Asia  would  be  well  nigh 
immovable. 

But  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  Russia 
will  never  be  allowed  to  absorb  provinces 
along  the  Bosphorus  through  the  artful  pol- 
icy of  surrounding  Turkish  power  in  Asia, 
without  a  desperate  struggle.  But  that  such 
a  struggle  is  approaching  is  indubitable. 
To  calculate  the  relations  of  the  probable 
combatants  or  the  chances  of  defeat  or  vic- 
tory would  be  a  matter  of  uncertain  specur 
lation.  The  sympathies  of  Prussia,  how- 
ever, would  doubtless  be  with  Russia,  while 
the  rest  of  Europe  would  consolidate  against 
her.  But  whatever  relations  the  crisis  may 
necessitate,  the  world  awaits  with  eager  in- 
terest the  solution  of  the  question  of  Rus- 
sian supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Asia. 


In  matters  of  great  concern,  where  delay  is  fatal, 
there  is  no  surer  evidence  of  a  weak  mind  than  irreso- 
lution— to  be  undetermined  where  the  case  in  plain, 
and  the  necessity  urgent ;  to  be  always  intending  to 
lead  a  new  life  but  never  Ending  the  courage  to  set 
about  it. 
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^^^  SCHQQLi  JQUEIT&L. 

LANCASTER,  JULY,  1873. 


J.  P.  WICKERSHAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

THE  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will 
be  held  in  Elmira,  New  York,  on  the  5th, 
6th,  and  7th  days  of  August,  1873.  ^^^^ 
return  tickets  are  promised  on  the  Erie  and 
other  railroads  centering  at  Elmira.  A  cordial 
invitation  to  hold  the  meeting  in  that  city 
has  been  received,  signed  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  sixty-five  prominent  citizens, 
including  judges,  editors,  presidents  of 
banks,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  the  officers 
of  Elmira  College.  A  warmer  welcome 
was  never  promised  to  the  Association.  No 
effort  will  be  spared  to  render  this  meeting 
interesting  and  profitable.  A  large  attend- 
ance is  anticipated. 

The  morning  and  evening  of  each  day 
will  be  occupied  by  the  General  Association, 
and  the  afternoon  by  the  four  depart- 
ments. 

The  exercises  will  begin  at  10  a.  m., 
Tuesday.  After  very  brief  introductory 
exercises,  the  Association  will  proceed  at 
once  to  business.  No  time  can  be  spared 
for  elocutionary  or  musical  entertainments. 
To  give  time  for  the  thorough  discussion  of 
the  topics  presented,  the  several  papers  in- 
troducing them  should  be  short,  not  occu- 
pying more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes. 

As  an  educational  conference,  this  meet- 
ing should  invite  a  comparison  of  views  by 
representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  To  this  end  the  discussions  should 
be  a  prominent  as  well  as  an  attractive  part 
of  the  exercises.  The  need  of  condensation 
and  brevity  is  earnestly  commended  to  all 
who  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

An  attractive  programme  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  proper  officers.  The  subjects 
selected  are  among  the  most  prominent  in 
the  mind  of  educators,  and  the  men  named 
to  present  them,  are  recognized  leaders  in 
the  educational  work. 

— ^The  Lehigh  railroad  will  sell  round-trip 
tickets  for  two-thirds  full  fare,  good  from 
August  4th  to  August  8tb. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Mary- 
land, will  meet  this  year  on  August  37th, 


28th  and  29th,  at  Hagerstown.  As  this 
place  is  very  convenient  of  access  from  all 
Southern  Pennsylvania,  we  .  hope  a  large 
number  of  our  teachers  will  improve  the 
occasion  by  paying  a  professional  visit  to 
their  brethren  in  our  sister  State.  From 
personal  knowledge,  we  can  assure  one  and 
all  a  cordial  welcome.  Such  fellowship  will 
do  good  in  both  States. 


■♦ 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Association 
will  hold  its  twentieth  annual  session 
in  the  Opera  House  at  Pittsburgh,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  12,  13 
and  14,  1873.  '^^^  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme, subject  to  some  changes,  prepared 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

There  will  be  two  sessions  eSach  day,  one 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening. 

PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY,    AUGUST    I2TH. 

8^  A.  M. — Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  at  the 
Opera  House. 

9  A.  M. — Opening  and  organization. 

9)^  A.  M. — Address  of  welcome  by  William  R. 
Ford,  chairman  of  Local  Committee. 

Response  by  Charles  H,  Verrill,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Rejwrt  of  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Enrollment  of  members. 

12  M. — Inaugural  Address,  by  the  President,  Ed- 
ward Gideon,  of  Philadelphia. 

Miscellaneous  business. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Iji  P.  M. — Report  of  committee  :  The  Obligation 
of  Cities  to  Provide  for  the  Supcrintendency,  by 
Edward  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia. 

81^  p.  M. — Address  by  Rev.  George  P.  Hays,  D.  D., 
of  Washington,  Pa.    Subject :  "  Every-day  Logic" 

WEDNESDAY,   AUGUST   I3TH. 

9  A.  M. — Paper  by  B.  C.  JilJison,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Report  of  Committee  upon  Compulsory  EducatioOt 
D.  Schcedler,  chairman,   Broadheadsville 

Paper  by  Edward  Brooks,  Millersville  :  What  Can- 
our  Schools  do  to  quicken  the  Public  Conscience  ? 

Paper  by  Henry  S.  Jones,  Erie  :  The  Best  Plan  for 
the  Organization  of  the  Schools  of  a  Township. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

7^  P.  M. — Report  of  committee:   High  Schools^ 
and  their  place  in  a  Public  System  of^  Education,  by 
M.  N.  Hortgn,  chairman,  Williamsporl. 

8>^  P.  M.— -Address  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wood,  Pittsburgh. 
Subject :  The  Conflict  between  Science  and  Theology. 
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THURSDAY,    AUGUST   I4TH. 

9  A.  M.— Report  of  Committee :  A  Uniform  Plan 
ofGnnting  Certificates  to  Teachers,  by  J.  P.  Wick- 
cnham,  Chairman,  Harrisburg. 

PSiper^Natural  Science  in  our  Schools,  by  Lemuel 
Amennan,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Paper— Our  Normal  School  Policy,  by  J.  A.  Cooper, 
Edinboro,  Pa. 

Paper— By  Miss  Annie  Lyle,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

E^TENING  SESSION. 

7^  P.M. — Lecture  on  "Sound,"  illustrated  by 
ezpenments,  by  A.  A.Breneman,  L.  B.,  Late  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  State  Agricultural  College. 

%%  P.  M.— Address  by  E.  H.  Cook,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Subject — Moral  Instruction :  Its  Place  in  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  members  of  the 
Association  may  visit  the  different  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh ;  the  local  com- 
mittee will  provide  for  an  open-air  meeting  in  one  of 
the  many  groves  in  the  suburbs. 

Boarding  accommodations  can  be  obtained  as  fol- 
lows: Hotels  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  day.  Pri- 
vate boarding-houses  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  day.  A  committee  will  be  in  at- 
tendance to  escort  members  to  any  place  they  may 
designate ;  and,  to  facilitate  their  choice,  a  list  of  the 
several  places  will  be  published,  with  the  location 
and  price  of  each. 

The  railroad  charges  are  as  yet  not  fixed,  but  the 
railroad  ticket  agent  will  publish  the  rates  at  an  early 
day. 

It  is  expected  that  most  roads  will  give  return 
tickets  It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  of  the  State  will 
asemble  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting  a  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Ample  time  will  be  given  for  the  discussion  of 
lapeis  and  reports.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  last  August : 

Rtiobftd^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instruct- 
ed, in  preparing  the  future  work  of  this  Association,  to 
limit  all  papers  read  before  it  to  fifteen  minutes,  and 
all  addresses  to  thirty,  and  that  a  suitable  time,  after 
each  paper,  be  allowed  for  discussion,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Association. 

It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  observed,  except  in 
erening  addresses. 

In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Charles  H.  Ver&ill,  Chairman, 

Mamfield^  Pa  ,  June  18,  1873. 


Rev.  M.  B.  Sloan  will  hereafter  conduct 
a  department  of  local  news  from  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  S.  has  so  large  an  ac- 
qnaintance  west  of  the  mountains  that  we 
anticipate  an  interesting  summary  of  monthly 
news.  He  will  also  receive  subscriptions 
for  The  Journal. 


The  Connecticut  5^^^/ y^wfwa/ for  June, 
in  noticing  this  Journal,  speaks  thus  in 
compliment  to  the  author  of  the  papers  on 
the  subjects  of  Polygons  and.  Circular 
Functions : 

Mr.  Schneider  possesses  a  mathematical  mind  of  a 


very  high  order.  He  is  also  an  indefatigable  worker . 
This  paper  on  Circular  Functions,  and  the  preced- 
ing ones  on  Polygons,  are  claimed  by  him  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  study  which  will  lead  to  new  and 
better  methods  of  solving  cubic  and  other  equations 
than  any  yet  devised,  and  "to  put  into  clearer  light 
matters  in  regard  to  infinitesimals  than  the  reason- 
ings of  either  Newton  or  Leibnitz  did."  As  these 
expectations  are  not  the  idle  presumptions  of  one 
who  is  only  seeking  for  fame,  but  of  one  whom  we 
know  to  be  a  deep  thinking  and  thoroughly  honest 
and  modest  student  of  mathematical  science,  we  shall 
await  with  interest  the  further  development  of  his 
labors,  and  its  reception  by  scholars  in  higher  mathe- 
matics. 


With  this  number  The  Journal  enters 
upon  its  twenty-second  year.  It  has  been 
nearly  three  years  under  its  present  manage- 
ment. What  it  has  accomplished  for  the 
good  of  the  cause  of  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania cannot  be  estimated,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  scarcely  any  other  agency  has  done 
so  much.  During  the  whole  period  since  its 
establishment,  it  has  occupied  the  skirmish 
line  of  the  great  battle  against  ignorance, 
doing  equal  duty  with  the  best  and  bravest  sol- 
diers who  fought  by  its  side.  By  these  com- 
bined efforts,  the  enemy  has  been  vanquished 
and  pushed  to  the  rear  in  many  a  fierce  fight, 
but  his  hosts  are  still  formidable,  and  other 
struggles  are  impending.  In  these,  the 
Journal,  with  fresh  strength,  will  take  such 
part  as  may  be  assigned  it.  It  has  enlisted 
for  the  war.  Dropping  the  figure,  our  read- 
ers will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Journal 
has  just  closed  the  most  prosperous  year  of 
its  existence,  and  the  prospects  are  that  the 
next  will  be  still  more  prosperous.  Its 
list  of  paying  subscribers  is. probably  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  educational  journal  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  does  not  yet  era- 
brace  one-fourth  of  all  the  teachers  and  direc- 
tors in  the  State.  In  a  few  counties,  the 
name  of  nearly  every  teacher  is  upon  our 
list,  but  in  others,  the  names  can  be  counted 
on  our  fingers.  There  are  still  thousands 
of  teachers  among  us  who  have  not  been 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  knowing  that 
it  pays  to  take  an  educational  journal — pays 
not  only  in  an  intellectual  and  professional 
way,  but  in  money,  A  gratifying  change, 
however,  is  taking  place  in  this  respect. 
More  than  twice  as  many  teachers'  names  are 
now  on  our  list  as  there  were  two  years  ago, 
and  we  expect  to  receive  large  accessions  dur- 
ing the  present  year. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  express 
our  sincerest  thanks  to  all  friends  who  have 
stood  by  the  Journal.  Superintendents, 
directors  and  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
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State  have  given  us  their  good  word  ands 
sent  us  lists  of  subscribers,  and  we  feel  un- 
der great  obligations  to  them.  As  the  best 
return  we  can  offer,  we  have  tried  to  make 
the  Journal  a  power  for  good.  We  have  filled 
its  columns  from  month  to  month  with  just 
such  matter  as  we  thought  best  calculated  to 
aid  those  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of 
teaching  and  managing  our  schools.  That  we 
have  in  some  measure  succeeded,  the  pros- 
perous past,  the  promising  future,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  complimentary  resolutions  and 
letters,  abundantly  attest.  We  mean  to 
make  the  Journal  still  better  the  coming 
year  than  it  has  ever  been.  As  an  earnest  of 
this  intention,  we  send  out  the  present  num- 
ber dressed  up  with  a  new  title-page  and 
otherwise  improved.  We  will  reciprocate 
all  favors  shown  to  us  to  the  very  best  of  our 
ability.  Give  us  the  encouragement  we 
ought  to  receive,  and  we  will  place  in  your 
hands  an  educational  paper  which  shall  be 
an  honor  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  peer  of 
any  in  the  land. 

The'two  men  who  did  most  to  form  the 
character  of  the  presentjjgeneration  in  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury   were,   without   doubt,   the  teachers, 
Jonathan  Gause  and  John  Beck,  the  former 
a  representative  of  the  Quaker  and  the  lat- 
ter of  the  German  element  among  our  peo- 
ple.    Both  died  during  the  past  year  at  a 
I  ripe  old  age,  without  an  enemy,  and  with 
/  thousands  whom  they  had  instructed  and 
;  trained  up  to  useful  manhood,  to  mourn  for 
.   them.      We  had   intended  to  present  to- 
\  gether  to  our  readers  full  sketches  of  these 
)  two  good,  and,  in  many  respects,  great  men ; 
but  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  procure 
I  but  one,  that  of  Jonathan  Gause,  published 
in  this  number.     The  author  is  Prof.  Lewis 
H.  Gause,  of  Harrisburg.     It  is  somewhat 
long,  but  all  who  read  it  carefully  will  regret 
not  its  length  but  its  shortness.     A  volume 
would  hardly  contain  the  full  record  of  a 
life  so  useful. 

The  editor  of  this  Journal  was  for  some 
years  a  pupil  of  Jonathan  Gause's,  and  ac- 
knowledges himself  deeply  his  debtor.  On 
another  occasion,  he  will  supplement  the 
interesting  sketch  now  presented  with  some 
personal  reminiscences  of  this  part  of  his 
school-life. 


Some  of  the  gentlemen    who    have    so 

kindly  favored  us  in  this  and  the  preceding 

number,  with  their  views  on  the  subject  of 

0  the  work  and  management  of  teachers'  in- 


titutes,  have  as  it  seems  to  us,  under-rated 
the  value  of  the  instruction  which  can  be 
given  by  the  members  of  the  institutes  them- 
selves. Mr.  White  thinks  that  to  rely 
wholly  on  their  own  teachers  is  "to  make 
the  institutes  as  nearly  worthless  as  possi- 
ble." And  Prof.  Allen  states  that  "  in  one 
or  two  counties  of  the  State,  institutes  have 
nearly  died  out  by  attempting  to  run  them 
on  what  is  called  'home  talent.**'  Now, 
does  not  the  question  as  to  whether  an  insti-. 
tute  should  be  instructed  by  its  own  mem- 
bers or  by  persons  from  abroad,  depend  upon 
circumstances  ?  May  it  not  be  that  at  some 
times  and  at  some  places,  it  is  best  to  adopt 
one  plan,  and  at  other  times  and  other 
places  a  different  one  ?  We  have  no  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  or  against  the  one  or  the 
other.  We  believe  in  the  policy  of  getting 
the  best,  but  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the 
poorest  institutes  ever  held  in  Pennsylvania 
have  been  managed  and  instructed  almost 
exclusively  by  teachers  from  abroad,  while 
some  of  the  best  and  most  fruitful  have 
relied  wholly  upon  "home  talent.*'  The 
reverse  of  this  statement  is  also  true.  In 
view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  a  judicious 
superintendent,  about  to  call  an  institute, 
will  look  around  and  see  if  he  has  near  him 
the  needed  talent  to  do  the  required  work. 
If  he  finds  this  talent  he  should  use  it ;  if 
not,  he  should  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
for  it,  if  he  must.  The  whole  question  re- 
solves itself  into  one  oi  fitness.  With  equal 
fitness,  however,  we  decidedly  prefer  that 
the  work  should  be  done  by  the  home  teach- 
ers, for  the  same  reason  that  we  prefer  that 
the  pupils  in  a  school  should  do  their  own 
work  rather  than  that  the  teacher  should  do 
it  for  them.  The  best  teacher  is  he  who 
induces  his  pupils  to  do  the  most  for  them- 
selves; so  he  is  the  best  superintendent  who 
gets  the  most  work  out  of  his  own  teachers. 
The  cramming  process  is  not  much  more 
to  be  commended  in  an  institute  than  in  a 
school,  and  mere  show  is  to  be  deprecated 
in  both. 


Does  the  mind  grow  ?  If  it  grows,  does 
it  grow  according  to  laws,  or  does  it  not  ? 
If  it  grows  according  to  laws,  can  these  laws 
or  any  of  them  be  ascertained  ?  All  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  thus  answered  they  refute  the  doctrines 
of  those  who  hold  that  there  is  no  science  of 
teaching. 

But  teaching  as  an  art  is  by  no  means  an 
experimental  art.  The  teacher  does  not 
arrive  at  a  correct  practice  by  trying  one 
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thing  after  another  until  he  finds  the  right 
way  to  success.  An  oculist  may  "spoil 
hushels  of  eyes"  in  attaining  skill  in  his 
profession ;  but  God  never  intended  the 
human  soul  to  be  the  subject  of  such  rough 
experimentation.  As  a  farmer  learns  by  re- 
peated trials  what  fertilizers  are  best  suited 
to  the  soils  he  works,  as  a  physician  admin- 
isters his  medicines,  guided  only  by  what  he 
has  observed  of  their  effects,  so  the  teacher 
may  by  a  series  of  similar  experiments  ob- 
tain a  certain  kind  of  professional  skill,  but 
it  is  not  the  highest  kind. 

Teaching  in  its  proper  sense  is  a  rational 
or  fine  art  akin  to  sculpture,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, and  yet  higher  than  either.  The 
scnlptor  must  have  some  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  the  stone  he  works,  of  the  body 
he  would  fashion,  of  the  mind  that  warms 
that  body  with  life  and  quickens  it  with 
spirit,  and  yet  all  this  knowledge  is  but  the 
vulgar  means  with  which  he  would  work  out 
a  divine  end — the  tools  he  uses  in  search  of 
the  ideal  he  would  realize.  The  sculptor 
sees  a  beautiful  image  hid  in  the  rough  stone, 
and  he  works  days  and  weeks,  perhaps, 
to  set  it  free — ^to  present  it  to  the  admiring 
gaze  of  men.  So,  too,  the  teacher  gather- 
ing together  all  that  is  known  of  the  human 
body  and  the  human  mind  and  the  means 
of  educating  them,  uses  it  in  the  effort  to 
make  full  men  and  women  of  the  chil- 
dren committed  to  his  charge.  He  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  teacher  who 
does  not  see  in  every  child,  however  igno- 
rant, ill-favored  or  uncouth,  the  attributes 
of  true  manhood — the  image  of  God,  and 
who  does  not  understand  that  his  great  work 
is  to  realize  this  ideal. 


The  School-Room. 


A  FOREIGN  correspondent  writes  to  the 
National  Normal  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  method  of  teaching  grammar 
witnessed  in  a  Swiss  school : 

The  teacher,  in  order  to  combine  penman- 
ship,  spelling,  reading  and  grammar,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  composition  besides,  dictates 
eight  short,  sijxiple  sentences,  which  are  written  by 
all  the  papils  with  marked  rapidity,  considering  their 
age  While  dictating  he  pays  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  pupils,  manner  of  holding 
the  pen  and  other  points  concerning  penmanship  A 
pnpil  is  called  upon  to  rise  and  read  the  sentences  as 
he  has  written  them.  Before  he  is  through  reading 
half  a  dozen  hands  are  raised.  Some  have  a  word 
more,  others  a  word  less.  The  reader  takes  his  seat 
and  aJl  the  mistakes  mentioned  are  corrected,  wher- 


ever they  really  exist  Several  pupils  are  now  called 
upon  to  read,  and  their  mistakes  in  reading 
are  corrected,.  The  spelling  of  the  words  is  ne^ct 
in  order.  Eiach  pupil  spells  a  word  of  his  own 
writing  when  his  turn  comes.  If  any  disagree 
with  the  speller  they  indicate  it  by  raising  their 
hands.  The  teacher  calls  upon  one  of  them  to  give 
his  spelling  and  then  asks  how  many  agree  or  how 
many  disagree.  His  own  decision  is  never  given  till 
the  very  last.  As  correct  French  spelling  involves  a 
great  many  rules  in  grammar,  the  pupil  is  occasion- 
ally required  to  give  his  reason  for  spelling  the  word 
thus  in  that  connection.  In  this  manner  the  spelling 
continues  till  all  the  words  are  spelled  correctly. 
This  part  of  the  exercise  is  often  varied  by  exchang- 
ing writing-books  so  that  pupils  can  in  that  way  cor- 
rect each  other. 

As  the  half  hour  is  up,  and  it  is  eleven  o'clock,  the 
pupils  are  dismissed  till  2  P.  M.,  when  they  assemble 
again  for  parsing.  A  pupil  reads  the  sentences  writ- 
ten in  the  forenoon,  while  the  teacher  writes  them  on 
the  board, -making  about  as  many  errors  as  the  pupils 
are  liable  to  make.  Hands  are  up  as  soon  as  a  word 
is  incorrectly  written.  He  asks  one  generally  mak- 
ing that  mistake  to  make  the  correction,  and  give  his 
reasons,  if  possible.  When  the  sentences  are  all  cor- 
rectly written,  each  pupil  in  turn  parses  a  word  in 
full  till  all  the  words  are  parsed.  If  a  definition  is 
called  for,  it  is  always  tie  very  last  question  asked. 
Language  used  indicates  that  the  pupil  is  not  defining 
the  word  mechanically,  but  as  one  who  has  handled 
it  and  really  knows  something  about  its  peculiarities. 
Here  mutual  criticism  is  encouraged  as  before.  An 
oral  grade  is  given  to  each  pupil  before  calling  upon 
his  successor  to  parse  the  next  word.  The  hour  being 
about  closed,  the  teacher  assigns  for  the  first  part  of 
the  next  hour  a  re-writing  of  these  sentences  in  an- 
other book  in  the  neatest  possible  manner,  and  then 
illustrates  on  the  board  what  he  expects  to  introduce 
in  the  next  dictation  concerning  grammar ;  for  these 
pupils  have  never  yet  used  a  grammar. 

Upon  the  whole,  comparatively  few  mistakes  were 
made  during  the  entire  exercise.  But  the  reader 
justly  asks,  How  can  these  teachers  take  so  much 
time  for  recitations  ?  For  the  present  let  it  sufHce  to 
say  that  they  claim  that  two  or  three  such  exercises  a 
week  do  more  good  than  one  day  in  each  branch  in- 
volved, with  the  accompanying  text-books.  I  was 
convinced  that  there  was  much  force  in  the  state- 
ment when  I  found  the  pupils  of  the  next  higher 
grade,  age  from  ten  to  twelve,  parsing  all  the  words 
in  ordinary  complex,  and  compound  sentences  con- 
tained in  a  reading-book,  besides  beginning  analysis. 
I  am  now  studying  the  organization  of  the  graded 
schools  in  its  details,  and  I  expect  to  answer  the 
above  question  more  satisfactorily  in  an  article  on 
the  organization  of  the  public  schools  in  Switzerland. 


A  Method  of  Spelling. — Miss  Julia 
McFarlan,  of  Peru,  Ind.,  sends  to  the  Michi- 
gan Teacher  a  method  of  conducting  the 
spelling  exercises  in  the  schools  of  that  place, 
which  she  pronounces  "  a  success  :'* 

First,  we  write  twenty  words  on  the  blackboard 
one  day,  which  are  to  be  studied  and  spelled  the 
next  day.  At  the  proper  time  they  are  pronounced, 
when  each  pupU,  who  is  furnished  with  Chase's 
Writing  Speller,  writes  them.  The  words  all  writ- 
ten, '<  collectors''  appointed  for  the  year  (one  or  two 
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rows  of  seats)  gather  the  books,  examine  them,  and 
mark  the  words  misspelled.  In  the  high  school 
we  take  off  fifty  per  cent,  for  one  word,  in  other 
grades  only  five  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
^1  names  of  pupils  whose  books  show  one  zero  are 
presented  to  the  teacher.  These  members  are  known 
as  members  of  the  **  zero  company,"  and  are  required 
to  remain  after  school  and  spell  all  the  words  they 
have  missed  during  the  week.  At  our  monthly 
examination  twenty  of  the  words  misspell^  during 
the  month  are  given  for  examination^  at  which  time 
they  are  graded  as  before,  i.  e,,  fifty  off  for  each 
word.  An  account  of  the  daily  recitations  is  kept  by 
the  collectors,  and  at  the  end  of  the  examination  is 
counted  in  with  the  grades  for  their  other  studies,  in 
making  their  general  average.  You  will  no  doubt 
see  advantages  derived  from  this  method,     i.  By 

Eutting  the  lesson  on  the  board  there  is  no  possi- 
ility  of  mistaking  the  lesson.  2.  The  close  working 
and  the  **  zero  company"  stir  their  pride.  3.  They 
constantly  have  before  them  all  the  words  they  have 
spelled  during  the  year. 

Geography. — Dear  J<fumal\  As  I  have  been  so 
benefited  by  hints  on  teaching  certain  branches 
through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  I  will  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  plan  adopted  for  conducting  our  lesson 
in  geography  in  the  first  or  A  class.  We  are  study- 
ing the  physical  part  atid  reviewing  the  descriptive 
part,  together  with  the  map  questions.  The  scholars 
furnish  their  own  questions  on  the  map,  five  from 
each  lesson,  which  are  written  on  slips  of  paper  and 
exchanged  in  class,  each  student  being  responsible 
for  ten  questions,  the  five  he  gives  and  the  five  he 
gets  in  exchange.  They  are  encouraged  to  associate 
their  knowledge  of  history  with  their  questions. 
Those  given  one  day  are  answered  the  next,  together 
with  such  as  the  teacher  may  ask.  The  following 
questions  given  by  some  of  the  class — all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  under  fifteen — ^will  show  that  the 
effect  is  to  awaken  thought  and  bring  the  mind  to 
associate  and  generalize. 

1.  Why  cannot  Utah  be  admitted  into  the  Union  ? 

2.  What  parallel  crosses  Lake  Mini  Waken  ? 

3.  Where  did  the  first  settlers  of  Utah  remove 
from  ? 

4.  What  is  the  longitude  of  Sacramento  ? 

5.  When  was  Kansas  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
what  preceded  it  ? 

1.  \Vho  owns  Cuba?  what  is  its  capital?  with 
what  country  is  it  having  war  ?  and  for  what  object  ? 

2.  What  improvements  are  now  going  on  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama?    * 

3.  Who  owns  Balize,  and  what  is  its  capital  ? 

4.  How  many  battles  did  the  Mexicans  gain  in  the 
Mexican  war  ? 

5.  Locate  Mt.  Popocatapetl.  s.  L.  B. 
Cumberland  county. 


The  Month, 


THE  American  Society  of  Mining  En- 
gineers concluded  its  spring  session  in 
Philadelphia,  last  week,  by  an  excursion  to 
the  Schuylkill  region,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company.     Their  autumn  meeting  will  be 


held  in  Easton,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  Pardee  Hall,  at  Lafayette 
College.  This  magnificent  structure  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  in  its 
large  size — the  flooring  covering  two  and  a 
half  acres — and  thorough  equipment  for 
technical  studies,  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
edifices  for  scientific  uses  in  the  world.  The 
present  Freshman  class  numbers  107,  and  the 
applications  for  admission  to  the  several  de- 
partments of  Lafayette  College  now  exceed 
those  of  any  other  year. 

Prof.  Agassiz  has  planned  an  excellent 
novelty  in  his  summer  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  naturalists,  to  be  established  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  near  New  Bedford. 
Twenty-one  professors  of  eminence  in  differ- 
ent departments  of  natural  history  have  vol- 
unteered their  services  free,  for  the  first 
season.  The  objects  of  study  will  be  chosen 
with  the  view  of  practically  instructing  in 
the  methods  of  zoological  investigation 
and  classification  those  who  wish  to  become 
teachers  of  this  science.  A  semi-official  ac- 
count says  they  will  be,  in  part — extinct 
animals  compared  with  extant  ones ;  the 
animals  and  plants  of  the  deep  sea ;  fishes 
and  reptiles;  birds  and  mammals ;  breeding, 
nests  and  eggs  of  birds  ;  breeding  and  im- 
provement of  the  domestic  animals  ;  fish 
culture;  drawing  and  painting  animals; 
microscopic  investigations ;  insects  injurious 
to  vegetation,  etc.  In  all  these  branches 
instruction  will  be  given  by  means  of  actual 
practice  and  specimens. 

Mr.  John  Anderson,  a  retired  merchant  of 
New  York,  living  at  Tarrytown,  has  presented 
for  the  purpose  of  this  carrying  out  this  plan 
the  beautiful  island  of  Penikese  near  New  Bed- 
ford, containing  about  100  acres  and  worth 
^100,000,  and  has  added  the  sum  of  ^50,000 
toward  the  endowment  of  the  school.  The 
enterprise  can  be  put  on  a  permanent  basis 
with  ^200,000  more  for  the  endowment  and 
230,000  more  for  immediate  outlay  in  build- 
ings, steamer,  dredge,  etc.  The  income  of 
foreign  institutions  of  this  kind  is  much 
larger.  The  Zoological  Society  of  London 
receives  annually  JS 100, 000;  the  Natural 
History  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
J 1 00, 000;  the  Zoological  Society  of  Am- 
sterdam, 150,000 ;  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
t^SS^^^^  >  ^^^  Kew Botanical  Garden  jioo,- 
000 ;  the  Berlin  Aquarium,  $50,000.  It  is 
believed  that  the  direct  economical  benefit 
to  the  nation  of  a  school  of  practice  and  re- 
search like  that  now  proposed  will  be  great. 
Professor  Agassiz,  it  is  said,  in  studying  the 
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embryology  of  barn-yard  fowls,  to  discover 
the  best  method  of  improving  their  breed 
and  productiveness,  has  sacrificed  over  3,000 
eggs.  For  a  similar  purpose  he  has  opened 
more  than  2,000  turtles.  The  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  oyster  culture,  fish  cul- 
ture, and  the  breeding  of  horses  and  cattle, 
offer  equally  promising  fields  for  scientific 
investigation,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  give 
important  aid  to  the  present  empircism  of 
practice. 

» 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  late  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education  contains  certain  items  of  spe- 
cial interest  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1870,  provision  was  made  for  establish- 
ing a  system  of  art  education  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  general  idea  of  the  plan  was  to 
lay  a  broad  foundation  for  art-culture  by 
miiversal  instruction  in  elementary  drawing 
in  the  public  schools,  and  providing  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  stages  of  art  in  drawing 
classes  and  special  art-schools.  Mr.  Walter 
Smith  was  brought  from  England  to  superin- 
tend this  work.  The  board  say  of  the  result, 
"Perhaps  no  other  educational  improve- 
ment undertaken  in  the  State  ever  met  with 
more  general  and  hearty  favor  than  has  been 
accorded  to  this.  Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  desirableness  or 
practicability  of  aesthetic  culture  as  a  branch 
of  common  school  education,  there  is  now  a 
tolerably  general  agreement  among  well- 
informed  persons  as  to  the  commercial  value 
of  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of 
industrial  arty  especially  in  a  community 
largely  engaged  in  mechanical  and  manu- 
fccturing  pursuits.*'  The  board  and  the 
directors  rely  mainly,  in  this  work,  upon  the 
regular  teachers  of  the  schools. 

The  State  has  adopted  the  policy  of  erect- 
ing boarding-houses  for  the  pupils  attending 
the  normal  schools.  The  one  erected  at 
Westfield  cost  ^75,000;  that  about  to  be 
completed  at  Bridgewater  is  expected  to 
cost  f  61,000.  The  board  regret  that  model 
or  practice  schools  have  not  been  established 
in  connection  with  their  normal  schools,  and 
strongly  urge  this  addition. 

Massachusetts,  as  a  State,  has  never  given 
any  money  to  support  her  public  schools. 
"  It  has  ever  been  her  policy,  from  the  time 
when  schools  were  first  required  to  be  set  up 
in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  down 
to  the  present  day,  to  require  the  towns  to 
provide  their  own  schools,  without  any  aid 


whatever  from  the  public  treasury."  The 
board  now  think  this  policy  should  be 
changed,  and  that  the  State  should  aid  di- 
rectly in  supporting  the  schools.  The 
policy  they  recommend  is  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  board  insist  upon  further  improve- 
ment in  the  work  of  preparing  teachers. 
"No  matter,'*  they  say,  "  how  much  money 
is  raised  and  expended  for  schools,  unless 
care  is  taken  to  provide  competent,  ener- 
getic, devoted  and  professionally  skilled 
teachers,  the  outlay  will  not  yield  its  legiti- 
mate benefits."  Massachusetts  has  six  nor- 
mal schools,  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  ex- 
cellent institutions;  but  it  is  added  that  '*they 
do  not  and  never  can  furnish  more  than  a 
tithe  of  the  trained  teachers  needed  for  the 
service  of  the  State.** 

Two  things;  ^re  suggested  ;by  the  State 
board  in  the  way  of  remedy:  "Another 
class  of  training  schools  as  supplementary 
to  those  now  in  operation,  when  a  short, 
and  consequently  cheap  course  of  strictly 
professional  instruction  may  be  imparted** ; 
and  "the  introduction  of  normal  training 
into  high  schools  and  academies.** 

"Another  improvement,*'  say  the  board, 
"  of  vital  importance,  is  that  which  has  for 
its  object  the  securing  of  a  more  complete 
attendance  at  school  of  the  children  of 
school-age.**  To  bring  this  about,  the 
board  suggest  "a  more  stringent  system  of 
compulsion,  with  the  necessary  agencies  for 
its  efficient  administration,"  and,  "  the  em- 
ployment of  an  additional  force  of  moral 
agencies." 

The  board  earnestly  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  county  supervision. 
They  say,  "  with  the  existing  evidence  of 
the  utility  and  importance  of  this  agency  of 
progress  and  improvement,  which  comes  to 
us  from  a  score  of  States,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  presumption  in  us  to  assume  that 
Massachusetts  can  maintain  her  former  pres- 
tige in  educational  matters  without  the 
adoption  of  this,  or  some  analogous  instru- 
mentality, for  the  increase  of  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  the  management  of  her 
schools." 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


We  copy  the  following  from  a  recently 
published  pamphlet  entitled  a  "  History 
of  Lock  Haven,"  giving  information  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  the  Central 
Normal  School  Association,  and  the  pro- 
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gress  made    in  the  work  of  constructing 

buildings,  etc.: 

The  Central  Normal  School  Association  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  incorporated  the  four- 
teenth day  of  February,  1870.  A  site  for  the  building 
was  soon  after  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
the  western  portion  of  Lock  Haven,  and  Philip  M. 
Price,  now  deceased,  who  had  been  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of  the  Association,  one  of  its  most  zealous  and 
liberal  friends,  and  at  the  time  a  memb^  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  conveyed  to  the  association  eigh- 
teen acres  of  land,  including  the  site  selected,  which, 
when  properly  prepared  and  ornamented,  will  prove 
one  of  the  finest  locations  for  such  a  school  in  the 
State.  The  buildings  have  been  let  and  are  now  be- 
ing constructed  by  Messrs.  Hippie,  Wilson  &  Hippie, 
Brown,  Blackburn  &  Curtin,  and  Charles  Sheid,  at  a 
cost  of  $95,000 

The  school  building  will  be  of  stone  and  brick. 
The  centre  portion  to  be  five  stories  high,  with  wings 
four  stories  high.  The  entire  building  will  be  thor- 
oughly heated  and  ventilated  by  means  of  heat  ra- 
diated from  iron  pipes  to  be  heated  with  steam  and 
placed  under  the  basement  floor,  flues  for  those 
purposes  connecting  with  each  apartment  in  the 
building. 

The  basement  story  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
above  ground,  will  be  well  lighted  and  airy,  includ- 
ing dining-room,  kitchen,  pastry  and  bake- room, 
laundry,  dry  room,  servants*  room,  baths,  etc.  TTie 
first  floor  will  contain  school-rooms,  recitation-rooms, 
oflices,-  parlors,  library,  museum,  laboratory  and  class- 
rooms. The  second  floor  will  be  arranged  for  music, 
parlor,  study-rooms,  bath-rooms,  etc.,  and  hall  large 
enough  to  seat  at  least  one  thousand  persons.  The 
third  and  fourth  floor  will  be  arranged  for  sleeping 
apartments  and  study-rooms,  as  well  as  the  fifth  story 
in  the  centre  portion  of  the  building.  The  entire 
building  is  to  be  lighted  with  gas  and  supplied  with 
water,  and  will  be  fitted  out  with  all  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  conveniences  and  improvements,  so 
as  to  make  it  not  only  a  first-class  school  building, 
but  a  pleasant  home  for  the  student,  and  will  afford 
comfortable  quarters  for  over  five  hundred  students, 
male  and  female — each  sex  having  its  appropriate 
portion  of  the  building  entirely  to  itself. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows :  President,  L. 
A.  Mackey;  Secretary, S.  D  Ball;  Treasurer, Thomas 
Yardley. 


Obituary. 


C.   L.    STEINMULLER. 

/  Charles  Louis  Steinmuller,  late  principal  of 
/  the  German-English  public  school  of  Laticaster,  Pa., 
[  died  May  24th,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  had  for  a 
year  or  more  suffered  from  occasional  hemorrhage, 
but  retained  his  position,  doing  efficient  work,  until 
the  last  week  of  his  life,  except  at  Intervals  of  a  few 
days  each,  when  utter  prostration  compelled  absence 
from  the  post  of  duty.  The  Saturday  before  his  death 
we  went  with  him  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  then 
cheerful  and  hopeful,  talked  of  spending  apart  of  the 
approaching  vacation  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
in  Virginia,  and  of  returning  for  a  few  weeks  to  the 
Brigantine  beach,  where  we  had  seen  him  last  sum- 
mer. We  took  breakfast  together  and  parted,  expect- 
ing to  meet  again  within  a  tew  hours.    He  returned 


to  Lancaster  by  an  early  train,  that  he  might  have  a 
final  rehearsal  of  his  choir  preparatory  to  the  dedica- 
tion services  of  a  noble  church  edifice  just  erected  by 
the  congregation  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber. As  usual,  he  did  not  spare  himself.  The  music 
of  the  day  was  a  triumph  worthy  of  the  place.the  oc- 
casion, and  fhemasterly.skill  of  the  leader  who  had  put 
so  much  of  his  life  into  that  triumph.  When  he]  laid 
down  the  baton  on  Sunday  night,  it  was  for  the  last 
time.  He  was  at  school  on  Monday,  and  again  on 
Tuesday.  But  his  work  was  done.  Exhausted  na- 
ture must  at  last  give  way.  With  the  look  of  death  in 
his  patient  blue  eyes,  and  the  pallor  of  death  in  his 
brave,  strong  face,  he  turned  to  his  chief  assistant, 
remarking  quietly,  "  I  can  stand  it  no  longer  ;"  and, 
instead  of  his  accustomed  polite  *'  Good  morning,*' 
bidding  her  an  ominous  "  Good-bye."  On  Saturday 
he  died,  passing  away  gently  and  fearlessly — fit  clos- 
ing of  a  brief  but  busy  Christian  life. 

Poeta  nascitur^  nonfit  I   So  of  teachers.     They  are 
rather  "  born"  than  "made."     He  was  a  teacher  both 
by  birth  and  training,  and,  like  the  apostle  of  old, 
he  ever  "magnified  his  office  "     Teaching  was   to 
him  A  grand  work,  and  the  prospect  of  greater  pecu- 
niary profit  in   other  spheres   of   labor   never,   we 
believe,  tempted  him  to  swerve  from  the  straight 
line  of  duty  marked  out  for  himself.      He  was  the 
son  of  a  teacher  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  was  born  i 
December  4,  1836.     His  education  as  a  professional ! 
teacher  was  received  at  the  Teachers*  Seminary  at  \ 
Friedberg.      After  graduation^  he  passed   into  the  | 
rank  of  Teachers,  and  was  assigned  to  a  parochial  ' 
school.     He  came  to  America  some  fourteen  years 
ago,   when   about  twenty-two  years  of  age.      The 
vestry  of  Zion's  German  Lutheran  Church  of  Lancas- 
ter engaged  him  as  organist,  granting  him  permission 
to  organize  a  parochial  school,  which  he  opened  in 
i860      He  remained  in  charge  of  this  school,  until 
elected    principal    of   the    German- English    public 
school  of  Lancaster,  some  three  or  four  years  since. 
He  was  for  some  time  leader  of  the  English  Lutheran 
ch'iir,    at    one  time    training  the    choirs  of   both 
churches.      He  was  also  for  years,    by  common 
choice,  leader  of  the  Lancaster  Maennerchor,  a  Ger- 
musical  organization — a  high  compliment   to 


man 


\ 
\ 


his  skill  as  a  musician.  His  love  for  music  was  a  A 
passion.  The  more  striking  passages  in  the  operas  \ 
and  oratorios  seemed  as  sharply  defined  and  as  1 
familiar  to  him  as  are  choice  passages  in  prose  and  I 
poetry  to  the  well-read  student  of  literature. 

We  recall  an  evening  at  the  Academy  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Nilsson's  first  concert,  how  he  thrilled  to 
the  magic  of  her  voice,  in  *<  Angels  Ever  Bright  and 
Fair ;"  and  perhaps  no  one  enjoyed  more  apprecia- 
tively than  he  the  almost  perfect  execution  of  Theo- 
dore Thomas  in  his  better  selections.  But  song 
sweeter  than  Nilsson's  at  her  best,  and  symphony  so 
full  and  rich  that  Thomas  can  but  render  it  afar  ofT, 
may  now  be  his  to  enjoy,  to  participate  in,  to  appre- 
ciate more  and  more  forever. 

He  was  buried  May  27th,  at  Zion  Cemetery,  in  a 
green  and  wooded  spot,  many  hundreds  of  old  and 
young  gathered  in  honest  grief  about  his  open  grave. 
The  solemn  burial  service  was  read,  the  parting 
hymn  by  the  Moennerchor  was  sung,  and  amid  the 
falling  shadows  of  evening  the  large  concourse  slowly 
dispersed,  the  flippant  impressed,  and  the  thoughtful 
recognizing  as  the  lesson  of  his  modest  life  the  \ 
eternal  fact  that  the  truest  wealth  consists  neither  in  \ 
gold  nor  lands,  and  that  earth  nor  Heaven  has  . 
higher  meed  of  praise  than  this — Faithful  till  Deatb !  ' 
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THE  salary  of  J.  T.  Nitrauer,  Esq ,  Super- 
intendent of  the  borough  of  Lebanon, 
has  been  increased  from  $600  to  j8oo  per 
annum  j  and  the  salary  of  T.  Bodle,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of  Wyoming  county,  from 
J500  to  j  1,000  per  annum. 


The  post-office  address  of  B.  F.  Shaub, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Lancaster  county, 
has  been  changed  to  Lancaster;  that  of 
Hiram  F.  Pierce,  Esq.,  Su)>erintendent  of 
Chester  county,  to  West  Chester,  and  that 
of  H.  H.  Woodal,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
Fulton  county,  to  Harrisonville. 


If  superintendents  will  promptly  send  to 
the  School  Department  postage  bills, 
properly  itemized  and  receipted,  covering 
correspondence  with  the  department  only, 
the  postage  will  be  refunded.  Correspond- 
ence with  directors  or  other  parties  cannot 
be  paid. 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NO.    I 


NAMES. 


I 


RESIDENCE. 


1032' Miss  Maggie  Thorpe 

1033  Miss  Ella  Buzby 

1034  Jno.H.  Davis 

1035  Miss  A.  L.  Warren. 

1036  A.  B.  Kreider 

1037  James  C.  Gable 

1038  Miss  Emma  Wiley... 

1039  Miss  Nancy  White.. 

1040  H.  A.  Foresman 
I04I<L.O.  Foose 
1042 


><H3 
X044 

1045 

1046 

1047 

XQ4S 

1049 
1050 
X051 


1052 

"053 
1054 


Miss  M.  M.  Mackey. 
Miss  M.  Kenworthy 

Miss  M.  Marshall 

Miss  Sue  Fenton.... 
Mrs.  Katie  G.Houck 
Miss  Eihma  Warren 
Miss  Ruth  Sharpless 
Richard  T.  Owen.... 
Miss  Sallie  P.  Frey.. 
Miss  Anna  M.  Dar- 
lington  

Miss  M.  E.  Harland 

Wm,  F.  Long 

Miss  £.  Carrie  Davis 


Sugar  Grove,  Warren 
Chester,    Delaware 
Soudersburg,    Lane. 
Gettysburg,    Adams 
Salunga,  Lancaster 
Lancaster         *' 
Lancaster        " 
Gettysburg,     Adams 
Lock  Haven,  Clinton 
Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
Chester,    Delaware 
Chester,  " 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 
Chester,    Delaware 
Idaville,    Adams 
Gettysburg,    •* 
Media,   Delaware 
Shamokin,  North'd 
Gettysburg,    Adams 

Coatesville,  Chester 
CorbiaXR'ds,Br'dPd 
Sadsburyville,  Chester 
West  Chester,      " 
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he  is  spending  the  summer  in  making  special 
preparation  for  further  effort  in  this  line,  his 
instruction  may  be  gxpected  to  be  still  more 
efl&cient.  No  man  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Woodruff  the  wants  of  Pennsylvania  schools 
and  Pennsylvania  teachers;  and  no  man 
understands  better  what  may  be  done  at  a 
teachers'  institute  to  supply  them.  His 
terms  are  moderate,  and  J  his  address  is  New- 
town, Bucks  county.  Pa. 

A.  N.  Raub. — Prof.  Raub  is  a  Pennsjrl- 
vanian,  born  and  educated  in  the  State.  He 
is  well  known  to  our  superintendents  and 
teachers  as  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
efficient  of  the  instuctors  who  have  officiated 
at  our  institutes  within  the  last  few  years. 
As  an  acting  deputy  of  this  departipent  he 
attended  a  number  of  institutes  during  the 
last  season,  and  none  but  words  of  commen* 
dation  reached  us  in  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  instruction.  For  terms  and 
times  address  him  at  Lock  Haven,  Clinton 
county,  Pa. 

Chas.  H.  Verrill. — Prof.  Verrill  will 
retire  from  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Mansfield,  and  engage  in  the  institute  work 
this  fall,  giving  his  whole  attention  to  this 
work.  Prof.  V.  has  been  employed  in  the 
school  above  named  for  a  period  of  eight 
years,  during  the  last  four  of  which  he  has 
served  as  principal.  His  instruction  will 
be  direct  and  practical.  He  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Mansfield,  Tioga  county.  Pa. 

G.  L.  Eberhart. — Mr.  Eberhart  is  now 
a  lawyer,  but  he  has  had  much  experience 
as  a  teacher,  a  superintendent  and  an.  insti* 
tute  instructor.  He  purposes  attending  a 
few  institutes  the  coming  reason.  His  ad- 
dress is  New  Brififhton,  Beaver  county.  Pa, 


INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTORS. 


W.  W.  Woodruff. — Mr.  Woodruff  at- 
tended a  large  number  of  institutes  last 
year  as  an  acting  deputy  of  this  department. 
His  work  gave  full  satisfaction  then,  and,  as 


DEPARTMENT  HELP   AT  INSTI- 

TUTES. 


Last  season  the  School  Department  used 
the  money  appropriated  for  the  salary  of 
an  assistant  deputy  superintendent  to  pay 
several  acting  deputy  superintendents  in  at- 
tending institutes.  As  an  assistant  deputy 
has  now  been  appointed,  this  money  is  no 
longer  available :  but  Prof.  Robert  Curry, 
who  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  named, 
will  devote  his  whole  time  during  the  season 
to  the  work  of  attending  institutes.  He  has 
had  large  experience  in  training  teachers. 
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and  will  enter  upon  the  work  with  an  earn- 
est desire  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good. 
His  boarding  expenses  while  in  actual  atten- 
dance at  an  institute  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
paid  by  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  it, 
but  all  his  other  expenses  will  be  paid  by 
the  State.  Those  counties  which  received 
no  help  from  the  Department  last  year  will 
be  the  first  served  this  year.  In  writing  it 
should  be  stated  whether  helped  last  year  or 
not. 

Prof.  Curry  may  be  addressed,  School 
Department,  Harrisburg ;  or  better,  per- 
haps, Nos.  2  and  4  Sixth  street,  Pittsburgh. 

The  State  Superintendent  and  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent Houck  will  render,  as  hereto- 
fore, such  help  at  institutes  as  they  may  be 
able. 

PERMANENT    CERTIFICATES. 


Committees  on  teachers  permanent  certifi- 
cates should  always  organize  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  institute  at  which  they  are  elected. 
It  would  be  well  for  them  also  to  fix  upon 
and  announce  the  time  of  at  least  one  ineet- 
ing  to  be  held  during  the  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  applications  for  perma- 
nent certificates.  It  is  optional  with  com- 
mittees whether  they  examine  applicants  or 
not,  but  such  examinations  have  become 
customary  in  many  leading  counties,  and  are 
demanded  by  teachers  solicitous  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  their  profession.  No  ap- 
plication is  legal  unless  considered  and  pass- 
ed upon  formally  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  signatures  of  the  individual 
members  obtained  separately  have  no  official 
meaning.  Applications  when  known  to  be 
thus  signed  will  be  in  all  cases  rejected. 
Superintendents  should  look  carefully  to  this 
matter. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCES. 


UP  to  the  time  of  writing,  conferences  of 
superintendents  have  been  held  at  the 
following  points :  City  and  borough  super- 
intendents at  Harrisburg,  May  20;  and 
county  superintendents  at  Reading,  May  30; 
at  Harrisburg,  June  3  ;  at  Williamsport, 
June  5.  Those  remaining  to  be  held,  at 
this  writing,  are  that  at  Pittsburgh,  June 
II ;  that  at  Franklin,  June  13  ;  and  that  at 
Scranton,  June  24. 

Much  was  expected  from  this  form  of  con- 
sultation, but  the  results  have  surpassed  all 
expectations.     Never  before  have  such  fruit- 


ful educational  meetings  been  held  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Never  before  have 
school  officers  obtained  so  clear  a  view  of 
the  work  that  needs  doing.  And  never 
before  have  such  efforts  been  made  to  organ- 
ize the  forces  that  are  wanted  to  do  it. 
Unless  we  greatly  miscalculate  their  signifii- 
cance,  these  conferences  will  mark  a  new 
era  in  educational  progress  among  us.  The  • 
only  drawback  in  the  whole  matter  was  the 
absence  of  the  superintendents  mentioned 
in  the  proceedings. 

AT  HARRISBURG — ^MAY  20. 

The  city  and  borough  superintendents 
met  pursuant  to  call.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent was  elected  president,  and  Super- 
intendent Burns,  of  Harrisburg,  was  made 
secretary.  The  following  superintendents 
were  present,  most  of  them  at  all  the  three  ses- 
sions :  Messrs.  Buehrle,  of  Allentown ;  Mil- 
ler, of  Altoona;  Meeder,  of  Chester;  Cot- 
tingham,  of  Easton ;  Bums,  of  Harrisburg ; 
Nitrauer,  of  Lebanon;  Raub,  of  Lock 
Haven ;  Gotwals,  of  Norristown ;  Luckey, 
of  Pittsburgh;  Patterson,  of  Pottsville; 
Severn,  of  Reading;  Bosley,  of  Titusville, 
and  Davis,  of  Williamsport.  Shelly,  of 
York,  had  gone  to  Europe,  and  two  or  three 
others  were  either  sick  or  had  sickness  in 
their  families.  Several  had  no  better  excuse 
for  being  absent  than  all  might  have  had. 
Deputy  Superintendents  Houck  and  Curry 
were  present  all  the  time,  lending  efficient 
aid. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  report 
the  proceedings  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  every  moment  of  the  three  sessions  was 
taken  up  with  earnest  work.  The  following 
questions  underwent  examination : 

1.  Grades  and  courses  of  study. — ^Under 
this  head  were  discussed  high  schools,  grad- 
ing schools  and  transferring  pupils,  what 
should  be  embraced  in  a  course  of  study, 
drawing,  vocal  music,  object  and  language 
lessons,  and  the  proper  organization  of  the 
teaching  force  of  a  city  or  town  into  one 
faculty.  When  considering  the  subject  of 
drawing,  some  very  creditable  specimens, 
prepared  by  pupils  in  the  Springfield  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Ford  principal,  were 
exhibited  by  Superintendent  Luckey. 

2.  Preparing  teachers. — ^This  discussion 
embraced  normal  departments  and  training 
schools  in  connection  with  high  schools, 
institutes,  professional  reading,  teachers' 
libraries,  etc. 

3.  Examinations  and  visitations. — The 
whole  subject  was  carefully  considered. 
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4.  Reports  to  School  Department, — ^The 
defects  in  our  mode  of  obtaining  the  average 
attendance  and  the  percentage  of  attendance 
of  pupils  were  pointed  out,  and  many  valu- 
able practical  suggestions  were  made. 

5.  Bringing  children  to  school  and  keeping 
them  there  long  enough  to  instruct  and  train 
them  properly. — ^This  question  elicited  more 

•  earnest  investigation  than  any  other.  Never 
before  have  we  seen  the  question  handled 
▼ith  such  good,  practical  common  sense. 
Pennsylvania  cities  and  towns  will  from  the 
day  of  the  conference  onward  take  wiser 
and  more  effective  action  in  this  matter. 

The  following  resolutions,  adopted  by 
the  conference,  express  in  the  main  the 
conclusions  arrived  at : 

1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that 
the  ooorse  of  study  in  town  and  city  schools  should 
be  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  practical  wants  of 
the  practical  age  in  which  we  live,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
is  consistent  with  that  general  culture  of  mind  and 
heart  which  ought  to  be  the  basis,  as  it  is  the  end,  of 
til  education  ;  and  that  we  regard  as  of  much  im- 
portance the  introduction  of  exercises  in  language 
and  composition  in  all  grades,  beginning  with  the 
lowest,  deeming  these  to  be  the  best  means  of  impart- 
ing to  children  facility  and  correctness  in  the  use  of 
langva^e. 

2.  'That  drawing  and  vocal  music  should  be  regu- 
larly and  systematically  taught  in  all  schools  of  all 
grades,  and  that,  as  superintendents,  we  will  use  our 
best  efforts  to  popularize  and  promote  the  study  of 
these  important  arts. 

3.  That  we  regard  the  district  institute  and  similar 
agencies  as  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  and  pros- 
perity of  our  town  and  city  schools,  and  that  we  in- 
voke the  official  aid  and  countenance  of  Boards  of 
Control  in  strengthening  this  arm  of  the  service. 

4.  That  every  corps  of  teachers  ought  to  provide 
for  themselves  a  library  of  standard  professional  read- 
ing. 

5.  That  we  respectfully  recjuest  the  school  depart- 
ment to  establish  such  a  basis  for  reports  of  atten- 
dance, percentage,  etc.,  as  will  more  nearly  accord 
with  the  facts  of.  attendance  than  does  our  present , 
method. 

6.  That  the  present  and  prospective  failure  of  our 
State  Normal  schools  adequately  to  supply  us  with 
trained  teachers,  make  it  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
dnty  of  Boards  of  Control  to  look  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  and  training  departments  in  con- 
nection with  high  schools,  thus  ensuring  a  supply  of 
teachers  as  well  as  developing  and  utilizing  teaching 
tiient  at  home  which  must  otherwise  remain  unre- 
cognized and  unknown. 


AT  READING — ^MAY  30. 

The  Conference  met  in  the  City  Hall  at 
9  A.  M.  The  State  Superintendent  was 
called  upon  to  preside,  and  Superintendent 
Newlin,  of  Schuylkill  county,  was  appointed 
secretary.  It  was  decided  that  the  first 
balf-hour  of  each  session  should  be  devoted 
to  asking  and  answering  questions.     By  lo 


o'clock  all  the  superintendents  invited  were 
present,  as  follows:  Messrs.  Shaub,  of  jLan- 
caster ;  Pierce,  of  Chester ;  Baker,  of  Dela- 
ware; Eastburn,  of  Bucks;  Rambo,  of 
Montgomery;  Brunner,  of  Berks;  Lehman, 
of  Lebanon;  Newlin,  of  Schuylkill;  Knauss, 
of  Lehigh,  and  Raesley,  of  Northampton. 
Deputy  State  Superintendent  Houck  and 
City  Superintendent  Severn  were  also  pre- 
sent. 

After  a  number  of  questions  had  been 
asked  and  answered  the  subject  of  Teachers* 
Certificates  was  taken  up.  The  conclusions 
reached  were  that  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  granting  certificates  of  the  higher 
grades ;  that  it  would  be  best  for  teachers  to 
hold  the  professional  certificate  at  least  a 
year  before  applying  for  a  permanent  certi- 
ficate; that  it  would  be  wise  to  require 
applicants  for  permanent  certificates  to 
undergo'  an  examination  in  some  of  the 
higher  branches  of  instruction ;  and  that  the 
county  committee  should  examine  such 
applicants  in  all  cases. 

The  subject  of  institutes,  county,  local 
and  district,  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
forenoon  session  and  was  continued  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  discovered  that  the  instru- 
mentalities best  adapted  in  one  county  to 
improve  teachers  and  increase  the  interest 
in  education  generally  were  not  equally  well 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  all  counties. 
No  better  way  was  found  of  fixing  the  time 
of  holding  institutes  than  that  at  present  in 
use.  Directors*  Day  at  institutes  had 
proven  very  successful  in  some  counties 
and  promised  increased  usefulness  in 
others.  The  exercises  of  an  institute  should 
be  mainly  professional^  and  be  conducted 
by  the  best  talent  attainable  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Graded  Schools  received  a  large  share  of 
consideration.  It  was  seen  that  a  school  of 
two  grades,  a  primary  and  a  higher  grade, 
could  be  easily  established  wherever  from 
sixty  to  eighty  children  could  be  conve- 
niently brought  together;  that  high  schools 
are  practicable  in  villages  and  small  towns 
only  when  open  to  the  reception  of  pupils 
from  the  surrounding  districts;  and  that 
high  schools  in  districts  exclusively  rural, 
however  desirable,  could  only  be  successfiil 
among  people  entertaining  generally  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  value  of  education. 

After  the  question  hour  the  evening  ses- 
sion was  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  District  Supervision,  the 
necessity  of  which  was  insisted  upon  on  all 
sides,  and  School  Visitation. 
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The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Eastburn,  Shaub  and  Rambo, 
reported  the  following,  which  were  adopted. 
A  resolution  was  also  adopted  approving 
the  plan  of  holding  conferences  of  superin- 
tendents. 

1 .  That  there  is  a  growing  necessity  for  higher  in- 
struction in  our  public  schools,  and  that  especial  at- 
tention should  be  given  by  school  officers  to  the 
establishment  of  a  more  efficient  system  of  graded 
and  high  schools  to  provide  for  such  instruction. 

2.  That  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  our  public 
schools  than  now  exists  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
utilize  fully  our  teaching  force,  and  that  proper  dis- 
trict officers  should  be  appointed  to  give  the  needed 
inspection. 

3.  That  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  the 
insertion  in  all  permanent  certificates  hereafter  to  be 
granted,  of  branches  in  addition  to  those  now  re- 
quired. 

4.  That  there  should  be  a  closer  organization 
amongst  the  directors  of  a  county  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  intrusted  to  their  charge,  and 
that  to>  this  end  we  recommend  the  holding  of  direc- 
tors' conventions. 

5.  That  we  should  avail  ourselves,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, of  the  capabilities  for  good  offered  by  a 
system  of  county,  local,  and  district  institutes  in  im- 
proving teachers  and  schools  and  developing  a  correct 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  our  educational 
needs. 


AT    HARRISBURG — ^JXJNE     3. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  who  stated  its  object 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  He 
then  took  the  chair,  and  R.  M.  McNeal,  of 
Huntingdon,  was  appointed  secretary.  Su- 
perintendents Kain,  of  York,  Kast,  of  Cum- 
berland, Smith,  of  Franklin,  Woodall,  of 
Fulton,  Ingram,  of  Dauphin,  Wright,  of 
Perry,  Robinson,  of  Juniata,  Bell,  of  Mifflin, 
McNeal,  of  Huntingdon,  and  Gregory,  of 
Clearfield,  were  present.  The  absentees 
were  Sheeley,  of  Adams,  Fisher,  of  Bedford, 
who  was  out  of  the  State,  and  Holland,  of 
Blair,  who  was  sick. 

Messrs.  Ingram,  Gregory  and  Kast  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  resolutions. 

Questions  were  asked  and  answered  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  the  Committee  on 
Permanent  Certificates,  and  the  persons  who 
undertake  to  teach  summer  schools  without 
certificates;  after  which  a  very  full  discussion 
took  place  on  the  subject  of  Teachers*  In- 
stitutes, county,  local  and  district. 

At  the  evening  session  the  most  import- 
ant questions  asked  were:  "How  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  children  not-  in  school?** 
"How  to  secure  better  out-buildings?'* 
"Have  superintendents  a  right  to  refuse 
certificates  on  account  of  age?**     The  re- 


mainder of  the  session  was  taken  up  in 
considering  graded  schools,  and  teachers* 
examinations." 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  work  done, 
after  disposing  of  a  number  of  minor  ques- 
tions, was  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  "reports,**  "uniformity  in  granting 
certificates,'*  "school  visitation,"  and 
"  bringing  all  our  children  to  school.**  * 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  a 
series,  which,  as  amended,  is  as  follows  : 

1.  That  we  deem  the  holding  of  local,  district 
and  county  institutes  of  great  advantage  to  teachers, 
directors,  patrons  and  pupils,  and  recommend  that 
greater  efforts  be  put  forth  to  make  them  a  success. 

2.  That  in  conducting  institutes,  citizens  and  di- 
rectors should  be  invited  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
exercises. 

3.  That,  as  a  rule,  we  consider  only  two  regular 
professional  instructors  necessary  at  a  county  insti- 
tutc,  and  that  teachers  should  be  afforded  a  full 
opportunity  of  participating  in  the  exercises. 

4.  That,  the  Committee  on  Permament  Certificales, 
after  their  organization  at  the  county  institute,  ap- 
point a  regular  time  of  meeting  for  the  examination 
of  teachers,  and  give  due  notice  thereof. 

5.  That  we  regard  the  practice  of  granting  the 
use  of  school-rooms  during  the  summer  season  to 
persons  not  holding  legal  certificates  as  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  recommend  that  it  be 
discontinued. 

.  6.  That  we  recommend  the  policy  of  raising  the 
grade  of  provisional  certificates,  as  fast  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  several  counties  will  permit. 

7.  That  the  theory  of  teaching  should  be  made  a 
specialty  in  examinations. 

8.  That  where  schools  are  graded  they  should 
all  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of 
the  higher  department. 

9.  That  the  subject  of  proper  out-buildings  for 
schools  is  too  much  neglected,  and  in  view  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  this  cause  we  recommend  radical 
reform  in  this  direction. 

10.  That  we  strongly  recommend  the  more  fre- 
quent visitation  of  schools  by  directors  and  patrons, 
and  of  patrons  by  teachers,  believing  that  great  good 
is  accomplished  by  these  agencies. 

11.  Tnat  we  recommend  that  'directors  submit 
their  plans  to  the  county  and  state  superintendents 
for  approval  before  erecting  school  buildings. 

12.  That  the  State  Superintendent  be  requested 
to  devise  some  plan  by  which  greater  uniformity  in 
the  grading  of  certificates  throughout  the  State  may 
be  effected. 

13.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  State  Superintendent  in  calling  local  confer- 
ences of  county  superintendents. 


AT  WILLIAMSPORT — ^JUNE   5. 

The  Conference  met  at  the  Herdic 
House  at  9  o*  clock.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent assumed  the  chair,  and  R.  M. 
Magee,  of  Centre,  was  appointed  secretary. 
The  following  superintendents  were  present 
at  the  opening:  Messrs.  Lucore,  of  Elk; 
Gahan,  of   Lycoming;  Allen,   of  Potter; 
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Noetling,  of  Snyder;  Horton,  of  Tioga; 
Burrows,  of  Union;  Henry,  of  Montour, 
and  Magee,  of  Centre.  Mr.  Herr,  of  Clinton, 
was  present  at  the  evening  session.  Messrs. 
Johnson,  of  Cameron,  Shipman,  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Martin,  of  Sullivan,  were 
absent  without  assigning  any  reason.  Dep- 
uty Superintendent  Houck  was  present  at 
all  the  sessions,  and  Superintendent  Raub, 
of  Lock  Haven,  was  present  a  part  of  the 
time. 

The  following  is  substantially  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  as  prepared  by  the  sec- 
retary for  the  Williamsport  papers : 

Committee  on  Resolutions:  Messrs.  Al- 
len, Burrows  and  Horton. 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  hour  of  each 
session  be  devoted  to  asking  and  answering 
questions  relative  to  the  superintendent's 
work.  Amongmany  other  questions  pertaining 
to  statistics,  etc.,  the  State  Superintendent 
stated  that  in  the  new  forms  of  reports, 
school  directors  need  not  mention  exonera- 
tions separately;  that  warrants  for  State 
appropriations  will  be  issued  promptly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  He 
also  advised  county  superintendents  to  with- 
hold their  approval  of  district  reports  when 
they  know  that  the  financial  statement  of 
the  district  has  not  been  published;  also, 
advised  superintendents,  when  practicable, 
to  visit  districts  and  assist  in  making  out  the 
reports;  he  also  advised  that  the  specific 
directions  relating  to  statistics  be  strictly 
complied  with.  In  answer  to  questions 
asked,  he  stated  that  suit  may  be  brought 
against  directors,  and  they  may  be  tried  for 
loss  sustained  by  negligence ;  also,  that  the 
secretary  of  a  school  board  has  no  right  to 
accept  pay  for  his  services  and  afterward 
divide  the  same  among  the  other  directors 
in  the  form  of  a  donation. 

The  subject  of  local  institutes  was  taken 
up  and  fully  discussed  by  all  present.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  local  insti- 
tutes should  be  held  on  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days, immediately  after  visiting  the  schools. 

The  subject  of  county  normal  schools  was 
taken  up,  fully  discussed  and  the  System 
warmly  advocated. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  at  two 
o'clock.  Among  the  answers  to  questions 
were  the  following :  That  provisional  certi- 
ficates may  be  granted  for  a  shorter,  but  not 
for  a  longer  time  than  oneyear^  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Permanent  Certificates  should 
org^ize  and  appoint  their  officers  at  the 
institute  where  elected,  and  should  appoint 
at  least  one  meeting  to  be  held  during  the  year. 


The  subject  of  district  institutes  was  next 
discussed,  and  it  was  held  that  practically 
two  things  operated  against  their  success, 
viz. :  Distance,  and  want  of  a  competent 
leader,  and  without  the  latter  it  is  unsafe  to 
recommend  them.  This  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  district  superintendency.  The 
following  plan  was  suggested  and  approved, 
viz. :  That  a  number  of  adjacent  districts 
employ  a  teacher,  not  a  director,  to  exer- 
cise supervision  over  twenty  to  twenty-five 
schools,  who  should  be  leader  at  the  local 
and  district  institutes,  secretary  and  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  districts  over  which  he 
exercises  supervision. 

The  subject  of  county  institutes  was  con- 
sidered at  length.  Different  methods  of 
securing  attendance  and  making  them  effec- 
tive were  suggested.  The  basis  of  the  exer- 
cises at  an  institute  should  be  strictly  pro- 
fessional, and  confined  to  a  regular  course 
of  instruction.  The  day  exercises,  work; 
evening  exercises,  more  popular.  Every 
institute  should  have  its  directors'  day, 
in  the  forenoon  of  which  directors  to  have 
a  meeting  apart  from  the  institute,  the 
superintendent  meeting  with  them  and  intro- 
ducing business  to  them.  In  the  after- 
noon meet  with  the  institute. 

School  visitation  was  next  considered. 
The  superintendents  should  work  when  they 
visit  schools,  and  pay  special  attention  to 
the  out-buildings  and  surroundings.  This 
was  discussed  in  all  its  details. 

It  was  recommended  that  in  view  of  the 
abuse  of  school-houses,  directors  should  place 
the  care  of  the  school- house  during  vaca- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  nearest  patrons  of 
the  school. 

The  evening  session  was  called  at  eight 
o'clock.  Questions  relating  to  the  work  of 
the  superintendency  considered  during  the 
first  hour.  The  subject  of  teachers*  exami- 
nations was  then  taken  up.  Large  classes 
should  be  divided  up  into  parts  of  five  or 
six  persons  each.  The  following  plan  was 
approved :  Oral  and  written  methods  com- 
bined and  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  not  in  the  order  in  which  the 
branches  are  on  the  certificates,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  applicants'  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples involved ;  and  that  the  work  of  pre- 
paring for  future  examinations  be  made  defi- 
nite by  assigning  a  certain  portion  of  each 
branch  as  a  lesson  for  the  year. 

The  subjects  of  Elementary  Drawing, 
Music  and  Physiology,  were  by  State  Super- 
intendent Wickersham  recommended  to  be 
added  to  the  common^school  course  wherever 
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practicable  and  introduced  into  the  schools, 
as  already  done  in  Centre.  He  also  recom- 
mended that  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  natural  sciences  should  be  imparted. 

The  following  resolutions  reported  by  the 
committee  were  unanimously  adopted  ; 

1.  That  the  holding  of  county  and  local  institutes 
isof  great  advantage  lo  teachers,  and  that  direclors 
and  parents  Ehould  make  greater  efforts  to  attend 

2.  Thai,  ordinarily,  two  professional  instructors  at 
B  counly  teachers'  institute   are  preferahle  to  more. 

3.  That  directors  should  not  grant  the  use  uf 
school-rooms  for  private  schools,  to  leachen  who  do 
not  hold  valid  certificates. 

4.  That  the  grade  of  provisiotialcertificales  should 
be  raised  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  warrant. 

5.  That  greater  attention  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties should  be  given  to  the  erection  and  care  of  school 
out-buildings. 

6.  That  directors  should  submit  their  plans  to 
the  county  superintendent  before  building  school- 

7.  That  the  State  should  encourage  and  aid  in 
establishing  county  normal  schools  in  counties  not 
easily  accessible  to  State  normal  schools. 

8.  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  holding  of 
local  conferences  of  county  superintendents  by  the 
•itate  superintendent. 

ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 

BUCKS.— The  schools  of  Solebury  held  a  pic- 
nic and  educational  mass  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  school  board,  June  14.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  class-drills,  essays,  recitations, 
spelling-matches  and  addresses  by  invited  guests. 
Premiums,  in  the  shape  of  pictures,  apparatus  and 
books  for  libraries,  were  given  to  the  schools  show- 
ing the  best  specimens  of  penmanship,  the  most 
improvement  in  penmanship,  the  best  drawings,  the 
best  results  in  spelling,  and  the  beat  record  of  atlen- 

Ce.vtke. — The  schools  have  all  been  closed  for 
some  time,  except  those  of  Bellefonte,  which  closed 
with  a  musical  entertainment  on  Friday  evening. 
May  13d,  at  the  court-house.  The  exhibition  reflected 
much  credit  on  teachers  and  pupils.  During  the 
week  examinations  were  held  in  the  different  grades. 

Crawford. — Schools  nearlyal!  in  session.  A  few, 
from  the  want  of  experienced  tenchera,  are  not  open 
at  present.  These  will  mostly  be  filled  by  teachers 
who  are  now  attending  the  Normal  School  at  Edin- 

Dei-aware.— North  Chester  borough  and  Darby 
township  will  each  build  a  schonl-houae  this  year. 
Media  will  enlarge  her  school-building. 

Jefferson. — Eight  new  school-houses  have  been 
built  during  the  year. 

Lebanon,— The  school  board  ofLebanon  twrough, 
before  the  close  ol  the  school  year  just  ended,  deter- 
mined to  have  public  examinations  of  the  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  and  to  grant  diplomas  to  the 
graduates  of  the  high  school.  In  pursuance  of  this 
action,  an  examining  committee  of^five  was  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  pupils  of  the  high  school,  and 
three  of  them,  John  Meily,  Robert  H.  Buck  and 
Howard  C.  Shirk  received  diplomas. 


Luzerne. — Having  raised  the  standard,  teacheis 
are  in  demand.  The  director?  generally  arein favor 
of  employing  better  teachers,  and  they  are  willing 
to  pay  higher  salaries. 

Perry. — The  public  schools  have  all  closed  atid 
the  boards  of  several  districts  have  taken  the  neees- 
saty  steps  to  have  new  houses  erected. 

Somerset. — Laudable  efforts  are  being  made  to 
build  a  number  of  good  houses  during  the  summer 
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The  American  Educational  Readers  : 

N£W  Graded  Rsader  No.  One.     El^antfy  Illus- 

trated,  l2mo.  Pp. :  64-  Pricey  25  cents.  New  York  : 

Jvisonf  JBiaJkeman,  Tayhr  6^  Co. 

Vew  Graded  Reader  No.  Two.  H^A  Illustra- 
HoHs.  i2mo.  Pp.:  124.  Price^  40  cents.  New 
York :  Ivisofif  Blakemany  Taylor  6*  Co. 

New  Graded  Reader  No.  Three.    With  lUustra- 
turns.    l2mo.   Pp.:    160.     Price,  50   cents.     New 
York  :  Ivison^  Blakeman^  Taylor  h*  Co. 

New  Graded  Reader  No.  Four.  With  Illustra^ 
Hons,  l2mo.  Pp. :  240.  Price,  70  cents.  New 
York:    IvisoUf  Blakeman^  Taylor  &*  Co. 

The  very  last  series  of  Readers.  With  all  others 
before  them  from  which  to  know  what  features  have 
proren  of  permanent  excellence  and  what  are  of 
secondary  importance;  what  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  what  has  had  but  the  merit  of  novelty  to 
commend  it ;  with  the  best  teaching  talent  available 
in  the  preparation  of  the  several  books ;  the  best 
axtiscs  in  the  country  to  design  and  engrave  the  illus- 
tntions ;  the  best  faces  of  type,  the  best  quality  of 
piper,  and  the  University  Press  of  Cambridge  to  do 
the  printing — why  should  this  not  be  a  series  fully 
eqnal  to  any  other  of  its  class  in  the  market  ?  The 
publishers  knowing  what  to  do,  and  possessing  every 
fecility  for  doing  it  well,  have  spared  neither  labor 
nor  expense  to  make  these  books  what  they  are — 
simply  admirable. 

MiDDLEMARCH  :  A  Study  of  Provincial  Life.  By 
Georj^e  Eliot.  2  vols.  i2mo,  Clothf$2-So.  New 
Vtri:  Harper  <Sr*  Brothers.  1873. 
The  works  of  George  Eliot  possess  a  freshness  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  conventionalities  of  the 
average  novel.  They  suggest  no  straining  after 
effect,  no  hinting  at  future  possibilities,  stimulant 
which  a  reader  who  identifies  himself  with  the  life- 
scenes  presented  may  well  dispense  with.  Her  de- 
nouement is  so  finely  wrought  out  that  forecast  is 
impossible ;  present  things,  as  in  real  life,  are  all- 
absorbing.  Middlemarch  is  a  novel  that  will  more 
than  sustain  a  reputation  based  upon  such  works  as 
Felix  Holt  and  Adam  Bede.  Its  tone  is  healthy  and 
elevating.  Inviting  at  the  outset,  it  fully  sustains 
the  promise  of  the  opening  pages.  We  cannot  re- 
call a  more  graceful  bit  of  word-painting  than  the 
description  of  English  stage-coach  times,  in  which 
the  characters  are  introduced.  The  personages  of 
the  story,  if  not  always  real,  reflect  at  least  the  influ- 
ences which  surround  them.  The  charm  of  the 
novelist,  after  all,  lies  not  so  much  in  his  ability  to 
describe  real  people  as  to  invent  ideids,  which,  though 
extreme  in  themselves,  shall  be  true  to  the  condi- 
tions that  mould  human  minds.  The  author-student, 
CasaaboUy  for  instance,  is  unreal  perhaps,  but  his 
nature  is  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  those  influ- 
ences which  he  had  permitted  to  control  him.  With 
no  trait  so  apparent  as  that  of  intense  selfishness,  he 
yet  seems  to  himself  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of 'sound 
learning  and  research.  Lydgate,  the  ardent  man  of 
science,  is  a  character  well  drawn,  and  one  indicating 
in  the  author  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  scientific 
mind.  The  close  of  his  life,  though  it  does  not  ful- 
fil the  hopes  which  the  sympathetic  reader  has  enter- 
tained for  him,  is  none  the  less  a  true  result  of  the 
social  and  domestic  opposition  which  has  smothered 


out  the  fire  of  his  early  energy.  But  why  should 
we  specify  where  each  character  is  a  study  of  a  dif- 
fei-ent  order?  The  story  is  one  from  which  the 
reader  will  bring  lasting  impressions. 

Harrison  on  the  English  Language;  Its  Rise^ 
Progress  and  Present  Structure.     By  Rev.  Matthew 
Harrison.     Fourth  American  Edition.     Pp.:  395. 
Phila.:   W.  S.  Fortescue  &*  Co. 
Our  mother  tongue   already  overspreads  a  large 
portion  of  the  world  and  moves  on  to  new  conquests 
in  all  directions.     In  its  wealth  of  synonyms,  its  ca- 
pacity for  expression  of  every  shade  of  thought  and 
feeling,  so  far  as  words  can  do  this,  the  linguist  ac- 
cords the  first  place  to  our  composite  English.    The 
work  before  us  discusses  the  origin  of  the  language 
and  the  changes  it  has  undergone ;  then  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  language  and  the  sources  of  its 
corruption.     He  brings  under  consideration  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  speech  and  examines  the  application 
and  misuse  of  each,  illustrating  by  numerous  exam- 
ples.     The  type   is  large,  the  style  of  the  author 
pleasing,  and  the  book  one  that  will  be  of  great 
value  to'the  patient  student  of  the  language. 

A  German  Primer:      By  Hermann   D.    Wrage, 
A.  M.     i2mo.    Pp.:  134.    New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  6*  Co.    1873. 
First  German  Reader  :    By  Hermann  D.  Wrage. 
\2mo.     Pp.:  168.  New    York:  D.  Appleton^  Co. 
The  Primer  is  based  on  the  system  of  object  teach- 
ing. Words  have  been  given  from  the  beginning,  and 
combinations  of  elementary  sounds  almost  wholly 
avoided.     Each  lesson  is  preceded  by  a  sentence  or 
more  in  the  German  script.     From  the  school-room 
the  pupil  is  led  to  his  home,  to  the  town,  the  garden, 
the  country,  etc.      Short  stories  and  fables,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  have  been  introduced  when  adapted 
to  the  subject  of  the  lesson.    The  First  Reader  is 
a  convenient  sequel  to  the  Primer. 

OtJTLHiES  OF  German  Literature:     By  Joseph 
Gostwick  and  Robert  Harrison.    Pp.:  588.     New 
York:  Holt  <&*  fVilliam.     1873. 
These  Outlines  extend  from  the  year  380  A.  D.  to 
the  year  1870.    They  are  designed  to  supply  a  want 
which  the  increasing  study  of  the  German  language 
and    its    literature  has    created.      The  work    was 
originally  published  in  England,  but  has  been  re- 
published here,  since    the  language    of   which   it 
treats  is  studied  largely  in  our  ^t  schools  and 
colleges. 

Cheerfitl  Voices:  A  Collection  of  Songs,  Duets, 
Trios  and  Sacred  Pieces,  for  Juvenile  Classes, 
Public  Schools  and  Seminaries,  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  Complete  and  Attractive  Course  of  Elementary 
Instruction.  By  L.  0.  Emerson,  Boston  :  Oliver 
Ditson  &*  Co.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  first  part  of  this  collection,  embracing  perhaps 
sixty  pages,  is  devoted  to  elementary  instruction. 
The  remaining  hundred  and  forty  pages  contain  a 
goodly  number  of  school  songs.  Among  them,  **  Vm 
a  Shepherd  of  the  Valley,"  "  Sing  Away,  ye  Joyous 
Birds,"  «« The  Golden  Stair,"  "Sunshine,"  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  and  others  worth  learning.  This  is 
Mr.  Emerson's  third  book.  The  first  and  second, 
"Golden  Wreath"  and  "Merry  Christmas,"  have 
already  sold  to  the  number  of  300,000  copies.  This 
deserves  to  be  equally  popular. 
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Music,  as  a  science,  treats  of  the  various  signs  and 
chiaracters  which  are  the  symbols  of  musical  thought, 
passion  or  emotion,  and  includes  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  constructing  a  melody  with  regard  to 
symmetry  and  form,  and  the  successive  combinations 
of  tone  to  produce  harmony.  As  an  art,  it  teaches  the 
proper  use  and  application  of  all  these  characters  and 
principles,  in  accordance  with  prescribed  rules,  so  as 
to  give  a  truthful  and  consistent  interpretation  to  mu- 
sical ideas.  A  tone  is  a  musical  sound  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  even  and  uninterrupted  vibration  of  some 
sonorous  or  elastic  body  in  the  air.  In  singing,  a 
tone  is  breath  made  vocal,  consequently,  the  more 
breath,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  tone  or 
voice.     The  words  •'tone'*   and  "  noise "  arc  speci- 


fic terms,  the  former  meaning  a  musical  sound,  and 
the  latter  an  unmusical  sound.  "  Sound*'  is  a  general 
term  applied  to  either.  Singing  consists  in  a  prescribed 
utterance  of" tone,  combined, with  a  clear  and  distinct 
pronunciation  of  syllables  and  words,  and  in  a  consis- 
tent rendering  of  the  music — called  expression.  The 
scale  is  a  series  of  eight  notes  arranged  in  a  prescribed 
order.  The  pitch  of  tones  is  represented  in  music 
upon  what  is  called  a  staff,  consisting  of  five  parallel 
lines,  and  the  four  spaces  between  them,  making  nine 
"  degrees."  One  of  the  scale  may  be  written  on  any 
degree  of  the  staff,  while  the  other  notes  must  follow 
in  regular  order ;  notes  written  on  the  lower  degrees 
represent  lower  tones;  those  on  the  higher,  higher 
tones.     One  of  the  scale  determines  the  key-note. 


BONNIE  CHARLIE. 


Beotoh  Air.  Bj  Ftvlat  Duinr. 
Arraufed  bj  Wm.  B.  Hau. 


:  i'j  il;  J 
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!►   Bon    -  nie  Cliar  -  lie's    now       a    -   wa ;    Safe  -   \y    owre    the    friend  -  I7 

2.  Ye  trust -ed     in      your    Hie  -  land    men,  They  tmst  -  ed  you,  dear  Char 

3.  Eng  -  lish  bribes  were      a'       in    vain,  Tho'  puir  ^d  puir  -  er       we     maun 


main: 
He  I 
be; 


^ 
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Mon  -  7         a    heart   will  break    in        twa,  Should    he  ne'er  come  back       a  -  gain. 

Thej  kent    jour  hid  -  ing     in       the      glen,  Death     or     ex  •   lie      bray      -      ing. 

Sil       -       ler    can  -  na    buy      the     Heart  That    beats  aye      for   thine     and  thee. 


g^ 


Choros. 


We  watched  thee  in  the  gloaming  hours, 
We  watched  thee  in  the  morning  gray, 

Tho'  thirty  thousand  pounds  they  gi'e, 
Oh,  there's  nane  that  wad  betray. 

Chorus. 


Sweet's  the  laverock's  note  and  lang. 

Lilting  wildly  up  the  glen ; 
But  aye  to  me  he  sings  a  sang, 

Will  ye  no  come  back  again  ? 

Chorus. 
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AUGUST,  1873. 


OUR  LOST  CHILDREN  SAVED. 


AS  a  State,  Pennsylania  has  nothing  of 
which  to  boast,  iQ  the  care  she  has  ta- 
ken of  her  friendless  childreo.  For  her 
destimte  soldiers'  orphans,  she  has  made 
mapiificenl  provision  ;  but  for  the  thousands 
of  poor,  neglected  little  ones  in  general, 
<iio,  bom  in  a  cellar  or  garret,  arc'growing 
^  in  ignorance  and  vice,  she  has  nothing 
bttler  than  the  county  alms-house,  whose 
mouadings  are  many  times  moral  death 
to  ihe  joung  life.  Nor  does  she  always  in 
aj,  much  less  in  a  systematic,  way,  give 
ilan  a  chance  for  obtaining  such  food 
aid  Mch  clothing  and  such  looking-after  as 
fra  the  average  alras-house  furnishes;  but 
m  the  hurry  ajid  bustle  of  business,  she  to- 
%  neglects  them,  and  allows  multitudes 
■opow  up  to  manhood  homeless  and  friend- 
lw,in  highway  andjjy-way,  in  street  and 
%,  to  become  a  plague  to  themselves  and 
iimsanceto  society. 

But  while  the  State  does  little  for  this 
^  of  children,  private  benevolence  has 
jonemoch — how  much  we  propose  to  show 
T»hat  follows,  respecting  the  institutions 
■•Med  to  this  good  work.  We  are  chiefly 
■debicd  for  our  information  to  the  recent 
gMte  of  Dr.  Wilmer  Worthington,  late 
*mtary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

A  JSrt'i  FtmaU  Orphan  An}Hm.-~1^\%  insti- 
*",  bcMed  in  the  city  of  PbiUddphia,  wu 
"™liaiSo7.  The  bnilaing  at  ptoeut  occnpied 
?*  IJWoo,  «nd  ii  well  adapted  to  the  pnrpote. 
^Mincf  Cubolic  puenCaouly  «re  received,  ud 
■^MBhCT  in  the  home  is  uiiully  about  135. 
UW  in  Catholic  ramilie*  ue  foand  for  them  when 
■imiTe  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  foutteeo. 


Philadtlfikia    Orpian  Sacitfy.—thii  tociety   was 

establish rd  in  1814.  The  building  is  beautirulty  sit- 
uated, and  cost  f  76,637.  It  hu  accommodations  for 
130  children,  and  on  Hajr  ao,  1871,  bad  the  charge 
of  S7 — 45  boys  and  43  girls.  Ther '  are  leceJTed 
from  two  to  seven  yean  of  age,  and  are  placed  In 
families  whenever  soitable  pUccs  can  be  found  for 

AsiotuiHim  far  Ihi  Cart  of  Co^irtJ  Orfhant. — From 
the  day  of  itt  organization  in  1833,  this  institution 
has  continued  to  fumiib  a  home  for  hundreds  of 
destitute  colored  orphans.  It  has  accommodations 
for  about  So  children,  and  receives  them  from  «g^> 
teen  months  to  eight  years  of  age. 

St.  John's  Malt  Orphan  Aiyltim.—ThSi  is  a  Cath- 
olic institution,  and  under  the  Bishop,  is  managed 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  It  was  incorporated 
some  fort/  years  ago,  and  furnishes  a  home  for  from 
three  to  four  hundred  friendless  orphan  boys. 

ProUilaitt  Orphan  Aiylum  sfPiOiburgh  and  Alle- 
f  Arty.— This  institution  is  located  in  the  city  of  Alle- 
gheny, and  was  incorporated  in  1834.  The  building 
IS  large  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  will  ac- 
commodate three  hundred  chitdren,  and  usually  ba» 
in  care  about  150. 

St.  Jamtt  Orphan  .^jj-Anw.— This  is  an  old  and 
well  managed  institution,  located  in  the  dty  of  Lan- 
caster. Its  object  is  to  caie  for  orphans  of  tho 
Episcopal  Church,  but  none  are  exclnded  The 
number  thai  can  be  accommodated  is  not  over  fifteen 
or  twenty;  but  those  admitted  are  cared  for  in  the 
best  manner. 

Fester  Homt  Asseeiatiim. — This  is  another  I^ila- 
dei[^iia  institution,  having  for  its  distinctive  object 
the  core  of  children  of  "  widowed  parents,  who, 
from  adversity,  are  obliged  to  part  with  their  chil- 
dren for  a  time,  but  desire  to  hare  them  fiaally  re- 
stored. "     There  are  under  care,  on  an  average,  about 

o  children. 

UnUn  School  and  ChiidrtnU  ffimu.—TtM  Home 

in  the  Moyamen^ng  district,  Philadelphia,  and  is 
designed  for  neglected  and  destttule  children.  Since 
the  date  of  its  organisation  in  1849,  it  has  received 
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1,636  childreni  965  of  whom  have  been  placed  in 
families.  The  number  in  attendance  is  usually 
about  150. 

The  Orphan^  Farm  Sch(foL — ^This  institution  is 
located  at  Zelienople,  Butler  county,  and  was 
founded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Passavant  in  1852.  The  farm 
consists  of  400  acres,  and  there  are  usually  some 
40  or  50  boys  at  the  school.  They  are  trained  until 
old  enough  to  learn  a  trade. 

The  Rochester  Orphans^  Home, — This  is  the  girls* 
branch  of  the  charity  founded  by  Dr.-  Passavant. 
The  situation  is  beautiful  and  the  institution  well  man- 
aged. The  farm  consists  of  forty-eight  acres.  There 
are  in  the  institution  usually  about  forty  girls,  dis- 
tributed into  four  or  five  families. 

Western  Provident  Society  and  Children's  Home  of 
Fhiladetphia. — This  is  a  home  for  destitute  children. 
If  the  children  have  friends  or  relatives  able  and 
willing  to  pay  part  of  the  expense,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  The  house  has  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  inmates. 

German  Catholic  Orphan^  Asylum, — This  institu- 
tion is  situated  on  "  Troy  Hill,"  Allegheny,  and  is 
what  its  name  imports.  Seventy-eight  children  were 
under  care  on  the  19th  of  June  last. 

Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children, — ^This  in- 
stitution, located  in  Philadelphia,  is  probably  the  best 
known  charity  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  In  build- 
ings, equipments  and  management,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  model.  The  State  has  appropriated  for  its 
support  $75,000,  and  many  of  the  little  ones  who 
find  it  a  home,  come  from  outside  of  the  city.  In- 
eluding  soldiers'  oq^hans,  the  number  of  children 
constantly  cared  for  at  the  Northern  Home  must 
reach  five  or  six  hundred. 

Jf^wish  Foster  Home, — Several  Jewish  congrega- 
tions of  Philadelphia  established  this  Home  for  des- 
titute children  of  Jewish  parentage.  It  has  under 
•care  usually  about  thirty  children. 

St,  Vincent* s  Home, — A  Catholic  institution  in 
Philadelphia,  founded  in  1855.  It  cares  for  about 
100  children. 

•Union  Temporary  Home  for  Children, — ^Thii  in- 
sthution,  located  at  Sixteenth  and  Poplar  streets, 
Philadelphia,  was  established  in  1856,  with  a  view  to 
assist  poor  parents  in  taking  care  of  their  children. 
The  parent  who  places  a  child  in  the  Home  is  re- 
quired to  pay  towards  its  expenses  one  dollar  per 
week.  The  usual  number  of  children  in  attendance 
is  sixty. 

Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, — ^This  insti- 
tution is  located  on  the  Darby  road,  near  Forty- 
sixth  street,  Philadelphia.  Since  it  was  founded  in 
1^56,  it  has  received  and  cared  for  256  children. 
The  average  number  is  about  45. 

industrial  Home  for  Girls. — ^This  home  is  located 
at  Fourth  and  Catharine  streets,  Philadelphia.  It 
receives  girls  in  destitute  circumstances  from  eight 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  During  the  fourteen  years 
of  its  existence,  it  has  cared  for  334  girls.  The  num- 
ber usually  in  the  house  is  30. 

St,  Vincent"* s  Orphan  Asylum. — ^This  is  a  German 
Catholic  institution  and  is  located  at  Tacony.  The 
buildings  will  accommodate  250  children.  The 
number  in  the  house  on  the  23d  of  May  last  was  115. 

Home  for  the  Friendless  Children  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Lancaster, — The  Lancaster  Home  was  or- 
ganized in  i860.  It  possesses  fifteen  acres  of  land, 
and  buildings  which  cost  ^^33,742.  It  has  cared  for 
some  500  children,  and  the  usual  number  in  charge 
is  about  120.    The  county  pays  $5,000  per  annum 


towards  its  support,  on  condition  that  it  will  receive 
and  maintain  all  the  destitute  children  of  the  county. 
We  should  remove  our  children  from  alms-houses  aU 
over  the  State  and  place  them  in  Homes  of  this  char 
acter. 

Church  Home  Association,  Pittsburgh. — ^This  in- 
stitution has  been  fourteen  years  in  operation,  and 
usually  has  in  charge  about  60  children. 

The  Orphans*  Heme  at  Germantown. — ^This  insti- 
tution has  been  operating  since  1859.  It  usually 
has  in  charge  about  60  or  70  children. 

The  Burd  Orphan  Asylam. — This  asylum  was  es- 
tablished by  means  of  a  fund  of  $400,000  bequeathed 
for  the  purpose  by  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  iurd,  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  i^  situated  in  Delaware  county,  just  outside 
of  the  city  limits.  The  cqst  of  OTound  and  buildings 
was  $200,000.  It  is  intended  for  orphan  girls  only. 
The  buildings  when  finished  will  accommodate  100 
children.     The  number  now  in  charge  is  about  40. 

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Home  of  the  Friendless.— 
This  institution  is  located  in  Allegheny  City,  and  is 
eleven  years  old.  The  average  number  of  children 
in  charge  is  about  90.  One  hundred  and  fifty  could 
be  accommodated. 

Home  for  Friendless  Children  for  the  Borough  of 
WilkeS'Barre  and  County  of  Luzerne. — This  institu« 
tion  was  organized  in  1862.  It  has  cared  for  276 
destitute  children ;  the  average  number  in  the  house 
is  about  60. 

St.  PauTs  Orphan  Home, — This  home  is  located 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Butler.  It  has  in 
charge  at  present  about  50  orphans. 

Orphans*  Home  at  Womelsdorf — ^This  institution 
occupies  a  very  beautiful  site  overlooking  the  Leba- 
non Valley.  The  farm  belonging  to  it  contains 
twenty  acres.  It  has  had  in  charge  300  orphans,  of 
whom  about  100  still  remain  at  the  Home. 

Home  for  Little  Wanderers. — ^This  home  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Fourth  Ward,  Philadelphia.  Says  Dr. 
Worthington  of  this  institution,  "vagrant  and  desti- 
tute children  are  gathered  into  this  Home,  where 
they  are  cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  instructed,  until 
suitable  homes  can  be  provided  for  them,  when  they 
are  placed  in  them  and  brought  up  to  some  useful 
occupation,  instead  of  being  left  a  prey  to  vice,  and 
to  become  the  inmates  of  a  prison  or  an  almshouse. 
Over  500  of  these  children  were  received  during  the 
last  year." 

Catholic  Home  for  Destitute  Orphan  Girls, — This 
Home  is  situated  at  1720  Race  street.  The  number 
of  children  usually  in  charge  is  about  50. 

Loysville  Orphan  Home, — This  institution,  estab- 
lished by  the  Lutheran  Church,  is  located  at  Loys- 
ville, Perry  county.  It  has  33  acres,  and  including 
soldiers'  orphans,  cares  for  about  100  children. 

Children's  Home  for  the  Borough  and  County  of 
York, — This  Home  was  incorporated  in  1865.  Its 
design,  like  that  of  others  spoken  of,  is  to  afford  a 
home,  food,  clothing  and  schooling  for  destitute  and 
friendless  children.  It  accommodates  usually  from 
60  to  75  children. 

St.  PauVs  Rofnan  Catholic  Asylum. — This  Asy- 
lum located  at  Pittsburgh  was  incorporated  in  1840. 
The  fine  building  now  m  use  was  erected  in  1866. 
Theground  and  building  cost  1 160, 000.  500  children 
can  be  accommodated,  but  the  usual  number  in  the 
house  does  not  exceed  300. 

Lincoln  Institution. — ^The  Lincoln  Institution  is  lo- 
cated at  308  South  Eleventh  street,  Philadelphia, 
Its  aim  is  to  train  and  instruct  boys  up  to  a  certau 
age,  and  then  furnish  them  a  home  while  they  lean 
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a  trade.  The  usual  number  of  boys  in  the  house  is 
about  1 20  or  130.  A  new  building  is  about  being 
erected  for  an  "  Educational  Home.'' 

Orphan  Asylum  at  Erie, — The  Sisters  of  Charity 
take  care  of  a  small  number  of  destitute  children  in 
an  Asylum  at  Erie. 

Home  far  tie  Friendless  for  Harrisburg  and 
CotaUy  of  /?ati/>if>f.— Established  in  1867.  This 
institation  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  full  opera- 
tion. A  good  building  has  been  erected  which  will 
accommodate  fifty  children. 

Each  one  of  the  institutions  named  above 
has  an  interesting  story,  but  we  have  no 
room  here  to  tell  it.  Our  object  is  at  pres- 
ent to  do  little  more  than  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  be- 
nevolent to  save  our  lost  little  ones.  Some 
of  these  institutions  have  been  founded  and 
are  supported  by  individuals,  some  by  a  par- 
ticular church,  some  by  several  churches 
combined  ;  and  all  of  them  aim  to  furnish 
homes,  training  and  instruction  to  the  neg- 
lected children  who  may  be  gathered  into 
them. 

We  have  given  the  names  of  thirty-five 
institutions.  There  are  at  this  time,  inclu- 
ding those  at  Girard  College  of  which  we 
have  not  spoken,  4,000  children  cared  for 
in  them,  and  they  have  accommodations 
probably  for  1,500  more.  Their  annual  ex- 
penditures amount  to  ^500,000  per  annum. 
The  State  has  now  and  then  made  small 
appropriations  to  some  of  these  institutions ; 
but  it  has  been  done  without  system  and 
without  the  guidance  of  any  fundamental 
principle  of  sound  statesmanship.  A  near 
fiiture  will  demand  a  different  policy.  The 
strong  arm  of  the  State  must  be  used  to  save 
our  lost  children — save  the  thousands  now 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  efforts  of  the  benevo- 
lent. What  has  been  done  so  well  for  the 
soldiers'  orphans,  must  be  done  for  all  who 
need  such  help.  Meantime,  may  God  bless 
all  the  good  men  and  women  who  are  pro- 
viding homes  for  the  homeless,  and  food^ 
raiment  and  knowledge  for  those  who  have 
them  not 
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[We  find  the  following  article  in  one  of  our  newsoaperex- 
daages.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  given,  we  regret 
this,  as  aU  our  readers  will  when  they  come  to  read  it,  as  all 
Ibould.  Nothing  better,  to  our  knowledge,  has  appeared  on 
tile  subject  treated  ot — Edi\ 

^TThen  Democritus  was  asked  what  wit 
\  Y  is,  he  replied,  "  'Tis  that  which  we 
all  see  and  know/'  And,  however  unsatis- 
^tory  a  definition  this  may  seem  to  be, 
when  we  have  pondered  the  subject,  we 
shall  arrive  at  precisely  his  conclusion — 
^  one  will  apprehend  the  nature  of  wit 


better  by  an  acquaintance  with  it,  than  from 
any  description  possible.  So  were  we  to  in- 
quire what  is  that  which  is  the  vital  essence 
of  successful  teaching,  we  should  finally  be 
answered,  that  it  can  better  be  seen  and 
known  than  be  told.  You  can  know  a  good 
school,  as  you  can  good  wit,  without  the  aid 
of  a  showman  ;  it  makes  itself  known.  The  * 
successful  teacher  knows  better  than  any  one 
else  when  she  truly  succeeds,  although  she 
maybe  too  modest  to  say  so,  and  too  aspiring 
to  be  satisfied  ;  and  she  knows  it  far  better 
than  she  could  explain  whence  her  success 
originates.  Let  me  state  parenthetically 
that  I  here  use  a  pronoun  of  the  feminine 
gender  because  teaching  seems  to  me  a 
natural  office  of  woman  ;  man  seems  to  have 
been  called  to  occupy  that  portion  of  her 
sphere,  which  she,  lacking  the  endurance  or 
the  incentive,  has  failed  to  hold. 

But  cannot  success  in  teaching  be  partially, 
if  not  wholly,  described  by  means  of  some 
distinctive  marks  ?  and  cannot  its  origin  be 
sufficiently  well  pointed  out,  for  the  help  of 
those  who  would  enter  the  profession  ?    Is 
not  school-teaching  a  science,  as  well  as  an 
art?    I  doubt  if  it  has  been   regarded  as 
largely  a  science  by  many  outside  of  the 
circle  of  those  who  may  be  called  profes- 
sionals.    The  great  majority,  both  of  teach- 
ers and  of  school  officers — we  might  add  citi- 
zens— think  that  one  who  is  not  a  teacher 
bom  can  acquire  the  faculty  of  teaching, 
only  by  its  exercise,  just  as  one  learns  to 
skate,   to  swim,   or    to  dance.      And,   as 
instruction    aids    one    in  acquiring    these 
accomplishments  (and  who  would  risk  his 
reputation  as  a  dancer  before  he  had  prac- 
ticed, under  a  master,  the  steps  and  grace- 
ful evolutions  which  he  aspires  to  execute  in 
the  ball-room  ?),  so  is  instruction  in  peda- 
gogy valuable,   and,   I   believe,   generally 
essential,  to  the  highest  success  in  teaching. 
Why  is  it  that  any  are  so  presumptuous  as 
to  attempt  the  practice  of  the  art  before 
they  have  studied  the  science?    It  is  not 
difficult,    I    think,    to    find    the    reason. 
The  applicant  for  the  teacher's  place  has 
attended  school,  and  this  affords  occasion, 
though  not  the  reason,  for  her  over-confi- 
dence.    For,  having  seen  her  teacher  go 
through  the  duties  of  the  school-room  day 
after  day,  with  that  grace  and  naturalness 
which  practice  gives,  it  seems  to  her  an 
easy  matter  to  teach.     The  same  person, 
looking  upon  a  company  of  dancers  whirl- 
ing through  the  elegant  mazes  of  the  ball- 
room, might  think  dancing  very  easy ;  but 
she    would    hardly    venture,    unpracticed, 
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upon  the  floor — for,  she  sa3rs,  there  are  so 
many  looking  on,  and  one  might  fail.  It 
were,  indeed,  fortunate,  if  this  self-distrust, 
which  is  manifested  with  regard  to  an 
accomplishment  that  is  not  over-difficult  of 
ac^isition,  were  felt  in  presence  of  an 
undertaking  so  infinite  in  its  demands  as  is 
school-teaching.  Moreover,  if  one  had  to 
enter  upon  teaching  under  the  eyes  of  many 
beholders— critics  and  judges,  as  well  as 
spectators — ^who  had  come  to  know  the 
difference  between  grace  and  awkwardness, 
between  ability  and  incompetency,  she 
would  go  to  her  work  very  modestly,  or, 
most  likely,  go  prepared.  But  even  '*  recog- 
nition,'* as  Ruskin  remarks,  "is  no  proof 
of  real  and  intrinsic  resemblance.  We  re- 
cognize our  books  by  their  bindings,  though 
the  true  and  essential  characteristics  lie 
inside."  Teachers  are  too  oflen  judged  by 
unimportant  characteristics.  This  one  is 
approved,  "because  she  keeps  her  hours," 
or  "because  the  scholars  don't  laugh  and 
shout  at  recess  time."  If,  then,  teachers 
enter  upon  their  work  without  due  qualifi- 
cation, the  fault  is  as  much  the  public's, 
who  would  laugh  at  an  awkward  dancer, 
and  who  cannot  judge  whether  a  school- 
teacher is  really  well-fitted  for  her  duties 
or  not. 

A  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  at 
school  is  not  a  mastery  of  the  science  of 
teaching.  If  it  were  so,  then  every  one 
who  knows  how  to  read,  write,  or  cipher, 
is  competent  to  instruct  others  in  those 
branches.  People  will  generally  admit  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  knowing 
and  telling  j  but  they  are  not  fully  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  faculty  of  telling  may 
be  acquired.  If  it  does  not  come  naturally 
to  one,  they  say:  "It  is  of  no  use.  She 
never  will  be  a  teacher."  Nevertheless,  as 
the  district  has  hired  her,  and  she  has 
passed  the  requisite  examination,  let  her  go 
on.  No  glaring  fault  appears.  The  order 
is  good-^in  fact,  the  school-room  is  as  still 
as  the  grave,  and  as  lifeless.  The  scholars 
do  not  learn  much.  Thev  are  indifferent 
and  slow — that  is,  of  course,  they  are  dull. 
The  teacher  knows  enough.  Such  is  the 
popular  verdict.  Alas  1  as  a  teacher,  she  is 
ignorant.  One  might  know  colors  well, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  paint  a  fine  land- 
scape. There  is  all  this  difference  between 
knowing  and  teaching;  and,  until  "nor- 
mal" methods  of  recitation  are  adopted  in 
all  our  schools,  one  should  not  pass  imme- 
diately from  the  pupil's  place  to  the  teach- 
er's station.     To  justly  appreciate  this  last 


statement,  let  any  teacher  take  the  bright- 
est member  of  her  class  in  arithmetic,  one 
who  could  readily  perform  any  problem  in 
the  book,  and  ask  her  to  teach  the  reduction 
of  a  fraction  to  lower  terms. 

This  is  instruction.  Some  dislike  the 
name ;  I  do  not.  Some  prefer  education,  a 
drawing  out;  as  if  there  were  some  well- 
stocked  spinneret  in  each  mind,  out  of  which, 
by  nice  skill,  could  be  spun  the  warp  and 
woof  of  all  possible  intellectual  fabrics.  In- 
struction is  a  building  upon,  and  it  suggests 
the  foundation ;  and,  with  that,  comes  the 
illustration  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  parable  of 
the  two  men  that  built — the  one,  upon  sand ; 
the  other,  upon  a  rock.  What  a  noble  ar- 
chitect the  true  teacher  is !  And  lo,  his 
building !  what  a  glorious  edifice  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  with  lofly  purpose 
and  Christian  steadfastness,  unhedged  about 
by  deceit,  ill  uminated  with  the  light  of  clear, 
penetrating  thought,  and  warmed  with  a 
generous  philanthropy  and  love. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 
Builders  wrought  with  greatest  Care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

L^  us  do  our  work  as  well, 
Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen ; 
Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell, 
Beautiful,  entire  and  clean. 

The  chief  object  of  the  teacher,,  then,  is 
to  prepare  the  mind;  to  discipline.  Ob- 
serve the  appropriateness  of  the  word  Disci^ 
plinCy  to  make  disciple-like ;  and  disciple  is 
simply  learner.  When  the  mind  is  discipled^ 
when  it  is  ready  to  learn,  the  work  goes 
happily  on.  This  is  that  receptivity  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  But  there  are  two 
kinds  of  receptivity.  A  sponge  is  receptive, 
and  so  is  a  bucket ;  but  you  have  only  to 
place  the  sponge  in  contact  with  the  water, 
and  it  will.fill  itself.  This  is  active  recep- 
tivity, and  this  is  what  we  want.  A  mind 
put  in  this  attitude,  magnetized  as  it  were, 
continues  to  gather  to  itself  knowledge,  even 
long  after  the  teacher,  the  original  magnet, 
is  removed.  Water  will  evaporate  from  a 
sponge,  if  not  constantly  supplied ;  and,  as 
constant  supply  is  not  always  possible  in  ed- 
ucational affairs,  the  mind  must  have  a 
power  of  holding.  We  must  fix  some  things, 
"  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of  assem- 
blies." We  must  weld  knowledge  to  mind, 
or  knowledge  to  previous  knowledge;  for 
we  are  acquainted  with  mind  only  by  what 
it  contains.  Here  some  writer  furnishes  us 
with  the  unfolding  of  our  thought.  It  is 
impossible  to  weld  pieces  of  iron,  unless 
they  are  first  brought  to  the  welding  heat. 
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I  am  glad  to  be  thus  able  to  mark  clearly 
another  condition  of  success  in  teaching. 
Enthusiasm  in  the  teacher  is  the  source  of 
this  heat ;  and  when  the  mind  is  all  aglow  with 
the  same  spirit,  from  the  forge  is  brought 
forth  that  which  is  to  be  imparted,  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  with  closer  skill  becomes  insep- 
arably joined. 

Now,  precisely  how  to  do  all  this,  is  a 
matter  of  much  concern  and  no  little  diffi- 
ailty.  If  the  point  is  settled  that  it  posi- 
tively must  be  done ;  then,  in  nine-tenths 
of  all  cases,  it  positively  will  be  done.  Suc- 
cessful preparation  for  teaching  requires, 
first,  will  ]  and  secondly,  will.  Then,  one 
must  proceed  as  in  other  affairs.  The  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  tried  and  suc- 
ceeded, and  of  those  who  have  tried  and 
Med,  is  embodied  in  what  may  be  called 
the  science  of  school-teaching.  And,  as 
teaching  consists,  first,  in  putting  mind  in 
readiness  to  receive,  or  to  reach  out  and 
grasp;  and  secondly,  in  communictaing 
thoughts  or  suggestions,  as  well  for  the  de- 
▼elopment  of  mind  as  for  its  endowment ; 
therefore,  the  science  of  mind,  psychology, 
is  and  must  ever  be  a  part  of  the  science  of 
teaching. 

There  are  two  views  of  the  purpose  of 
teaching, — one  very  false  and  very  preva- 
knt,  and  the  other  as  rare  as  it  is  worthy. 
The  fialse  view  is  this :  Knowledge  of  cer- 
tain branches  is  necessary  to  man ;  child- 
hood is  the  golden  time  for  storing  the  mind 
with  that  knowledge;  and  the  teacher  is 
employed  to  store  it.  The  objection  to  this 
is,  that  bare  knowledge  is  over- valued,  and 
mental  culture  is  overlooked.  Knowledge 
may  pass  from  the  mind  and  be  recalled,  as 
the  boy's  toy-ship  is  drawn  back  with  the 
string,  provided  that  proper  culture  has  fur- 
nished the  string.  If  the  mind  is  rightly 
trained  and  used,  manhood  is  more  golden 
than  childhood  as  an  occasion  for  gathering 
knowledge.  The  teacher  cannot  store  knowl- 
edge into  the  pupil's  mind,  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  child,  and  it  is  the  child's 
part  to  be  receptive.  Who  would  try  to  fill 
a  sieve  brimful  with  water? 

The  correct  idea  is  a  worthy  one,  and  I 
never  knew  a  teacher  to  foil  who  made  it 
her  compass  and  chart.  The  mind  should 
he  in  a  state  of  readiness — if  possible,  in  a 
state  of  expectancy — ^before  facts  and  prin- 
ciples are  presented.  Why  would  you  not 
discourse  to  an  infant  of  Neo-Platonism,  or 
the  nebular  hypothesis  ?  Obviously,  because 
he  has  not  th^  mental  preparation  requisite 
in  order  to  comprehend  you.     There  are  not 


more  than  two  or  three  words  that  are  capa- 
ble of  conveying  any  idea  to  his  mind  from 
yours,  and  they  are  the  names  of  the  most 
familiar  objects.  Beyond  this,  you  may 
communicate  with  him  by  a  smile,  a  gesture, 
or  an  expressive  articulate  sound.  And  Jhat 
is  all,  for  the  present. 

Who  can  tell  what  a  baby  thinks,-— 
Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links, 
By  which  the  manikin  feels  his  way 
Out  from  the  shores  of  the  great  unknown, 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone, 
Into  the  light  of  day  ? 

Who  is  not  interested  to  see  the  vacant, 
yet  curious,  stare  of  infancy  change,  as  this 
*•' light  of  day"  brightens,  into  the  intelli- 
gent look  of  inquiry  ?  Who  has  not  watched 
with  pleasure,  as  object  after  object  is  taken 
in  hand,  examined  on  all  sides  with  the  most 
serious  scrutiny,  and  then  placed  to  the 
mouth  for  the  final  test?  By  and  by,  the 
name*is  caught,  is  attached  to  the  object,  is 
spoken — ^with  what  a  baby  brogue !  It  is 
needless  to  trace  the  whole  way.  Where  the 
infant  got  its  prattle,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
prattle,  the  childish  curiosity  and  quickness 
to  imitate,  are  the  foundations  for  our  in- 
struction. We  correct  the  prattle,  changing 
it  into  proper  speech ;  and  the  child  iS  no 
longer  an  infant  (unspeaking).  Thus  we  go 
on.  Upon  that  which  is,  we  lay  that  which 
was  not — ^upon  the  foundations,  ever  the 
fitted  superstructure. 

Psychology  might  be  acquired,  wholly  or 
partially,  in  two  ways.  As  far  as  possible, 
one  might  recall  his  own  mental  attitude, 
when  the  individual  elements  of  knowledge 
were  successfully  presented  to  him;  and 
then  the  aim  would  be,  to  secure  the  same 
mental  condition  in  the  pupil.  The  knowl- 
edge of  psychology  thus  obtained  would  be 
fragmentary  and  insufficient,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  deduced  from  the  experiences  of  a  single 
mind  j  yet,  where  one  person  finds  no  need 
of  explanation,  another  meets  with  his  most 
insuperable  difficulty.  Psychology,  as  pre- 
sented in  books  written  upon  the  subject,  is 
the  combined  experience  of  many  minds, 
classified  and  arranged  according  to  scien- 
tific methods.  It  has,  therefore,  both  a  wider 
and  a  readier  application.  The  study  of 
some  text-book  in  this  science  we  regard  as 
essential — and  not  only  the  study,  but  the 
mastery  of  it.  The  day  is  coming,  I  believe, 
when  this  view  will  be  accepted  by  school- 
officials  everywhere,  and  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  teachers'  places  will  include 
the  science  of  mind,  as  certainly  as  the 
science  of  numbers.     Perhaps  it  would  not 
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be  out  of  place  to  mention  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's admirable  work  on  Education,  his 
Principles  of  Psychology,  Dugald  Stewart's 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  Bain's  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  and 
Porter's  Human  Intellect,  as  among  the  best 
treatises  for  the  student- teacher. 

The  preparation  for  teaching,  thus  far  de- 
scribed, consists  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  to  be  taught,  together  with  an 
intellectual  mastery  of  the  science  of  teach- 
ing them.  Another  very  important  means 
of  preparation  is  practice.  Unfortunately, 
this  practice  is,  for  the  most  part,  first  had 
in  the  school-room.  Even  if  the  teacher 
has  got  the  intellectual  preparation  recom- 
mended, she  is  not  yet  ready  to  enter  upon 
her  work.  She  needs  acquire  a  certain  grace, 
or  tact,  in  the  use  of  it.  Sculptors  do  not 
attempt  the  development  of  their  artistic 
conceptions  in  the  marble,  until  they  have 
fashioned  a  model  of  them  in  plastic«clay. 
So,  our  teachers  should  first  tax  their  skill 
upon  model  classes,  in  the  Normal  School,  or 
the  Training  School,  where  defects  may  be  at 
once  detected  and  remedied  without  detri- 
ment to  youthful  minds. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  education,  public 
sentiment  is  growing  in  the  right  direction. 
Soon,  there  will  be  few  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  who  have  not  had  the 
benefits  of  a  Normal  course  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  management  of  classes. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  admit  that  there 
are  many  excellent  teachers  who  never  en- 
joyed those  advantages;  but  they  will 
acknowledge,  with  us  all,  that  their  attain- 
ments have  been  gained  at  some  expense  to 
the  interests  of  their  pupils.  It  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  affirmed  that  Normal  trainin  g 
cannot  qualify  every  one  that  undergoes  it ; 
but  it  certainly  improves  all.  And  if  we 
ever  must  place  precious,  eternal  minds,  the 
best  jewels  of  earth,  in  the  charge  of  persons 
unfit  for  the  trust,  by  temperament,  educa- 
tion, and  habits ;  then,,  at  least,  give  these 
persons  the  most  thorough  and  careful  train- 
ing that  can  be  obtained. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  article  from  the  Miners^ 
Joumaly  of  Pottsville,  looks  in  the 
right  direction  to  find  the  proper  remedy 
for  truancy,  vagrancy  and  non-attendance 
at  school.  The  "Industrial  Schools"  of 
the  old  world,  however,  should  be  somewhat 
modified  to  suit  the  condition  of  things  in 
this  country  : 


A  few  days  ago  we  regretted  the  rejection  of  a 
clause  in  the  new  Constitution  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Industrial  Schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  very  much  needed  for 
vagrant  and  other  children  who  may  have  committed 
some  petty  crime,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  charge 
of,  educated  and  instructed  in  some  useful  branch  of 
business,  so  as  to  become  in  after-life  respectable  and 
industrious  citizens,  instead  of  candidates  for  the 
alms-houses  and  penitentiaries  of  the  State,  where 
they  must  be  supported  by  the  people.     In  ths  vi- 
cinity of  our  cities,  and  also  in  many  of  the  populous 
counties  of   the  State,   such   as    mining    counties, 
schools  of  this  character  are  required.    They  have 
them  in  all  parts  of  England.    In  1867  we  visited 
one  of  these  schools  in  the  vicinity   of  London. 
There  were  several  hundred  inmates  in  this  school, 
which  was  under  the   control  of  a  number  of  intel- 
ligent gentlemen  as  managers.     Here  all  the  vagrant 
children  of  London  were  collected  who  were  neg- 
lected by  their  parents,  and  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  some  petty  larceny,  and  sent  to  Industrial 
Schools.    There  they  were  educated   and  learned 
trades  according  to  their  inclinations.     Some  pre- 
ferred agriculture,  others  the  Navy,  and  some  desired 
to  become  musicians— some  saddlers,  shoemakers, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  all  were  instructed  in  the  different 
branches  they   desired,   until  a  certain   age,  when 
they  were  sent  from  their  old  haunts  to  some  other 
parts  of  the  country,  to  the  friends  of  the  Industrial 
Schools,  to  procure  them  situations  in  the  business 
they  had  acquired.    Their  friends  were  also  instructed 
to  keep  a  strict  surveillance  over  them  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  so  that  they  knew  they  were  not  de- 
serted, but  that  the  officers  of  the  institution  were 
still  watching  over  them.    At  Brst  about  60  per  cent, 
of  these  vagrants,  etc.,  were  reformed,  and  the  per- 
centage increased  every  year  afterward  until  in  1866, 
the  year  previous  to  the  one  we  visited  the  institution, 
the  percentage  exceeded  80  per  cent.      We   were 
shown  a  number  of  letters,  in  fact  they  had  large 
files  of  them,  from  the  graduates  of  these  institutions, 
thanking  the  managers  and  officers  for  having  pre- 
served them  from  a  life  of  crime,  and  making  useful 
citizens  of  them.    Without  these  Industrial  Schools 
no  doubt  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  these  children 
would  have  become  criminals,  and  a  terror  to  the 
whole  community. 

In  England  every  parish  or  township  has 
one  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  according  to  popu- 
lation, etc.,  which  is  filled  by  gentlemen  of  wealth, 
and  it  is  an  honorable  office  there  without  any  emolu- 
ments. These  gentlemen  generally  hold  a  parish 
court  every  Monday  morning,  when  all  offenders  are 
brought  before  them,  and  all  petty  crimes  are  disposed 
of  by  them.  Those  of  greater  magnitude  are  bound 
over  for  trial  before  the  circuit  courts.  When  boys 
are  caught  in  little  petty  thieving  they  are  sentenced 
to  the  Industrial  Schools,  and  also  vagrant  children 
neglected  by  their  parents,  and  who  have  no  persons 
to  take  care  of  them,  are  sent  to  the  schools.  But 
few  persons  attend  these  justices'  courts,  and  boys 
caught  in  the  first  offense  are  sent  to  these  schools, 
without  frequently  even  the  neighbors  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  crime,  except  those  directly  interested- 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all,  as  they  are  in 
our  courts,  and  their  names  published  frequently  con- 
nected with  crime.  In  this  way  they  are  preserved 
from  further  contamination,  because  all  the  influences 
around  these  schools  are  of  a  moral  and  elevating 
character,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  high  percentage 
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of  those  saved  from  a  life  of  misery  and  crime.  It 
is  for  these  reasons,  in  addition  toihose  given  before, 
that  we  regret  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  did 
not  adopt  a  section  requiring  such  schools  to  be  es- 
tablished, in  districts  of  the  State  where  the  county 
or  district  agree  to  raise  one-half  the  funds  required 
for  their  maintenance  and  support,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture appropriating  the  other  half. 

A  boy  permitted  to  be  educated  in  crime  is  a  curse 
sod  an  expense  to  the  community ;  when  if  educated 
to  be  a  useful  and  industrious  citizen,  he  not  only 
advances  humanity,  but  adds  to  the  pow6r  and 
wealth  of  the  country. 

\Vt  might  also  here  remark  that  in  England  they 
have  an  overseer  of  the  poor  in  every  parish,  whose 
daty  it  is  to  look  after  the  poor  and  neglected,  and  to 
make  provision  for  them  at  home  or  send  them  to  the 
**  Unions"  or  Poor  Houses.  He  also  picks  up  vagrant 
children,  and  if  neglected  and  destitute,  sends  them 
to  the  Industrial  School.  If  they  have  a  father  who 
earns  wages  and  neglects  them,  and  spends  his 
money  for  liquor  or  in  other  vices,  the  law  permits 
the  overseer  to  claim  a  percentage  of  his  wages,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  he  receives,  to  pay  into  the 
Industrial  School  fund,  for  a  partial  support  of  his 
child  or  children,  and  the  balance  is  paid  by  the  dis- 
tricts that  contribute  the  inmates  to  these  Industrial 
Schools. 

If  the  State  were  to  contribute  only  one-half  the 
expense  of  the  establishment  of  such  institutions, 
and  let  the  people  support  them  in  the  districts, 
both  the  State  and  the  people  would  be  the  gainers  in 
the  lessened  expenses  of  supporting  courts,  alms- 
hoosesand  penitentiaries.  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, think  of  it  before  you  finally  reject  a  section 
in  the  new  Constitution  providing  for  Industrial 
Schools  in  the  best  manner  that  may  suggest  itself  to 
you.  Recollect  that  you  are  providing  lot  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present — and,  as  we  said  before,  an 
onnce  of  prevention,  in  this  case  at  least,  is  worth 
more  than  a  dozen  pounds  of  cure  afterwards. 


HOW   I    MADE  MY    SCHOOL-ROOM 
ATTRACTIVE. 


BY  ANNABELL  LEE. 

I  HAD  a  fine  large  house  in  the  country, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  good  desks, 
stained  and  varnished;  a  vestibule,  closet 
and  cellar ;  an  a  b  c  and  a  multiplication- 
table  card.  These  were  my  advantages. 
My  drawbacks  were  discolored,  old-fash- 
ioned, ragged  maps ;  a  worn-out,  tottering, 
nisty  stove,  with  pipe,  scuttle,  shovel  and 
rinc  to  match ;  and  a  black-board — minus 
the  black. 

My  first  movement  toward  reconstruction 
was  to  roll  up  the  maps  and  put  them 
under  the  cellar  steps.  My  next,  to  meet 
the  directors  and  ask  for  new  ones.  They 
bought  them  and  I  hung  them  nicely,  plac- 
ing over  each  a  green  wreath,  or  a  bunch  of 
spnice  or  pine.  After  some  persuasion,  a 
director  cam^  and  renovated  the  black- 
board, and  I  next  attacked  the  stove.     I 


depicted  in  glowing  colors  how  we  sat  by 
that  stove  in  blanket-shawls  and  overcoats, 
and  nearly  froze ;  and  one  bright  day  a  new 
one  was  vouchsafed.  I  have  kept  it  black- 
ened ever  since,  and  in  summer  we  garnish 
it  with  flowers.  It  has  n't  a  pencil  mark  on 
it,  and  the  nice  square  of  zinc  is  washed 
daily.  Then  came  a  new  scuttle  and  shovel, 
basin,  cup  and  bucket,  and  I  donated  the 
leaky  old  ones  to  the  boys,  to  help  build 
mill-dams  and  fortifications. 

Meantime,  I  had  cleaned  the  cellar ;  and 
the  floor  being  hard  and  dry,  it  made  a 
capital  place  for  my  merry  band  to  play,  in 
wet  weather.  I  gave  them  the  disgraceful 
old  maps,  and  they  used  them  for  wigwams 
and  tents,  for  flags  and  Indian  blankets ; 
and,  with  a  few  turkey  feathers  in  their  hats 
and  a  few  war-whoops,  they  rival  the  Modocs. 

My  children  sing  well.  So  one  evening 
we  sang  for  the  public.  I  had  my  melo- 
deon  ^n  the  platform,  and  Nilsson  was  in 
the  back-ground  that  night.  With  the  pro- 
ceeds we  bought  Sanders'  spelling  charts, 
and  an  elocutionary  chart. 

The  walls  lost  their  blank  look,  and  we 
began  to  draw  long  breaths  of  satisfaction, 
and  to  think  it  time  to  besiege  the  board 
again.  The  result  was  Perce's  magnetic 
globe  and  two  chairs.  My  dignity  having 
suffered  from  a  broken  chair,  I  enlarged 
the  pile  of  kindling  with  it.  A  carpenter, 
at  work  on  some  benches,  made  me  a  clock 
shelf,  and  on  it  I  put  a  little  clock,  which 
cost  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  I  consider  that 
clock  a  good  investment,  and  to-day  the 
crispest,  freshest  five-dollar  bank-note  could 
not  buy  it. 

Then  I  collected  among  the  children, 
and  sent  for  The  Lancaster  Mottoes.  Over 
the  clock  I  put,  *'  Lost  time  is  never  found 
again,"  and  the  rest  I  hung  around  the 
room. 

I  needed  curtains.  I  scalloped  and  pinked 
some  newspapers.  After  awhile  I  made  a 
statement  of  grievances  to  the  directors, 
and  they  bought  me  buff"  oiled  linen.  I 
made  the  curtains  by  sewing  in  pieces  of 
lath,  top  and  bottom,  then  fastening  a  long 
piece  of  black  tape  to  the  top  lath,  enabling 
us  to  roll  them  to  any  height. 

I  collected  again,  alwa)rs  encouraging  the 
children  by  heading  the  list  with  my  own 
name,  and  we  bought  a  looking-glass  and 
four  towels,  a  jumping-rope  and  a  ball. 
They  take  turns  in  having  the  towels  washed, 
and,  as  we  have  combs  and  soap,  there  is 
no  need  of  any  ofie's  being  untidy. 

Then  a  good,  dear  lady  sent  me  a  large 
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corn-husk  door-mat,  a  towel  and  a  scrub- 
bing-brush, and  another  sent  me  a  large 
bunch  of  turkey  feathers  and  wings  for 
dusting.  I  began  to  be  vain.  Our  school 
was  steadily  gaining  a  reputation  for  neat- 
ness and  attractiveness,  and  I  was  compli- 
mented by  visitors,  directors  and  superin- 
tendent. The  last  suggested  a  school 
library.  I  began  the  work  at  once.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  could  not  handle  a  saw  or 
plane  very  creditably,  but  I  had  a  nephew 
who  could ;  and,  being  deluded  by  a  new 
necktie  into  believing  that  Aunt  Bell  was 
the  best  girl  in  Bucks  county,  he  made  me 
three  nice  hanging  shelves.  These  I  put  up 
with  red  cord,  tying  the  top  with  a  broad 
ribbon  that  once  did  duty  on  a  bonnet. 

I  collected  books  from  parents  and  friends, 
and  the  work  still  goes  on.  The  children 
have  the  use  of  the  books  at  noons  or  to 
take  home.  In  vacation  I  visited  in  the 
family  of  a  gentleman  who  superintended 
the  putting  up  of  signal  stations  for  Gen. 
Gilmore,  so  I  fancied  he  could  make  shelves 
also.  He  humored  my  fancy  by  trying, 
and  I  triumphantly  carried  home  in  my 
trunk  three  nice  shelves,  which  I  hung  on 
the  opposite  wall,  and  filled  with  my  own 
library.  Around  these  I  hung  my  "  School 
Journal,"  ''The  Educator,''  ''Merry's 
Museum^"  "  School- Day  Visitor^"  and 
"  Youth's  Companion''  and  gave  the  pupils 
the  privilege  of  looking  at  any  of  them  at 
proper  times,  if  their  hands  were  clean.  A 
book  firm  in  Philadelphia  sent  me  two  sets 
of  drawing  cards,  and  we  collected  and 
bought  three  sets  more,  also  two  flags,  which 
are  used  by  the  children  on  election  days 
and  other  great  occasions.  They  difiered 
so  in  politics,  it  was  necessary  that  each 
party  should  have  a  flag. 

I  collected  pictures  from  first-class  illus- 
trated papers,  and  every  other  available 
source,  and  covered  the  walls.  Some  I 
framed  with  straw,  some  I  hung  with  scarlet 
yam,  and  some  I  fastened  with  small  tacks. 
I  have  a  nice  framed  picture  of  Supt. 
Wickersham,  and  over  a  hundred  other 
steel  engravings,  portraits,  wood-cuts  and 
small  chromos. 

These  pictures  meet  the  eye  at  all  times, 
and  often  at  noons  and  on  rainy  days  a  little 
band  will  go  all  around  the  room  and  com- 
ment on  them.  •!  have  never  had  a  picture 
torn  by  a  child.  When  the  room  is  cleaned, 
I  put  them  all  carefully  away.  I  made  two 
capital  scrap-books  by  pasting  pictures  on 
the  plain  pages  of  a  number  of  illustrated 
papers,  and  also  by  using  one  of  Vick's 


Catalogues  in  the  same  way,  using  small 
pictures.  Whfin  tired  of  work,  the  little 
ones  spend  many  a  happy  hour  in  looking 
over  these  and  a  number  of  Sunday-school 
papers  which  I  sewed  together. 

I  wanted  carpets.  I  invaded  my  sister's 
store-rooms  and  lofts,  and  even  coaxed  some 
pieces  off  their  floors,  and  made  my  own 
more  presentable.  Our  last  collection  was 
a  serious  affair.  We  wanted  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary.  I  made  out  an 
alluring  paper,  stating  our  great  need,  and 
sent  it  around  the  neighborhood.  It  was  a 
success,  and  we  had  enough  money  left  to 
buy  a  numeral  frame  and  a  magnet.  I  have 
beautiful  flowes  brought  me,  and  very  often 
I  put  a  little  bouquet  on  the  vacant  desk  of 
a  dear  boy  who  left  us  two  years  ago  for  the 
happier  world.  His  picture  hangs  on  the 
wall,  and  the  girls  made  three  pretty  crosses 
and  placed  around  the  frame.  To-day  my 
dead  darling  sleeps  under  the  flowers  he 
loved  so  well. 

I  have  some  bouquets  of  dried  grasses, 
flowers  and  autumn  leaves  j  also  a  curiosity 
box,  in  which  are  Indian  arrows,  some 
beautiful  shells  and  curious  things  from 
foreign  lands.  In  my  desk  I  keep  camphor, 
cotton,  sticking-plaster  and  old  linen — and 
wounds,  tooth-aches  and  bruises  are  cured 
magically.  I  keep  pepper  mint  and  sugar, 
too,  and  the  aches  that  juvenile  flesh  is  heir 
to  are  speedily  dispelled  thereby.  In  con- 
nection with  all  other  blessings,  we  have  a 
rag-bag,  pin-cushion  and  mouse-trap.  For 
the  last  we  are  truly  grateful. 

After  vacation  we  are  promised  new  writ- 
ing charts.  I  have  more  pictures  to  frame, 
and  shall  make  further  improvements.  I 
want  my  school-room  second  to  none  in  the 
county.  I  have  invested  a  very  little  money 
but  a  great  amount  of  time  and  enthusiasm. 
I  love  my  work;  still'better,  I  love  my  little 
workers.  By  their  confidence  and  affection 
I  am  fully  repaid  for  all  my  labors  of  love 
in  their  behalf. 


THE  ARITHMETIC  KEY. 


FOR  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


I  WISH  this  old  arithmetic  was  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  I  "  exclaimed  Archie, 
one  evening,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  solve  a  problem  in  a  rule,  the  principles 
of  which  he  did  not  at  all  comprehend. 

'^  Old  age  has  crept  on  your  arithmetic  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time,"  said  Julia,  laugh- 
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ing.  *'Not  one-half  of  'threescore  and 
ten'  days  have  passed  since  it  was  all  fresh, 
bright  and  new,  and  you  were  as  proud  of 
your  new  book  as  you  were  yesterday  of 
pur  new  cap." 

"I  can't  help  that,"  said  Archie.  *'It 
is  a  hateful  thing,  and  I  wish  it  was  where  I 
would  never  see  it  again." 

"  What  has  your  arithmetic  done  to  of- 
fend you,  that  it  should  be  the  subject  of 
such  unamiable  wishes?"  inquired  his 
fether. 

"It's  so  hard.  I  can't  understand  it.  I 
can't  do  half  the  sums." 

"I  see  how  it  is.  You  can't  get  into  it. 
If  you  could  find  the  key  to  unlock  it,  you 
and  your  arithmetic  would  soon  be  the  best 
of  friends.  I  would  advise  you  to  get  a  key 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"  My  teacher  wouldn't  let  me  use  one  if 
I  had  it.  James  Morton,  who  is  in  the  class 
of  big  boys,  got  a  key  to  his,  but  Mr.  Green 
took  it  away  from  him  and  locked  it  up  in 
his  desk.  Jim  didn't  like  it  at  all,  but  Mr. 
Green  said  it  was  a  bad  thing  for  him  to 
have  it,  and  he  should  not  allow  it." 

"  What  sort  of  key  was  it?  " 

"  It  was  a  little  book  that  had  the  answers 
to  all  the  sums  in  the  arithmetic." 

"But  I  don't  mean  such  a  key  as  that. 
The  key  that  I  would  recommend  is  a  differ- 
eut  article  altogether.  No  doubt  your 
teacher  acted  wisely  in  his  disposal  of  James' 
key.  He  would  be  very  likely  to  use  it  in 
sach  a  way  as  to  lock  him  out  of  his  arith- 
metic instead  of  letting  him  into  it.  No 
boy  can  like  his  arithmetic  who  is  locked 
out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  no  boy  can 
dislike  his  arithmetic  who  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  the  key  to  unlock  it. 

"  Were  you  to  see  a  boy  on  the  steps  of  a 
huge  stone  mansion  on  such  a  cold,'  windy 
night  as  this,  ringing  and  knocking  in  vain 
for  admittance,  you  would  say  that  his  posi- 
tion was  very  uncomfortable ;  and  you  would 
pity  him  as  the  wind  swept  around  the  cor- 
ner, and  made  him  shiver  with  the  cold. 
Then  were  you  to  get  a  look  in  at  one  of  the 
windows,  and  see  another  boy  cosily  seated 
in  a  nicely-furnished  apartment,  before  a 
grate  of  glowing  coals,  reading  a  book  just 
presented  to  him  by  some  kind  friend,  you 
vould  say,  '  What  a  nice  time  that  boy  is 
havmg ;  what  a  picture  of  comfort  it  is  \ 
what  a  difference  between  the  situation  of 
the  boy  outside  and  the  boy  within  the 
house!' 

"  Now,  there  is  about  as  much  difference 
in  the  sense  of  comfort  and  enjo3rment  be- 1 


tween  the  boy  who  stands  knocking  in  vain 
at  the  outside  of  his  arithmetic,  and  the  boy 
who  has  found  the  key,  walked  into  it,  and 
is  taking  comfortable  possession  of  all  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  it  contains.  The 
outside  of  an  arithmetic  is  a  cold,  inhos- 
pitable place  for  any  boy  to  occupy.  I  sus- 
pect you  occupy  that  position  to-iiight, 
judging  from  your  murmurs  of  discontent. 
You  appear  quite  as  uncomfortable  as  the 
boy  on  the  steptf  of  the  stone  house  might 
be  supposed  to  be.  'I  would  advise  you  to 
get  the  key  and  walk  in." 

"  But  a  boy  can't  walk  into  his  arithme- 
tic as  that  boy  might  walk  into  the  stone 
house,  if  he  could  get  the  door  open,"  said 
Archie. 

"You  mean  to  say  that  he  cannot  walk 
into  it  bodily,  that  is  true ;  but  he  can  walk 
into  it  mentally.  Every  boy  does  this  who 
masters,  or,  in  other  words,  thoroughly  un- 
derstands it.  Many  •boys  never  get  into 
their  arithmetics  in  this  way;  they  never  find 
the  key  to  open  them.  They  spend  all  their 
school  days  beating  their  knuckles  against 
the  different  doors  without  success.  As  this 
is  very  uncomfortable  business,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  such  boys  dislike  them,  and  wish 
they  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

''There  is  a  hit  for  you,  Archie,"  said 
Julia. 

I'Hush,"  said  Mr.  Wingfieldj  'Met  Ar- 
chie  make  the  application  for  himself,  I  dare 
say  he  has  sense  enough  for  that.  The  boys 
who  dislike  their  arithmetics  are  the  out- 
siders who  never  get  into  them.  The  boy 
who  conquers  his  arithmetic  is  always  sure 
to  like  it.  He  has  a  key  which  unlocks  each 
successive  door  for  him  until  at  last  he  finds 
his  way  quite  to  the  centre,  and  looks  exult- 
ingly  around  on  all  the  territory  he  has  con- 
quered. How  proud  and  happy  is  such  a 
boy  1  You  will  never  hear  him  talk  ^bout 
hating  his  arithmetic.  You  will  remember, 
I  told  you  the  other  night  that  almost  every- 
thing in  the  world  worth  possessing  is 
locked  up.  Now  your  arithmetic  is  locked 
up.  You  can  never  like  it  as  long  as  you 
are  locked  out  of  it  The  first  thing  you 
should  do  is  to  find  the  key  to  open  it." 

"  What  sort  of  key  is  it  ?  "  inquired  Ar- 
chie. "  I  know  what  kind  of  key  it  takes 
to  unlock  mother's  closet,  and  you  showed 
me  the  other  night  that  the  bucket  was  the 
key  to  the  well." 

"  It  seems  that  different  locks  require 
very  different  keys,"  said  Mr.  Wingfield. 
"  You  would  not  think  of  using  the  closet 
key  to  obtain  water  from  the  well,  neither 
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would  you  think  of  using  the  bucket  to  un- 
lock the  closet." 

*'  Of  course  not/'  said  Archie  laughing. 

"You  understand  perfectly  that  a  key 
different  from  either  of  these  is  required  to 
unlock  you  arithmetic.*' 

"  I  understand  that,  but  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly what  kind  of  key  it  does  take.  What 
is  it  made  of?" 

'*It  is  made  of  patience,  industry  and 
perseverance.  It  must  contain  enough  of 
each  of  these  elements 'to  make  a  strong,  re- 
liable key.     Do  you  understand  that  ? ' ' 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  Archie,  smiling, 
"  but  how  am  I  to  get  the  key  ?  " 

"  You  must  get  it  by  a  strong,  determined 
will  to  have  it.  You*  must  determine  that 
you  will  be  industrioiis,  patient,  and  perse- 
vering.    This  will  give  you  the  key." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  Archie.  "  See  if  I 
don't  get  into  my  arithmetic." 

*'  Let  me  give  you^a  bit  of  advice." 

"What  is  it,  father?" 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  try  your  key  upon 
the  doors,  and  not  upon  the  windows  or 
walls.  Suppose  the  boy  on  the  steps  of  the 
stone  house  had  been  furnished  with  a  key 
to  open  the  door,  but  had  applied  it  to  the 
walls  and  windows  instead  of  the  door." 

"He  would  have  been  a  great  fool,  of 
course.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  applying 
the  key  to  the  walls  and  windows  of  my 
arithmetic?" 

"The  boy  does  this  who  tries  to  under- 
stand a  rule  and  work  out  the  examples  un- 
der it,  when  he  does  not  understand  the 
previous  rules.  Each  rule  may  be  compared 
to  a  door.  If  a  boy  wishes  to  get  into  his 
arithmetic  he  should  begin  at  the  first  door, 
and  carefully  unlock  each  successive  door 
as  he  reaches  it.  The  boy  who  attempts  to 
master  long  division  when  he  don't  under- 
stand multiplication,  is  applying  his  key  not 
to  the  door,  but  to  the  walls.  I  suppose 
you  have  unlocked  some  of  these  doors,  but 
have  you  opened  all  you  have  met  with  in 
your  progress  ?  " 

"I  fear  not,"  said  Archie.  "  There  are 
fractions.  I  fear  there's  a  lot  of  doors  in 
this  part  that  I've  iiot  unlocked.  I  never 
did  quite  understand  fractions,  and  it 
bothers  me  all  the  time;" 

"Then  take  my  advice.  When  you  get 
your  new  key,  go  back  to  the  first  door  you 
havn't  unlocked,  and  try  your  key  on  that." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  to  go  back 
ever  so  many  pages  in  my  arithmetic." 

"  No  matter  for  that.  How  many  boys 
are  there  in  your  class  ? '  * 


"  Only  Jacob  Bliss  and  Charles  Otis." 

"Do  you  think  they  understand  what 
they  have  gone  over  better  than  yourself?" 

"I  am  sure  they  do  not." 

"Then  ask  your  teacher  to  let  you  go 
back.  If  you  tell  him  why  you  wish  it,  he 
will  probably  comply  with  your  request. 
If  he  does  so,  make  it  a  rule  that  you  will 
thoroughly  understand  every  page  before 
proceeding  to  the  next.  Apply  the  key  in 
this  way  to  each  successive  door,  and  in 
time  you  will  master  your  arithmetic,  and 
will  enjoy  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  will 
cause  you  to  like  it  to  the  end  of  your 
days." 

"  I  will  try  it,"  said  Archie. 

The  next  evening  Archie  informed  his 
father  that  his  teacher  had  given  them  per- 
mission to  retrace  their  steps  in  their  arith- 
metic, and  that  Jacob  and  Charles  had 
agreed  with  him  to  commence  at  the  first 
rule  in  vulgar  fractions,  believing  that  they 
had  regularly  passed  through  all  the  doors 
preceding  this  portion  of  the  arithmetic. 

"  I  am  determined  to  try  my  new  key  this 
evening,"  said  Archie,  cheerfully.  "I 
mean,  if  possible,  to  unlock  at  least  one 
door  to-night  in  this  stubborn  old  castle  of 
arithmetic." 

"That's  right,"  said  his  father.  "I 
hope  your  success  in  this  instance  will  be 
such  as  to  induce  you  to  spend  your  life  in 
opening  locked -up  treasures." 

"Perhaps  it  will,"  said  Archie;  "but 
what  a  large  bunch  of  keys  I'll  have  to  carry 
about  with  me,  if  I'm  to  spend  my  life  in 
this  business."' 

"  Not  so  large  as  you  think,  my  son.  A 
few  of  the  right  strength  and  quality,  wisely 
employed,  will  effect  a  great  deal.  But 
enough  of  this  for  the  present.  It  is  time 
that  you  were  trying  your  new  key  oti  that 
door  in  fractions." 

"  I  know  it,  and  I'll  go  right  at  it." 

So  saying,  Archie  produced  his  slate  and 
arithmetic,  and  quietly  seated  himself  at  the 
little  stand  before  the  fire.  He  first  read  the 
rule  carefully.  Next  he  committed  it  to 
memory.  Then  he  read  attentively  all  the 
remarks  and  explanations  relative  to  that 
particular  rule,  and  studied  the  examples 
worked  out  under  it.  Next  he  tried  his 
hand  on  one  of  the  problems. 

"  O  dear,"  said  he,  after  an  effort  often 
minutes,  "  it's  of  no  use.  The  key  won't 
unlock  that  door." 

"Perhaps  it's  rusty,"  suggested  Julia, 
mischievously. 

"  No,  no,"  said  her  father,  "  It's  a  very 
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new  key,  and  can't  be  rusty.  It's  not 
strong  enough.  Temper  it  with  patience 
and  perseverance,  and  after  a  time  you  will 
find  it  turn  in  the  lock." 

For  the  next  half- hour  nothing  was  heard 
from  Archie  but  the  occasional  scratching 
of  his  pencil,  and  one  or  two  deep-drawn 
sighs.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  arith- 
metic was  closed  and  thrown  down  upon  the 
stand  in  no  very  gentle  manner.  The  noise 
aroused  Julia,  who  was  seated  upon  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stand,  deeply  engrossed 
in  a  story  she  was  reading. 

"What  is  coming?"  she  said,  looking 
up  with  a  start.  "  I  should  think,  by  the 
noise,  that  you  were  trying  to  break  down 
the  door  instead  of  unlocking  it.  Don't 
mistake  the  stand  for  the  door  you're  be- 
sieging." 

Archie,  in  spite  of  his  vexation,  could  not 
help  laughing  at  this  rally. 

"  I  suspect  the  key  requires  the  addition 
of  a  little  more  patience,"  said  his  father. 

"lam  sure  I  have  had  patience,"  said 
Archie,  a  little  impatiently.  "  I've  been 
at  work  a  full  hour." 

"That  proves  you  have  some  patience, 
bnt  it  does  not  prov^  that  you  have  had 
eAough.  Many  a  man  has  failed  on  the  eve 
of  success  for  the  want  of  a  little  more  of 
that  patience  and  perseverance  which  has 
carried  him  so  far." 

•'I  will  try  once  more,"  said  Archie, 
taking  up  his  arithmetic. 

After  working  about  fifteen  minutes,  he 
looked  up  with  a  bright,  eager  face. 

"I  have  it !  I  have  it  I  "  he  exclaimed. 
"I've  unlocked  this  door!  Three  cheers 
for  my  faithful  key  !  " 

"You  begin  to  understand  how  proud  anji 
happy  a  boy  feels  when  he  gets  into  his 
arithmetic,  do  you  not?"   said  his  father. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  Now  I'll  see  if  I 
can  do  the  other  sums  under  this  rule." 

For  the  next  fifteen  minutes  Archie's  fin- 
gen  moved  briskly  over  his  slate.  Then  he 
paused  and  looked  up. 

"  I've  done  every  sum  under  this  rule !  " 
he  exclaimed,  triumphantly.  "  Good ! 
good !  isn't  it  ?    I  like  it  first-rate." 

"  Don't  you  wish  now  that  your  old  arith- 
metic was  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea?"  in- 
qnired  his  sister,  roguishly. 

"I  wish  you  could  ever  forget  a  thing 
one  says,"  replied  Archie,  with  an  impa- 
tience of  tone  which  was  manifestly  feigned ; 
for  he  was  too  thoroughly  happy  now  to  be 
annoyed  by  his  sister's  raillery. 
"  Archie  said  that  when  he  was  somewhat 


in  the  position  of  the  boy  outside  the  stone 
house,"  remarked  his  father.  *'  No  wonder 
he  felt  a  little  unamiable  in  such  an  uncom- 
fortable position.  Now  that  he  is  within 
one  of  the  cosy  apartments,  he  has 
changed  his  tune." 

"  I  mean  to  hold  on  to  my  new  key  until 
it  has  unlocked  every  door  in  my  arith- 
metic," said  Archie. — C.  M,  Trowbridge, 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  your  compositor 
made  me  (in  an  article  published  nearly 
a  year  ago)  call  the  teachers  "scapegraces" 
instead  of  "scapegoats,"  I  will  essay  a  few 
words  more  in  defence  of  that  much-abused 
and  poorly-appreciated  class,  in  the  hope, 
faint  though  it  be,  that  I  may  awaken  some 
other  people  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibili- 
ties and  duties,  and  convince  a  reader  here 
and  there,  at  least  that  the  inefficiency  of 
our  teachers  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  our  schools.  So  far  as  I  have 
observed,  a  vast  majority  of  those  who 
have  written  upon  this  subject  seem  to  think 
that  a  teacher  can  never*  do  enough.  Other 
people  are  sometimes  supposed  to  have  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  duty,  a  teacher 
never. 

Parents  who  are  notoriously  unable  to  ex- 
tort from  their  children  even  an  external 
show  of  decent  respect,  not  only  require  the 
teacher  to  compass  their  intellectual  ad- 
vancement (concerning  their  children's 
principles  this  class  are  notably  indifferent), 
but  also  to  maintain  order  in  the  bedlam  to 
which  he  is  condemned  through  their  own 
neglect  of  duty;  and  we  frequently  hear 
such  people  complain  that  the  teacher  is 
unable  to  secure  the  affection  of  his  pupils, 
a  quality  which  they  were  never  known  to 
manifest  before,  unless  their  attachment  to 
confectionery,  pound-cakes  and  pastry,  or 
some  other  selfish  indulgence,  is  to  be 
classed  under  that  head.  I  think  this  is  not 
an  uncommon  estimate  of  the  teacher's  du- 
ties, and,  in  case  of  failure,  he  is  almost 
universally  condemned  as  imbecile,  so  that 
after  all,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  surprise 
that  your  compositor  mistook  the  word 
"scapegoat"  for  "scapegrace.''  A  witty 
foreigner  (and  one  may  learn  even  from  a 
foreigner)  has  said  that  "America  is  a  coun- 
try where  parents  obey  their  children,  na- 
turally;'* and  parents  of  this  class  always 
expect  teachers  to  exhibit  the  like  dutiful 
behavior. 
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Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  writer  no  less  cele- 
brated for  the  accuracy  of  his  observations 
and  the  justness  of  his  conclusion,  than  for 
the  elegance  of  his  style,  has  said  of  child- 
ren at  school :  ''If  the  parents  and  friends 
would  give  them  less  money,  upon  their 
usual  visits,  it  would  be  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage ;  since  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  a 
great  part  of  their  disorders  arise  from  sur- 
feit, plus  occidit gula  quam  gladius.*^ 

And  in  the  same  essay,  he  gives  this  cau- 
tion :  "  Every  species  of  flattery  should  be 
carefully  avoided;  a  boy  who  happens  to 
say  a  sprightly  thing  is  generally  applauded 
so  much  that  he  sometimes  continues  a 
coxcomb  all  his  life  after.  He  is  reputed  a 
wit  at  fourteen,  and  becomes  a  blockhead 
at  twenty." 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
this  one  additional  extract :  ''There  has,  of 
late,  a  gentleman  appeared,  who  thinks  the 
study  of  rhetoric  essential  to  a  perfect  edu- 
cation. That  bold,  male  eloquence  which 
often,  without  pleasing,  convinces,  is  gen- 
erally destroyed  by  such  institutions  [flashy, 
superficial  schools].  Convincing  eloquence 
is  infinitely  more  serviceable  to  its  possessor, 
than  the  most  florid  harangue,  or  the  most 
pathetic  tones  that  can  be  imagined ;  and 
the  man  who  is  thoroughly  convinced  him- 
self, who  understands  his  subject,  and  the 
language  he  speaks  in,  will  be  more  apt  to 
silence  opposition  than  he  who  studies  the 
force  of  his  periods,  and  fills  our  ears  with 
sounds,  while  our  minds  are  destitute  of 
conviction." 

From  all  of  which  it  is  evident  that  Gold- 
smith would  have  had  but  little  patience 
with  that  superficial  juvenile  eloquence  at 
present  so  popular  with  parents,  through 
#hich  a  vain  and  ambitious  boy  is  often  al- 
lowed to  address  an  audience  before  he  can 
possibly  have  anything  to  say. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  true 
development  is  the  necessity,  quite  real, 
though  never  acknowledged,  under  which 
the  majority,  perhaps,  of  teachers  labor,  of 
hurrying  their  pupils  on  "through  the 
book,"  in  order  to  compete  with  others  who 
are,  fortunately  for  themselves  but  very  un- 
fortunately for  their  pupils,  judged  by  this 
test  alone,  to  wit :  that  their  classes  get  to 
the  end  of  the  text-book  in  a  shorter  time 
than  those  of  any  other  school  of  the  vicin- 
age. I  was  quite  recently  conversing  with 
a  teacher  of  much  experience,  who,  greatly 
to  my  surprise  and  gratification,  declared  his 
conviction  that  what  any  one  really  learned 
he  never  forgot.    This  kind  of  acquisition,  I 


which  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
KNOWLEDGE,  he  said,  becomes  a  part  of  the 
mind,  being  completely  incorporated  with  it. 
It  is  undoubtedly  far  better  for  a  teacher 
to  spend  his  half-hour  with  his  class,  in 
making  perfectly  clear  a  single  arithmeti- 
cal problem,  or  a  single  general  law  of  num- 
bers, in  the  perfect  analysis  of  a  single  word 
with  its  various  definitions,  or  with  the  M 
meaning  of  a  single  sentence,  than  to  ron 
over  two  or  three  pages  in  the  ordinary  su- 
perficial way.  By  the  thorough  method, 
knowledge,  not  opinion,  is  developed,  bat, 
inasmuch  as  most  people  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  two,  the  teacher  who  pur- 
sues this  course  will  lay  himself  open  to  the 
censure  of  all  the  ignorant  people  of  his 
neighborhood,  his  sole  reward  being  that  he 
will  thus  have  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
discovering  what  proportion  they  bear  to 
the  people  of  sterling  sense. 
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GRAPHIC  ANALYSIS.— III. 


COMPLEX  AND  COMPOUND  SENTENCES. 


BY  PROF.   J.  WILLIS  WESTURE. 


THE  analysis  of  complex  and  compound 
sentences  by  the  graphic  method  pre- 
sents but  few  difficulties  to  one  who  under- 
stands the  application  of  the  method  to  sim- 
ple sentences,  as  explained  and  illustrated  in 
last  month's  Journal. 

Complex  Sentences. — ^If  a  word  is  modified 
by  a  dependent  clause,  draw  the  bar  after  it, 
make  a  brace  on  the  right  of  the  bar  and 
write  the  analysis  of  the  clause  after  the 
brace  as  if  it  were  an  independent  proposi- 
tion. The  only  things  to  be  explained  are, 
the  manner  of  indicating  the  kind  of  clause, 
and  the  disposal  of  the  connective.  My 
practice  is  to  place  the  figure  (i,  a,  3,  or  4) 
that  denotes  the  kind  of  element,  within  or 
near  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  brace. 
It  may,  however,  be  placed  elsewhere,  if  the 
writer  so  prefers.  The  connective  maybe  a 
simple  conjunction,  or  it  may  perform  a 
double  office — ^that  of  a  conjunction  and  of 
an  adverb  or  a  pronoun.  In  the  former  case 
it  may  be  placed  before  the  brace,  or  in  any 
vacant  space  after  the  brace,  being  marked 
by  a  superior  c,  and  enclosed  in  curves ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  must  be  written  where  its 
relation  to  other  words  requires,  its  connect- 
ing office  being  denoted  by  c.  Both  these 
cases  are  illustrated  in  the  models  that  fol- 
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low.  In  Model  2  is  shown  the  analysis  of  a 
complex  sentence  having  a  clause  for  its 
subject. 

I.  He  who  wastes  his  time  in  youth  will  repent 
when  he  becomes  old. 

I  f  whoc 


Cx.  D. 


He  |4  I  I  timet ) hisi 

I  ( wastes  I  in  youth^ 

If  he 
will  repent  \  2  \oW 


I  (  becomes  |when^ 

2.  That  all  men  are  created  equal  is  a  self-evident 
truth. 

'men  |  alii 
'  s    (that©) 
Cx.  D. •{    [are  created  I  equal* 

isltruth^l  ai 
I  I  self-evidoiti 

In  the  above  model  the  sis  used  to  denote 
"subject."  No  other  models  of  complex 
sentences  are  deemed  necessary. 

Confound  Sentences, — ^If  the  co-ordinate 
clauses  or  members  of  the  sentence  are  not 
too  long,  analyze  each  separately,  writing 
one  after  the  other  as  in  Model  i. 

1.  **  To  err  is  human ;  to  foigive  [is]  divine.^' 

{To  err         "I         r  to  forgive        "I 
[w|  \ 

is  I  human^  J         (  [is]  |  divine*  J 

The  connective — ^^  understood — ^is  rep- 
resented by  c  enclosed  in  brackets.  I  pre- 
sent the  analysis  of  longer  sentences  in 
Models  2  and  3. 

2.  He  who  works  diligently  shall  prosper,  but  he 
vho  is  idle  shall  suffer  want. 


Cd.D.. 


I  fwhoc 

«C1  -I        I  (  works  I  diligently^ 

shall  prosper 
but 

I  fwfaoo 
heUi 

(Ulidle* 


i 


shall  suffer  i  want* 

In  such  a  sentence  one  member  may  be 
written  after  the  other,  if  there  is  room. 
The  form  should  be  varied  to  suit  the  various 
circumstances.  The  following  sentence 
contains  two  members,  each  compound.  A 
&11  graphic  analysis  of  it  cannot  conve- 
niently be  printed  in  a  column  of  the  JouR- 
VALj  I  shall  therefore  merely  inditate  the 
most  convenient  form,  printing  in  the  dia- 
gram only  a  few  words  of  each  clause : 

3.  ''The  ox  knoweth  bis  owner,  and  the  ass 
rimoweth]  his  master's  crib;  but  Israel  doth  not 
snow,  [and]  my  people  doth  not  consider," 


Cd.  D. 


r  ox  I  thel 


&c.  \  and 


I 


knoweth 
but 
Israel 


fass|thei 

&c. 
noweth] 


las! 
l[k 


[c] 


people  I  myl    1 
&c.      I 
doth  consider  J 


&c. 
doth  know 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  in 
analyzing  compound  sentences  I  make  a 
distinction — not  always  observed — ^between 
the  terms  clause  and  member.  If  a  sentence 
consists  of  two  or  more  coordinate  parts, 
each  of  which  is  a  simple  proposition,  as  in 
the  above  example,  these  parts  are  called 
clauses;  but  if  either  of  these  parts  is  com- 
plex or  compound,  they  are  properly  called 
members.  Take  for  example  the  following 
sentence : 

"  I  love  the  bright  and  glorious  sun. 

That  gives  us  light  and  heat ; 
I  love  the  pearly  drops  of  dew 
That  sparkle  'neath  my  feet'' 

This  is  a  compound  sentence  composed  of 
two  members,  each  complex,  the  first  two 
lines  constituting  the  first  member,  and  the 
last  two  lines  the  second. 

I  intended  to  speak,  before  concluding 
this  series  of  articles,  of  certain  variations 
of  this  method  used  by  teachers  in  the  Nor- 
mal school  with  which  I  am  connected ;  but 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  Journal  and 
an  unusual  pressure  of  duties  compel  me  to 
dismiss  the  subject  just  here. 

Once  more  I  commend  the  Graphic  Method 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  teachers, 
feeling  sure  that  if  they  give  it  a  fair  trial 
they  will  find  that  it  possesses  all  the  merits 
claimed  for  it  in  my  introductory  article. 
The  models  given  are  sufficiently  plain,  I 
think,  to  illustrate  the  method ;  but,  owing 
to  difficulties  in  printing  them  with  ordinary 
t3rpes,  they  are  not  nearly  so  neat  and  sym- 
metrical as  they  can  be  made  by  a  good  pen- 
man on  slate  or  blackboard.  I  close  by 
expressing  my  thanks  to  the  conductors  of 
the  Journal,  and  to  all  who,  in  letters  and 
otherwise,  have  encouraged  me  in  the  pub- 
lication of  these  articles. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  TEACHING. 


BY  ANNA  RANDALL  DIEHL. 

THERE  has  been  a  notion  prevalent  in 
these  latter  days  that  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy should  begin  with  the  school-room, 
and  go  thence  to  the  school-yard,  school 
district,  town,  county,  State,  country,  etc.. 
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not  reaching  the  consideration  of  the  earth 
as  a  whole  until  the  student  hns  reached 
quite  an  advanced  stage  of  geographical 
knowledge. 

This  would  be  an  admirable  way,  if  we 
could  be  sure  that  our  children  would  re- 
main in  school  for  many  years ;  but  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  in  many  cities  where 
this  plan  of  teaching  has  been  followed,  a 
third,  at  least,  of  the  children  leave  school 
before  these  fragments  of  knowledge  are 
gathered  up,  so  as  to  make  a  harmonious 
whole.  Diametrically  opposed  to  this  is  the 
system  advocated  by  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Fay, 
our  former  Minister  to  Switzerland,  now 
residing  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

This  gentleman  is  the  author  of  a  "Great 
Outline  of  Geography*'  which  is  published 
by  G.  P:  Putnam  &  Sons,  of  New  York. 
The  plan  of  his  work  is  decidedly  unique, 
and  we  recommend  teachers  to  give  it,  not 
simply  a  cursory  review,  but  if  possible  a 
critical  examination  and  a  fair  trial  in  the 
school-room. 

The  teacher  may  use  such  modification  as 
he  chooses,  beginning  with  Part  First  or 
Part  Second.  The  author's  own  manner  of 
procedure  is  to  begin  with  the  first  part, 
which  consists  of  Astronomical  Geography, 
His  starting  point  is  ''Infinite  Space." 
With  the  atlas  before  us,  we  imagine  our- 
selves seated  in  a  car  propelled  by  light,  in- 
stead of  steam,  which  we  have  the  power  to 
guide  with  the  swiftness  of  thought  wherever 
we  desire.  We  discover  at  a  great  distance 
an  object  which  resembles  a  luminous  cloud, 
but  which  upon  approaching  we  find  to  con- 
sist of  innumerable  millions  of  suns,  each 
the  centre  of  a  system  of  planets.  Here  ^we 
discover  the  Milky  Way,  and  in  this  fasci* 
nating  style  does  Mr.  Fay  discourse  concern- 
ing it  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  creation : 

It  is  a  flower  in  a  flower-garden,  to  other  flowers ; 
a  tree  in  a  forest,  to  other  trees ;  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
to  other  clouds.  It  is  an  island  in  a  shoreless  ocean 
crowded  with  other  islands  and,  perhaps,  containing 
unknown  continents,  with  the  nature  and  laws  of 
which  our  planetary  and  nebular  systems  offer  no 
analogy.  Irregular  in  outline,  breadth  and  density, 
it  extends  across  the  entire  heavens,  like  a  zone  of  in- 
distinct clouds,  or  like  a  river  rolling  in  soft  waves 
of  light. 

But  we  have  not  time  or  space  to  continue 
the  description  of  the  journey,  which  would 
take  us  over  the  whole  subject  of  astronom- 
ical geography. 

In  the  same  fanciful  chariot^  *'  Our  Light 
Car,**  we  view  the  earth  as  a  whole ;  sailing 
through  space,  we  approach  it  sufficiently 
near  to  distinguish  its  continents,  oceans. 


etc.;  we  go  above,  below  and  around  it, 
studying  it  from  all  positions.  The  teacher 
with  text-book  in  hand,  and  the  pupils  each 
with  an  atlas  before  him,  make  the  most 
delightful  journeys  together  by  sea  and 
land. 

Combined  with  this  plan  of  impressing 
mental  photographs  is  a  system  of  mnemon- 
ics, as  novel  as  it  is  useful,  making  the  whole 
like  a  geographical  teaching-machine. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  this  work  at  the  Inter- 
national Geographical  Congress  at  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  in  August,  1871.  At  that  time  he 
claimed  that  the  system  as  a  whole  could  be 
taught  in  our  primary  schools;  but  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  he  is  now  preparing  some- 
thing still  more  elementary.  With  but  a 
single  term  of  preparatory  lessons  in  local 
geography,  we  are  sure  that  the  plan  might 
be  very  profitably  followed. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  Miss 
Stickney,  of  Boston,  at  the  Normal  School 
at  Farmington,  Maine,  and  in  many  colleges 
and  other  schools. 

John  G.  Whittier  says:  '*I  thank  thee 
for  thy  Geography  and  Atlas.  It  gives  life 
to  what  seemed  before  a  dead  science;*' 
while  James  Parton  indignantly  cries  out: 
"  What  have  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  gen- 
eration done,  that  they  should  have  so  much 
better  books  than  their  fathers  and  mothers 
had?*' 

As  a  r6sum6  of  geographical  study,  it 
might  very  profitably  be  used  during  the  last 
year  in  college,  while  as  a  text -book  for  our 
normal  schools  it  is  invaluable. 

58  Reade  Street,  N,  K 


CULTURE  IN  TASTE. 


I. — ^A  CRYING  FAULT  AND   ITS  REMEDY. 


BY   EMMA  MAY  BUCKINGHAM. 

IT  is  obvious  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are 
becoming  too  practical.  Said  a  money- 
loving  Croesus  to.  me,  last  summer,  whilst 
speaking  of  Niagara  Falls:  ''It  all  looks 
well  enough  to  those  dreamers  who  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  go  wild  over  a 
jumble  of  rocks  and  rushing  water;  but, 
believe  me,  I  should  like  to  see  those  mighty 
walls  and  abutments  torn  away  by  an 
earthquake.  I  tell  you,  the  drainage  of  the 
lakes  and  stagnant  rivers  beyond,  would 
greatly  benefit  the  West.  Talk  about  beauty 
or  sublimity!  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
believe  in  either  without  utility.'^ 
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An  undue  practicality  is  the  greatest  fault 
of  the  age.  We  are  losing  sight  of  the 
inner  graces  of  the  heart,  of  the  intellect, 
of  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  soul,  of  the 
attractions  of  nature  and  art-culture  for  the 
hard,  grasping,  every-day  struggle  for 
money,  for  fashionable  appearance  and 
costly  houses  and  equipages.  Everything 
of  feeling,  of  suflfering,  of  romance,  or  of 
imagination,  is  laughed  at,  even  scoffed  at. 

People  of  mental  temperaments  and  fine 
feelings  are  called  "sentimental  and  roman- 
tic." Even  professors  of  religion  have 
become  too  calculating,  too  practical.  I 
heard  an  individual  say,  the  other  day: 
"Yes,  by  all  means,  we  must  get  him  to 
join  our  chuich,  for  he  has  money ^  and  will 
be  a  power  in  our  society." 

As  if  culture,  example,  a  pure  heart  and 
Christian  walk  are  of  no  advantage  to  a 
congregation,  unless  coupled  with  the 
"almighty  dollar.*'  We  are  really  growing 
too  much  afraid  of  the  ornate.  If  a  ser- 
mon, or  a  lecture,  or  an  essay,  is  embellished 
with  a  few  necessary  adjuncts,  it  is  called 
"  too  flowery. ' '  A  superabundant  wreath  is, 
of  course,  a  fault,  but  is  it  not  more  pleasing 
to  the  ear  and  senses  than  a  dry,  prosy  con- 
glomerate of  logic  and  doctrinal  ethics? 
And  if  so,  will  it  not  reach  the  heart  sooner? 

Alas!  in  this  age,  even  the  fair  sex  is 
becoming  infected  with  this  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  most  sacred  relations  of  society 
have  grown  to  be  mere  affairs  of  dollars  and 
cents.  The  choice  of  a  husband  or  wife  is 
almost  as  much  a  business  transaction  as  the 
purchase  of  a  farm.  No  matter  how  highly 
cultured  a  lady  may  be  she  is  below  par  in 
the  matrimonial  market,  unless  she  is  the 
possessor  of  wealth.  Men  no  longer  wed 
for  beauty  nor  women  for  love,  as  in  the 


past  century,  when  chivalry  and  romance 
were  the  fashion.  Do  you  ask  me  to  show, 
in  this  paper,  how  this  fault  may  be  coun- 
teracted? If  so,  I  answer:  By  culture;  by 
the  formation  of  a  correct  taste ;  by  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  a  love  for  the 
aesthetics  of  nature,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  the 
sciences,  of  belles-lettres ,  of  ideal  creations ; 
also,  by  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in 
our  schools  and  universities,  as  well  as  by 
the  surroundings  and  adornments  of  both 
home  and  school-rooms  during  the  period 
in  which  the  young  mind  is  most  susceptible 
to  lasting  impressions,  and  in  carefully 
ingrafting  into  each  student's  heart  and 
brain  a  love  for  the  best  and  purest  literature. 
Instead  of  the  dime  novel  and  other 
works  of  that  grade,  let  us  recommend,  as 
studies,  the  writings  of  the  English  poets, 
ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  history,  the 
scientific  researches  of  such  men  as  Audu- 
bon, Humboldt,  Pliny,  Linnaeus,  BufTon, 
Cuvier,  Steele,  Agassiz  and  Ruskin. 

Blair  and  Hume  both  said  :  *'  Nothing  is 
so  improving  to  the  temper  as  the  study 
either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  music  or  paint- 
ing"— that  they  ''give  a  certain  elegance 
of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind 
are  strangers." 

Such  delightful  literary  pursuits  and  art 
studies  strengthen  the  reasoning  powers  and 
memory  without  wearying  them,  render  the 
search  after  any  kind  of  knowledge  pleasant, 
scatter  choice  fruit  and  fragrant  flowers  all 
along  the  rugged  paths  of  erudition.  The 
man  or  woman  who  possesses  a  refined  taste 
is  not  at  a  loss  for  company  or  for  sources 
of  amusement.  An  individual  of  cultured 
imagination,  of  fine  sensibilities,  is  never 
hard,  grasping,  heartless  or  unduly  practi- 
cal or  selfish. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHQQL.  JQURITAIi ♦ 

LANCASTER,  AUGUST,  1873. 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAM J.  P.  M'CASfCEY. 

TEAX:HERS  desiring  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  at  Elmira,  Aug.  5th, can  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
tickets  at  summer  excursion  rates.  Such 
tickets  can  be  bought  to  Elmira  at  all  the 
principal  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Cen*- 


tral ;  and  to  Watkins'  Glen,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Elmira,  at  Baltimore,  York,  Har- 
risburg  and  WiUiamsport,  on  the  Northern 
Central.  Those  desiring  to  visit  Niagara 
can  buy  excursion  tickets  to  that  point, 
stopping  at  Elmira  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Our  article  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Journal  on  "Making  Voters"  is  quite  likely 
not  above  criticism,  but  the  criticisms  made 
upon  it  by  the  Land  and  Law  Advisor^  of 
Pittsburgh,  are  very  weak.     Indeed,  we  can 
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account  for  the  fact  that  such  poor^  shallow 
stuff  should  have  found  its  way  into  the  paper 
only  upon  the  supposition  that  the  editor 
was  absent  enjoying  his  summer  vacation, 
and  the  article  was  written  by  some  preten- 
tious boy  about  the  office.  If  upon  his  return 
the  editor  will  insert  our  whole  article  in  his 
paper,  he  has  not  a  single  intelligent  reader 
who  will  not  agree  that  it  is  written  in  bet- 
ter English  and  contains  sounder  sense  than 
anything  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Advisor  since  the-  day  of  its 
birth.  May  we  expect  such  courtesy  at  his 
hands  ? 


From  the  first  we  have  desired  to  make 
the  Journal  the  organ  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  speaking  to 
them,  but  in  the  sense  of  speaking  for  them. 
It  has  always  been  our  pleasure  to  give  their 
contributions  an  early  and  a  prominent 
place  j  and  now  we  renew  our  oft-repeated 
invitation  to  all  who  have  thoughts  that  they 
believe  will  benefit  the  profession,  sugges- 
tions calculated  to  aid  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  school-room,  methods  that  have  been 
found  valuable  and  should  be  made  public, 
facts  of  interest  in  an  educational  point  of 
view,  to  put  them  on  paper  and  forward 
them  to  us.  It  is  posssble  that  we  may  not 
be  able  to  publish  all  of  them,  but  we  think 
no  one  will  have  reason  to  complain  of  us  in 
this  respect.  The  Journal  shall  ever  be  the 
teacher's  friend,  doing  its  best  to  elevate  the 
profession  and  to  aid  others  in  doing  it. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by 
the  series  of  papers  on  *'  Culture  in  Taste," 
the  first  of  which  appears  in  this  number,  by 
Miss  Emma  May  Buckingham,  a  teacher  in 
the  graded  school  of  Honesdale,  Pa.  Miss 
Buckingham  has  chosen  a  subject  which 
greatly  needs  discussion,  and  we  think  we 
discern  in  her  papers  the  ability  to  attain 
considerable  eminence  in  the  literary  world. 
Articles  from  her  pen  have  already  appeared 
in  some  of  our  leading  magazines. 


timely  and  well-expressed  article  will,  we 
trust,  induce  thousands  to  imitate  her  ex- 
ample. 


And  in  connection  with  Miss  Bucking- 
ham's theories,  let  no  teacher  or  director 
fail  to  read  the  account  of  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  such  theories  in  the  school-room 
as  furnished  us  by  **  Annabell  Lee,"  in  her 
article  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  on 
'*  Howl  made  my  school-room  attractive," 
and  the  others  which  she  has  kindly  prom- 
ised us.  '^ Annabell  Lee"  is  an  assumed 
name,  but  she  is  a  veritable  teacher  and  has 
done  exactly  what  she  tells  of.  We  thank 
her  for  telling  others  how  she  did  it.     Her 


Rev.  M.  B.  Sloan  has  undertaken  the  task 
of  posting  the  Journal  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cational work  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  He 
makes  a  good  beginning  in  this  number. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Anna  Randall 
Diehl  for  another  interesting  article  which 
appears  in  this  number.  Mrs.  Diehl  has 
done  good  service  in  Pennsylvania  by  her 
instruction  at  our  institutes,  and  multitudes 
of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  count  them- 
selves among  her  personal  friends  and  are 
always  glad  to  hear  from  her.  We  think  we 
are  correct  in  saying  that  she  is  willing  to 
attend  some  of  our  institutes  the  coming 
season. 

As  to  Mr.  Fay's  method  of  teaching 
Geography,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  it  is 
not  at  all  new,  although  much  that  is  attrac- 
tive has  be^n  added  by  the  author  in  pre- 
senting is.  It  is,  indeed,  in  principle  the 
exact  method,  that  of  passing  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  particular,  adopted  by  all  our 
older  text-books  on  geography.  The  method 
is  an  admirable  one  for  those  advanced  suf- 
ficiently to  comprehend  it ;  but  it  is  in  no 
way  adapted  to  the  primary  school,  and 
neither  Mr.  Fay  nor  the  whole  pedagogical 
wisdom  of  the  world  can  make  it  so.  Mrs. 
Diehl,  however,  has  our  thanks  for  opening 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  which  has  been 
for  some  time  portending.  Who  will  speak 
next? 


Herbert  Spencer  announces  an  important 
educational  principle  is  the  following  words : 
"  Up  to  a  certain  point,  appliances  are  need- 
ful for  results ;  but,  beyond  that  point,  re- 
sults decrease  as  appliances  increase." 
Primary  education  in  all  its  departments  has 
need  of  objects,  experiments,  exhibitions, 
illustrations ;  but  there  is  a  point  in  every 
well-planned  course  of  study  beyond  which 
all  these  are  mere  rubbish  that  .cumbers  the 
way.  A  child  learns  to  count  on  his  fingers 
or  with  his  playthings;  but  how  soon  in  the 
study  of  mathematics,  they  are  thrown  aside 
as  useless,  and  the  student  revels  in  a  world 
of  pure  thought.  The  great  naturalists 
begin  their  studies  with  plants,  animals, 
rocks,  stars;  but  they  soon  rise  far  above 
them  and  enrich  their  minds  with  the  broad 
generdizations  that  form  the  heart  and  soul 
of  all  science. 
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THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Pennsylvania  Teachers*  Association 
will  hold  its  twentieth  annual  session 
in  the  Opera  House  at  Pittsburgh,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  12,  13 
and  14,  1873.  'The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme, subject  to  some  changes,  prepared 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

There  will  be  two  sessions  each  day,  one 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening. 

PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  I2TH. 

%%  A.  M. — Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  at  the 
Opoa  House. 

9  A.  M. — Opening  and  organization. 

9)^  A.  M.— Address  of  welcome  by  William  R. 
Fordy  chairman  of  Local  Committee. 

Response  by  Charles  H.  Verrill,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Report  of  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Enrollment  of  members. 

12  M.— Inaugural  Address,  by  the  President,  Ed- 
vard  Gideon,  of  Philadelphia. 

Miscellaneous  business. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

7^  P.  M.— Report  of  committee  :  The  Obligation 
of  Cities  to  Provide  for  the  Superintendency,  by 
Edward  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia. 

%%  P.  M.— Address  by  Rev.  George  P.  Hays,  D  D., 
of  Washington,  Pa.     Subject :  "  Every-day  Logic,'* 

WEDNESDAY,   AUGUST   I3TH. 

9  A.  M  —Paper  by  B.  C.  Jillison,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Report  of  Committee  upon  Compulsory  Education, 
D.  Schoedler,  chairman,  Broadheadsville. 

P^  by  Edward  Brooks,  MiUersvilje :  What  Can 
oir  Schools  do  to  quicken  the  Public  Conscience  ? 

Paper  by  Henry  S  Jones,  Erie :  The  Best  Plan  for 
tbe  Organization  of  the  Schools  of  a  Township. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

7ji  P.  M — Report  of  committee:  High  Schools 
nd  tbdr  place  in  a  Public  System  of  Education,  by 
M.  N.  Horton,  chairman,  Williamsport. 

%%  P  M.— Address  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wood,  Pitts- 
1^.  Subject:  The  Conflict  Between  Science  and 
Theology. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST   I4TH. 

8  A.  M. — Report  of  Committee :  A  Uniform  Plan 
of  Granting  Certificates  to  Teachers,  by  J.  P.  Wick^ 
esham,  Cbunnan,  Harrisburg. 

Paper— Natural  Science  in  our  Schools,  by  Lemuel 
Amennan,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Paper— Our  Normal  School  Policy,  by  J.  A.  Cooper, 
Edinboro,  Pa. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

7^  P.  M.  Lecture  on  *'  Sound,"  illustrated  by  ex- 
pounents,  by  A.  A.  Breneman,  S.  B.,  late  Professor 
^^^MmistTf  State  Agricultural  College. 

S;^  P.  M.— Address  by  E    H.  Cook,  Colun^bus, 


Ohio.    Subject :  Moral  Instruction :  Its  Place  in  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  members  of  the 
Association  may  visit  the  different  n>anufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh ;  the  local  com- 
mittee will  provide  for  an  open-air  meeting  in  one  of 
the  many  groves  of  the  suburbs. 

Boarding  accommodations  can  be  obtained  as  fol- 
lows :  Hotels,  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  day.  Pri- 
vate boarding  houses,  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  day.  A  committee  will  be  in  at- 
tendance to  escort  members  to  any  place  they  may 
designate ;  and,  to  facilitate  their  choice,  a  list  of  the 
several  places  will  be  published,  with  the  location  and 
price  of  each. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  of  the  State  will  assem- 
ble in  such  numbers  as  will  make  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting  a  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Ample  time  will  be  given  for  the  discussion  of 
papers  and  reports.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  last  August. 

Resihed^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  in- 
structed, in  preparing  the  future  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, to  limit  all  papers  read  before  it  to  fifteen 
minutes,  and  all  adresses  to  thirty,  and  that  a  suit- 
ble  time,  after  each  paper,  be  allowed  for  discussion 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  As.«ociation. 

It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  observed,  except  in 
evening  addresses. 

In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Charles  H.  Vbrrill,  Chairman, 

Mansfield^  Pa,,  June  18, 1873. 

RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  programme  of  exercises  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  be  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh, August  1 2th,  is  given  above.  Mr.  J.  Fletcher 
Sickel,  the  ticket  agent  of  the  Association,  whose 
address  is  Germantown,  Pa.,  notifies  teachers  that 
those  having  orders  from  him  can  procure  excursion 
tickets  at  the  principal  stations  on  the  followinf^ 
roads:  Cumberland  Valley,  Belvidere,  Delaware, 
North  Pennsylvania,  Northern  Central,  Philadelphia 
and  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  Danville,  Hazeltom  and 
Wilkesbarre.  Excursion  tickets  may  be  obtained 
without  orders  on  the  Erie  and  Pittsburgh,  Catawissa,. 
East  Pennsylvania.  Huntingdon  and  Brosid  Top,  and 
Philadelph.a  and  Reading  roads. 

Those  who  pay  full  fare  going  over  the  folloiring 
roads  can  procure  passes  to  return  free :  Alleg^ieny 
Valley,  Eluflfalo,  Corry  and  Pittsburgh,.  Delaware  and 
Hudson,  Hanover  Branch,  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny 
River,  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Reading. 


Do  MEN  and  women  eat  the  same  kind  of 
food?  Col.  Higginson  in  the  recent  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  co-education  at 
Boston  asserts  that  there  is  no  observed  dif- 
ference, and  bases  upon  the  fact  an  argument 
in  favor  of  a  similarity  of  mental  food. 
If  the  physical  systems  of  the  two  sexes  re- 
quire the  same  nourishment,  why  not  their 
mental  systems;  Prof.  Agassiz,  however, 
at  once  denied  the  truth  of  Col.  Higgin- 
son's  assertion,  and  stated  that  men  and 
women  at  table  did  not,  as  a  rule^  select  the 
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same  articles  of  food,  and  that  consequently 
the  argument  based  upon  the  analogy  of  a 
similarity  in  the  processes  of  physical  and 
mental  digestion  is  without  force.  For  our 
own  part,  we  think  both  gentlemen  partly 
wrong.  There  are  men  and  women  who 
relish  the  same  kind  of  food»  and  there  are 
those  who  do  not.  Both  men  and  women 
differ  among  themselves  in  this  respect. 
We  do  not  believe  that  meals  at  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels  are  prepared  with  reference 
to  sex.  There  possibly  may  be  an  apprecia- 
ble difference  in  the  articles  of  food  most 
relished  in  boarding-houses  for  men  and 
women,  but  if  so  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  prac- 
tically of  no  account. 

But  it  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to 
say  that  the  question  of  co-education  cannot 
be  settled  by  arguments  based  upon  the 
kinds  of  food  most  relished  bv  the  two 
sexes  respectively.  Suppose  their  tastes 
differ  in  this  respect,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  should  not  eat  at  the  same  tables ;  and 
even  if  the  analogy  holds  in  respect  to  their 
mental  nature,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  not  be  educated  in  the  same  school. 
Variety  may  give  spice  to  life  here  as  else- 
where. And  on  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  good  reasons  why  males  and  females, 
though  exactly  alike  in  their  tastes  for  phys- 
ical and  mental  food,  should  not  either  eat 
or  study  together.  If  wise  men  had  not 
used  it,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  argument  is  worth  but  little  to  either 
side. 


The  following  from  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly  suggest  a  line  of  policy  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  educational  affairs  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  were  not  previously  aware 
that  Maine  had  taken  this  step  in  advance. 
Owing  to  her  backward  movement  in  abol- 
ishing  county  supervision,  we  had  not,  of 
late,  been  looking  for  light  in  that  direction. 

The  "  Free  High  School  Act"  of  Maine  is  one  of 
the  most  important  school  laws  enacted  the  present 
year.  It  authorizes  each  towa  (township)  in  the 
State  to  establish  and  support  a  high  school,  and  it 
pledges  the  State  to  pay  one-half  of  the  annual  ex- 
pense— with  the  condition  that  no  town  shall  receive 
from  the  State  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  in  any 
one  year.  Adjoining  towns  may  unite  together  and 
establish  a  union  high  school,  and  when  a  town  re« 
fuses  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefit  of  the  act,  one  or  more 
school  districts  may  do  so.  The  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation reports  that  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  State  have 
already  taken  action  under  the  law,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  large  number  of  high  schools,  will  be 
established.  We  have  long  believed  that  the  only 
feasible  mode  of  sustaining  high  schools  in  country 
districts  is  for  the  State  to  bear  all  or  a  considerable 


share  of  the  expense.  Some  pecuniary  encourage- 
ment is  needed  to  induce  the  people  of  a  town  to  tax 
themselves  to  support  a  high  school  which  benefits 
those  most  who  reside  near  it.  The  provision  of  the 
Ohio  law  authorizing  the  organization  of  township 
high  schools  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  though  there 
is  most  urgent  need  of  such  schools.  The  public 
school  system  has  largely  supplanted  the  old  acade- 
mies, but  their  place  has  not  been  supplied,  except  io 
the  cities  and  large  villages,  where  free  high  schools 
are  sustained.  The  great  defect  of  our  present  school 
system  is  the  failure  to  supply  country  youth  with 
facilities  for  acquiring  more  than  an  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  sending  of  a  pupil  from  the  country  to 
a  city  or  village  high  school  is  too  expensive  for 
farmers,  and  besides  the  school  does  not  afford  the 
advantages  demanded.  The  common  schools  of  the 
country  should  be  supplemented  by  a  system  of  free 
academies  or  high  schools.  Maine  has  adopted  a 
feasible  system. 


OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  ABROAD. 


OUR  American  school  systems  have  of 
late  attracted  great  attention  in  Eu- 
rope and,  indeed,  throughout  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  One  proof  of  this  is 
found  in  the  desire  manifested  by  the  Aus- 
trian authorities  to  have  these  systems  fitly 
represented  at  the  great  International  Exhi- 
bition now  open  at  Vienna.  This  desire  has 
been  repeatedly  expressed  by  influential  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Austijian  govern- 
ments in  conversations  with  the  American 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  in  let- 
ters to  officials  in  this  country.  But  the  inter- 
est felt  by  foreign  nations  in  our  systems  of 
schools  is  even  more  strikingly  shown  by  the 
eager  desire  evinced  by  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  abroad  to  visit  our  schools  and 
witness  their  operation.  Naturally,  this 
visitation  is  more  frequent  at  Washington 
than  elsewhere,  and  to  show  its  frequency 
we  extract  the  following  paragraphs  from 
the  recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington : 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  powerful  reason  why 
Congress  should  aid  in  making  our  schools  second  to 
none  in  the  country.  The  subject  of  providinjg 
instruction  for  the  masses  is  attracting  the  attention 
not  only  of  most  European  governments,  but  even 
of  xlistant  Asiatic  powers,  and  they  are  seeking  in  the 
United  Stales  for  the  most  perfect  system.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  all  nations  assemble  in  this  capital, 
and  when  they  desire  to  witness  practical  illustrations 
of  the  American  school  system  they  naturally  resort 
to  the  public  schools  of  our  city.  Thus,  Earl  de 
Grey  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  other  members 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  the  Joint  High  Com- 
mission  on  the  Alabama  Claims,  devoted  much  time 
in  visits  to  the  schools.  They  made  the  most  thor- 
ough and  detailed  examination.  They  bore  cheerful 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  our  system,  and  car- 
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lied  away  with  them  a  variety  of  ideas,  whi£h  they 
proposed  to  make  the  basis  for  improving  the  system 
of  Great  Britain. 

Even  far-off  Japan,  through  her  representatives  in 
Washington,  sought  instruction  and  guidance  in  our 
public  schoob.  Mr.  Fonzimar  M.  Tanaka,  Chief  of 
the  Educational  Department  of  Japan,-  and  his  asso- 
date,  who  came  here  with  tlie  Japanese  embassy, 
after  a  complete  examination,  transmitted  the  result 
of  their  observations  to  Japan.  Minister  Mori  has 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  for  observation, 
and  with  an  ultimate  view  of  benefit  to  his  own 
country. 

Still  another  portion  of  the  globe — Brazil-— has 
profited  by  the  schools  of  Washington.  In  January, 
1872,  the  Councilor,  A.  P.  de  Carvalho  Borgfrs, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Brazil  at  Washington, 
vas  instructed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to 
examine  the  schools  here  specially,  with  a  view  of 
adapting  the  system  to  public  schools  in  Rio  Janeiro. 
In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  minister 
visited  the  schools,  spent  some  time  among  the  teach- 
en  and  pupils,  witnessed  the  manner  of  teaching  and 
condacting  the  exercises,  examined  the  furniture, 
school  apparatus,  records,  books,  forms,  etc.,  and, 
like  the  representatives  of  England  and  Japan, 
availed  himself  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  for  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion at  home.  Still  more  recently,  the  representative 
of  the  Nicaragtian  Government  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Emelio  Benard,  devoted  considerable  time  to  visits 
to  the  schools,  with  a  view  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
system  to  the  schools  of  his  country.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  one  of  the  trustees,  he  speaks  almost 
enthusiastically  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  afforded 
by  the  visit. 

But  It  is  not  only  accredited  representatives  of 
foreign  powers  who  have  sought  knowledge  in  our 
schools.  Distinguished  scholars  of  our  own  and 
other  lands  have  examined  our  system  and  our  build- 
ings with  satisfaction.  Notably  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Prof.  John  Tyndall,  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  London,  and  L.  van  Wondrichem  van  Vliet, 
a  distinguished  Java  scholar,  a  member  of  the  His- 
torical Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Political  Economy  of  Madrid.  These  gentlemen 
visited  the  schools  together,  and  expressed  the 
vtmost  delight  with  the  system. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

WE  keard  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
cotton  iisuitory  say  some  days  ago, 
'4  want  fifty  hands  to  whom  I  will  pay 
a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  twice  as 
many  to  whom  I  will  pay  seventy-five  dollars 
a  month,  and  I  cannot  obtain  them.  I  can 
obtain  plenty  of  laborers,  plenty  of  men  to 
do  the  common  kinds  of  work  about  the 
fectory,  but  I  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  skilled  workmen.*'  This  com- 
plaint is  a  universal  one.  Every  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  establishment  in  the 
land  suffers  from  the  want  of  skilled  labor. 
This  demand  must  be  met  The  people 
will  before  long  manifest  their  wishes  in 


this  matter  in  such  a  way  that  those  in 
authority  will  find  it  unsafe  to  resist  them. 
The  Press  of  Philadelphia,  of  May  17th, 
has  an  article  on  this  subject,  entitled  "  The 
Education  of  Boys,"  to  which  we  call 
attention.     The  Press  says : 

There  is  no  demand  so  pressing  on  the  business 
world  as  is  that  for  good  men  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  enterprises  which  are  now  swallowing  all  the 
money  we  can  gather.  We  do  not  exactly  mean 
plodders  in  toil — dull  and  heavy  workers — who  have 
no  idea  that  the  burdens  they  bear  can  be  lightened  ; 
nor  do  we  mean,  either,  on  the  other  extreme,  what 
is  called  brilliant  genius,  flashing  and  dashing  men 
of  light  hearts  and  little  reflection,  who  live  their 
short  hour  attracted  by  the  world's  brilliancy,  like 
the  moth  before  a  flickering  candle,  rushing  iii  to  be 
burned  and  destroyed.  What  we  mean  is  the  man 
of  sound  practical  acquirements,  which  he  is  able  to 
apply  to  the  business  of  life ;  and  this  brings  us  to 
the  point  of  our'  subject — ^the  education  of  boys  in 
the  applied  sciences.  What  we  want  and  what  we 
must  have  are  more  schools  where  boys  can  be  trained 
in  the  sciences  which  are  invoked  in  the  every-day 
business  of  life— the  polytechnic  system  of  educa- 
tion, which,  while  it  trains  a  student  in  the  theories, 
also  fits  him  at  once  for  the  practical  efibrts  of  life. 
This  is  the  education  which  puts  a  value  on  a 
young  man,  and  all  other  education  is  worthless  in 
the  development  of  the  true  and  useful  man.  Every 
mechanical  operation,  the  pursuits  of  mining  and 
agriculture,  are  now  most  successfully  conducted  by 
those  who  understand  the  applied  sciences.  It  is  not 
the  man  who  has  read  Caesar  or  studied  Cicero  who 
is  able  to  lead  a  corps  of  mineis  into  the  dark 
caverns  of  the  earth,  nor  the  man  who  translates 
Greek  and  Latin  who  is  able  to  build  a  stack  for  a 
furnace,  run  a  level  for  a  canal,  or  find  the  true 
route  for  a  railroad.  The  men  who  are  only  begin- 
ning to  gather  what  was  heretofore  wasted,  who  are 
bringing  into  practical  use  what  forty  years  ago  was 
regarded  as  worthless,  are  they  who  have  for  the 
most  part  educated  themselves  in  the  sciences ;  but 
our  operations  have  now  become  so  vast  that  we 
must  at  once  begin  to  provide-  for  the  education  of 
our  boys  to  fit  them  for  the  highest  duty  in  all  these 
lines  of  usefulness.  We  have  expended  millions  of 
dollars  in  building  great  lines  of  railroad  in  order  to 
develop  our  country,  and  the  next  expenditure  must 
be  in  the  education  of  boys,  to  fit  them  properly  to 
conduct  this  development.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  boy  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  law, 
medicine,  or  the  pulpit,  remains  a  plodder;  whereas, 
if  he  had  selected  a  useful  mechanical  trade,  and 
while  learning  that  devoted  half  his  time  to  the 
study  of  the  applied  sciences  required  to  acquire  a  pro- 
fession, he  would  have  nine  chances,  to  one  against 
him,  of  rising  to  distinction  and  honor.  We  seud 
our  sons  to  stand  behind  a  counter,  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  more  honorable  than  standing  before 
a  work-bench ;  but  it  is  a  grave  mistake.  If  we 
have  the  means  to  educate  our  children  let  us  do  it, 
not  that  they  may  be  polished,  but  that  they  may 
become  usefully  great — great  in  achievements  which 
have  real  results  in  them,  and  are  calculated  to  bless 
all  mankind. 

Pennsylvania  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally ip  the  shape  of  charities  and  for  the  education  of 
her  children,  all  of  which  is  proper,  but  the  great 
portion  of  which  is  a  waste,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  be- 
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cause  it  brings  forth  no  fruit  that  is  tangible,  practical, 
great  in  its  benefits.  What  we  now  want  is  an  in^ 
stitution,  located  somewhere  in  the  State,  into 
which  the  boys  of  the  public  schools  can  enter  and 
fit  themselves  thoroughly  for  scientific  pursuits,  where 
they  can  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  civil  engi- 
neering, study  geology,  metallurgy,  chemistry,  and 
the  other  applied  sciences,  now  called  into  requisition 
in  every  workshop  and  cultivated  field  in  the  country. 

There  are  thousands  of  boys  of  brain  all  over  Penn- 
sylvania who  yearn  for  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  for  practical  uses.  There 
are  still  other  thousands  misdirected  in  their  course 
of  life  by  being  encouraged  to  take  up  the  profes- 
sions, law,  physic,  theology,  and  merchandize,  who, 
if  afforded  facilities  and  properly  guided,  would  | 
fit  themselves  for  pursuits  which  have  a  higher 
value  in  the  world's  economy  than  those  in  which 
they  engage.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  study 
of  the  law  and  physics  and  theology  is  to  be  discarded 
entirely,  but  we  do  insist  that  too  many  young  men 
are  entering  the  first  two  professions  from  mistaken 
notions  of  false  pride,  and  that  of  all  the  miser- 
able men  in  society  a  second  or  third-rate  lawyer 
or  doctor  is  the  most  to  be  commiserated.  Where 
one  of  these  rises  to  eminence,  there  are  scores 
drudging  in  poverty,  who,  if  they  had  entered  as  en- 
gineers and  draughtsmen  with  the  same  amount  of 
application  it  required  to  mastei:  the  professions 
referred  to,  would  have  had  more  of  a  value  placed 
upon  them  than  they  now  possess. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  men  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  admonition 
of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  guide  them  into  the 
avenues  of  usefulness.  Let  such  as  these  carefully 
digest  and  ponder  what  we  suggest,  and  let  the 
authorities,  too,  learn  that  they  have  a  duty  to 
perform  in  the  premises. 


EDUCATION  PAYS. 


EDUCATION  pays.  Pennsylvania  taxes 
herself  ^9,000,000  a  year  for  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children  in  the  common  schools, 
and  makes  money  by  so  doing.  The  man 
who  pays  his  school  taxes  merely  loans  his 
money,  and,  if  well  used,  it  will  come  back 
to  him,  or  to  those  who  shall  inherit  his  pro- 
perty. True,  even  if  education  did  not  pay 
in  money,  it  would  be  worth  all  it  costs,  for 
money  can  have  no  better  use  than  to  lift 
men  up  to  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
level ;  but  just  now  we  want  to  emphasize 
the  truth,  that  every  dollar  judiciously  spent 
for  educational  purposes  brings  back  another 
dollar  with  usury. 

In  this  connection  we  beg  to  present  a  few 
extracts  from  an  address  recently  delivered 
before  the  Wisconslfi  Horticultural  Society, 
by  Hon.  Samuel  FelloWs,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction! 

I  have  just  been  perusing  with  intetlse  interest  the 
report  of  the  bureau  of  education,  on  the  relation  of 
education  to  labor.  A  series  of  questions  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  large  number  of  intelligent  employers  in 


all  parts  of  the  Union  as  to  the  effect  of  education 
— mainly  common  school — ^upon  each  person  in  their 
employ.  The  answers  were  nearly  unanimous  "  that 
his  value  to  the  community  at  large  is  positively  in- 
creased, and  his  power  as  a  producer  of  adding  to  the 
common  stock  of  wealth  is  materially  enhanced  by 
the  education  given  him  as  a  child  in  the  common 
school.  The  increase  of  wages  he  will  receive  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  is  put  at  varioms  figures, 
averaging  nearly  twenty -five  per  cent.  That  this  in- 
crease of  value  arises,  1st,  from  the  fact  of  his  being 
more  readily  instructed  in  the  duties  of  his  work ; 
2d,  that  he  needs  less  supervision ;  3d,  that  he  does 
his  work  to  better  advantage ;  4th,  that  he  is  less 
liable  to  join  in  unreasonable  strikes ;  5th,  is  more 
industrious ;  6th,  less  dissipated ;  and  lastly,  is  less 
liable  to  become  an  expense  to  the  Commonwealth 
through  poverty  and  crime. 

Now,  remember,  gentlemen,  that  twenty-five  per 
cent,  is  added  to  the  value  of  the  laborer  from  the 
possession  of  the  slender  outfit  given  in  the  common 
school.    What  will  be  the  per  cent,  of  value  if,  in 
addition  to  this,  he  receives  a  training,  in  part,  which 
specially  fits  him  for  his  work?  'Hie  answers  are 
given  to  such  an  inquiry  in  the  report  alluded  to. 
That  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underlie  the  oc- 
cupation gives  greatly  increased  value  to  their  posses- 
sor is  agreed  on  all  hands.  It  does  this:  1st,  by  enabling 
him  to .  avoid  dangers,  in  mining,  for  instance,  to 
which  ignorant  men  are  exposed;  2nd,  by  enabling 
him  t6  detect  and  remedy  difficulties    which  else 
would  cause  expense  and  delay;  3d,  by  enabling 
him  to  discover  shorter  and  simpler  methods  of  work, 
thereby  increasing  his  powers  of  production ;  4th^  by 
stimulating  his  qualities  of  contrivance,  so  that   he 
adjusts  and  modifies  the  tools  or  machines  which  he 
uses,  and  becomes  eventually  an  inventor  of  simpler 
and  better  machines,  thus  increasing  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing power  of  his  fellow -laborers.     In  this  direc- 
tion it  is  estimated  by  these  men,  competent  to  judge, 
that  his   value  is  increased  one  hundred  per  c^Pt/., 
while  in  certain  exceptionable  cases  it  is  incalculably 
higher.    Better  even  than  all  this,  it  advances  the 
well-being  of  its  possessor.  By  virtue  of  his  increased 
education  he  commands  higher  wages  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  also  adds  largely  to  the  common  produc- 
tion. 

What  a  convincing  argument  is  given  in  this  re- 
port for  our  common  school  system.  It  p<^s^  in  the 
lowest  as  well  as  in  the  highest  sense  to  educate  the 
people.  According  to  the  last  census,  i»554,93i 
adult  males  were  regarded  as  illiterate.  If,' now,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  before  given,  these  parti^ 
should  earn  each  one  dollar  per  day  in  their  illiterate 
state,  by  learning  to  read  and  write,  twenty-five  per 
cent,  would  be  added  yearly  to  the  production  of  the 
country,  or  ^116,612,425,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  is 
paid  annually  for  public  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  If,  now,  we  take  four-fifths  of  the  8,287,- 
043  engaged  in  various  pursuits  in  the  United  States 
in  i860,  who  received  their  education  in  the  common 
schools,  considering  each  one  as  capable  of  earning 
one  dollar  per  day  without  such  education,  and  J^  1.25 
with  it,  we  have  a  yearly  addition  to  the  production 
of  the  country  of  ^523,740,178,  nearly  nine  times  the 
amount  paid  annually  '  for  public-school  instruction. 
Then  consider  what  the  increased  production  would 
be  if  specific  instruction  were  given  to  these  persons 
in  the  different,  branches  of  industry  represented  by 
them,  or  if,  in  early  life,  studies  were  pursued  bear- 
ing directly  upon  their  vocation.    The  instruction 
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that  these  men  need,  in  the  main,  is  in  the  facts  and 
troths  of  natural  science,  for  these  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  life-work  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  pro- 
dncers  of  our  country's  wealth.  These  sciences 
must  be  studied  if  our  nation  would  attain  the  ex- 
sited  destiny  which  clearly  awaits  it. 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS 

IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


THE  following  table,  which  we  take  from 
a  late  number  of  the  R,  /.  Schoolmas- 
ter, includes  all  the  cities  in  the  United 
States  whose  population  numbers  69,000 
or  more,  according  to  the  census  of  1870. 

SAURIES  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
OF  UNITED  STATES. 


CITIES. 


HZGH. 

1" 

1 

5> 

• 

• 

GRAMMAR.  PRIMARY. 


I 


New  York, 


Philaddphia, 


Bfooklya, 


Si.  Louis, 


ChicagOi 


BaltiiBfife» 


Botton, 


QachiBattif 


NcwOikaat, 


5»5«> 

4t5«> 
4,000 


none 


3/)oo 
a.soo 


4»ooo 
2,750 


4,ooo 


3/x» 
z,8oo 


4i5«> 


3,500 
a,ioo 


4/»p 

3,400 


2,793 
2,178 
1,8x5 


none 


3.900 

a»750 
9,250 

a/>oo 


9,500 
3,900 


2,700 
a,aoo 
3,000 
1,800 
x^ooo 


4,000 
3,000 
3,400 


2,600 
2,200 
9,000 
1,900 


3,000 
9,500 
1,800 


735 


none 


1,400 

1,100 

900 


i,«oo 
1,000 


l/>0O 

900 


3i00o 
9,000 
1,600 
1,400 


1,815 


1,800 
1,500 

1,900 
1,000 

1,900 

1.000 

900 


No 


1,800 


9,400 

i,503 


9,300 
3,000 


9,900 


1,500 
900 


3,900 
9,400 

3/X)0 


9,100 

1,900 

1,500 
1,300 


re* 


9,100 
1,500 


9/XX> 
1,400 
1,998 

i,z8o 
850 
767 

907 
615 
631 
507 
483 

1,500 
900 
400 

9,900 

3,000 

900 

750 

600 

9,900 

1,000 

750 

700 

900 
679 
648 
516 

504 
480 

050 
850 
800 


800 


tonu 


9,900 
1,500 
1,300 
1,000 

840 


I 


1,800     949,00 
1,900 


500 


555 

483 
459 
435 


«74»ooo 


400 
1,900 

900 

I, zoo 

750 
700 


696 

468 


396,000 


311,000 


800 


999,000 


967,000 


700 


1,800 
1,600 
1.500 
1,900 
1,000 
810 


351,000 


916,000 


i9i/)po 


«49»ooo 


CITIES. 


Co 

HIGH. 

GRAMMAR.  1 

PRIMARY. 

^ 

1 

1 

r 

^ 

•^ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Bufiklo, 


Wuhington, 


Newarki 


LiOuiiTillei 


3i 


000 


ClerelRnd, 


3,500 

1,500 

900 


3,000  none 


a,5oo 


9,500 


•,400 
1,800 
z,5oo 

Z,900 


1,500 

1,000 

650 

none 


1,400 
700 


2,500  1,500 
1,650  1,000 

1,500 1    600 
1,000 
900 


Pitubuigh, 
Jtney  City, 


Detroit, 
Mflwaukee, 


Albany, 


Providenoe, 


4,000 


3/)oo 


3fioo 


3,000 


9,000 


9,000 


9,500 


1,500 
1,400 
1,100 

1,800 


3,000 
8,500 
3.000 
1,800 


9,700 

«.750 

9,800 
i,8qo 


9,000 


3,500 
1,700 
1,500 


3,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 
900 


9,900 
3,000 


9,000 

Z,200 


1,650 
900 


1.950  9,500 
1,000 
800 


900   1,600 
1,900 


1,900 
800 


l/)00 

1,900 

800 

600 


900 
800 

700 

600 
500 

1.300 

1,150 
50 


9,316 


600 


1,500 


1,400 

1,900 

l,ZOO 
l^OOO 

850 


«,75o 
1,500 
i,aoo 


9,000 
1,500 


800 
570 


1,900 

1,000 

900 

800 
750 
600 
550 

^ 

600 
500 
400 

1,100 

800 
700 
550 

650 
550 

1,900 

552 

456 
360 

400 

700 
600 
500 


650 
600 

500 


7«5 

650 
600 


650 
570 

800 
650 


800 
600 
450 


750 
650 
500 
400 


650 
600 
5SO 


500 


1,900 
730 
600 

55a 

39* 
360 

4»5 

500 
400 


700 
650 
600 
500 


585 

450 


if 
I 


118,000 


109,000 


105,000 


101,000 


93,000 


86,000 


83,000 


80,000 
71,000 


69,000 


69,000 


This  table  includes  all  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  whose  population  numbers  69,000  or  more, 
according  to  the  census  last  taken.  Where  the  salary 
varies  according  to  the  number  of  years  of  service, 
the  highest  is  given  in  the  table.  In  Chicago,  Balti- 
more, Boston,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Washington, 
Newark,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee,  Albany, 
Providence,  and  perhaps  others  of  the  cities  given  in 
the  above  table,  an  experience  of  from  one  to  three 
years  is  required  before  assistants  in  the  lower  schools 
can  receive  the  full  salaries  of  their  positions ;  and  in 
some  of  these  cities  the  same  rule  applies  even  to  the 
principals  of  the  grammar  schools  and  teachers  in 
the  high  schools.  In  Pittsburgh,  the  maximum 
salary  of  the  lower  grades  of  teachers  is  not  reached 
till  i^ter  five  years'  experience ;  and  in  Cincinnati  a 
service  of  six  years  is  required.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  actual  salaries  paid  to  teachers  are'  consider- 
ably  below  the  amounts  given  in  the  table,  especially 
for  the  lower  grades. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  table  does 
not    represent  the    compensation    of  the    average 
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teacher,  but  only  that  of  teachers  in  large  cities, 
which  would  naturally  be  the  highest  salaries  paid. 
Averages  in  which  all  the  towns  are  included  may  be 
found  in  State  reports. 

In  Chicago,  male  and  female  principals  receive 
the  same  salary  for  the  same  position ;  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  learn  how  many  ladies  are  in  charge 
of  grammar  schools.  In  San  Francisco,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  salaries  of  male  and  female 
teachers ;  but  female  assistants  in  grammar  schools 
for  boys  receive  higher  salaries  than  those  occupying 
similar  positions  in  girls'  schools.  There  is,  in  San 
Francisco,  only  one  female  principal  of  a  grammar 
schools,  who  receives  a  salary  of  ^2,100.  In  Brook- 
lyn, there  are  two  female  principals  of  grammar 
schools  who  receive  the  same  salaries  as  male  prin- 
cipals. In  St.  Louis,  there  is  one  female  principal 
of  a  grammar  school  who  receives  a  salary  of  |2,200, 
and  one  who  receives  ^2,000  as  indicated  in  the  table. 

The  college  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  not  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
city,  and  the  salaries  of  its  instructors  are  not  included 
in  the  above  table.  It  is,  however,  a  free  college, 
and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are 
members,  ex  officio ^  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
college.  In  Brooklyn  and  Washington,  there  are 
advanced  classes  in  the^rammar  schools  which  sup- 
ply, in  part,  the  place  of  a  high  school.  The  super- 
intendent  of  schoolsj/or  Washington  also  serves  in 
the  same  capacity  for  Georgetown,  and  the  salary 
given  in  the  table  includes  both.  In  Jersey  City  and 
Newark,  there  are  Saturday  normal  schools,  which 
the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  are  required  to  at- 
tend, unless  they  have  already  graduated.  The 
teachers  of  these  normal  schools  are  selected  from 
the  upper  grades  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  and  receive  an  additional  salary  for  that 
service. 

In  Detroit  there  are  only  seven  male  teachers  em- 
ployed, one  at  ^2,000,  two  at  ^1,500,  and  four  at 
j(i,200.  One  female  teacher  receives  ^i,cxx);  others 
receive  I900,  #850,  I750,  I550,  I500,  ^^475,  and  so 
on,  differing  by  ^25  to  ^300.  More  than  half  the 
teachers,  however,  receive  either  #400  or  #425,  and 
we  are  unable  to  classify  the  others,  except  so  far  as 
is  given  in  the  table,  or  to  tell  how  far  experience  is 
made  the  basis  of  the  distinction. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AT  BOSTON. 


SHARP  DISCUSSION   ON   CO-EDUCATION. 

DURING  the  second  week  in  May  the 
Social  Science  Association  held  a  two 
or  three  days'  session  in  Boston.  The 
second  day  was  taken  up  mainly  with  a 
paper  on  the  "Higher  Education  of  Wo- 
man/* and  the  discussion  elicited  by  it. 
The  paper  was  read  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  and  the  discussion  was  participated  in 
by  Prof.  Agassiz;  President  Raymond,  of 
Vassar  College;  Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  the 
^Astronomer;  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard; 
Wendell  Phillips,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Mrs.  Edna  Cheney,  Mrs.  Livermore,  and 
Col.  Higginson.  The  necessity  for  some 
better  provision  for  the  higher  education  of 


woman  seems  to  have  been  conceded  all 
around,  but  a  sharp  discussion  took  place 
on  the  question  of  educating  the  two  sexes 
in  the  same  institution.  The  affirmative 
side  of  the  question  was  warmly  upheld  by 
all  the  speakers  except  Prof.  Agassiz,  who 
was  rather  non-committal,  and  President 
Eliot,  who  spoke  strongly  in  opposition. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  among  the  thou- 
sand teachers  and  friends  of  education  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  Philadelphia 
last  summer,  including  a  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  presidents  and  professors 
in  our  colleges,  no  single  voice  was  raised 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  co-edu- 
cation of  the  sexes,  when  every  opportunity 
was  given  for  that  purpose;  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Association  passed  unani- 
mously a  resolution  at  that  time  approving 
this  doctrine,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat 
here  the  arguments  by  which  Col.  Higgin- 
son and  his  friends  maintained  their  side  of 
the  question.  Fbr  those,  however,  who 
think  that  nothing  can  be  said  on  the  other 
side,  we  present  an  abstract  of  President 
Eliot's  remarks  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Tribune.  If  any  one  of  our  readers 
should  feel  that  the  matter  needs  it,  we  will 
hear  him  in  reply. 

HARVARD  AGAINST  CO-EDUCATION. 

I  should  like  to  put  one  question  aside,  said  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  if  I  could;  but,  for  the  reason  Prof.  Agassiz 
has  given,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to.  I  should  like  to 
put  aside  the  question  of  co-education  of  the  sexes  ; 
but  as  Col.  Higginson  has  frankly  expressed  his  con- 
victions in  the  matter,  and  I  have  had  the  advantage 
of  long  conversation  with  him,'  I  feel  obliged  to  state 
the  ground  of  my  difference  with  him.  It  will  be 
granted,  I  suppose,  by  every  one,  that  the  co-educa- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  a  new  experiment  in  this  country; 
not  completely,  perhaps,  but  it  has  been  quite  a  new 
experiment  in  this  country— originating,  I  think,  in 
the  New  England  academies  and  extending  to  the 
West,  and  now  coming  eastward  from  the  West 
again.  Now,  when  you  ask  long-established  institu- 
tions like  the  New  England  colleges  to  take  share  in 
this  experiment,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  those  institutions  naturally  ask.  Why 
should  they  1  eave  the  arduous  and  fruitful  work  in 
which  they  ar  e  already  engaged  to  take  part  in  an 
experiment  ?  We  want  evidence,  and  we  want  also 
the  reasons  a  priori — for  I  believe  in  a  priori  reason- 
ing as  well  as  deduction  from  facts.  It  seems  odd 
that  different  persons  can  arrive  at  diametrically  oppo- 
site conclusions  in  examining  the  same  institutions. 
But  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  have  examined  this 
subject.  I  have  been  through  all  the  catalogues  of 
the  leading  institutions  of  the  West  which  admit 
girls.  I  have  also  visited  a  good  number  of  them, 
and  have  conversed  with  a  large  number  of  the 
teachers  of  those  institutions ;  and  the  conclusion  I 
arrived  at  is  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  Col.  Higgin- 
son, namely,  that  the  tide  is  ebbing,  not  rising ;  that 
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this  system  of  educating  boys  with  girls  is  now  on 
the  wane  in  the  West.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  leading 
in  the  West  to  precisely  what  has  taken  place  here ; 
that  as  the  community  becomes  richer  separate  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  for  young  men  and  young  women, 
are  provided.  I  think  that  all  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  know  of  the  growth  of  the  institutions  of  the 
West,  where  boys  and  girls  are  now  secured,  will  say 
that  Oberlin  College  is  by  far  one  of  the  most  suc- 
ctssfol  of  those  institutions.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
and  has  had  the  services  of  men  and  women  of  the 
atmost  devotion,  and  its  course  of  instruction  has 
been  the  best  of  those  institutions,  so  far  as  my  exami- 
nation has  informed  me.  They  have  graduated  more 
girls  in  their  college  course  than  any  other  institution, 
except  the  few  of  recent  origin,  where  the  course  is 
low.  To  my  mind,  it  is  altogether  the  most  favorable 
example  of  an  institution  for  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  in  this  country,  and  therefore  in  the  world.  I 
entirely  agree  with  Col.  Higginson  in  his  opinion  of 
the  admirable  fairness  of  President  Fairchild  in  his 
discussions  of  the  topic.  Now,  what  is  their  experi- 
ence? It  is  as  plain  as  can  be  upon  the  catalogue  of 
that  institution  and  elsewhere.  They  began  by 
admitting  girls  to  the  college  course.  They  admit 
them  still.  But  it  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  course  of  instruction  for  girls.  On  the 
last  catalogue  which  I  examined  there  were  140  girls 
in  what  was  called  the  ladies*  department,  and  8  in 
the  college.  This  proportion  of  the  girls  in  the  sepa- 
rate department  has  been  constantly  rising,  and  the 
proportion  of  girls  in  the  college  has  been  constantly 
falling,  and  the  very  last  communication  which  I  saw 
from  President  Fairchild  called  attention  to  this  phe- 
nomenon as  the  result  of  their  experience.  ;This  is  so 
in  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  West,  where  this 
supposed  union  takes  place.  It  is  not  a  real  union. 
In  many  of  them  the  girls  take  a  separate  degree, 
and  they  follow  the  scientific  course  instead  of  the 
classical.  It  would  be  too  long  for  me  to  go  into 
details  in  this  inquiry ;  but  the  result,  for  which  I  was 
unprepared,  was  perfectly  convincing  to  my  mind. 

President  Eliot  then  referred  to  the  personal  testi- 
mony of  teachers,  citing  the  matron  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, who  told  him  that  on  no  account  would  she 
allow  her  daughters  or  any  girls  in  whom  she  was 
interested  to  go  through  the  college  course.  This 
was  the  result  of  ripe  experience.  If  they  looked  at 
the  catalogue  of  these  Western  institutions  they 
would  find  that  the  girls  are  residents  of  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  established.  It  is  to  them  a  day- 
school.  They  live  at  home,  under  the  supervision 
of  their  parents.  This  is  a  fact  very  easily  substan- 
tiated. 

As  to  the  a  priori  reasons.  When  Col.  Higginson 
asks  if  the  male  and  female  mind  are  not  the  same, 
he  would  answer  No,  very  distinctly.  The  male  and 
female  mind  are  not  alike.  Sex  penetrates  the  mind 
and  the  affections,  and  penetrates  deeply  and  power- 
fully. Col.  Higginson  had  spoken  of  the  elective 
system  at  Harvard  as  tending  to  facilitate  the  admis- 
sion of  girls  to  that  institution.  Now,  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  elective  system  is  based  on  the  infinite 
variety  of  mind.  It  is  because  the  same  intellectual 
food  is  not  good  for  all  minds.  Now,  women  differ 
from  men  more  than  men  differ  from  each  other ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  fundamental  pervading  dif- 
ference between  all  men  and  all  women,  which  ex- 
tends to  their  minds  quite  as  much  as  their  bodies.  We 
sre  to  inquire,  in  the  next  place,  what  is  wise  and 
right  with  reference  to  a  great  change  like  this.    He 


thought  nothing  was  more  important  in  considering 
this  question  than  the  effect  of  education  upon  the 
physique.  We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  the  physique  of  American  woman  is  unsat- 
isfactory. That  the  result  may  be  ascribed  to  a  great 
number  of  causes.  Colonel  Higginson  had  named 
some  of  them.  In  that  state  of  things. 'a  leader 
in  education  wants  to  know  the  probable  effect  upon 
the  physique  of  women  of  certain  changes  which  are 
contemplated  in  the  methods  of  her  education ;  and 
any  one  not  a  specialist  in  such  a  matter  will  natur- 
ally go  to  doctors  and  physiologists  for  an  answer  to 
these  questions.  He  wished  to  say  that  all  the  com- 
petent and  eminent  men  whom  he  .had  consulted 
upon  this  question,  including  the  distinguished  anato- 
mist and  physiologist  who  had  addressed  them,  testi- 
fied that  they  did  not  consider  that  women  could 
bear  the  stress  that  is  put  upon  men.  He  had  never 
heard  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  among 
men  competent  by  special  experience  to  speak  on  it. 
He  had  heard  female  physicians  bear  testimony  in 
corroboration  of  Dr.  Clarke's  evidence.  On  these 
two  grounds  of  Western  experience  and  a  priori  edu- 
cation, he  shrank  from  taking  his  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  introducing  the  education  of  women  in 
Harvard  College.  It  is  very  different  to  be  in  a 
position  where  one  must  act  and  take  responsibility, 
and  to  be  vn  a  position  where  one  has  only  to  main- 
tain honest  convictions  without  responsibility.  As 
far  as  the  argument  from  the  rising  tide  is  concerned, 
he  had  only  to  say  that  if  the  tide  rose  high  enough 
it  would  rise  over  Harvard. 

We  add,  as  of  general  interest  a  portion, 
of  the  address  of  President  Raymond,  of 
Vassar.  What  he  says  in  reference  to  the 
ability  and  the  health  of  the  four  hundred 
young  ladies  in  that  institution,  the  state- 
ment concerning  their  health  being  endorsed 
by  Miss  Mitchell,  is  well  worthy  of  note. 

He  held  it  to  be  an  unsettled  question  whether  a 
liberal  education  is  the  same  thing  for  woman  as  for 
man.  There  are  differences  of  digestion  and  of  phy- 
sical power  between  the  sexes.  There  is  some  ante- 
cedent probability  that  the  result  might  be  that  the 
intellectual  pabulum  appropriate  to  the  two  might 
require  some  modification,  but  he  believed  that  the 
result  of  experience  as  well  as  sound  philosophy  on 
this  subject  would  warrant  the  statement  made  by 
Prof.  'Agassiz.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  what  there  is  in  science  or  literature  that  will  do 
the  man's  mind  good  that  will  not  do  the  woman's 
mind  good.  At  Vassar  they  had  far  outgrown  the 
question  whether  girls  can  keep  up  with  boys.  They 
have  gentlemen  professors  at  Vassar,  and  the  question 
among  them  Is  how  to  keep  ahead  of  the  girls.  It 
is  not  a  joke,  but  a  fact.  He  was  seventeen  years  pro- 
fessor in  a  boys*  college  before  he  went  to  Vassar, 
and  nine  years  the  head  of  a  large  boys'  school ;  yet  he 
never  vas  so  put  to  it  to  keep  up  with  his  classes  as 
in  Vassar.  As  to  the  effect  on  their  health,  he  would 
challenge  the  United  States  to  turn  out  four  hundred 
young  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  that 
will  compare  with  Vassar  College  girls.  They  have 
no  sickly  girls  there  except  those  who  came  sick ;  and 
they  restore  the  health  of  a  very  handsome  percentage 
of  these.  We  know,  and  physiology  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  statement,  that  study  wisely  pursued 
[suddenly  pausing  and  pointing  to  the  portly  form  of 
Prof.  Agassiz] — look  at  Prof.  Agassiz  and  see  the 
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whole  argument  embodied — that  study  rightly  pur-  | 
sued  is  beneficial  to  the  health.  It  is  the  healthiest 
occupation  that  I  have  ever  found,  or  my  daughters 
either.  Ic  is  not  study  that  kills  Students ;  it  is  bad 
habits,  bad  living,  and  foolish  methods  of  study  The 
whole  question  is :  Is  it  possible  that  woman  should 
have  an .  intellectual  vocation — should  be  called  by 
Providence  to  such  a  life?  I  believe  in  co-education. 
It  is  the  millennial  system  of  education.  Vassar  was 
bound  by  certain  restrictions.  He  did  not  know 
what  was  to  prevent  Vassar  College,  in  her  own  good 
time,  from  opening  her  doors  to  boys,  and  then  he 
thought  Cornell  Uiiiversity  would  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 


The  School-Room. 


MUCH  has  appeared  in  various  periodi- 
cals of  late  on  the  importance  of  vo- 
cal music  in  our  schools.  Being  fully  con- 
vinced that  many  schools  are  benefited  by 
it,  and  that  many  more  might  receive  bene- 
fits from  the  judicious  introduction  of  yocal 
music,  yet  we  believe  that  as  it  is  now  taught 
in  many  schools  little  advantage  is  derived 
from  it,  and  in  some  cases  none  at  all.  Some 
teachers  cannot  sing,  and  some  have  not 
what  is  termed  "  an  ear  for  music."  Now, 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  teacher  who  cannot  aid 
his  pupils  in  the  least,  by  his  own  voice, 
and  who  cannot  distinguish  harmonious 
from  inharmonious  sounds,  or  the  sweetest 
musical  concords  firom  the  most  unmusical 
discords,  would  not  be  likely  to  benefit  his 
scholars  much  by  introducing  vocal  music 
into  his  school.  We  will  admit,  however, 
that  so  great  a  disqualification  as  this  seldom 
exists.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  State 
are  not  qualified  to  teach  vocal  music 
scientifically.  Now,  if  it  should  be  taught 
in  every  school,  it  seems  to  us  that  every 
teacher  should  understand  it ;  and  if  every 
teacher  should  understand  it,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  every  one  examined  on 
that  branch ;  and  that  would  involve  an- 
other difficulty:  some  county  superintendents 
do  not  understand  vocal  music,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  be  qualified  to  make  the 
examination.  And  if  no  persons  could  be 
allowed  to  teach  unless  they  understood  vo- 
cal music  it  would  exclude  many  of  our  best 
teachers  from  the  school-room.  Our  ooin- 
ion  is  simply  this  :  Let  those  who  are  quali- 
fied to  teach  singing,  and  who  feel  that  it  is 
proper  to  do  so,  introduce  it  into  their 
schools,  giving  proper  time  and  attention  to 
it,  so  as  not  to  encroach  upon  other  impor- 
tant duties;  and  on  the  other  hand,  let 
those  who  are  not  thus  qualified,  employ  1 


their  time  in  teaching  such  branches  as  they 
do  understand  without  attempting  to  teach 
vocal  music  at  all. 

Few  things  delight  us  more  than  to  listen 
to  good  singing  ;  but  when  it  is  bad  in  any 
respect,  particularly  when  the  singers  do  not 
keep  correct  time  or  do  not  have  their 
voices  in  perfect  unison,  it  loses  very  much 
of  its  charming  power.         R.  chadwick. 

An  Unjust  Practice. — Mr.  Editor:  I  am  credi- 
bly informed  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  school 
directors  settle  with  their  teachers,  giving  them 
orders  for  the  amounts  due,  which  orders  the  teacher 
is  unable  to  have  cashed  unless  by  paying  a  heavy 
discount.  This  is  a  practice  on  which  all  good 
citizens  should  put  the  seal '  of  condemnation  in  an 
emphatic  manner.  We  have  known  it  to  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  military  disbursing  departments  of  the 
general  goverment,  and  it  may  not  be  unknown  in 
other  departments,  though  it  is  not  done  by  the 
direction  or  sanction  of  government.  The  teachers 
of  the  Commonwealth  should  protest  against  this 
unjust  encroachment  upon  their  rights  in  such  away  as 
to  reach  the  narrow  souls  of  the  parties  who 
perpetrate  the  outrage.  H.  s.  s. 


Experience  w.  Inexperience. — Messrs.  Editors  : 
Having  noticed  in  the  May  No.  of  The  Journal 
an  article  entitled  **  Our  Country's  Hope,"  we  were 
struck  with  the  propriety  of  certain  statements  made 
therein.  The  writer  says  that  the  average  age  of 
teachers  in  the  State  is  about  twenty-three.  If  that 
is  correct,  many  of  the  teachers  must  be  much 
younger  than  twenty-three,  for  there  are  many  aged 
and  middle-aged  teachers  who  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  our  schools.  There  is  an  idea  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  that  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground,  namely :  that  young,  inexperienced  teachers, 
"  fresh  from  the  schools,"  are  preferable  to  those  of 
middle-age,  who  have  spent  many  years  in  the  study 
of  the  science  and  the  practice  of  teaching.  As  soon 
as  a  teacher's  locks  shpw  signs  of  turning  gray,  we* 
frequently  hear  such  exclamations  as  "  old  fogy," 
"  behind  the  times,"  "  unfit  to  teach,"  etc.  When 
ask^d  why  such  expressions  are  used,  their  reply  is, 
"  No  such  o/d  persons  should  be  employed  to  teach." 
Now  we  readily  admit  that  such  remarks  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  when  made  in  reference  to  those  who 
have  not  taught  school  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  or 
who  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  school 
affairs.  But  when  applied  to  teachers  who  are  con- 
stantly studying,  frequently  teaching,  attending  in- 
stitutes, etc,  they  lack  both  point  and  force.  We 
take  the  view  that  experience  is  as  necessary  in 
teaching  as  in  medicine,  law,  divinity,  or  any  other 
calling  in  life.  We  are  aware  that  some  teachers 
succeed  very  well  at  .the  first  trial,  but  as  a  general 
rule  experienced  teachers  have  better  schools  than 
those  who  are  without  experience.  Young 
teachers  must  frequently  be  employed  as  a  oaatter  of 
necessity,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  large  or 
difBt'.ult  schools  require  teachers  of  mature  age  and 
special  training,  or  much  experience. 

R.  CHADWICK, 


Grammar. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  study  so 
important  in  every  point  of  view  as  grammar,  should 
be  such  a  bugbear  in  our  schools.     It  is  nevertheless 
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true  that  seventy-nine  teachers  out  of  every  hundred 
admit  that  the  progress  of  their  pupils  in  this  branch 
is  less  satisfactory  than  in  any  other.  Many  books 
bave  been  written  and  many  methods  in  the  way  of 
diagramming,  etc.,  have  been  devised,  and  yet  with 
all  these  auxiliaries  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
study  remains  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the 
scbool-room. 

We  all  know  that  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer  and 
the  tongue  of  the  fluent  speaker  are  daily  becoming 
greater  powers  in  society,  and  this  power  is  rendered 
doably  effective  by  a  good  knowledge  of  grammatical 
principles.  Mere  memorizing  rules  seems  of  little  use, 
for  those  who  do  this  most  readily  often  make  the 
most  egr^ous  blunders  in  common  conversation. 
We  well  remember  hearing  a  pupil  who  had  distin- 

I  gnished  herself  in  the  grammar  class  say  to  a  class- 
mate as  they  left   the  room,  **  Now,  don't  go  down 

'  Hum  stairs."  Another  who  held  a  permanent  cer- 
tificate, spoke  of  something  being  "  drug*''  over  the 
floor.  There  is  something  amiss  here,  and  the  con- 
sdentious  teacher  will  look  carefully  into  the  matter. 

E.  MCV.  MOORB. 


Composition. — Exactly  why  compositions,  as  they 
are  generally  called,  should  be  despised  and  disliked 
by  the  majority  of  pupils,  we  do  not  know ;  but  that 
they  are  is  an  indisputable  fact,  as  any  teacher  will 
testify.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  reasons  com- 
monly given  to  excuse  the  non-performance  or 
neglect  of  this  exercise :  First,  "  I  can't  think  of  a 
sn^ect,"  after  they  have  '*ceased  the  weather,  poor 
old  num,  to  hammer,"  and  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn 
and  Winter  have  been  disposed  of,  imagination 
seeing  to  come  to  a  stand-still  and  nothing  more 
presents  itself  to  the  mind.  Second,  '*Some  one  else 
has  said  all  I  can  say,  and  said  it  much  better."  As 
well  think  because  some  one  else  walks  and  breathes, 
that  we  are  thereby  to  be  debarred  from  free  pedes- 
trianism  and  respiration.  Thirdly,  "  I  cannot  write 
well  enough."  What  a  mistaken  idea !  Grim  old 
Carlyle  says :  ''Whatever  thou  hast  to  do,  do  it  the 
best  thou  can'st ;  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  deed 
is  done  that  makes  it  good  or  great  "  Persons  are  apt 
to  forget  that  in  composing,  as  in  everything  else, 
practice  is  necessary,  and  that  long  and  arduous 
labor  is  needed  to  secure  success  in  literary  under- 
takings. We  are  delighted  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
passage  which  reads  lUce  an  unstudied  effusion,  yet 
It  may  have  cost  its  author  a  world  of  pains. 

It  is  related  of  a  celebrated  English  statesman, 
that  when,  after  his  death,  his  papers  were  examined, 
a  certain  passage  in  one  of  his  orations  which 
bad  been  greatly  admired  and  had  always  been 
thought  an  impromptu  effort,  was  found  written 
seventeen  different  times^  each  copy  having  received 
additions  and  emendations.  This  fact  of  itself  ex- 
plodes the  idea  of  so-called  inspiration^  and  shows 
the  patient  labor  with  which  fine  composition  is 
elaborated.  hattie. 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  TEACHER^ 

I  have  often  read,  **  how  to  choose  a  wife,"  "  how 
to  write  a  letter,"  "  how  to  get  rich,"  "  how  to 
inake  a  garden."  These  and  kindred  themes  have 
been  fully  expounded  by  others ;  but  I  am  aching  to 
have  my  say,  and  tell  the  expectant  world,  not  how 
to  teach  school  (normal  shades,  be  not  offended),  but 
Awer  to  choose  a  teacher. 

Do  not  look  for  a  dandy.   The  man  who  spends 


his  tinte  fixing  up  his  outside,  probably  will  have  lit- 
tle left  to  see  to  the  little  within,  and  less  to  help 
other  people. 

Do  not  choose  a  graduate.  By  a  graduate  I  mean 
one  whose  education  is  completed,  who  knows  every- 
thing from  addition  to  parallax,  from  English  to 
Arabic,  and  can  glibly  tell  all  he  knows  in  a  few 
minutes.  No,  do  not  choose  a  mere  graduate,  though 
he  have  *•  four  diplomas  "  in  his  trunk- 
Do  not  in  every  case  look  for  an  "  experienced  " 
teacher.  Experience  is  valuable,  but  if  good  is  not 
always  in  the  market,  and  it  is  better  tor  you  to 
<*  break  another  colt"  than  pasture  a  worthless, 
broken-down  horse. 

Avoid  a  boaster.  It  has  come  to  be  a  proverb  in 
some  quarters  "as  conceited  as  a  school-master," 
nevertheless,  the  good  teacher,  though  not  wanting 
in  self-respect,  seldom  finds  it  necessary  to  blow  his 
own  trumpet. 

Shun  a  fault-finder.  He  who  is  continually  find- 
ing motes  in  fellow  teachers'  eyes  has,  no  doubt, 
many  a  beam  in  his  own. 

Do  not  look  for  a  teacher  full  of  hobbies.  He 
may  last  for  a  little  while,  but  he  runs  not  well. 

Having  decided  what  you  will  not  look  for,  start 
briskly  on  your  journey. 

Look  for  common  sense,  it  is  better  than  Greek  ; 
Look  for  patience,  it  is  better  than  "  grit ;  '* 
I^x>k  for  knowledge,  and  a  desire  to  increase  it  ; 
Look  for  modesty.    Look  for  Christianity. 

{P,  S, — Do  not  look  for  an  angel.) 

Cor,  Maine  Ed,  ydurnal. 


The  Month. 


FOR  several  weeks  past  our  newspaper 
exchanges  have  been  full  of  accounts 
of  Commencement  exercises.  Not  only 
our  colleges  have  Commencements  now-a- 
days,  but  the  custom  has  extended  to 
Normal  Schools,  Academies,  High  Schools 
and  literary  institutions  generally.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  both  from  observa- 
tion and  published  reports,  the  most  popu- 
lar Commencements  of  the  season,  those 
that  attracted  the  largest  crowds  and  stirred 
up  the  most  enthusiasm,  were  the  public 
excercises  of  the  graduating  classes  of  our 
High  Schools. 

We  do  not  know  when  or  where  Com- 
mencement Day  had  its  origin ;  but  in  its 
characteristics  at  the  present  time  it  is 
peculiarly  American.  Conventions,  associ- 
ations, popular  assemblies  of  all  kinds,  dis- 
cussion, speech-making,  are  a  part  of  our 
life ;  and  the  excercises  of  Commencement 
Day  exactly  suit  our  aptitudes  and  tastes. 
They  are  the  literary  festivals — harvest 
homes — of  the  year.  They  are  adapted 
alike,  to  the  old  and  young,  the  grave  and 
gay,  the  learned  and  unlearned.  There  is 
something  of  show  and  sham  about  them ; 
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but  this,  we  trust,  will  gradually  pass'  away 
and  leave  them  a  pure  source  of  intellectual 
and  social  enjoyment. 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending the  exercises  of  some  literary 
institution  on  Commencement  Day,  have 
not  failed  to  observe  that  they  are  fast  be- 
coming less  intellectual  and  more  social. 
In  times  gone  by  whole  days  were  taken  up 
in  speech-making,  but  now  these  formal 
oratorical  displays  make  up  but  a  small  part 
of  the  exercises.  Their  place  has  been  taken 
by  Alumni  dinners,  society  re-unions,  fra- 
ternity symposiums  and  other  meetings  of  a 
social  character.  We  like  this  change. 
The  literary  and  religious  people  of  this 
country,  taking  their  characteristics  from 
the  self-denying  Puritans  and  Quakers,  have 
as  a  class  been  too  secluded,  too  sombre,  too 
much  afraid  of  the  enervating  influences  of 
the  wicked  pleasures  of  the  world  as  to  over- 
look those  which  are  not  only  innocent  but 
elevating.  These  are  the  people  that  are 
drawn  together  on  Commencement  Days, 
and  among  the  other  good  effects  of  such 
days,  we  count  that  of  mellowing  their 
traits  of  character  and  broadening  their  views 
of  life. 


LANCASTER  aTY. 


''T^HE  public  exercises  of  the  graduating 
X  classes  of  the  high  schools  of  Lancas- 
ter city  created  this  year  an  unusual  degree 
of  interest.  The  exercises  began  at  the 
Court  House  at  8  p'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  long  before  that  hour  the  large  building 
was  literally  packed  with  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  anxious  to  witness  them. 
Large  numbers  of  persons  were  compelled 
to  return  home,  unable  to  secure  even  stand- 
ing room  in  the  crowded  hall.  The  essays 
of  the  young  ladies  and  the  orations  of  the 
young  gentlemen  were  very  creditable,  and 
the  music,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Hall,  was  excellent,  and  added  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  The  report 
of  the  Superintending  Committee  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  neat  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  to  the  graduating 
-classes  pleased  everybody. 

But  our  main  purpose  in  writing  this 
article  is  not  so  much  to  notice  the  interest- 
ing character  of  the  exercises  on  Commence- 
ment Day  as  to  call  attention  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  re-union  which  followed  them. 
On  the  evening  of  Commencement  Day, 
William    P.  Brinton,  Esq.,  the  substantial 


President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  gave  a 
handsome  entertainment  at  his  house  to  the 
graduates  of  the  high  schools  and  their 
teachers,  his  colleagues  in  the  board,  and  its 
ex-presidents.  The  county  superintendent 
and  the  State  superintendent  also  received 
invitations.  The  occasion  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant one,  and  by  the  graduates,  at  least,  will 
be  long  rememb2red.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  President  Brinton  has  shown  the 
same  kind  of  liberality,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  teachers  appreciate  it. 
Long  may  he  continue  to  honor  his  present 
position. 

But  the  social  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
not  suffered  to  end  with  President  Brinton*s 
entertainment.  Other  directors,  equally 
liberal  and  equally  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  conceived 
the  project  of  having  a  re-union  of  the 
graduating  classes  and  all  the  teachers  and 
directors  of  the  city.  This  took  place  in 
the  high  school  building,  and  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all  present.  There  were  plenty 
of  good  things  to  eat,  excellent  music,  and 
several  appropriate  speeches.  The  writer 
has  in  the  past  freely  pointed  out  ways  in 
which  he  thought  the  system  of  public 
schools  in  Lancaster  city  might  be  improved. 
Quite  likely  he  will  again  call  attention  to 
the  matter;  but  right  here  he  desires  to  say 
that  there  are  gentlemen  serving  in  its  board 
of  school  directors  whose  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
whose  zeal  in  performing  the  work  intrusted 
to  them  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation. Under  the  guidance  of  such  men, 
it  should  not  be  long  until  the  schools  they 
control  shall  become  a  model  in  all  respects. 


-r-#- 


LOCK  HAVEN. 


THE  CORNER  STONE  OF  THE  NORMAL  SOHOOL. 


FROM  the  accounts  given  in  the  Clinton 
county  papers,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1873,  must  have  been  a  great  day  at  Lock 
Haven.  The  occasion  was  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Central  Normal  School. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  people 
from  Clinton  and  adjoining  counties  ;  flags 
were  displayed  from  all  prominent  places, 
arches  of  evergreen  spanned  the  streets, 
music  filled  the  air,  a  long  procession  com- 
posed of  the  military,  a  number  of  fire  com- 
panies, various  civic  societies,  and  multitudes 
of  citizens  and  strangers  marched  out  to  the 
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Normal  School  grounds,  and  the  corner 
stone  of  the  building  was  laid  with  the  usual 
imposing  Masonic  ceremonies. 

At  the  ground  the  assemblage  was  called 
to  order  by  L.  A.  Mackey,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Prayer  was  offered  up 
by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Shinn.  Mr.  Mackey  made 
the  opening  address. 

He  spoke  of  the  entire  fitness  of  the  occasion,  the 
day  on  which  was  declared  the  independence  of 
America,  for  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  a  great 
edacational  institution,  and^ost  aptly  and  forcibly 
dwelt  upon  the  power  of  education,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  liberties  and  greatness  of  any  people,  and 
of  the  American  nation  in  particular,  whose  govern- 
ment is  founded  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
her  people,  and  these  essential  qualities  of  a  nation's 
growth  and  greatness  on  the  inculcations  of  the  pul- 
pit and  schools.  He  gave  an  interesting  outline  of 
the  history  of  this  Normal  School  to  its  present  con- 
dition, paid  a  merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Philip 
M.  Price,  E^q.,  now  deceased,  whose  liberal  heart 
and  enlightened  judgment  made]^him  a  zealous  friend 
of  the  cause  of  education,  and  led  to  his  active  agen- 
cy in  imparting  life  and  energy  to  the  undertaking, 
the  noble  donation  of  the  beautiful  siie  of  the  school 
speaking  more  eloquently  than  words  of  the  spirit 
that  moved  this  good  and  truly  public-spirited  citi- 
zen. He  then  made  a  fervent  and  forcible  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  county  to  stand  by  the  Board  of 
*  Trustees,  and,  by  subscribing  to  the  stock,  give  the 
needed  assistance  to  carry  the  enterprise  through  suc- 
cessfully. The  State  would  do  its  share, — the  people 
of  Qinton  most  do  theirs,  and  if  every  citizen  who 
can  will  do  his  part,  we  will  soon  have  the  school 
finished,  and  receive  the  unquestionably  great  advan- 
tages that  will  accrue  to  town  and  county  therefrom. 
We  do  not  give  the  words  of  the  speaker,  but  only 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  he  forcibly  expressed.  He 
then  introduced 

TUS  ORATOR  OP  THE  DAY, 

Ex-Governor  Pollock.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable 
to  give  his  remarks.  He  spoke  without  notes,  fluent- 
ly and  forcibly,  and  held  the  vast  assemblage  deeply- 
interested  for  about  an  hour,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
Baxks  dwelling  with  force  upon  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion as  allied  to  and  interwoven  with  our  liberties 
and  prosperity,  and  urgently  appealed  to  the  citizens 
of  Ointon  to  awake  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
ceremonies  that  were  that  day  being  performed, 
which  inaugurated  the  building  of  a  great  edacation- 
al institution  in  their  midst  that  would  bring  them 
incalailable  advantages  if  they  but  give  to  it  the  sup- 
port it  deserved  and  needed,  and  he  most  eloquently 
nged  them  to  stand  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the 
petfonnance  of  the  noble  trust  they  had  undertaken, 
hy  liberally  meeting  their  calls  for  subscription  to 
itock — the  best  paying  stock  in  which  they  could 
poBibly  invest,  giving  to  them  advantages  that  they 
would  find  a  better  dividend  than  any  other  invest- 
Bent  they  co«ld  make  with  the  same  means.  Clos- 
ing with  an  eloquent  peroration  in  behalf  of  liberty 
and  education,  and  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Clin- 
tod  to  step  forward  into  the  foremost  rank  of  liberal- 
ity and  public  spirit,  the  orator  retired  amid  the 
piaadits  ii  the  people. 

The  building  at  Lock  Haven,  which  will 
now  be  pushed  forward  to  completion  rap- 


idly, is  expected  to  cost  1 100,000.  It  will 
be  of  brick,  constructed  with  a  central  and 
two  side  wings  and  will  contain  a  basement 
story  elevated  enough  to  insure  good  light 
and  air,  over  which  the  central  wing  will 
be  built  five  stories  high,  and  each  of  the 
side  wings  four  stories  high. 

The  length  of  the  building  will  be  176 
feet,  the  central  wing  will  be  135  feet  deep, 
and  each  of  the  side  wings  61  feet  deep. 


Western  Pennsylvania. 


CONTRIBUTED  BY  REV.  M.  B.   SLOAN. 


IN  undertaking  to  represent  the  Journal 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Journal,  we  are  not 
unaware  of  the  labors  and  responsibilities 
assumed.  We  learned  what  they  are  by  our 
four  years  exp)erience  in  conducting  the 
School  Chronicley  which  was  absorbed  by 
the  Journal  just  two  years  since. 

Ever  since  then  we  have  been  urged  by 
many  friends  to  form  the  connection  with 
the  Journal  which  is  now  inaugurated. 
We  make  no  promises  as  to  what  we  shall 
do,  only  that  it  shall  be  our  aim.  to  repre^ 
sent  the  friends  of  public  instruction  in 
this  part  of  the  State  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  We  would  rather  do  more  than 
we  promise  than  promise  more  than  we  can 
do. 

Our  field  is  a  large  and  inviting  one.  In 
it  are  many  of  our  best  educators.  It  con- 
tains the  best  school  buildings  in  the  State. 
Signs  of  improvement  are  everywhere  visi- 
ble. But  we  have  •  only  b^un.  There  is 
room  for  improvement  in  many  places  and 
in  many  particulars — in  school  buildings, 
school  furniture,  school  apparatus,  school 
teachers,  school  directors,  school  children, 
and  school  or  anti-school  parents.  But 
there  is  consolation  in  the  reflection  that 
we  are  even  with,  if  not  in  advance  of,  many 
sections  of  the  country. 

Our  work  shall  be  to  aid  all  we  can  those 
laboring  in  this  field  in  the  cause  of  public 
instruction.  To  do  this  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  be  co-operation 
on  their  part.  This  we  are  assured,  by  past 
experience,  will  be  readily  rendered.  If  we 
had  doubted  this,  nothing  could  have  in- 
duced us  to  assume  these  duties. 

Items  of  interest  from  all  parts  of  our 
field  are  solicited,  such  as  notices  of  meet  - 
ings  to  be  held,   reports  of  those  held^ 
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changes  and  removals  of  teachers,  etc.  All 
communications  must  be  in  our  hands  by 
the  fourth  of  the  month  preceding  the  one 
in  which  they  are  designed  to  be  published. 
Subscriptions,  either  singly  or  in  clubs, 
may  be  left  at  or  sent  to  this  office,  where 
prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  them. 
Parties  subscribing  through  this  office  whose 
copies  of  The  Journal  may  fail  to  reach 
them,  can  inform  us  of  the  fact  and  the  mat- 
ter will  receive  attention. 

NEWS  FROM  THE   FIELD. 

Pittsburgh. — Ours  is  called  the  "Smoky  City," 
but  it  should  also  be  called  the  **busy  city,"  and  the 
latter  fact  produces  the  former.  Her  foundries, 
rolling  mills,  nail  factories,  machine  shops  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  kinds  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments/make  her  the  * 'smoky  city."  If  they  are  her 
shame  in  the  estimation  of  any,  they  are  neverthe- 
less her  glory.  Without  them,  her  wealth  and  activity 
would  cease. 

Not  in  material  interests  alone  is  Pittsburgh  active. 
Her  high-towering  church  edifices  on  nearly  every 
square,  and  her  magnificent  public-school  buildings 
speak  for  her  moral  and  intellectual  progress.  Let 
it  be  known,  if  not  already  known,  that  Pittsburgh 
has  the  finest  high-school  building  in  the  State,  and 
it  is  to  be  doubt^  whether  there  are  any  better  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  stone  structure,  well  arranged, 
magnificently  furnished,  with  a  corps  of  about  twenty 
well-qualified  teachers.  It  has  a  classical,  scientific, 
commercial  and  normal  department.  Many  of  the 
wards,  or  more  properly  sub- school-districts,  have  ex- 
cellent school  buildings.  This  is  true  more  especi- 
ally of  what  are  called  3ie  "new  districts."  Formerly 
each  ward  was  a  school  district ;  but  when,  a  few 
years  i^o,  a  number  of  suburban  boroughs  were 
consolidated  with  the  city  proper,  a  new  order  of 
things  went  into  effect.  Some  of  the  sub-districts 
consist  of  a  ward,  some  of  a  part  of  a  ward  and  some 
of  two  wards.  There  are  now  thirty- four  sub-dis- 
tricts, named  as  follows :  Allen,  Birmingham.  Colfax, 
Duquesne,  Forbes,  Franklin,  Grant,  Hancock,  High- 
land, Howard,  Humboldt,  Knox,  Lawrence,  Liberty, 
Lincoln,  Luckey,  Minersville,'Moorehead,  Mononga- 
hela.  Morse,  Mt.  Albion,  Mt.  Washington,  North, 
Oakland,  O'Hara,  Peebles,  Ralston,  Riverside, 
Springfield,  South,  St.  Clair,  Washington,  Wicker- 
sham  and  Wilkinsburg.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  been  both  patriotic  and  complimentary  in  our 
names,  honoring  men  of  war  and  those  of  letters. 

Quite  a  number  of  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
principals  of  the  city  this  year.  J.  M.  Logan,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  with  the  North  school,  goes 
to  the  Springfield.  He  was  elected  some  time  last 
winter  principal  of  the  Bellfield  school^  but  declined. 
J.  C.  Tuttle  succeeds  Jas.  M.  Pryor  at  the  South 
school.  Miss  Althea  £.  Reno  succeeds  J.  M.  Logan 
at  the  North  school.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Burt  takes  the 
place  of  T.  T.  Taylor  at  the  Riverside  school.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Forney,  formerly  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  goes  to 
the  new  sub-district  of  Morse.  We  have  now  three 
lady  principals,  and  we  don't  know  how  soon  we  may 
have  more.  Miss  Sue  B.  Nichol  has  had  charge 
of  the  Mt.  Albion  schools  for  three  years,  and  now 
we  have  two  more,  as  above  mentioned.  In  Etna 
borough.  Miss  H.  A  Mulhattan  was  elected  princi- 
pal last  year,  and  is  said  to  have  been  thus  far  very 


successful.  The  salaries  of  these  positions  vary  from 
one  thousand  to  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

The  annual  examinations  and  closing  exercises  of 
the  different  schools  in  Pittsburgh  and  All^heny 
have  just  taken  place,  and  have  attracted  a  good  de- 
gree of  attention.  Besides  the  usual  exercises,  quite 
a  number  of  teachers  have  received  attention  in  the 
way  of  presents.  Mr.  H.  O.  Gibbon,  of  the  Law- 
rence  school,  was  the  recipient  of  a  fine  gold-beaded 
cane.  G.  T.  McCord,  of  the  Second  Ward  school, 
Allegheny,  received  a  gold- headed  cane,  a  silver 
pitcher  and  two  silver  goblets,  and  Miss  Mattie  J. 
Graham,  of  the  Grant  school,  Pittsburgh,  received  sub- 
stantial presents.  She  leaves  this  school,  where  she 
has  been  a  successful  and  zealous  teacher  for  several 
years,  for  the  normal  department  in  the  High  School, 
to  which  position  she  was  recently  elected. 

THE   STATE  ASSOCIATION 

Will  have  assembled  in  our  hospitable  city  before  we 
write  again.  We  are  sure  we  speak  only  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  our  teachers  and  citizens  when  we 
say  we  will  try  to  make  all  who  come  welcome.  We 
are  glad  to  have  the  Association  meet  with  us,  even  if 
we  are  but  "second  choice."  We  have  tried  for 
several  years  to  get  it  here,  but  failed ;  so  now  we 
have  it  because  Erie  cannot  entertain  it,  its  hotel 
having  been  burned. 

The  Pittsburgh  Teachers'  Institute  will  assemble 
August  1 2th  at  9  A.  M.,  in  the  Ralston  school  build- 
ing. The  business  of  the  first  day  will  be  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  reports  of  committees  and  five-minute 
speeches  from  each  member.  After  the  first  day,  the 
teachers  will  meet  with  the  State  Association  from 
day  to  day  until  its  close. 

Allegheny. — This  city  contains  a  population  of 
about  65,000,  and  eleven  wards,  each  ward  being  a 
school  district.  Each  ward  has  six  school  directors, 
all  of  whom  compose  the  Board  of  Control,  thus 
making  sixty-six  members.  It  has  no  high  school  or 
City  Superintendent.  But  many  persons  interested 
hope  it  will  have  both  some  time  in  the  not  fir 
future.  The  schools  are  generally  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Several  changes  in  principals  occur  this 
year.  Miss  Helen  Renwick,  principal  of  the  Eighth 
.Ward  schools,  left  this  State  last  spring,  making  one 
glad  but  many  sorry.  Mr.  Farrer,  of  Braddock 
Fields,  succeeded  her.  George  T.  McCord,  of  the 
Second  Ward,  and  S.  A.  Will,  of  the  Seventh,  r^ 
signed  their  positions  to  take  charge  of  the  Curry  In- 
stitute, which  lost  its  **head"  by  the  appointment  of 
Robert  Curry  to  the  position  of  Assistant  State  Dep- 
uty Superintendent.  They  took  charge  of  the  school 
July  1st.  Mr.  Will,  assisted  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Gamber. 
principal  of  the  Sixth  Ward  schoob,  Allegheny,  will 
conduct  a  "Teachers'  Session"  of  four  weeks,  begin- 
ning July  7th.  Mr.  McCord  goes  to  Claysville, 
Washington  county,  to  assist  in  conducting  such  a 
school  there  for  the  summer. 

On  the  first  day  of  September  next,  Messrs.  McCord 
and  Will  expect  to  open  their  fall  term.  They  de- 
sign their  school  to  be  academic  and  normal  in  its 
character.  Heretofore  it  has  been  chiefly  normal 
There  is  a  large  field  here  for  such  a  school,  and  we 
bid  them  success. 

Erie. — During  a  short  visit  to  this  beautiful  lake- 
shore  city,  we  found  City  Superintendent  H.  S. 
Jones  "  busy  as  a  bee"  with  school  examinations 
promotions  and  examinations  of  teachers.  Erie  is  a 
city  of  between  25,000  and  30,000  inhabitants,  and 
rapidly  growing  in  population  and  wealth.    To  pro- 
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ride  for  the  increase  of  school  children,  several  new 
school  houses  will  be  built  this  year. 

Oil  City  is  the  metropolis  of  the  "oil  regions." 
Althongh  most  of  the  new  territory  is  now  in  the 
•'Parker  District,"  some  forty  miles  below,  yet  it  is 
vorked  from  here,  and  pays  tribute  to  the  "  town 
unong  the  hills. "  W.  J.  MpClure,  Superintendent 
of  Venango  county,  assisted  by  Prof.  Burtt,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  several  others,  is  conducting  a  normal 
school. 

TiTUS\TLLE  S.  O.  School. — It  was  our  privilege  to 
risit  this  school  July  9th,  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  in  company  with  Rev.  C.  Cornforth,  of 
the  School  Department,  H.  S.  Tones,  superintendent 
of  Erieschobls,  and  H.  C.  Bosley,  superintendent  of 
TitBSville  schools.  The  examinations  were  quite 
I  satisfactory,  the  children  evincing  a  good  knowledge 
!  of  the  branches  in  which  they  were  examined.  The 
school  buildings  are  located  in  a  beautiful  grove 
about  a  mile  from  the  city  of  Titusville.  There  are 
aboatone  hundred  «ad  seventy-five  pupils  in  attend- 
ance: The  following  persons  were  present  as  visi- 
tms :  Col.  Robt.  B.  Beath,  surveyor  general  of  Penn- 
syhrania,  who,  with  Hon.  W.  W.  Brown  and  H.  P. 
Hard,  of  Cony,  was  a  committee  from  the  G.  A.  R. 
of  Pennsylvania ;  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas  of  Crawford  county  :  Hon.  Walter  H.  Lowrie, 
Hon.  Wm.  Davis  and  Hon.  E.  H.  Chase ;  also  Hon. 
Fred.  Bates,  Hon.  Jesse  Smith,  Wm.  H.  Henderson, 
Prof.  A.  G.  Owen,  Homer  G.  Bates,  B.  F.  Sloan, 
Capt.  Wm.  T.  Neill,  Caleb  Shugart,  Wm.  Hibbard, 
I  and  several  ladies.  Addresses  were  made  in  the 
erening  by  Col.  Robt.  B.  Beath,  H.  P.  Hurd,  Hon. 
W.  W.  Brown  and  Rev.  M.  B.  Sloan.  The  children 
ffianifested  much  interest  in  the  addresses,  and  con- 
ducted themselves  well  throughout. 

CoRRY. — ^There  are  four  school  buildings  in  this 
city,  two  of  which  are  very  fine  ones,  comparing 
morably  with  any  in  our  largest  cities.  Prof.  V. 
Cmtis,  for  five  years  principal  o?  the  schools  of  llion, 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  been  elected  to  the  same  position 
here,  on  a  salary  of  ^2^000. 


-^ 


Personal. 


We  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing 
a  lecture  on  the  ''Geology  of  Nebraska,'* 
delivered  by  Samuel  Aughey,  M.  A. ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  State 
Uniyersity  of  Nebraska,  before  the  Legisla- 
tore  of  that  State.  The  lecture  is  an  able 
•and  interesting  one.  Prof.  Aughey  is  a 
Dative  of  Juniata  county,  in  this  State,  grad- 
uated at  Pennsylvania  College,  taught  school 
at  Greensburg  and  preached  at  Duncannon, 
Blairsville,  and  other  places.  He  is  one  of 
many  Pennsylvanians  who  are  distinguish- 
ing themselves  by  their  devotion  to  science 
and  education,  in  the  West. 


A.  A.  Breneman,  S.  B.,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
College,  is  prepared  to  deliver  lectures 
before    County    Institutes    and    Lyceums 


during  the  coming  season,  upon   different 

subjects  of  Physical  Science.  Lectures  fully 

illustrated  by  experiments.  He  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

• 

The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  Hon.  A.  L.  Hayes  of  Lancaster,  by 
the  trustrees  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege at  their  recent  meeting.  The  honor  is 
well  deserved.  Judge  Hayes  is  not  only 
well  learned  in  the  law,  but  he  is  also  noted 
for  his  fine  literary  attainments.  No  better 
proof  of  this  is  needed  than  his  article  on 
William  Penn,  printed  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Mercershurg  Review,  Besides  all  this, 
he  is  a  devoted  friend  of  education,  both 
common  school  and  collegiate,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  his  long  service  in  boards  of 
school  directors  and  trustees  of  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  suitably  rewarded. 

Our  friend,  Rev.  S.  K.  Brobst,  of  Allen- 
town,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  students  and 
patrons  of  Allen  town  Seminary,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  foundations  of 
that  institution.     They  stand  "  on  a  rock." 

The  four  cardinal  points  or  fundamental  princi- 
ples were  the  pillars  on  which  this  institution  was 
established  and  built  up,  namely:  I.  Education  or 
Christian  training  always  combined  with  instruction « 
2.  The  Word  of  God  and  special  pastoral  care  and 
supervision  the  great  means  of  true  education.  3. 
The  English  and  the  German  languages  on  an  equal- 
ity and  both  used  as  living  languages  to  promote 
mental  and  moral  culture.  4.  German  thorough- 
ness and  the  German  method  in  teaching  unites  with 
American  activity  and  American  tact  for  managing 
things.  On  these  four  pillars  a  new  American  nation 
can  be  trained  and  built  up  which  shall  be  neither 
like  Germany  nor  like  England,  but  better  than 
either,  because  it  will  have  the  languages  and  the 
rich  measures  of  both.     May  this  be  our  future  I 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Mansfield 
Advertiser y  of  July  ist : 

On  Friday  morning  last  at  breakfast.  Prof.  Verrill 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  castor  and 
soup  tureen  by  C.  B.  McKean,  in  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  State  Normal,  as  a  token  of  their  regard. 
The  professor  fittingly  replied. 

C.  J.  Arms,  Esq.,  who  lectured  last  season 
with  much  acceptance  at  several  teachers' 
institutes  on  "Boys"  will  be  in  the  field 
again  the  coming  fall  with  several  new  lec- 
tures. Those  superintendents  who  want 
an  evening  lecturer  who  can  happily  blend 
in  the  discussion  of  an  educational  theme, 
both  instruction  and  entertainment  would 
do  well  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Arms. 
Address  him  at  the  office  of  the  "  Com« 
mercial/'  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Official  Department. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,  1 
Harrisburg^  August,  1873.      J 

PUBLISHING  ACCOUNTS. 


IT  seems  to  be  necessary  once  more  to  re- 
mind boards  of  directors  that  the  law  re- 
quires them  "  to  publish  an  annual  statement 
of  the  amount  of  money  received  and  ex- 
pended, and  the  amount  due  from  collectors, 
and  setting  forth  all  the  financial  operations 
of  the  district  in  not  less  than  ten  written 
or  printed  hand-bills,  to  be  put  up  in  the 
most  public  places  in  the  district."  See 
LXII,  Digest  of  School  Laws,  1870,  page 
79.  It  has  been  decided  that  this  state- 
ment may  be  published  in  a  newspaper, 
if  there  is  one  printed  in  the  district ;  but 
in  country  districts  it  is  always  better  to 
follow  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  concerning 
the  matter. 

This  statement  should  always  be  made 
and  posted  by  the  old  board  before  going 
out  of  office,  prior  to  the  first  Monday  of 
June.  It  may  be  a  copy  of  the  financial 
part  of  the  annual  report  made  to  this  De- 
partment, but  it  would  probably  be  better  to 
give  more  items  than  is  there  required. 
County  Superintendents  should  endeavor  to 
have  this  statement  made  up  and  published 
in  each  district  before  sending  on  its  report. 


^EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCES. 


THE  conferences  whose  proceedings  were 
not  given  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  were  held  at  the  times  announced. 
The  estimate  then  put  upon  their  value  as 
educational  instrumentalities  is  not  too 
high. 

at  PITTSBURGH,  JUNE  It. 

The  meeting  on  Wednesday  was  held  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Union  Depot  Hotel,  but  on  Thursday  it 
was  adjourned  to  the  office  of  County  Superintend- 
ent Douthett,  in  Allegheny  City.  All  the  County 
Superintendents  invited  were  present  at  the  first  ses- 
sion and  throughout  the  conference,  viz.:  Superin- 
tendent Douthett  of  Allegheny,  Aiken  of  Lawrence, 
Knight  of  Beaver,  Young  of  Butler,  Glenn  of  Arm- 
strong, Tones  of  Westmoreland,  Chapman  of  Cam 
bria,  Will  of  Somerset,  Fee  of  Washington,  Teal 
of  Greene,  Gibbons  of  Fayette,  and  Wolf  of  Indiana. 
Deputy  Superintendents  Houck  and  Curry  were  also 
present. 

In  organizing,  the  State  Superintendent  occupied 
the  chair,  and  Mr.  Aiken  was  appointed  secretary. 

We  very  much  regret  that  we  have  no  acconnt  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  very  inttresting  conference. 


The  secretary  wrote  out  the  minutes  for  publication 
and  left  them  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Douthett,  in  onlcr 
that  they  might  appear  in  the  local  papers.  Nothing 
has  since  been  heard  of  them. 

AT  FRANKLIN,  JUNE  13. 

All  the  Superintendents  invited  to  meet  at  Franklin, 
were  present  except  Mr.  Lowry  of  Jeflferson,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  of  M'Kean.  The  former  gentleman  excused 
himself  on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family.  Mr. 
Dale,  for  many  years  Superintendenc  of  Venango,  was 
present  at  all  the  sessions  and  lent  efficient  aid  to  the 
purposes  of  the  conference.  The  following  is  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  furnished  by  the  secretaiy 
to  the  newspapers. 

Yesterday,  State  Superintendent  J.  P.  Wickersham 
and  Deputies  Houck  and  Curry,  met  County  Super- 
intendents C.  C.  Taylor  of  Erie,  N.  W.  Porta  of 
Mercer,  James  C.  Graham  of  Crawford,  W.  J  Mc- 
Clure  of  Venango,  J.  E.  Wood  of  Clarion,  S.  F. 
Rohrer  of  Forrest,  and  B.  Sutherland  of  Warren, 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Franklin.  Su- 
perintendents A.  D.  Glenn  of  Armstrong,  and  H.C. 
Bosley  of  Titusville,  were  present  and  admitted  to 
membership.  The  educational  affidrs  pertaining  to 
the  common  schools  of  the  counties  represented  were 
discussed.  The  conference  held  three  sessions, 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

/?w/&«(/,  That  thegradiagofprorisioaal  oertificates  sbodd 
be  uniform  in  each  county. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Supenntendents  here 
assembled  that  the  Common  School  system  will  never  reach  its 
highest  point  of  usefulness  until  a  law  providing  for  a  doaer  su- 
pervisioii  of  the  schools  shall  be  enacted. 

Resolved^  That  this  convention  consider  County  Sunerin- 
tendents  fully  justified  in  .lowering  the  grade  of  the  certincates 
of  those  teacher  who  willfully  neglect  the  County  Institutes. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  hold  local  institutes 
wherever  practicable. 

Retolved^  That  we  recognise  the  need  erf"  making  our  County 
Institutes  more  practical  and  useful  and  less  omamenul. 

Resolved^  That,  we  deem  these  conferences  preferaUe  to 
general  conventions,  and  that  we  highly  appreciate  the  services 
of  State  Superintendent  Wickersham  and  l>eputies  Houck  and 
Curry. 

The  subject  of  Institutes  was  then  resumed..  It 
was  decided  that  foreign  talent  should  not  be  em- 
ployed to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  teachers,  and 
recommeaded  that  the  teachers  should  infuse  life  and 
energy  into  our  Institutes,  and  not  be  made  mere  pas- 
sive recipients  by  an  undue  multiphcity  of  foreign  in* 
structors. 

A  spirited  discussion  was  then  had  on  a  uniform 
plan  for  holding  teachers'  examinations.  While  a 
uniform  plan  did  not  meet  with  general  approbation, 
it  was  decided  that  the  examination  should  continue 
in  the  oral  and  written  plan. 

The  evening  session  was  occupied  in  the  discus* 
sion  of  certificates,  provisional  1  professional  and  per- 
manent, and  compukory  attendance.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted. 

Wkereass  We,  the  Superintetidents  of  the  counties  of  La* 
zerne,  Carbon,  Pike,  Wayne,  Susquehaxuia,  Bradford  and  Wy> 
oming,  assembled  in  convention  at  Scranton,  June  24th,  1873. 
at  the  C4tll  of  State  Superintendent  Wickersham^  having  enjoyed 
a  pleasant  and  profltaole  session  under  the  supervbion  and  as- 
sisunce  of  Deputy  Superinundetits  H  Houck  and  R.Curry) 
and 

Whereas,  Many  questions  of  great  interest  to  us  have  been 
answered)  and  very  important  questions  have  been  ditcusted, 
and 
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WkeretUf  We  highly  approve  of  the  appointment  of  this 
oonventioD.  therefore 

ttaoivtdt  That  examinations  should  be  wrUUn^  with  such 
iaddental  modifications  as  time  and  circumstances  in  the  judg 
Bieni  of  the  examiner  may  justify ;  that  a  vigorous  attempt 
ihodd  be  made  to  elevate  the  grade,  by  reducing  to  the  mini- 
onm  tlte  number  of  certificates  granted  and  in  insisting  on 
teacfaeis  improving  their  scholarship  from  time  to  time  ;  that 
additional  branches,  such  as  Dhysiology,  drawing  and,  if  prac- 
licabk,  vocal  music^  should  oe  added;  that  great  drcumspec- 
don  should  be  used  in  the  granting  of  the  higher  grade  of  certifi- 
ates,  while  inculcating  the  idea  In  the  minds  of  teachers  that 
the  possession  of  the  highest  grades  of  certificates  should  be  an 
object  with  every  teacher,  and  that  Superintendents  should  en- 
davor  to  arrive  at  a  uniform  grade  of  certificates  throughout 
the  State. 

Rjnehrtd.  That  the  instruction  at  oar  County  Institutes 
should  be  directly  practical  in  the  work  of  common  schools, 
nungled  with  music  and  lectures,  which  shall  tend  to  awaken 
sad  strengthen  an  interest  in  scnool-work  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

Uisohtdy  That  school  visitation  b  of  great  consequence  and 
shoald  be  continued  diligently  by  County  Superintendents  until 
tome  other  provision  is  made,  and  that  parents  and  directors 
be  niged  to  go  with  Sut>erintendents  to^the  schools 

Rn^lvtd^  That  Local  Institutes  are  a  powerfiil  agency  in 
cdticadng  both  teachers  and  citizens,  and  ttiat  more  good  can 
be  aooomplished  hy  them  than  by  school  visitation  as  npw  con- 
dacted. 

Rt^oed.  That  moral  charactei\  general  Information  and 
skill  iateachingj  should  be  the  basis  for  granting  certificates,  and 
not  mere  proficiency  in  the  branches. 

Ruchfed^  That  Superintendents  should  endeavor  to  arrive 
St  spproximate  uniformity  in  issuing  provisional  certificates, 
aad  that  they  should  be  recognized  throughout  the  Stale. 

Resffhedj  lliat  we  are  not  yet  convinced  of  the  expediency 
of  a  conpusBory  law ;  that  we  should  improve  our  school  houses, 
gnsadi  and  teachers,  and  thus  attain  the  same  end  daimed  by 
sorb  a  law. 

AT  SCRANTON — ^JUNE  24. 

The  Tqx>rt  of  this  conference  as  given  below  is 
sabstantially  that  which  appeared  in  the  Scranton 
papers.  All  the  Sup>erintendents  were  present  except 
Snyder  of  Columbia,  and  Frattcheyof  Monroe.  The 
former  of  these  gentlemen  reached  Scranton  after  the 
conference  had  adjourned. 

Pursuant  to  th^  call  of  State  Superintendent  Wick- 
eisham,  the  Convention  of  County  Superintendents 
met  at  the  Wyoming  House  yesterday  at  xo  o'clock. 
In  the  absence  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Henry  Houck,  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  called 
the  convention  to  order  and  stated  its  object. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Bodle,  of  Wyoming 
county,  Superintendent  Allen,  of  Wayne,  was  elected 
secretary. 

The  roll  was  called  and  the  following  gentlemen 
responded :  Hon.  Henry  Houck  and  Prof.  Curry, 
representing  the  Department ;  Superintendents  W. 
A  CampbeTl,  of  Luzerne ;  T.  J.  Bodle,  of  Wyoming; 
John  Layton,  Pike ;  W.  C.  Tilden,  Susquehanna;  A. 
A.  Keeney,  Bradford;  R  F.  Hofford,  Carbon;  D.  G. 
Allen,  Wayne. 

On  motion,  the  chair  iappointed  Supts.  Campbell, 
Tilden  and  Bodle  a  committee  on  resolutions. 

The  manner  of  computing  the  average  percentage 
and  daily  attendance  then  received  the  attention  of 
the  convention.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  convention 
that  the  basts  of  computing  the  percentage  be  the 
days  the  pupils  belonged  in  the  school),  and  not  the 
nvmber  of  days  in  the  school  term*. 

The  subject  of  institutes — district,  local  and  county 
—was  then  discussed.  While  all  the  members  of  the 
convention  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  former  were 
beneficial,  yet  the  holding  of  them  was  not  practica- 
Ue  in  ttie  rural  districts,  and  they  should  be  super- 
seded by  local  institutes,  as  more  good  could  be  ac- 
complished by  them  than  in  visiting  schools  as  now 
conducted. 

Superintendent  Houck  devoted  thirty  minutes  to 
answering  questions  pertaining  to  the  school  law. 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


OUR  State  Normal  Schools  have  all  closed 
their  school  year.  The  State  authori- 
ties examined  the  graduating  classes  at  all 
of  them  except  at  West  Chester  and  Ship- 
pensburg,  where  the  first  classes  are  ex- 
pected to  graduate  next  year.  It  was  our 
intention  to  give  in  full  a  list  of  all  who 
graduated  this  year,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
received  their  second  degree  at  the  several 
schools;  but  we  find  some  errors  in  the 
names  furnished  us  and  are  compelled  to 
omit  it.  Some  facts  of  general  interest  con- 
cerning each  school  will  be  found  below  : 

KuTZTOWN. — This  school  had  four  graduates  this 
year,  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen.  Eight  graduates 
of  former  years  received  the  second  degree.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendstnce  was  280,  a  larger 
number  than  ever  before.  180  were  boarders  40 
pupils  were  in  the  model  school.  38  students  in  the 
class  of  1874.     ^^^  buildings  are  contemplated. 

Edinboro — Twenty  students  graduated  in  the 
elementary  course,  and  the  second  degree  was  con- 
ferred upon  ten  graduates  of  former  years.  The 
school  was  very  flourishing  with  263  students.  Re- 
pairs to  some  of  the  buildings  are  greatly  needed,  as 
IS  also  new  furniture. 

Mansfield. — Sixteen  students  graduated  in  the 
elementary  course,  and  tweniy-six  graduates  of  former 
years  received  the  second  degree.  Prof.  Verrill  re- 
tires from  the  principalship  and  will  be  succeeded  by 
Prof.  J.  N.  Fradenburgh,  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Fredonia,  New  York.  A  new  building  is  in  process 
of  erection  which  will  furnish  much  needed  addi- 
tional accommodations.  Better  facilities  for  in- 
truction  in  the  practice  of  teaching  will  hereafter  be 
given.     125  students  were  in  attendance  last  term. 

Bloomsburg. — Bloomsburg  graduated  four  stu- 
dents in  the  elementary  course,  and  conferred  the 
second  degree  upon  five  graduates  of  former  years. 
The  numl^r  of  students  during  the  summer  term  was 
135.  T.  L.Griswald,  City  Superintendent  of  Oswego, 
New  York,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Prof.  John 
Henwitt  as  principal.  This  school  is  one  of  the  best 
located  in  the  State,  and  has  among  the  finest  buildings. 

MiLLSRSViLLfi. — Millersville  graduated  one  stu- 
dent in  the  scientific  and  thirty-two  in  the  elemen- 
tary course*  Elias  Schneider,  of  Sunbury,  was 
granted  a  State  diploma.  Twenty-six  graduates  of 
former  years  received  their  second  degree.  The 
Lumber  of  students  at  Millersville  was  greater  than  at 
any  former  period  of  its  successful  career,  reaching 
some  600.  A  new  chapel  and  other  improvements 
are  contemplated  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

West  Chester. — ^Under  the  energetic  administra- 
tion of  the  new  principal^  Prof.  George  L.  Maris,  the 
number  of  students  has  rapidly  increased.  The 
buildings  will  be  entirely  full  the  coming  winter  term. 
New  heating  apparatus  is  about  being  introduced, 
and  the  grounds  are  to  be  very  much  improved. 

Shippensburg. —  This  vigorous  young  school 
closed  its  first  session  on  the  third  of  July.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  exceeded  three 
hundred,  and  they  all  left  quite  enthusirstic  in  praise 
of  school  and  teachers.  We  look  for  unbroken  suc- 
cess at  Shippensburg. 
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Wisely  Done. — In  some  schools  a  new  song  or 
hymn  is  given  each  week.  This  takes  the  place  of  an 
ordinary  exercise  in  penmanship,  the  song  being 
written  by  each  pupil,  at  the  dictation  of  the  teacher, 


in  a  small  blank -book  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The 
song  is  then  committed  to  memory  during  the  wedc, 
so  that  it  may  be  sung  at  any  time  without  reference 
to  a  book  '*  for  the  words."  The  plan  commends  itself 


WHAT  I  LOVE  AND  HATE. 


From  "  !■■  SitTsm  Lvrs."  Arr.  \ij  Wm.  B.  Hau. 
Per.  Jom  Cbv»ch  k  Ca,  Olneinnatl. 


false    ^re  -  tence,    And     the       want    of    com-mon    sense,       And 
self  •  inh   knave^     And       a       proud   oon-oeit  -  ed      slavey     And  a 


j'    J    j'    jlj    J    i    3lJ    J    J     I' 


ar    -     ro   -  ganoe,     and     £i¥m  -  ing        and        de   -   oeit      John    Brown, 
lout     who'd      ratJi   -   er        bor  -   row    '    than      he'd      toil,     John   Brown. 
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I  love  a  simple  song, 
That  awakes  emotion  strong. 
And  the  word  of  hope  that  raises  him  who  faints, 

John  Brown ; 
And  I  hate  the  constant  whine, 
Of  the  foolish,  who  repine 
And   turn  their  good  to  evil  by  complaints, 

John  Brown. 

But  ever  when  I  hate. 
If  t  seek  my  garden  gate 
And  sUWey  the  world  around  me  and  aboVtf, 

John  Brown; 
The  hatred  flies  my  mind. 
And  I  sigh  for  human  kind. 
And  excuse  the  faults  of  those  I  cannot  lovc^ 

John  Brown. 


So,  if  you  like  my  ways, 
And  the  comfort  of  my  days, 
I  can  tell  you  how  I  live  so  unvexed, 

John  Brown ; 
I  never  scorn  my  health, 
Nor  sell  my  soul  for  wealth. 
Nor  destroy  one  day  the  pleasure  of  the  next, 

John  Brown. 

I've  parted  with  my  pride, 
And  I  take  the  sunny  side, 
For  Fve  found  it  worse  than  folly  to  complain, 

John  Brown ; 
I  keep  a  conscience  clear, 
I've  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
And  I  mannge  to  exist  and  to  be  glad, 

John  Brown. 
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NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE proceedingsofoatown  State  Teach- 
ere'  Association  fill  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  number  of  the  Journal  ;  the  next  could 
osily  be  filled  by  publishing  therein,  in  full, 
the  proceedings  of  the  recent  meetinj;  of 
the  National  Association,  held  at  Elcnira, 
New  York.  We  hardly  think  we  shall  do 
this,  however,  but  give  instead  from  time  to 
time  extracts  from  the  most  important  pa- 
pets  read,  and  statements  of  the  points  of 
most  practical  value  made  in  the  several 
discussions.  Thus  our  readers  will  have  the 
wheal  without  the  chaff.  We  propose  here 
to  mate  a  few  general  remarks  concerning 
both  the  National  and  State  Associations: 

THE    NATIONAL. 

Better  conceived  or  more  complete  pre- 
parations were  probably  never  made  for  the 
KceptioD  and  accommodation  of  an  educa- 
tional body  than  those  made  at  Elmira. 
iVhat  is  most  unusual,  we  did  not  bear  a 
single  word  of  complaint  from  any  one  con- 
cerning the  arrangements  made  by  the  local 
committee,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  meeting.  If  its  members  could  patent 
the  process  used,  its  sale  would  enrich  them 
ail,  but  unfortunately  for  them  in  a  money- 
making  way,  big  hearts,  wise  heads,  and 
willing  hands  are  not  patentable. 

Previous  meetings  of  the  Association  may 
hare  been  more  largely  attended  by  citizens 
of  the  locality  in  which  they  were  held,  but 
the  number  of  persons  interested  in  educa- 
tion coming  from  a  distance  to  attend  the 


meeting,  and  the  number-  actually  enrolling 
themselves  as  members,  were  greater  at  El- 
mira than  ever  before.  All  the  states  were 
represented  except  Delaware,  Alabama,  Min 
nesota,  Kansas,  Nevada,  California,  and  Ore- 
gon. Our  own  state  was  more  largely  rep- 
resented than  any  other  except  New  York. 
We  had  present  superintendents,  directors 
and  teachers  of  public  schools ;  college  men, 
normal  school  men,  and  academy  and  high 
school  men.  In  this  respect,  however,  our 
delegation  was  in  no  wise  different  from 
others.  Never  before,  probably,  was  there 
so  complete  a  union  in  one  body  of  the 
representatives  of  the  diverse  educational 
interests  of  the  country.  And  all  was  har- 
monious. The  presidents  of  colleges  and 
the  teachers  in  primary  schools  sat  side  by 
side  on  equal  terras,  and  found  themselves 
engaged  in  a  common  cause  and  belonging 
to  a  common  brotherhood. 

The  papers  that  produced  the  strongest 
current  in  the  thought  of  the  Association 
were  ttuU  on  a  "  National  University,"  by 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University ; 
that  on  "Refunding  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese Indemnities, "by  Edward  Shippen,  Esq., 
of  Phijadelphia ;  that  on  "Upper  Schools" 
byDr.  JamesMcCosh,  of  Princeton;  that  on 
"A  Liberal  Education  for  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  that  on  "Training  Schools,"  by  Miss 
Delia  A.  Lathrop,  of  Cincinnati.  We  shall  give 
abstracts  of  these  papers  hereafter,  and,  per- 
haps, have  something  to  say  editorially  of  the 
ground  taken  by  their  authors.     None  of 
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the  views  advanced  received  the  formal  en- 
dorsement of  the  Association  except  that  a 
resolution  was  passed  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  should 
be  set  apart  for  educational  purposes  in  the 
different  states.  The  following  extract  from 
an  editorial  in  the  Elmira  Advertiser  is  a 
fair  statement  of  the  impression  left  by  the 
Association  upon  disinterested  spectators : 

The  meeting  of  this  bodv  of  men  from  twenty- 
nine  States  of  the  Union  will  be  an  event  long  to  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  our  city  for  many  rea- 
sons. It  brought  hither  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
educators  in  the  country,  not  only  those  interested  in 
the  public  and  tree  schools,  but  also  those  from  the 
higher  schools  and  colleges.  As  Ptof.  Wickersham 
said  in  one  of  his  speeches,  there  can  be  no  real  an- 
tagonism between  those  who.  are  doing  right,  and  it 
follows  that  between  th^se  two  grades  or  classes  of 
schools  there  can  be  no  antagonism,  and  should  be 
the  heartiest  co-operation.  They  are  all  interested  in 
the  same  great  cause  of  education.  Among  the  re- 
sults of  such  gatherings,  this  must  surely  follow,  that 
every  section  of  our  country  will  be  more  frnnly 
cemented  in  feelings,  thought  and  puxpose  to  every 
other  section.  These  gentlemen  and  ladies  have  in 
their  bands  the  moulding  of  the  minds  and  sentiments 
of  the  future  men  and  women  of  the  Republic,  and 
when  they  meet  as  they  have  here  met,  with  such 
unanimity  of  purpose,  with  such  cordiality  of  feeling, 
and  such  a  brotherly  sentiment  prevailing,  what  else 
can  be  predicated  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge  ? 
than  the  same  cordial  good -will  towards  one  another. 
This  perfect  good  feeling  of  the  Association  must 
have  been  clearly  manifest  to  any  one  who  has| attend- 
ed with  any  degree  of  regularity  the  various  sessions, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  many  pleas- 
ant features  of  the  meetings. 

THE  STATE. 

Detained  at  Harrisburg  by  public  business, 
we  spent  but  a  single  day,  Thursday,  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Pittsburgh.  ;We  were 
there  long  enough,  however,  to! breathe  its 
spirit  and  become  a  part  of  its  life. 

In  numbers,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  meeting  was  a  success.  The 
number  attending  from  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia would  have  been  at  least  doubled,  if 
the  report  had  not  been  circulated  that  the 
cholera  had  appeared  ia  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
wet  weather  kept  multitudes  at  home  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  these 
adverse  causes  the  enrollment  reached  four 
hundred  and  sixty-seven.  The  large  hall 
in  which  the  Association  met,  seating  some 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  was  well  filled  at 
nearly  every  session.  The  arrangements 
made  by  the  local  committee  were  excellent. 
The  hall  was  well  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
such  a  meeting,  members  were  well  accom- 
modated at  the  different  hotels  and  boarding 


houses,  and  the  excursion  by  steamboat 
down  the  Ohio  river  as  far  as  Dixmont  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  those  who  participated  in 
it.  The  continued  wet  weather  prevented 
the  contemplated  visit  to  some  of  the  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  which  Pitts- 
burgh has  so  much  reason  to  boast. 

An  unusual  number  of  gentlemen  ap> 
pointed  to  read  papers  and  make  reports  to 
the  Association,  failed  to  appear.  In  sev- 
eral cases  no  very  good  reason  was  given  for 
absence.  This  neglect  of  duty  is  very  an- 
noying to  the  officers  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  Association,  and  unjust 
to  the  Association  itself.  But,  fortunately, 
those  present  on  this  occasion  were  quite 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  the  gaps  in  the 
programme  were  well  filled  up  by  extempor- 
ised discussions  and  addresses.  Indeed,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  these  were  among 
the  best  features  of  the  meeting. 

It  nearly  always  happens  at  these  meet* 
ings  that  some  one  or  two  subjects  assume 
greater  prominence  than  others,  and,  creat- 
ing a  strong  current  in  the  mind  of  the 
body,  draw  into  it  the  discussions  aris- 
ing .upon  all  other  questions.  The  Pitts- 
burgh meeting  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  two  topics  that  called  out  the  most 
earnest  and  able  discussion  were  that  of 
Dr.  Wood,  on  the  "Conflict  between  Sci- 
ence and  Theology,'*  and  that  of  Plrof. 
Brooks,  on  "  What  can  our  Schools  do  to 
Quicken  the  Public  Conscience?"  supple- 
mented by  the  address  of  Prof.  Cook  on 
** Moral  Instruction."  The  discussion  on 
the  first- named  topic,  participated  in  by 
Mr.  Burtt,  Profs.  Brooks  and  Waugh,  and 
Drs.  Cattell  and  Hays,  was  pronounced,  by 
competent  judges,  one  of  the  ablest  that  has 
•  ever  taken  place  before  the  Association.  We 
ourself  heard  the  excellent  papers  of 
Profs.  Brooks  and  Cook  on  moral  instruc- 
tion, and  their  timely  and  impressive  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  produced  an  effect 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  dis- 
cussion that  followed  was  not  prolonged^ 
but  it  was  earnest,  and  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  all  thoughtful  minds  present  did 
not  feel  deeply  the  necessity  of  the  intro- 
duction of  some  better  methods  in  our 
schools  of  rooting  out  vice  and  inculcating 
virtue.  How  the  needed  work  can  best  be 
done  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  Who  is 
able  to  solve  it? 

The  Association  elected  competent  and 
deserving  men  to  fill  its  offices  for  the  com- 
ing year.  They  will  perform  their  respec- 
tive duties  faithfully;  but  while  the  plan  has 
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some  advantagesy  we  regret  to  see  so  many 
of  them  located  so  near  together.  We  have 
always  thought  it  wise  to  scatter  the  officers 
of  the  Association  over  the  state,  in  order 
that  the  interests  and  differing  views  of  all 
parts  of  it  might  be  represented.  Accidents 
of  this  kind,  however,  will  happen  if  not 
carefully  guarded  against. 

We  feel  it  right  to  add  that  much  of  the 
success  of  this  meeting  is  due  to  its  presi- 
diDg  officer.  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  President  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  Ready, 
cool,  fair,  prompt,  clear-headed,  fertile  in 
expedients,  and  full  of  fun,  Dr.  Hays  is  a 
model  presiding  officer,  and  the  Association 
very  properly  voted  him  a  special  resolution 
of  thanks  for  his  services. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
fixed  at  Shippensburg,  Cumberland  county. 
The  plan  is  to  occupy  the  buildings  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  that  place,  which, 
it  is  said,  will  accommodate  five  hundred 
persons.  There  are  also  several  hotels  in 
the  village,  which  will  accommodate  a  con- 
siderable number  in  addition.  It  is  expected 
that  the  social  advantages  of  this  meeting 
will  be  greater  than  those  of  any  one  here- 
tofore held,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
programme  of  exercises  will  be  at  least  up 
to  ttie  usual  standard  of  excellence.  Pre- 
pare, therefore,  to  be  at  Shippensburg  next 
August. 


bodies.  He  would,  however,  do  the  best 
he  could. 

Prof.  Verrill  gave  directions  to  the  en- 
rolling committee  as  to  the  manner  of  pre- 
forming their  duties. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ford,  of  Pittsburgh,  principal 
of  the  second  ward  schools,  and  chairman 
of  the  Local  Committee,  then  delivered  the 
following. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  SESSION.* 


THE  Twentieth  Annual  Session  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  called  to  «rder  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  H.,  on  Tuesday,  August  12th,  1873,  i^ 
Library  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  by 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Verrill,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  George  P. 
Hays,  and  singing  of  long-metre  doxology. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent, £dw.  Gideon,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  the  session,  on 
account  of  serious  illness  in  his  family.  He 
therefore  called  upon  the  first  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  George  P.  Hays,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Washington  and  Jefferson  college, 
to  assume  the  duties  of  the  chair. 

Dr.  Hays  took  the  chair,  expressing  regret 
for  the  cause  of  the  President's  absence,  and 
also  for  the  loss  of  his  experience  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  management  of  deliberative 

*Repoitcd  by  J,  D.  Prorr,  LaiiGMter.  Pa. 


To-day  we  meet  to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anni- 
ve.t9ai7  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation. The  pleasing  duty  of  extending  to  you  the 
hand  of  welcome  has  devolved  upon  me,  and  in 
extending  to  you  that  welcome,  I  feel  that  I  am  but 
receiving  you  in  the  home  of  your  choice.  It  was  in 
this  city  that  the  Association  received  its  first  exist- 
ence. A  fifth  of  a  centuiT  has  passed  since,  upon  a 
spot  but  a  short  distance  from  this,  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Association  was  held. 

A  few  progressive  teachers  of  the  county,  knowing 
that  institutes  had  been  held  in  the  "West  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  and  that  many  had  been 
called  in  the  East,  and  that  teachers  were  everywhere 
exerting  themselves  for  self-improvement,  felt  that  a 
more-extended  effort  was  necessary.  In  furtherance 
of  this  effort,  a  time  and  place  of  meeting  were  sug- 
gested by  the  teachers  of  this  county.  In  this 
suggestion  the  society  of  Lancaster  acquiesced,  and 
soon  the  support  of  the  teachers  of  Philadelphia  was 
added. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th  day  of  December,  1852,  a 
convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  when 
Pittsburgh  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  first  meet- 
ing; and  without  desiring  to  be  egotistical,  or  to 
assume  to  us  more  than  is  our  right,  permit  me  to 
quote  from  the  School  Journal  of  that  date.  The 
Hon.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes,  an  earnest  friend  of  educa- 
tion, says :  **  For  the  part  taken  in  the  matter,  the 
Allegheny  Society  merits  the  thanks  and  support  of 
every  advocate  of  general  education,  and  we  hope 
that  the  call  for  the  convention  will  be  responded  to 
by  every  county  in  the  Commonwealth."  The  call 
was  responded  to,  and  since  that  time  annual  meet- 
ings have  been  held  to  further  one  of  the  noblest 
causes  that  can  engage  the  mind  of  man,  that  of  the 
education  of  the  masses.  Different  parts  of  the  State 
have  been  honored  by  your  meetings,  and,  knowing 
the  great  benefits  that  have  resulted,  we  trust  that 
your  return  to  the  place  of  your  birth  will  give  new 
courage,  and  that  animated  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
pest,  we  shall  be  stimulated  to  renewed  and  greater 
efforts  in  the  future. 

In  the  two  decades  many  who  were  with  us  have 
gone  to  their  reward.  They  are  of  the  past,  but  their 
influence  is  for  the  fresent^  and  will  extend  to  the 
future.  The  little  seed  then  sown  has  multiplied 
abundantly,  and  to-day  Pennsylvania  stands  unsur- 
passed, if  equalled,  in  her  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  hills  and  valleys  of  the  State  have  been 
invaded  by  the  school-master,  and  are  everywhere 
omamentcid  with  the  school-house.  Pittsburgh  and 
her  twin  sister,  Allegheny,  have  been  no  laggards  in 
the  march;  step  by  step  they  have  pursued  their 
course,  and  we  think  we  can  offer  you  results  of 
which  we  need  not  to  be  ashamed.  Thanks  to  a 
generous  public,  guided  and  directed  by  judicious 
officers,  we  can  present  to  you  buildings  and  school 
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appurtenances  of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud. 
We  invite  you  to  an  inspection,  and  know  that  you 
will  be  encouraged  when  you  learn  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  persistent  and  well-directed  effort. 
Within  the  past  seven  years,  Pittsburgh  alone  has  ex- 
pended on  school  buildings  the  sum  of  ^(857,000. 
The  total  value  of  school  property  being  estimated  at 
$1,394,500.  These  expenditures  and  estimated  val- 
ues refer  to  Pittsburgh  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  late 
consolidation  of  territory  containing  36,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

As  you  pass  through  our  city  and  observe  the 
structures  erected  for  and  dedicated  to  the  purposes 
of  public  instruction,  you  will  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
that  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  have  fully  realized, 
that  <*  knowledge  is  power/'  and  that,  to  obtain  that 
power,  they  have  poured  forth  plentifully  of  their 
means. 

The  progress  of  our  schools,  as  here  indicated,  is 
but  a  reflex  of  the  progress  of  our  citv.  From  a  fort 
and  surroundings  containing  but  a  lew  log  huts  we 
have  grown  to  a  city  containing  122,000  inhabitants. 
The  cash  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
being  $176,147,595.  Our  productive  industries  are 
many  and  varied.  To  them  are  we  indebted  for  our 
present  prosperity,  and  they  hold  forth  the  promises  of 
grand  results  for  the  future.  In  the  production  of 
iron,  steel,  glass  and  coal,  Pittsburgh  leads  every 
other  city  in  the  Union,  but  the  most  important  of  all 
its  industries  is  iron  and  its  products,  and  that  you 
may  form  a  correct  opinion,  on  your  visits  to  our 
manufacturing  establishments,  you  will  remember 
that,  in  iron  and  steel  alone,  there  is  invested  $26,- 
692,896,  and  employment  is  given  to  15,541  hands. 
The  total  consumption  of  raw  iron  during  the  past 
year  was  not  less  than  600,000  tons. 

Whilst  Pennsylvania  holds  the  proud  position  of 
the  foremost  State  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of 
iron,  Pittsburgh  has  done  her  full  share  towards 
keeping  her  in  the  front  rank.  Another  important 
industry  to  which  your  attention  will  be  invited  is 
the  production  of  glass,  and  this  branch  of  manufac- 
turing is  equally  illustrative  of  the  growth  of  the  city. 
Here  are  to  be  found  fully  one-half  of  all  the  glass 
manufactories  of  the  states.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  in  this  branch  is  estimated  at  5,000  and 
the  weekly  wages  paid  for  labor  is  about  $60,000. 
In  your  visits  you  will  find  a  soot-begrimed  people. 
To  cleanliness  of  appearance,  we  can  make  no  pre- 
tensions, but  beneath  uncourtly  exteriors  you  will 
discover  hearts  actuated  by  a  generous  public  senti- 
ment, you  will  mingle  with  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted liberally  to  the  great  cause  for  which  you  are  so 
earnestly  working  a  cause  which  they  believe  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  coming  generations. 

To  the  county  of  Allegheny,  whose  teachers  put 
forth  the  first  efforts  to  establish  this  organization,  I 
bid  you  welcome.  To  the  city  of  Pittsburgh>^ which 
ranks  second  to  none  in  the  State,  in  her  effo)^  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education,  I  bid  you  welcome, 
and  the  facts  I  have  now  given  must  be  taken  as\  an 
earnest  of  our  sincerity.  Whilst  we  cannot  boast  of 
the  beauty  of  our  city  (in  that  respect  we  must  yield 
the  palm  to  our  sister  Allegheny),  nor  can  we  offer 
you  any  magnificence  of  surrounding  scenery,  we  can 
present  to  you  one  grand  workshop,  a  school  in 
which  all  can  learn.  We  invite  you  to  go  with  us  to 
visit  our  many  manufacturing  establishments,  to  view 
our  workers  in  iron,  in  steel  and  in  glass,  and  in 
other  productive  industries  which  I  cannot  here 
attempt  to  enumerate.    We  believe  such  a  visit  will 


afford  you  ample  gratification,  and  fully  compensate 
for  pleasures  which  only  delight  the  eye.  Here  in 
the  Birmingham,  and  I  may  add  as  well,  the  Sheffield 
of  America,  and  we  trust  in  a  city  destined  ere  long 
to  surpass  those  cities  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  speci- 
alty of  their  manufactures,  you  can  have  unfolded  the 
pages  of  a  volume  well  worthy  your  careful  study. 
The  arts  and  manufactures  are  here  fully  illustrated, 
and  you  may  learn  and  carry  with  you  to  your  school- 
rooms lessons  which  will  be  of  interest  to  yourselves 
and  of  profit  to  your  pupils.  You  can  see  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  what  perhaps  have  been  hitherto 
but  pleasing  theories.  You  can  here  realize  the  tri- 
umph of  mind  over  matter.  Whilst  observing  the 
skilled  artisan  manipulating  the  material,  you  will  be 
led  to  discover  the  importance  of  the  study  of  those 
laws  by  which  all  is  directed. 

When  you  observe  the  many  labor-saving  machines 
you  will  then  truly  realize  the  power  of  intelligence^ 
and  the  great  results  that  have  arisen  from  education. 
You  will  see  that  it  is  fitting  for  our  people  to  be 
lavish  in  the  supply  of  means  to  give  that  knowledge 
which  must  result  not  only  in  the  perpetuation  of 
their  power,  but  also  in  its  vast  and  continued 
increase. 

In  the  name  of  the  teachers  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny, I  thank  you  for  coming  amongst  us  and  assure 
you  that  they  will  endeavor  to  make  your  visit  one  of 
pleasure  to  you,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  one  of  profit 
to  us.  By  your  deliberations  we  expect  to  be  bene- 
fited. We  look  for  an  awakening  of  a  still  greater 
interest  among  bur  people,  We  hope  that  a  stimulus 
may  be  given  producing  further  and  more  extended 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  youth,  that  they  may  become 
intelligent  and  industrious  citizens. 

We  trust  that  from  your  efforts  the  people  of  this  city 
will  be  led  to  feel,  that  it  is  not  oxily  their  duty  but 
their  privilege  to  give  their  influence,  as  well  as  their 
means,  to  continue  and  extend  this  educational  sys- 
tem and  thus  will  they  realize  that  their  money  will 
be  converted  into  intelligence  and  virtue  in  the 
minds  of  those  in  whose  society  they  and  their  chil- 
dren must  expect  to  live. 

I  welcome  you,  because,  as  an  intelligent  people, 
we  must  welcome  every  movement  which  looks  to 
the  elevation  of  individuals  of  whatever  class,  and 
which  tends  to  increase  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
We  welcome  you  as  an  Association  in  which  we  claim 
a  special  interest,  an  organization  comprising  those 
who,  by  their  chosen  profession,  sustain  a  near  and 
important  relation  to  the  public  welfare — ^persons 
whose  intelligence  and  mental  culture  have  a  profes- 
sional as  well  as  a  personal  connection  with  the 
advancement  of  society. 

To  you,  sir,  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, I  now  give  place.  In  your  endeavor  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  this  Association,  you  will  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  teachers  of  this  city,  with 
the  assurance  of  a  hearty  co  operation  on  their  part, 
with  the  rendering  of  a  willing  obedience,  and  a 
determination  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  successful 
meetings  yet  held  in  the  State.  Thus  will  your  mis- 
sion be  accomplished  and  our  desires  gratified. 

Prof.  Verrill  responded  briefly.  Even  if 
the  kind  words  of  the  chairman  of  the  Local 
Committee  had  been  left  unspoken,  we 
should  have  known  that  we  were  welcome 
from  the  careful  preparation  made  for  our 
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reception  and  thoughtful  provision  for  our 
comfort  and  pleasure.  The  teachers  of 
Pittsburgh  had  done  well  their  part  toward 
making  the  session  a  success,  and  he  thought 
the  indications  were  that  the  attendance 
would  be  good.  Already  we  have  here 
represented  the  State  School  Department, 
the  colleges,  the  academies,  the  normal 
schools,  the  public  schools  and  the  private 
schools — ^all  the  branches  of  our  common 
work ;  and  to-day,  at  the  close  of  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  its  existence,  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  is  a  power  in  Pennsylvania. 
As  the  representatives  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  State,  our  proceedings  will  be 
watched  with  careful  eyes  by  the  friends, 
and  with  even  closer  scrutiny  by  those  who 
are  not  the  friends  of  our  common-school 
system.  It  becomes  us,  then,  to  discuss  the 
vital  questions  of  the  time  with  an  eye  to 
the  future. 

In  behalf  of  the  executive  committee,  he 
would  only  say  that  they  had  endeavored 
to  attend  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  and 
presented  their  programme,  knowing  it 
would  be  criticised,  but  consoled  by  the 
fact  that  their  places  on  the  committee 
would  soon  know  them  no  more. 

To  the  local  committee,  and  the  teachers  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  he  again  returned 
his  thanks  for  all  that  they  had  done,  and 
all  that  they  promised  to  do  for  our  com- 
fort, and  hoped  that  when  the  session  closed 
we  should  all  have  been  both  pleased  and 
benefited  by  our  session  at  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Whittington,  of  Philadelphia, 

made  some  remarks  relative  to  conducting 

the  election  for  officers  of  the  Association. 

This   matter,   he  said, .had  been  run  by 

"rings"  at  Philadelphia  and  Williamsport, 

in  a  manner  that  he  considered  disgraceful. 

He  would,  therefore,  offer  a  resolution  in 

the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws, 

which  he  believed  would  remedy  the  evil. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resahed^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  conduct  the  election  of.  officers  of  the  Association, 
the  polls  to  be  opened  one  entire  session.  It  shall 
be  the  daty  of  the  election  officers  to  make  a  list  of 
sll  members  of  the  Association  voting,  and  no  vote 
shall  be  received  unless  the  member  offering  the  vote 
stiall  present  his  or  her  card  of  membership. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Ingram,  of  Harrisburg,  hoped 
the  motion  would  not  prevail  at  this  time. 
If  the  difficulty  is  that  people  vote  who  are 
not  members,  how  are  we  to  know  who 
votes  on  this  question,  before  any  enroll- 
ment has  been  made  ?  He  called  for  the 
reading  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 


They  were  read  by  the  acting  secretary. 

Mr.  A  T.  Douthett,  of  Allegheny,  moved 
that  further  action  on  the  resolution  be  post- 
poned for  the  present  and  that  we  proceed  to 
enrollment  of  members. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  recess 
was  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  enrollment, 
when  the  committee  proceeded  to  take  the 
names  of  those  present. 

At  noon  the  Association  was  again  called 
to  order,  and  a  solo  was  sung  by  Prof.  R. 
M.  Cargo,  instructor  in  vocal  music  in  the 
Pittsburgh  schools. 

Dr.  Hays  then,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  elect,  and  instead  of  the  usual 
inaugural  address,  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Every-Day  Logic. 


EVERYDAY  LOGIC. 


BY  GBO.  P.   HAYS. 

l^ies  and  Gentlemen  : — ^By  the  partiality  of  your 
Executive  Committee,  I  was  invited  to  make  one  of 
the  evening  addresses  at  this  meeting.  In  accept- 
ing that  invitation^  decided  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  Every-Day  Logic,  believing  that  no  part 
of  the  education  of  children,  is  more  fundamental 
than  that  which  taught  them,  not  the  results  reached 
by  others,  but  how  to  reach  correct  results  for  them- 
selves. When,  then,  I  was  notified  by  the  proper 
officers,  that,  owing  to  illness  in  his  family,  your 
President-elect  would  not  be  here,  and  that  I  would 
therefore  be  called  on  to  preside,  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  the  discussion  of  that  same  theme  would  not  be 
out  of  place  even  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  Be- 
ing only  a  Vice-President,  and  not  elected  President, 
such  a  discussion  as  might  be  proper  under  other 
circumstances  would  seem  now  to  be  scarcely  pro- 
per. You  will  allow  me,  therefore,  to  take  up  this, 
which  may  seem  to  be  perhaps  a  topic  only  incident- 
ally connected  with  education. 

Can  I  be  mistaken  as  to  the  vast  importance  of 
this  matter  of  correct  reasoning  ?  It  is  the  method,  by 
which,  from  what  we  know,  we  decide  what  we  will 
do.  Thus  there  are  but  two  things  antecedent  to  our 
purposes  of  life ;  a  knowledge  of  facts,  and  reason- 
ing upon  them.  If,  now,  either  our  facts  are 
misapprehended  or  our  reasoning  is  fallacious,  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  go  right  in  life.  But  we  live  life  only 
once.  We  cannot  try  it  again.  Of  what  utmost  im- 
portance, then,  is  a  right  knowledge  of  facts  and 
right  reasoning  upon  them. 

I  take  it  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  delay  in  urging 
the  importance  of  teaching  children  to  observe  care- 
fully. The  whole  course  of  school  study  teaches 
that.  The  spelling-book  teaches  it,  by  the  difficulty 
of  knowing  how  an  English  word  is  spelled,  or 
What  it  means,  by  its  mere  sound.  So  geography 
teaches  it,  for  it  is  mainly  a  mass  of  facts.  So  espe- 
cially does  an  object-lesson  on  any  subject  teach  this, 
for  there  Is  the  thing  before  them,  for  them  to  observe 
and  then  describe.  The  importance  of  teaching  child- 
ren and  youth  to  observe  closely  and  definitely  is  very 
generaUy  appreciated  both  by  teachers  and  the  pub- 
lic. 
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But  of  not  less  importance  to  their  after-lives  is  it, 
that  on  these  facts  they  should  reason  correctly.  How 
ready  we  are  to  jump  at  conclusions  from  a  single 
fact.  Even  teachers  are  liable  to  this.  A  slate  is 
broken,  and  Sarah  is  seen  picking  up  the  pieces  and 
trying  to  put  them  together ;  therefore  Sarah  broke 
the  slate  and  must  get  a  whipping.  Now,  Sarah 
may  not  have  broken  the  slate,  and  if  she  did,  it  may 
not  be  certain  that  she  deserves  to  be  punished.  It 
may  have  been  unavoidable. 

What  then  are  the  tests  of  our  conclusions  by 
which  we  may  judge  of  this  reliability. 

In  the  first  place,  correct  conclusions  explain  and 
harmonize  all  the  facts.  All  truth  is  consistent  with 
itself,  so  that  each  truth  is  consistent  with  every  other 
truth.  So  long  as  any  given  fact  directly  conflicts 
with  your  theory,  it  will  not  do  to  trust  too  much  to 
it.  False  theories  may  explain  some  facts,  but  not 
all.  How  many  scientific  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed that  offered  excellent  explanations  of  many 
facts,  and  how  many  on  that  account  believed  them, 
never  thinking  that  they  ought  to  consider  equally 
other  facts  just  as  important  and  wholly  subversive  of 
the  theory.  It  will  not  do  to  take  some  facts  and 
leave  out  others.    All  must  be  included. 

The  effort  of  the  lawyer  in  dealing  with  circum- 
stantial evidence  is  of  just  this  nature  His  task  is 
to  show  that  his  theory  of  the  case  is  borne  out  by  all 
the  facts  proved  ;  and  it  is  enough  for  the  defense  to 
show  that  there  are  certain  facts  in  irreconcilable 
conflict  with  the  theory  of  the  prosecution.  Tust  so 
with  you  in  your  search  for  some  mischievious 
scholar.  When  you  are  on  the  track  of  the  right  one, 
every  fact  points  just  the  same  way,  and  as  a  whole 
identifies  the  same  person.  The  problem  of  the  sci- 
entist is  just  the  same.  He  is  searching  for  a  theory 
by  which  all  the  facts  with  which  he  deals  may  be 
harmonized  and  explained.  Many  a  scientific 
theory  is  accepted,  simply  because  it  best  explains 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  subject 

Then,  there  is  another  difference  between  true  and 
false  conclusions,  to  which  I  ask  your  attention, 
which  is  this,  that,  with  incorrect  theories,  each  new 
fact  seems  to  demand  some  new  complexity  for  the 
theory.  Thus,  in  the  conflict  between  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Copernican  theories  of  the  heavens,  with,  the 
Ptolemaic  each  new  fact  or  motion  of  the  planets  de- 
inanded  a  new  motion  to  be  supposed,  which  they 
called  an  epicycle,  and  so  they  were  compelled  to 
keep  on,  adding  epicycle  upon  epicycle,  until  all 
seemed  confusion.  When,  however,  the  Copernican 
theory  was  proposed,  the  complex  motions,  instead 
of  demanding  increased  compfexitv  in  the  theory, 
were  seen  to  be  the  natural  result  of  the  theory.  So 
in  the  matter  of  light,  the  theory  of  rays  explained 
reflection  very  well,  but  it  became  complicatea,  when 
called  to  explain  refraction  and  polarity,  while  the 
vibratory  theory  of  light  equally  well  explains  reflec- 
tion, and  with  wonderful  clearness  accounts  for  re- 
fraction and  polarity.  You  may  have  found  the  same 
thing  when  on  search  for  the  author  of  mischief. 
While  you  had  it  fixed  on  the  wrong  boy,  every  new 
fact  found  out  about  it,  made  it  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, but  when  ^ou  fixed  it  on  the  right  boy,  every 
fact  only  made  it  more  and  more  evident  that  you 
were  right. 

This  leads  me  to  still  another  peculiarity  about 
correct  conclusions,  namelv,  that  they  seem  to  demand 
facts  heretofore  unnoticed.  Thus  the  Copernican 
theory,  when  at  first  proposed,  was  met  with  the  fact 
that.  If  it  was  true,  Venus  ought  to  show  phases  like 


the  moon.  But  no  such  phases  were  seen.  When  , 
however,  more  powerful  telescopes  revealed  the  fact 
that  Venus  does  show  phases  like  the  moon, 
you  can  readily  see  how  strong  a  confirma- 
tion  that  was  of*^'  the  theory.  5k)  when  Newton 
suggested  the  doctrine  of  attraction,  it  was  evident 
that  if  that  was  true,  all  the  planets  would  be  more 
or  less  affected  by  their  proximity  to  other  planets  in 
the  heavens,  and  by  and  by  the  increasing  power  of 
the  telescope  revealed  just  such  perturbations.  In- 
deed,  the  very  existence  of  the  outermost  planets  was 
first  revealed  to  astronomers  by  the  divergence  of  the 
next  planet  from  its  direct  orbit  and,  when  ob- 
serving the  amount  and  direction  of  that  di- 
vergence, and  then  calculating  the  size  of  the 
yet  unseen  body,  they  found  it  by  turning 
their  most  powerful  telescopes  there,  it  was  one  of 
the  strongest  possible  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the 
theory.  First,  the  known  facts  demand  the  theory, 
and  then  the  theory  demands  still  other  hereto- 
fore unobserved  facts. 

And  this  brings  me  to  recall  your  attention  to  a 
point  already  made;  to  wit,  we  must  include  all  the 
facts.  It  is  not  enough  to  explain  some,  we  must 
explain  all.  Four-fifths  of  the  skepticism  of  the 
world  comes  from  just  this  method  of  leaving  out  of 
view  some  of  the  facts.  If  we  leave  out  of  view 
man's  moral  and  mental  nature  and  history,  and  a 
good  many  other  things,  it  is  not  hard  to  get  up  a 
theory  of  nature  without  a  God ;  but  include  all  the 
facts,  and  no  theory  will  answer  that  does  not  admit 
an  over-ruling  deity. 

I  pass  on  to  the  other  test  of  the  correctness  of  our 
conclusions,  and  the  one  to  which  scientific  men  have 
come  as  the  most,  certain  test  of  all,  namelv,  the 
power  to  predict  the  future.  Why  do  we  so  fully  be- 
lieve in  the  correctness  of  the  astronomer's  theories  ? 
Because  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  we  buy  an  al- 
manac, and  it  tells  us  when  the  sun  will  rise  each 
day,  how  many  eclipses  there  will  be,  and  how  lar(;e, 
and  whether  they  will  be  visible  here  or  not.  We 
are  now  seeing  a  science  grow  up  under  our  eyes. 
When  some  years  ago  the  great  united  States  Gov- 
ernment proposed  to  appoint  a  man  to  predict  the 
weather,  we  thought  it  must  have  but  little  to  do.  We 
remembered  how  often,  as  children,  we  had  been 
cheated  by  the  weather  prognostications  in  the  old 
almanacs,  and  supposed  this  would  turn  out  the  same 
way.  But,  by  and  by,  we  noticed  that  when  the 
daily  paper  brought  a  "  probability  '^  of  rain,  men 
took  their  umbreUas  to  the  store.  That  was  a  testi- 
mony to  its  truth  that  could  not  be  doubted.  These 
men  probably  never  said  to  themselves,"  Prediction  is 
a  proof  of  truth,'*  but  unconsciously  they  acted  on 
that  principle ;  and  now  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  ^  probabilities  "  are 
completely  verified,  and  another  large  percentage  are 
in  the  main  fulfilled,  and  that  not  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  fail,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  there  is 
a  science  there.  The  mercantile  interest,  and  espe- 
cially the  shipping  community,  understand  its  value. 
The  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  that  weather  bureau, 
though  comparatively  a  young  mian,  has  surely  justi- 
fied his  claims  to  his  position. 

Few  things  seem  to  be  more  wonderful  than  the 
exactness  with  which  astronomical  predictions  are 
fulfilled.  A  few  vears'ago  a  friend  and  myself  went 
down  to  Louisville,  Kv.,  to  witness  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  On  the  bluffs  below  New  Albany,  Indi- 
ana, we  .  found  a  company  with  instruments  for 
taking  observations.      Ainong  others  there  was  Prof. 
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Campbell,  of  Wabash  College,  who  had  set  his  wntch 
to  Washington  City  time,  and  there,  within  a  few  min- 
utes of  the  time  predicted  for  the  first  contact  of  the 
shadow,  the  straightening  of  the  line  of  the  san*s  disc 
was  perceptible.  When  the  time  for  the  total  obscu* 
ration  had  nearly  arrived,  as  we  looked  up  a  valley 
towards  the  norUiwest,  we  could  see  the  dark  shadow 
•weeping  towards  us,  and  just  at  the  promised 
momeiit  the  sun's  light  was  lost  to  our  view,  and 
there  in  the  heavens — shadow,  corona,  red  protuber- 
ances, and  all — ^was  the  sight  we  had  come  to  see. 
How  marvelous  that,  with  such  accuracy,  men  could 
pctdict  the  precise  places  of  two  such  inunense 
moring  lodies  as  the  sun  and  moon  I  Is  it  any  won- 
der, then,  that  we  have  confidence  in  the  astronom- 
ical theories  which  receive  such  vetification  ? 

As  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  relations  of  sci- 
ence and  religion,  I  may  here  refer  to  it  again.  It  is 
said  that  Christians  do  not  prove  Christianity  as 
icieoce  proves  its  truth.  But  the  Bible  is  built  up 
exactly  as  sin  inductive  science  is  built.  It  first 
ofieis  its  facts  without  any  theory  in  the  historical 
books,  and  after  that  offers  its  theories  in  the  doc- 
trinal and  devotional,  and  then  tests  itself  by  its  pre- 
dictions. It  is  surely  most  illogical  for  any  one  to  as- 
sert the  truth  of  science,  because  it  can  predict  the 
fnmre,and  yet  deny  that  the  fulfillment  of  its  pro- 
phecies proves  the  Bible  true.  Every  test  of  scientific 
mdactions  justifies  our  faith  in  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
tore. 

I  pass  from  this  region  of  science  to  your  every- 
day fife  in  the  school-room,  for  I  wish  to  show  you 
that  these  highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind  are 
identical  in  lund  with  those  of  the  humblest  thiuk- 
os.  Yon  are  studying  the  chax^ter  of  scholars; 
Ton  make  up  your  mind  m>m  all  the  actions  which  you 
have  seen  in  them ;  and  then  when  circumstances 
call  them  ont,  you  judge  that  they  will  act  thus  and 
so,  and  yon  are  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  your 
oonclusions,  when  you  find  them  fulfilling  your  ex- 
pectations. Just  so  will  they  judge  of  you.  Your 
every  act  goes  in  to  help  them  make  up  their  minds. 
If  you  try  to  impose  your  ignorance  on  them  for  wis- 
dom, they  will  agree  to  put  you  to  the  test,  and  will 
see  through  the  old  dodge  of  your  asking  tnem  all  to 
take  that  hard  question  for  to-morrow ;  and  when 
they  get  ont  of  your  sight  they  will  laugh  and  say, 
**  I  told  you  the  teacher  couldn't  answer  that  ques- 
tion." Of  precisely  the  same  character  is  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  scientist,  when,  in  his  laboratory,  he 
Imagines  that  the  effect  of  mixing  certain  compounds 
win  be  thus  or  so,  and  finds  his  expectations  justified 
by  the  result. 

The  rules  and  tests  of  reasonins  are  not  a  set  of 
artificial  methods  invented  to  help  the  mind  think. 
They  are  rather  its  natural,  or,  I  should  say,  its  in- 
stinaive  habits  of  thinking.  Just  so  a  man's  in- 
stincts sometimes  control  him.  When  he  falls  into 
the  water,  he  does  not  stop  and  bethink  himself  that 
the  right  thing  for  a  man  to  do  is  to  try  to  swim  by 
rtriking  out  with  his  hands  and  feet ;  but,  before  he 
knows,  he  is  trying  to  swim  '*for  dear  life."  So  these 
are  the  instincts  of  our  mental  habits.  Men  have 
not  invented  the  laws  of  numbers.  They  count  by 
future,  but  |t  is  a  great  help  to  h^ve  the  rules.  So 
here^  in  reasoning,  it  is  a  great  help  to  have  the  rules 
by  which  we  mav  be  guided. 

And  now,  fellow  teachers,  we  have  gathered  to- 
gether here  for  this  very  process.  We  bring  the  va- 
rious facts  of  our  several  experiences  together  to 
draw  from  them  our  methods  of  instruction.    It  can- 


not but  be  of  the  utmost  value  thus  to  compare 
views,  and  so  correct  mistakes  and  rectify  errors. 
And  this  is  one  great  benefit  of  this  and  similar  or* 
ganizations,  such  as  teachers'  institutes.  Here  you 
may  get  new  suggestions,  facts  and  plans,  which  you 
can  take  back  to  that  wonderful  mental  laboratory 
you  have  in  your  school-room  and  experiment  upon. 
You  will  then  be  able  to  prove  that  which  is  good, 
and  will  learn  relentlessly  to  throw  away  that  which 
is  unsound. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  these  opportunities  for 
mutual  improvement  and  upon  the  range  of  subjects 
here  to  be  discussed.  I  trust  that  we  shall  all  enter  into 
this  meeting  resolved  to  contribute  our  share  toward 
the  general  information  of  all.  We  are  exhorted  to 
renewed  zeal,  diligence  and  fidelity,  by  the  greatness 
of  the  work  we  have  in  hand,  the  greatness,  and  solem- 
nity of  the  influences  which  we  wield,  in  the  young 
people  we  are  educating,  and  by  the  greatness,  solem- 
nity and  sublimity  of  the  field  of  labor  in  which  w« 
operate,  as  we  mould  the  sentiments  of  coming  gene 
rations  while  they  pass  under  our  care.  Happy  shall 
we  be,  if  we  worthily  labor  in  -such  a  work,  a  work 
which  has  filled  the  hands,  and  occupied  the  talents, 
and  received  the  most  earnest  attention  and  effort,  of 
some  of  the  best  men  with  whom  God  has  blessed 
the  earth. 


The  vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion  of 
Dr.  Hays  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Hon. 
H.  C.  Hickok,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  first 
Vice  President. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  A.  Burtt,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  committee  on  the  enrollment 
were  authorized  to  issue  certificates  of  mem- 
bership. J.  Fletcher  Sickel,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  added  to  the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  7j4  o'clock  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


OPENED  at  half-past  seven  o'clock, 
when  the  following  appointments 
upon  standing  committees  were  made  to  fill 
vacancies. 

Executive  Committee — Prof,  l^muel  Am- 
erman,  Montour,  and  Supt.  W,  N.  Aiken, 
Lawrence. 

Committee  on  Enrollment — ^John  Morrow, 
S.  A.  Will  and  D.  R.  Brubaker,  Pittsburgh, 
and  J.  F.  Sickel,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  John  Morrow,  Pittsburgh,  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  pro  tern,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  D.  S.  Burns. 

The  President  remarked  that  at  Elmira  a 
list  was  opened  for  ** Teachers'  Places," 
upon  which  a  number  of  names  were  entered. 

It  was  moved  by  Prof.  Beard  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  on  Teachers' 
Places.  Agreed  to,  and  the  following  were 
appointed :  Messrs.  D.  E.  Kast,  J.  C.  Gra- 
ham, and  D.  B.  Brunner. 
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Prof.  B.  C.  Jillson,  principal  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh High  School,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Physical  Features  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


THE    PHYSICAL    FEATURES    OF   THE  . 
MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 


BY  B.  C.  JILLSON. 

In  the  great  plan  which  Nature  has  devised  for 
carrying  on  the  functions  of  the  earth  in  an  exact 
and  economical  manner,  rivers  play  an  important  part. 
They  carry  off  the  surplus  waters  from  the  surface — 
they  mix  the  soil  of  one  country  with  that  of  another 
—they  fertilize  their  shores — they  serve  as  a  habitat 
for  animals,  and,  in  many  cases,  afford  an  easy  and 
safe  communication  for  man,  or  suitable  opportu- 
nities to  labor  for  his  profit  and  benefit. 

Nature  is  a  great  economizer.  In  her  operations 
nothing  is  lost.  Though  she  pulls  down  here,  she 
builds  up  there.  The  materials  upon  which  she 
works  are  not  destroyed,  hut  moulded  into  other 
forms.  By  judicious  labor  upon  a  few  elements  she 
produces  great  and  varied  results.  The  rain-drops  as 
they  fall  from  the  heavens,  not  only  water  the  plants 
but,  by  their  solvent  power,  provide  alsosusten-, 
ance  for  its  roots ;  then  finding  their  way  through  the 
brooks  and  rivers  to  the  ocean,  rise  by  evaporation, 
forming  clouds,  which,  carried  inland  by  the  winds, 
are  again  precipitated  in  gentle  showers  The  dash- 
ing waves  of  the  ocean  wear  away  the  granite  rock- 
making  great  inroads  in  the  land,  and  by  their 
mighty  power  seem  destined  to  devour  the  solid 
earth  itself.  But  the  ravenous  nature  of  the  ocean 
is  counter-balanced  by  the  siljent  though  no  less 
mighty  influence  of  the  rivers. 

The  little  particle  of  rain,  the  glistening  dew-drop, 
and  the  fragile  snow-crystal,  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  rock-ribbed  hills.  Each  seizes  a  particle  of 
solvent  material  and  hurries  with  it  to  the  ocean. 
Borne  by  the  winds,  dashed  by  the  waves,  or  carried 
hither  and  thither  by  the  currents,  they  form  shoals 
and  sand-bars ;  or,  perhaps,  arc  used  by  the  little 
polyp  for  building  up  the  beautiful  coral  islands ;  so 
that  the  limestone  particle,  born  in  the  interior  of 
a  continent,  is  made  to  act  an  important  part  in  the 
island  of  mid-ocean.  The  disintegrating  and 
erosive  power  of  running  water  is  still  more  evident. 
The  ice-wedges  of  winter  force  off  huge  blocks  from 
the  cliffs  ;  the  running  water  rolls  and  tumbles  them 
about,  polishing  their  sides,  wearing  away  the  rough 
comers,  and,  reducing  them  in  size,  bears  them  to  the 
ocean.  Thus,  the  solid  earth  and  liquid  sea  are 
constantly  warring,  the  one  with  the  other,  and  thus 
is  Nature,  by  simple  means,  equalizing  their  labors. 
The  size  and  direction  of  rivers  are  determined  by 
the  great  mountain  chains.  These  have  not  been 
thrown  up  promiscuously,  as  might,  by  a  cursory 
glance,  be  supposed,  but  take  form  and  direction  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws.  Not  only  are  the  riven  in- 
fluenced by  the  mountain  chains,  but  the  outlines  of 
continents,  and  the  direction  and  advance  of  civili- 
zation, with  all  its  attendant  blessings,  have  been  in 
the  same  manner  determined.  Had,  for  example,  the 
lofty  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  comparatively  low 
Appalachian  chain  exchanged  places,  what  a  check 
would  have  been  given  to  the  westward  advance  of 
the  "  Star  of  Empire !"  The  Mississippi  would  have 
emptied  into  the  Pacific,  and  oar  fathers,  prevented 


from  fuither  advance  by  the  impassable  mountains, 
would  have  been  confined  to  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  it  and  the  sea ;  and  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley,  so  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  products, 
would  have  been  slow  in  development,  and  cut  off 
from  direct  communication  with  the  Old  World. 
Had  the  slight  elevation  which  divides  the  head- 
waters  of  the  Saskatchawan,  the  Mackenzie,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  from  our  own  Mississippi,  been  a  few 
hundred  feet  higher,  our  valley  would  have  had  the 
temperature  of  the  tropics,  and  British  America  would 
have  been  as  bleak  and  barren  as  Siberia ;  while  now 
the  cool  winds  from  the  Arctic,  unobstructed  in  their 
southern  course,  mingle  with  the  warm  and  moist 
winds  from  the  Gulf,  giving  our  great  valley  a  mild 
and  equable  temperature. 

If  we  examine  the  large  rivers  of  our  globe,  we 
find  the  one  now  under  consideration  more  favorably 
located  than  any  other.  The  great  rivers  of  Siberis 
and  British  America,  which  empty  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  have  their  mouths  closed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  When  spring  opens, 
the  source  is  thawed,  and  as  the  mouth  is  still 
held  firm  in  icy  bands,  the  mighty  torrent  rushes 
over  the  adjoining  plain,  carrying  desolation  in  its 
course.  The  great  rivers  of  China,  as  well  as  the 
Amazon  of  South  America,  flow  in  an  easterly  direc* 
tion,  and,  through  their  whole  course,  each  follows 
closely  its  own  degree  of  latitude.  The  Nile  is 
obstructed  by  cataracts,  and,  having  its  source  under 
the  equator,-  annually  overflows  its  banks ;  but  the 
Mississippi,  flowing  Yrorn  North  to  South  throng 
twenty-three  degrees  of  latitude,  and,  with  its  trilm« 
taries,  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  with  its  month 
unobstructed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  its  rate  of 
flow  nearly  uniform,  and  navigable  for  ten  thousand 
miles,  presents  us  with  a  model  river,  differing  from 
all  the  others,  and  in  every  respect  nobler  and  grander 
than  them  all. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  includes  the  space  between 
the  Appalachian  chain  on  the  east,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  west,  and  the  watershed  south  and  west 
of  the  great  lakes.  The  average  height  of  its  eastern 
rim  is  2,000  feet;  of  its  western,  8,000  or  10,000, 
while  its  northern  is,  at  the  most,  only  1500  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  northern  rim  is  said  to  be  a  per- 
fect 1  abyrinth  of  lakes,  and  the  portage  at  any  season, 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  separated  by 
this  low  watershed,  is  only  a  few  miles,  and,  in  the 
spring,  boats  can  easily  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 
So  slight  a  cause  prevented  the  Mississippi  from  drain- 
ing all  the  northern  half  of  the  Western  Continent, 
The  area  now  actually  drained  by  this  river  and  its 
branches,  is  estimated  to  be  a  little  less  than  two  and 
a  half  million  square  miles,  an  extent  of  country 
more  than  twenty-five  times  the  size  of  the  island  oif 
Great  Britain,  and  more  than  one-half  as  large  as  all 
of  Europe. 

When  this  river  was  first  navigated,  but  little  was 
known  of  the  main  stream  or  its  tributaries,  and  the 
name  Mississippi  was  unfortunately  given  to  one  of 
the  branches,  while  the  parent  stream  received  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  Missouri.  The  latter  river 
being  the  larger,  and  by  its  turbid  waters  giving  char- 
acter to  the  Mississippi,  should  have  been  considered 
the  main  stream.  The  total  length  of  the  Mississippi 
would  then  be  4,506  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamers  a  large  part  of  the  way  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  1859,  a  steamboat  went  up  the  river 
nearly  to  the  Great  Falls,  a  distance  but  little  less 
than  4,000  miles  from  the  gulf.    When  we  compere 
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this  riTcr  and  its  tribataries  with  those  of  the  Old 
World,  how  insignificant  do  the  latter  appear  ! 

A  few  years  since,  while  traveling  from  Paris  to 
Stnsburg,  the  speaker  was  brought  in  contact  with 
n  Englishman,  who,  expatiating  on.  London  and  the 
Tlames,  exclaimed  with  much  apparent  gratification, 
N  The  Thames,  the  Thames  !  Why,  sir,  it  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  long  I  "  The  following  reply, 
IS  might  have  been  expected,  was  sufficient  to 
dampen  the  ardor  of  our  British  friend.  *<  In  the 
westcn  pnrt  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
the  city  of  I'ittsburgh.  There  we  see  steamers  that 
hate  come  from  the  oil  regions  on  the  one  river,  or 
the  coal  mines  on  the  other,  a  distance  of  two  or 
tfiree  handred  miles.  Taking  one  of  these  steamers, 
te  can  sail  down  the  Ohio  river  to  its  mouth,  one 
thousand  miles,  and  there  meet  with  a  steamer  which 
has  come  iirom  the  Upper  Mississippi,  an  equal  dis- 
tance, and  another  from  the  Missouri,  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  or  more,  and  all  three  sail  down  the 
Misissippi,  another  thousand  miles  to  New  Orleans." 
When  the  first  thousand  miles  was  mentioned  the 
Eagliahman  gave  a  start  of  surprise ;  at  the  second, 
t decided  grunt;  at  the  third,  a  look  of  contempt ; 
at  the  fourth,  he  turned  his  back,  and  for  half  an  hour 
appeared  deeply  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the 
jceaeiy  from  the  window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nilway  train.  If  we  examine  the  soil  and  climate, 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  this  great  valley,  we  find  a 
naiked  difierence  between  the  northern  and 
aoathem  portions,  and  the  eastern  and  western 
ibpes  In  studying  the  resources  and  capacities  of  a 
ooontry  we  do  not,  as  in  former  times,  merely 
meaiore  its  height  above  the  sea,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  but  now  we  examine 
its  physical  features ;  we  carefully  study  its  geol- 
ogy; we  trace  the  upheavals  which  produce  the 
Boaotain  chains,  direct  the  prevailing  winds,  scoop 
ovt  the  water-basins,  guide  the  brooks  and  rivers  in 
their  appropriate  channels,  and  by  the  out-crop,  giv- 
iof  the  soil  characteristic  of  the  protruding  geologi- 
cu  fonnation.  Scanning  the  siuface  of  our  conti- 
oent  we  find  a  depression  extending  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  north,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
MQth,  and  boanded  east  by  the  Appalachian  chsun, 
ud  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.    So  slight  and 

Sdnal  are  the  slopes  that  we  might  travel  from  the 
If  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Appalachian 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  not  be  aware  of  a 
dttnge  in  level.  Crossing  this  depression  near  the 
oeatre,  and  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  is  a  slight  ele- 
ndoo,  called  the  ^  Height  of  Land,"  not  sufficiently 
^  to  change  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  just 
U^  enough  to  form  a  watershed,  separating  the 
paters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  those  which  empty 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  general  direction  di 
winds  nonh  of  the  equator,  between  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  and  the  Arctic  Circle,  is  towards  the  north- 
€Kt.  The  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  sweeping 
liaobstructed  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi Valley  deposit  their  moisture  in  copious  showers, 
thos  abundantly  watering  the  Atlantic  highlands  from 
tbe  Golf  to  the  Lakes.  This  region  has,  therefore, 
tnoist  climate,  a  fertilesoil,  an  abundant  vegetation, 
aad  teems  with  animal  life.  If  we  cross  this  great 
^ey  to  its  western  slope,  we  shall  find,  though  at 
^  same  distance  from  the  equator,  a  marked  con- 
tnst.  Its  climate  is  drier  and  it  has  very  few  sum- 
ner  showers,  and  very  little  rain  at  any  season.  So 
^  ii  the  dunate  that  decomposition  is  prevented, 
and  animals  that  are  left  unburied  dry  up  without 


exhaling  anyodor.^SThe  abundant  vegetation  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  is  here  unknown,  and  the  so- 
called  Great  American  Desert,  so  conspicuous  on 
our  maps,  forms  a  marked  feature  of  this  region.- 
Here  we  find  the  soil  covered  in  many  places  with  a 
white  alkaline  incrustation,  which,  raised  in  cloud 
by  the  passing  traveler,  fills  his  eyes,  cracks  his  lips, 
parches  his  throat,  and  excites  a  thirst  which  the 
water,  strongly  inpregnated  with  this  same  alkali,  is 
not  only  unable  to  quench,  but  is  the  means  of  great- 
ly aggravating  his  sufferings.  This  desert  is  devoid  of 
vegetation,  except  the  mountain  sage  and  a  few 
worthless  shrubs.  This  region  is  also  crossed  by 
southwesterly  winds.  These  winds  come  from  the 
Pacific  coast  filled  with  moisture,  but  in  crossing  the 
snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, their  moisture  is  removed,  and  they  fadl  on  the 
eastern  side  as  dry  winds.  The  whole  region  is, 
therefore,  generally  remarkable  for  the  lack  of  moist- 
ure and  vegetation.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  annual  amount  of  water  discharged  by  the 
Missouri  is  about  three-fourths  of  that  from  the  Ohio, 
though  the  amount  of  land  drained  by  the  former  is 
infinitely  larger  than  that  of  the  latter.  Between  the 
dry  and  treeless  western  slope  and  the  forests  of  the 
moist  eastern,  is  a  vast  plain  with  moisture  enough  to 
make  the  soil  very  fertile,  but  with  trees  onljr  on  the 
river  courses.  This  region  is  called  the  Prairie,  and 
is  covered  with  tall  grass  or  waving  grain. 

While  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  trib- 
utaries are  lined  with  bluffs,  in  many  cases  hundreds 
of  feet  in  height,  its  banks  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River  are  very  low.  In  the  spinng  the  river 
overflows,  covering  the  country  for  miles,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  great  sea,  the  outline  of  the 
river  being  distinguished  by  the  half-submerged  trees 
upon  its  banks.  In  this  warm,  southern  region,  with 
long  summer  and  a  moist  climate,  cotton  and  rice, 
sweet  potatoes  and  sugar-cane,  together  with  many 
tropical  fruits,  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  Mis- 
sissippi basin,  then,  in  general,  is  extremly  well-fitted 
for  agriculture  \fj  its  level  surface,  rich  soil  and 
moist  climate,  and  is.  undoubtedly,  the  garden  spot 
of  the  world.  Experiments  have  shown  that  even 
the  so-called  Great  Desert  can,  by  irrigation,  be  made 
to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

If  we  examine  the  geological  features  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  we  shall  find  representatives  of  all 
the  formations  in  the  geological  calendar.  Upon  the 
rim  which  bounds  the  east,  north  and  south,  we  find 
the  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  while  on  the 
bottom  and  slightly-inclined  sides  the  horizontal  lay- 
ers are  arranged  in  regular  order.  From  the  lowest 
layers  of  the  lower  Silurian  to  the  uppermost  of  the 
post-tertiary  hardly  a  single  one  is  wanting.  In  no 
one  place,  perhaps,  can  all  these  layers  be  seen.  In 
many  places  the  lower  have  been  covered  by  those  of 
a  later  date,  and  in  others  the  streanis  have  cut 
through  those  already  deposited,  thus  giving  a  greater 
variety  to  the  soil  and  surface. 

The  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks  contribute 
the  potash  and  soda,  the  magnesia  and  iron  ;  the 
Silurian  add  the  limestone;  the  devonian,  the  sand- 
stone ;  the  carboniferous,  the  fragile  slates  and  clays 
which  the  river  action  and  the  elements  pulverize 
and  knead  into  a  soil  capable  of  sustaining  all  varie- 
ties of  plants.  The  geologists  tell  us  also  of  wonder- 
ful changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  same 
valley.  They  assure  us  that  the  general  outlines  of 
our  continent  have  from  the  first  ocen  the  same  as 
at  the  present,  only  much  smaller  in  extent ;  that,  as 
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it  increased  in  years,  it  gnulaally  increased  in  size, 
till  it  assumed  its  present  dimensions.  The  embryo 
of  our  continent  is  found  in  Canada,  V-shaped,  with 
its  apex  near  the  great  lakes,  and  its  sides  nearlv 
parallel  with  the  present  mountain  ranges  which 
bound  our  eastern  and  western  coasts.  At  first  a 
general  enlargement  took  place  by  the  addition  of 
land  to  aH  its  borders.  During  the  silnrian  and 
devonian  ages  North  America  was,  in  the  main,  a  con- 
tinental sea.  In  place  of  the  Rocky  and  Appala^ 
chian,  there  were  only  reefs  and  shallow  waters  to 
mark  their  future  site,  and  the  great  Mediterranean 
Sea  opened  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
reached  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  shallow  sea 
was  favorably  situated  for  the  growth  of  corals,  and 
in  it  lived  and  moved  an  immense  number  of  the 
strange  forms  of  animal  life  which  first  peopled  our 
planet.  Millions  of  minute.polyps  were  building  the 
coral  reefs  as  their  remains  so  abundantly  testify; 
thousands  of  crinoids  waved  backwards  and  forwards 
on  their  flexible  stems,  with  their  long  tentaculse  ex- 
tended in  search  of  food;  while  in  profounder 
depths,  lay  the  leptaena,  the  terebratula  and  the 
nautilidse,  or,  crawling  along,  was  the  slow-moving 
trilobite,  with  his  thousand  eyes  upturned  to  the  sun. 
So  abundant  were  these  animals  in  this  early  time, 
that  their  remains  consolidated  into  rock,  in  many 
cases  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  form  the  bottom  of  the 
krger  part  of  this  great  valley. 

During  the  carboniferous  period  there  was  a  great 
increase  of  continental  lands,  which  extend  from  the 
Arctic  regions  as  far  south  as  Tennessee,  and  as  far 
west  as  MissourL  The  Appalachians  were  not  yet 
elevated,  the  great  rivers  were  unknown,  and  the  old 
interior  sea  continued  to  cover  the  present  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  though  much  reduced  in 
width,  may  still  have  been  connected  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  land  of  this  region  was  then  a  vast 
marshy  plain,  with,  at  the  mo6t,  gentle  undulations 
in  the  surface  breaking  its  continuity.  'Over  these 
marshes  grew  the  clumsy  sigillaris  and  calamites, 
and  the  more  graceful  lepidodendra  and  conifers, 
with  an  undergrowth  of  ferns,  while,  upon  the  dry 
slopes  near  by,  forests  of  lepidodendra  and  conifers 
reared  their  heads.  This  luxuriant  growth  was  pro- 
longed until  the  creeping  centuries  had  piled  up 
vegetable  debris  enough  to  form  a  coal  bed.  Trees 
and  shrubs  were  expanding  and  shedding  their  leaves 
and  fruit  and  dying,  msucing  the  accumulation  of 
vegetable  remains.  Stumps  stood  and  decayed  in  the 
swamps,  while  the  debris  of  the  growing  vegetation 
or  detritus  borne  down  bv  the  waters  accumulated 
around  them;  and  their  noUow  interiors  received 
sands,  or  leaves,  or  bones,  or  became  the  haunts  of 
reptiles,  as  chance  might  direcL"  The  coal  period 
was  a  time  of  unceasing  change.  Eras  of  universal 
verdure  alternated  with  others  of  wide-spread  and 
destructive  waters.  According  to  the  reading  of  the 
record,  it  was  a  time  of  great  forests  and  jungles,  and 
of  magnificent  foliage.  The  climate  of  the  earth, 
during  this  period,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  was  undoubtedly  similar  to  that  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  it  has  also  been  thought  probable  that  the 
atmosphere  contained  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  than  it  does  at  present. 

GeologistB  are  agreed  that  at  least  eight  feet  of 
vegetable  matter  were  required  to  produce  one  foot 
of  bituminous  coal.  To  form  our  Pittsburgh  seam, 
a  layer  of  woody  matter  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
Ceet  in  thickness  would  be  required,  and  our  Pitts 
burgh  layer  is  only  one  of  the  many  which  formerly 


extended  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  our  great 
valley. 

During  the  cretaceous  period,  our  central  sea  still 
existed  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  but  the  dry 
land,  more  firm,  and  compact,  extended  south  to 
Southern  Arkansas  and  Middle  Alabama.  The 
Appalachian  Mountains  had  been  elevated,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  extended  to  t  he  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
This  river  and  the  Mississippi  entered  the  Gulf  by 
separate  channels,  and,  as  the  former  drained  nearly 
the  same  region  as  at  present,  and  the  laiter  bat  a 
small  part  of  its  present  area — ^the  Missouri  being  bot 
a  puny  stream — the  Ohio  was  undoubtedly  the  larger 
of  the  two. 

During  the  tertiary  era  important  changes  took 
place  in  our  ^nailley.  The  Rocky  Mountains  were 
partially  raised,  and  the  great  internal  sea  disappeared* 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  still  prolonged  north- 
ward to  the  Ohio,  and  great  fresh-water  lakes  lined 
the  western  slope. 

In  the  Upper  Missouri  region,  existed  the  cemetery 
of  this  epoch,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
variehr  ot  bones  which  it  contains  of  animals  unlike 
any  that  now  exist  upon  our  continent.  Not  less 
than  forty  species  of  mammnals  have  been  discov- 
ered, including  three  species  of  the  camel,  a 
rhinoceros  as  large  as  the  Indian  species,  a  mastodon, 
an  elephant  a  mird  larger  than  the  EUphas  Amen- 
caMuSf  a  deer  allied  to  the  musk-deer  of  Europe, 
seventeen  species  of  the  horse— one  lately  discovered 
being  only  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length— a 
wolf  larger  than  any  living  species,  besides  a  great 
variety  of  more  familiar  animal  forms,  as  well  as  some 
strangely  compounded  of  many  discordant  characters. 
Hundreds  of  fossil  turtles  were  observed  by  the 
early  explorers,  scattered  over  the  surface,  some  of 
which  were  estimated  to  weigh  a  ton,  whose  remaioi 
it  was  found  impossible  to  remove.  The  basin 
of  the  Mauvaise  Terre  is  estimated  by  Hay- 
den  to  cover  a  territory  of  at  least  loo^ooo 
square  miles,  which  would  indicate  a  lake 
wliose  area  was  four  times  that  of  Lake  Superior, 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  known.  During  the 
tertiary  age  the  sun  glowed  with  a  more  genial  neat, 
and  a  semi-tropical  vegetation  such  as  that  which 
flourished  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  United  States, 
prevailed  as  far  north  as  Disco  Island  and  the  source 
of  the  Mackenzie  river.  But  a  change  was  at  hand, 
a  chancre  for  which  science  has  thus  fiir  failed  to  find 
a  satisfactory  solution.  "  The  sun  was  shorn  of  a 
portion  of  its  vivifying  rays ;  the  seas  became  cold; 
shells  of  an  Arctic  type  tenanted  the  waters,  and  an 
Alpine  v^etation  |>enetrated  far  into  the  temperate 
zone."  During  this  epoch,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
were  raised  six  or  seven  hundred  feet,  to  near  their 
present  level,  and  the  Great  Lakes  which  may  have 
existed  from  remote  geological  time  as  longitudinal 
valleys,  were  greatly  modified  and  enlarged.  Gravel, 
sand,  and  huge  boulders  were  scattered  over  the 
northern  part  of  our  valley,  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio 
river,  and  the  surface  of  the  rocks  was  exposed  and 
grooved  and  striated  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  the  general  size  and 
direction  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  have 
not  materially  varied,  except  to  contract  its  banks,  as 
shown  by  the  wide  belt  of  alluvial  deposit  which 
borders  it  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Ohio.  Through  this 
alluvium  the  river  is  now  constantly  changing  its 
channel  by  wearing  away  the  soft  bank  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  producing  huge  windings  or 
bends,  which  add  materially  to  the  length  of  the 
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itrcam.  The  actual  meanderings  of  the  river,  or 
the  difference  between  the  direct  distance  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Gulf  and  that 
bf  its  channel,  b  estimated  at  2,148  miles.  .  The 
tmoont  of  detritus  brought  down  this  river  and  its 
branches  is  immense.  For  hundreds  of  miles  above 
its  month  not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen.  Every  fragment 
of  rock  has,  in  its  long  journey,  been  ground  to  pow- 
der. A  few  years  since  a  gentlemen  from  Louisiana 
met  the  speaker  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  As  he  was 
shout  to  depart  for  his  southern  home,  he  placed  two 
or  three  stones  in  his  trunk,  with  the  remark,  ''These 
ftones  are  for  the  children.  They  never  saw  any 
thing  like  them,  and  will  be  better  pleased  with  these 
rough  rocks  than  with  anything  else  I  can  take  them." 
The  waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  are  clear  and 
transparent,  but  the  Missouri,  or  Mud  River,  pours 
into  it  an  immense  amount  of  whitish,  turbid  mate- 
riti ;  the  Ohio  adds  a  greenish  color ;  the  Red  and 
Aikansas,  an  abundaijce  of  ocherous  sediment,  which, 
mingling  with  the  decomposing  vegetable  matter  from 
the  crumbling  banks  of  the  I^wer  Mississippi,  pro- 
daces  in  the  latter  a  peculiar  compound  attracting 
the  attention  of  every  one  who  sails  over  its  sluggish 
tni&ce.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  eitimate 
the  amount  of  sediment  brought  down  and  deposited 
it  the  mouth  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  and  though 
obsenrers,  as  might  be  expected,  have  differed  m 
their  results,  it  is  probable  that  the  annual  discharge 
is  equal  to  a  mass  of  earth  not  lean  than  one  square 
mile  in  area,  and  241  feet  in  thickness. 

The  delta  of  this  river  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  its 
topography.  It  covers  an  area  of  not  less  than  14,000 
iqoare  miles,  and  is  formed  from  sediment  brought 
down  by  the  river.  Its  surface  b  low  and  inter- 
sected l^  bayous,  swamps,  and  lakes.  These  swampa 
Senerally  consbt  of  oozy,  masses  of  mud  many  feet 
tn  depth,  with  here  and  there  hunmiocks  or  patches  of 
imcertain  earth,  upon  which  a  variety  of  semi-tropi- 
ad  vegetable  forms  have  taken  root.  Thb  is  a  region 
of  cane-brakes  and  forests,  the  home  of  alligators, 
liards  and  smaller  reptiles,  and  abounds  with  mos- 
mntoes  and  other  venomous  insects.  To  estimate  the 
logth  of  time  required  to  form  this  delta  has  always 
been  the  favorite  employment  of  geologbts.  This 
once  known,  several  vexed  questions  regarding  the 
intiqnity  of  the  earth  could  be  approximate^  set- 
tled. But  thb  problem,  like  many  others,  has  baf- 
fled the  skill  of  investigators.  There  is  not,  at  pres- 
ot,  sufficient  exact  data  upon  which  to  base  conclu- 
Bons.  If  examiners  differ  so  widely  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  material  carried  annually  to  the  Gulf,  b  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  preologists  should  differ  as  to 
the  length  of  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
^dta,  whose  area  and  thickness  are  so  uncertain,  and 
iHiich  presents  so  many  other  difficulties  to  sur- 
Boont. 

We  have  thus  imperfectly  glanced  at  a  few  of  the 
kading  features  of  this  great  valley.  A  valley,  which, 
ia  extent  of  surface,  in  diversity  of  soil,  in  variety 
tod  amount  of  mineral  and  agricultural  resources, 
lad  in  length  of  navigable  waters,  b  unequaled  by  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  b  the  only  one 
worthy  of  holding  in  its  embrace  the  great  Father  of 
Waters. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Whiltington  thanked  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  excellent  paper,  and  was 
especially  pleased  with  its  opening  up  a  line 


of  discussion  that  could  not  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting and  profitable.  He  hoped  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  this  class  of  studies 
would  receive  more  attention  in  the  schools. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Breneman,  late  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  said  one  mistake  was, 
even  where  physics  had  been  introduced  in<r 
to  the  schools,  they  had  been  put  in  hap«^ 
hazard,  as  it  were,  and  experiments  con- 
ducted  for  the  mere  purpose  of  amusement 
or  entertainment.  We  have  had  too  much 
text-book,  and  too  little  systematic  practi- 
cal teaching.  Science  should  be  introduced 
by  contact  with  nature ;  get  the  facts  first 
from  the  object  itself,  and  verify  them 
by  reference  to  the  book.  With  this  kind 
of  teaching,  the  study  of  physical  science 
will  not  be  found  to  be  wearying  or  dull. 

Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  Shippensburg,  said 
there  was  evidence  that,  ages  ago,  an  inland 
sea  had  stretched  down  from  the  far  North, 
over  what  is  now  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  its 
lower  bank  or  rim  is  well  defined  across  the 
whole  Mississippi  valley,  from  the  Rocky 
Moutitains  to  the  Blue  Ridge ;  in  Kansas  it 
is  a  high  table-land,  in  Southern  Missouri  it 
rises  into  mountains,  but  it  is  everywhere 
clearly  defined.  At  some  time  the  waters 
broke  through,  drained  the  prairies,  and 
formed  the  river  channels.  Just  so,  in  the 
distant  future,  the  barrier  at  Niagara  may 
break  and  drain  the  lakes  above.  If  the 
study  of  geology  and  physical  geography 
has  done  nothing  else,  at  least  they  are 
revolutionizing  our  methods  of  teaching  geog- 
raphy. Instead  of  the  old  labor  of  memor- 
izing thousands  of  names,  we  are  beginning 
to  use  fewer  terms  and  grander  generaliza- 
tions. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok  said  the  probleni  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Shippensburg  was  a 
simple  one.  That  a  granite  range  or  dike 
extended  across  and  formed  the  southern 
rim  of  the  great  lake  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  map, 
the  Ohio  river  being  thrown  so  far  westward 
for  an  outlet,  and  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland deflected  northward  by  some  prim- 
eval barrier  south  of  them.  The  outlet 
where  the  Mississippi  now  flows  drained  the 
great  basin,  and  the  subsiding  waters,  fol- 
lowing the  cracks  in  the  surface,  formed  the 
channels  of  the  rivers.  The  geology  of  the 
eastern  rim  of  the  valley  beneath  the  surface 
was  almost  directly  the  opposite  of  its  sur- 
face conformation.  The  strata  along  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  all  horizontal,  one 
layer  on  another,  just  as  they  were  depos- 
ited! showing  no  upheaval,  and  broken  only 
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by  denudation  as  the  waters  subsided.  Some 
time  before  we  were  born,  an  immense  force, 
volcanic,  as  tidal  wave  from  the  southeast, 
moved  these  strata  forward  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  threw  them  into  waves 
like  the  sea.  From  the  Alleghenies  to  East- 
em  Ohio,  there  are  six  of  these  waves.  The 
ibotion  was  westward — the  latitudinal  di- 
rection northeast  and  southwest.  Here  at 
Pittsburgh,  we  are  in  the  fifth  basin.  Of  all 
this  there  is  no  indication  upon  the  surface ; 
you  must  go  beneath  for  the  evidence.  The 
sixth  basin,  which  is  fifty  to  sixty  miles 
wide,  is  the  great  oil  region.  There  is  a 
little  oil  found  on  this  side  of  the  sixth 
dividing  ridge,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for 
boring. 

Now,  shall  we  teach  the  physical  sciences 
in  school  ?  He  thought  his  own  experience 
demonstrated  ironically  that  it  did  not  pay 
to  be  a  geologist.  When  he  left  the  School 
Department  he  went  into  the  oil  region  to 
recuperate  his  health  and  fortunes.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  what  connection  there 
was  between  the  oil  and  the  geological  for- 
mation; beginning  with  the  proposition 
that  oil,  like  water,  would  obey  the  law  of 
gravity,  and  naturally  run  to  the  bottom  of 
the  basin,  except  when  the  djmamic  force  of 
the  gas  would  force  it  up  the  slope.  Prac- 
tical men  went  to  boring  for  oil  where  they 
saw  it  upon  the  surface ;  he  had  sunk  his  first 
well  partly  upon  scientific  principles,  and 
struck  the  first  flowing  well  on  Oil  Creek ; 
it  flowed  regularly  every  six  hours  for  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  rested  on  Sundays, 
until  that  fact  was  commented  upon  in  the 
Venango  Spectator ^  when  it  began  and  flowed 
on  every  day  in  the  week  until  it  ceased  en- 
tirely !  He  had  studied  the  formation,  on 
foot,  from  Red  Bank  to  Brady's  Bend, 
Parker's  Landing,  and  up  to  Clarion ;  and 
his  colleague.  Prof.  A.  J.  Warner,  down 
through  Butler  county.  They  took  ten 
miles  of  oil  leases  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
nection between  oil  and  geology.  Mean- 
while others  had  struck  flowing  wells,  and 
the  price  of  oil  ran  down;  he  could  not 
command  capital,  and  therefore  could  not 
hold  his  leases,  and  so  all  his  labor  and  his 
science  were  lost.  To-day  other  men  who 
have  no  science  are  reaping  the  profits  off" 
tbat  same  territory — ^they  get  all  the  money 
and  the  luckless  geologist  gets  none.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  wise  to  have  our  pupils  under- 
stand science,  if  success  is  all  luck.  [Laugh- 
ter] As  it  is,  he  had  a  bundle  of  oil  leases 
that  he  would  sell  at  something  less  than 
half-price. 


The  scientific  labor  was  of  some  use, 
however,  for  there  were  parties  in  Pittsburgh 
preparing  to  embark  largely  in  sinking  oil 
wells  on  the  lower  Allegheny  river,  when 
an  article  of  the  speaker's  in  the  Clarion 
Banner^  copied  into  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette^ 
in  March,  id6x,  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
it  could  not  be  done  profitably,  and  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned. 

The  vast  progress  in  the  application  of 
science  to  mechanic  arts  and  industrial  pur- 
suits has  demonstrated  that  the  day  of 
groping  for  results  has  gone  by;  we  want 
educated  mind  applied  to  all  these  questions, 
and  they  only  are  wise  who  use  all  the  op- 
portunities of  informing  their  minds  and 
understanding  God's  laws  in  nature.  Thus 
only  can  we  successftilly  avoid  continued 
failure  and  wasted  effort.  Men  are  begin- 
ning to  find  out  that  there  are  some  things 
that  cannot  be  done;  yet  there  are  those 
even  now,  who  spend  years  of  labor  and 
thought  upon  the  problem  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion, when  even  a  smattering  of  science 
would  teach  them  that  it  is  simply  an  im- 
possibility. The  schools  must  save  all  this 
waste  of  blind,  mis-directed  effort,  by  teach- 
ing the  principles  of  science  to  their  pupils. 

Prof.  Jillson  referred  to  the  geological 
survey  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  in  1848, 
and  its  discoveries  concerning  the  first  dawn 
of  the  North  American  continent.  When 
the  Appalachian  chain  was  not  yet  elevated, 
but  simply  a  line  of  sand-bars,  as  was  also 
the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  the  space  be- 
tween them  was  an  immense  sea,  containing 
animals  belonging  to  the  silurian  period. 
He  had  seen  strata  of  shells  fifty  feet  in 
thickness,  where  the  rivers  had  cut  through. 
In  Middle  Tennessee  are  coral  reefs  half  a 
mile  wide,  once  full  of  the  life  of  that 
period.  Upon  the  Ohio  cund  Mississippi, 
the  rocks  through  which  they  pass,  if  united, 
would  often  form  a  dome-like  mass.  Cin- 
cinnati is  situated  upon  one  of  these  domes 
of  the  Silurian  formation.  It  was  supposed 
that  at  one  time  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ex- 
tended up  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and 
Missouri,  and  they  emptied  directly  into  it, 
as  the  devonian  runs  up  to  the  mouth  of 
these  rivers.  When  the  tertiary  was  formed, 
the  two  rivers  united  and  flowed  on  in  the 
Mississippi.  The  Mississippi  Valley  may 
once  have  been  a  lake,  whose  waters  were 
drained  by  a  break  in  the  barriers,  leaving 
the  prairies  as  we  find  them  now. 

Duet  by  Prof.  Cargo  and  his  daughter. 

Mrs.  Anna  Randall  Diehl  read  "The 
Young  Soldier,"  a  poem  by  Alice  Gary. 
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After  announcements  from  the  local  com- 
mittee, relative  to  the  excursion  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  from  the  enrolling  committee, 
adjourned  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


QESSION  opened  at  9.  a  M.  o'clock,  with 
Q  prayer  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Miller,  D.  D.,  of 
Waynesburg  College. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed : 

Auditing  committee — Messrs.  George  L. 
Maris,  C.  H.  Brelsford,  and  J.  H  Young. 

On  selecting  a  place  for  next  meeting — 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Woodruff,  J.  J.  Kincaide, 
and  Geo.  P.  Beard. 

Mr.  Edward  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  announced  on  the  programme  for  a  re- 
port from  special  committee.  This  report 
was  presented,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  S., 
was  now  read  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Still,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

REPORT  ON  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


BY  EDWARD  SHIPPEN. 


TO  THE  STATE  TSACHERS'  ASSOCIATION : 

The  comxninee  to  whom  was  referred  the  follow- 
lag  resolation,  viz : 

Rnchftd,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  at 
the  meeting  of  1873  upon  the  uecebsiey  of  a  law,  makii^  super- 
iBtendeRcy  and  concerted  action  in  teaching  and  schooTgovern- 
meiu  obligatory  on  cities  as  well  at  counties. 

Respectfully  report: 

That  there 
are  two  or  three  localities  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia without  the  services  of  a  superintendent  in  their 
public  educational  strttcture,and  which  have  never  yet 
been  favored  with  such  an  auxiliary.  The  utility  of 
a  superintendent  is  no  longer  problematical,  as  the 
e&iire  country  has  given  its  voice  in  its  favor,  and  it 
is  the  exception  now  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  any 
city,  village  or  town  without  such  officer.  In  Phil- 
adelphia, Allegheny  City  and  Lancaster,  however, 
we  do  not  find  a  superintendent.  The  omission  has 
siven  rise  to  very  serious  comments  at  the  hands  of 
ioreign  visitors,  and  of  those  from  our  adjoining  and 
neighboring  states.  In  the  judgment  of  this  com- 
mittee a  superintendent  of  public  schools  has  became 
an  essential  part  of  every  well-organized  system  of 
public  instruction,  and  without  it  perfection  cannot 
be  obtained. 

We  find  superintendency  in  all  relations  of  life,  com- 
mencing with  the  infant  in  the  cradle.  We  find  it 
in  the  workshop.  Every  well-arranged  manufactory 
mast  have  this  element  of  success,  call  it  by  what 
name  we  may.  The  superintendent  is  found  in  all 
industrial  combinations,  in  banks,  in  railroad  opera- 
tions, in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  coast  service,  in 
every  department  of  Government,  in  every  religsous 
Indy,  and  in  every  state,  city  and  county,  almost  in 
the  land,  save  and  except,  perhaps,  the  great  city  of 
Philadelphia,  AUej^eny,  Lancaster,  and  a  few  other 
educational  communities  out  of  the  state.    It  would 


hence  appear  that  the  feature  has  been  established  as 
if  by  one  voice  and  by  one  common  consent,  and  has 
proved  itself  of  such  service  that  its  universality 
should,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  testimony  of  its  abso- 
lute necessity. 

The  superintendent  is  not  to  be  the  law-making 
power,  if  as  some  opponents  fear,  but  the  one  to  see 
that  the  school-law  rules  and  regulations  are  carried 
out.  His  duties  are  to  harmonize,  to  encourage, 
cheer,  enliven,  and  to  stimulate  all  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  reciprocal  duties;  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
teacher,  pupil  and  parent ;  to  inquire  and  report  upon 
all  such  matters  as  pertain  to  the  well-being  of  the 
svstem;  and  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  and  fresh  in 
the  public  mind  and  heart,  a  deep  continuing  inter- 
est in  the  policy  of  public  instruction.  It  becomes 
his  duty  to  settle  all  minor  controversies  between 
teachers,  such  as  should  never  be  brought  before  the 
public  or  directors;  to  see  that  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  is  adhered  to ;  that  no  books  be  used 
as  text-books,  save  those  authorized  by  law,  as  well 
as  to  guard  against  the  undue  introduction  of  new 
books,  or  new  editions  of  those  in  use ;  in  fact,  the 
superintendent's  duty  covers  a  vast  field  which  seem« 
to  this  committee  as  important,  and  even  more  so 
than  that  of  any  other  educational  officer — that  a  per> 
feet  system  of  public  education  cannot  be  established 
without  his  services  in  keeping  the  same  in  due  order 
and  harmony.  And  your  conmuttee  is  therefore  con* 
strained  to  report  that  they  can  conceive  of  no  reason 
why  any  city,  large  or  small,  within  the  borders  of  our 
state,  should  be  without  a  superintendent  of  public  ed- 
ucation. The  magnitude  of  Philadelphia  would,  of 
itself,  seem  an  argument  }n  favor  of  superintendency. 
It  contains  800,000  inhabitants.  There  are  85,000 
pupils  in  attendance  upon  its  public  schools,  it  con- 
tains over  1,600  teachers,  400  schools,  29  separate  and 
distinct  boards  of  school  directors,  about  400  school 
directors,  and  a  Board  of  Ekiucation  of  29  members. 
The  school  directors  are  elected  at  the  nomination  of 
party  rines  and  cliques.  The  Board  of  Education  is 
appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  local  Courts.  Phila* 
delphia  expends  annually  over  $1,200,000  for  cur- 
rent school  expenses,  and  within  a  few  years  has  ex- 
pended three  or.  four  millions  of  dollars  In  school  lots 
and  edifices,  and  Philadelphia  has  never  had  a  super* 
intendent  of  schools.  We  must  be  just  to  Philadel- 
phia in  saying  that  many  of  her  schools  have  attained 
a  high  character  and  are  justly  entitled  to  be  placed 
among  the  first  in  the  land.  This,  however,  has  been 
wrought  by  the  almost  superhuman  exertions  of 
teachers  and  of  the  valuable  men  who  have  been  in 
service  as  committee-men.  Yet  we  are  well  advised 
that  there  does  not  exist,  and  never  has  existed,  that 
harmony  and  accord  which  are  essential  to  every  sys- 
tem to  make  it  a  complete  success. 

Public  election  of  school  directors  is  not  calculated 
to  serve  the  true  interests  of  education.  We  know 
well  that,  all  through  the  Commonwealth,  men  are 
elected  to  fill  that  position  who  are  morally  and  in- 
tellectually unfit  to  have  the  care  of  children  and 
teachers ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  Philadelphia  forms 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  We  are  well  aware  that  at 
all  times  there  have  been  noble  men  in  that  city  who 
have  worked  well  in  the  interest  of  education,  and  we 
know  also  that  they  have  at  times  contended  with  the 
illiteracy,  partizanship  and  ignorance  of  elected 
public  servants — and  that  their  efforts  have  always 
been  retarded  by  reason  of  the  want  of  proper  super- 
intendency. School  Boards  are  the  only  superinten- 
dants.    This  gives  Philadelphia  400  quasi  superin* 
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tendants,  fit  and  unfit,  certain  and  uncertain,  dead 
and  alive.  The  Board  of  Education  has  forced  upon 
the  school  directors,  under  law,  a  system  by  which 
incompetent  teachers  cannot  well  be  selected— and  thus 
it  is  that  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  have  attained 
their  present  standard.  Whatever  of  excellience 
there  is  in  them,  we  must  place  it  where  it  belongs, 
tIz  :  to  the  indomitable  energy  and  intelligence  of 
the  teachers  and  those  directors  who,  have  devoted 
their  time,  energy  and  activity  to  the  work  ;  in  other 
words,  to  those  who  have  done  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power  the  superintendent's  work,  or  a  portion  of  it. 
Many  educational  men  of  Philadelphia  have  urged 
land  urged  its  Councils  for  an  appropriation  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  superintendency,  time  and  again — 
never  with  success  The  remedy  is  with  the  Le^s- 
lature.  It  may  accord  to  the  Board  of  £klucation 
such  portion  of  Philadelphia's  appropriation  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  proper  salary,  and  this  committee 
recommends  this  course ;  also,  the  enactment  of  a  law 
which  shall  require  superintendency  in  Pennsylvania 
wherever  the  same  does  not  now  exist. 

To  some  extent  the  objection  to  the  feature  of 
tttperintendency  in  Philadelphia  has  arisen  from  the 
fear  of  teachers,  who,  accustomed  to  work  on  a  given 
line  for  a  long  period,  imagine  that  the  superinten- 
dent must  necessarily  be  a  bear  or  some  other  fero- 
cious  and  wild  animal.  That  he  will  be  a  severe 
man,  and  harsh,  and  that  he  cannot  sympathize  with 
the  teacher.  They  are  apt  to  indulge  in  the  fancy 
that  he  must  necessarily  be  an  intensely  disagreeable, 
ill-natured  biped,  instead  of  a  pleasing,  humane,  and 
sympathizing  friend.  The  board  of  school  directors 
are  apt  to  fear  that 'the  superintendent  will  interfere 
with  their  duties,  powers,  privileges  and  prerogatives 
— and  thus  it  is  that  Philadelphia,  the  second  city  of . 
the  United  States,  has  to-day  no  one  who  supervises 
the  school  system  as  a  whole,  and  no  one  who  can 
effectually  give  force  to  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
adSecting  it  as  a  whole. 

Besides  all  this,  Philadelphia  has  been  excluded 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Superinlendent,  and 
is  not  within  the  care  of  the  state  department. 
Thus  the  system  of  the  entire  state  is  incomplete  by 
the  separation  of  a  large  part  from  the  whole. .  This 
evil  has  also  another  mischief  to  Philadelphia.  The 
school  department  of  the  state  is  always  represented 
indirectly  in  all  its  interests  by  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, before  the  Legislature,  through  the  report 
which  he  annually  makes.  By  courtesy,  he  makes 
mention  of  Philadelphia's  schools,  but  he  has  no 
official  information  of  them  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education.  Thus  the  educational  interests 
of  Philadelphia  suffer  from  the  want  of  proper  legis" 
lative  measures. 


President  Hays  said  it  was  generally  the 
fact  that  one  mind  controlled  the  whole 
enterprise;  a  railway  has  many  directors^ 
but  one  brain  manages  and  controls  its 
affairs — it  is  Garrett,  or  Vanderbilt,  or  Tom 
Scott.  Every  institution  finds  its  efTective- 
ness  increased  as  it  finds  a  competent  man 
for  its  head.  Five  or  six  men  will  not  '*  run 
the  machine"  as  well  as  one.  There  may 
be  many  good  men  in  the  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia; there  arexn  Allegheny;  but  it  would 


be  for  the  better  if  the  latter  were  consoli- 
dated with  Pittsburgh  and  the  former  with 
Pennsylvania.  The  teachers  may  be  faith- 
ful ;  but  every  ohe  for  himself  makes  only 
guerrilla  warfare. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Whittington  thought  that  the 
paper  should  have  ^ven  the  Philadelphia 
teachers  more  credit  for  the  progressive 
movement  inaugurated  by  and  among  them- 
selves. It  has  not  yet  reached  the  desired 
result,  but  is  seed  sown  in  good  ground  and 
will  produce  abundant  fruit.  It  is  amis- 
take  to  suppose  that  Philadelphia  teachers 
are  opposed  to  the  superintendency;  such  is 
not  the  case.  They  have  started  a  sectional 
superintendency,  exercised  by  the  principals; 
but  one  who  has  a  division  to  teach  cannot 
find  time  to  give  thorough  supervision  else- 
where. The  trouble  in  Philadelphia  is  that 
the  school  department  is  subordinate,  not 
co-ordinate ;  and  money  cannot  be  appro- 
priated without  going  through  Councils. 
The  mass  of  the  teachers  are  a  unit  in  &vor 
of  the  superintendency;  it  is  the  great  de- 
sideratum, which  would  make  Philadelphia 
schools  the  best  in  the  world. 

Supt.  Douthett,  of  Allegheny,  considered 
the  superintendency  a  most  essential  element 
of  the  system,  but  did  not  think  it  was  good 
policy  to  separate  cities  and  boroughs  fi'om 
their  proper  counties.  He  thought  there 
should  be  one  superintendent  of  the  whole, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  depu- 
ties. This  would  give  a  more  compact  or- 
ganization ;  besides,  it  would  enable  the 
chief  officer  to  use  his  help  where  it  is  most 
needed.  In  the  cities,  as  Allegheny,  for 
example,  the  ward  principals  are  generally 
competent  to  superintend  the  city.  Do  tkdr 
schools  need  supervision  as  the  rural  districts 
do,  where  young  and  inexperienced  teachers 
are  employed  ?  He  believed  in  a  board  of 
supervision,  whose  members  could  divide 
their  time  and  labor  among  those  who  need* 
ed  it. 

President  Hays  said  the  last  speaker  be- 
lieved in  the  Irish  system.  In  that  country, 
there  is  a  general  superintendent,  district 
superintendents,  and  sub-districts  with  a 
deputy  for  each;  and  so  thorough  is  their 
work  that  Dr.  McCosh  says  the  general  su- 
perintendent can  immediaiely  ascertain  the 
progress  of  any  pupil,  or  the  wants  of  any 
individual  teacher  or  school. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Still  said  it  would  be  unjust  to 
leave  the  impression  that  the  Allegheny  City 
principals  knew  all  and  the  country  teach* 
ers  nothing.  The  fact  was  that  three-fourths 
of  those  principals  came  from  the  country. 
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Siipt.  Douthett  said  that  was  one  of  the 
things  he  complained  of:  As  soon  as  the 
coantiy  had  its  teachers  well-trained,  the 
dty  called  them  loudly  and  they  responded, 
of  course.  We  need  not  go  to  Ireland  for 
the  organized  S3rstem  of  supervision  ;  it  is 
working  successfully  in  Canada.  A  board 
of  supervision  such  as  he  had  indicated, 
oonld  work  up  the  country  during  their  school 
term,  and  concentrate  upon  the  city  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  year.  The  county  su- 
perintendent in  a  large  district  cannot,  un- 
der present  circumstances,  visit  nearly  all 
the  schools  in  a  year ;  and  he  has  so  little 
time  even  in  those  he  does  reach,  that  the 
visits  are  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties.  It  is 
all  well  enough  to  have  superintendents  for 
cities ;  but  he  would  like  the  rural  districts 
to  have  some  help  also. 

Prof.  Burtt  said  he  did  not  see  the  wisdom 
of  having  one  superintendent  over  both  city 
and  county.  If  the  compact  organization 
indicated  be  good,  why  not  apply  it  to  states 
instead  of  counties,  and  let  the  central  de- 
partment apportion  the  districts.  We  have 
this  plan  in  some  measure  now  in  the  state 
and  county  superintendents.  But  it  was  his 
opinion  that  when  a  city  was  large  enough 
to  keep  one  man  employed  in  supervision, 
and  the  county  outside  large  enough  for  an- 
other, it  was  wisdom  to  separate  them.  Let 
IB  learn  wisdom  from  our  manufacturers. 
Their  great  princijJle  is  division  of  labor ; 
one  man  does  but  one  thing,  and  he  does 
'  that  one  well.  By  confining  his  attention 
to  a  single  point,  he  does  better  work.  Now, 
the  duty  of  a  county  superintendent  differs 
from  that  of  the  city  oflScer ;  in  the  country, 
the  work  is  done  chiefly  in  ungraded  schools, 
and  the  knowledge  required  to  manage  these 
will  not  answer  for  the  graded  schools  of  the 
pities.  The  man  who  studies  the  best  way 
of  operating  the  ungraded  country  schools 
will  have  enough  to  do,  and  may  well  leave 
the  city  to  another.  The  theory  of  the  age 
is  division  of  labor ;  he  who  tries  to  do  ev* 
erything  does  nothing  well. 

Mr.  Whittington  was  surprised  that  Alle- 
gheny, which  was  just  ready  for  the  superin- 
tendency,  had  not  yet  adopted  it  \  and  wished 
he  could  say  Philadelphia  was  in  the  same 
position. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  the  Pres« 
ident  introduced  Prof.  Richard  S.  True,  of 
New  York,  who  said  that  he  was  a  teacher 
of  elocution  and  music,  and  was  crazy  upon 
the  latter  subject,  by  which  he  lived  in  this 
world  and  which  would  introduce  him  into 
the  other ;  for  so  far  as  we  know^  music  is 


the  only  exercise  begun  here  and  continued 
there.  He  then  sang  a  solo — **  The  Little 
Fat  Gray  Man." 

Profs.  Brooks  and  Shoedler  having  been 
detained  by  a  land-slide,  the  paper  of  Supt. 
H.  S.  Jones,  of  Erie,  upon  the  Best  Plan  for 
the  Organization  of  the  Schools  of  a  Town- 
ship, was  read  as  follows : 

This  subject  mieht  better  have  been  treated  by  some 
person  more  familiar  with  its  practical  details,  but  I 
have  endeavored  to  make  use  of  the  experience  of 
others,  applying  recognised  principles  thereto,  and 
present  the  following  plan : 

1.  Each  township  should  have  a  board  of  directors 
consisting  of  three  members,  so  elected  that  each  year 
one  would  pass  out  of  office.  The  principal  duties  of 
the  board  should  be  paying  taxes  for  school  and 
building  purposes,  purchasins  sites  and  erecting 
buildings,  electing  teachers  and  giving  general  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  schools.  The 
directors  should  receive  a  fair  compensation  per  diem 
for  time  actually  spent  in  school  work;  the  com- 
pensation received,  should  at  least  be  sufficient  to 
cover  traveling  expenses. 

2.  When,  a  township  has  ten  or  more  schools,  it 
should  be  the  legal  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to 
elect  a  district  superintendent,  whose  whole  time 
should  be  spent  in  visiting  schools,  in  looking  after 
their  welfare,  and  in  conducting  the  district  institute. 

3.  The  directors  of  two  or  more  townships  having 
less  than  ten  schools  each,  should  be  empowered 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
join  in  the  election  of  a  district  superintendent,  whose 
duties  should  be  the  same  as  those  of  a  superintexk' 
dent  elected  by  the  directors  of  a  single  township. 

4.  Townships  siipporting  ten  schools,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of^  thirty  pupils  each,  should  have, 
centrally  located,  a  school  of  higher  grade  for  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupuls. 

c.  Townships  that  have  joined  in  the  election  of 
a  district  superintendent  should  have,  in  conunon,  a 
school  of  higher  grade;  the  expenses  of  said  school 
to  be  borne  by  each  township  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  sent  by  each. 

6.  The  district  superintendent  should  be  required 
to  report  monthly  to  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
county  superintendent,  giving  such  facts  and  statistics 
as  shall  show  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  as 
to  attendance,  studies,  discipline,  progress,  buildings 
and  grounds. 

7.  The  State  by  proper  enactment  should  not  only 
direct^  but  encourage  by  increased  appropriations, 
the  work  of  closer  supervision  and  higher  education 
in  townships. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Woodruff,  of  Bucks,  was 
strongly  in  £aivor  of  close  supervision.  He 
believed  six  directors  in  a  district  were  bet- 
ter than  three,  and  was  opposed  to  paying 
them  for  their  services ;  the  highest  duties 
we  perform  are  never  paid  for.  Only  those 
directors  who  are  willing  to  attend  to  their 
work  and  endture  the  obloquy  that  sometimes 
attaches  to  them,  are  fit  to  hold  the  position. 
Directors  who  act  the  part  of  "  dogs  in  the 
manger,"  who  have  poor  relations  to  pro- 
vide for  as  teachers,  or  who  are  fond  of  office 
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for  its  own  sake,  are  not  the  class  of  men 
that  are  needed.  While  he  was  in  favor  of 
close  local  supervision,  he  thought  the  county 
superintendent  should  retain  the  sole  power 
to  examine  teachers  and  issue  certificates. 
Both  directors  and  superintendents  should 
remember  that  behind  every  teacher  stand 
fifty  pupils,  of  whom  they  are  the  guardians. 
Especially  on  examination  day  should  the 
vision  of  those  pupils  exclude  all  other  in- 
terests. 

Prof.  Beard  hoped  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  all  our  country  schools  would  be 
graded ;  the  great  leakage  is  in  lack  of  econ- 
omy of  the  teacher's  time  and  work.  We 
should  lessen  the  number  of  classes  and  in- 
crease the  time  given  to  each.  Where  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  make  it  possible,  one  or 
two  townships  should  have  a  high  school. 
The  grade  should  be  uniform  in  primary,  in- 
termediate and  high  schools,  and  the  course 
in  each  the  same  everywhere.  This  syste- 
matic gradation  requires  close  supervision, 
and  the  best  teacher  should  be  superintendent. 
He  thought  it  would  be  humane  to  annex 
Philadelphia  to  the  state  system. 

A  gentleman  on  the  floor,  whose  name 
could  not  be  ascertained,  inquired  how  these 
advantages  are  to  be  secured,  when  directors 
have  in  view  not  a  high  standard  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  ''almighty  dollar?**  How 
shall  we  reach  these  directors  ? 

Mr.  H.  B.  Whittington  said  the  answer  to 
that  question  could  be  given  in  a  word — 
Agitate/ 

President  Hays  said  it  was  desirable  to 
impress  these  imponant  points  upon  the 
minds  of  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils.  This  does  not  directly  reach  the 
directors,  but  it  helps  to  manufacture  public 
sentiment ;  get  the  youth  of  a  district  "  dead 
set*'  on  a  higher  standard,  and  the  old  folks 
will  have  to  come.  It  is  true  that  here  and 
in  county  institutes,  we  reach  only  those 
who  are  nearest  right,  and  not  those  who 
are  furthest  wrong ;  but  the  utterances  go 
out  to  the  people  through  the  press,  and 
have  their  influence. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Ingram  would  say  for  our  en- 
couragement that  when  this  Association 
organized,  in  1852,  there  was  no  State 
superintendent  and  no  normal  school ;  we 
got  these  by  agitation,  and  are  pressing  for- 
ward to  secure  other  measures  of  vital  im- 
portance. The  superintendency  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  Philadelphia;  the 
Board  of  Control  (efficient  though  they  be) 
are  not  selected  to  enter  the  schools  and 
examine  teachers  and  classes.    They  should 


have  one  person  of  high  qualifications  as 
superintendent  of  the  whole  city  assisted  by 
district  superintendents  for  subdivisions  of 
convenient  size.  Opinions  differ  on  the 
question  of  township  organization.  He 
endorsed  the  recommendation  of  three 
directors  to  every  district.  The  objection 
is  made,  If  six  directors  will  not  do  the 
work,  how  will  you  get  it  out  of  three? 
He  replied,  By  paying  them  for  their  services. 
Men  say  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
time ;  give  them  a  fair  day's  comp>ensation 
— not  a  salary  that  would  make  it  a  political 
object.  Somebody  will  tell  you,  "Get 
large-hearted  men  who  don't  want  pay." 
There  is  as  much  buncombe  in  that  as  in  a 
superintendent'srecommendingpay  to  direc- 
tors. He  believed  in  separate  superintend- 
ency for  cities  and  boroughs.  Harrisburg 
has  a  city  officer,  and  Middletown  pays  its 
high-school  principal  1(125  P^^  month  to 
superintend  her  schools.  Local  superin- 
tendence improves  the  schools,  and  brings 
up  the  salaries  of  competent  teachers.  The 
officers  soon  find  it  their  duty  to  tell  the 
directors  that  the  best  teachers  should  be  in 
the  primary  schools,  and  then  receive  the 
highest  pay. 

Music  followed — ^a  duet  by  Prof.  Cargo 
and  his  daughter. 

Prof.  Lemuel  Amennan  of  Mansfield,  read 
a  paper  on  Natural  Science  in  Our  Common 
Schools. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


V 


BY  L.  AME&MAN. 


The  public  school  has  been  well  called  tte  people's 
college,  for  here  alone  the  masses  receive  their  only 
educational  advantages,  it  being  reserved  for  the 
privileged  few  to  enter  our  colleges  and  universities. 
So  patent  to  all  is  this  truth  that  we  need  not  delay 
in  its  demonstration.  The  importance,  then,  of  set 
curing  in  these  schools  such  development  and  disct- 
phne  of  mind  as  will  enable  the  masses  to  grapple 
successfully  with  the  great  questions  of  the  day ;  such 
a  knowledge  of  things  as  will  best  fit  them  for  the 
active  duties  of  life ;  such  stimulus  to  self-culture  as 
will  aid  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  race, 
thus  securing  a  higher  civilization ;  in  short,  I  say 
the  importance  of  such  an  education  as  will  insure 
successful  men  and  good  citizens,  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  For,  if  we  fail  here,  we  fail  entirely 
and  beyond  remedy,  and  instead  of  decreasing  the 
great  army  of  ignorance  and  inefficiency,  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  civilization  and  good  government,  it  is 
recruited  by  those  whom  we  should  have  as  allies. 

That  our  schools,  though  excellent,  when  com- 
pared with  the  past,  fail,  in  a  great  degree,  in 
securing  the  ends  just  mentioned,  the  observations 
of  each  will  attest.  The  causes  of  this  may  be  and 
are  many.  But  first  among  them,  I  apprehend,  is  a 
defect  in  the  curriculum  of  primary  and  district 
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KhooJs.  That  truant  officers  should  be  a  part  of  the 
system  and  compulsory  education  gravely  talked  of, 
repeals  an  opposition  on  the  part  of  pupils,  which  is 
certainly  very  detrimentaljto  the  success  of  the  schools. 
Why  children,  naturally  inquisitive,  ever  anxious  to 
hear  and  see,  annoying  their  parents  with  puzzling 
questions,  and  constantly  led  by  their  curiosity  into 
dangerous  places,  should  be  unwilling  to  be  taught 
is  certainly  strange.  I  remember  once,  when  a  child, 
going  with  a  workman  to  clean  out  a  spring  upon 
my  father's  farm.  He  threw  out  with  the  mud  and 
ilimea  curious  creature  which  he  called  a  crab. 
While  I  was  looking  at  it  with  wonder,  it  started  for 
the  water,  but  I  thought  it  moved  backward,  and, 
anxious  that  it  should  go  forward,  as  nature  intended 
it,  I  picked  it  up  and  turned  it  about,  receiving  for 
my  pidns  a  severe  pinching  which  taught  me  that,  in 
the  theory  of  crabs,  at  least,  nature  was  right  and  I 
was  wrong.  And  now  when  I  see  the  child-mind 
refusing  to  go,  as  I  think,  forward,  I  remember  na- 
ture's wisdom  in  forming  crabs  to  go  seemingly  back- 
vard,  and  wonder  whether  she  does  not  also  know 
more  about  the  child-mind  than  I  do.  Why  should 
the  child  refuse  to  reasdn  abstractly  and  groan  with 
mental  pain  under  his  tasks  of  arithmetic  ?  Why 
sbonld  he  care  more  for  -  the  fields  and  woods,  with 
their  birds  and  flowers,  animals  and  trees,  stones  and 
brooks,  than  he  does  for  the  niceties  of  his  logical 
grammar,  in  which  his  teacher  delights. 

Nature  says,  "  Train  the  perceptive  faculties  first ; 
and  man  says.  Not  so,  but  reason.     Here,  then,  is  one 

Seat  obstacle  to  success  in  developing  the  mind, 
ach  of  the  present  curriculum  of  the  primary 
school  is  natarally  distasteful  to  the  child,  and  when 
he  is  compelled  to  go  through  with  the  course  it 
affords  him  but  little  development  for  his  mental 
£i|cnlties.  Natural  science.  Nature's  book,  is  what 
his  mind  instinctively  craves,  and  what  wisdom  de- 
mands should  form  a  great  part  of  his  study.  Ani- 
mals, plants^  rocks,  his  own  body,  the' changes  which 
are  ever  taking  place  above  him,  beneath  him, 
within  him — ^these;  are  the  studies  best  adapted  to 
develop  his  powers  of  mind,  to  stimulate  and  feed 
his  curiosity y  and  to  make  school  a  happy,  joyous 
place,  a  place  of  entertainment  instead  of  a  gloomy 
prison. 

But,  as  mind  grows,  we  demand  of  our  curricu- 
Ima  subjects  for  discipline  as  well  as  development ; 
iobjects  which  will  demand  of  the  wandering-  mind 
closest  application  ;  which  will  call  inta  requisition 
all  its  powers,  and  require  the  strongest  exercise  of 
the  will  to  persevere  to  the  end.  Natural  science  is 
»ch  a  subject.  Training  most  perfectly  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  it  affords  memory,  iriiagination  and 
reason  a  most  fertile  field  for  cultdre,  demanding  at 
the  same  time  the  severest  exercise  of  each  in  order 
to  secure  success.  If  this,  then,  were  all  that  could 
be  advanced  in  favor  of  introducing  this  study  in  our 
schools :  that  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  capabilities 
cf  the  child's  mind;  that  it  secures  the  per- 
Cect  development  of  faculties  which  otherwise, 
to  a  great  extent,  would  remain  dormant; 
and  that  it  affords  excellent  distipline,— -these 
would  be  reasons  enough  to  warrant  its  intro- 
doction  into  our  schools.  But  these  must  be  supple- 
mented b^  the  strongest  argument  khown  in  this  util- 
itarian age;  it  will  pay  in  dollars  and  cents.  This 
study  is  of  direct  and  paramount  Importance  to  the 
iadustrial  classes,  fanners,  mechanics,  merchants  and 
Danufacturers  as  well  as  professional  men.  The 
spirit  that  has  made  a  hobby  of  arithmetic  and  given 


it  a  prominent  place  in  all  of  our  schools,  from  the 
most  primary  up,  thinking  doubtless  that  as  its  prob- 
lems deal  with  dollars,  it  somehow  mysteriously  has 
to  do  with  producing  them — this  spirit,  I  say,  would 
ioamediately  adopt  the  study  of  natural  science  if  it 
but  knew  now,  in  every  avocation  of  life,  it  would 
teach  him  to  utilize  the  forces  of  nature  and  thus 
make  his  hand  more  cunning  and  powerful ;  how 
for  the  merchant  it  would  serve  to  increase  produc- 
tiveness. How  for  the  farmer  it  would  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  his  soil,  improve  h9 
stock  and  cure  their  diseases,  destroy  pestiferouy 
insects,  make  him  master  of  storms,  and  in  every  was 
lighten  his  labor;  how  for  the  mechanic,  it  would 
aid  him  in  transporting  and  preserving  his  wares; 
how  it  would  show  the  manufacturer  more  and  bec- 
ter  modes  in  which  to  manipulate  his  mate- 
rials ;  how  for  the  housewife  it  would  warm  and  ven- 
tilate her  apartments  properly  without  waste  of  fuel, 
serve  cheap  and  wholesome  food,  preserve  the  health 
of  the  fazpily,  cleanse  and  clothe,  without  making  her 
a  slave ;  how  by  the  masses  having  a  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  we  should  have  less  sickness,  less 
poverty,  less  misery ;  for  our  buildings  fall  and  crush 
us,  our  bridges  break  and  drown  us,  flues  are  defec- 
tive and  burn  us,  boilers  burst  and  scald  us,  bad  food 
and  poor  ventilation  sicken  us,  weak  hands  and  much 
work  kill  us,  and  we  are  very  slaves  where  we  might 
.be  lords. 

But  not  only  is  this  study  of  such  practi^l  im* 
portance  as  is  no  other ;  it  at  the  same  time  serves 
to  give  that  higher  moral  culture  without  which  no 
system  of  education  is  complete.  It  is  a  "looking 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  *'  learning  from 
his  works,  his  attributes :  omniscience,  omnipotence, 
omnipresence ;  winning  for  him  from  mankind  adora- 
tion and  love. 

Again,  our  civilization  differs  from  that  of  the  an- 
cients, the  influence  of  Christianity  aside,  only  in  our 
compelling  the  elements  to  perform  our  labor  in- 
stead of  depending  upon  the  muscles  of  slaves.  It 
is  said  that  a  hundred  thousand  slaves  were  engaged 
at  one  time  upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  while  we 
to-day,  acquainted  with  some  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
know  that  about  fifteen  tons  of  coal  under  the  boiler 
of  an  engine  is  equal  to  the  work  of  a  slave  for  a  life 
time.  Athens  in  her  days  of  glory  had  four  hun- 
dred thousand  slaves,  with  but  twenty  thousand  free- 
men ;  while  we  are  freemen  every  one  with  fire, 
earth,  air,' and  water  as  our  slaves.  Have  we 
reached  the  end  of  scientific  investigation  ?  Have 
we  robbed  nature  of  all  her  secrets  ?  Must  our  civili- 
zation, as  it  depends  upon  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  labor,  here  stop?  The  grandeur  of  past 
achievements  in  the  scientific  world  leads  us  some- 
times to  believe  that  we  have  entirely  explored  the 
recesses  of  the  unknown.  But  then  a  few  years  ago 
men  had  the  same  belief,  before  Morse  had  attached 
his  messages  to  the  winged  lightning,  before  Steven- 
son and  his  helpers  had  rightly  harnessed  steam,  be- 
fore Howe's  sewing  machine  had  liberated  a  million 
of  enslaved  girls  and  women,  before  Daguerre  had 
dipped  his  brush  into  the  sun-beam,  before  Fulton's 
wheels  splashed,  or  Fields  had  bound  the  continents 
with  magnetic  cords,  before  the  threshing  machine 
and  reaper  had  made  the  farmer  a  king,  before  Penn- 
sylvania's coal  warmed  our  busy  millions,  and  before 
her  oil  had  lighted  the  world.  In  view  of  such  facts, 
who  dares  say  this  is  the  end  ? 

The  times  demand  good  observers,  careful  think- 
ers, enthusiastic  students  of  nature,  that  there  may 
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be  no  chance  but  insured  progress  in  this  direction. 
Nature  yet  has  secrets  with  which  to  bless  us,  that 
she  will  reveal  only  t6  the  wise  and  industrious 
observer.  To  our  schoob,  the  schools  of  the  masses, 
we  must  look  for  these  students  of  nature. 

If,  then,  development  and  discipline  of  mind,  utility 
in  all  the  afiairs  of  life,  culture  of  the  moral  faculties, 
and  advancement  in  civilization,  can  best  be  secured 
by  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  why  not  intro 
duce  this  study  into  our  schools  ? 

We  have  no  time.  The  present  course  demands 
all  of  our  attention,  and  even  then  we  are  unable  to 
master  it.  Then  take  from  the  course  such  studies, 
no  matter  what  they  be  or  how  venerable,  as  are 
wanting  in  these  essential  qualities  just  mentioned. 
Drop  some  of  your  logical  grammar,  abridge  your 
your  geographies ;  the  smaller  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains and  towns  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Modernize  your  arithmetic  and  use  only  the  practical 
part  of  it.  Beware  of  long  logical  formulas  in  men- 
tal arithmetic.  Prune  the  present  course  judiciously, 
and  time  will  not  be  lacking  to  devote  to  the  study 
of  this  most  important  branch. 

Our  teachirs  are  not  qualified  to  teach  this.  This 
is  truth,  and  a  more  serious  objection.  But  if  the 
foregoing  be  true,  this  difficulty  can  and  must  be  sur- 
mounted. Our  normal  schools  must  meet  the 
demands  of  the  times,  and  teach,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  elements  of  these  sciences.  When  Guizot 
said :  V  A  bad  schoolmaster,  like  a  bad  priest,  is  a 
scourge  to  the  commune,*'  he  meant  that  school- 
masters teach  what  they  know.  *'  What  yon  would 
have  appear  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  put  into  your 
schools,**  say  the  Prussians;  and  adds  one  of  our 
own  countrymen.  Prof.  Phelps  :  "  What  you  would 
have  in  the  school  put  in  tne  teacher.*'  Yes,  the 
times  demand  that  our  normal  schools  introduce  into 
their  curriculum  the  natural  sciences.  They  are  train- 
ing teachers  for  the  nineteenth  century,  teachers  for  a 
generation,  of  which  God  and  the  times  demand 
greater  progress  inf  civilization  than  from  any  pre- 
vious. **  The  powers  that  be**  must  require,  before 
granting  license  to  teach,  a  knowledge  of  one  or  all  of 
Siese  sciences,  and  little  by  little  teachers  will  become 
competent  and  impart  instruction  in  them.  But  a 
few  years  ago  the  history  of  the  United  States  was 
not  required  by  law,  and  our  teachers  knew  nothing 
of  it.  But  when  it  was  required  teachers  set  them- 
selves about  it,  and  now  they  are  prepared  to  leach 
it.     So  it  will  be  with  the  natural  sciences. 

It  is  encouraging  to  those  who  have  any  sympathy 
with  thoughts  Tike  these,  to  notice  that  our  State 
Superintendent  recommends  that  the  study  of 
physiology  be  introduced  into  our  schools  which  I 
take  to  be  but  an  intimatiqn  that  it  soon  will  be  by 
law.  Fellow  teachers,  the  educational  progress  of 
this  Commonwealth  is  in  our  hands.  Upon  us  rests 
the  responsibility  to  find  out  the  best  ways  and  means 
to  secure  success  jand,  having  found  these,  God  re- 
quires us  to  be  honest  in  using  our  eveiy  energy  to 
secure  their  adoption. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Ini^ram  was  called  on  to  open 
the  discussion,  but  excused  himself. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Whittington  said  this  is  a 
practical  question,  and  elementary  science 
could  and  must  be  introduced  into  our 
schools.    He  referred  to  what  had  been 


done  in  his  own  school,  and  said  that  in 
Philadelphia  it  was  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  facts  of  the  text-book  living 
realities,  and  induce  the  pupils  to  read  in 
the  great  book  of  nature.  He  believed  the 
schools  of  that  city  were  ahead  of  any  in  the 
country,  if  not  in  the  world. 

Prof.  Verrill  inquired  if  their  schools  are 
already  superior  to  all  the  world,  why  do 
they  want  the  superintendency  ? 

Mr.  Whittington  ejjplained  that  he  refer- 
red only  to  this  one  point.  The  schools  are 
superior  in  other  respects ;  but  there  are  de- 
ficiencies also,  and  these  would  be  correct* 
ed,  and  completeness  secured  by  thorough 
organization. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Woodruff  said  that  perhaps 
we  are  getting  a  little  crazy  on  this  science 
question ;  at  least  we  are  carrying  the  thing 
to  extremes  when  we  talk  about  making 
science  a  means  of  moral  culture.  There  is 
no  moral  culture  in  dead  scientific  facts ; 
that  must  come  from  the  personal  influence 
of  a  living  moral  instructor.  These  extrava- 
gant ideals  of  science  too  often  precede  a 
skepticism  that  draws  the  mind  away  from 
the  great  fountain  of  knowledge,  the  Father 
of  all.  He  believed  science  should  be  taught 
in  school,  but  doubted  the  wisdom  of  ^y* 
ing  expensive  apparatus  for  elemental^ 
teaching.  The  teacher  who  cannot  provide 
his  own  apparatus  for  simple  experiments 
had  better  let  the  subject  alone.  Your  com* 
plicated  experiments  may  amuse  children ; 
but  they  gaze  at  them  with  an  animal  staFe, 
and  learn  nothing. 

Prof.  James  G.  Clark,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
sang  a  solo. 

Nominations  were  made  for  officers  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows : 

For  Praident, — George  J.  Luckqr,  Pittsburgh, 
Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  Washington. 

For  Vice-Presidents.'-^'^,  N«  Aiken,  Lawrence;  T. 
J.  Chapman,  Cambria;  Miss  Martha  Neville,  Blair. 

For  Secretary, — ^J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster ;  J.  E. 
Woods.  Clarion ;  T.  H.  Douglass,  Pittsburgh. 

For  Treasurer, — ^John  Morrow,  Pittsburgh;  J.  F. 
Sickel,  Philadelphia  (declined). 

For  Tu^et  Agent.— y  Fletcher  Sickel,  Philadelphia. 

For  Executive  Committee, — James  L.  HarriaoOv 
Pittsbureh;  L.  H.  Eaton,  Pittsburgh;  S.  A.  Will, 
Pittsburgh ;  Geo.  P.  Beard,  Sbippensburg ,  B.  S. 
Keith,  Blair;  H.  S.  Jones,  Erie  (declined) ;  W.  W. 
Woodruff,  Bucks  (declined). 

For  Enrolling  Committee.— Oax\t»  H.  Brelsford, 
Philadelphia;  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Lawrence;  M.  U 
Knight,  Beaver ;  Dr.  A.  B.MUler,  Waynesburg  ;  H.  B. 
Whittington,  Philadelphia  (declined) ;  J.  B.  Holland, 
Blair. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Whittington  called  up  his  reso- 
lution relative  to  the  manner  of  holding 
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elections,  which  was  postponed  yesterday 
morning. 

Mr.  Ingram  said  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  resolution;  but  with  reference  to  last 
year's  election  he  would  say  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  election  officers  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  knew  of  nothing  improper  in 
connection  with  the  voting. 

Mr.  Whittington  explained  his  remarks  of 
yesterday,  but  insisted  that  the  electioneering 
for  some  years  past  had  been  disgraceful. 

The  resolution  was  amended,  on  motion 
of  Prof.  Burtt,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  and  adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  Miss  Jennie  Ralston, 
Messrs.  G.  M.  Phillips,  J.  J.  Kincaide,  J.  C. 
Dolan,  and  C.  H.  Brelsford. 

Adjourned  to  7^  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


MUSIC  by  Prof.  Cargo  opened  the  even- 
ing session. 

Ine  President  appointed  the  following 
Committee  on  Resolutions:  Messrs.  George 
P.  Fulton,  S.  D.  Ingram,  Dexter  Stoops, 
Misses  Mary  Stewart  and  Mary  McCord. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Wood,  of  Pittsburgh,  then 
read  a  paper  on  The  Conflict  between 
Science  and  Theology,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing  is  a  fiill  abstract. 
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CONFUJT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND  THEOLOGY. 

DR.  E.  A.  WOOD. 
Laoiss  Am  GBim.BMB!f : 

My  discoane  is  on  the  conflict  between  tdence  and  theology. 
*»fjw>^Mgg  the  vastness  of  the  •ubject ;  I  conffess  that  it  is  a 
w^^rooB  theme.  It  is  vast,  in  that  sdance  or  religion  contia- 
■ouriy  and  intuaatdy  permeate  every  department  and  condition 
Mlife:  and  it  is  dangerous,  in  that  custom  and  education  have 
10  completely  occupied  our  minds  with  the  belief  that  every- 
tt«g  under  the  name  of  theology  must  be  right,  that  an  or- 
<lAa(yaudteace  is  apt  to  misundersund  and  condemn  all  honest 
imnry  m  this  dirvctioB.  I  feel  even  at  this  late  hour  like 
urinkmg  iram  braving  what  is  probably  the  long-cherished 
opuuon  of  the  nugonty  of  my  audience,  and  wci«  it  not  that 
tan  was  choMtt  by  request,  Iwould  occupy  your  time  with  a 
■ore  congenial  sulgect. 

To  prevent  all  misunderstanding  let  me  announce  that  theol- 
OjQr  it  HOC  the  Chnstian  religion ;  Oieology  U  man's  worlc,  Chris- 
"■"5['  *^****'"  ***'*^  Theology  may  be  fiJse,  Christianity  can- 
■01  be  frlse.  We  have  a  idigion  and  religions ;  one  religion 
wtach  IS  of  divine  origin  and  therefore  true, and  rellgioito  wliich 
ace  a  of  human  origia  and  possibly  &lse.  If  I  consider  what  I 
nppaseto  be  faiait  doctrines  in  theology,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
Mmindmtood  as  oondesMiiag  any  part  of  true  Christianity. 

£vCTy  one  who  is  disposed  to  reason  will  agree  to  thecorrect^ 
BCHof  the  fallowing  propositions ; 

/iwrf— Scientific  research  should  be  conducted  with  the  de- 
{gytion  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothii^ 


Aowrf-One  troth  must  agree  with  another  truth,  and  all 
tnns  anst  hannoinue  one  with  another. 

Among  the  many  obstacles  that  have  retarded  scientific  pro- 
DOB,  I  shall  make  special  notice  of  two  most  important  ones. 
Ahefint  is  the  tendency  of  some  scientists  to  meddle  with  the- 
y^y  :  and  the  second  is  the  tendency  of  many  theologians  to 


J 


In  a  physical  sense,  science  and  revelation  have  nothing  to  do 
one  with  ihe  other.  When  a  chemist  sits  down  to  analyze  a 
potato,  it  is  not  his  duty  to  pray  to'God.  or  to  examine  revela* 
tion  first,  from  the  holy  fear  that  he  might  discover  something 
in  the  potato  that  would  contradict  Bible  story.  His  duty  is 
cleariy  to  attend  to  his  own  business,  the  analysis  of  the  potato, 
find  out  the  truth  and  let  God  take  care  of  revelation.  God 
made  them  both,  or  he  did  not.  The  scientist  feels  sure 
that  God  made  the  potato,  and  if  it  contains  secrets  within  its  > 
starchy  cells  that  may  of  may  not  conflict  with  revelation,  in  * 
the  sacred  name  of  truth  let  them  be  told. 

We  have  said  that  the  scientist  believes  that  God  created  the 

Eotato,  and  he  is  so  secure  in  his  belief  that  he  is  not  jealous 
at  the  theologian  might  destroy  that  belief.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  theologian  has  not  the  same  amount  of  credence  in  revela* 
tion  as  the  scientist  has  in  science.  Is  his  lack  of  faith  the  rea* 
son  why  he  is  so  jealous  and  fearful  lest  the  scientist  may  de- 
stroy revelation?  Under  a  somewhat  similar  ordeal  Christ  once 
rebuked  his  followers  by  saying.  '  O  ye  of  little  faith !"  What 
would  be  his  condemnation  to-day?  If  the  theologian  had  the 
minimum  of  faith,  which  is  as  bi^  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  he 
would  feel  more  secure  of  the  divinity  of  reveladon.  He  does 
not  feel  secure  or  he  would  not  be  so  jealous  and  intolerant  to- 
ward science. 

The  domain  of  science  isdiflRerent  from  that  of  revelation,  and 
their  methods  and  kind  of  teaching  were  intended  to  be  and  are 
separate  and  independent.  The  mode  of  their  origin  their  attri- 
butes, their  design  and  their  destinv  are  dissimilar.  The  one  is 
cosmical ;  It  b^ns,  deab  and  enra  with  time,  and  its  relation 
is  with  the  material  worid.  The  other  is  a  supernatural  and 
extia-cosmical,  having  &ith  for  the  key  which  opens  the  door  of 
Hope  to  a  spirit-landwhere  man  is  immortal  and  which  do- 
minion is  called  eteraitv.  Science  belongs  to  the  world  of  mat- 
ter, and  it  is  received  through  the  medium  of  reason.  Revela- 
tion belongs  to  the  world  of  spirit,  and  it  is  received  through  the 
medium  of  faith  Two  worlds,  and  two  faculties  whose  orbits 
inscribe  distinct  and  widely-separated  cycles  in  the  economy  of 
the  universe. 

They  have  this  additional  and  important  difference :— Sci- 
ence is  a  problem  unsolved,  with  Nature  as  the  teacher ;  revela- 
tion is  a  problem,  sol^'ed  with  God  as  the  teacher.  The  scientist 
is  constantly  plying  questions  to  nature,  and  how  all-important 
that  he  should  ask  his  questions  vrithout  bias,  that  he  should 
search  without  prejudice,  and  that  he  should  reach  his  conclu- 
sions without  the  hindrances  of  fear,  or  the  persecutions  of  the 
theolosian.  Revelation  on  the  other  hand  is  complete,  it  is  not 
given  tor  our  inspection,  but  for  our  adoption ;  no  reasoning  or 
aigument  can  add  to  it,  and  until  science  is  perfect ,  and  in  its 
perfection  becomes  an  infidlible  indicator  that  revelation  is  false » 
no  scientist  has  a  right  to  attack  its  tenets,  or  seek  to  demolish 
its  principles. 

Enough  is  said,  it  is  hoped,  to  show  the  wide  difference  and 
distinction  between  the  two.  In  drawing  this  dividing  line  be- 
tween them,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood ;  although  I  hope  that 
1  shall  serve  the  interests  of  both,  yet  I  am  not  here  to-day  to  at- 
tack or  applaud  either  science  or  revelation.  My  sole  aim  in 
this  direction  is  to  point  out  the  ruinous  folly  from  the  misdirect- 
ed efforts  of  one  department  to  meddle  with  the  other,  by  bring- 
ing the  two  Into  antagonism. 

Prof.  Henry,  director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  uses  the 
following  language:  *'Much  harm  has  been  done  by  the  antago- 
nism which  has  sometimes  arisen  between  the  expounders  of 
science  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the<4ogy  on  the  other,  and 
we  would  deprecate  the  tenaency  which  exhibits  itself  in  certain 
minds  to  foster  fieelings  aniagouistic  to  the  researches  into  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  for  fear  they  should  disprove  the  inter- 
pretations of  Holy  Writ  made  long  before  the  revelations  of 
physical  science,  which  might  serve  as  a  better  exegesis  of 
wfaiat  has  been  revealed ;  and  also  the  tendency  to  transcend  the 
known  and  to  pronounce  dogmatically  as  to  the  possibility  of 
modes  of  existence  on  which  physical  research  has  not,  and,  we 
think,  never  can  throw  light.  ' 

Let  men  say  what  they  may.  there  is  an  ingrained  tendency  in 
every  human  being  that  is  endowed  with  reasoning  faculties,  to 
believe  in  immortality.  When  a  man  says  he  does  not  hope  to 
live  again,  he  is  guilty  of  the  greatest  falsehood  that  ever  stained 
the  lips.  It  is  a  falsehood  because  it  is  unnatural  that  a  sane 
mind  should  not  desire  to  exist  forever.  True,  the  belief  in  the 
imraortalit3r  of  the  soul  is  a  selfish  one,  but  selfishness  is  a  pow- 
erful incentive  in  other  beliefs  besides  that  of  the  religions.  All 
believe  in  the  hereafter,  because  we  want  to  live  forever ;  we 
even  cling  with  tenacity  to  animal  life,  but  as  physical  death  is 
inevitable,  we  extend  our  aspirations  beyond  the  grave  and 
fondly  hope  that  this  lifie  is  not  our  goal.  I  admit  that  this  be- 
lief m  immortality  is  like  all  other  religious  belief^— indiemon- 
strable.  I  am  not  here  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the  fact,  or 
to  present  the  arguments  to  substantiate  the  fact,  I  only  claim 
that  the  Csct  exists. 

This  digression  from  the  main  Ixidj  of  our  inbject  is  not  so 
mudi  to  aulvocate  the  claims  of  a  religious  behef,  as  to  impress 
upon  you  that  whether  religion  be  true  or  false,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  uiiiversal  desire  for  and  belief  in  some  religion  does  exist 
and  makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  any  attad^  by  scientists  to 
harm  much  less  demolun  popular  rdiglon.'- And  it  is  just  this 
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very  attempt  to  do  so  that  has  aided  to  reurd  scientific  progress 
and  tainted  it  with  the  odor  of  skepticism  and  infidelity.  Do 
I  not  state  a  well-known  fact  when  I  say  that  philosophy  and 
infidelity  are  almost  synonomous  in  the  estimation  of  the  world? 
Why  is  It  tliat  so  manv  scholars  have  been  and  are  to-day  look- 
ed on  as  skeptics  ?  Tne  principal  cause  is  that  they  have  some- 
times attempted  to  measure  the  infinite  with  the  finite. 

Let  the  people  once  suspect  that  science  is  promulgated  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  their  faith,  and  at  once  science  is 
clogged  with  so  much  deaa  weight — the  dead  weight  of  suspi- 
cion and  iealousy.  This  is  precisely  the  attitude  in  which  sci- 
fltice  would  stand  if  some  over-sealous  philosophers  had  their 
way.  It  seems  a  matter  of  small  moment  that  Hume,  or  Paine, 
or  Rousseau,  or  Strauss  should  argue  against  popular  religion  ; 
but  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  small  moment  when  the  devotees 
of  that  religion  take  up  the  taunt  and  say,  **K  vour  philosophy 
has  taught  you  nothing  better  than  co  doubt  ana  scoff  at  revela- 
tion, then  is  your  philosophy  wicked  and  we  will  have  none  of 
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It. 

This  feeling  Is  not  limited  to  a  past  characterized  byreligious 
inculerance  and  persecution,  but  it  poisons  the  mind  of  the  pop- 
ulace to-day.  Within  a  few  months,  a  scholar  of  New  England 
wrote  to  the  meeting  of  scientists  who  honored  Tyndal  with  a 
banquet ;  said  he,  ^' Faith  is  bankrupt."  Science  does  not  teach 
that  doctrine,  and  wc  hope  it  will  never  become  exact  and 
settled  by  driving  the  Ch .  istian  religion  into  bankruptcy. 

The  remark  coming  from  the  source  it  does,  and  received  un- 
rebuked  by  the  illustrious  company  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
is  a  dead  weight  to  science,  and  has  a  tendency  to  bring  bank- 
ruptcy upon  a  pursuit  that  never  claimed,  nor  ever  will  claim, 
any  authority  to  meddle  with  the  articles  of  revelation.  It  is  a 
dead  weight  because  the  world  will  be  confirmed  in  the  belief 
that  science  is  skepticism,  and  that  philosophy  is  the  Lethe  to 
the  human  soul . 

The  injury  that  scholars  inflict  on  science  by  meddling  with 
theology  is  immea^e,  but  what  tongue  shall  describe  the  havoc  to 
free  thought  and  truth,  that  bigoted  enthusiasts  have  wrought  in 
the  name  of  religion  ?  The  highway  of  knowledge,  that  was 
once  obstructed  with  the  rubbish  of  i^orance  and  superstition, 
is  strewn  with  as  many  martyrs  to  science  as  there  are  martyrs 
in  sacred  memory.  Old  notions  and  old  ignorances  were  dis- 
placed in  the  face  of  as  much  opposition,  and  with  as  much  suf- 
fering at  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  as  was  the  fidth  of  the  early 
Christians  at  the  hands  ofthe  relentless  mob. 

Not  having  the  lime  to  enter  into  a  connected  historical  narra- 
tive of  thds  iKittle  of  the  jealousies  that  began  with  religion,  let 
us  select  for  our  purpose  a  few  noted  and  familiar  instances 
wherein  religionists  have  acted  as  dead-weights  to  science.  I 
barely  mention  the  shameful  death  of  Socrates  in  consequence 
of  religious  jealousy,  of  the  slavery  of  Plato  by  a  bigoted  mon- 
arch, of  the  flight  and  expatriation  of  Aristotle  through  fear 
of  the  haughty  priests  of  Ceres.  An  almost  inexhaustible 
amount  of  matter  bearing  on  our  subject  might  be  taken  from 
the  knte-Christian  history.  Let  us,  if  you  please,  take  for  our 
illustration  more  modem  examples  and  those  coming  under  the 
era  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  at  this  time,  to  consider  all  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  decline  of  letters  and  the  consequent  thousand 
years  of  ignorance  and  crime,  called  the  Dark  Ages.  But  we 
mav  briefly  examine  the  last  act  that  smothered  out  the  last 
embers  of  expiring  learning.  Most  historians  agree  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  was  the  last  deed  that 
led  to  the  final  doom  of  letters.  This  celebrated  library  was 
the  only  remaining  land-mark  that  stood  like  an  oasis  in  the 
great  European  desert  of  ignorance.  It  was  filled  with  aoo.ooo 
volumes,  and  it  was  the  nnay  collection  extant  of  that  age,  and 
the  ages  which  preceded  it.  In  connection  with  it  was  an 
academy  of  science ;  a  school  of  fine  arts,  with  the  largest  col- 
lection of  the  finest  statuary  and  paintings  in  the  world :  and  a 
large  collection  of  mechanical  and  mathematical  instruments- 
With  some  of  these  instruments  Eratosthenes  had  measured  the 
size  of  the  earth,  with  others  Timocharis  had  determined  the 
motions  of  the  planet  Venus.  This  gorgeous  temple  and  its  rich 
stores  of  wisdom  bid  fiur  to  avert  or  live  through  the  night  of 
tntellectual  gloom  that  then  shadowed  the  land.  Where  is  it  to- 
day? It  has  gone  down  to  oblivion  under  the  ban  of  ecdesias- 
iical  jealousy  and  hate. 

Theophilis,  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  under  Constantine 
the  First,  a.  d.  390,  grew  jealous  of  its  &me,  and  feared  it  be- 
cause it  was  paj^an.  By  an  edict  from  the  emperor,  the  torch 
to  books  and  paintings,  the  hammer  to  the  pillars  and  statuary, 
and  the  swora  to  the  philosopher,  effectually  and  forever  de- 
stroyed this  monument  of  Pagan  science  and  art. 

As  if  the  more  effectually  to  smother  out  the  few  remaining 
embers  of  science,  another  ecclesiastical  outrage  closely  follow- 
ed the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  Librarv.  Theophilis  was 
dead,  but  not  his  creed j  He  was  succeeded  oy  his  son  Cyril,  a 
child  worthy  of  his  sire,  a  covetous,  haughty  and  vain  priest, 
who  was  toadied  into  the  belief  that  he  was  the  most  eloquent 
orator  in  all  Greece.  "Among  th^  cultivators  of  learning  and 
Platonic  philosophy,  whom  the  times  had  left,  there  was  a 
beautiful  young  woman/  H\patiay  the  daughter  of  Theon,  the 
mathametician,  who  not  oidy  distinguished  nerself  by  her  expo- 
sition of  the  New  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  doctrines,  but  was* 


honored  for  the  ability  with  which  she  commented  on  the  writiqp 
of  ApoUonious  and  other  ^ometers.  Each  day  before  her  door 
stood  a  long  train  uf  chariots ;  her  lecture  room  was  crowded 
with  the  wealth  and  fiuchion  of  Alexandria.  Her  aristocratic 
audiences  were  more  than  a  rival  to  those  attending  the  preadu 
ing  of  the  archbishop,  and  contemptuous  comparisons  were  is. 
stituted  between  the  philosophical  lectures  of  Hypatia  and  the 
incomprehensible  sermons  ot  Cyril." 

Here  is  a  conflict,  with  Greek  philosophy  under  the  form  0 
Hypatia,  and  ecclesiastical  jealousy,  ambition  and  power  under 
that  of  Cyril.  This  setties  it ;  besides  she  is  a  woman.  The 
ecclesiastics  were  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  woman  who  first 
tempted  man  to  parUke  of  the  forbidden  knowledge.  Hymtia 
is  a  woman,  and  behold,  she  imitates  her  wicked  mother  Eve 
by  teaching  man  knowledge.  Scripture  for  her  condemnation. 
Pile  on  the  dead  weights  I 

Theology  still  condemns  woman  from  the  same  causes  which 
Cyril  did.  The  fidse  interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion 
leads  man  to  array  hln  jeadousy,  his  ambition,  and  his  power 
against  woman  and  her  natural  rights.  Woman,  that  nursed 
the  nunffer-bom  Redeemer,  that  was  *  last  at  the  Cross  sod 
first  at  the  tomb."  is  doomed  by  the  high  potentates  of  that 
religion  to  an  inferior  place  in  the  church,  because  she  was 
niade  last  and  stnntd  first  1  Society  takes  up  the  cry,  and  she 
is  refused  those  temporal  rights,  which  man  arrogates  to  hini> 
self  alone,  because,  forsooth,  man  was  made  first  and  sinned 
last !  And  with  shame  and  sorrow  may  it  be  said  that  school 
directors  in  imitation  of  this  unchristian  spirit,  accord  female 
teachers  interior  places  and  inferior  wages,  for  the  same 
amount  of  brain  ana  work—because  she  is  a  woman.  What  a 
sneaking,  cowardly,  and  contemptible  doctrine,  to  teach  tinder 
the  pretense  that  it  is  of  divine  origin  I 

The  historian  goes  on  to  say  that,  "as  Hypatia  comes  forth 
to  her  academy,  she  is  assaoiiteci  by  a  mob,  an  Alexandrian 
mob  of  monks,  is  dragged  into  an  aajoining  church  and  there 
killed  by>the  club  of  Peter  the  Reader." 

Close  now  the  volume  of  history,  and  tdl  me  what  shall  be 
your  verdict  against  the  wtolerance  and  persecution  of  the 
theologians  of  those  days?  Thus,  a.  d.  4x4,  the  last  spark  of 
learning  was  put  out  by  the  high  prelates  of  the  church,  and  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  the  leaden  pall  Of  mental  darkness 
engulfed  the  earth  in  crime  and  woe.  It  was  well  for  science, 
that,  on  the  distant  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  Arab  and  Mahom- 
medan,  Tycho  Brahe.  by  his  shining  scimitar,  guarded  one 
altar  of  knowledge  that  made  Arabia  the  custodian  of  the 
remnant  of  learning  through  all  those  sorrowing  ages.  This 
persecution  by  the  theologians  drove  learning  out  of  Europe 
into  Arabia,  where  Mahomet  gained  the  advantage  of  its  power-~ 
an  advantage  that  Uhristianity  had  not,  and  an  advantage  that 
she  never  rq;ained  until  science  awoke  to  her  rescue  ages  after. 
Thus  Mahommedanism  had  ten  hundred  years  the  start  of 
Christianity  in  the  race  for  supremacy  and  conquest.  Mahom- 
medanism owes  ia  prosperity  to-day.  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  dead  weights  that  ecclesiastical  bigotry  and  persecutioo 
hung  to  the  car  of  science. 

That  justice  may  be  done,  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  acci- 
dental property  of  the  religious  form  of  worship  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  pnesthood  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  leamii^, 
includii^  a  knowledge  equally  of  the  Latin  classics,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  perform  their  religious  rites  which  were  coo- 
ducted  in  that  tongue. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  awaking  of  leanung,  and 
see  how  much  aid  theolo^ns  gave  to  its  arousing  from  its  long 
sleep.  Religious  fanauasm  and  peisecution  helpcNl  to  lull  and 
bury  philosophy;  will  theologians  help  to  raise  it  from  the 
dead? 

One  of  the  eariiest  beams  of  dawning  intelligence  that  was 
the  harbinger  of  the  day  of  reason,  was  the  inquiry  into  as- 
tronomy. The  Arabians  had  preserved  and  more  fully  devel- 
oped the  knowledge  of  the  heaven»>  under  the  Ptolemaic  theory. 
Ibis  system  Uitght  that  the  ^rth  is  die  centre,  around 
which  revo-ve  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  was  sanctbned 
by  the  church  as  being  most  consistent  with  the  bible.  From 
Arabia  this  teaching  gradually  spread  over  Europe,  in  Uie 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centunek.  Copernicus,  who  lived  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bo^  (humbly  and 
feebly,  it  is  true)  to  dispute  this  theory.  If  any  man  befcre 
his  time  had  conceived  of  a  more  plausible  theory  of  astrono- 
my than  the  Ptolemaic,  fear  kept  him  quiet.  Fear  I  What 
fear?  The  fear  that  any  other  theory  might  destroy  the  Bible ! 
Yes,  /ear  I  For  the  theologians  shook  their  threateninC 
scourges  at  any  sun  that  might  dare  to  conflict  with  the  sun  of 
Joshua  at  Gibeon,  or  the  moon  that  stood  still  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon.  Copernicus  discovered  the  true  system  of  modon  for 
the  heavenly  bodies,  but  he  had  tact  enough  to  keep  it  ^uiet, 
until,  when  on  his  death-bed,  his  book,  teaching  the  mouon  ol 
the  heavenly  orbs,  was  placed  in  his  dying  hands,  and  he  re- 
.  oioed  that  he  would  soon  be  beyond  the  chains  and  knout  and 
>astile  of  an  intolerant  priesthood.  His  book  was  rejected  and 
nterdicted.  The  dead  weights  c^  ecclesiastical  jodousy  were 
leaped  upon  it.  This  Coperuican  system  which  we  know  to  be 
true ;  which  is  so  reasonaUe  and  so  verified  by  experiment  and 
observation ;  and  which  would  have  been  adopted  at  that  day, 
but  for  fear  that  it  would  conflict  with  revdbtioB  t  Thus  do  we 
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behold,  that  at  the  grave  of  the  resurrection  of  science  the  ec- 
desiastic  placed  his  iron  heel  upon  the  neck  oF  reason ! 

(r.Uneo,  who  Uved  in  the  bi^nning  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
^,  boldly  tau^t  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  opposed  to  the 
Aristoteleaa  philosophy  ;  and  Ptolemaic  astronomy.  He  said 
not  a  word  against  revelation  or  theologians ;  he  taught  only 
that  the  Ptolemaic  theory  was  false,  and  that  the  Copernican 
tystem  was  true  This  bold  denial  of  the  old,  and  valiant  de- 
teoce  of  the  new,  doctrine  raised  such  a  storm  of  abuse  that,  in 
the  language  of  Uie  historian,  "the  bigoted  monks  charged  him 
viik  heresy,  and  he  was  twice  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition, 
irst  in  1615  and  again  in  1633.  On  both  occasions  he  was 
compelled  to  abjure  the  system  of  Copernicus ;  but  it  is  said 
dui  in  the  last  instance,  when  he  had  re|>eated  the  abjuration, 
be  stamped  his  foot  on  the  earth,  indignantly  muttering,  ''And 
yet  it  moves."  Yes,  in  spite  of  your  dead-weigha,  the  Earth 
still  moves,  and  reason  with  it  1 

The  labors  of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  KepAer,  Newton,  Her- 
sdid  and  their  oo>workers  are  nearly  complete ;  and  we  of  the 
nineteentn  century  can  now  investigate  tneir  labor,  and  oam- 
nrebend  the  actual  laws  which  govern  the  earth  and  ail  heaven- 
ly bodies.  When  viewing  the  stupendous  machinery  of  the 
«y,  we  wottderingly  exclaim  '  Is  it  possible  that  man  ever  be- 
iieVed  in  an^  other  than  the  Copernican  sjrstem  ?  And  is  it  pos- 
sible that  It  was  once  feared  that  this  system  might  conflict 
with  the  Bible,  and  even  dethrone  God  himself?*' 

Instead  of  modem  astronomy  invalidating  revelation  or  de- 
tnaing  from  God's  greatness,  it  adds  a  thousand-fold  to  them 
bach  in  the  appreciation  of  man. 

**Wlaat  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  liall ; 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found ; 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
Forever  singing  as  they  shine — 
*The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.'*' 

In  this  same  system  of  astronomy,  agonst  which  the  ecde- 
sbstic  battled  with  the  scourge  of  the  Inauisition,  we  see  ex- 
emplified on  the  grandest  scale,  law,  order,  system,  design, 
barmoay,  and  immensity.  While  the  old  system  of  Ptolemy 
was  puerUe,  and  only  exdted  doubts,  disbelief,  and  contempt ; 
ea  the  other  hand,  tne  study  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  under  the 
Copernican  system,  of  the  countless  worlds  roll.ng  on  in  silence, 
giaiadeur.  and  majesty  through  the  fields  of  immensity,  is  one 
of  the  best  schools  to  teach  and  impress  upon  man  the  fact  that 
Moe  omnipotent  and  omniscient  agency  designed,  created, 
and  sustains  this  marvelous  procession  of  shining  suns  and 
ndliog  spheres: 

But  see,  on  the  hill  over-looking  this  city  the  astronomer  has 
built  his  watch-tower,  and  he  stands  as  a. sentinel  to  signal  the 
aurch  of  the  arjnies  of  the  sky  Observation  and  experinent 
have  taught  him  that,  at  a  certain  point  in  the  heavens,  the 
moon  will  exactly  come  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  He 
sets  to  work  and  computes  the  exact  month,  day,  hour, 
Bxoute,  second,  at  which  this  relation  shall  occur.  With  calm 
assttraoce  he  watches  and  waits,  and  at  the  predicted  time  he 
sees  his  calculations  verified.  While  the  blind  priests  lead 
thdr  blind  in  the  darkened  church,  the  astronomer  loolcs  up  to 
the  light  of  God,  and  seeks  for  an  explanation  and  safety  in  the 
presence  of  that  being  who  is  the  author  of  fiuth,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  reverence  and  awe  and  worship. 

He  goes  before  the  world,  he  preaches  his  revelation,  the 
levelation  of  reason,  the  only  revelation  that  science  as  science 
can  sanction.  He  tells  them  the  causes  of  the  eclipse;  he 
fctteOs  others ;  the  prediction  is  again  verified,  and  the  world 
M  loi^^r  gathers  around  the  priest  and  the  altar  for  explana- 
tion in  physical  phenomeiia  They  flock  to  the  scientists  and 
there  are  assured  that  an  eclipse,  so  far  from  being  an  object  of 
terror,  is  bat  the  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 

The  Church  pretends  to  be  the  champion  of  learning  and  the 
promoter  of  civilisation  I  Was  it  science  or  theology  that  com- 
puted eclipkcs,  and,  by  demonstrating  that  they  occur  in  con- 
■ximty  with  a  beautiful  system  of  natural  law,  thus  robs  them  of 
their  popular  terror.  Was  it  the  astronomer  or  the  theolpgian 
vao  demonstrated  that  those  mysterious  bodies,  the  comets, 
whose  erratic  plungings  throu^  space  once  spread  consterna- 
lioa  far  and  wide,  move  in  cycles  as  well-defined  as  planets, 
and  are  themselves  as  harmless  as  the  moon  under  whose  mel- 
kw  ray  the  lover  pledges  his  troth  plight  to  his  fond  Juliet. 

A  fine  picture  might  be  drawn  just  here,  but  I  forboir.  I  am 
ooostrained  to  point  out  to  you  two  scenes.  An  eclipse  ap- 
proaches. The  priest-ridden  and  superstitious  peopue  of  a 
targe  city  see  with  alarm  the  gradual  extinguishment  of  the 
nm's  disc.  In  consternation  they  flock  to  the  church  *  they 
pthcr  around  the  priest  for  consolation,  advice,  and  safety 
What  can  he  do  for  them  ?  What  doet  he  do  T    He  prays     The 

E»ple  pray     They  build  beacon  fires,  they  gather  around  the 
y  altars,  they  scatter  ashes  over  their  heads,  they  beat  their 
bnasts,  they  howl,  and  the]|  bend  their  heads  in  the  dust 
While  these  rites  are  going  on,  the  eclipse  goes  off,  and  behold 
in  answer  to  pimyez^-^  miracle  I 

The  natural  history  of  man  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  occupied 
a  laige.shaze  of  the  interest  of  the  scientific  world.    In  Chris- 


tian countnes  there  are  two  prominent  doctrines  held  in  regard 
to  man's  origin.  The  oldest  theory  is  that  which  we  may  call 
specific /ortnAtion^  which  is  tauffht  in  the  book  of  Genesis  and 
adopted  by  a  vast  majority  of  theologians.  The  other  and 
latest  theory  is  that  which  we  may  call  developmental  forma- 
tioH  or  evolution,  as  taught  by  Darwin,  and  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  scientists.  For  the  snke  of  brevity,  I  shall  speak  of 
them  as  the  Mosaic  and  Darwinian  theories.  The  Mosaic 
doctrine,  as  understood  and  interpreted.  Is  opposed  to  Dar- 
winism in  this  :  It  holds  that  God  created  man  by  specific  and 
miraculous  power ;  whereas  the  latter  holds  that  man  was 
created  and  developed  by  slow  gradations .  in  accordance  with 
the  general  and  established  laws  of  nature.  The  two  doctrines 
are  very  different  and  distinct.  Therefore  they  cannot  both  be 
true,  for  our  second  proposition  says  that  one  truth  must 
conform  with  another ^  and  all  truths  must  agree  with  one 
another-  One  theory,  then,  must  be  false.  Is  either  theory  true  ? 
Theologians  contend  that  tneir  theory  is  true. 

Before  we  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  arguments  pro 
and  con,  or  the  bearing  of  the  argiiment  upon  revelation,  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  motives  for  oelieving  either  doc- 
trine- And  first,  the  theologian's  motive  They  and  all  of  xa 
have  been  educated  from  our  cradle  up,  to  believe  in  the 
Mosaic  theory  of  man's  creation.  And  never  did  poet  hit  the 
nail  of  conviciion  so  plainly  on  the  head  as  when  he  wrote — 
*Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind 
Just  as  the  twi^  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 
In  addition  to  the  motive  arising  from  early  education,  they  be- 
lieve in  the  Mosaic  theory  from  fear  that  Darwinism  may 
conflict  with  revelation  'They  fear  it,  as  did  the  monks  the 
Alexandrian  library,  as  did  the  priests  the  Copernican  system, 
as  did  the  ecdesiasts  the  principles  of  geology  These,  then, 
are  the  main-springs  of  their  motives — sany  education  and 
jealous  fear.  Tne  motives  at  once  dest|^y  the  weight  of  any 
arguments  they  may  bring,  for  if  the  motives  are  unreasonable, 
the  arguments  to  sustain  them  must  also  be  unreasonable. 

What  is  the  motive  of  the  scientists?  Simply  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  The  right- 
ousness  of  the  motive  is  self-evident. 

In  comparing  these  two  motives — and  keep  in  mind  that  lam 
not  now  speaking  of  the  arguments  per  se^  only  the  motives — 
it  must  be  insisted  on  that  the  scientist  has  no  right  to  allow 
early  prejudice,  jealousy,  fear,  or  any  improper  motive  what- 
ever to  direct  his  inquiries  or  bias  his  judgment.  It  must 
fiinher  be  insisted  upon  that  Darwin  does  not  claim  that  his 
theory  b  an  established  fact,  only  a  probable  fact.  It  may  be 
further  added  that  all  former  tears  of  the  ecd^iastic,  that 
science  would  conflict  with  revelation,  have  invariably  proved 
to  be  unfounded ;  and  reasoning  from  what  science  has  done  to 
what  science  will  do,  we  may  reasonably  concUide  that  it  will 
not  in  this  trial  destroy  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation. 

Having  disarmed  your  fears,  1  hope,  of  the  destructive  ten- 
dencies of  Darwinism,  let  us  look  at  the  general  arguments  that 
make  its  truth  probable,  and  ascertairf  how  it  may  conflict  with 
revelation.  It  will  be  an  aid  in  our  inquiry  to  adopt  some  con- 
venient and  reliable  measure  that  will  prove  the  correctness 
and  value  of  any  given  argument.  Let  us  adopt  for  this  stand- 
ard a  single  unity  or  the  umxty  of  law.  The  tendency  of 
•all  physical  science  is  evidently  toward  the  unity  of  all  physical 
law.  .  The  oneness  of  many  principles  which  once  were  sup- 
posed to  be  separate  laws,  is  verified  by  experiment  and  00- 
servation  almost  daily.  Heat,  motion,  light,  r]pst,  electricity, 
vital  accion,  indeed  all  phenomena  of  nature  are  nowrec<^ized 
as  allotropic  conditions,  or  as  it  is  called  conserxfation  orforce. 
If  they  are  all  identical,  they  must  all  be  in  subjection  to  the  same 
law.  The  coal  that  for  ages  lies  buried  in  the  hills ;  the  locomo- 
tive that  thunders  through  the  valley  ;  the  dai.^  that  opens  its 
velvet  petals  on  the  mountain  side ;  the  march  of  armies  and 
the  shock  of  battle ;  the  lightning  flash ;  the  sigh  of  the  sleep- 
ing babe,  and  the  blush  on  the  maiden's  cheek;  and  the  dia- 
mond star  that  flashes  in  the  hilt  of  Orion's  sword,  are  but  so  . 
many  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  law.  Even  theology 
gravitates  toward  the  unity  of  law.  A  m.inifold  redero^ition  in 
one ;  three  persons  in  one  Godhead ;  of  one  blood  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth 

This  unity  of  law  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as 
man  ascends  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  no  doubt,  had  we 
the  perceptive  capacity,  we  would  find  that  all  creation  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  a  monarchial  government,  and  regulated  by 
one  law. 

What  simple  grandeur  and  inscrutable  wisdom  is  evinced  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  Deity  governs  the  materia 
universe  in  all  its  intricate  complexities  by  a  single  law.  We 
admire  the  ingenuity  of  man.  who  by  his  wonderfulcontrivances 
is  enabled  to  stand  at  the  helm  of  a  vessel,  and  by  his  ^idance 
controls  all  the  complicated  machinery  that  propels  it.  I'he 
engine  is  driven,  increased  or  diminished  in  spe«d ;  now  for- 
ward, now  reversed ;  the  furnace  is  now  cooled,  or  glows  with 
increased  heat;  the  whole  ship  trembles  under  his  control,  and 
speeds  with  safety  her  path  along  the  highway  of  the  seas. 
How  much  more  wonderful  and  admirable  the  Agency  which 
directs  and  controls  the  illimitable  machinery  of  the  universe 
by  unity  of  law  Without  deviation  or  shadow  of  turning  this 
Universal  Law  rolls  the  planet  In  its  mighty  orb,  or  mantles 
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the  cheek  of  beauty  with  a  blush;  impresses  the  Hon  with 
rage,  or  tinges  the  violet  with  exquisite  beauty ;  stamps  the  in- 
telligence of  man  with  thoughu  that  bum,  or  guides  the  brute 
by  instinct.  Illimtable,  unvarying,  Inscrucable,  supreme,  and 
universal  law ;  a  theme  that  angels  might  ponder  with  wonder, 
admiration  and  awe  I 

Observation,  experiment,  anology  and  every  avenue  of  reason 
leads  us  up  the  sinpe  centre— M^  umiiy  of  law.  Then  all  thing* 
must  have  been  created  developed,  and  now  exist  in  subjection 
to  that  law.  Man,  too,  must  have  been  created,  and  is  created 
in  conformity  with  the  same  law.  Then,  he  was  not  created  by 
specific  miracle 

But  did  God  create  the  earth  and  man  first,  and  afterwards 
make  the  law  which  was  given  to  them?  I  would  not  detract 
from  our  reverence  for  His  wisdom,  to  argue  this  silly  question. 
Besides,  the  world  was  made  five  days  oefore  man.  It  must 
have  been  governed  bylaw  during  that  interval,  and  in  addition, 
man  was  the  last  woric  of  creation,  and  if  law  was  mad<:  after 
man's  creation,  then  he  was  not  the  last.  And  now  we  come  to 
the  all-important  query ;  If  law  existed  before  man's  creation, 
why  the  necessity  for  miracle?  The  law  was  sufficient,  and 
has  ever  since  been  sufficient  for  h*s  creation;  then  wherefore 
the  miracle  ?  God  performs  miracles  only  when  the  natural 
laws  are  unable  to  do  the  thing  He  wishes.  There  is  not  a 
single  miracle  in  the  Bible  but  was  a  miracle  by  necessity,  be- 
cause physical  law  could  not  perform  the  work  executed  by  the 
miracle. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  an  inquiry  as  to  the  ability  of  law  to  cre- 
ate man  upon  the  development  pan.  As  for  as  God  Is  concern- 
od  in  the  work— and  He  did  it  all— it  was  as  easv  for  Him  to  cre- 
ate man  in  a  gradual  manner,  by  slow  dcy^rees  in  conformity  to 
law,  as  it  was  to  create  him  perfect  and  complete  in  all  his  parts 
at  one  word. 

1  shall  now  hastily  complete  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this 
subject^  by  comparing  the  two  theories  in  their  bearing  upon 
revelation. 

When  you  are  taught  that  God  created  man  bv  a  specific 
miracle,  you  are  impressed  with  the  power  of  Goa.  and  look 
upon  the  fact  with  fear  and  awe-  When  you  are  tola  that  God 
created  man  In  conformity  with  universal  law,  you  at  once  seek 
to  investigate  the  probable  manner  in  which,  by  a  slow  but  sure 
gradation  of  development,  man  arrived  at  his  present  nuturity, 
the  paragon  of  aninuds.  The  belief  in  the  Mosaic  theory  stops 
at  once  all  further  inauiry,  the  belief  in  the  Darwinian  theory 
opens.up  the  «rhole  flood-gates  of  investigation,  reason  and  in- 
telligence. In  this  investigation  vou  behold  every  stage  of  de- 
velopment stamped  with  the  seal  and  authority  of  a  Supreme 
and  IJniversal  law.  You  discover  that  it  offers  no  oonnicting 
exception  to  the  plan  of  creation .  it  demonstrates  unity  of  de- 
sign, unity  of  action  and  unity  of  law.  You  turn  away  from  it 
overwhelmed  with  its  beauty,  its  simplicity,  and  its  grandeur : 
and  to  your  emotions  of  fear,  and  awe,  you  add  those  more  reli- 

Sous  emotions  of  adoration,  humility  and  reverence.  Which  of 
le  two  systems  impresses  us  most  with  the  greatness  and  good- 
ness of  God— the  one  in  which  there  is  i>ower,  or  the  one  in 
which  there  is  power,  intelligence  and  consistency  ?  As  the  Co- 
pemican  system  of  astronomy  magnified  our  appreciation  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  so  does  the  Darwinian  theory 
enlaige  our  ideas  of  his  inscrutible  greatness  and  intelligenoe. 
The  Darwinian  theory  when  fully  understood  will  aid  in  Chris- 
tianising Christianity. 

I  beg  of  all  my  hearers  to  lay  aside  all  opinions  and  pr^udlces 
acquired  by  fonher  impressions,  and  look  this  proUem  fairiy  and 
sauarely  in  the  face.  I  appeal  to  you  if  science  has  ever  avow- 
ed its  intention  to  destroy  revelation.  As  the  Gospel  banner  is 
emblazoned  with  the  words^  Faith  and  Peace,  so  Is  the  escutch- 
eon of  science  adorned  with  the  words,  Reason  and  Truth 
With  no  conflict  in  heraldry,  with  no  conflict  in  design,  they 
should  march  side  fay  side  in  unison  with  the  music  of  the  morn- 
ing stars. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Brooks,  of  Millersville,  said  the  pa- 
per was  thoughtiuly  suggestive,  and  impar- 
tial. The  truth  that  there  has  sometimes 
been  a  conflict  between  science  and  theology 
is  apparent.  But  Truth  is  dual,  and  presents 
different  sides  as  we  view  it  from  different 
points ;  and  in  considering  this  question  it 
has  been  looked  at  from  opposite  sides.  It 
will  he  found,  however,  by  the  careful  stu- 
dent, that  the  harmony  between  the  two 
overbalances  the  antagonism.  Indeed,  we 
most  frequently  find  them  united.  Back  in 
the  earliest  times  we  find  the  great  religious 


teachers  were  also  the  leaders  in  scientific 
thought.  Among  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Hindoos,  the  priests  were  the  men  of  science, 
as  may  be  seen  by  their  sacred  books,  the 
Vedas  and  Zend-Avesta.  The  Arabic  nu- 
merals and  system  of  notation  are  found 
among  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoo 
priests.  In  Christian  history  the  same  con* 
nection  appears.  Tycho  Brahe,  perhaps^ 
Kepler,  certainly— was  a  Christian.  If  all  the 
scientific  men  of  this  and  past  ages  could 
meet  in  convention,  their  chosen  chairman 
would  be  Isaac  Newton,  a  Christian.  Her- 
schel  and  our  own  Mitchell,  who  contrib- 
uted so  largely  to  scientific  investigation, 
were  deeply  religious.  It  was  the  Church 
which  preserved  science  during  the  dark 
ages.  It  was  from  the  religious  schools  of 
the  Saracen  in  Spain  that  the  theological 
students  of  Germany  and  France  brought 
the  knowledge  of  Arabic  numerals  to  north- 
em  Europe.  Thus,  if  the  conflict  of  the- 
ology with  science  is  written  upon  some 
pages  of  history,  their  harmony  is  recorded 
oftener  and  in  brighter  characters.  God  is 
the  author  of  both  science  and  religion,  and 
properly  understood  they  cannot  conflict. 
If  there  were  no  other  evidence  that  the 
Bible  is  true,  the  light  thrown  upon  its  pages 
by  the  discoveries  of  science  would  stamp 
upon  it  the  impress  of  Divinity. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell,  President  of  Lafayette 
College,  said  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
paper  devoting  so  much  time  to  theologians 
and  so  little  to  theology.  Of  course  we  all 
admit  that  as  science  progresses  we  are  called 
upon  to  re*adjust  our  interpretations  of 
Scripture ;  but  the  greatest, proof  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible  is  vs^  the  fact  that  only 
the  interpretations  are  upset,  while  the  orig- 
inal remains  untouched.  Religion  is  the 
subject  upon  which  men  think  most  deeply 
— to  which  they  give  themselves  most  en* 
tirely ;  and,  of  course,  they  are  likely  to  go 
to  extremes,  and  have  done  so.  Did  the 
Doctor  suppose  we  had  not  heard  all  this 
before  ?  When  we  are  told  that  the  &u:ts  of 
science  conflict  with  theology,  it  is  well  to 
ascertain  first  whether  they  are  facts.  As 
to  Darwinism,  it  may  be  well  for  the  skep- 
tical to  remember  that  Agassiz,  who  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  Darwin  (and  who 
has  never  been  rejected  from  a  learned  soci« 
ety,  as  happened  recently  to  the  latter  gen- 
tleman) does  not  believe  that  we  are  de- 
scended from  the  monkeys,  but  that  we  are 
the  children  of  "Our  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven."  We  should  respect  and  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  are  in  earnest,  though 
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they  be  wrong ;  but  when  Darwin  is  set  up 
to  overthrow  the  whole  inspired  record,  then 
it  is  &ir  to  reply  that  Darwin  has  not  been 
crowned  king  of  scientists,  and  to  quote 
against  him  an  abler  man  (Agassiz)  who  is  not 
eviAgelicai  either,  by  any  means.  There  are 
too  many  who  undertake  to  discuss  this  con- 
flict between  science  and  religion  who  have 
DO  knowledge  of  either.  It  is  not  best  to 
confine  the  discussion  entirely  to  either  sci- 
entists or  preachers,  who  each  know  one 
side;  but  the  difficulty  is  increased  when 
those  who  know  neither  undertake  the  busi- 
ness. The  lecturer  to-night,  however,  gives 
evidence  of  having  read  outside  of  his  pro- 
fiession.  But  we  take  issue  with  him  here, 
and  throw  down  the  glove  for  his  acceptance. 
It  is  the  animating  spirit  of  Christianity 
that  has  wrought  civilization.  There  is  only 
one-fifth  of  the  world  that  is  fit  to  live  in, 
ftnd  that  fifth  is  Christian.  He  had  seen 
many  of  the  other  parts,  but  nowhere  any 
place  that  he  would  be  willing  to  live  in. 
Why  iA  this?  China  had  a  civilization  and 
a  literature  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  in  ignorance — why 
did  it  not  develop  into  universal  conquest  ? 
That  civilization  exists  to-day,  almost  un- 
changed ;  and  the  best  commentary  upon  it 
is  the  £u:t  that  we  are  afraid  our  institutions 
will  be  corrupted  when  a  few  of  them  come 
to  live  among  us.  We  cannot  fail  at  last  to 
acknowledge  the  power  of  Christianity,  in 
all  the  grandeur  of  its  high  and  noble  mis- 
rioD,  to  prepare  man  for  both  worlds— -in  the 
words  of  its  founder  to  his  apostles,  to ''  heal 
the  sick  and  preach  the  Gospel."  Where 
Christianity  is,  there  only  are  homes,  schools, 
and  monuments  of  beneficence.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  skepticism  to  say  that  * '  the  church 
retarded  civilization."  A  certain  portion 
of  the  church  may  have  done  so ;  but  the 
whole  church — ^the  true  Christian  men  and 
women  of  all  denominations— have  always 
been  with  it  and  a  part  of  it.  He  did  not 
see  how  so  well  informed  a  man  as  the  iec- 
titrer  could  doubt  or  question  this  for  a 
moment. 

Prof.  A.  Burtt,  Pittsburgh,  agreed  with 
mach  that  had  been  said,  but  differed  with 
aome.  That  he  might  not  be  misunderstood, 
or  misrepresented,  he  would  say  at  starting 
that,  in  what  he  understood  to  be  the  teach- 
ingi  of  the  New  Testament — ^the  precepts 
and  example  of  Jesus — he  fully  concurred ; 
holding  that,  in  a  proper  interpretation  of 
the  religion  there  taught,  nothing  would  be 
found  that  would  operate  against  progress 
in  science  or  anything  else  that  was  calcu- 


lated to  benefit  the  race.  If  that  be  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  no  difference  between  us. 
But,  as  he  read  *history,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury there  was  brought  into  existence  a  re- 
ligion that  called  itself  Christianity — taking 
much  from  the  ancient  heathen  philosophies, 
and  little  from  the  Nazarene  but  His  name. 
When  it  is  denied  that  that  religion  caused 
the  Dark  Ages  and  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  world  a  thousand  years,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion between  the  gentlemen  here  and  the 
statements  of  Draper,  Buckle,  Guizot  and 
the  other  great  writers  on  the  subject.  He 
confessed  himself  too  ignorant  to  decide, 
as  he  had  not  been  present  in  the  past  to 
have  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts.  At 
the  same  time,  he  thought  those  men  who 
had  spent  years  in  collecting  the  facts  and 
handed  them  down  to  us,  were  as  likely  to 
be  right  as  the  gentlemen  upon  the  plat- 
form. The  Christian  emperor,  Constan- 
tine,  declared  that  '^secular  learning  is  sin ;" 
and  the  monks  added,  '^cleanliness  is  self- 
indulgence,  and  self-indulgence  is  sin." 
This  kind  of  teaching  produced  such  a  sen- 
timent that  men  revelled  in  ignorance  and 
filth  for  near  a  thousand  years.  From  Con- 
stantine  to  Luther,  the  Church  taught  as  she 
pleased,  and  compelled  men  to  act  as  she 
taught.  He  did  no^  dispute  that  only 
Christian  countries  were  fit  to  live  in;  but 
who  would  not  have  liked  to  live  in  the  Dark 
Ages  when  the  Church  was  all-powerful? 
The  condition  of  things  only  began  to  im- 
prove when  skepticism  manifested  itself. 
All  we  have  that  is  good  and  great  has 
resulted  from  skepticism ;  the  man  who  does 
not  know  that  should  read  his  history  again. 
Luther,  the  skeptic  and  heretic,  gave  us  a 
new  era.  Copernicus  and  Galileo  were 
skeptics  as  to  the  Church's  teachings,  and 
new  and  great  truths  were  ushered  into  the 
world.  Magellan  committed  sacrilege  when 
he  skeptically  set  out  to  circumnavigate  the  ^ 
globe  which  the  priests  taught  was  a  flat 
body.  And  even  here,  we  heard  not  long 
ago  a  venerable  man  who  stands  very  high 
in  the  Church  (Dr.  McCosh)  say  that  no 
religious  teaching  should  operate  to  prevent 
the  scientist  making  the  most  searching  in- 
vestigation into  the  great  book  of  nature. 
It  was  once  believed  that  the  earth  was 
made  in  six  days;  now  many  believe  that 
the  nebular  theorv  is  true,  and  that  the  earth 
has  existed  for  millions  of  years ;  and  if  that 
should  be  proven  to  be  true,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  say  that  there  was  a  divine  revela- 
tion to  the  contrary.  Is  that  skepticism? 
If  not,  it  follows  that  if  Darwinism  is  inves- 
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tigated  an  scientifically  proven  to  be  true, 
it  will  be  '^  foolish  to  say  that  there  is  a  di- 
vine revelation  to  the  contrary*'  The  refer- 
ence to  "monkeys'*  is  an  appeal  to  human 
weakness.  If  it  be  proven  that  the  Divine 
Being  has  brought  us  up  from  the  lowest 
form  of  life  to  our  present  high  position  by 
the  law  of  development,  will  it  not  be  as 
honorable  to  Him  as  if  we  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  His  performing  a  miracle  every  now 
and  then  ?  And  if  so,  why  should  we  not 
receive  it  ?  He  agreed  with  Huxley,  who 
said  he  would  as  willingly  believe  that  he 
ascended  trom  the  monkey  as  that  he  de- 
scended  from  Adam.  Knowing  that  the 
same  Divine  Being  made  man  and  nature, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  it 
is  for  man's  best  good  and  the  Creator's 
highest  honor,  that  we  should  try  as  far  as 
possible  to  read  aright  His  works.  And  when 
we  hear  the  discoveries  of  scientists  de- 
nounced or  ridiculed,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  we  see  not  the  Nazarene,  but 
the  cloven  foot  of  the  theologian.  All  can- 
did investigation  results  in  good,  and  he 
who  would  attempt  in  any  way  to  restrain  or 
cripple  it  is  not  fit  to  have  charge  of  the 
young.  Descartes  says  that  all  investigation 
should  start  in  universal  doubt ;  and  history 
proves  that  intelligent  skepticism  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  progress. 

President  Hays  was  called  upon  for  his 
views,  and  said  he  agreed  with  those  who 
had  said  the  scientist  should  carry  his  inves- 
tigations to  their  fullest  extent.  It  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  a  matter  of  indifference  what 
anybody  thinks  or  believes,  if  we  can  get  at 
the  facts.  He  did  not  feel  at  all  scared  about 
the  results  of  any  discovery  in  scientific 
truth.  His  objection  to  the  lecture  was  that 
i:  seemed  to  embody,  though  not  stating  it 
in  words,  some  such  proposition  as  this: 
"Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  others — 
scientific  men — were  persecuted  by  certain 
theologians ;  therefore,  all  theologians  perse- 
cute all  scientific  men.**  That,  he  thought, 
was  "putting  it  rather  strong,*'  when  we 
remember  that  nearly  all  the  persecuted  were 
Christians — ^he  wished  we  were  all  as  good 
as  some  of  them.  His  objection  to  Dar- 
winism was  not  that  it  would  disprove  the 
Bible,  but  that  he  wished  to  preserve  ^me 
respect  for  his  ancestry,  (he  differed  in  taste 
from  Prof.  Burtt);  but  if  the  theory  be 
proven  to  be  scientifically  true,  he  was  ready 
to  swallow  it — baboon,  crawfish  and  all. 
The  world  is  more  concerned  about  man*s 
ascent  here  and  hereafter  than  about  his 
descent  in  the  past.     The  Darwinian  theory 


is  that  animal  life  became  so  reproductive 
that  there  was  not  room  for  all,  and  the 
stronger  individuals  of  each  species  destroyed 
the  weaker,  and  by  mating  with  each  other 
produced  offspring  superior  to  themselves. 
Now,  that  is  a  strange  way  to  improve  the 
breed.  How  would  it  do  to  try  it  on  sheep,  for 
instance — by  putting  more  on  a  pasture  than 
there  was  room  for?    It  seemed  to  him  that 
reason  and  experience  alike  teach  that  the 
more  you  crowd    them  the  worse  they  will 
get — whether  men,  baboons,  dogs,  or  any- 
thing else.      Development  in  that  way  per- 
plexed him.     And  just  here  Huxley  finds 
another  trouble — that  Darwin  makes  allow* 
ance  only  for  quarreling  between  individuals 
of  the  same  species.     If  there  were  so  many 
hiwks  that  there  was  not  food  for  all,  the; 
would  not  go  to  killing  off  one  another 
until  they  had  first  destroyed  every  single 
chicken.     Thus  the  stronger  species  would 
utterly  extinguish  the  weaker ;    yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  find  the  weakest  of  them 
still    represented.       Hence    says    Huxley: 
"Whatever  theory  is  adopted,  it  must  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  continued  existence 
of  the  most  primordial  forms  of  life.*'  And 
Darwin  does  not  answer.  Before  Bible  readers 
get  scared  at  Darwinism,  they  had  better 
wait  until  the  scientists  have  settled  their 
own  quarrels.     Let  them  settle  this  scientific 
question  upon  a  scientific  basis,  considering 
all  the  facts;  especially  let  them  remember 
that  at   present    none    of  this  Darwinian 
crowding  is  going  on,  but  all  species  are 
living  together  in  a  sort  of  "  happy  family." 
So  far  as  he  could  see,  he  believed  with 
Agassiz  that  all  these  relations  were  adjusted 
by  intelligence,  and  not  left  to  the  blind 
law  of  a  "struggle  for  life,**      The  oppo- 
sition to  the  paper  was  caused,  not  so  much 
by  the  sentiments  it  contained,   as  by  an 
inapt  use  of  words — using  them  in  a  peculiar 
sense.      For  instance,  Mr.  Burtt  called  Dr. 
McCosh  a  skeptic.      That  would  startle  the 
old  gentleman — he  would  feel  discourage. 
And  Luther*s  very  bones  would  shake  if  he 
could  hear  it.    Yet,  as  the  word  was  us^d,  it 
was  perfectly  harmless.     When  skepticism 
signifies  only  that  a  man  shall  ascertain  the 
facts  and  weigh  the  arguments  for  himself^ 
we  are  all  skq)tical.      But  Dr.  Cattell  had 
used  the  word  in  its  restricted,  technical 
sense,  and  no  doubt  most  of  the  audience 
would  so  understand  it.      We  should  not 
disagree  very  widely  if  the  terms  were  de- 
fined.     Let  us  all  try  to  look  beyond  our 
prejudicesand  see  these  two  points:  i. — ^That 
i  all  truth  is  one — ^harmonious  and  symmetri- 
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oai,  and  always  agreeing  with  itself.  2. — 
That  we  are  bound  to  search  for  the  truth, 
nmply^  straight-forwardly  and  honestly. 
When  we  do  this  we  shall  find  truth  above 
Bs,  around  us,  within  us — in  this  life  and  the 
life  to  come — perfect  and  harmonious — ^the 
ofl&pring  of  the  God  we  worship. 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  the  reporter  did 
not  hear,  said  that,  in  the  cases  of  persecu- 
tion quoted,  the  persecutors  were  not  only 
churchmen  but  scientists.  The  scientists 
of  their  times  persecuted  Galileo  and  Coper- 
nicus. It  has  generally  been  a  conflict 
between  scientists,  rather  than  with  theo- 
logians. Darwinism  has  been  banged  about 
by  scientific  men  in  all  quarters ;  churchmen 
have  had  nothing  particular  to  do  with  it. 

The  closing  of  the  debate  was  accorded 
to  Dr.  Wood,  who  said  that  he  felt  very 
happy  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  treated.  He  had  expected  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  and  carried 
home  on  a  shutter;  for  he  felt  that  thr  pre- 
judices of  the  audience  were  against  him. 
The  gentlemen  who  had  offered  criticisms, 
had  been  for  the  most  part  reasonable,  and 
be  assented  to  most  they  had  said.  In  regard 
to  Darwinism,  the  object  of  the  address  was 
not  so  much  to  argue  in  its  favor,  as  it  was 
to  condemn  the  opposition  of  theologians  to 
it  from  jealousy  pr  fear  that  it  could  conflict 
with  the  plan  of  salvation.  He  had  no  such 
fear.  And  if  Darwinism  should  prove  true, 
what  then  ?  The  theologians  seem  to  say 
that,  if  true,  it  will  be  fatal  to  revelation ; 
and  if  it  prove^  true,  where  are  they?  He 
could  answer  for  himself  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  Darwinism  will  not 
conflict  with  revelation,  and  that  it  will  only 
add  to  the  beauty  and  force  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. He  thought  this  gave  him  the  ad- 
▼antage  over  many  theologians.  In  regard 
to  the  knightly  challenge  of  Dr.  Cattell,  he 
would  accept  it,  if  it  was  offered  with  the 
right  understanding.  But  he  denied  that 
he  ever  said  that  Christianity  was  not  the 
promoter  of  civilization.  What  he  did  say 
was  that  the  Church  had  rather  retarded 
than  accelerated  civilization.  We  have  a 
most  striking  example  of  the  effects  of  the 
Qurch  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Church 
was  absolute  master.  And  what  did  they 
give  us  in  the  way  of  civilization  ?  Did  they 
give  us  an  Archimedes,  a  Euclid,  a  Plato, 
or  an  Aristotle?  There  is  a  dark  chasm  of 
two  thousand  years  between  Hippocrates 
and  Sydenham ;  two  thousand  years  between 
Archimedes  and  Newton;  and  it  was  two 
thousand  years  from  the  time  that  Hero  re- 


volved his  first  steam-engine  in  the  Serapon 
until  James  Watt  re-invented  it  and  revolu- 
tioni:&ed  the  world  of  industry.  The  gen- 
tlemen (Dr.  Cattell)  has  said  that  there  is 
no  country  fit  to  live  in  but  Christian 
countries.  It  would  seem,  if  this  were  true, 
that  the  more  Christian  a  country  the  fitter 
it  is  to  live  in.  Spain  is  the  most  Christiain 
country  on  the  globe,  so  far  as  Church  in- 
fluence, authority  and  government  are  con- 
cerned. And  yet  it  is  not  a  very  healthy 
place  to  visit  at  present.  Indeed  the  intes- 
tine war,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Span- 
iards would  make  a  visit  to  China  a  more 
pleasant  one.  We  are  happy  in  this  coun- 
try, only  because  the  Church  hasno  authority 
in  the  State.  If  the  Church — any  denomina- 
tion of  it — had  possession  of  the  government, 
history  would  only  repeat  itself,  by  giving 
us  persecution,  intolerance,  and  crime. 

Mr.  James  G.  Clark>  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
was  called  upon  to  sing,  and  prefaced  his 
song  with  the  remark  that  he  could  never 
see  any  more  conflict  between  science  and 
religion  than  between  a  man's  body  and 
his  leg,  because  one  went  ahead  of  the  other 
as  he  walked.  He  then  (very  appropriately) 
sang  "When  the  Mists  have  Rolled  Away,** 
and,  being  encored,  responded  with  the 
''Evergreen  Mountains  of  £.ife,*'  of  which 
piece  he  is  the  author. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  requested  to  read  a  selection,  but  ex- 
cused himself  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  The  audience  insisted,  however, 
and  he  read  ''The  Old  Man  in  the  Model 
Church.*' 

Prof.  True  sang  "The  Lost  Child"— and 
found  it. 

After  announcements  of  committee  meet- 
ings, adjourned  to  9  o'clock,  a.  m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


PRAYER  was  offered  by  Dr.  Cattell  at 
the  opening  of  the  session. 
The  programme  called  for  a  report  by 
State  Superintendant  Wickersham  upon  a 
uniform  plan  of  granting  certificates  to 
teachers,  but  the  gentleman  explained  that 
when  this  matter  was  spoken  of  at  Philadel- 
phia, it  was  agreed  that  Dr.  B.  F.  Taylor, 
of  Chester  county,  should  prepare  the  re- 
port. That  gentlemen  being  absent,  and 
forwarding  no  report,  the  subject  was  not 
taken  up.  Dr.  Wickersham  explained  that 
his  absence  from  this  meeting  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  State  Convention  bringing 
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so  many  persons  to  the  capital  who  had 
business  with  the  School  Department.  He 
had  come  here  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

President  Hays  referred  to  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Horton,  of  Williamsport,  who  was  an- 
nounced to  read  a  paper  on  High  Schools. 
He  had  especially  desired  that  this  question 
should  be  discussed  here.  At  the  National 
Association  at  Elmira,  Dr.  McCosh  had 
called  attention  to  this  subject,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  next  year. 
We  have  on  one  hand  the  common  school ; 
on  the  other,  the  college  and  university ; 
but  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  there 
is  a  gap  between  the  two.  How  shall  it  be 
filled  ?  In  some  places  the  high  schools  of 
large  towns  meet  the  want  in  a  measure;  in 
others  there  are  academies;  sometimes  the 
two  conflict  with  each  other ;  and  too  often 
there  is  neither.  Where  there  are  no  high 
schools,  academies  seem  to  be  a  necessity ; 
where  we  have  such  schools,  shall  we  so 
modify  their  curriculum,  that  they  will  pre- 
pare pupils  for  the  Freshman  class  in  college, 
or  shall  we  es  ablish  intermediate  classical 
academies?  We  want  information  on  these 
two  points:  i.  What  modifications  would 
be  necessary  iy  the  high  schools,  and  what 
would  they  cost?  3.  What  amount  of  perma- 
nent endowment  would  secure  the  continued 
efficiency  of  academies?  The  mass  of  stu- 
dents in  the  colleges  come  from  the  coun? 
try,  where  there  are  no  high  schools.  Super- 
intendent Jones'  report  recommended  the 
establishment  of  high  schools  by  every  one, 
two  or  three  townships;  that  would  be  a 
good  plan  where  it  is  practicable.  What 
we  need  is,  to  bring  together  information 
with  regard  to  the  different  wants  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  experience  of 
Massachusetts  was  that  high  schools  and 
academies  are  both  necessary.  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh recommended  that  the  public  lands 
be  used  for  the  support  of  higher  schools, 
and  the  appropriation  to  be  as  large  an 
amount  as  the  locality  itself  would  contrib- 
ute. The  want  of  the  times  is  better  prepar- 
ation of  youth  to  receive  college  education, 
rather  than  ability  to  give  it.  You  cannot 
raise  the  college  course  higher  than  the  point 
where  its  lower  end  rests  on  the  academic 
course.  West  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  have  the  advantage  of  our  experience, 
we  may  see  the  whole  system  growing  up 
together  with  a  perfect  connection— common 
school,  high  school^  college  and  university ; 
but  here  and  now  the  intermediate  and 
academic  school  is  necessary. 


Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  Millersville,  read  a 
paper  on  the  question.  What  can  Our  Schools 
do  to  Quicken  the  Public  Conscience? 


WHAT  CAN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DO  TO 
QUICKEN  THE  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE? 


BY  EDWARD  BROOKS. 


The  term  conscience,  as  here  used  by  the  Executive 

Committee,  needs  no  definition.    There  is  in  every 

individual  a  moral  sense,  a  power  of  perceiving  moral 

distinctions  and  feeling  moral  obligations.  This  power 

is  one  of  the  primary  facts  of  human  nature;  it  is  t 

s6rt  of  spiritual  instinct  which  leads  the  soul  in  the 

pathway  of  duty.     Assuming  that  there  are  moral  4is- 

tinctions  absolute  and  eternal  in  their  nature,  "  great 

primal  truths,"  as  Wordsworth  says,  which  <*  shine 

aloft  like  stars,"  conscience  is  the  eye  of  the  spirit  by 

which  we  discern  them ;  it  is  a  spiritual  needle  which 

points  towards  the  polar  star  of  virtue  and  settles  ia 

the  meridian  line  of  duty.  This  is  what  Moore  meant 

in  those  exquisite  lincb : 

As  still  to  the  sUr  of  its  worship,  though  clouded. 

The  needle  poinu  faithfully  o  er  the  dim  sea. 

So.  darlc  as  I  roam,  ia  this  wintry  world  shrouded, 

The  hope  of  mjr  spirit  turns  trembling  to  Thee. 

There  is  a  public  conscience  as  well  as  an  individul 
one.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  corporations  have  no 
souls — a  thing  which  we  find  is  often  true  in  fact, 
though  absolutely  wrong  in  theory — and  many  per- 
sons seem  to  feel  that  their  duties  as  citizens  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  ethical  standard  as  their  duties  as 
individuals.  Than  this  no  omnion  is  more  faul  to 
the  growth  of  public  virtue.  The  state  has  a  cou- 
science  as  well  as  the  individual.  The  Commonwealth 
is  a  combination  of  individuals,  and  the  public 
conscience  is  the  combined  consciences  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it.  A  citizen  does  not  cease  to 
be  a  person ;  a  public  trust  is  a  moral  trust ;  and 
political  duties  are  not  without  the  sphrre  of  morality. 
The  question,  **  What  can  our  public  schools  do  to 
quicken  the  public  conscience  ?"  is  therefore  one  not 
impertinent  to  the  occasion  upon  which  we  have 
assembled. 

That  the  public  ooascience  needs  quickening  is  a 
fact  so  patent  that  k  needs  no  demonstration.  No 
search  need  be  made  for  facts  to  illustrate  it;  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years  are  thrusting  them  into 
our  very  faces.  Banks  are  robbed,  public  trusts  are 
betrayed,  widows  and  orphans  are  defrauded,  legis- 
lators are  bought  and  sold,  and  the  springs  of  official 
life  corrupted.  One  man  steals  a  great  railroad,  out- 
rages public  sentiment  by  his  open  debaucheries,  and 
at  a  fashionable  watering-place  shines  as  one  of  the 
'•  lions"  of  the  day.  Another,  by  the  mast  glaring 
public  fraud,  robs  a  citv  treasury  of  millions,  and, 
though  made  contemptible  by  the  pencil  of  an  artist, 
still  sports  his  flashing  diamond  in  the  faces  of  thou- 
sands whose  money  was  stolen  to  buy  it  A  Con- 
gressman defrauds  the  government  under  the 
respectable  title  of  Credit  MohiHer^  and  whea 
detected  in  it,  endeavors  to  lessen  his  guilt  by  trying 
to  t«rnish  the  fair  fame  of  two  Vice  Presidents. 
Ballot-boxes  are  stuffed  and  stolen,  the  will  of  the 
people  frustrated  by  false  counting,  and  legislatures 
Dought  and  sold  like  cattle  in  the  shambles. 

With  such  facts  staring  us  in  the  face  and  growing 
more  frequent  every  year^  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
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we  need  a  quickening  of  the  public  conscience.  We 
need  It  for  the  good  of  the  individual,  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  society,  and  for  the  preservation  of  Ameri- 
cin  hlxrty.  Thoughtful  men  are  far  from  certain 
that  the  problem  of  republican  institutions  is  fully 
solved;  A  century  may  find  a  monarchy,  or  a  state 
of  anarchy,  where  the  stars  of  American  freedom  now 
float  so  proudly  in  the  breeze.  What  is  the  true 
foandation  of  our  liberties  ?  What  is  the  basis  of 
the  pennanency  of  our  government  ?  are  the  ques* 
tions  which  American  statesmen  and  patriots  are 
tfking  to-day,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Republic. 

Pennit  me  to  say  here,  though  it  may  contradict  an 
assertion  frequently  heard,  that  the  foundation  stone 
of  American  liberty  is  not  popular  intelligence. 
Mankind  may  be  educated  intellectually,  and  be  ar- 
lant  knaves.  Aaron  Burr  knew  enough  to  be  loyal 
to  bis  country.  It  was  not  the  ignorance  of  Louis 
Napoleon  that  caused  the  cot^  tTetai  which  over- 
threw the  liberties  of  the  French  Republic.  Fisk 
snd  Gould  knew  enough  not  to  steal, — had  they 
known  less  they  could  not  have  stolen  so  much, 
nor  kept  it  so  long,  nor  sent  so  much  of  it 
■*where  the  woodbine  twtneth".  Popular  intelligence 
is  only  one  of  the  conditions  of  national  existence ; 
the  true  foundation  of  a  nation  is  public  conscience. 
The  Republic  rests  in  the  moral  sentiments  of  the 
people.  Virtue  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  tem- 
ple of  American  freedom. 

For  the  culture  of  the  moral  sense  of  a  people  the 
lisur  most  efficient  agencies  of  modem  times,  are  the 
farent,  HbA  pulpit^  the  press  zxA  ihtpudiic  schoids. 

Education  begins  with  the  parent ;  our  first  teacher 
is  our  mother*  In  the  rude  cradle  gently  touched  by 
a  mother's  foot,  many  a  child  has  imbibed  influences 
that  have  determined  his  destiny  here  and  hereafter. 
Many  a  soul  has  been  wooed  to  virtue  by  a  mother's 
hdlaby,  which,  after  running  like  a  sweet  strain  of 
music  through  the  life,  has  been  heard  in  the  an- 
thems of  praise  sung  to  a  patriot's  deeds  of  glory. 
The  heart  that  throbs  in  the  poet*s  liuei  the  hand 
that  wields  the  conqueror's  sword,  the  will  that  rules 
a  nation's  destinies,  may  have  drawn  their  power 
from  a  mother's  consecrated  life.  "A  kiss  from 
my  mother,"  said  Benjamin  West,  *<made  me  a 
painter."  The  Republic  owes  almost  as  great  a  debt 
to  the  mother  of  Washington  as  it  does  to  the  con* 
^Bering  hero  himself. 

From  the  consecrated  circle  of  home  the  child 
passes  to  the  school-room  \  and  now  the  question  pre- 
sents itself^  What  can  our  schools  do  in  the  interest 
of  public  virtue  ?    That  they  ought  to  do  something, 
is  evident  a  friari.    To  send  a  child  from  the  moral 
teschings  or  a    virtuous    home-circle  to  a  public 
school  that  aflbrds  no  moral  culture,  would  be  to  out- 
nge  humanity  and  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  im- 
mortal souL    If  the  parent,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press 
labor  for  the  inculcation  of  moral  sentiments,  the 
school  cannot  afford  to  be  an  exception  in  this  great 
work.     Moreover,  the  public  school  not  only  ongki 
to  do  something  to  quicken  the  public  conscience* 
hat  it  can  do  much  in  this  direction.     <*  That  which 
is  put  into  the  schoo  V  says  the  old  maxim,  "  will  ap- 
pear in  the  life  of  the  State."     A  high  standard  of 
,  ethical  culture  in  our  public  schools  ought  to  lead  to 
'  n  higfa^  standard  of  moral  action  in  the  Common- 
vealth. 
I  am  aware  that  an  idea  prevails  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  educators  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  tlw  public 
Khool  to  give  moral  culture ;  and  moreover,  that  it  is 


not  necessary  for  it  to  do  so,  as  intellectual  culture  is 
sufficient  for  the  ends  of  morality.  Against  this  posi- 
tion, so  full  of  danger  to  society  and  the  state,  I  en- 
ter my  most  earnest  protest.  The  traininpr  of  the  in- 
tellect is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  problem  of  education.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  scientific  education  is  good,  that  science  has 
even  a  moral  mission.  The  culture  of  the  intellect 
has  been  the  means  of  moral  progress.  The  dissem- 
ination of  scientific  truth  has  done  much  to  banish 
superstition  from  religion,  emancipate  the  mind  from 
the  fetters  of  priest- craft,  and  ameliorate  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  masses.  The  invention 
of  the  printing-press  has  done  more  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  mankind  than  the  preaching  or  legislation 
of  a  century  could  have  accomplish^  without  it. 
The  shriek  of  the  iron  horse  in  Utah  foretold  the 
overthrow  of  the  relic  of  barbarism.  Every  ship 
that  bears  a  miraionary  to  a  heathen  country  is  itself 
an  eloquent  missionary,  teaching  a  lesson  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  pointing  the  astonished  beholders  to  the 
possibility  of  a  better  future.  But  great  as  are  the 
benefits  of  the  achievements  of  science  and  the  cul- 
ture which  it  alibrds,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  moral 
progress  of  the  world.  Science  may  surround  man 
with  opportunities  and  instrumentalities  by  which  he 
may  progress  morally,  when  he  has  desires  of  a  better 
life,  but  it  does  not  reach  down  into  the  spiritual 
depths  of  his  being,  where  motives  are  generated  and 
aspirations  after  the  better  life  are  formed.  Scientific 
education  stops  with  the  intellect;  we  need  a  culture 
that  teaches  tne  sensibilities  and  die  will.  For  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  life  we  not  only  need  to 
know  the  truth,  but  the  heart  should  be  taught  to 
throb  with  noble  emotions,  and  the  will  to  act  in 
obedience  to  the  royal  prerogatives  of  duty. 

Our  public  schools  should  therefore  give  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  education.  This  is  a  growing 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  our  ablest  educators.  Our 
State  Superintendent,  who  occupies  high  ground  on 
this  question,  says,  in  his  able  report  of  1870,  that  "  the 
teacher  who  neglects  to  give  moral  instruction  with 
all  the  skill  of  which  he  is  master,  is  recreant  to  his 
high  trust."  Horace  Mann,  who  has  left  behind 
him  the  finest  contributions  to  the  educational  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  says,  '<  It  ia  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect  to  the  neglect  of  the  moral  powers  that 
has  brought  education  into  disrepute/'  And  again, 
*'  When  a  teacher  fails  to  naeet  the  intellectual  wants 
of  a  child,  it  is  the  case  of  asking  for  bread  and  re- 
ceiving a  stone;  when  he  fails  to  meet  its  moral 
wants,  it  is  giving  a  serpent." 

For  the  quickening  of  the  public  conscience,  there- 
fore, there  should  be  a  oonstant  and  thorough  cul- 
ture of  the  nkoral  sense  in  our  public  schools.  Bojrt 
should  be  taught  that  virtue  is  better  than  learning ; 
that  a  good  act  is  more  worthy  of  commendation 
than  a  welUrecited  lesson;  that  to  do  a  manly  deed  is 
better  than  to  do  a  hard  problem;  that  to  speak  the 
truth  even  when  a  lie  ytiu.  do  some  temporary  good^ 
is  more  honorable  than  to  speak  the  best  piece  on  de- 
clamation day — ,in  a  word,  they  should  be  taught 
that  it  is  better  to  be  good  than  to  be  learned  or 
great.  They  should  be  led  to  priie  an  honorable 
reputation  and  an  unsullied  character  as  a  thing 
whose  ^ue  is  above  the  price  of  rubies.  Constant 
and  unremitting  efforts  should  be  made  to  cultivate 
in  them  a  pride  of  personal  character,  a  high  self- 
respect^  and  an  appreciation  of  personal  purity  that 
wiU  be  a  protection  to  them  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion.   I  would  hate  the  teacher  fill  their  minds  with 
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the  noblest  sentiments  of  literature,  to  cnltivate  their 
sesthetic  taste,  and  quicken  the  moral  sense ;  and  hold 
up  to  their  admiration  the  noblest  examples  of  moral 
action,  which  shall  be  to  them  as  ideals  of  excellence 
ever  floating  before  them  and  pointing  them  to  a 
higher  life.  I  would  have  the  common-school 
teacher  aim  to  write  upon  every  youthful  heart,  in 
ineffacable  characters,  that  it  may  by  reflection  be 
seen  written  on  the  portal  of  every  life-duty,  the  sen- 
timent of  the  ancient  maxim,  virtus  sola  nobilit€u. 

But  the  public  school  should  go  even  farther  than 
this  in  its  efforts  to  quicken  the  public  conscience. 
Much  may  be  done  by  the  culture  of  the  moral  nature 
of  the  child,  but  moral  culture  is  not  sufficient.  Moral 
education  should  be  supplemented  by  religious  edu- 
cation. By  the  term  *<moral,"  as  here  used.  I  mean 
the  doing  right  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  self-respect, 
regardless  of  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God  or 
the  immortality  of  a  soul.  By  «•  religion"  I  mean  the 
acting  under  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  whose  eye  rests  upon  our  actions 
and  motives,  and  who  will  reward  or  punish  for  the 
feelings  we  cherish  and  the  actions  we  perform. 

Remembering  that  I  am  treading  on  debatable 
ground,  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  I  believe  that 
moral  education  is  not  sufficient.  Purely  ethical  in- 
centives are  not  strong  enough  to  hold  mankind  in 
the  path  of  duty.  They  must  be  re-inforced  by  re- 
ligious motives,  if  we  would  control  the  heart  and 
actions  of  the  world.  Ethical  motives  are  confined 
to  the  sphere  of  nature ;  religion  reaches  up  into  the 
sphere  of  the  supernatural,  and  we  need  incentives 
from  the  supernatural  to  move  mankind  to  the 
highest  life.  An  appeal  to  the  moral  precept  carries 
with  it  much  weight,  but  the  injunction,  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  awes  the  soul  into  obedience.  A 
belief  in  God  is  the  highest  motive  to  human  action. 
All  nations  enthrone  the  gods  in  the  highest  places 
as  the  symbols  of  the  most  sacred  and  powerful  in- 
fluences. The  Greeks  put  themselves  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  in  the  centre  of  Greece  reared 
Mount  Olympus,  where  Jupiter  issued  his  mandates 
and  wielded  the  sceptre  of  authority.  Mankind  are  so 
constituted  that  there  must  be  a  belief  in  God  as  an 
omnipotent,  omnipresent  Being,  who  searches  the 
hearts  of  men,  to  be  moved  to  the  highest  perform- 
ance of  duty.  The  so-called  great  moralists  of  an- 
tiquity, however  much  it  may  be  disputed,  were  re- 
ligious men,  men  whose  lives  were  controlled  by 
religious  incentives.  Plato,  from  whom  we  may 
learn  a  lesson  in  respect  to  religious  education — for 
his  system  of  education  is  based  upon  a  religious 
creed — says  in  his  Phaedo,  **The  gods  take  care  of 
us,  and  we  men  are  one  of  their  possessions." 
Socrates  in  his  defense  says,  *'0  Athenians!  I  honor 
and  love  you;  but  I  shall  obey  God  rather  than 
you  ;*'  and  Plato  puts  into  his  mouth  a  prayer  which, 
with  a  slight  modification,  might  be  transferred  to 
the  literature  of  Christianity :  "O  beloved  Pan,  and 
ye  other  gods  of  this  sacred  place,  grant  me  to  be- 
come beautiful  in  the  inner  man." 

I  urge,  therefore,*  for  the  quickening  of  the  public 
conscience  the  introduction  of  religious  education  in 
our  public  schools.  By  religious  education  let  it  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  mean  sectarian  instruction. 
Whenever  a  man  says  "religion,"the  first  idea  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  minds  of  many  persons  is,  What 
religion  ?  that  is.  What  sect  or  denomination  ?  By 
religion,  I  repeat,  I  do  not  mean  sectarianism.  Sec- 
tarianism may  be  all  well  enough  in  its  place;  with 
so  much  variety  in  the  feelings  and  intellects  of  man- 


kind, it  is  a  necessity  of  human  nature;  but  we  are 
told  that  there  will  be  *<  no  sects  in  heaven,"  and 
surely  there  should  be  none  in  our  public  schools. 
By  religion,  I  mean  the  general  principles  upon 
which  all  sects  agree, — the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  immortality  of  th« 
soul,  the  divine  sanction  of  the  right  and  the  punish-  , 
ment  of  the  wrong,  and  the  mysterious  and  vital 
relation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
humanity.  It  is  these  general  principles  of  religion 
that  I  would  have  taught  to  the  youth  of  our  country 
in  the  public  schools.  Let  the  parent  and  the  church 
build  up  the  creed,  if  necessary,  on  these  broad  prin- 
ciples. Religion  education,  without  a  church  creed, 
is  a  necessity  of  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  fundamental  idea  which  the  teacher  should 
labor  to  implant  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rising 
generation,  is  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  God. 
By  this  [  mean,  not  a  mere  intellectual  assent  to  the 
proposition,  but  a  vital  and  ever-present  consciousness 
of  such  existence,  so  that  they  may  walk,  as  it  were, 
under  the  constant  control  of  His  ever-watchful  eye, 
realising  that  He  reads  the  hearts  of  men  and  knuws 
their  inmost  thoughts.  They  should  be  taught  to  feel 
that,  as  Plato  says,  *'  The  gods  take  care  of  us.  and 
we  are  their  possessions ;"  or,  to  feel  with  St.  Paul, 
when  he  says,  "  Whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  1  iod."  Such  a  consciousness  of  the  ever-presenct 
of  a  personal  Deity  would  revolutionize  the  world. 
Put  such  an  idea  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
American  people,  and  we  could  unlock  our  jails  and 
turn  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries  into  public 
schools. 

This  religious  education,  which  I  believe  to  be 
necessary  for  the  quickening  of  the  public  conscience, 
should  be  founded  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  As 
a  book  written  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  it  speaks  with 
divine  authority  to  the  human  conscience.  Even  were 
its  teachings  not  divtne,  it  would  be  our  best  text- 
book in  religious  culture,  for  it  is  the  crystallization 
of  all  that  is  best  in  the  religious  faith 
and  feeling  of  the  world.  Containing  the  purest  pre- 
cepts and  the  loftiest  scheme  of  morals  that  the  world 
has  ever  known,  it  has  been  a  fountain  of  inspiration 
for  the  highest  development  of  human  character  and 
the  noblest  achievements  of  human  action.  Even 
genius  has  attained  its  loftiest  triumphs  in  the  world 
of  Art  inspired  by  its  sacred  influences.  In  adora- 
tion of  the  God  of  the  Bible,  architecture  erects  its 
highest  temples,  music  breathes  forth  its  most  enrap- 
turing harmonies,  painting  presents  its  finest  frescoes, 
and  poetry  creates  its  sublimest  epics.  Its  inflaenct 
upon  national  life  is  equally  strong.  The  Bible  is  the 
keystone  of  the  temple  of  modern  civilization.  The 
nations  which  to-day  represent  the  civilization  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  are  Christian  nations — nations 
which  have  drawn  their  life  from  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible. 

It  is  this  book  which  I  would  mike  the  basis  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  common- 
wealth. I  would  read  it  in  their  hearing ;  I  would 
fill  their  memories  with  beautiful  quotations  from  io 
sacred  pages;  I  would  endeavor  to  inspire  their 
hearts  with  the  sacred  influences  which  lift  the  sonl 
into  a  higher  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  tht 
far-ofl^  land  of  the  Orient,  the  Arab  children  are 
gathered  daily  in  the  groves  which  border  the  banks 
of  their  beautiful  rivers  and  made  to  repeat  choice  pas- 
sages of  the  Koran,  until  they  linger  in  their  memories 
like  a  dream  of  beauty,  and  become  an  ideal  of  their 
lives.    I  would  do  for  the  children  of  a  Christian 
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oommonwealth  what  is  done  for  the  children  of  the 
land  of  Mahomet.  I  would  fill  their  minds  with  the 
golden  precepts  of  the  Bible,  stir  their  hearts  with  its 
lofty  aspirations,  and  endeavor  to  -monld  their  lives 
gfter  the  pattern  of  the  lowly  Nazarene. 

In  thus  urging  the  importance  of  religious  educa* 
tion,  with  the  Bible  as  its  basis,  I  am  not  discuss- 
.  flag  the  question  of  the  regular  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  oar  common  schools.  The  mere  question  of  Bible 
reading  is  a  very  insignificant  one  compared  with  the 
importance  of  religious  education  based  upon  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  Such  education  may  be 
given,  ff  necessary,  without  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in 
Uic  school.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  Protestant  or 
Catholic  version  of  the  Bible,  but  one  of  instruction 
in  the  essential  truths  common  to  each,  for,  however, 
tliey  may  differ  in  details  in  the  broad  and  fundamen- 
tal truths  they  agree.  The  principle  which  I  advo- 
cate is  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  far- 
reaching  in  its 'results  than  any  of  these.  It  is  the  mo- 
lality of  the  Bible  enjoined  by  the  voice  of  inspi- 
ration that  I  would  have  taught ;  it  is  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  oar  holy  religion  that  I  would  have  put 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rising  generation, 
until  they  become  inwoven  into  the  very  texture  of 
their  spiritual  natures.  Let  the  public  school  join 
hands  with  the  parent,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press  for 
the  inculcation  of  a  purer  molality  and  a  deeper  re- 
ligious faith  and  feeling,  and  there  will  be  a  quick- 
ening of  the  public  conscience  which  will  bring 
forth  better  fruits  in  the  individual,  social,  and  polit- 
cal  life  of  the  state  and  the  nation. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Miller,  of  Wa)mesburg  College, 
said:  "This  is  a  serious  question,  and 
might  be  asked  in  another  form — How  shall 
we  preserve  ourselves  from  self-destruction  ? 
The  evidence  of  corruption  all  around  us  is 
alarming.  In  the  discussion  on  science  and 
theology,  one  fact  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked,  that  it  was  Christianity  which 
established  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
this  land.  It  is  true  as  some  one  has 
written,  that  infidelity  ha?  yet  to  take  its 
first  successful  step  in  the  direction  of  educa- 
tional progress. 

Prof.  A.  Burtt  said  the  paper  had  raised 
a  question  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
one  which  was  to  him  exceedingly  perplex- 
ing. When  we  say  that  we  will  teach  science 
and  literature,  or  virtue  and  morality,  all 
thinkers  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms.  We  have  an  acknowl- 
edged standard  of  right  and  wrong,  though 
people  do  not  live  up  to  It ;  there  is  that 
which  we  regard  as  virtuous  or  vicious,  and 
upon  it  we  differ  but  little.  But  when  we 
go  beyond  that,  and  say,  *'  We  will  teach 
religiany*  then  we  are  all  in  the  dark.  Whose 
religion?  That  of  the  gentleman  from 
Uiliersville  ?  ^Well,  if  everybody  under- 
stood the  term  as  he  seems  to  define  it,  there 
would  not  be  much  difficulty.     Belief  in 


God,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  man's 
responsibility  for  his  deeds — ^all  these  any  of 
us  would  be  ready  to  teach ;  but,  is  this  re- 
ligion ?  Most  people  would  say  not.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  aud  .ence,  probably,  would  say 
that  such  a  belief  does  not  make  a  religious 
man.  When  we  tell  a  teacher  to  teach  re- 
ligion, the  word  must  mean  that  which  he 
conscientiously  believes  religion  to  be. 
Different  sects  hold  different  opinions  as  to 
what  constitutes  religion.  Many  hold  that 
a  certain  belief  in  a  Saviour,  and  in  certain 
speculative  doctrines,  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  decided  that  certain  views  are 
**  evangelical,'*  and  that  those  who  do  not 
hold  these  are  not  Christians — excluding  the 
Unitarians  and  Universalists.  The  Methodists 
hold  that  a  certain  change  called  conversion 
or  "the  new  heart"  is  essential;  if  they 
teach  religion,  they  must  teach  what  they 
believe  or  be  hypocrites.  We  have  many 
excellent  Roman  Catholic  teachers;  they 
must  teach  their  religion  or  be  hypocrites. 
And  a  change  of  teachers  would  produce 
** confusion  worse  confounded.'*  Does  it 
not  clearly  appear  that  if  religion  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  state  schools,  we  must  have 
an  authoritative  state  religion,  so  that  all 
can  teach  alike,  and  no  one's  conscience  be 
offended.  If  we  refuse  to  do  this,  and  still 
insist  on  religion  being  taught,  we  strengthen 
the  hands  of  that  party  who  would  abolish 
the  state  schools,  divide  the  school-fund 
among  the  churches,  and  let  each  conscien- 
tiously teach  its  own  doctrines  to  its  own 
children.  He  felt  the  importance  of  early 
taking  hold  upon  the  religious  element  in 
human  nature,  to  promote  morality  and 
virtue.  But  if  it  is  to  be  done  by  teaching 
religion  in  schools,  there  are  but  the  two 
alternatives — ^a  national  religion  or  division 
of  the  fund  among  the  churches.  It  was 
clear  to  him  that  if  we  teach  morality  and 
virtue  in  the  schools,  and  leave  religion  to 
the  chtirch  and  Sunday-school,  we  shall 
accomplish  both^rith  great  success.  He  did 
not  see  any  necessity  for  converting  *  the 
school-teacher  into  a  minister;  let  the 
theological  institutions,  upon  which  so  many 
millions  are  spent,  take  care  of  that  branch 
of  education.  If  what  he  had  already 
given  as  the  basis  of  morality  and  virtue,  is 
to  be  considered  as  religion,  we  can  all 
teach  that ;  but  if,  as  the  pulpits  teach,  that 
is  not  the  kind  of  religion  that  will  save  the 
soul  in  the  future  life,  then  we  cannot  teach 
religion  in  state  schools  without  first  estab- 
lishing a  state  church.     Unwilling  to  risk 
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that,  we  must  divide  the  fund  among  the 
sects,  or  else  leave  out  all  that  is  technically 
religious,  and  confine  ourselves  to  teaching 
literature,  science,  morality  and  virtue. 
Religion  may  be  safely  left  to  parents, 
Sunday-schools  and  churches,  whom  he  con- 
sidered competent  to  attend  to  that  matter 
as  well,  and  better  than  it  could  be  done  in 
the  common  schools. 

President  Hays  said  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  he  enjoyed  setting  animals  to  fighting, 
and  was  annoyed  when  they  wouldn't ;  and 
this  was  a  similar  case.  These  denomina- 
tions that  are  represented  as  being  antago- 
nistic don't  fight  worth  a  cent  upon  educa- 
tional matters.  We  have  all  kinds  of  teachers 
in  our  schools,  and  there  is  no  trouble  what- 
ever about  religion;  but  when  somebody 
undertakes  to  shut  the  Bible  out  of  the 
school,  then  you  get  an  interesting  little 
"  row"  at  once. 

Prof.  Burtt  said  that  was  not  putting  the 
case  fairly.  As  it  is,  no  religion  is  taught 
in  the  schoob ;  when  it  is  attempted  to  in- 
troduce one,  there  will  be  "  row"  enough. 

Dr.  Cattell  said  that  Prof.  Burtt  and  him- 
self would  agree  better  on  this  subject  than 
on  most  others.  This  question  ought  to  be 
discussed  by  common-school  teachers,  as 
they  are  called  upon  to  meet  it.  The  col- 
leges have  plain  sailing,  because  each  of 
them  is  founded  by  a  particular  sect,  and 
teaches  accordingly.  At  his  own  college, 
for  instance,  the  control  is.  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  believe  that  morality  is  not  the 
whole  of  religion,  and  that  a  change  of  heart 
is  necessary ;.  and  though  other  denomina- 
tions are  represented  in  the  faculty,  religion 
is  taken  as  set  forth  by  the  church  to  which 
the  institution  belongs,  and  so  they  teach 
and  preach,  following  the  Scripture  as  they 
understand  it.  Of  course,  they  expect  every 
man  to  be  guided  by  his  own  conscience, 
no  matter  how  far  he  differs  from  them;  but 
they  endeavor  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  But  in  the 
common  schools,  supported  by  the  state,  a 
grave  question  arises  as  to  how  we  can  give 
religious  training  without  partiality.  It  is  a 
question  upon  which  we  need  more  light. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Miller  thought  it  neither  prac- 
ticable nor  desirable  that  sectarianism  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools.  However  well 
qualified  the  church  may  be  as  a  teacher  of 
morality,  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  people  never  go  to  church 
to  learn.  All  the  children  go  to  school,  or 
soon  will ;  the  next  generation  will  pass 
through  the  hands  of  our  common-school 


teachers.  We  can  teach  them  the  moralily 
of  the  Bible  without  approaching  sectarian- 
ism; and,  infidelity  itself  being  the  judge, 
the  Bible  teaches  the  best  system  of  morality 
in  existence.  We  need  not  mention  even 
the  fact  that  there  are  sects;  there  is  so 
much  ground  common  to  all  that  the  points 
of  difference  need  not  be  mentioned  in 
school.  He  believed  it  was  the  mission  of 
the  common  school  to  teach  the  nation  that 
morality  without  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
leave  our  institutions  as  a  glorious  heritage 
to  posterity. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Eaton,  Pittsburgh,  said  if  all 
these  teachers  were  using  their  best  endeav- 
ors to  teach  virtue  and  morality,  what  an 
influence  they  would  exert  I  The  truth  is 
that  the  moral  part  of  the  teacher's  work  is 
too  often  lost  sight  of.  The  principles  of 
Christianity  are  broad  and  its  great  doc- 
trines few;  and  these  can  be  so  taught  as 
not  to  interfere  with  any  sect.  God,  im- 
mortality, future  rewards  and  punishments^ 
these  can  be  dwelt  upon  without  causing  any 
trouble.  Let  this  be  faithfully  done,  and  it 
will  resuH  in  improving  the  public  morality. 
We  should  remember  the  responsibility  of 
teachers  for  the  moral  welfare  of  their  pupils. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker  endorsed  the  re- 
mark of  Dr.  Miller  that  infidelity  itselt 
testifies  that  the  Bible  contains  the  best  sys- 
tem of  morality.  When  Girard  founded  the 
college  that  besurs  his  name  he  was  so  careful 
to  guard  against  sectarian  interference  that 
clergymen  were  forbidden  to  visit  the  insti* 
tution  ;  yet  he  provided  for  the  teaching  of 
a  system  of  molality.  The  board  of  trustees, 
after  a  long  discussion,  was  forced  to  admit 
that  there  was  no  system  so  broad  and  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  Bible.  Visiting  the 
institution  recently,  he  was  invited  to  con- 
duct an  exercise,  and  on  asking  what  method 
he  should  pursue,  was  told  that  he  should  do 
as  he  wished — about  as  he  would  do  any- 
where else.  He  noticed,  also,  that  the  sing- 
ing-books used  were  those  made  for  Sunday- 
school  purposes.  We  must  all  come  to  this ; 
we  cannot  teach  a  broad  morality,  that  will 
meet  the  wants  of  a  country  like  ours,  unless 
we  take  it  from  ihe  Bible. 

Dr.  Wickersham  endorsed,  theoretically, 
the  position  taken  in  the  ps^per,  than  which 
few  more  valuable  were  likely  to  be  read 
here.  Practically,  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  applying  it  to  our  system.  The 
schools  of  a  community  are  the  expression 
of  its  morality,  as  well  as  its  intelligence; 
and  in  working  our  school  system  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  violate  the  conscience  of 
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aay  man.  We  must  observe  our  fundamen- 
tal law,  by  which  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  made  sacred ;  and  by  paying  a  proper 
r^ard  thereto  we  will  find  the  schools  every- 
where to  be  a  fair  exponent  of  the  average 
morality  and  religion  of  their  locality. 
Surely,  we  will  all  agree  that  the  public  con- 
science needs  quickening;  that  is  shown  by 
what  is  taking  place  in  every  part  of  our 
conntryy  every  day  in  the  year.  The  moral 
weakness  of  the  times  is  the  love  of  money, 
and  under  its  temptations  we  see  many  men 
of  good  reputation  fail.  We  need  to  strength- 
en the  back-bone  of  honesty  in  this  nation. 
We  want  conscience  in  positions  of  public 
trust.  We  want  the  nation  freed  from  the 
thieves  who  are  desecrating  the  temple  of 
liberty.  Depravity  seems  to  be  sweeping 
over  the  country  like  an  epidemic  disease  ; 
let  us  hope  it  is  but  a  temporary  affliction 
that  will  pass  away  as  it  has  done  in  other 
nations.  We  can  do  much  in  this  direction 
among  the  nine  hundred  thousand  boys  and 
girls  in  our  schools.  If  we  could  do  no 
more  than  put  into  every  school  ahigh-toned, 
moral.  Christian  teacher— *one  who  should 
embody  in  his  own  life  the  principles  of 
morality  and  Christianity — we  should  have 
done  very  much  towards  this  needed  quick- 
ening of  the  public  conscience* 

Prof.  Brooks  defined  morality,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  to  be  the  doing  right  from  natural 
motives;  while  religion  causes  us  to  act  with 
reference  to  the  Divine  eye  being  continually 
upon  us.  Religion  he  took  to  include  the 
fundamental  belief  of  all  Christian  churches 
—in  God,  in  His  providence,  in  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  That  religious 
teaching  may  be  broad  enough  to  include 
all  sects,  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  in 
his  own  school  he  had  seen  Catholics, 
Quakers,  and  nearly  all  the  other  denomi- 
nations, in  the  same  Bible  class.  He  would 
teach  children  to  act  with  reference  to  God's 
eye  seeing  them  all  the  time. 

Music  followed,  by  the  Allegheny  Quar- 
tette Club. 

Prof.  J.  A«  Cooper,  of  Edinboro,  Pa., 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Our  Normal 
School  Policy.      — — 
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OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOL  POLICY. 


BY  J.  A.  COOPKS. 

The  Nonnal  School  jpolicy  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
OBbodicd  in  the  Nonnal  School  Law  and  developed 
io  the  organization  and  management  of  the  schools 
themselves,  is  in  some  respect^  peculiar,  being  unlike 
that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

It  is  a  permissivt  palUy.  The  original  act  of 
the  Legislatore — ^known  as  the  Nonnal  School  Act — 


instead  of  providing  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
by  appropriating  money  to  er^t  them  and  enacting 
that  schools  shall  be  provided,  says :  Whenever  any 
number  of  individuals  more  than  thirteen,  shall  erect, 
establish,  etc.,  etc  ,  then  such  schools  may  be  recog- 
nised as  State  Normal  Schools,  with  certain  righu 
and  privileges.  So  far  as  the  law  itself  determines 
the  erection  of  schools,  none  need  be  or  need  have 
been  built.  But  it  gives  the  people  of  the  state  the 
right  to  build,  and  there  have  been  seven  schools 
established  under  the  original  act,  as  slightly  modified 
by  subsequent  amendments.     * 

It  is  a  comprehensive  policy  The  law  divides 
the  state  into  twelve  normal  school  districts,  and  pro- 
vides that  one  school  may  be  established  in  each  dis- 
trict. No  school  can  be  recognized  without  accom- 
modations for  three  hundred  pupils.  Twelve  schools, 
with  capacity  for  three  hundred  students  each,  will 
furnish  opportunity  for  three  thousand  six  hundred 
students  to  receive  instruction.  If  half  graduate  each 
year,  and  the  course  is  designed  to  cover  two  yean 
of  study,  then  one-half  of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
students,  or  one  thousand  eight  hundred  can  graduate 
each  year.  The  normal  school  graduates  remain  in 
the  profession,  most  of  them  at  least  for  life.  Though 
alarger  army  of  teachers  is  employed  in  Pennsylvania 
— about  eighteen  hundred,  as  reported  by  the  school 
department — yet  this  army  can  be  kept  full  by  receiv- 
ing new  recruits  of  permanent  members,  at  the  rate  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  yearly.  It  is  compre- 
hensive in  reaching  to  every  school  district,  however 
small,  by  providing  that  everv  such  district  as  well  as 
every  larger  district  may  send  one  scholar  annually 
to  the  normal  school. 

Itis  aco-cferative  policy^  It  encourages  the  peo- 
ple to  establish  schools  1^  making  provision  for  the 
state  to  add  its  authority  and  give  its  protection  to 
the  schools  when  the  people  have  erected  and  estab- 
lished them.  It  provides  that  the  directors  of  every 
district  may,  and  contemplates  that  they  will,  send 
studenu  to  these  schools.  It  makes  county  and  city 
superintendents  official  visitors  and  examiners  of  the 
schools,  and  it  holds  out  inducements  to  teachers  to 
attend  them  and  secure  to  themselves  the  benefits  of 
their  instruction.  Thus,  the  teachers  themselves, 
the  people  through  their  directors,  the  school  direc- 
tors themselves,  county  superintendents,  and  the 
Commonwealth,  co-operate  with  the  contributors  to 
the  schools,  in  maintaining  these  institutions. 

It  is  a  local  administrative  policy.  The  whole  in- 
ternal and  external  affairs  of  each  school  are  man- 
aged by  the  local  officers  of  that  school  without  any 
connection  with  any  other  schools.  The  pecuniary 
affairs  of  each  school  are  in  the  hands  of  a  local 
board  of  trustees;  the  teachers  are  elected  by  this 
same  board,  and  its  whole  management  is  in  their 
hands}  the  teachers  choose  their  text  boolu  and  their 
methods  of  instruction;  and  the  principal  of  each 
school  is  charged  with  the  whole  discipline  and  gov* 
ernment  of  the  school  of  which  he  is  the  head.  This 
gives  opportunity  to  adapt  the  management  of  the 
separate  schools  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  people 
in  different  sections  of  our  state,  and  utilises  the 
peculiar  tact  and  talent  of  each  principal  and  every 
teacher  in  the  different  normal  schools.  In  con* 
formity  to  this  local  administrative  policy^  it  contem- 
plates that  every  board  of  directors  in  the  state  will 
provide  for  its  own  wants  by  educating  teachers  for 
its  local  schools,  and  seeing  that  they  teach  in  their 
schools  after  they  are  educated. 

It  is  a  stimulating  policy »    Giving  the  largest  lib- 
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erty  to  the  individual  schools,  and  to  the  separate 
members  of  each  school,  it  tends  to  call  out  the  best 
efforts  of  all  connected  with  them  in  generous  rival- 
ry. It  reaches  down  to  the  teachers  of  the  various 
districts  and  calls  upon  them  to  do  their  best  in  their 
teaching  by  specifying  that,  of  those  persons  who 
apply  to  be  sent  to  the  schools,  the  one  who  exhibits 
the  most  tact  and  talent  for  teaching,  and  whose 
ability  indicates  the  best  use  of  the  opportunity  for 
improvement  shall  be  the  person  sent.  It  incites  its 
own  graduates,  as  wel|  as  others,  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts,  by  specifying  that  no  graduate  can  receive 
the  highest  degree  until  after  he  has  taaght  two 
years,  and  that  to  the  approval  of  the  directors  by 
whom  employed  and  of  the  county  superintendent 
in  whose  county  h&was  employed. 

It  is  a  boarding-school  policy.  The  law  specifies 
that  each  school  must  have  boarding  accommodations 
for  three  hundred  students.  To  accommodate  this 
number  of  persons  with  play-grounds  an  I  yards,  there 
must  also  be  at  least  ten  acres  of  ground.  The 
boarding  accommodations  make  it  possible,  and  the 
extent  of  ground  makes  it  necessary  to  establish 
these  schools  in  the  country.  Of  the  seven  schools 
organized  under  the  law,  not  one  is  in  a  city  or  even 
in  a  large  town.  The  advantages  of  a  rural  location 
are  too  numerous  and  too  well  known  to  be  presented 
here.  Each  school  has  connected  with  it  a  Model 
School  for  practice  in  teaching,  and  for  testing  the 
capacity  of  student*)  for  teaching  as  well  as  giving 
them  insuction  in  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

It  is  an  expansive  policy.  The  schools  having  been 
erected  entirely  by  private  munificence  because  they 
were  needed  in  the  section  where  erected,  and  be- 
cause it  is  possible  to  erect  them  only  where  a 
generous  liberality  exists,  additional  wants  call  for 
additional  supplies  and  call  noi  to  deaf  ears.  The 
same  generosity  which  provides  for  the  original  es- 
tablishment of  a  school,  can  be  depended  upon  to 
supply  all  the  legitimate  demands  of  healthy  growth. 
Therefore,  while  the  school  reports  of  some  other 
states  show  that  when  repairs  and  additions  are 
necessary  to  be  made  to  their  institutions,  their  legis- 
latures are  not  ready  to  provide  the  means  unless 
they  are  first  properly  bored — in  our  own  state  the 
additions  are  made  by  the  community  which  first 
efected  the  institution.  Whatever  special  instruction 
or  special  studies  are  called  for  by  the  peculiar  wants 
of  the  district  in  which  a  school  is  situated  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  a  conservative  policy.  Though  the  private 
affairs  of  each  school  are  administered  by  the  offi- 
cers of  that  school  the  course  of  study  is  the  same 
for  all  of  the  schools.  The  course  of  study  is  fixed 
by  the  principals  of  the  several  schools  at  a  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose,  and  approved  by  the  State 
Superintendent.  When  once  fixed  and  approved 
no  change  can  be  made  without  the  approval  of  State 
Superintendent  and  a  majority  of  the  principals.  It 
follows  that,  however  radical  may  be  the  views  or 
notions  of  some  of  these  principals,  no  very  violent 
or  extreme  changes  can  be  made  or  are  at  least 
likely  to  be  made.  No  doubt  some  changes  will  be 
needed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  wants  of  our 
progessive  profession.  These  will,  of  course,  easily 
be  made  and  approved  by  the  proper  authorities. 

It  is  a  thorough  policy.  The  course  of  study  as  now 
fixed  is  less  extensive  than  that  in  most  of  the  states, 
but  what  it  lacks  in  surface  it  makes  up  in  depth. 
Thorough  instruction  is  the  aim  of  the  instructors  of 
these  schools,  and  were  it  less  their  aim  than  it  now 


is.  it  would  be  secured  by  the  system  of  examination. 
The  students  are  examined  for  graduation  not  only  bj 
their  own  instructors,  but  by  a  board  of  examiners 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  of  which 
board  the  State  Superintendent  is  himself  the  chai^ 
man.  The  board  numbers  five,  two  of  whom  miul 
be  city  or  county  superintendents,  and  two  are  priti. 
cipals  of  normal  schools.  No  one  can  receive  a 
diploma  unless  he  is  approved  by  four  of  the  ex^i- 
ners.  .As  four  of  the  examiners  are  not  instructors  io 
the  schools,  as  three  of  these  four  must  unite  in  ap- 
proving all  who  receive  degrees,  it  follows  that  no ' 
student  can  graduate  unless  he  shows  that  his  i^ 
struction  has  been  thorough. 

It  is  a  policy  of  fixing  responsibility.  E  very  school 
has  a  head  who  is  charged  with  the  **  whole  discipline 
and  interior  government  of  the  school."  Such  an 
the  words  of  the  law.  •  Each  teacher  is  the  respon- 
sible head  of  his  department,  and  if  there  are  any 
weak  points  in  the  school,  it  is  very  easy  to  find  tht 
same  and  to  fix  the  responsibility.  No  one  can 
easily  charge  the  blame  of-  his  neglect  upon  another. 

Some  of  the^e  features  have  been  copied  in  other 
states ;  nearly  all  of  them  were  new  and  original 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Normal  School  Law;  and 
some  few  of  them  are  found  as  yet  in  that  of  no  other 
state. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  G.  p.  Beard  said  that  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  any  one  who  recognizes  democratic 
institutions  must  admit  that  all  improve- 
ments grow  largely  out  of  a  popular  demand, 
and  he  who  attempts  to  frame  any  institu- 
tion, not  so  demanded,  will  encounter  fail- 
ure. The  public  school  finds  its  warrant  to 
live  in  a  popular  demand ;  so  also  with  the 
academy,  the  college,  the  university.  And 
now  that  we  have  come  to  the  time  when 
modes  of  economizing  educational  forces 
are  in  question,  the  normal  school  finds  its 
warrant  to  live  in  a  popular  demand,  as  the 
rapid  increase  of  such  institutions  abund- 
antly proves.  The  ruling  idea  of  a  normal 
school  should  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained— the  preparation  of  the  teacher  for 
his  work ;  not  to  make  mechanical  teachers, 
but  to  make  the  most  of  their  teaching  abil- 
ity, and  realize  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
ideal  teacher.  If  it  is  important  that  teach- 
ers shall  have  before  they  try  to  give,  then 
the  normal  school  must  first  require  scholar- 
ship. If  the  candidates  come  prepared,  it 
is  well ;  if  not,  you  must  prepare  them  by 
furnishing  them  with  the  subject-matter. 
When  this  is  done^  teach  them  to  impart  to 
others  what  they  have  received.  The  nor- 
mal school  curriculum  should  embrace  all 
that  the  teacher  can  use — all  that  will  de- 
velop his  natural  ability  to  teach;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotfen  that  part  of  his  work 
is  to  exercise  aright  moral  influence.  What 
you  want  in  the  school,,  you  must  first  put 
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into  the  teacher.  The  normal  school  must 
teach  methods,  and  give  opportunity  for 
their  practical  application  in  its  model 
school.  He  hoped  and  believed  the  right 
of  the  normal  schools  to  live  would  be  vin- 
dicated. That  they  are  needed  seems  to  be 
recognized;  if  they  answer  their  purpose, 
commend  th%m;  if  not,  criticise  and  im- 
prove them. 

Prof.  WaughyOf  Hollidaysburg,  said  there 
had  been  some  talk  of  boring  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  is  said  these  normal  schools  man- 
age to  get  five  or  ten  thousand  a  year  from 
that  body,  while  older  schools  are  turned 
away  from  the  doors.  If  there  was  any 
method  of  boring  that  would  secure  an  even 
distribution  of  the  grab,  he  would  like  to 
find  out  how  it  was  done.  He  could  not 
imderstand  why  these  schools  should  receive 
state  aid,  and  the  Western  University  be 
refused. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Whittington  said  one  reason 
might  be  the  lame  and  inefficient  manner  in 
which  the  private  institutions  had  done  the 
normal  work,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
state  to  establish  these  schools.  They  re- 
ceive state  aid  because  they  are  directly 
under  state  supervision.  Strictly  private 
institutions,  especially  those  of  a  denomi- 
national character,  ought  not  to  ask  state 
aid,  and  if  they  do,  they  should  not  receive 
it.  The  state  also  reserves  the  right  to  have 
teachers  instructed  gratis  in  these  schools, 
upon  their  agreeing  to  teach  for  a  certain 
period. 

Prof.  Waugh  replied  that  these  normal 
sdiools  are  private  institutions,  owned  by 
individuals  among  whom  their  profits  are 
divided.  If  the  state  must  appropriate 
money  to  them,  let  us  make  one  job  of  it, 
and  not  have  them  under  the  necessity  of 
boring  appropriations  through  the  Legisla- 
ture from  year  to  year.  There  is  an  impress 
sion  prevailing  that  they  can  get  money 
from  the  state  when  others  cannot. 

Profl  Brooks  said  that  each  normal  school, 
after  coming  up  to  the  standard  and  being 
accepted  by  the  state,  became  entitled  to 
leceive  just  ^15,000,  and  no  more.  With 
legard  to  the  objection  to  state  aid,  he  re- 
minded the  gentleman  that  the  common 
schools  are  not  state  schools  but  the  peo- 
ple's schools.  The  people  build  the  school- 
houses,  employ  the  teachers,  pay  them  and 
supervise  their  work.  The  state  helps  them 
by  appropriating  money,  because  it  recog- 
nizes the  school  as  a  necessity ;  and  does  not 
that  involve  also  the  necessity  of  good 
teachers?    If  so,  why  shall  not  the  state 


also  help  the  people  to  establish  schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers?  The  people  are 
equally  independent  of  the  state  in  the  com- 
mon school  and  the  normal  school;  the 
state  taxes  the  people,  and  returns  a  portion 
of  their  money  to  each  of  these  schools. 
The  relation  of  the  state  to  each  is  the 
same.  The  state  pays  for  the  education  of 
its  children  to  be  citizens ;  and  to  that  end, 
it  pays  for  educating  some  of  its  people  to 
be  teachers  of  those  children ;  the  policy  in 
both  cases  is  identical.  He  would  say :  Let 
the  state  help  liberally  all  institutions  of 
learning  except  those  of  a  sectarian  charac- 
ter which  are  supported  by  the  church.  In 
conclusion,  he  remarked  that  last  winter 
there  had  been  a  departure  from  the  general 
normal  school  policy  of  the  state,  to  which 
the  gentleman  perhaps  referred;  he  did  not 
approve  of  it,  thought  it  was  merely  for 
temporary  circumstances,  and  would  hardly 
be  pursued  further. 

The  discussion  having  closed.  Miss  Rose 
McCleary,  of  Pittsburgh,  by  request,  read 
''Mona's  Waters." 

Prof.  True  sang  a  solo. 

On  motion,  an  afternoon  session  was 
ordered,  to  commence  at  half-past  two 
o'clock. 

Dr.  Wickersham  moved  that  the  subject 
of  high  schools,  and  their  place  in  a  pub- 
lic system  of  education,  be  in  order  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  opening  of  the  afternoon 
session. 

Prof.  Verrill  moved  to  amend,  that  Dr. 
Wickersham  be  appointed  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion, which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  carried. 

The  committee  on  the  place  of  next 
meecing  reported  through  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Woodruff,  that  several  places  had  been  sug- 
gested to  them — Oil  City,  Reading,  Easton, 
Shippensburg,  York,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Leb- 
anon— ^and  that  after  deliberation,  they  had 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  next  annual 
meeting  be  held  at  Shippensburg. 

The  report  was  received  on  motion  of 
Prof.  Burtt,  who  then  moved  to  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  until 
the  afternoon  session. 

Prof.  Beard  stated  that  Shippensburg  is 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  forty  miles  from 
Harrisburg  by  rail,  a  town  of  3*500  inhab- 
itants, with  three  hotels;  they  could  accom- 
modate five  hundred  visitors  in  the  Normal 
School  building,  and  one  thousand  more 
outside,  if  necessary.  The  school  would 
furnish  the  fiyt.  hundred  with  boarding  and 
lodging  at  f  1.50  per  day. 
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Dr.  Wickersham  asked  what  advantages 
had  been  claimed  for  Easton,  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Woodruff  replied  that  Dr.  Cattell, 
who  invited  us  there,  had  taken  more  in* 
terest  in  this  Association  than  any  man  of 
his  position  in  the  state ;  that  Lafayette  Col- 
lege stood  in  closer  connection  with  the 
common  schools  than  any  other,  as  the  high 
school  of  Easton  controlled  free  scholar- 
ships in  that  institution,  and  sent  boys  right 
up ;  that  there  was  ample  hall  accommoda* 
tion,  and  interesting  points  in  the  vicinity 
to  be  visited. 

Prof.  Burtt's  motion  to  postpone  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  Association  adjourned  to 
2^  o'clock,  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


MUSIC  by  the  Allegheny  Quartette  Club 
opened  the  session. 

Dr.  Wickersham  opened  the  discussion  of 
the  question:  "What  should  be  the  place 
of  High  Schools  in  a  public  system  of  in- 
struction?" After  remarking  that  he  had 
not  had  time  for  any  preparation  on.  this 
subject,  and  could  only  throw  out  suggestions 
in  a  fragmentary  way,  he  spoke  in  substance 
as  follows : 

None  of  us  doubt  the  value  of  higher 
education,  yet  we  see  that  the  colleges  are 
languishing.  The  number  of  students  does 
not  keep  )>ace  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population.  In  fact,  the  number  in 
our  colleges  to-day  is  not  much  larger  than 
it  was  ten,  twenty,  or  perhaps  even  forty 
years  ago.  Now,  if  higher  education  is  so 
valuable  as  we  think,  there  ought  to  be  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  number;  but 
it  is  not  so.  Meanwhile,  the  common  school 
system  is  expanding  wonderfully.  The 
amount  expended  for  school  purposes  has 
increased  since  1866  from  three  and  a  half 
to  nine  millions.  The  amount  expended 
for  school  buildings,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  not  exceeded  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  has  averaged  two  and  a  half  millions 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  was  nearly  four 
millions  last  year.  The  growth  of  popular 
instruction  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  any  American  state.  This  large 
expenditure  of  money  is  the  measure  of  the 
popular  interest  in  education;  the  work 
stands  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  it  will 
not  stop  here,  but  continue  to  grow;  cer- 
lainly,  there  will  be  no  backward  step.  But 


our  system  is  not  yet  filled  up.  We  need  a 
class  of  higher  schools,  and  these  high  schools 
and  academies  are  the  subject  of  discussion 
this  afternoon. 

How  shall  our  colleges  get  students  ?  How 
shall  we  provide  feeders  for  them?  Where 
shall  we  prepare  our  youth  for  college? 
This  is  not  the  work  of  the  common  school, 
and  we  must  provide  an  intermediate  class 
of  schools  for  the  purpose.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  colleges  have  not  their  pro- 
portionate number  of  students  is  the  decay 
of  .their  old  feeders,  the  classical  academies. 
These  were  once  numerous  ;  almost  every 
county  had  one,  the  larger  ones  several. 
But  these  have  nearly  all  gone  out  of 
existence;  in  the  cities  the  high  schools, 
and  in  the  smaller  towns  graded  schools 
have  taken  their  place;  but  these  have  not 
the  classical  spirit  of  the  old  academies, 
and  the  colleges  have  lost  their  main  sup- 
port. It  is  to  this  chasm — this  missing  link 
— that  our  attention  is  now  directed.  How 
shall  our  boys  and  girls  be  prepared  for 
college? — ^for  our  girls  have  an  equal  right 
with  the  boys  to  share  in  the  advantages  of 
a  higher  education. 

1.  Wherever  it  is  practicable,  we  must 
establish  High  Schools.  We  must  have  a 
high  school  in  every  city,  and  a  graded 
school  in  every  township;  the  time  iscoming 
when  an  opportunity  must  be  given  every- 
where to  receive  better  instruction  than  is 
now  given  in  the  rural  districts.  There 
must  be  an  education  broader,  deeper, 
higher,  to  make  full-grown  American  citi- 
zens. This  spirit  is  growing,  and  finds 
expression  in  such  institutions  as  the  noble 
high  school  of  this  city.  But  we  cannot 
have  high  schools  everywhere,  and  must 
make  other  provision  for  ihe  rural  districts. 

2.  We  must  have  high  classical  acade- 
mies. The  high  school  cannot  entirely 
supply  the  place  of  these ;  there  is  room  and 
work  for  both.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
long  years  to  grade  up  our  country  schools 
high  enough  to  touch  the  colleges ;  therefore 
we  need  high-grade  boarding-schools.  The 
academy  must  be  a  boarding-school  in 
sparsely-populated  sections,  owing  to  the 
distance  from  the  pupils'  homes.  Such 
schools  should  be  liberally  encouraged  by  the 
state,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  incorporated 
into  the  general  system.  It  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  have  these  established  all 
over  the  state  by  neighborhoods,  corpora- 
tions, churches — any  way,  so  that  we  have 
them.  They  will  meet  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  tai:e 
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a  higher  course,  but  have  not  now  the 
o]4X)rtunity ;  9nd  the  want  cannot  now  be 
supplied  in  any  other  way. 

This,  then,  is  the  right  policy:  grade  the 
tchools  as  high  as  you  can  in  the  country, 
and  higher  in  the  city — ^high  enough  to  touch 
the  colleges— and  fill  up  the  gap  in  the 
country  with  the  classical  academy.  We  do 
not  agree  with  those  who,  at  the  National 
Association,  at  Elmira,  the  other  day  argued  \ 
that  the  state  ought  only  to  teach  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  and  a  few  elemen-  i 
tary  branches,  and  that  only  as  a  matter  of  , 
poUce policy  f  We  mean,  by  God's  help,  to 
develop  everywhere  the  highest  grade  of 
school  possible.  And  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  our  system  for  private  academies, 
and  the  State  ought  to  aid  them.  It  will  be 
done  some  day ;  we  are  sowing  good  seed, 
which  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future. 

We  shall  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
colleges  by  adjusting  to  them  our  high 
schools  and  academies.  At  present,  few  of 
oar  high  schools  prepare  the  pupil  fully  for 
college;  perhaps  even  some  of  the  remain- 
ing academies  are  not  up  to  the  standard. 
We  can  remedy  this  by  indoctrinating  our 
people  with  the  spirit  of  higher  education. 
Instead  of  taking  our  youth  out  of  school 
early,  parents  must  be  brought  to  see  the 
advantage  of  letting  them  go  higher.  The 
colleges  will  have  to  depend  on  our  higher 
schools,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
promote  intimate  relations  and  direct  con- 
nection between  them.  There  should  be 
such  a  connection  between  every  high  school 
and  the  nearest  college,  that  those  who  have 
the  brains  could  .go  right  up;  this  is  exem- 
plified at  Easton,  where  the  whole  gradu* 
adng  class  at  the  high  school,  one  year, 
went  from  thence  to  Lafayette  College. 

Much  can  be  done  by  inculcating  the  right 
spirit  among  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools. 
ITiis  is  too  often  neglected.  Where  it  is 
attended  to,  the  results  are  marked ;  for 
instance,  in  I^ncaster,  where  the  Principal 
has  indoctrinated  and  inspired  his  pupils  with 
Ihedesire  and  love  of  higher  education,  seven 
or  eight  in  a  class  of  eleven  have  entered 
college.  On  the  other  hand,  we  want  the 
college  men  to  come  down  and  look  at  the 
common  school  oftener  than  they  do.  It  is 
f&atter  of  rejoicing  to  come  here  and  hnd 
a  college  president  filling  the  chair  of  the 
StateTeachers' Association ;  but  while  he  and 
some  others  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  co-operation  in  our  common 
work,  there  are  college  men  who  stand  upon 
their  dignity,  and  will  not  affiliate  or  frater- 


nize with. the  common  school  teacher.  So 
long  as  this  coldness  exists,  we  cannot  effect 
that  union  which  will  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  all.  We  want  to  get  together — ^to 
unify  our  whole  educational  system ;  then 
the  common  schools  will  be  graded  up,  the 
colleges  will  be  filled  with  students,  and  to- 
gether we  will  build  up  a  system  broad  and 
deep  and  high  enough  to  challenge  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

President  Hays  said  it  was  a  matter  of 
universal  regret  that  a  smaller  proportion 
now  seek  college  education.  One  reason  is 
found  in  the  elevation  of  the  college  stand- 
ard, and  consequent  lengthening  of  the 
time.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  it 
was  quite  possible,  and  schools  and  acade- 
mies frequently  did  prepare  boys  to  enter  the 
Junior  class  \  now,  so  much  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  course — sciences  then  scarce- 
ly heard  of  and  other  branches — that  it  is 
only  possible  for  them  to  reach  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sophomore  year.  Thus  the 
term  is  lengthened  and  the  expense  in- 
creased, so  that  fewer  of  the  poorer  boys 
can  afford  it.  So  we  find  that  fewer  stu- 
dents take  the  full  course,  and  the  classes 
dwindle  down  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  The  standard  in  the  high  schools 
is  also  grading  up,  but  not  proportionately; 
their  mathematics  improve  more  than  the 
classical  or  scientific  course.  This  might 
be  remedied  in  the  towns  at  a  very  moderate 
cost.  For  five  or  six  hundred  dollars- 
seven  or  eight  hundred  at  most — the  Board 
of  Education  in  every  country  town  might 
put  into  their  highest  school  a  preparatory 
course.  Of  course  they  could  not  employ 
a  teacher  at  that  salary  for  that  special 
purpose ;  but  it  would  not  take  nearly  all  of  a 
teacher's  time,  and  it  could  be  made  part  of 
his  work — then  that  amount  would  pay  the 
difference  in  salary  for  a  competent  classical 
teacher.  This  could  be  done  in  all  the 
towns  in  this  state,  and  west  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi/  The  reason  of  the  dying  out 
of  the  academies  was  the  £u:t  of  their  loca- 
tion just  where  the  high  schools,  as  they 
grew  up,  came  into  competition  with  them — 
namely,  in  the  towns.  When  they  were 
established,  they  were  needed  there ;  now 
their  place  is  in  the  country  districts,  and 
those  which  were  located  there  are  the  ones 
that  still  survive.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  single  form  of  education  in 
this  country  where  the  tuition  pays  for  the 
instruction.  Where  you  combine  school 
and  boarding-house,  the  institution  supports 
itself  and  makes  money  out  of  the  boarding. 
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A  well-located  boarding-school  of  a  high 
class  can '  be  made  a  success.     We  often 
hear  people   ask,  Does  college    education 
pay  ?  They  should  remember  that  its  bene- 
fits are  not  confined  to  those  who  go  to  col- 
lege.    We  may  illustrate  by  that  ill-appre- 
ciated institution,  the  Agricultural  College : 
a  man  goes  there  and  learns  to  apply  science 
to   farming;    he  returns    home,  uses    his 
)cnowledge,  and  succeeds ;  and  every  neigh- 
bor that  comes  along  just  stops,  looks  over 
the  fence,  and  steals  his  education.     The 
influence  of  educated  men  and  women  upon 
the  country  is  such  that  it  would  pay  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  support  all  these  colle- 
giate institutions  at  the  public  expense,  if 
only  one-twentieth  of  our  youth  could  take 
the  course.     You  cannot  confine  the  in- 
fluence of  liberal  culture  to  the  single  body 
that  is  cooped  up  in  one  suit  of  clothes. 
But,  does  higher  education  pay  the  recipi- 
ent himself  ?    People  point  to   men  who 
have  risen  to  eminence  without  college  ed- 
ucation;  but  these  were  men  of  unusual 
'  force  or  talent ;    to  make  the  comparison 
fair,  we  must  decide  which  of  two  equal 
boys  would  succeed  best  in  the  end — the 
one  who  did  or  who  did  not  receive  this 
training.     The  profession  of  law  gives  the 
best  opportunity  for  comparison.     Who  are 
the  men  that  succeed  ?  Nearly  all  our  judges 
are  college  graduates.     A  candid  compari- 
son will  show  that  God  has  ordained  that 
the   mind  gains  power  by  spending    this 
time  in  developing  itself;  and  it  afterwards 
does  its  work  so  much  quicker  and  better  as 
far  to  surpass  those  who  began  earlier,  but 
missed  the  training.     He  not  only  agreed 
with    the    Superintendent    that    the   state 
should  have  charge  of  the  academies,  but 
would  give  it  a  veto  power  to  prevent  their 
being    located    too    close    together.      He 
would  put  the  whole  work  of  education 
into    such    intimate  connection   that  the 
State  Department  could  go  into  all  our  in- 
stitutions,   with    advisory    powers.       One 
state  official  should  be  authorized  to  collect 
and  report  information  with  regard  to  all 
branches  of  the  work,  and  point  out  the 
places  where  help  is  needed.     He  believed 
in  supervision  throughout.     He  would  not 
give  state  aid  to  the  higher  institutions  un- 
til the  intermediate  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished and  were  in  working  order,  sending 
up  their   students;    then,  help  would  be 
timely  and  well  bestowed.  Education  should 
begin  at  the  bottom,  and  work  upward,  and 
the  establishment  of  each  higher  department 
will  benefit  the  schools  below.   He  believed 


that  the  establishment  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity— like  that  at  Berlin,  with  its  two 
hundred  professors,  each  with  his  specialty^ 
would  be  the  very  best  thing  for  every  col- 
lege, high  school  and  common  school  in 
the  land. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Gibbons,  Pittsburgh,  said  that 
while  we  are  spending  so  much  time  and 
money  on  our  high  schools,  we  should  not 
forget  the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide 
for  the  class  of  children  who  do  not  attend 
the  schools  at  all.  We  should  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
secures  thousands  of  recruits  by  going  down 
to  these  lower  strata.  While  it  is  all  right  to 
be  earnest  in  favor  of  higher  education,  he 
would  have  us  not  forget  to  look  below,  and 
make  ours  really  a  national  system  by  pro- 
viding for  all. 

Prof.  Jillson  said  our  elementary  schools 
were  good,  and  also  our  colleges ;  but  there 
is  a  gap  between  the  two.  He  believed  that 
high  schools  should  be  graded  up  to  connect 
with  the  colleges.  He  would  hardly  go  the 
length  of  taxing  the  people  to  support  a 
college ;  but  the  connection  could  be  estab- 
lished by  scholarships.  The  high  school  of 
New  York  has  developed  into  a  college; 
Baltimore  has  a  free  college ;  and  St.  Louis 
gives  her  high  school  pupils  free  college 
scholarships.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  fact 
that  high  schools  differ  in  grade  in  different 
places,  while  in  colleges  the  same  class 
represents  about  the  same  grade  everywhere. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  some 
uniformity  in  the  high  schools.  Boards  of 
Education  should  study  how  to  adapt  the 
course  of  the  high  school  to  that  of  the 
college.  But  the  community  must  be  edu- 
cated up  to  it  first ;  for  school  officers  can- 
not go  far  in  advance  of  the  people. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  on 
motion,  Mr.  H.  O.  Gibbons  was  appointed 
in  place  of  Mr.  G.  Fulton  on  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  place  of  meeting  be  adopted. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Luckey  moved  to  amend  by 
substituting  York  for  Shippensburg. 

Dr.  Wickersham  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment  by  substituting  Easton. 

Prof.  Beard  read  a  telegram  from  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Shippensburg  Normal  School, 
assuring  the  Association  of  a  generous  wel- 
come to  Shippensburg. 

Both  the  York  and  Easton  amendments 
were  voted  down,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  adopted. 

Prof.   Beard  moved  that  the    choice  of 
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of  Shippensburg  should  be  made  unanimous. 

Prof.  Brooks  thought  it  would  hardly  be 
wisdom  to  set  such  a  precedent — next  year 
some  other  Normal  School  may  want  to  ad- 
vertise itself  in  the  same  way,  and  the  next 
year  another,  and  so  on. 

The  question  was  put  a  second  time,  and 
the  vote  was  not  unanimous. 

Prof.  Verrill  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Election,  the  names  of  officers 
elected  for  ensuing  year  being  as  follows : 

President — Geo.  J.  Lnckey,  Pittsburgh. 

Vice  Presidents — W.  N.  Aiken,  Lawrence  and  Miss 
Martha  Neville,  Blair. 

Secretary — T.  H.  Douglass,  Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer — John  Morrow,  Pittsburgh 

Ticket  Agent—].  Fletcher  Sickcl,  Philadelphia. 

Exeeuiitfe  Committee-^H.  S.  Jones,  Erie;  G.  P 
Beard,  Shippensburg ;  L.  H  Eaton,  Pittsburgh;  S. 
A.  Wni,  Pittsburgh ;   James  L.  Harrison,  Pittsburgh. 

Enrolling  Committee — C.  H.  Brelsford,  Philadel- 
plua;  J  Q.  Stewart,  Lawrence;  M.  L.  Knight, 
Beaver;  Dr.  A.  B  Mill«r,  Waynesbnrg  ;  J.  B.  Hol- 
land, Philadelphia. 

After  music  by  the  Allegheny  Quartette 
Club,  on  motion,  the  discussion  of  Prof. 
Amerman's  Paper  on  the  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Natural  Science  in  the  Common  Schools, 
was  resumed. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Whittington  illustrated  his 
method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  science 
to  his  pupils.  He  would  begin  to  teach 
physics  by  drawing  from  them  a  definition 
of  matter  and  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  imponderable  forces ;  then  take  up  the 
qualities  of  matter,  and  illustrate  each  by 
simple  experiments.  For  instance,  to  de- 
monstrate that  no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time,  take  two  glass 
vessels  of  different  sizes,  one  partly  filled 
with  water ;  invert  the  other  and  press  it 
down  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
is  displaced  by  the  confined  air.  Illustrate 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  by  any  simple 
object.  Teach  clearly  the  difference  between 
horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  vertical  lines 
—the  last  two  are  often  confounded.  By 
the  use  of  the  simplest  apparatus,  the  facts 
of  the  text-book  maybe  made  living  realities 
to  the  pupil. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Breneman  said  he  was  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  direction  of  chemistry. 
Whether  you  can  teach  little  or  much,  make 
it  practical ;  do  not  experiment  merely  for 
amusement.  You  must  have  an  occasional 
experiment,  to  show  that  the  facts  you  teach 
are  proved  to  demonstration.  Use  the 
text-book  as  a  basis,  but  make  oral  instruc- 
tion the  main  feature.  Instruct  your  pupils 
in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe ;  all  the  appara- 


tus you  need  are  a  few  little  tubes  and  half- 
a-dozen  substances,  the  whole  of  which  may 
be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Simple  tests  are 
easily  made,  and  there  is  no  loss.  This 
teaching  pays  for  itself  in  training  the  pupil 
to  close  observation.  The  blow-pipe  is  in- 
dispensable in  teaching  chemistry.  A  tinner 
will  make  you  one  for  25  cents,  and  with  a 
little  washing  soda,  borax,  phosphorus  and 
salt,  you  can  impart  a  fair  knowledge  of 
analysis  and  laboratory  practice.  The 
analytical  chemist  is  both  a  craftsman  and  a 
professional  man. 

There  being  no  further  discussion.  Prof, 
James  G.  Clark,  by  request,  sang  "  My  Maryt- 
land"  and  the  parody  on  the  sanie,  which 
he  gave  us  a  Za  sandwich — ^alternate  verses 
of  each. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until  7)^ 
p.  m. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


THE  President  called  the  Association  to 
order  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  Allegheny  Quartette  Club  sang  "Twenty 
Years  Ago." 

Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Moral  Instruc- 
tion: Its  Place  in  Public  Instruction. 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 


ITS  PLACE  IN  OUR.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  E.    H.  COOK. 


Fellow  Teachers  and  Co-laborers  in  the  Work  of 
American  Education : — I  am  here  this  evening  by 
invitation  of  your  Committee  to  offer  a  few  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  moral  instruction  and  its  place  in 
our  publicJBchools — a  subject  lying  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  human  culture,  human  character,  and  human 
progress.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  diffidence 
that  I  approach  a  theme  of  such  magnitude,  and  my 
only  apology  is  my  heartfelt  interest  in  the  subject. 

By  moral  instruction  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood.  I  do  not  mean  sectarian  or  doctrinal 
instruction ;  I  do  not  mean  dogmatic  religious  in- 
struction of  any  kind ;  but  I  do  mean  that  instruc- 
tion which  shall  give  to  every  pupil  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  whole  country  an  insight 
into  his  own  nature,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
governing  that  nature  and  a  comprehension  of  his 
relations  to  those  about  him ;  that  which  shall  cre- 
ate in  him  a  desire  for  honesty,  truth,  and  true  manli- 
ness ;  which  shall  point  out  M  his  view  the  essential 
principles  on  which  society  i^  based  morally,  and 
which  ^hall  instil  into  every  fit  re  of  his  structure 
an  unselfish,  noble  and  true  devotion  to  our  free  and 
beloved  Republic;  and  last,  but  not  !east,  let  it  be 
such  instruction  as  shall  inspire  his  hcr.rt  and  fire  it 
with  a  pure  love  for  the  Author  and  uiver  of  all 
good  and  perfect  gifts,  God  Himself; —         •     •  o 
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think  I  hear  some  one  say  that  such  is  not  the  province 
of  the  public  school;  such  culture  as  this  should  be 
left  to  result  from  the  combined  influences  of  home 
and  the  Sunday-school,  but  should  never  be  ex- 
pected at  the  public-school  door. 

Allow  me  to  ask  and  answer  a  few  questions,  my 
friend.  By  whom  are  the  public  schools  established 
and  supported  ?  By  the  people.  For  what  end  and 
object  do  they  establish  these  schools  ?  The  educa- 
ti<'n  of  their  children.  Why  do  they  wish  to  educate 
their  children  ?  Now,  it  is  upon  the  right  interpreta- 
tion of  this  question  that  we,  as  educators,  frequent- 
ly— yes,  too  frequently — make  our  great  mistake. 

Too  many,  I  fear,  think  that  they  are  simply  to 
attend  to  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  the  education 
of  the  head — which  tends  to  destroy  the  true  growth 
of  the  individual  in  his  threefold  nature ;  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  object  at  which  to  aim  in 
this  education  ?  Horace  Mann  says  <'  Education  is 
to  instruct  the  whole  people  in  the  care  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  augment  the  powers  of  that  wonderful 
machine,  dnd  to  prevent  so  much  of  disease,  of  suf- 
fering and  of  premature  death.  The  body  is  the 
mind's  instrument ;  and  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
like  the  skill  of  an  artisan,  may  all  be  bafl[led  through 
the  imperfections  of  their  utensils.  The  happiness 
and  the  usefulness  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  men  and  women  have  been  destroyed  from 
not  knowing  a  £ew  of  the  simple  laws  of  health  which 
they  might  have  learned  in  a  few  months,  nay,  which 
might  have  been  so  impressed  upon  them  as  habits 
in  childhood  that  they  would  never  think  there  was 
any  other  way.''  '*  Education  is  to  inspire  the  love 
of  truth  as  the  supremest  good,  and  to  clarify  the 
vision  of  the  intellect  to  discern  it."  **  Education 
must  prepare  our  citizens  to  become  municipal  offi- 
cers, intelligent  jurors,  honest  witnesses,  legislators 
or  competent  judges  of  legislation — in  fine,  to  fill 
all  the  manifold  relations  of  life.  Education  is  to 
show  our  children,  in  early  life,  the  broad  road  of 
demarcation  between  the  value  of  those  things  which 
can  be  owned  and  enjoyed  by  but  one  and  those 
which  can  be  owned  and  enjoyed  by  all."  "  Educa- 
tion is  to  give  them  that  firmness  of  intellectual 
movement  and  that  keenness  of  moral  vision ;  that 
light  of  knowledge  and  that  omnipotence  of  virtue, 
by  which  in  the  hour  of  trial  they  will  be  able  to 
walk  with  unfaltering  step  over  the  deep  and  yawn- 
ing abyss  below,  and  reach  the  opposite  shore  in 
safety,  honor  and  happiness." 

Says  Dr.  Mayo,  in  an  address  delivered  not  long 
since,  **  We  cannot  understand  the  real  nature  of 
this  problem  of  moral  instruction  till  we  rid  our 
minds  of  a  huge  drift  of  vague  idealism  concerning 
the  province  of  the  public  school.  »  «  ♦ 
In  our  American  enthusiasm  for  popular  culture 
we  are  perpetually  forgetting  that  the  aim  of  our 
common  system  of  state  instruction  is  neither  to  de- 
velop a  scholastic  class  nor  to  work  up  our  young 
friend,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  into  a  seraph.  The  only  ground 
on  which  we  can  take  the  people's  money  for  public 
instruction  is  that  the  conunon  school  is  the  corner- 
stone of  our  national  order  of  republican  society. 
The  common  school  house  is  not  a  manufactory  of 
scholars  or  saints,  but  of  good  American  pitizens. 
«  «  »  *  To  make  good  American  citizens  of 
American  boys  and  girls,  we  have  the  right  to  do 
everything  that  a  wise  republican  statesmanship  may 
dictate.  To  make  scholars  in  the  university  sense, 
or  to  develop  proselytes  to  any  church,  we  have  no 


right  to  appropriate  a  dollar  of  the  people's  money. 
Sdiolarship  and  sanctity  alike  are  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  people's  schools  just  in  the  degree  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  minister  to  a  lofty  and  progressive 
ideal  of  American  citizenship  and  true  Americni 
character." 

And  I  might  quote  from  hundreds  who,  afler 
spending  months,  or  vears  rather,  in  thought  and 
observation  on  this  subject,  have  formed  and  advo- 
cated similar  opinions  in  regard  to  the  object  to  be 
gained  by  public  instruction. 

In  answer  then  to  the  third  c^uestion,  Why  do  the 
people  wish  to  educate  their  children  ?  I  would  say, 
That  we  may  make  our  children  truthful,  unselfish, 
just,  kind,  honest,  noble,  patriotic,  pure  and  incor- 
ruptible ;  in  a  word,  that  we  may  teach  them  the 
relations  of  their  threefold  nature,  their  relation  to 
nature,  to  man  and  to  God. 

But  perhaps  the  doubt  may  arise  in  the  mind  of 
some  one,  as  to  whether  these  relations  Mrill  not 
dawn  upon  the  minds  of  our  youth  without  any 
special  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  When 
the  time  shall  arrive  when  children  with  pens  and 
paper  and  books,  can  learn  to  write  and  read  under- 
standingly  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  then  we 
may  possibly  expect  such  a  ^ontaneous  dawning  of 
the  moral  faculties.  But  we  do  not  expect  sudi  an 
event ;  nor,  if  we  did,  should  we  find  it  realized. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of  education  given 
to  the  pupil  as  the  quality.  The  school  should  not 
be  merely  a  place  in  which  to  acquire  learning,  where 
the  sciences  are  taught  apart  from  their  application 
to  life ;  but  its  chief  aim  should  be  to  prepare  the 
youthful  mind  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  every* 
day  life ;  and  we  believe  that  the  true  cultivation  of 
the  moral  powers  furnishes  the  best  foundation  for 
the  formation  of  that  character  which  is  requisite  to 
meet  and  overcome  in  life's  conflicts. 

If  we  glance  around  us  at  the  present  time,  we  find 
dishonesty  and  fraud  unearthed  and  brought  to  light ; 
we  find  gigantic  swindles  exposed  by  investigations ; 
and  we  see  the  men  engaged  in  these  depredations 
representing  the  American  people  in  her  legislative 
halls,  and  even  wearing  the  judicial  ermine.  We  see 
in  oui"  youth  of  the  present  day  a  growing  tendency 
to  despise  the  puritanic  principles  of  our  forefathers, 
an  increasing  tendency  for  simply  looking  out  for 
<*  No.  I ,"  regardless  of  their  fellow  men,  a  growing 
desire  for  self-indulgence,  and  the  gratifying  of  the 
lower  appetites : — in  fact,  a  lack  of  those  real  char- 
acteristics which  foretell  the  true  and  noble  manhood 
for  which  in  these  times  of  ours  we  so  much  long. 

We  see  around  us  every  day  indications  of  rotten- 
ness in  our  social  system.  Society  countenances 
vices  in  the  American  boy  and  condemns  those  but 
half  as  vile  in  the  American  girl.  Society  does  not 
base  her  judgments  on  principle  and  ju<vtice,  bat 
rather  on  policy  and  ^[Otism.  How  can  these  ten- 
dencies in  our  youth  be  checked?  How  can  the 
stream  of  corruption  be  dried  up  from  the  face  of  our 
grand  old  Republican  America  ?  Only  new,  truer, 
nobler  men  can  furnish  a  purer  state  of  afiairs ;  and 
these  men  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  new  and  bet- 
ter system  of  education,  which  shall  train  our  youilt 
to  walk  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  peace. 

Acknowledging  then  that  there  is,  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  an  urgent  necessity  yea,  even  a  de* 
mand  for  this  better  moral  education,  we  come  to 
another  point,  viz. :  The  right  of  the  State  to  fur- 
nish this  moral  or  religious  instruction. 

Our  American  system  of  government  is  founded  on 
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monl  law»  and  on  that  found  in  the  Gospels  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  needs  no  special  recognition  of 
God  in  our  Constitution,  when  every  principle  laid 
down  in  our  national  and  state  constitutions  is  based 
oa  those  given  us  by  the  great  Lawgiver  himself.  I 
fail  to  sympathize  with  those  who  are  pleading  for  a 
recognition  of  God  in  our  national  constitution. 
You  might  as  well  strive  to  have  him  recognized  in 
oatore,  when  everything  of  his  creation  is  already 
teeming  with  His  glory  and  pointing  to  him  contin- 
ually as  the  Father  of  all. 

I  fail  again  to  sympathize  with  tho^e  who  are  striv- 
ing to  obtain  legislation  upon  the  subject. of  the 
Bible  in  our  common  schools.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  all  Christian  nations  to  be  the  great  book  of  mor- 
aLsy  and  whether  voted  in  or  out  of  the  schools,  the 
true  soul-loving  teacher  will  never  let  pass  an  oppor- 
innity  to  impress  its  great  moral  truths  and  lessons 
apon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  little  immortals 
placed  under  his  fatherly  watch  and  care. 

We  need  no  legislation  on  this  subject.  .  Let  it 
alone ;  but  see  to  it  that  you  have  teachers  that  will 
educate  your  children  for  true  men'  and  women. 

The  state,  it  is  acknowledged,  has  the  right  to 
make  laws  for  the  punishment  and  the  prevention  of 
crime.  Upon  this  one  principle  alone,  the  people 
would  have  the  right  to  demand  that  iheir  children 
should  receive  that  kind  of  education  that  should 
elevate  them  above  the  tendencies  of  vice  and  crime. 
If  the  state  have  the  right  to  make  laws  to  restrain 
its  citizens  from  infringing  on  the  right);  of  others, 
certainly  it  has  the  sauie  right  to  educate  its  youthful 
citizens  up  to  the  same  stand-point.  If  the  state 
have  the  right  to  punish  the  dishonest  and  fraudu- 
lent, certainly  it  has  the  right,  nay  more,  it  is  its  duty 
to  educate  its  people  up  to  that  stand- point  of  good- 
ness that  they  shall  be  able  to  escape  the  penalties  of 
thebw. 

If  the  state  can  legislate  against  thef\,  it  has  the 
right  to  so  train  up  its  members  of  society  that  they 
may  be  restrained  by  moral  force  rather  than  by 
prison  bars.  If  the  state  can  make  and  execute  laws 
igainst  the  committing  of  murder,  assuredly  it  has 
the  right  to  educate  its  subjects  to  respect  the  lives 
of  their  fellow- men.  If,  then,  the  state  has  the  right 
to  make  and  execute  the  laws  which  it  claims,  then, 
equally,  it  has  the  right,  and  it  becomes  its  duty,  to 
provide  that  kind  of  education  which  will  in  the 
greatest  degree,  prevent  the  committing  of  the  vices 
sad  crimes  prevalent  at  the  present  day.  Now,  ad- 
mitting the  necessity  of  this  moral  education,  and 
a^n  the  right  or  rather  the  duty  of  the  state  to  fur- 
aish  this  education,  we  come  to  the  most  important 
part  of  our  theme,  and  that  part  which  per- 
haps will  allow  the  greatest  latitude  of  opinion, 
viz.:  How  »hall  we  impart  moral  instruction, 
and  what  is  its  place  in  the  public  school  ?  In 
answering  this  highly  important  Question,  I  do  not 
intend  to  present  any  hobby-ridden  methods,  but 
briefly  to  point  out  several  ways  by  which  the  teacher 
may  assist  in  reaching  the  desured  result,  and  I  would 
not  forget  that  we  have  thousands  of  noble,  true- 
hearted  parents  who  are  eagerly  desiring,  and  aiding 
in  this  moral  instruction, by  home  training  and  by  in- 
stilling into  the  minds  of  their  loved  ones  the  necessi- 
ty for  something  outside  of  and  of  more  real  value 
than  that  instruction  to  be  obtained  simply  from 
books;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  would  I  pass  by 
the  iaxl  that  there  are  thousands,  yea,  tens  of  thou- 
sands, who  never  give  the  subject  of  their  children's 
education^  and  especially  the  moral  part«  a  moment's 


thought.  Hence  the  great  part  of  this  work  of  train- 
ing up  symmetrical  men  and  women  must  of  neces- 
sity, fall  to  the  lot  of  the  common  school  teacher. 
We  may  strive  to  shrink  from  the  task,  but  it  does 
not  relieve  us  of  this  God-given  responsibility. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which  we 
may,  in  a  measure,  satisfy  our  consciences  and  accom- 
plish the  result? 

First,  I  say,  by  example.  We  are  not  able  to  meas- 
sure  our  influence,  neither  can  we  judge  of  its  effects 
at  once  upon  those  around  us.  We  are  so  constituted 
that  we  possess  a  double  influence,  conscious  and  un- 
conscious ;  but  for  both  we  are  responsible.  None 
would  doubt  in  regard  to  the  first,  the  conscious,  I 
presume;  but  why  should  any  hesitate  to  answer  the 
responsibility  of  the  last  ?  The  unconscious  is  but 
the  outgrowth  of  the  conscious,  and  if  this  is  pure 
and  holy,  then  the  other  must  partake  of  the  same 
nature.  We  may  be  hypocritical  in  regard  to  the 
conscious,  but  we  shall  surely  betray  ourselves  in  the 
unconscious. 

•  These  influences  are  more  marked  in  school  life 
than  in  any  other,  because  teachers  are  continually 
brought  into  contact  with  younger  minds,  and  just  at 
that  time  in  life,  when  they  are  in  the  plastic  state 
and  can  be  easily  moulded.  Every  act  and  even 
every  look  will  make  its  impression  upon  childhood, 
and  will  stamp  itself  more  or  less  upon  the  character 
of  the  pupil.  I  often  feel  in  school  work  that  each 
child  represents,  as  it  were,  a  camera  upon  which  a 
photograph  of  all  our  acts  is  so  indelibly  fixed  that  it 
will  carry  its  impression  forever. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  we  show  forth,  by  example, 
the  virtues  we  would  desire  to  teach  others.  Per- 
haps we  do  not  often  think  how  intently  all  of  our 
pupils  are  watching  every  movement  of  ours,  every 
expression  of  the  countenance,  every  look  of  the  eye 
and  every  outward  demonstration  of  the  inward 
workings  of  our  minds  and  hearts. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  influential  moral  instruc- 
tion, I  wish  to  ask  you  to  contemplate  two  pictures, 
which  I  would  that  I  could  paint  in  such  living  charac- 
ters that  you  might  wear  them  in  your  memories  forever. 
They  are  pictures  of  the  same  school-room,  under 
different  instruction  at  different  times,  as  I  myself 
witnessed  it.  The  first  visit  was  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  teacher  who  felt,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
moral  responsibility  resting  upon  hini.  Kind  and 
gentle  in  manner,  gentlemanly  and  dignified  in  his 
bearing,  sympathizing  and  affectionate  in  disposition, 
yet  firm  and  unyielding  when  a  question  of  principle 
was  at  stake,  he  seemed  constantly  to  shed  around 
him  an  influence  softened  and  tempered  by  a  spirit  of 
love  for  those  who  were  receiving  their  instruction 
from  him  Every  pupil  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
the  spirit  uom  the  teacher,  and  each  seemed  to  feel 
his  responsibility  in  the  true  work  of  school -life.  The 
acts  of  each  one,  the  expression  of  their  countenan- 
ces, in  fact  the  whole  manner  and  tone  of  the  school, 
seemed  to  have  assimilated  itself  to  the  desires  of  the 
teacher ;  a  strong  moral  atmosphere  pervaded  every 
portion  of  the  school-room. 

Three  years  afterwards  I  again  visited  the  same 
school.  At  its  head  I  found  a  man  who,  in  many 
respects,  seemed  to  possess  fair  qualities  of  mind,  but 
not  of  spirit.  The  whole  scene  had  changed.  There 
were  unkindness  and  r'^ughness  in  manner,  a  lack  of 
gentlemanly  bearing  and  dignity.  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  school  seemed  to  be  regulated  by  subtleness  and 
deception.  Every  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  pupils 
to  disregard  the  desires  of  the  teacher,  and  a  recipro- 
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cal  spirit  manifested  on  As  part  to  use  all  the  power 
vested  in  him  to  the  discomfort  of  the  pupils.  One 
could  but  feel  that  almost  a  vacuum  of  moral  virtue 
existed  within,  judging  from  their  outward  appearance. 
What  caused  the  great  and  apparent  difference  ?  Had 
the  Bible  been  banished  from  the  school  ?  Certainly 
not !  Had  there  been  a  change  in  text  books  on 
moral  instruction  ?  Ah,  yes ;  but  that  text-book  was 
the  teacher  himself.  He  was  the  moral  regulator 
It  was  and  must  be  from  his  example  that  the  genial 
rays  must  proceed  which  should  warm  and  soften  the 
hearts  of  the  dear  youth  entrusted  to  his  care. 

We,  as  teachers,  play  upoa  the  heart-strings  of 
our  pupils,  even  as  the  musician  upon  the  organ ;  and 
if  he  must  be  master  of  the  keys,  if  he  must  know 
its  compass,  if  he  must  understand  all  its  stops  in 
order  to  produce  the  purest  harmony,  how  much 
more  essential  it  is  that  we,  as  players  upon  these 
divinely  constructed  instruments,  should  understand 
the  whole  nature  of  their  mechapism,  that  we  may 
avoid  all  discords  and  produce  nothing  but  perfect 
harmony. 

That  we  may  accomplish  this,  our  souls  must  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  souls  of  the  children.  Example, 
then,  I  would  place  at  the  head  of  the  list,  in  meth- 
ods of  moral  instruction,  believing,  as  I  do  sincerely 
and  truly,  in  the  old  Latin  motto,  Verba  docertt,  ex- 
empUi  trahunt^  '*  Words  teach,  examples  draw."  Next 
in  importance,  I  would  place  instruction  by  word  of 
mouth ;  always  endeavoring  so  to  lead  the  pupils  that 
they  would  not  accept  it  simply  as  the  truth  in  word^ 
but  that  they  might  receive  it  into  their  very  hearts 
and  apply  it  to  their  very  lives.  I  would  not  strive,  as 
some  advocate,  to  teach  the  pupil  honesty,  because 
it  is  policy  to  be  honest;  to  be  virtnous,  since  it  will 
pay  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  to  be  just  for  the  sake 
of'  justice.  But,  remembering  that  the  common 
school  is  the  product  of  Christianity,  I  would  go  far- 
ther, and  lead  the  pupils  to  be  honest,  virtuous,  just 
and  upright,  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  God's 
aws. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  those  who  would  ex- 
clude the  teaching  of  our  accountability  to  God  from 
our  public  schools.  We  might  just  as  soon  expect  to 
raise  a  crop  of  wheat  from  seed  sown  and  germinated 
in  the  cellar  without  the  light  and  heat  of  God's  sun- 
light, as  undertake  to  produce  a  crop  of  unselfish, 
noble,  pure  men  and  women  in  a  school-room  with 
the  sunlight  of  moral  responsibility  to  God  shut  out. 
Both  would  alike  be  failures.  If  we  would  remain 
in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  government,  we 
must  not  stop  short  of  teaching  the  gipeat  truth, 
*<Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

But  when  should  this  moral  instruction  be  given, 
•nd  how  ?  Shall  we  have  a  regular  time  in  our  pro- 
gramme set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  we  have 
regular  lessons  assigned  from  some  of  the  many 
b(K)ks  now  extant  upon  the  subject  ?  To  both  ques- 
tions, from  my  stand -point,  I  answer.  No.  Let  us 
not  knowingly  fall  into  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  in  Germany  and  other  countries  on  this  ques- 
tion, where  lessons,  occupying  nearly  one-third  of 
the  time  upon  theological  subjects,  are  taught,  but 
the  real  truths  contained  in  these  lessons  are  almost 
or  entirely  overlooked.  It  is  true,  practical,  vital 
morality  that  we  desire  to  infuse  into  our  American 
boys  and  girls,  and  we  wish  to  teach  them  that 
morality  is  above  sectarianism,  even  as  patriotism  is 
above  partisanship. 

Time,  of  course,  must  be  taken  in  order  to  ac- 


complish this  great  work.  It  is  true  that  every  well* 
regulated  and  well-disciplined  school  is  constantly 
imparting  moral  instruction;  and  let  me  remark  just 
here,  that  in  every  case  of  discipline,  an  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  associate  in  the  mind  of  the 
offender  the  punishment  with  the  evil  to  be  overcome, 
and  not  with  the  good  expected  to  result  from  the 
chastisement ;  otherwise  the  good  which  might  have 
resulted  is  rendered  odious  to  the  pupil  by  associa- 
ting it  with  his  guilt  and  his  punishment,  from  both  of 
which  he  shrinks. 

But  we  must  not  stop  here.  Moral  instruction 
must  permeate  every  lesson  and  exercise  of  the 
school,  and  a  teacher  should  never  miss  an  opporta- 
nity  to  impress  a  moral  truth,  and  as  Raphael  wis 
accustomed  to  see  and  feel,  that  there  was  an  impris- 
oned angel  in  the  blocks  of  marble  which  he  was 
cutting,  and  would,  therefore,  chisel  away  with  re- 
newed energy  that  he  might  set  the  prisoner  free,  so 
the  teacher  should  see  in  every  pupil  an  immortal 
soul  struggling  to  free  itself  from  the  shackles  of 
vice  and  immorality  which  would  bind  it  down  for- 
ever. 

As  the  old  philosopher  felt  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
little  garden,  that  though  small  in  its  dimensions,  yet 
it  had  a  wondrous*  height ;  so  should  the  teacher 
feel  in  regard  to  the  immortal  beings  under  his  con- 
trol; that  though  hedged  in  by  this  body,  yet  in 
moral  capacity  there  is  a  wondrous  height,  up  to 
which  it  is  his  privilege  and  duty  to  lead  this  trust- 
ing childhood.  Let  us,  as  educators,  remember  these 
beautiful  lines,  familiar  to  us  all : 

Thou  most  be  tnie  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach; 
Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 

Another  soul  wouldst  reach. 
It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 

To  give  the  lip*  full  speech. 
Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 

Shall  the  world's  fitmtne  feed ; 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  bea  fruitful  seed ;      . 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 

A  great  and  noble  creed. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  by  request,  read 
from  Mark  Twain's  **  Roughing  It,"  the 
account  of  "Buck  Fanshaw's  Funeral." 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that 
they  had  met  and  elected  Prof.  James  L. 
Harrison,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  be  their  Chair- 
man. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Breneman  then  delivered 
a  lecture  on  Sound,  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments. 


SOUND  AS  A  FORCE. 


BY  A.  A.  BRBNEMAN. 


If  there  is  one  comprehensive  idea,  one  grand 
generalization  which  will  serve  to 'mark  the  progress 
of  scientific  thought  during  the  present  century, 
it  is  that  which  refers  all  physical  phenomena 
to  the  action  of  correlated  and  interchangeable 
forces.  The  study  of  physical  science  to-day  is 
a  study  of  force.  Phenomena  translate  tbem« 
selves  most  readily  when  ouestioned  as  to  their 
rel  itions  with  the  measurable  element  of  mechan- 
ical force.    If  we  were  asked  to  define  this  term 
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force  what  should  we  say  ?  It  is  a  something  acting 
throdgh  matter  and  known  only  in  its  effects  upon 
matter.  Matter  is  the  roadway,  so  to  speak,  upon 
which  this  express  train  of  force  is  made  to  travel. 
An  eminent  man  of  science  has  said,  in  effect,  that 
were  the  space  between  sun  and  earth  a  perfect  vacu- 
um we  should  know  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
fonner  only  by  actual  contact  with  his  surface. 

It  is  to  the  action  of  force  in  the  case  of  sound  that  I 
would  call  your  attention  this  evening,  and  I  have 
chosen  this  subject  because  the  effects  of  sound  are 
produced  in  a  more  tangible  way  and  commonly  in 
a  medium  more  readily  examined  than  that  in  which 
foch  agents  as  light  and  heat  are  believed  to  act. 

Force  applied  to  matter  is  carried  through  it,  not 
instantaneously,  butbyakind  of  gradual  progression, 
like  the  motion  of  a  wave,  in  which  each  particle  is 
for  an  instant  the  vehicle  of  the  impulse  before  it, 
and  passes  it  on  to  a  particle  adjacent.  Were  I  to  resort 
•gain  to  the  railroad  for  a  figure,  I  should  say  that 
force  is  like  a  traveler  incessantly  changing  cars. 

When  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  wave-like 
iDotion  of  force,  your  minds  no  doubt  suggested  the 
material  in  which  we  most  commonly  see  waves,  and 
in  seeking  to  explain  wav4-motion  I  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  taJce  vfoter  as  the  starting  point 

I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  familiar  yet  beauti- 
ful appearance  of  water  agitated  by  a  blow,  as  when 
a  pebble  is  thrown  upon  a  smooth  surface  of  it. 
Those  widely  spreading  circles  moving  out  from  the 
centre  of  disturbance,  each  one  larger  and  fainter 
than  its  snccessor,  are  the  measures  of  the  force  with 
which  the  water  was  struck,  and  could  you  receive 
the  entire  force  of  these  waves  at  a  single  blow, 
would  closely  represent  it.  I  have  recently  seen  an 
aitide  which  suggests  in  a  striking  manner  the  force 
inherent  in  waves  of  water.  An  engineer  familiar 
with  the  physics  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  the  trade  of  the  Northern 
States,  whose  boato  navigate  that  river,  is  chargeable 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  levees  which  the  people  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi  maintain  for  the  restriction  of 
the  river  within  its  boundaries.  He  estimates  the 
aggregate  blow  annually  delivered  upon  these  banks 
by  the  comparatively  small  waves  which  steamboats 
produce,  as  equivalent  to  millions  of  tons.  Many 
instances  might  be  given  of  the  powerful  effects  of 
mall  water  waves.  It  must  be  plain  to  you  that  the 
disturbance  which  is  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  also  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  beneath 
that  surface,  and  that  if  the  agitation  could  first  be 
produced  under  water,  a  disturbance  like  that  pro- 
duced when  the  pebble  was  thrown,  would  be  carried 
upwards,  downwards,  and  in  all  directions  at  the 
tame  rate.  A  series  of  waves  would  thus  be  pro- 
duced which  we  may  compare  to  a  number  of 
hollow  balls,  one  enclosed  within  the  other.  Grasp 
this  idea,  and  yon  will  have  in  your  mind^s  eye  a  pic- 
tare  of  the  condition  of  the  air  just  after  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sound.  It  is  when  our  ears  intercept  por- 
tions of  the  surfaces  of  these  advancing  waves  that 
the  delicate  system  Which  constitutes  our  auditory 
apparatus  is  set  into  vibration,  and  we  have  the  sen- 
sation of  sound.  But  it  is  evident  that  for  each  in- 
dtvidnal  a  definite  portion  of  the  whole  wave  only  is 
eoncerncd  in  transmitting  the  sound.  A  chain  of 
air-particles,  so  to  speak,  is  the  line  connecting  his 
ear  with  the  source  of  sound.  I  propose,  therefore,to 
study  the  sonnd-wave  in  air  by  breaking  it  up,  in 
imagination,  into  all  of  the  chains  of  air  particles 
ndiating  from  the  source  of  sound,  and  taking  one 


of  these  as  the  representative  of  all.  Let  us  first 
inquire  how  the  force  is  repeated  from  one  particle 
to  another  along  this  chain  of  air.  Imagine  upon 
the  table  before  me  a  row  of  billiard  balls.  A  blow 
struck  at  one  extremity  of  the  line  -  would  be  re- 
peated throughout  its  whole  extent  until  the  final 
ball,  being  unsupported  at  its  farther  side,  would  be 
thrown  off.  The  time  elapsing  between  the  blow 
and  the  rebound  of  the  last  ball  would  depend  upon 
the  quickness  with  which  each  ball,  when  struck, 
handed  over  the  blow  to  its  neighbor.  Now  this 
power  of  re-acting  against  any  force  which  tends  to 
push  apart  or  draw  together  the  particles  of  a  body 
is  called  elasticity.  All  bodies  are  more  or  less  elas- 
tic, but  the  elasticity  of  some  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  others.  Let  us  begin  with  a  very  simple  experi- 
ment. I  have  here  a  common  ball  of  the  highly 
elastic  substance,  india-rubber.  Throwing  it  upon 
the  floor  with  some  force  it  immediately  returns  to  my 
hand.  The  blow  received  from  the  floor  for  an  in- 
stant squeezed  the  particles  of  india-rubber  together, 
but  it  was  followed  by  the  re-acting  kick  with  which 
these  particles  protested,  so  to  speak,  against  the 
enforced  crowding.  In  this  wa^  the  floor  was 
pushed  away,  relatively  speaking,  with  the  force  that 
a  moment  previous  had  been  applied  to  pushing  it 
against  the  ball. 

Again,  taking  a  bar  of  lead,  which  is  suspended 
by  a  string,  1  strike  it  smartly  with  this  piece  of  iron. 
The  sound  is  dull  and  heavy.  The  lead  is  pitted 
by  the  stroke  and  refuses  to  regain  its  shape.  Bend- 
ing the  bar,  it  remains  bent.  Lead,  therefore,  is  but 
slightly  elastic.  Compare  the  behavior  of  this  bar  of 
steel,  similarly  treated.  A  slight  tap  elicits  this  clear 
ringing  note  which  resounds  long  alter  the  blow. 
The  particles  of  this  highly  elastic  substance  once 
thrown  out  of  place  continue  to  move  backward  and 
forward,  under  the  impulse  first  given,  and  the  sur- 
rounding air,  receiving  a  series  of  blows  from  the 
vibrating  steel,  is  thrown  into  a  series  of  waves  which 
are  now  breaking  against  your  ears.  There  are,  in- 
deed, several  sets  of  waves  produced  in  this  case, 
but,  as  in  water,  all  pass  through  the  air  side  by  side 
at  the  same  rate,  and  without  affecting  the  motion  of 
each  other.  The  steel  bar  when  bent  will  return  to 
to  its  original  shape.  Sounding  this  tuning  fork  of 
steel,  by  drawing  across  its  prongs  a  violin  bow,  we 
obtain  a  clear,  ringing  note.  I  have  known  of  a  case 
in  which  a  steel  bar  bent  into  a  triangle  was  made  to 
do  duty  as  a  bell,  and,  from  what  yoo,  have  heard, 
you  will  readily  believe  that  it  was  effective.  It  has 
recently  been  proposed  to  substitute  bars  of  steel  for 
the  costly  chimes  of  bells  used  in  many  cities. 

Common  air,  though  much  less  elastic  than  many 
other  substances,  is  yet  sufiiciently  so  for  the  trans- 
mission of  these  impulses  which  give  to  our  ears  the 
sensation  of  sound.  Warm  air  is  more  elastic  than 
cold,  and  hence  conveys  sound  more  rapidly.  So 
much  for  elasticity. 

Returning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  air- 
wave, I  will  ask  you  to  observe  this  long  cord  of 
india-<rubber.  It  has  a  length  of  twenty-four  feet, 
which,  by  tension,  we  increase  to  thirty.  Imagine 
this  to  be  such  a  chain  of  air  particles  as  we  con- 
sidered a  moment  ago,  to  be  the  special  part  of  the 
air  wave  which  each  individual  employs  in  hearing. 
Consider  my  hand  as  the  source  of  sound,  and  the 
fixed  end,  high  up  the  wall,  as  the  entrance  to  the 
ear.  I  draw  the  cord  upwards  for  a  moment  with 
the  fingers  of  the  disengaged  hand,  and  then  sud- 
denly release  it.    A  short  curve  is  forined  and  runs 
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qaickly  along  the  cord  to  the  farther  end.  Stretch- 
ing the  cord  and  repeating  the  experiment,  we  find 
the  curve  to  pass  along  more  rapidly  because  the 
elasticity  of  the  cord  is  increased,  and  each  particle 
of  the  cord  re-acta  more  promptly  upon  its  neighbor. 
These  impulses  would  be  perceptible  as  shocks  to  a 
1  and  holding  the  farther  extremity  of  the  cord.  You 
will  observe  that  the  curve  on  reaching  the  farther 
end  is  reflected  and  returns  along  the  cord,  but 
always  imterUd;  that  is,  a  curve  which  is  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  cord  going  <nU^  is  underneath  in 
returning^  and  vice  versa.  This  fact  will  soon  be  of 
service  in  our  study.  Allowing  the  cord  to  swing 
slowly  up  and  down,  I  catch  its  motion  and  time  my 
hand  so  that  a  new  impulse  is  given  at  each  succes* 
sive  swing.  The  middle  point  is  now  moving  up 
and  down  through  a  space  of  twelve  feet,  while  all 
parts  towards  the  ends  are  moving  through  lesser  and 
lesser  distances.  Let  ns  agree,  tor  future  purposes, 
to  call  this  mode  of  motion  ^t  fitndamental  motion 
of  the  cord.  Again,  I  throw  a  carve  npon  the  cord 
at  such  a  time  that  it  shall  reach  the  middle  and  tend 
to  draw  it  upward  while  its  fundamental  swing  is 
moving  it  downward.  What  is  the  eflect  ?  The  cord 
is  simultaneously  acted  upon  by  two  forces  tending 
to  carry  it  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  forced  to 
come  abruptly  to  a  stop  and  remain  still,  but  the  two 
halves  of  the  cord  go  on  swinging  just  as  the  whole 
cord  did  before*  But  observe ;  they  swing  alternately, 
one  up»  the  other  down.  The  impulses  still  run  along 
the  cord,  but  they  cross  or  meet  each  other  at  the 
centre,  which  is  therefore  a  point  of  no  motion. 
Such  a  point  is  commonly  called  a  nod4.  The  halves 
of  the  cord  are  now  moving  at  twice  the  rate  of  the 
fundamental  motioo.  Giving  to  the  cord  a  succes- 
sion of  rapid  impulses,  I  break  it  up  on  the  same 
principle  into  three,  four,  five  and  six  moving  por- 
tions all  separated  by  fixed  points  or  nodes^  but 
similar  to  the  fundamental  form.  Of  course  all 
adjacent  parts  swing  in  opposite  directions.  This 
mode  of  dividing  the  cord  into  vibrating  parts  by  f 
series  of  rapid  impulses,  is  closely  analogous  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  chain  of  air-particles  may  be 
broken  up.  But  you  have  remarked,  perhaps,  that 
after  imparting  to  the  cord  a  motion  such  that  it  was 
broken  up  into  a  giv^n  number  of  parts  separated  by 
nodes,  I  held  my  hand  still,  and  allowed  the  cord  to 
continue  that  motion  by  means  of  its  elasticity.  An 
attempt  to  continue  the  impulses  at  the  same  rate 
would  have  caused  the  breaking  up  of  the  given 
series  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  because  my 
band  is  incapable  of  hitting  with  accuracy  the  times 
of  the  vibrating  parts.  If,  however,  we  can  obtain 
an  instrument  capable  of  swinging  a  cord  at  exactly 
equal  intervals,  the  motion  may  be  continued  for  a 
much  longer  time.  Such  an  instrument  we  have  in 
this  large  tuning-fork«  which,  unlike  the  one  previ- 
ously shown,  produces  but  feeble  sound.  Its  me-  < 
chanical  force  is  much  greater  however,  and  in  that 
respect  it  is  better  suited  to  our  present  purpose. 
When  set  into  vibration  by  the  bow  its  prongs  move 
to  and  fro  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum.  At- 
taching one  end  of  this  stout  silk  cord  to  a  hook  with 
which  the  prong  is  provided,  and  the  other  end  to  a 
support  placed  about  nine  feet  distant,  you  will  per- 
ceive, when  the  bow  is  drawn  over  the  fork,  that  a 
series  of  swelling  is  produced  upon  the  silk  cord. 
These  are  separated  by  nodes  and  in  all  respects  sim- 
ilar to  those  produced  on  the  lar;^  cord.  The  prong 
of  the  fork^  in  its  to-and-fro  motion,  gives  to  the  cord 
a  rapid  succession  of  jerks,  starting  a  series  of  curves 


which,  if  the  cord  be  long  enough,  as  it  is,  will  be 
intercepted  by  others  before  they  return  and  olbdei 
will  be  formed.  I  cannot  readily  produce  with  tk'k 
fork  more  than  one  rate  of  motion,  and  as  we  can- 
not send  the  curves  in  more  rapid  succesdon^  it  is  im- 
possible to  imitate  the  hand  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  vibrating  parts.  But  you  will  remember  that 
the  elasticity  of  the  cord  may  be  increased  by  stretch- 
ing it.  In  this  way  then  we  compel  the  impulses  to 
travel  more  rapidly,  the  curves  move  farther  befoit 
others  follow,  and,  in  consequence,  the  vibrating 
parts  into  which  the  cord  is  divided  are  fewer  and 
longer.  In  this  way  we  obtain  sucessively  six,  five, 
four,  three,  and  two  divisions  of  the  cord,  and  finally, 
under  extreme  tension,  we  find  the  impulse  to  malu 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  cord  before  another  is 
started,  and  the  cord  swings  at  its  fundamental  rate. 

The  two  cords  which  we  have  examined,  in  many 
points  resemble  our  ideal  chain  of  air-particles,  but  I 
cannot  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject  without  call- 
ing your  attention  to  an  instrument  which  is  a  truer 
representative  than  either  of  that  ideal.  It  is  a 
spring  of  brass  wire  which  we  extend  by  stretching 
to  a  length  of  eighteen  feet.  Its  great  elasticity  is 
shown  by  its  quivering  motion  -when  the  slightest 
impulse  is  impuuted  to  it.  It  is  now  held  fast  at  each 
end.  Catching  one  of  the  rings  of  the  spiral  I  draw 
it  back  and  then  suddenly  release  it.  It  rebounds, 
striking  its  neighboring  ring,  which  in  turn  transmits 
the  force  to  another,  and  in  that  way  the  impulst 
runs  along  the  spiral  to  its  farther  end,  where  it  isrs* 
fleeted  and  returns  in  the  same  way.  Repeating  the 
experiment,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  who  holds  tht 
farther  end  to  mark,  by  a  motion  of  his  hand,  dit 
moment  at  which  he  feels  the  shock.  In  this  way 
you  are  enabled  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  ths 
impulses  run  along  the  spring.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  during  this  passage  of  the  impulse  the  rings  of 
the  spiral  are  alternately  crowded  together  and  drawn 
apart,  or,  as  we  may  say,  they  undergo  amdensatim 
and  rarefaction  in  turn.  In  a  precisely  sinilai 
manner  does  a  chain  of  air-particles  behave  when  ex- 
cited by  an  impulse.  Its  particles  are  alternately  con- 
densed and  rarefied  along  the  chain  and  in  the  dires- 
tion  of  the  moving  force.  I  say,  then,  that  the  spring 
is  a  more  perfect  representative  of  an  air-chain  than 
are  the  cords,  because  the  particles  of  the  one  move 
back  and  forward  in  the  line  of  the  force  like  the  air- 
partides.while  those  of  the  other  move  across  that  line. 
Each  particle  moves  but  a  short  distance  to  and  fro, 
while  the  impulse  travels  the  entire  length  of  tbs 
spring.  It  is  possible  also  to  obtain  a  series  of  nodes 
in  the  spring,  but  from  the  nature  of  its  motion  the 
moving  parts  would  be  imperceptible  to  you. 

Having  now  come  into  possession  of  numerons 
analogies  bearing  upon  the  question  of  vibration  of 
the  air,  let  us  carry  our  experiments  directly  to  the 
testing  of  the  air  itself.  When  I  sound  this  till- 
ing fork  it  is  plain  that  its  prongs  are  striking  a  sap- 
cession  of  blows  upon  the  air,  and  that  a  series  of 
waves  should  be  started  along  the  chain  of  air-pani- 
cles which  reaches  out  into  space  in  the  line  of  the 
prong.  The  forward  morion  of  the  prong  crowds 
the  particles  together  and  causes  a  condensation,  tht 
backward  motion  permits  the  rebound  of  particles 
adjacent  to  the  prong  and  causes  rarefaction,  while 
both  condensation  and  rarefaction  pass  out  in  succes* 
sion  along  the  line  of  air-f>articles.  The  length  of 
the  air-wave  which  consists  of  a  oondensadon  and 
a  rarefaction,  will  depend  upon  the  speed  with  which 
the  impulse  moves  through  the  air,  or  upon  the  dis- 
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faince  which  one  impulse  is  enabled  to  moye  before 
another  is  started  after  it.  In  the  air  of  this  room, 
supposing  its  temperature  to  be  60^  Fahrenheit,  these 
impulses  move  at  the  rate  of  11 20  feet  per  second. 
The  fork  before  you,  when  its  lowest  note,  or  funda- 
mental, is  sounded,  strikes  the  air  at  the  rate  of  about 
190  blows,  in  tke  same  direction  per  second ;  hence 

the  impulse  will  pass  ^  or  about  six  feet  from  the 

pronf;  before  it  is  followed  by  another  of  like  kind, 
and  six  feet  is  therefore  the  length  of  the  air-wave  cor- 
responding to  the  sound  of  this  fork.  It  is  a  proper 
time  now  for  you  to  know  that  our  ears  are  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  as  sound,  impulses  that  reach 
them  at  a  lesser  rate  than  sixteen  per  second,  or 
at  a  gi'eater  rate  than  twenty-four  thousand  per 
second.  Within  these  limits  all  sounds,  whose  im- 
pulses or  vibrations  are  separated  by  equal  intervals  of 
time,  yield  true  musical  notes.  If  the  intervals  are  of 
oneqnal  length  the  sens.ition  is  unpleasant  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  noise.  Whether  the  note  be 
bi^  or  low  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second.  The  note  of  lower  pitch  has  fewer  vi- 
brations and  necessarily  represents  a  greater  wave 
length.  Waves  of  all  sizes,  i.  e.^  notes  of  all  degrees 
of  pitch,  pass  through  the  air  at  the  same  rate  and 
peus  through  and  among  each  other  without  losing 
their  identity.  Were  it  otherwise,  what  dire  confu- 
sion mast  be  produced  by  the  music  of  an  orchestra, 
where  the  note  of  a  violin  would  come  lagging  behind 
the  tones  of  the  double  bass  meant  for  its  accompa- 
niment ? 

I  have  here  a  square  tube  of  wood,  three  feet  in 
length,  open  at  both  ends  It  is  in  fact  the  tube  of  a 
church  organ.  I  am  using  it  at  present,  however, 
only  to  enclose  a  given  portion  of  air,  to  cut  out,  as 
it  were,  a  rod  or  bar  from  the  surrounding  air,  upon 
which  we  may  experiment.  Removing  the  fork  from 
its  case  and  striking  its  prong  upon  the  table,  it  is  set 
in  vibration,  but  the  sound  is  too  feeble  for  you  to 
hear.  •  Bringing  it  opposite  this  opening  in  the  end 
of  the  tube,  however,  the  sound  swells  out  into  a 
roar  of  considerable  power. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  explain  this  result. 
The  condensation  of  air  produced  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  passed  through  the  enclosed  air  to  the 
farther  end,  where,  meeting  free  air,  its  pressure  was 
relieved.  This  sudden  relief  of  pressure  by  means  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  air,  causes  a  rarefaction,  which 
runs  back  through  the  tube  to  the  starting  point. 
Now,  the  tube  is  of  such  a  length  that  this  entire 
journey  is  performed  in  just  the  time  intervening  be- 
tween two  outward  movements  of  the  prong  of  this 
fork.  In  consequence,  the  faint  sound  returned  to 
the  fork  is  added  to  a  similar  one  just  produced,  and 
by  continually  augmenting  the  faint  sounds,  we  obtain 
in  time  the  loud  note  which  you  have  heard.  A  tube 
then  gives  us  a  mode  by  which  any  slight  sound  may 
be  greatly  increased.  Observe  that  the  length  of  the 
open  tube  is  in  all  cases  Aa/f  the  length  of  the  air- 
wave to  which  its  note  corresponds.  The  three-foot 
tabe  resounds  to  a  fork  which  we  have  found  to  pro* 
duce  a  six-foot  wave.  The  organ  tube  is  furnished 
with  a  mouth- piece  through  which,  by  reason  of  its 
peculiar  construction,  a  sheet  of  air  may  be  directed 
against  this  wooden  edge,  opposite  the  slit  from  which 
the  air  issues.  A  flutter  of  air  is  thus  produced  from 
which  the  tube  selects  a  rate  of  vibration  to  which  it 
can  respond,  and,  upon  the  principle  just  explained, 
augments  this  sound  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Blowing  into  the  mouth-piece  we  obtain  a  note  which 


by  comparison  is  found  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
the  fork.  In  this  case  we  have  sounded  what  may 
be  called  the  fundamental  note  of  the  tube,  t.  e.,  its 
lowest  possible  note  as  an  open  tube.  The  column 
of  air  within  is  composed  of  two  quarter-waves  with 
a  node  at  the  centre,  the  entire  circuit  of  the  tube 
being,  as  already  mentioned,  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  whole  wave.  In  open  tubes  the  extremi- 
ties, being  in  communication  with  free  air,  can  never 
be  nodal  jtoints  but  are  jn variably  points  of  greatest 
motion.  Other  modes  of  division  may  be  obtained. 
By  a  more  forcible  blast  of  air  we  obtain  from  the 
tube  a  note  which  is  the  octave  of  the  last,  that  is, 
produced  by  twice  as  many  vi}>rations  per  second. 
The  confined  air  in  this  case  is  broken  np  into  a 
greater  number  of  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cord. 
There  are  now  two  nodes  within  the  tube,  one-fourth 
its  length  from  either  end,  while  the  middle  and  ex- 
treme points  are  in  most  rapid  motion.  In  the  case 
of  the  deepest  tone  or  fundamental  note  of  the  tube 
we  had  a  node  at  the  centre  only.  Now  this  node  may 
be  regarded  as  a  rigid  wall  within  the  tube,  against 
which  the  aerial  waves  abut^and  from  which  they  are 
reflected.  In  proof  of  this  we  place  at  the  middle  of 
the  tube,  within,  a  block  of  wood  entirely  filling  the 
passage.  The  same  note  is  obtained  whether  the 
tube  is  sounded  by  blowing  or  by  the  fork.  It  is  of 
the  pitch  of  <  the  fundamental  note.  The  height  of 
the  air-column  within  the  tube  is  only  18  inches  in 
this  case,  but  it  is  closed  at  one  end.  Bringing  the 
prong  of  our  vibrating  fork  to  the  mouth  of  this  tin 
jar,  also  eighteen  inches  in  height,  its  sound  is  in- 
creased in  a  similar  manner.  V^thdrawing  the  stop 
of  the  organ  tube  to  a  point  beyond  the  middle,  and 
increasing  the  height  of  the  jar  by  means  of  this  slid- 
ing collar,  we  find  in  each  case  that  the  fork  is  in- 
capable of  eliciting  a  note.  Eighteen  inches,  then,  is 
the  only  possible  length  for  a  closed  tube  which  shall 
respond  to  this  definite  note  of  this  fork.  But  the 
wave-length  of  the  fork  is  six  feet  or  seventy  two 
«inches.  A  closed  tube  then  resounds  to  a  note  whose 
wave-length  isfmr  times  that  of  the  tube.  The  note 
produced  by.  exciting  the  air  within  a  chsed  tube, 
then,  is  one  octave  lower,  i.  ^.,  it  represents  only  half 
as  nurny  vibrations  per  second  as  the  note  of  an  open 
tube  of  the  same  length.  Let  us  test  this  law. 
Placing  the  wooden  stop  just  within  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  and  sounding  the  tube,  we  obtain  this  deep  bass 
note.  Removing  the  stop  we  sound  it  again,  and  ob- 
tain the  fundamental  tone  of  the  open  tube  which  a 
musical  ear  will  readily  distinguish  as  one  octave 
higher  than  the  preceding.  The  fundamental  note 
of  the  closed  tube  represents  a  twelve-foot  air-wave» 
that  of  the  open  tube  a  six-foot  wave.  To  determine 
the  wave-length  of  any  note,  therefore,  we  have 
simply  to  find  the  closed  tube  which  resounds  to  it, 
and  to  quadruple  the  length  of  this  tube.  Nothing 
that  t  have  said,  however^  is  meant  to  conflict  with 
the  fitct  that  in  the  closed  tube  also  we  may  have 
subdivisions  of  the  air-column,  and  thereby  obtain 
higher  notes  bearing  simple  relations  to  the  funda- 
mental. 

Let  us  apply  the  laws  just  derived  to  substances 
other  than  air.  I  have  here  a  rod  of  glass,  five  feet 
in  length.  Holding  it  by  its  middle  we  ensure  the 
formation  of  a  node  at  that  point  when  the  rod  is 
made  to  vibrate;  A  piece  ot  moistened  flannel  is 
drawn  along  the  rod,  and  by  a  series  of  impulses,  in 
which  the  rod  is  alternately  grasped  and  released  in 
rapid  succession,  it  is  set  into  vibration  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length.    Waves  of  condensation  and  rare* 
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faction  are  now  traversing  the  rod  from  end  to  end, 
the  extremities  being  in  rapid  motion  while  the 
middle  is  at  rest  The  motions  of  the  glass  are 
transferred  to  the  air,  and  you  catch  this  high  shriek- 
ing sound,  which  is  the  fundamental  note  of  the  rod. 
Now,  as  the  impulses  travel  along  the  glass  at  a  rate 
seventeen  times  as  great  as  in  air,  it  is  evident  that 
the  note  here  obtained  is  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  note 
of  a  column  of  air  less  than  four  inches  in  length.  In 
other  words,  the  note  of  an  air-column  five  feet  in 
length  corresponds  to  that  of  a  glass  rod,  of  equal 
thickness,  and  eighty-five  feet  long.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  some  difRculty  to  construct  a  musical  in- 
strument of  glass  where  tones  of  low  pitch  were  de- 
sired. The  same  effects  are  produced  when  tubes  of 
glass  are  rubbed.  This  fine  six-foot  tube  yields  a 
clear  ringing  note  superior  in  beauty  to  any  sound 
that  I  can  produce.  Simultaneously  rubbing  these 
tubes  of  different  thicknesses  we  obtain  a  chord 
which  musicians  would  call  a  lhir<f.  I  need  not 
enter,  at  this  time,  into  the  explanation  of  the  higher 
tones  possible  in  the  case  of  tubes.  The  rules  de- 
rived in  the  case  of  the  air-column  are  equally  appli- 
cable here.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  now  obtaine-l 
a  means  of  estimating  the  rate  at  which  impulses 
travel  in  any  medium  from  the  known  velocity  in  air. 
Simply  ascertain  the  lengths  of  columns  of  air  and  the 
given  materials  respectively  producing  notes  of  equal 
pitch.  These  lengths  areto  each  other  as  the  rates 
of  transmission. 

You  will  remember  that  the  node,  or  point  of  no 
motion  in  a  vibrating  body,  is,  of  necessity,  the  point 
where  particles  are  submitted  to  the  greater  strain, 
and  were  the  vibrating  substance  to  break  under 
its  own  violent  motion,  it  must  break  at  this  point. 
Holding  this  large  tube  at  its  middle  point,  I  move 
the  pad  rapidly  up  and  down  along  the  tube,  avoid- 
ing pressure.  The  note  swells  out  loudly,  indicating 
great  agitation  of  the  particles,  and  finally  the  tube 
falls  apart  at  its  middle  point.  Were  you  to  examine 
these  fragments  you  would  find  that  they  have  the* 
form  of  rings,  corresponding  to  the  layers  of  glass 
which  transmitted  the  vibrations,  while  the  rings 
themselves  are  marked  by  fine  circular  cratks  which 
indicate  that  the  subdivision  is  carried  to  microscopic 
fineness.  This  effect  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  accum- 
ulated result  of  slight  impulses,  since  the  force  ap- 
plied to  the  tube  was  in  no  case  sufficient  to  produce 
instant  rupture. 

*In  conclusion,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  some 
experiments  of  an  order  entirely  different  from  the 
preceding,  but  especially  calculated  to  exhibit  the 
/orce  effects  of  sound.  The  finely-pointed  tube  be- 
fore you  is  attached,  through  this  stand  and  tube, 
to  a  reservoir  of  gas.  Opening  the  stop-cock,  and 
lighting  the  jet,  I  reduce  its  height  to  half  an  inch, 
and  enclose  the  flame  in  this  wide  tube  of  glass,  as 
an  Argand  oil  flame  is  enclosed  in  its  chimney.  At 
certain  positions  within  the  tube  the  fiame  acquires  a 
peculiar  club  shape  and  slowly  swells  into  this  mo- 
notonous song.  The  note,  as  you  will  imagine,  has  a 
close  relation  to  the  length  of  the  enclosing  tube. 
It  is  in  reality  the  fundamental  note  of  this  tube,  the 
same  note  which  I  can  produce,  though  quite  too 
indistinct  for  your  ears,  l^  blowing  across  the  end  of 
the  tube.-  The  draught  of  hot  air  up  the  tube  pro- 
duces a  fluttering  motion  of  the  flame,  from  which 

*It  is  proper  to  mention  that  die  lecture  is  here  gi^en  as  orig- 
inally prepared.  Owin^  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  it  was 
deemed  advisahle  to  omit  the  flame  experiments  and  their  dis- 
cussion. 


flutter  the  tube  selects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  organ 
tube,  a  tone  corresponding  to  its  own,  and  by  i«. 
peated  reflections  of  one  wave  after  traveling  the  tube 
upon  another  just  about  to  start  on  the  same  journey, 
intensifies  this  one  note  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
The  little  flame  is  now  bobbing  up  and  down 
within  the  tube  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  upward 
and  downward  rush  of  the  impulses.  It  Is  actually 
being  blown  out  and  relighted  by  the  hot  air  about 
five  hundred  times  a  second.  Reducing  the  size  of 
the  flame,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  note  which  is  an 
octave  higher  than  this.  Replacing  the  tube  by 
longer  or  shorter  ones,  we  have  in  turn  lower  or 
higher  notes.  For  a  tube  of  given  length,  however, 
the  flame  can  sound  only  a  given  note,  or  some  high- 
er tone  whose  rate  of  vibration  bears  to  that  of  the 
first  the  relation  of  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  to  I.  Placing  a 
larger  tube  like  a  collar  over  the  first,  we  obtain,  as 
the  length  of  the  tube  is  altered  by  the  sliding  of  the 
collar,  a  wailing  tone,  rising  or  falling  as  the  tube  is 
shortened  or  lengthened.  A  more  curious  effect 
awaits  us.  Placing  this  small  flame  at  a  point  within 
this  short  tube  such  that  it  refuses  to  sing,  I  call  to  it 
in  a  tone  which  I  have  previously  found  to  be  the 
tone  of  the  tube.  The  flame  responds  with  the  same 
note  and  continues  to  sing  after  my  voice  has  ceased. 
Quenching  the  song  by  closing  the  end  of  the  tube 
I  repeat  the  note  from  a  greater  distance,  and  again 
the  flame  responds. 

Starting  several  notes  below  this,  I  run  up  the 
scale,  stopping  long  enough  between  the  notes  for 
you  to  satisfy  yourselves  that  the  flame  remains  silent 
At  the  instant  when  the  proper  note  is  reached,  how- 
ever, the  flame  bursts  into  song.  From  any  combi- 
nation of  notes  it  would  pick  out  this  one  with 
unerring  accuracy.  What  is  the  explanation  ?  The 
sound  of  my  voice  produced  a  series  of  air-waves  to 
which  the  air  within  the  tube  could  respond.  The 
flame  was  started  into  vibration  at  the  same  rate,  it 
re-acted  upon  the  air  within  the  tube  which  in  turn 
re-inforced  its  sounds  as  before  explained.  At  a  dif- 
ferent point  within  the  tube  the  flame  is  capable  of 
starting  itself  into  song  I  place  it.  now  at  a  point 
such  that  it  requires  a  whole  minute  to  accumulate  a 
sound  audible  to  you,  but,  during  most  of  that  time, 
I  hear  it  slowly  building  itself  up.  so  to  speak,  by  ac- 
cumulation of  its  own  slight  impulses. 

Again,  I  have  here  a  nsdced  flame  which  rises  from 
this  burner  to  a  height  of  nearly  two  feet,  and  yet  is 
less  in  thickness  than  a  finger.  The  long  tongue  of 
flame  issues  under  great  pressure.  It  is  in  fact  at 
such  a  point,  that,  if  the  pressure  be  increased  in  the 
slightest  degree,  it  will  roar,  and,  changing  shape, 
will  sink  to  a  much  lesser  height.  An  ordinary  gas* 
burner  often  behaves  in  a  similar  way  when  the  stop 
cock  is  widely  opened.  The  roaring  is  produced  by 
vibration  of  gas  within  the  orifice  of  the  burner, 
when,  by  reason  of  extreme  pressure,  it  is  rr<nwW,  so 
to  apeak,  at  that  point.  Permit  me  to  use  a  homely 
illustration :  A  flock  of  sheep,  driven  rapidly  through 
a  narrow  gate,  often  become  so  closely  wedged  in 
that  a  few  are  forced  to  retire  before  those  remaining 
can  pa.ss  the  gate.  The  retiring  sheep  being  in  the 
front  rank,  rush  at  the  next  instant,  with  the  others, 
towards  the  gate,  they  are  wedged  again,  but,  as  the 
rear  members  of  the  mass  retire  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure, those  which  had  previously  retired  are  now 
ready  to  pass  through.  Suppose  this  spasmodic  ac- 
tion to  be  uniform  in  period,  the  whole  mass  of  sheep 
will  be  alternately  urged  forward  and  thrown  back,  a 
few  passing  the  gate  at  each  impulse.    If  yon  have 
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grasped  the  illostration  you  will  readily  apply  it  to 
Uie  case  of  gaseous  particles  under  pressure  forcing 
their  way  through  the  narrow  orifice  of  the  burner. 
When  the  orifice  is  just  large  enough  to  avoid  this 
condition  of  excessive  crowding  the  gas-flame  burns 
smoothly,  but  a  very  slight  impulse  from  without 
will  suffice  to  throw  the  gas  into  this  condition  of  vi- 
brations. With  the  flame  before  you  I  find  that  high 
notes  only  can  produce  this  effect.  It  is  especially 
sensitive  to  this  chirping  sound  of  the  lips.  You  see 
it  shortening  when  I  produce  that  sound  at  a  distance 
of  ao  feet  from  the  flame.  At  the  suggestion  of  a 
kissing  sound  it  is  intensely  shocked.  A  hiss  affects 
it  strongly.  I  recite  the  words  <*  So  slowly  sinks  the 
setting  sun;"  at  each  recurrence  of  the  sibilant  it 
•  sinks.  I  strike  together  these  rods  of  glass;  at  every 
toQch  the  flame  shortens.  I  shake  this  little  bunch 
of  keys ;  at  a  distance  of  many  feet  the  flame  still 
quivers  in  sympathy.  The  crumpling  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  produces  violent  agitation.  The  vowel  sounds, 
A  and  I,  affect  it  more  strongly  than  those  of  E,  O, 
and  U.  I  have  been  much  annoyed,  at  times,  when 
experimenting  with  these  flames,  to  find  them  leaping 
at  improper  times  to  the  sound  of  a  distant  black- 
smith's anviL  Remember  that  these  slight  sounds 
produce  waves  of  air  which  are  the  true  means  of 
communicating  the  impulses  to  the  distant  flame. 
No  experiment  that  I  could  make  would  more  strik- 
ingly illustrate  the  fact,  at  which  I  have  especially 
aimed  in  the  lecture,  namely,  that  all  sound-waves, 
however  small,  are  true  vehicles  of  mechanical  force. 

It  would  seem,  then,.that  the  force  of  sound,  like 
matter,  is  indestructible.  It  has  long  been  said  that 
the  his  of  a  grain  of  sand  would  destroy  the  balance 
of  the  universe.  May  we  not  say  with  equal  truth, 
that  the  hss  of  the  faintest  sound  wave  would  pro- 
duce a  like  catastrophe  ?  E^ch  sound  whether  loud 
or  faint,  each  impulse  of  the  atmosphere,  finds  some- 
where a  responsive  thrill,  whether  it  be  the  thunders 
that  shake  the  mountain  peaks  or  those  softer  impul- 
ses which  are  led  through  vibrating  membranes,  over 
long  bridges,  and  through  tortuous  passages,  to  pro- 
duce at  last  that  motion,  or  change  in  brain  matter, 
which  under  the  name  of  music  charms  the  senses 
of  a  Mozart. 

I  have  chosen  to  treat  the  subject  in  this  experi- 
mental and  reasoning  way  because  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  you,  as  teachers,  would  more  readily  appre- 
ciate a  mode  in  which  the  listener  is  made  his  own 
discoverer.  The  mode  is  a  more  laborious  one,  per- 
haps, and  less  suited  to  mere  entertainment ;  but  it  is 
one  which  makes  the  subject  studied  more  truly  your 
own.  Our  conclusions  have  been  built  upon  our 
experiments.  And  this  is  the  way,  after  all,  in  which 
we  must  teach,  if  our  students  are  to  become  think- 
ing men;  if  they  are  to  become  questioners  and  ob- 
servers in  the  world;  if,  in  fine,  they  are  ever  to 
arrive  at  that  condition  of  skepticism  in  regard  to 
unsupported  assertion,  which,  in  matters  of  science, 
is  the  stepping-stone  to  knowledge. 


On  motion  of  Supt.  Luckey,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously : 

Rtsohfed^  That  our  chairman,  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hays, 
is  entitled  to,  and  is  hereby  tendered,  the  thanks  of 
the  members  of  this  Association,  for  the  able,  cour- 
teous and  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the 


Treasurer's  account,   made   the  following 

report : 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  14,  1873. 
The  committee  appointed  to  audit  Uie  account  of 
Mr.  D.  S.  Burns,  late  Treasurer  of  the  Association, 
beg  leave  respccfully  to  report  as  follows  : 

Balance  in  Treasury  August  22,  1872 %    303  45 

Enrollment  fees  rec'd  in  1872 1,102  05 

^1,405    50 

Expenses  of  Association  to  Aug.  12, 1873..      730  34 

Balance  in  Treasury {^675  16 

Signed,  Geo.  L.  Maris, 

C.  H.  Brelsfo&d, 
Auditing  Committee, 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  re- 
ported through  their  chairman,  Mr.  H.  O. 
Gibbons,  as  follows : 

Resohfed^  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the 
teachers  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  for  the  com- 
fortable and  elegant  hall  provided  for  our  meeting ; 
also  for  the  pleasant  and  very  enjoyable  boat  excur- 
sion down  the  Ohio. 

Resohfedy  That  we  most  heartily  recommend  the 
co-operation  existing  lietween  our  public  school 
teachers  and  the  professors  of  the  classical  institu- 
tions of  the  state ;  and  that  we  will  lend  our  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools  as 
will  connect  the  public  schools  with  the  college. 

Resolved^  That  a  more  extensive  course  of  study, 
and  a  more  thorough  school  discipline,  is  most  desir- 
able for  all  who  are  training  for  teachers;  and  that 
a  higher  mental  and  moral  culture  on  the  part  of  our 
school  instructors  would  be  the  certain  means  of  ele- 
vating all  our  institutions  of  learning  and  rendering 
them  more  acceptable  to  the  public. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  most  desirable  that  all  our 
teachers  be  required  to  pass  examinations  in,  and  re- 
quired to  teach  music  and  drawing,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  make  a  report  on 
these  subjects  at  next  stated  meeting. 

Resohedy  That  the  attention  of  our  school  author!- 
ties  be  called  to  the  condition  of  boot-blacks  and 
news-boys,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  children  not 
receiving  the  benefits  of  our  public  schools. 

Resolved^  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to 
those  members  of  the  Association  who  prepared  and 
read  the  able  papers  presented  for  discussion,  and  to 
those  who  have  furnished  the  excellent  and  enter- 
taining music  and  readings  which  we  enjoyed  during 
the  session 

Resolved^  That  the  Association  wish  to  bear  testi- 
mony of.  their  confidence  in  our  State  Superinten- 
dent, Dr.  J.  P.   Wickersham,  and  of  their  high 
appreciation  of  his  most  excellent  services. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  thank  the  newspaper 
press  of  Pittsbui^^h  for  their  faithful  and  full  report 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Chair  then  called  upon  the  President 
elect  to  make  the  "usual  speech." 

Mr.  Luckey  responded,  thanking  the  As- 
sociation for  the  honor  conferred  in  his 
election.  If  he  succeeded  in  presiding  over 
the  body  in  half  as  good  style  as  the  present 
chairman,  he  should  consider  himself  very 
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fortunate.  While  he  expected  his  good-na- 
ture to  carry  him  through  many  difficulties, 
he  could  not  enliven  the  proceedings  with 
the  ready  wit  of  Dr.  Hays.  For  the  teach- 
ers of  Pittsburgh,  he  would  say  that  they  had 
tried  to  make  the  session  pleasant  and  agree- 
able to  their  visitors,  and  would  welcome 
them  at  any  time,  singly  or  collectively,  and 
take  pleasure  in  showing  them  the  schools, 
which  are  not  yet  what  they  should  be,  but 
this  he  hoped  public  spirit  would  yet  make 
them.  Pittsburgh  teachers  would  remem- 
ber the  present  and  former  meetings  with 
pleasure,  and  endeavor  to  send  larger  dele- 
gations to  the  annual  gathering  in  the 
future  than  she  had  done  in  the  past. 

Gen.  Louis  E.  Wagner,  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  Philadelphia,  was  called  upon 
and  responded  briefly.  It  had  been  his 
fortune,  or  misfortune,  to  be  connected  with 
public  affairs  in  Philadelphia — in  Councils 
and  in  the  Board  of  Control — ^and  he  could 
therefore  appreciate  both  their  advantages 
and  deficiencies.  Philadelphia  has  not  been 
niggardly  in  school  appropriations;  we  have 
spent  four  millions,  and  will  soon  add  an- 
other, for  we  do  nothing  by  less  than  a 
million.  We  have  an  army  of  scholars,  a 
brigade  of  teachers,  and  a  regiment  of  direc- 
tors; but  we  are  deficient  in  this,  that  all 
this  great  army  drifts  along  without  a  head. 
We  are  not  so  lucl^  as  Pittsburgh ;  we  need 
a  school  superintendent,  and  we  will  keep 
pegging  away  until  we  get  one.  When  to 
all  our  present  advantages  we  add  an  effi- 
cient head,  our  system  will  be  complete, 
and  all  its  parts  will  work  together  in  a  har- 
monious whole;  and  so  he  pronounced  the 
benediction  upon  Philadelphia.  [Applause 
and  laughter.] 

He  very  warmly  congratulated  those  who 
had  been  privileged  to  attend  all  the  ses- 
sions. Pittsburgh  had  done  herself  honor  in 
receiving  the  Association,  and  the  members 
would  carry  away  with  them  pleasant  recol- 
lections, as  well  assolid  benefits.  He  hoped 
the  influence  of  the  Association  would  con- 
tinue to  increase  from  year  to  year,  to  the 
benefit  of  its  members,  and  the  profit  of 
our  educational  system,  public  and  private, 
throughout  the  state. 

Dr.  Hays  wondered  what  kind  of  a  speech 
it  would  have  been  if  the  general  had  found 
his  trunk. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Ford,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  returning  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  to  the  managers  of  Dixmont 
Hospital,  for  their  kind  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  the  excursionists  on  Wednesday. 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Martin  read  a  selection— 
"An  Idyl  of  the  Period." 

Professor  Shoemaker  was  called  for,  and 
the  audience  would  take  no  excuse ;  so  he 
read  "Pat's  Excelsior." 

Dr.  Wickersham  was  called  upon,  and 
after  returning  thanks  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions  and  the  Association  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  confidence,  remarked  that 
one  of  the  newspaper  reporters  had  de- 
scribed him  as  "on  the  shady  side  of  life." 
Perhaps  that  was  correct,  though  probably 
meant  as  a  joke ;  and  he  would  take  an  old 
man's  privilege,  and  remind  the  body  of  a 
scrap  of  history.  This  Association  was 
formed  at  Harrisburg  in  1852;  and  the 
next  meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
came  out,  passing  over  the  mountains  on  the 
old  inclined  planes,  with  a  handful  of  edu- 
cational men  from  the  east.  The  contrast 
is  great  between  that  meeting  and  the 
present. 

We  were  just  as  much  in  earnest  then  as 
you  are  now,  but  we  were  few  in  numbers, 
though  the  meeting  was  all  that  could  be 
asked  in  spirit.  He  considered  the  present 
meeting  a  success.  The*  unpleasant  weather 
and  the  rumors  of  cholera  were  against  it. 
It  is  emphatically  a  meeting  of  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  education  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  as  such  it  is  a  magnificent  . 
success.  Looking  back  to  the  beginning  of 
this  work,  he  felt  that  those  who  remain  of 
the  men  of  those  times  are  growing  old ; 
the  young  must  take  their  places,  assume 
their  burdens  and  build  up  a  system  without 
an  equal  in  the  Union  or  the  world. 

President  Hays  said  that  the  teachers  of 
Western  Pennsylvania'  are  alive  and  in 
earnest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  work  of 
education.  He  hoped  all  would  return  to 
their  homes,  ready  to  use  in  their  schools, 
and  give  their  pupils  the  benefit  of,  what 
they  had  learned  here.  He  knew  no  grander 
work  than  this  work  of  instruction.  To 
those  who  take  it  up  with  a  proper  sense  of 
the  responsiblity  it  involves,  it  is  not  mere 
drudgery,  but  excites  an  enthusiasm  worthy 
of  those  who  labor,  not  for  themselves  alone 
but  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  world  in  which  we  live.  And  now, 
after  a  pleasant  and  harmonious  session,  in 
which  there  had  not  been  a  single  unkind 
word'or  feeling,  we  would  close  as  we  began, 
with  a  song  of  thanksgiving  to  our  Creator. 

The  Association  sang  the  long-metre 
doxology,  and  after  a  brief  prayer  and  bene- 
diction by  Dr.  Hays,  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Shippensburg,  in  August,  1874. 
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MEMBERS  IN  ATTEK  DANCE. 


jaUCBSHT— 85. 

A.  T.  Douthett, 

Matilda  Wan, 

Maiy  Cooper, 

Linw  Weaver, 

Aaaie  Boswick, 

Haitic  Davis, 

£.  Mills. 

Keziah  Kennedy, 

M-  A.  Duncsm, 

Msiy  D.  Leckey,  ' 

S.A.Ncale, 

EanuGeocKe, 

Sue  £.  Hunter, 

Aoaic  E.  Hunter, 

I.U.Leckey, 

J  J.  Sno4gnas, 

Ajigie  Stewart, 

M.  H.  McCabe, 

MaryM.Aiger, 

Eta  Mc£«ren, 

SskdieJ.  Kidd, 

liaryC.  Hayes, 

Jdis  Morrow, 

k.  H.  Young, 

I  M.  Conroy, 

Kanict  A.  Graham, 

S.  Leaker, 

A.  0.  Mitchell, 

MarvC.  Boder, 

S.  C  Farrar, 

M.  B.  Kingcrlee, 
Jennie  Sterling, 
Jeaaie  Adair, 
Aanie  Smith, 

M.  J.  McDonald, 
R.McFaU 
Hattie  Dawes, 
Eaoia  McUwaln, 
(p>  M.  Shiletto, 
G.  A.  Smith. 
S.M.HaUer, 
Annie  Nevin, 
M.  £.  Galbraith, 
TtUie  Jamison, 
MaiT  M.  Renwick, 
L.H  Renwick, 
Lucy  Rogere, 
Kane  McCormick, 
AsaieB.  Fraaer, 
AoaaRutaeli, 
J.  W.Bailey, 

w.  I. Morehead, 
Aanie  C.  Rogers, 
Befia  Hunter. 
J.  B.  Wilkinson, 
Aaaie  £.  Wilcox, 
2.  A.  Bunn, 
Maiyii;.  Walker, 
Liaaie  M.  Read, 
Sidie;  Wright, 
n  nenion, 
S.J.  Gvdner, 
O.H  PhiUps, 
Sue  Johnson, 
Bdl  Johnson, 
AanaCMcCall, 
T.T.  Newlin, 
it.  M.  Cargo, 

(Music  i'eacher,) 
JJassicJ  UcCiwh, 
Qa«  Peebles, 
Jolia  Scott. 
^  F.Mays, 
■undHamifion, 
Mary  Ross, 
AwaMcCague, 
Maggie  Grewsen, 
a«lie  E  Patton, 
Mary  McElwain, 
EfBBU  B<  Means, 
Mary  M.  Brown, 
BUM.  Brown, 
J«nieM.Orr, 
w«A.  Maloney, 
Maiy  "-"*- 


ARMSntOMO— xy. 

A.  D.  Glenn, 
J.  P.  Redick, 
£dward  Burks, 

C.  C.  Emigh, 
Hugh  McCandlesa, 
M.  A.  McCandless, 
M.  £.  McCandlcas, 
MiUie  Taylor, 
Liszie  Gibson, 
Mattie  Crosby, 
Celia  Sherman, 
Lizzie  Keppie, 
Anna  L  Paul, 
Retu  McCain, 
WiUiam  T.  Slater, 
M.  L.  Thounhurst. 
J.H    Dickey, 

BBAVBIt — la. 

M.  L.Knigfau 
Sallie  Piatt, 
Mary  Piatt, 
John  Knott, 
Benj.  Franklin, 
J.  G.  Hdlman, 
Sadie  A  Nickudk, 
Mary  G.  Bryan, 
Martha  C.  Bryan, 
Mary  R.  Bunn, 
Tillie  E.  Morehead, 
Mary  V.  Morehena, 

ItVCJQI— 1. 
W.  W.  Woodruff. 

BBMCS— Z. 

D.  B.  Brunner, 

BLAUt — 7. 

J*  B.  Huiluoa, 
J .  A.  Ikfyue, 
i:.mmaj.  Lonti, 
i^iiiuc  iMeviile, 
G.  Marsden, 
D.  b.  Keith, 
L..  B.  Crumoaker, 

BUTLBA— J. 

R.  U.  Voung, 
Uexter  dtoups, 
J.  U.  Harbuon, 

CAMBBZA— X. 

A.  Zeco. 

CBMTRB— a. 

James  \.4daer, 
^wllie  Mesoit. 

CMBSTBM— a. 

G.  L.  Maris, 
Ocurge  iki.  Pbilips. 


Ct.AJUON— 3. 

J.  E.  Wood, 
U.  h.  f«iau, 
A.  J .  Davw. 

Cl^B^HPIBLO^a. 

George  ikl.  i'nihpa, 
J .  A.  i^wen»ax« 

CRAWPOKD— 7. 

J.  F.  Burweii, 
K.  F.  coUom, 

X^annieG.  Msuher, 
J  •  C  Gradam, 
oaran  Mcbnure, 
A.  J.  Maxwell, 
h^tnuy  daxgent. 

CUMaBKLANI>— S, 

I>.  k.  Kast, 
G.  M.  D.  h«keb 
George  P.  beard! 
Mary  E.  Stewart, 
^-*n"»«  K.  atewaru 

SAUFHIN— -^ 

S.  D.  Ingram, 
Annie  L.  Morgan, 
D.  6.  Bums,         ' 
Mary  E.  Smith. 


J.  A.  Cooper, 
H.  S.  Jones, 
C.  J*  bmith, 
G.  A.  Langley, 
H.  C  Missimer, 
V.  G.  Curtis, 
A.  Chaktly. 


S.  A.  £spy» 
A.  S.  Cameron, 
Elaanor  V.  Whiuqg. 

GRJBBNB— 4. 

A.  B.  Miller, 
Ruth  Martin. 

IMOIAMA^-}. 

Samuel  Wolf, 
Nannie  Lafferty, 
W.  V.  Moore. 

LAIfCASTBB— XO. 

J.  P.  Wickersham, 
Edward  Brooks, 
A.  A.  Breneman, 
J.  P.  McCaskey, 
Mr.J.  D.  Pyott, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Pyott, 
Sarah  E.  Powers, 
Theo.  Ueistand, 
A.  W.  Uouck, 
S.  L.  Fry. 

LAWRBNCB— 7. 

W.  N.  Aiken. 
J^.  Q.  Stewart, 
Emma  Kennedy, 
Koxie  Kennedy, 
U.  C.  Mars.iall, 
L.  J.  Patterson, 
E.  A.  Bryant. 

LUZBKIfB— X. 

Joseph  Koney. 

MBRCBX — 13. 

N.  W.  Portet, 
W  F.  Stewart. 
Bfaggie  Buchanan, 
Esiner  Hayes, 
R.  C.  Kerr, 
S.  A.  Kerr, 
S.  A.  Watson, 
Elizabeth  McEntire, 
Seth  Gordon, 
Lizzie  Gordon, 
Fannie  Johnson, 
James  W.  Grr, 
J.  W.  Walker. 

MIPPLIN-^, 

i.  M.  B411. 
lary  MbCord. 

MOZTTOUR— 9. 

L.  Amerman. 

KORTMA9fPTOI»--a. 

W.  C.  Catteh, 
D.  B.  King. 

KORTKiniBBRL*I>— ^I . 

Saul  Shipman. 

PHILADBLPHIA— I Z . 

Fletcher  Sickel, 
Harry  Brebford, 
W.  H  Parker, 
A.  K.  Housekeeper, 
R.  £.  Housekeeper, 
A.  Housekeeper, 
H.  B.  Whittington, 
William  Stevens, 
~.  W.  Shoemaker, 
Walk, 
Eaton. 
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PITTSBURGH— aza. 
Geo.  J.  Luckey, 
JPauline  Bartbeiger, 
BellaJ.McCandless, 
Ella  P.  Palmer, 
Sadie  J.  Scott, 


J  C.  Dolan, 
K.  L.  Andersoo, 
Lide  Mason, 
Annie  Bamford, 
Lizzie  Bamford, 
M.  G.  Louden, 
Rachel  Ewing, 
Annie  Currv, 
Annie  D  Marshall, 
Kate  C.  RIeharda, 
Rachel  Fowler, 
Rebecca  Munn, 
Hester  Munn 
Hannah  Lyon, 
Ida  B.  Burtt, 
Maggie  Krceson, 
Mary  R.  Read, 
Sadie  J  Hamilton, 
Sallie  £  Bartley, 
Mollie  Reese, 
Annie  Moralsmd, 
Mattie  E.  Rammage, 
M.  I.  Reno, 
Eliza  W.  Lomor*, 
Emma  M.  Bridge, 
Emily  Martin, 
Samuel  Andrews, 

iennie  Muagrave, 
Late  KnowTes, 
Ella  McCutcheon, 

D.  R.  Brubakcr, 
Lizzie  Davia, 
Mary  Davis, 
W.  P.  Dewal^ 
M  A.  McKinlcy, 
M.  F.  Eaton. 
Mary  M-  Brown, 
M.  V.McCandless, 
Althea  E.  Reno, 
Amelia  Tutell, 
Mary  E.  Salesbury, 
Maggie  E.  Hare, 
Linda  McClain, 
Louisa  Sellers, 
Jennie  C.  Simpson, 
Alice  J.  Jackson, 
Anna  F.  Mays, 
Annie  E.  Wakefield, 
Emily  L.  Wible, 
Sadie  B.  Burt, 
Ix>tta  V.  Sellers, 
Nettie  Camihan, 
Louisa  Voigt, 
Lena  Mulhattan, 
M.  B.  Burt. 

Sue  B.  Nichol, 
C.  C.  Myler, 
"ennie  M.  Irwin, 

P.  Cameron, 
da  McClure, 

iennie  McClure, 
[arriet  Matthaws, 
Tillie  Morgan, 
Mary  Bamford, 
Anna  Houston, 
Maggie  Marshell, 
Sarah  J.  Payne, 
Jennie  McCutcheon, 
Horace  W  Bancroft, 
L.  H.  Durling, 

Iennie  Heastings, 
lartha  J.  Graham, 
Bella  Barnes, 

E.  M.  Still. 
Uzzie  E  Miller, 
T.  H.  Douglas, 
William  Joyce, 
Annie  Herriott, 

iohn  B.  Irvine, 
L.  M.  Cargo, 
Fannie  M.  Sawycn, 
Sue  Cook, 
Ella  M.  Cargo, 
Hettie  Martin, 
Amanda  AlexiuKfor, 
Jennie  Moffat. 
Agnes  M.  McFaddcn 
L.  P.  Greeves, 


\ 
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Mary  Ludwig, 
I  F.  McClymonds, 
Nim.  F  Hebron, 
Hallie  Wiley, 
Clara  A  Black, 
W.  P.  Montgomery, 
'ennie  Gosser, 

ohn  Robinson, 
^  ennie  Smith, 
Annie  Roblnaoo, 
H   Fritz. 

.  H.  Dunsnee, 
Hanna  I.BeU, 
Mary  Mitchell, 
R.  Curry. 
Ella  Connolly, 
Jennie  Smith, 
Ella  Norris, 
Emma  Neely, 
R.  F.  Wilson, 
TlUie  Dewalt, 
Bella  McFalL 
Lizzie  McFall, 
Emma  L..Ready 
J.  E.  Davis, 
Ella  Erwin, 
T.  C  Randolph, 
Kate  Abraham, 
Alice  McMuUen, 

A.  McClaren, 
Covilla  A  McQaren, 
Lide  J.  McNeeley, 
Marianne  Smith, 
Helen  V.  Smith, 
Tillie  McCutcheon, 
Sadie  J  Campbell, 
Lizzie  Davidson, 

G.  L.  Holliday, 
M.  J  Harrison, 
S.  A.  Will, 
S.  A.  Andrews, 
Emma  E.  Stratton, 
M.  A.  Stratton. 
Annie  J  Gillespie, 
L.  H.  Eaten, 
George  P.  Fulton, 
W.  N.  Hull, 
I.  N.  Stephenson, 
James  L.  Harrison, 
J.  K  Bane, 
Andrew  Burtt, 
Annie  Witter, 
Maggie  McCreight, 
Rose  R.  McCleary, 
Maggie  Dickson, 
Kate  Newmont, 
Melissa  Burtt, 
Nannie  F  Kauffioaan 
Anna  De  Knight. 
Mary  Bell. 
Annie  Moyer, 
Annie  M.  Petty, 
Hannah  B.  Wilson, 
Anna  M  Curry, 
Linda  McClure, 
Maria  MoSat, 
Kau  Wilber^ 
Lizzie  DMcCoid. 
Mary  J.  Thompson, 
Sadie  J.  Nicholson, 
Bdl  Martin, 
Lida  Joyce, 
T.  Jeff  Duncan, 
E.  Graham, 
Ada  McClure, 

iennie  M.  Erwin, 
L  Anna  MoCutcbeon 
Mary  V.  McMuUen, 
Anna  Jack, 
Lida  Asper, 

B.  F  Asper, 
Annie  Asper, 
B  C.  JilUon, 
W.  G.  Douglas, 
E.  M.  Simpson, 
M.  Cahoo. 
Jennie  Ralston, 
C*  A.  Kehcw, 


Fannie  Cougher, 
Lizzie  R.  ftfcMiUen, 
George  N.  Monro, 
H  O  Gibbons, 
Sallie  McLung, 
Mary  Cromlish, 
Henry  Gibbons, 
D  C'  Hulmcii, 
Lizzie  M.  Wakeham. 
W.  R.  Ford, 
H.  I.  Gourley, 
Mary  E.  Mc  Mullen, 
Emma  D.  Wallace, 
Sarah  A.  Wallace, 
Laura  A.  Parker, 
Mattie  Boggs, 
Melzie  Keliey, 
M.  A  Barr, 
Lena  Anderson, 
T.  J  Craig, 
R.  S.  Wilkison, 
T.  R  H.  Johnson, 
VinnieB  Harvey, 
Annie  G.  Christy, 
Frances  Cuddy, 
M.I.  Cooper, 
\.  De  Arm  it, 
L.  De  Armit, 
E  De  Armit, 
J.  Welsh, 
Miss  Philips, 

SCHUYLKILX.— T. 

J.  W.  Danenhuwer. 

tUSQUBHANNA — S. 

M.  L  Hall, 
Ellen  Hartley. 

TIOGA— X. 

Chas.  H.  VerriU. 

UMZON— Z. 

Wm.E  Martin. 

VSNANGO— 4« 

W.  J.  McClure. 

iames  J.  Kincaide, 
Untie  Cross 
J.  P.  Eliinwood. 

WARRBN — I. 

Byron  Sutheriand. 

WASHINGTON-^ 

Geo.  P.  Hays. 
C.  L.  Ehrenfeld, 
L.  M.  Kauffman. 
W  F.  Staterl 
G.  E.  Hemphilt, 
S.  M.  Kauffman. 

WATNB— Z. 

nilie  M.  Wilcox. 

WBSTMORBLAND—sS. 

W  H  McCreery, 
Sallie  A  Smith, 
S.  Bailey. 
Bell  Martin, 
James  F.  McKee, 
O.  S  Lose, 
Sue  Dewalt, 
Mary  Greene, 
^amuel  Bailey , 
Gmma  C.  Walter, 
Manr  E.  Boughman, 
Hattie  E.  Boughman 
J.  M .  SherwoMi, 
Anna  D.  Sweeney, 
J  M.  Shaner, 
Andrew  Stewart, 
N.  Messer, 
Fannie  A.  Smith. 

YORK— z. 

Mary  E.  Kell. 

UMCUiaSIPIBO— 3. 

JosephineMc  Donald 
gAima  Martin. 


YORK— 9. 
».  W.  EIlHworth, 
James  G.  Qark. 

TOTAL,  467. 
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The  Church  Organ. — I  would  not  seem  unduly  en- 
thusiastic in  speaking  of  this  instrument,  developed 
by  great  providential  events  until  it  Has  reached  a 
place  in  which  manifestly  it  stands  a  prime,  a  di- 
vine power  in  the  world.  I  look  upon  the  history 
and  the  development  of  the  organ  for  Christian  uses 
as  a  sublime  instance  of  the  guiding  hand  of  God's 
providence.  It  is  the  most  complex  of  all  instru- 
ments— ^it  is  the  most  harmonious  of  all — it  is  the 
grandest  of  all.  Beginning  far  back — growing  as 
things  grow  which  have  great  use^ — growing  little 


elements  have  stolen  from  religion,  I  turn  around  to 
this  one  solitary  exception  and  know  that  religion  at 
any  rate  has  left,  as  peculiarly  its  own,  the  organ,  the 
grandest  thing  that  was  ever  thought  ol  or  combined 
in  human  ingenuity.  Running,  as  it  docs,  through 
all  the  grades  and  elements  of  sound,  just  as  soft  and 
as  sweet  as  the  song-soarrow  ^which  is  the  sweetest 
bird  that  sings)  in  its  simplicity,  rising  through  all 
gradations,  imitating  almost  everything  that  is  known 
of  sounds  on  earth,  it  expresses  the  thunder  and  the 
earthquake,  and  almost  the  final  trumpet  iti^elf !  Then 


I'LL  DO  MY  DUTY. 


rw.  J.  0.  OARBlOUia  *  Ceu,  PabUsten.  Fklte 


1.  Tho'     the    cloudfl   are     low'r  •  ing    roand    me,    Tho'     the    itorm  -  wind    blow, 

2.  If        with    Btem     re  •  buke      be     chide    me,     And     my     ipir     -    it       chill. 


^    C     C    f  iT:^ 


C  Tin   -be  -  lier  -  'ing 
In         the    Bock  -  clefts 


fears     con  •  found    me,        On  <•  ward    still 
I        will      hide     me,       And       a   -   wait 


bis      will. 


T    r  :  r  \^=h 


Cfioru§* 


By     his     help     I'll      do      my     da  -  ty,        £r  -  er      tnist  -  ing      in       his    word ; 


While  the  hailstones  cold  are  falling. 
Pelting  on  my  brow, 
"  Fear  thou  not !"  I  hear  Him  callings 

''  I  am  with  thee  now."  ICAorus, 


Sainted  souls  enthroned  in  glory 

Passed  along  this  way ; 
Bonds  and  fire  and  scourgings  gory. 

Filled  up  all  their  day.  ICAortu, 


by  little,  it  has  come  to  stand,  I  think,  immeasurably, 
transcendently,  above  every  other  instrument,  and 
not  only  that,  but  every  combination  of  instruments. 
The  organ  means  majesty ;  it  means  grandeur.  It 
means  sweetness  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  sweetness  in 
power,  like  the  bubbling  crests  of  waves  on  the  ocean. 
Whatever  it  has  of  sweetness,  of  fineness  or  of 
delicacy,  it  has  an  under-power  that  is  like  the  sea 
itself.  And  I  thank  God  a  thousand  times  a  year, 
when,  seeing  hov^  many  things  taste  and  the  social 


we  have  its  grand  accompanying  power.  And  I  am 
accustomed  to  think  of  a  congregation  with  an  organ 
as  1  do  of  a  fleet  of  boats  in  the  harbor,  on  the 
waters.  The  organ  is  the  flood,  and  the  people  are 
the  boats ;  and  they  are  buoyed  up  and  carried  along 
upon  its  current  as  boats  are  borne  upon  the  deptlu 
of  the  sea.  So,  aside  from  mere  musical  reasons, 
there  is  this  power  that  comes  upon  people — that  en- 
circles them,  that  fills  them,  this  great,  mighty  ocean- 
tone  ;  and  it  helps  them  to  sing. — H,  fV,  Beecher, 
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WORK  AT  ELMIRA. 

THE  PAPERS  OP  PRESIDENTS  UcCOSH  AMD  BUOT. 

United  States. 


THE  subjects  that  elicited  the  most  dis- 
cussion at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  at  Elmira, 
were  that  on  "  Upper  Schools,"  by  Presi- 
dent McCosh,  of  Princeton,  and  that  on  a 
"National  University,"  by  President  Eligt, 
of  Harvard.  The  extracts  we  present  below 
not  do  the  authors  full  justice,  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  ground  they  oc- 
cupy. 

DR.  UCCOSH's   paper. 

'Upper  Schools,"  in  the  sense  used  by  Dr. 
UcCosh,  are  schoob  intermediate  between 
the  elementary  public  schools  and  the  col- 
i.  He  says  that  "so  far  as  elementary 
or  primary  schools  are  concerned,  the 
United  States  rank  as  high  as  any  country 
e  world."  And  of  our  colleges  be  re- 
"marks,  "  I  am  prepared  to  testify  from  a 
jpretty  enlarged  acquaintance  with  colleges 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that,  to  the 
.great  body  of  students,  the  American  col- 
lies impart  as  high  and  certainly  as  useful 
an  education  as  any  European  colleges,  as 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  England,  as  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Scotch  colleges,  as  Dublin 
and  the  Queen's  in  Ireland,  as  Berlin  and  the 
great  German  Universities,  in  all  of  which 
there  are  fully  as  many  idle  boys  and  full  as 
many  graduating  with  a  miserably  imper- 
fect knowledge,  as  in  the  younger  Ameri- 
colleges." 

iut  in  the  matter  of  "Upper  Schools," 
Academies  and  High  schools,  he  thinks  the 


deplorably  deficient.  And 
he  is  right.  We  have  long  deplored  the  want 
in  our  educational  system  of  which  he  speaks. 
Our  own  words,  again  and  again  repeated, 
officially  and  otherwise,  seem  to  be  echoed 
back  in  the  voice  of  this  true  friend  but 
sharp  critic  of  our  educational  institutions. 
But  hear  this  statement : 

I  have  before  me  an  early  copy,  kindly  famished  to 
me,  of  Ihe  Report  of  the  Commisiioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  ihe  year  1S71;  and  in  it  there  is  a  table  in 
regard  to  Secondary  Inslilulions.     The  statistics  fur- 

to  supply;  but  it  is  acknowledged  thai  they  a:e  very 
imperfect.  The  report  says  that  it  is  impossible  to 
include  the  course  of  study  puisuad  in  these  inslitn- 
tions,  and  declarei  that  it  cannot  yet  answer  (he  ques. 
tion  so  often  asked,  "  What  ought  they  to  do  ?"  In 
0D«  table  the  total  number  of  Academies  is  8t  1 ;  of 
Instructora,  male  and  female.  4,501 ;  of  students, 
male  and  female,  ^,929.  The  number  of  pupils  at 
first  sight  seems  considerably  large,  but  when  we  ex- 
amine the  record  more  carefully  we  find  a  result  bf 
no  means  flattering. 


English 33-6*4 

Classics 8,517 

Modem  ijinguages T,2JJ 

DESTINATION  OF   FUPILS. 

To  enter  college „ .3.444 

To  enter  scientific  colleges 09* 

Who  have  entcrtd  colleges  last  Academic  year....  856 
Who  have  entered  scientific  schools  last  year....  316 
Total  who  hare  entered  colleges  and  scientific 

schools 5,772 

It  will  be  perceived  that  of  11x98,929  pupils  at  the 
academies,  33,614  are  classed  as  puisuing  English, 
and  I  fear  that  many  of  them  are  receiving  bo  higher 
education  tbu)  is   to  be  had  in  tb*  beat  ci 
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schools.  We  have  a  record  of  only  8,517  males  and 
females  pursuing  the  classical  languages,  that  is,  the 
languages  which  open  to  us  the  ancient  world  with 
its  literature  and  its  history,  and  in  particular  open  to 
us  the  New  Testament.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  Germany  the  whole  of  the  108,690  students  in  the 
gymnasia  are  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  and  learn- 
ing them  thoroughly,  and  that  the  87,500  students  in 
the  Real  Schools,  are  learning  Latin.  It  should  be 
noticed  further  that  we  have  a  return  of  only  3r444 
preparing  for  college ;  of  only  856  who  have  entered 
college  during  the  previous  year  and  only  5,772  who 
have  been  sent  to  college  by  these  institutions  since 
their  organization. 

The  Government  census  gives  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent report  from  that  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. This  discrepancy  does  not  imply  any  error, 
or  even  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Census  Com- 
missioners or  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  It 
merely  manifests  how  imperfect  the  returns  have 
been,  or  rather  it  shows  how  imperfect  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  schools  how  difficult  it  is,  in  regard  to 
many  of  them,to  say  that  they  are  primary  or  second- 
ary, or  half-way  between,  or  a  mixture  of  the  twd. 
The  census  gives  1,518  academies  or  707  more  than 
have  been  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
makes  the  attendance  129,406,  whereas  the  Bureau 
has  heard  of  only  98,929.  It  is  calculated  that  there 
jare  in  America,  2,455,000  persons,  male  and  female, 
from  the  ages  of  15  to  17  inclusive;  and  we  have  no 
'evidence  of  more  than  129,404  getting  instruction  in 
.the  academies  and  of  these  between  half  and  a  third 
^eem  to  be  simply  studying  English,and  a  number  of 
these,  I  fear,  not  taking  the  higher  departments  of 
English. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  statistics  furnished 
by  the  Bureau,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents entering  the  colleges,  classical  and  scientific, 
are  sent  up  by  the  academies.  We  learn  from  one  of 
the  tables  of  the  Bureau  that  there  are  19,260  students 
in  collegiate  courses,  and  when  we  compare  this  with 
the  number  of  pupils  at  academies  preparing  to  enter 
college,  only  3,444,  when  we  consider  that  the 
academies  can  report  only  5,772  as  prepared  by  them 
for  college,  we  see  that  they  are  not  the  principal 
feeders  of  the  colleges.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that 
Xhe  Cincinnati  High  School  and  the  Chicago  High 
School  each  with  an  attendance  of  between  400  to 
<6oo  send  each  on  an  average  from  4  to  7  students  to 
the  colleges.  The  question  arises  where  have  the 
^reat  body  of  the  19,260  students  been  trained  ?  The 
answer  is,  in  a  very  varied  way,  a  great  number  in  a 
nondescript  way.  A  considerable  number  are  in 
Xact  self-educated,  having  only  had  irregular  lessons 
from  a  minister  of  religion  interested  in  them,  or  a 
lutor  picked  up  for  the  occasion,  or  by  a  teacher  at 
his  odd  hours.  This  shows  how  difficult  it  is  in  all 
states  out  of  New  England — ^where  they  have  numer- 
ous high  schools — to  have  young  men  prepared  to 
enter  college,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  our  colleges 
to  raise  their  standard  of  entrance  without  casting  off 
able,  deserving,  and  promising  young  men. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  institutions  designa- 
ted Academies,  are  Boarding  Schools.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served of  them  that  they  are  not  available  to  any  but 
the  children  of  the  rich,  who  can  afford  to  pay  J^400 
^500  or  ^600  a  year  for  each  of  their  children.  Nf  anv 
of  these  establishments  are  doing  immeasurable  good, 
art  imparting  a  high  intellectual  education,  with  an 
excellent  training,  moral  and  religious.  But  they 
differ  very  much  as  to  the  instruction  given  and  the 


care  taken  of  the  morals  of  the  pupils.  Now  a  few 
of  those  at  the  head  of  these  establishments  have  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  in  the  course  of  years  lay  up  a  competency 
to  make  them  independent.  I  know  as  to  some  of 
them,  that  there  is  great  need  of  some  one  to  do 
for  them  what  Dickens  did  for  Dotheboys  Hall.  A 
student  who  graduated  lately  at  Princeton  College 
told  me  that  at  one  of  these  boarding  schodl%  st 
which  he  was  a  pupil,  the  meat  was  often  so  bad  that 
he  could  not  eat  it,  and  when  he  threw  it  to  the  dog 
the  animal  turned  away  from  it  with  manifest  disgust; 
and  he  asserts  that  the  food  which  he  was  obliged  to 
eat  was  the  cause  of  the  weakness  which  troubled 
him  all  through  his  college  career,  and  which  he  fears 
will  continue  with  him  through  life.  At  the  private 
boarding-schools  the  principal  is  under  no  official  in- 
spection, and  he  is  tempted  to  send  home  flattering  and 
false  reports  to  the  parents  who  are  often  too  busy  to 
make  any  very  searching  inquiries.  In  too  many 
cases  the  teacher  feels  that  he  cannot  afford  to  send 
home  a  wicked  boy  who  is  corrupting  half  the  school, 
but  who  belongs  to  an  influentiad  family  whose 
patronage  is  not  to  be  thrown  away.  At  a  very  large 
number  of  the  institutions  the  teachers  do  not  aim,  or 
profess  to  aim,  at  imparting  high  scholarship;  they 
feel  that  they  have  accomplished  all  that  they  intend 
when  they  have  prepared  their  pupils  for  the  business 
of  life. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  such  careful  sta- 
tistics as  I  expeaed,  as  to  high  schools.  Massachu- 
setts here  takes  the  lead.  Her  old  Colonial  law  of 
1647  required  every  town  of  one  hundred  families  to 
support  a  high  school,  whose  teacher  should  be  "  alJe 
to  instruct  the  youth  so  far  as  th^  may  be  fitted  for 
the  University.*'  This  enactment  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  greatness  of  the  old  Bay  State.  The  law  was 
for  a  time  in  abeyance,  but  of  late  years  vigorous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  have  it  thoroughly  put  into 
operation.     It  is  reported  : — 

"  During  the  past  year,  179  high  schools  have  been 
maintained  in  165  cities  and  towns.  Only  three 
towns  required  by  law  failed  to  maintain  a  high 
school.  Many  of  these  schools  are  not  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  name;  still,  even  in  the  poorest  of 
them,  greater  advantages  are  presented  than  could  be 
offered  by  the  other  schools  in  the  same  town ;  and 
in  many  of  the  large  cities  and  towns  an  education  is 
afforded,  without  expense  to  the  pupil,  more  exten- 
sive and  complete  than  ean  be  acquired  in  many  col- 
leges. Their  influence,  when  they  are  wisely  and  lib- 
erally supported,  is  incalculable.  From  them  our  col- 
leges receive  their  largest  and  often  their  best  supplies. 
From  the  high  school  at  Wobum,  a  town  having  a 
population  less  that  9,000,  twenty  graduated  last 
June,  five  of  whom  are  going  to  college.  Including 
these  five,  there  were  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
school  studying  with  reference  to  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. Nine  others  who  were  fitted  at  this  school 
were  at  that  time  in  different  colleges." 

Massachusetts  owes  much  to  its  common  schools, 
much  to  its  universities,  but  it  owes  quite  as  much  to 
its  academies  and  high  schools,  which  seized  the 
brightest  youths  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  sen 
them  on  to  universities  which  have  flourished  in 
consequence.  There  are  high  schools  sustained  bjr 
state  enactments  in  other  New  England  states,  and* 
hence  that  portion  of  our  country  has  been  able  to 
maintain  in  efficiency  so  many  colleges.  I  cannot 
find  evidence  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union  being 
inclined  to  establish  high  schools.     There  are  wide 
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Rgioiis  of  America  which  have  good  colleges,  but 
ix)(  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  a  single  high  school  or 
academy  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  colleges  are 
holding  by  a  low  standard  of  scholarship,  and  are  alto- 
gether in  a  langnishing  condition.  It  appears  that 
many  of  the  cities  are  exerting  themselves  to  estab- 
lish high  schools.  I  am  able  to  present  the  statistics 
of  the  high  schools  in  326  cities,  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  which  amounts  to  more  than  eight  millions : 

la  towna  above.  T'ns  aboTC  T*iis  under.  Total. 
10,000  5»ooo  ifioo 

HighSdioob 168  89  98  855 

Tcadwn 90a  asd  50^  i,3|i 

Pupfls -aa.970  S.975  5*030         33.9M 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  definition  which  will  ex- 
actly characterize  the  branches  taught  in  these  schools. 
Latin  and  elementary  science  are  taught  in  most  of 
them,  and,  in  a  number,  Greek  to  those  who  wish  it. 
In  these  high  schools  there  are  2,510  pupils  prepar- 
ing for  college  and  667  for  scientific  schools.  A 
number  of  boys  begin  their  higher  instruction  in  the 
Ingh  school,  and  then  go  to  some  preparatory  school 
before  entering  college.  The  friends  of  education 
should,  I  think,  exert  themselves  to  have  the  number 
of  these  schools  increased,  and  higher  instruction  im- 
parted. 

From  this  survey  we  may  gather  several  important 
lesons  as  to  secondary  instruction  in  the  United 
States. 

1.  The  statistics  we  have  of  the  academies  and  high 
schools  are  very  imperfect.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  his  efforts  to 
make  these  more  complete,  and  to  keep  the  whole 
subject  of  secondary  instruction  before  the  public. 

2.  The  secondary  schools  are  not  organized  as  in 
some  other  countries.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  advan- 
tage, considered  under  certain  aspects.  It  would  be 
VTODg  to  discourage  private  enterprise ;  and  we  find  in 
£actt£at  some  of  the  best  academies  in  the  country  are 
entirely  under  the  teacher  or  under  a  small  body  of 
trustees.  Still,  great  benefit  would  arise  from  hav- 
ing the  public  academies  and  high  schools  under 
some  sort  of  organization,  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
those  which  are  supported  by  private  endowment,  and' 
with  a  public  inspection  of  those  which  are  under 
cities  or  states.  This  would  give  a  unity  with  a 
diversity  to  the  teaching,  and  tend  to  elevate  the 
lower  to  the  state  of  the  higher* 

3.  While  a  high  order  of  instruction  is  given  in 
some  of  the  academies  and  high  schoob,  in  many  the 
branches  taught  are  far  too  limited  and  the  standard 
simed  at  in  these  branches  is  much  too  low.  The  very 
discuuion  of  the  subject  will  help  to  remove  the  evil 
and  may  terminate  in  a  more  thorough  organization. 
Though  we  are  not  in  possession  of  full  statistics  as  to 
other  academies  or  high  schools,  we  have  confidence 
that  in  respect  of  numbers  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
wants  of  the  community.  Wide  regions,  even  in  some 
of  our  most  advanced  states,  are  without  not  only  ahigh 
school  to  give  higher  instruction  to  the  middle  or 
lower  classes,  but  even  without  an  academy.  Parents 
write  me  from  various  places  that  they  have  not  with- 
in hundreds  of  miles  anv  school  fitted  to  prepare 
their  sons  for  college  or  give  them  higher  instruction 
than  is  to  be  had  in  the  common  schools. 

5.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  there  is  a  vast 
mount  of  talent  lost  to  the  country,  in  bright  bojrs 
fitted  to  do  good  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  in  litera- 
tore,  in  science,  in  statesmanship  or  the  church,  being 
obliged  to  devote  their  lives  to  manual  occupations. 
I  hold  that  the  secondary  school  is  the  main 
means  of  calling  forth  talent  in  every  country.    It 


seizes  the  most  promising  boys  at  the  primary  schools 
and  sends  them  up  to  college,  or  into  the  higher 
walks  of  life  where  they  have  the  means  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  and  benefiting  their  country. 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  Dr.  McCosh 
in  the  discussion  of  the  remedies  he  pro- 
poses for  the  evil  he  depicts,  but  briefly 
stated  they  are,  first,  endowed  academies, 
and  second,  the  establishment  of  high 
schools,  aided  by  appropriations  from  the 
general  government  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands.  Our  own  views  as  to  the 
proper  remedy  are  pretty  well  known  to  our 
readers,  and  cannot  be  repeated  here. 

DR.     BLIOT'S    paper. 


We  give  only  the  concluding  part  of  this 
paper,  the  part  containing  the  author's  views 
concerning  the  proper  relation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  education.  To  the  views  as 
here  expressed,  little  objection  can  be  made; 
but  it  came  out  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, that  Dr.  Eliot  is  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  public  high  schools.  He 
held  that  the  state  might  provide  for  univer- 
sal elementary  education  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  cheap  system  of  police,  but  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  taxed  to  send  another 
man's  son  to  a  high  school  or  to  college. 
This  doctrine,  coming  from  Harvard,  from 
Boston,  took  the  Association  by  surprise,  and 
was  at  once  stoutly  combatted.  The  school 
men  of  Pennsylvania  repudiate  it  in  toto. 
But  we  refrain  from  further  comments  until 
we  have  before  us  the  official  proceedings  j 
meantime  asking  attention  to  the  extract  we 
print  of  the  able  paper  above  named. 

I  turn  next  to  my  third  topic,  the  true  policy  of 
our  government  as  regards  university  instruction.  In 
almost  all  the  writings  about  a  nation's  university, 
and  of  course  in  the  two  Senate  bills  now  under  dis- 
cussion, there  will  be  found  the  implication,  if  not 
the  express  assertion,  that  it  is  somehow  the  auty  of 
our  government  to  maintain  a  magnificent  university. 
This  assumption  b  the  foundation  upon  which  rest 
the  ambitious  projects  before  us,  and  many  similar 
schemes.  Let  me  try  to  demonstrate  that  the  foun- 
dation is  itself  unsound. 

The  general  notion  that  a  beneficent  government 
should  provide  and  control  an  elaborate  organization 
for  teaching,  just  as  it  maintains  an  army,  a  navy  or 
a  post-office,  is  of  European  origin,  being  a  legiti- 
mate corollary  to  the  theory  of  government  by  divine 
right.  It  is  said  that  the  state  is  a  person  having  a 
conscience  and  a  moral  responsibility ;  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  visible  representative  of  a  people's 
civilization,  and  the  guardian  of  its  honor  and  its 
morals,  and  should  be  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
high  and  good  in  the  people's  character  and  aspira- 
tions. This  moral  person,  this  corporate  representa- 
tive of  a  Christian  nation,  has  high  duties  and  func- 
tions commensurate  with  its  great  powers,  and  none 
more  imperative  than  that  of  diffusing  knowledge 
and  advancing  science. 
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I  desire  to  state  this  argument  for  the  conduct  of 
high  educational  institutions  by  government,  as  a 
matter  of  abstract  duty,  with  all  the  force  which  be- 
longs to  it ;  for  under  an  endless  variety  of  thin  dis- 
guises, and  with  all  sorts  of  amplifications  and 
dilutions,  it  is  a  staple  commodity  with  writers  upon 
the  relation  of  government  to  education.  The  con- 
ception of  government  upon  which  this  argument  is 
based  is  obsolescent  everywhere.  In  a  free  commu- 
nity the  government  does  not  hold  this  parental,  or 
patriarchal — I  should  better  say  Godlike — position. 
Our  government  is  a  group  of  servants  appointed  to 
do  certain  difHcult  and  important  work.  It  is  not 
the  guardian  of  the  nation's  morals;  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily represent  the  best  virtue  of  the  republic, 
and  is  not-  responsible  for  the  national  character, 
being  itself  one  of  the  products  of  that  character. 
The  doctrine  of  state  personality  and  conscience, 
and  the  whole  argument  to  the  dignity  and  moral 
elevation  of  a  Christian  nation's  government  as  the 
basis  of  government  duties,  are  natural  enough  under 
Grace  of  God  governments,  but  they  find  no  ground 
of  practical  application  to  modern  republican  con- 
federations ;  they  have  no  bearing  on  governments 
considered  as  purely  human  agencies  with  defined 
powers  and  limited  responsibilities.  Moreover,  for 
most  Americans,  these  arguments  prove  a  great  deal, 
or  much;  for  if  they  have  the  least  tendency  to  per- 
suade us  that  government  should  direct  any  part  of 
secular  education,  with  how  much  greater  force  do 
they  apply  to  the  conduct  by  government  of  the  reli- 
gious education  of  the  people.  These  propositions 
are  indeed  the  main  arguments  for  an  established 
church.  Religion  is  the  supreme  human  interest; 
government  is  the  supreme  human  organization; 
therefore  government  ought  to  take  care  for  religion, 
and  a  Christian  government  should  maintain  dis- 
tinctively Christian  religious  institutions.  This  is 
not  theory  alone ;  it  is  the  practice  of  all  Christendom, 
except  in  America  and  Switzerland,  Now,  we  do 
not  admit  it  to  be  our  duty  to  establish  a  national 
church.  We  believe  not  only  that  our  people  are 
more  religious  than  many  nations  which  have  estab- 
lished churches,  but  also  that  they  are  far  more  reli- 
gious under  their  own  voluntary  system  than  they 
would  be  under  any  government  establishment  of 
religion.  We  do  not  admit  for  a  moment  that  estab- 
lishment or  no  establishment  is  synonymous  with 
national  piety  or  impiety.  Now,  if  a  beneficent 
Christian  government  may  rightly  leave  the  people 
to  provide  themselves  with  religious  institutions, 
surely  it  may  leave  them  to  provide  suitable  univer- 
sities for  the  education  of  their  youth.  And  here 
again  the  question  of  national  university  or  no  na- 
tional university  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  the 
question — Shall  the  country  have  good  university 
education  or  not?  The  only  question  is,  shall  we 
have  a  university  supported  and  controlled  by  gov- 
ernment, or  shall  we  continue  to  rely  upon  universi- 
ties supported  and  controlled  by  other  agencies  ? 

There  is,  then,  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 
assumption  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  government  to 
establish  a  national  university.  I  venture  to  state 
one  broad  reason  why  our  government  should  not 
establish  and  maintain  a  university.  If  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  any  special  destiny,  any 
peculiar  function  in  the  world,  it  is  to  try  to  work 
out  under  extraordinarily  favorable  circumstances  the 
problem  of  free  institutions  for  a  heterogeneous, 
rich,  multitudinous  population  spread  over  a  vast 
territory.  We,  indeed,  want  to  breed  scholars,  artists, 


poets,  historians,  novelists,  engineers,  physicians,  jur- 
ists, theologians  and  orators;  but,  first  of  all,  we  want 
to  breed  a  race  of  independent,  self-reliant  freemen, 
capable  of  helping,  guiding  and  governing  them- 
selves.    Now,  the  habit  of  being  helped  by  the  gov- 
ernment, even  if  it  be  to  things  good  in  themselves 
— to  churches,  universities,  and  railroads — is  a  most 
insidious  and  irresistible  enemy  of  republicanism; 
for  the  very  essence  of  republicanism  is  self-reliance. 
With   the   continental   nations  of  Europe   it  is  an 
axiom  that  the  government  is  to  do  everything,  and 
b  responsible  for  everything.    The  French  have  no 
word  for  "public  spirit,"  for  the  reason  that  the  sen- 
timent is  unknown  to  them.     This  abject  dependence 
on  the  government  is  an  accursed  inheritance  from 
the  days  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.     Americans, 
on   the  coritrary,   maintain   precisely   the   opposite 
theory,  namely,  that  government  is  to  do  nothing 
not  expressly  assigned  it  to  do,  that  it  is  to  perform 
no  function  which  any  private  agency  can  perform^ 
as  well,  and  that  it  is  not  to  do  a  public  good  evenM 
unless  that  good  be  otherwise  unattainable.     It  is 
hardly  too   much  to   say  that   this   doctrine  is  the 
foundation  of    our  public  liberty.    So  long  as  the 
people  are  really  free  they  will  maintain  it  in  theory 
and  in  practice.     During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  we 
got  accustomed  to  seeing  the  government  spend  vast 
sums  of  money  and  put  forth  vast  efforts,  and  we 
asked  ourselves,  why  should  not  some  of  these  great 
resources  and  powers  be  applied  to  works  of  peace, 
*to  creation  as  well  as  to  destruction?     So  we  subsi- 
dized railroads  and  steamship  companies,  and  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  subsidize 
a  university.     The  fatal  objection  to  this  subsidizing 
process  is  that   it  saps   the  foundations   of   public 
liberty.     The  only  adequate  securities  of  public  liber- 
ty are  the  national  habits,  traditions  and  character 
acquired  and  accumulated  in  the  practice  of  liberty 
and  self-control.     Interrupt  these  traditions,  break   i 
up  these  habits  or  cultivate  the  opposite  ones,  or 
poison  that  national  character,  and  public  liberty  will 
suddenly  be  found  defenceless.     We  deceive  our-  i 
selves  dangerously  when  we  think  or  speak  as  if   ; 
education,  whether    primary  or    university,  could 
guarantee  republican  institutions.     Ekiucation  can  do 
no  such  thihg.     A  repubHcan  people  should  indeed 
be  educated  and  intelligent ;  but  it  by  no  means  fol-  | 
lows  that  an  educated  and  intelligent  people  will  be  ; 
republican.    Do  I  seem  to  conjure  up  imaginary  evils  ' 
to  follow  from  this  beneficent  establishment  of  a 
superb  national  university  ?    We  teachers  should  be  i 
the  last  people  to  forget  the  sound  advice— ^iAi  | 
pHncipiis,    A  drop  of  water  will  put  out  a  spark  ! 
which  otherwise  would  have  kindled  a  conflagration  i 
that  rivers  could  not  quench. 

Let  us  cling  fast  to  the  genuine  American  method  j 
— the  old  Massachusetts  method — ^in  the  matter  of  | 
public  instruction.  The  essential  features  of  that  j 
system  are  local  taxes  for  universal  elementary  educa-  ; 
tion  voted  by  the  citizens  themselves,  local  elective  j 
boards  to  spend  the  money  raised  by  taxation  and  ; 
control  the  schools,  and  for  the  higher  grades  of  in-  | 
struction  permanent  endowments  administered  by  i 
incorporated  bodies  of  trustees.  This  is  the  Ameri*  | 
can  voluntary  system,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  mill-  | 
tary,  despotic  organization  of  public  instruction  which  | 
prevails  in  Prussia  and  most  other  states  of  conti- ' 
nental  Europe.  Both  systems  have  peculiar  advan- 1 
tages,  the  crowning  advantage  of  the  American 
method  being  that  it  breeds  freemen.  Our  ancestois  . 
well  understood  the  principle  that  to  make  a  people  I 
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free  and  self-reliant,  it  is  necessary  to  let  them  take 
care  of  themselves  even  if  they  do  not  take  quite  as 
good  care  of  themselves  as  some  superior  power 
might. 

And  now,  finally,  let  us  ask  what  should  make  a 
Hfliversity  at  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  estab- 
lished and  supported  by  the  general  government, 
more  national  than  any  other  American  university. 
It  might  be  larger  and  richer  than  any  other,  and  it 
might  not  be;  but  certainly  it  could  not  have  a 
monopoly  of  patriptism  or  of  catholicity,  or  of  lite- 
nry  or  scientific  enthusiasm.  There  is  an  attractive 
comprehensiveness  and  a  suggestion  of  public  spirit 
and  love  of  country  in  the  term  "  national" ;  but 
aAer  all  the  adjective  only  narrows  and  belittles  the 
noble  conception  contained  in  the  word  '*  univer- 
sity/' Letters,  science,  art,  philosophy,  medicine, 
law,and  theology ,are  larger  and  more  enduring  than 
nations.  There  is  something  childish  in  this  uneasy 
hankering  for  a  big  university  in  America,  as  there  is 
l^abo  in  that  impatient  longing  for  a  distinctive 
^American  literature  which  we  so  often  hear  expressed. 
As  American  life  grows  more  various  and  richer  in 
sentiment,  passion,  thought  and  accumulated  experi- 
ence, American  literature  will  become  richer  and 
more  abounding,  and  in  that  better  day  let  us  ho^e 
that  there  will  be  found  several  universities  in 
America,  though  by  no  means  one  in  each  state,  as 
free,  liberal,  rich,  national  and  glorious  as  the  warm- 
est advocate  of  a  single,  crowning  university  at  the 
national  capital  could  imagine  his  desired  institution 
to  become. 


A  REPLICATION  TO  "MEADVILLE'S 
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IN  the  July  number  of  The  Journal,  the 
editor  offered  the  whole  of  the  next  num- 
ber to  *'  any  one  who  will  answer  "  the  arti- 
cle superscribed  "  Meadville's  Letter.*'  In 
this  offer  all  who  do  not  concur  with  opinions 
held  by  the  writer  of  said  letter,  and  per- 
haps also  by  the  editor  himself,  have  another 
instance  of  the  unbounded  generosity  which 
has  been  shown  to  thinkers  of  the  most  op- 
posite beliefs  on  the  subject  of  education, 
during  the  present  management  of  The 
Journal.  I  cannot  but  express  my  grati- 
tude for  this  new  act  of  kindness.  Know-, 
ing  the  liberal  spirit  of  controversy  which 
has  always  characterized  your  pages,  I  am 
confident  that  these  lines  will  not  be  ex- 
cluded because  of  their  heresy. 

The  article  in  question  appears  to  me  to 
attempt  a  vindication  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  education  in  the  features  in  which 
it  is  most  vulnerable.  It  supports  the  sys- 
tem in  the  perpetration  of  injustice ;  sup- 
ports the  most  tyrannical  usurpation  of 
power — power  usurped  by  a  majority  which, 
like  majorities  generally,  makes  might 
right,  though  it  be  unconstitutional. 

Our  correspondent  states  that  "  not  the 
least  excellent  feature  of  our  common  school 


system  is  the  fact  that  it  is  *  common,*  or  in 
other  words  open  to  all  those  who  desire  to 
be  benefited  thereby."  This  might  and 
ought  to  be  true,  but  it  is  not.  The  common 
schools  ar6  not  equally  common  to  all  who 
desire  to  be  benefited  thereby.  There  are 
preferences  given,  restrictions  not  only  con- 
structively but  actually  made,  penalties  im- 
posed. Of  these  it  is  my  object  to  write, 
and  it  is  these  which  "  Meadville  "  not  un- 
wittingly defends  and  desires  to  perpetuate. 

That  "Meadville"  does  not  desire  to 
have  "positive  religion"  taught  in  our 
schools,  only  proves  him  to  be  a  prudent 
man.  For  "positive  religion"  in  his  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  denotes  the  creed  of  a 
particular  sect,  the  doctrines  of  a  school  of 
theologians. 

He  knows  it  would  be  impossible  under 
our  present  circumstances,  when  no  one  de- 
nomination has  a  preponderence  over  all 
the  others.  But  before  I  proceed  farther, 
I  will  make  one  statement.  I  do  not 
desire  to  bring  the  sects  into  controversy. 
I  should  like  to  see  in  our  civil  polity  every 
stumbling-block  removed,  every  cause  of 
complaint  arising  from  unjust  sectarianism 
annihilated. 

I  believe  that  it  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that,  if  circumstances  permitted,  "Mead- 
ville" would  have  no  objection  to  teaching 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  the  schools. 
There  would  be  no  more  injustice  done  to 
those  of  other  Protestant  creeds  than  his 
own,  than  is  now  done  in  compelling  non- 
Protestants  to  attend  a  worship  opposed  to 
their  consciences.  But  such  a  proposition 
would  bring  a  stform  of  indignation  down 
about  the  head  and  ears  of  the  advocate  of 
so  distasteful  an  innovation.  Will  it  never 
be  understood  by  the  Protestant  majority, 
or  rather  by  the  majority  of  Protestants, 
that  a  Jew  also,  or  a  Roman  Catholic,  is 
firm  in  his  convictions,  believes  strongly 
that  the  evidences  of  his  religion  establish 
its  truth  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  ?  Will 
they  not  remember  that  he  has  the  same 
rights  with  them  to  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience  before  the  law, 
and — ^as  I  verily  believe — that  his  prayers, 
sincerely  uttered,  are  as  acceptable  at  the 
Mercy  Seat?  This  freedom  for  which 
they  chafed,  for  which  their  ancestors  and 
mine  heroically  suffered  at  the  auto-da-fe,  for 
which  the  Puritans  left  home  and  fatherland 
and  sought  a  refuge  where,  untrammelled 
by  the  burdensome  chain  of  Conventicle 
and  Test  Acts,  they  might  breathe  their  sup- 
plications to  the  Almighty  in  the  happy 
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quiet  of  a  New  World ;  this  freedom — ^would 
they  only  regard  it  as  bestowed,  that  they 
may  deprive  others  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
themselves?  Would  they  recall  the  old  puri- 
tanic *'  days  of  stern  virtue,"  when  the 
Quakers  were  denied  a  landing  after  a  long, 
perilous,  soul-trying  voyage,  by  the  very 
heroes,  whom  many  have  called  by  the  sa- 
cred appellations,  "fathers  of  our  country," 
" founders  of  our  liberties?"  Would  they 
re-enact  against  the  devotees  of  another 
faith,  the  oppressions  of  a  former  century 
and  another  continent,  oppressions  which 
depopulated  the  shores  of  Europe  and  en- 
riched our  own  ?  I  believe  that  they  would 
not  do  this  intentionally,  but  if  it  is  done 
the  want  of  intention  does  not  remove  the 
grievance. 

When  "Meadville"  tells  us  that  the 
schools  are  opened  once  every  day  with 
prayer  (according  to  the  doctrines  of  some 
one  faith  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  of 
course),  reading  of  Scripture  (from  the 
Protestant  version — there  are  at  least  three 
versions)  and  singing  (sectarian)  Christian 
hymns,  we  perceive  that  the  apple  of  dis- 
cord, the  germ  of  dissatisfaction,  aye,  and 
disintegration,  is  carefully  fostered.  And 
when  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  marvel,  that 
**only  one  objection  has  come  to  our  notice 
against  this  much  of  our  religious  element, 
and  that  from  a  Jew,  who  said  he  did  not 
wish  his  children  to  bow  their  heads  in 
prayer,"  he  again,  for  the  ten-thousandth 
time,  brings  forward  the  much-oppressed 
but  irrepressible  Jew,  who  suffered  equally 
with  the  primitive  Christians  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  who  was  hunted  down  by 
Saracens,  anathemized  by  the  popes,  burned 
side  by  side  with  Christian  heretics  during 
the  Inquisition,  and  outlawed  by  the  Re- 
formers— this  Jew  is  again  brought  forward 
as  a  hero  for  his  faith,  one  who  would  do 
and  dare  what  others  have  done  and  dared 
before  him,  but  who  fortunately  lives  in  a 
more  humane  age.  Because  he  did  not  wish 
his  children  to  bow  their  heads  hypocriti- 
cally, because  he  did  not  wish  his  children 
to  mock  the  deep-felt  sincerity  of  others, 
because  he  felt  that,  by  being  compelled  to 
submit  to  this  tyranny,  his  most  sacred 
rights  were  violated,  he  is  honored  by  a  dis- 
tinction which  was  meant  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
him. 

But  "Meadville"  must  not  indulge  the 
delusion  that  because  one  only  boldly  ex- 
pressed himself,  there  were  not  others  of  the 
two  thousand  tax-payers  who  experienced 
the    same  deprivation  of  rights.      Every 


Catholic,  every  Unitarian,  every  Protestant 
who  believes  that  the  former  have  rights 
which  he  is  bound  to  respect,  was  and  is 
aggrieved  by  the  religious  guidance  of  those 
schools.  The  rationalists  and.  infidels  we 
shall  not  mention  among  the  rest,  lest  we 
give  offence  to  any  one.  We  shall  try 
to  forget,  for  the  nonce,  that  Luther  was 
in  his  day  considered  a  rationalist,  who 
analyzed  the  validity  and  potency  of  Roman 
indulgences  and  other  practices  by  the 
intense  light  of  reasonable  investigation; 
that  all  great  reformers  were  innovating 
rationalists,  men  usually  of  the  most  acute 
and  active  minds  and  largest  hearts — ^like 
our  sainted  Lincoln,  for  instance,  or  our 
Franklin,  our  pride — and  that  their  follow-  , 
ers  were  only  common -place ;  we  shall  try 
to  forget  all  this  and  not  combat  the  sweep- 
ing excommunication  of  rationalists. 

The  two  thousand  tax-payers!  With 
what  a  strange  joy  this  overwhelming  ma- 
jority is  brought  before  the  reader  I  As  if 
to  say:  "Here  you  have  the  laws,  here 
behold  the  lords  paramount  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  State.  These  are  set  above  it, 
though  the  following  clause  were  contained 
therein  a  thousand  times : 

"'AH  men  have  an  indefeasible  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences  j  that  no  man  can  of 
right  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect  or  sup- 
port any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain 
any  ministry  against  his  own  consent.  No 
human  authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever, 
control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  no  preference  shall  be  given  by 
law  to  any  religious  establishment  or  mode 
of  worship.'" 

When  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
adopted  the  above  as  a  part  of  their  social 
contract,  they  intended  to  convey  an  idea. 
It  was  not  a  mere  rhetorical  effusion — ^idle 
breath  to  be  spoken  and  sound  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  to  die  out  and  be  forever 
after  lost  to  mortal  ears. 

It  cannot  be  interpreted  to  be  consistent 
with  "  Meadville's  "  educational  plan.  Be- 
cause it  declares  that  all  men  have  certain 
rights  indefeasible,  because  no  man  can  be 
compelled  to  attend  or  support  any  place  of 
worship  against  his  own  consent,  does  it 
exclude  women  and  children  from  the  same 
privileges  ?  We  have  above  stated  that  the 
schools  are  not  equally  common  to  all,  that 
preferences  are  given,  restrictions  not  only 
constructively  but  actually  made,  penalties 
imposed.  Let  us  examine  whether  all  this 
is  true. 
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When  the  children  whose  articles  of  faith 
are  different  from  those  of  "Meadville," 
when  the  children  of  that  Jew  who  did  not 
bow  his  head  in  prayer,  desire  the  benefit 
of  an  education  at  our  public  schools,  they 
do  not  find  them  entirely  free.  There  is  a 
line  drawn,  a  distinction  made,  an  inequality 
conjured  up.  These  two  classes — one  con- 
forming to,  the  other  dissenting  from,  the 
Credo  of  "Meadville  '* — do  not  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  before  the  school  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth,  if  they  are  to  be  miscon- 
strued, or,  more  exactly  speaking,  disre- 
garded in  this  manner.  Here  is  a  restriction 
placed  upon  a  large  proportion  of  our  com- 
munity a  penalty  inflicted  for  their  obstinate 
refusal  to  comply  in  matter  of  faith  with  the 
(pinions  of  the  majority.  If  these  prescribed 
children  desire  to  enjoy  the  benefits  un- 
doubtedly to  be  derived  from  our  public 
schools,  they  must  sacrifice  one  of  their 
dearest  privileges ;  they  must  do  violence  to 
their  conscience.  If  they  submit  to  these 
conditions,  hypocrisy  is  forced  upon  them 
dayaf^er  day,  when  the  mandate  for  "bow- 
ing the  head  in  prayer"  is  given.  Dupli- 
city and  deceit  are  thus  taught  in  these 
schools  which  "sanction  a  great  deal  that 
leads  to  positive  religion."  'But  it  is  op- 
tional with  them  whether  they  will  yield  or 
not.  Sad  choice:  Intellectual  death,  1.  ^., 
ignorance ;  or  spiritual  slavery,  1.  ^.,  submis- 
sion. The  slogan  of  the  inquisition  varied 
but  slightly :  Death  or  submission !  To-day, 
as  for  as  the  state  is  concerned,  they  desire 
to  make  it  equivalent  not  to  death  absolute- 
ly, but  to  the  denial  of  means  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  a  check  to  mental  growth — in- 
tellectual death  or  spiritual  submission. 
Thus  a  penalty  is  inflicted  upon  those  dis- 
senters who  attend  the  schools  as  well  as 
those  who  oppose  this  method  of  thinking 
by  proxy.  But  when  school  taxes  are  im- 
posed, then,  and  then  only,  is  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  universal  equality  presented  to 
us;  then  the  "two  thousand  tax-payers" 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  one  non- 
conformist, and  do  not  deny  him  the  rights 
which  they  are  bound  to  respect. 

"Meadville"  is  not  content  with  this 
state  of  affairs.  He  advocates  the  abolition 
of  this  power  of  choice  between  two  evils. 
Compulsory  education  is  a  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  under  which  we  labor.  In  compell- 
ing men  either  to  support  or  "support  and 
attend  a  place  of  worship  against  their  own 
consent,"  in  direct  opposition  to  the  words 
of  the  constitution,  there  is  too  much  scope 
left  to  opposing  sectaries,  responsible  to 


Almighty  God  only  for  their  opinions. 
They  must  not  be  permitted  to  support  only, 
they  must  support  and  attend  these  places 
of  worship. 

"No  human  authority  can,  in  any  case 
whatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  no  preference  shall  ever 
be  given  to  any  religious  establishment  or 
mode  of  worship." 

Such  are  the  words  to  which  every  citizen 
is  presumed  to  have  sworn  allegiance,  obe- 
dience and  support  in  their  enforcement. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  twelve  directors,  "  all 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  church,  pretty 
evenly  distributed  among  four  of  the  vast 
number  of  denominations,  do  not  consider 
this  oath  as  sufficiently  binding  when  the 
interests  of  the  church  are  at  hazard  ;  upon 
such  occasions,  it  may  be  that  those  four  de- 
nominations tacitly  assent  to  the  great  moral 
precept  "the  end  sanctifies  the  means;" 
and,  when  the  emergency  demands  it,  feel 
justified  to  make  all  claims  of  state,  all  assev- 
erations of  obedience  to  existing  laws,  stand 
aside. 

"Of  the  twenty-two  teachers  employed, 
twenty-one  belong  to  the  church."  If  by 
"the  church"  we  are  to  understand  that 
these  teachers  are  professors  of  some  faith 
or  other,  that  they  are  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fession, then  it  speaks  well  for  them ;  for 
to  whatever  creed  they  conform^  (not  only 
acknowledge  themselves  to  belong),  they 
are  qualified  from  a  moral  point  of  view  to 
guide  our  children  with  loving  assistance  to 
the  fountains  of  truth  and  knowledge,  to 
set  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
each  and  every  pupil  entrusted  to  their  care. 
But  if  it  is  not  accidental  that  so  many  be- 
long to  "  the  church  "  (which  church?);  if, 
they  are  employed  deliberately  and  pre- 
meditatedly  because  of  this  qualification ;  if, 
as  I  have  seen  examination  questions  to  be 
submitted  to  candidates  for  employment  as 
teachers,  the  only  inquiry  into  their  moral 
claim  upon  the  position  was  in  the  form  of 
a  requirement  to  "  state  whether  you  are  a 
member  of  any  Christian  church,  and  if  so, 
which  one  I "  If  there  were  no  demand  for 
any  other  recommendation  as  to  their  faith- 
fulness in  the  performance  of  duties,  as  to 
their  general  integrity  and  probity,  then 
those  twelve  directors  are  guilty  of  a  gross 
abuse  of  trust,  and  of  a  breach  of  another 
article  in  the  fundamental  law  of  our  state 
which  commands  "  that  no  person  who  ac- 
knowledges the  existence  of  a  God,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
shall  on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments 
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be  disqualified  to  hold  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  this  commonwealth." 

Does  the  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
hold  an  office?  Who  will  deny  it?  Wor- 
cester defines  an  "office"  to  be  "a  public 
charge  ox  employment,  ^^  A  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  is  certainly  invested  with  a 
public  charge  or  employment.  Is  it  an  of- 
fice of  profit  or  trust  ?  A  more  sacred  trust 
is  not  confided  to  our  supreme  judiciary. 
This  compels  citizens,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  be  law-abiding ;  the  other  creates  law- 
abiding  citizens,  citizens  who  would  not 
knowingly  violate  the  law. 

By  what  authority  can  a  director  question 
a  teacher  in  spe^  as  to  his  or  her  religion, 
beyond  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  the  Father  of  all  men,  and 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ? 
What  right  has  "Meadville"  or  anybody 
else  to  express  his  desire,  or  even  to  "sup- 
pose that  no  little  influence  will  be  exerted 
upon  the  children  that  looks  towards  making 
them  members  of  the  Church  ?  "  The  pub- 
lic schools  are  not  missions  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  the  word.  They  cannot  in  justice 
"look  to  making  them  members  of  the 
Church,"  whether  "  the  Church  "  is  Re- 
formed, Episcopal,  Presbyterian  or  Metho- 
dist to  which  "  Meadville's  "  directors  be- 
long, or  whether  it  be  Baptist  or  Universal- 
ist,  Congregationalist  or  Roman  Catholic, 
Unitarian  or  Jewish,  all  of  which  latter  are 
probably  "left  out  in  the  cold"  in  that 
thriving  city,  or  who  are  only  acknowledged 
when  those  that  labor  in  the  interests  of 
"  the  church  "  are  to  be  paid  their  salaries 
for  efficient  performance  of  missionary  work. 

My  only  fear,  now  that  I  am  about  to 
close  this  "replication,"  is,  that  my  motives 
may  be  misapprehended. 

The  thought  must  not  for  one  moment  be 
entertained  that  I  harbor  any  hostile  feel- 
ings to  religious  schools.  They  are  as  ne- 
cessary to  a  community  as  secular  education. 
But  "  the  church  teaches  religion,  not  the 
state,  in  America,"  as  "Meadville"  writes 
with  great  truth  and  force.  Yes,  it  should 
do  so,  but  if  his  plan  is  generally  adopted 
in  the  land  of  the  free,  the  sta^e  does  it  also. 
To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful, nothing  that  gives  greater  evidence  of 
the  healthful  tone  of  a  society,  than  to  see 
thousands  of  little  children  joyously  wend- 
ing their  way,  week  after  week,  to  the  Sun- 
day-schools, each  going  to  the  one  most 
congenial  to  itself  and  parents,  each  taught 
truths  which  become  a  guiding  star  in  after- 
life, each  one  led  to  form  an  ideal  in  its  own 


mind  to  be  imitated,  a  standard  to  be  at- 
tained. 

Jew  and  Gentile,  Roman  and  Reformed, 
Churchman  and  dissenter,  all  are  made  bet- 
ter, nobler,  truer  men  and  women  by  this 
inculcation  of  religious  humanitarian  truth. 
These  Sunday-schools  teachy  the  public 
schools  ought  only  to  require  the  pupils  to 
practice,  religion,  ITie  two  are  separate  and 
distinct.     But — 

^*  Revocate  animos ;  forsan  et  haec  oUm 
meminisse  Juvabit,*'  Perhaps  " Meadville " 
will  sooner  or  later  calmly  consider  the 
claims  of  justice,  and  become  a  convert  to 
the  faith  that  others  have  a  right  also  to  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  own  peculiar 
belief.  Then  we  shall  with  pleasure  re- 
member the  necessity  of  making  this  "  repli- 
cation." This  answer  will,  probably,  not 
allay  every  collateral  doubt  that  may  arise 
on  this  subject,  but  that  it  contains  great 
truths,  that  it  will  at  least  excite  a  kind  of 
impartial  judicial  thought  upon  the  merits 
of  the  matter  herein  discussed  in  unpreju- 
diced minds,  we  firmly  believe.         s.  j.  s. 


THE   NEW   SCHOOL   HOUSE  AT 
MOUNT  JOY. 


THE  School  Directors  of  the  borough  of 
Mount  Joy,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  have 
lately  erected  a  fine  public  school  building, 
an  engraving  of  which  we  lay  before  our  read- 
ers. The  Directors  showed  excellent  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  a  site,  a  point  that 
is  too  often  neglected,  many  imagining  that 
any  piece  of  ground  is  good  enough  for  a 
school.  The  school  lot  is  large,  and  is  lo- 
cated near  the  centre  of  the  borough,  and 
on  the  highest  ground  in  it,  and  the  build- 
ing can  be  seen  for  miles  in  any  direction. 
Such  a  location  must,  of  course,  be  very 
healthy,  as  the  winds  from  every  quarter 
have  a  free  sweep  around,  and,  if  necessarj, 
through  the  building. 

The  building  is  of  brick  and  is  strongly 
and  substantially  built.  It  is  two  and  a  ludf 
stories  in  height,  and  is  covered  with  a  slate 
roof.  The  belfry  or  tower  is  seventy-five 
feet  high,  and  contains  a  very  rich,  fine- 
toned  bell,  weighing  eleven  hundred  pounds. 
The  basement  or  half-story  is  all  above 
ground,  and  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
one  of  which  is  used  by  the  girls,  and  an- 
other by  the  boys  as  a  play-ground  in  cold 
or  stormy  weather.  This  excellent  feature 
we  would  commend  to  the  attention  of 
school  directors,  who  are  about  building 
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special  study.  The  building  was  completed 
in  March,  1873,  ^^^  the  schools  of  the  bor- 
ough were  at  once  transferred  to  it  from  the 
old  dilapidated  log  and  frame  buildings  in 
which  they  had  been  held.  With  such  a 
good  building,  and  assisted  as  he  is  by  an 
eflScient  corps  of  teachers,  Mr.  D.  Patterson, 
the  principal,  thinks  he  will  be  enabled 
in  a  short  time,  to  show  the  people  of  the 
borough,  such  good  results,  that  they  will 
be  convinced  that  building  a  good  school 
house  is  a  profitable  investment. 


EARNEST  WORDS  BY  A  DIRECTOR. 


EDUCATIONAL  FORCES  UNTRIED   BY  MANY 

DIRECTORS. 


BY  GEO.  H.  RICHARDS. 

IT  is  a  painful  experience  to  listen  all  day 
to  many  of  the  examinations  made  by 
county  superintendents,  of  those  who  are 
applicants  for  the  position  of  teachers  in 
our  common  schools.  We  expect  at  least 
that  those  applicants  will  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily familiar  with  the  first  principles  and 
facts  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  propose 
to  give  instruction.  More  than  this,  we 
look  for  evidences  of  some  just  conception 
of  the  general  nature  .of  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, its  true  spirit,  its  just  demands. 
Yet  throughout  our  state  within  the  past 
few  weeks  have  been,  and  during  the  next 
few  weeks  will  be,examined  scores  of  persons 
who  have  failed,  and  who  will  fail,  to  an- 
swer such  expectations  in  any  but  the  most 
ordinary  degree.  Did  only  new  aspirants 
for  the  teacher's  honorable  and  responsible 
position  make  this  failure,  we  might  regard 
it  with  more  of  hope  than  anxiety.  But 
when  very,  very  many  of  those  who  have 
been  teaching  for  several  years  give  no  evi- 
dences of  improved  scholarship,  and  they 
are  constrained  to  confess  that  they  have  no 
clear  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  they 
presume  to  train,  and  but  the  faintest,  if 
any,  ideas  of  either  the  general  or  special 
phases  of  the  educational  thought  of  the 
times,  deep  anxiety  must  prevail  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  true  friends  of  our 
common  schools.  Notwithstanding  our  nor- 
mal schools,  our  county  and  district  insti- 
tutes, and  the  other  influences  set  to  work 
to  energize  the  teachers  and  stimulate  them 
to  the  acquirement  of  more  knowledge,  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  broader  and  deeper  in- 
tellectual culture,  the  masses  of  our  com- 


mon school  teachers  have  not  been  affected 
as  they  should.  They  will  fritter  away  their 
time  in  trifling  pursuits.  They  seem  to  care 
nothing  about  progress.  They  are  content 
if  they  succeed  only  in  undergoing  a  passa- 
ble examination,  after  a  few  weeks'  hurried 
brightening  up. 

There  is  a  power  which  can  do  a  vast 
deal  to  remedy  this  evil,  which  is  but  rarelj 
exercised.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the 
directors,  and  they  can  apply  it  when  thej 
select  the  teachers  and  fix  their  salaries. 

Teachers  are  too  inadequately  compen- 
sated for  their  services.  They  know  and 
feel  this,  and  it  has  thus  become  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  in  sapping  their  early  pro- 
fessional ardor,  and  impressing  upon  them 
an  indisposition  to  improve.  They  have 
frequently  drged  their  poor  pay  in  extenua- 
tion of  their  failure  to  improve  themselves. 
It  is  time  the  directors  mended  their  failing 
in  this  respect.  It  is  time  they  ceased  to 
dampen  the  ambition  and  dwarf  the  powers 
of  teachers  by  granting  them  a  beggar's 
portion  for  their  services  upon  the  wretched 
plea  that  there  are  plenty  who  will  gladlj 
accept  it. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  thousands  of  children 
so  early  acquire  a  distaste  for  school-life, 
when  directors  persist  year  after  year  in  sub- 
jecting them,  not  to  the  generous  care  of 
men  and  women  imbued  with  a  love  for 
intellectual  and  spiritual  growth,  and  fully 
capable  of  stimulating,  controlling  and 
guiding  the  faculties  of  mind  and  spirit, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  who,  by  rea- 
son of  their  inefficiency,  become,  at  the  very 
best,  sorely-tried  guards  and  repressers. 

If  directors  will  but  strive  to  acquire  a 
fuller  and  juster  conception  of  what  educa- 
tion means,  and  then  give  generous  salaries 
to  the  teachers  of  the  youngest  class  of  pupils 
as  well  as  of  the  oldest,  there  will  soon  arise 
a  force  of  teachers  for  every  department  of 
school-work  fully  competent  in  every  respect 
Do  this,  and  then  positively  refuse  to  elect 
any  but  those  fully  qualified. 

It  may  be  said  the  supply  would  not  equal 
the  demand.  It  might  not  at  once,  but  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  very  many 
good,  earnest  and  conscientious  teachers, 
who  have  been  driven  from  the  ranks  by  the 
parsimony  of  directors,  would  return  to  the 
work.  Pay  the  teacher  his  just  due,  and 
plenty  of  well-tried  and  approved  material 
will  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  what  has 
been  set  aside. 

Directors,  our  state  has  been  dealing 
most  generously  with  our  common  schools. 
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It  has  been  marching  steadily  on.  Not  one 
backward  look  has  it  cast — not  one  pause 
has  it  made.  It  has  placed  you  between 
itself  and  its  future  citizens.  It  extends  to 
yon  hands  full  of  generosity.  Will  you 
come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  your  honor- 
able and  solemn  trust?  Do  your  best  to 
make  the  public  schools  the  pride  of  every 
citizen,  and  their  teachers  model  educators. 
Gnidge  not  to  spend  lavishly  when  you 
spend  wisely,  and  choose  judiciously  that 
70a  may  have  to  spend  wisely. 


^ESTHETIC  CULTURE— No.  II. 


BY   EMMA  MAY  BUCKINGHAM. 

THE  true  aim  of  all  culturfe  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  correct  taste.  Taste  is  a 
perception  of  the  beautiful  combined  with 
sensibility  and  judgment.  Our  innate  love 
for  the  aesthetic  teaches  us  how  pure  our 
tastes  might  have  been  had  they  not  been 
marred  and  deadened  by  sin,  had  our  first 
parents  retained  their  Eden  sinlessness.  Of 
course,  our  Creator  saw  that  beauty  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  race  in  the  formation  of 
character,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  heart 
and  intellect,  in  the  adornment  of  our  homes, 
or  He  would  not  have  scattered  it  all  over 
His  broad  universe  with  such  a  lavish  hand. 

Do  we  not  behold  the  Divine  Limner  in 
the  moving  clouds,  the  purple  folds  of  mist 
curling  up  from  river  and  sea,  in  the  rich, 
harmonious  shades  of  color  which  meet  the 
eye  everywhere,  in  the  splendors  of  the  solar 
system  and  starry  fields,  galaxies  and  nebu- 
lous groups  of  worlds  beyond?  Do  we  not 
find  it  in  the  iridescent  waters  with  their 
inhabitants,  in  the  ever-changing  hues  of 
ocean  waves,  in  the  amethystine  peaks  of 
the  mountains?  Does  not  the  geologist 
perceive  it  in  the  soil,  rocks,  minerals  and 
precious  stones,  whose  sparkle  and  color 
always  remind  us  of  the  walls  of  jasper,  of 
sapphire,  of  chalcedony,  of  emerald,  while 
the  eye  of  fancy  is  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of 
sardonyx,  sardius,  chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz, 
with  chrysoprasus,  jacinth  and  amethyst 
and  gates  of  pearl  ? 

The  naturalist  finds  this  sublime  idea — 
beauty — ^in  the  delicate  etchings  of  the  frost, 
in  the  wonderful  worlds  of  animalculse,  en- 
tomology, conchology,  ichthyology  and 
ornithology;  the  botanist  in  the  perfect 
forai  of  the  minutest  lichen,  spore,  tuft  of 
moss,  in  the  smallest  fibre,  petal  or  stamen, 
as  well  as  in  the  artistic  coloring  of  the  fruitt 


and  ripening  leaves.  Do  we  not  all  remem- 
ber how  often  the  painted  woodlands  and 
dreamy  autumnal  <ia)rs  have  kindled  our 
souls  into  flame?  Nature  herself  seems  to 
pause,  on  such  mornings,  to  listen  to  the 
whispered  farewells  of  the  leaves  as  they 
drift  slowly  earthward  I  And  even  after  those 
glorious  lances  of  flame  and  gold  and  royal 
purple  have  smouldered  down  into  the  grey 
ashes  of  November,  do  we  not  find  some- 
thing to  admire  in  the  young,  swelling  buds 
which  are  whispering  softly  together  of  the 
next  summer  time?  Do  we  not  trace  the 
footsteps  of  the  Creator  in  the  perfect  fornis 
of  ferns  and  flowers  which  have  been  petri- 
fied for  ages  in  layers,  or  strata  of  solid 
slate,  or  in  shells  embedded  in  limestone 
rock  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea,  or  in 
the  cubical  and  star-shaped  flakes  of  snow,  as 
well  as  in  the  teeming  millions  of  submarine 
treasures,  its  amber,  pearls,  corals  and 
aquatic  gardens?  Prof.  Brooks  has  truly 
said,  "Beauty  rests  upon  the  earth  like  a 
benediction!** 

Would  the  Creator  have  surrounded  us 
with  so  much  of  loveliness,  and  implanted 
in  our  natures  such  a  desire  for  the  beauti- 
ful, if  he  had  considered  it  worthless  ?  Yet, 
how  many  intelligent  people  pass  by  all  this 
wealth  of  nature,  dumb  to  its  questions,  obli- 
vious to  its  gentle  teachings,  deaf  to  its  sweet 
sounds,  blind  to  its  infinitesimal  forms  with 
their  graduated  shades  of  coloring !  The  eye, 
the  ear,  the  taste,  the  imagination  must  be 
carefully  cultured,  as  well  as  the  hands,  in 
playing  on  the  piano,  or  the  feet  in  keeping 
time  to  the  music.  Your  regular  busi- 
ness, money-making  man  finds  more  delight 
in  the  din  of  a  "coal-breaker,"  a  circular 
saw,  in  the  rolling-mill,  or  foundry,  or 
machine-shop,  than  in  the  swelling  notes  of 
a  grand  organ  or  the  sea's  deep  monotone. 

Let  a  boy  pass  through  his  school-days 
deaf  to  the  choral  symphonies  of  nature, 
oblivious  to  her  beauties,  and  he  will  walk 
through  youth  and  manhood,  aye,  even  to 
his  grave,  with  his  eyes  closed  J  But  fully 
arouse  his  dormant  faculties,  teach  him  to 
love  music,  pictures,  statuary,  poetry  and 
natural  history,  and  you  at  once  open  up 
vistas  in  the  tangled  mazes  of  thought's 
wilderness,  through  which  the  celestial  idea 
of  beauty  will  enter  and  find  an  abiding 
home  in  his  soul,  that  "holy  of  holies"  in 
the  human  temple.  A  bouquet  on  the 
teacher's  desk,  a  vase  of  delicate  ferns  or 
mosses,  or  an  ivy  trained  liround  the  win- 
dows of  the  school-room,  often  does  more 
o  cheer  and  encourage  her 
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the  most  intellectual  preceptress  can  at  first 
believe. 

We  are  always  safe  in  continuing  the 
acquaintance  of  an  individual  who  has  a 
keen  relish  for,  as  well  as  an  intelligent 
recognition  of,  the  aesthetics  of  art,  of 
natural  objects,  and  of  literature. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

SOME  of  our  readers  have  been  inquiring 
why  our  promised  examination  lists  have 
not  recently  appeared.  They  were  omitted 
from  the  July  and  August  numbers  "  for  the 
holidays.**  The  September  number  was 
filled  with  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  Asssociation.  We  renew  their 
publication  this  month,  with  a  good  list  from 
Mr.  Elias  Horton,  County  Superintendent 
of  Tioga. 

PRELIMINARY  PAPER. 

[Candidates  for  certificates  are  expected  to  use  foolscap  imper, 
and  to  write  plainly  with  pen  and  ink.  The  number  of  tne  an- 
swer should  correspond  wich  the  question  answered.  Never 
attempt  to  answer  two  questions  upon  the  same  line,  and  leeep 
the  numbers  of  the  (questions  ui>on  the  mai^  of  the  paper. 

By  carefully  reading  a  question  before  attempting  to  answer 
it,  much  time  and  labor  will  be  saved.  Giving  or  r*eHmiig 
iusutancty  or  using-  a  book,  u  hsld  to  he  tujffictsnt  cause  for 
withholding'  a  certificaU,  You  will  please  answer  plainly  all 
the  questions  on  the  card.'* 

1.  Give  your  name  in  fuU. 

2.  Address. 

3.  Age. 

4.  Number  of  terms  taught. 

5.  H&ve  you  attended  a  Normal  School  ?    How 
many  terms  ? 

6.  What  other  academies  or  high  schools  have  you 
attended,  and  how  many  terms  ? 

7.  What  works  have  you  read  or  studied  upon 
the  «*  Theory  of  Teaching  ?" 

8.  Are  you  a  subscriber  to  any  educational  journal  ? 

9.  Do  you  read  the  Bible  in  your  school  ? 

10.  Did  you  attend  the  last  county  institute  ?  If 
not,  why  ? 


ORTHOGRAPHY — 60  MINUTES. 

1.  When  two  words  come  together  not  making  a 
diphthong  or  digraph,  how  should  they  be  disposed  of 
in  syllabication  ? 

2.  How  many  sounds  do  vowels  represent  ? 

3.  Name  the  letters  which  represent  asperate 
sounds. 

4.  Give  the  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant 
before  an  additional  syllable. 

5.  What  is  the  rule  for  y  final  before  the  addition 
of  a  sufirx  ? 

6.  What  is  a  paragraph  ? 

7.  Copy  and  correct  the  following,  if  needed: 
Lettuce,  Anteque.  Orrery,  Cincopy,  Tamboreen, 
Syllybuls,  Harpsechord,  Polygamey,  Indellible,  Ire- 
sipalas,  Metacarpus,  Elagy,  Innocense,  Spermaceti, 
Mnllien,  Escuchon,  Frontespiece,  Tjrphoon,  Conje- 
nieal,  Obeisans^  Tortoise,  Edable,  Salveable,  Mur- 
rein,  Suplicate,  Tranquility,  Vitreous,  Exegensy,  £r- 
regate,  Corolery. 


8.  Copy  and  correct  the  following : 

There  are  also  subteiranion  pasagea  oAsn  more  dun  a  oot  ta 
Diammetar  and  perfecklysilUndrical  whitch  extend  downwaid 
thre  or  four  ieet  and  then  branch  out  horrizontelly  on  erery 
side  sdmetimes  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  fieet  bdbre 
BUtch  strucktures  the  pirimids  of  egipt  and  the  acquiducts  of 
rome  lose  all  there  selebrety  and  dwiadel  into  insignimicaiwe. 


ARITHMETIC — 90   MINUTES. 

1.  Write  the  Alphabet  of  Arithmetic. 

2.  Express  forty,  fifty-four,  ninety-six,  one  bao- 
dred  and  seven,  six  hundred,  and  three  thousand,  by 
the  Roman  and  Arabic  methods. 

3.  Write  seven  hundred  and  two  units  in  the  8th 
period,  fifty-six  in  the  6th,  sixteen  in  the  5th,  one 
hundred  in  the  3d,  and  two  in  the  ist. 

4.  Upon  how  many  principles  is  the  Roman  nota- 
tion founded  ?    Name  them. 

5.  There  are  two  numbers,  the  greater  of  which  is 
64  times  ^,  and  their  difference  is  6  divided  by  )^, 
What  is  the  less  number  ? 

6.  How  many  pickets  2^  inches  wide,  placed  2^ 
inches  apart,  will  it  take  to  fence  a  lot  5  by  12  rods? 

7.  Find  the  number  of  bushels  contain»l  in  a  bin 
9  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high. 

8.  Find  the  number  of  barrels  of  water  in  a  cubi- 
cal cistern  6  feet  on  a  side. 

9.  Why  cannot  the  numbers  2,  3,  4, 5,  constitute  a 
proportion  ? 

10.  Name  all  the  coins  of  the  United  States  Mint 
and  give  the  sum  of  the  values  of  one  of  each  kind. 

11.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  least 
common  multiple  of  12,  16,  18,  24. 

12.  Find  the  sum,  difference,  product  and  quotient 
of  4-7  and  ^. 

13.  Change  ^  to  a  decimal,  multiply  by  three 
thousandths,  divide  the  product  by  four  milliontfas, 
and  add  five-tenths. 

14.  You  sell  Jones  15^  yds  of  calico  at  12^  cents 
a  yard,  10  lbs  of  coffee  at  16  cents  a  pound,  12)^  lbs  of 
sugar  at  13  cents  a  pound,  40  yds  of  sheeting  at  15 
cents  a  yard,  2  pairs  of  boots  at  $5  25,  i  pair  of  gait- 
ers at  ^^2.65,  wyi  yds  of  ribbon  at  25  cents  a  yard, 
and  3  ji^  yds  of  silk  at  ^3  50  a  yd.  Make  out  a  re- 
ceipted bill. 

15.  Bought  a  horse  September  ist,  1872,  for  ^225. 
Gave  note,  due  August  12th,  1873,  ^th  interest. 
Write  note  and  amount  due  at  maturity. 

16.  Paid  John  Smith  #325,  in  full  of  account. 
Write  receipt. 

17.  Bank  discount  of  ^550  for  ei^ht  months  at  6^? 

18.  When  greenbacks  measured  m  gold  are  at  15^ 
discount,  what  is  gold  measured  in  greenbacks  ? 

19.  What  must  I  pay  for  Government  Sixes  that  my 
investment  may  yiejd  10^  in  currency,  gold  being 

#1.15? 

20.  Bought  apples  at  the  rate  of  4  for  3  cents  and 

sold  them  at  the  rate  of  3  for  4  cents.    What  per 
cent  was  gained  ? 

21.  Sold  sugar  at  8  cents  per  pound,  and  gained 
19^,  what  per  cent,  would  be  gained  by  selling  at 

9  cents  per  pound  ? 

22.  Paid  #8  a  pair  for  a  case  of  boots,  how  should 
I  mark  them  so  that  I  may  fall  12^  from  the  marked 
price,  and  yet  make  \o%  on  the  cost? 

23.  What  is  the  smallest  sum  of  money  with  whidi 
you  could  buy  postage  stamps  at  to,  12,  15,  24  and 
90  cents  .each,  expending  the  whole  sum  ? 

24.  In  a  given  month,  4  inches  of  rain  fell,  what 
must  be  the  height  of  a  cistemwhose  diameter  is  to  be 

10  feet,  to  hold  the  water  which  falls  on  the  roof  of  a 
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house  40  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  the  ridge  being 
8  feet  above  the  beam  ? 

25.  On  a  note  #3,500  at  7J&  there  is  interest  due 
for  I  year  and  6  months.  How  much  gold  at  a 
fremium  of  54 j(  will  be  required  to  discharge  the 
note? 


GRAMMAR— 60  MINUTES. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  verb  and  a 
noun  ?    Between  an  adjective  and  an  adverb  ? 

2.  Compare  the  following  adjectives ;  best,  worst, 
next,  first,  last,  less. 

3.  Write  the  verbs,  /t>,  lay,  sit,  and  set  in  future 
perfect  tense,  indicative  mode,  3d  person  singular ; 
pve  their  roots. 

4.  Write  the  verb  eat  in  the  3d  person  singular, 
indicative  mode,  present  tense,  passive  voice. 

5.  Give  fivfc  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

6.  Name  the  properties  belonging  to  nouns;  to 

fctbs. 

7.  What  offices  do  substantive  phrases  perform  t 

8.  How  is  the  ^sive  voice  of  transitive  verbs 
fomied  ? 

9.  Write  the  plural  of  valley,  folio,  deer,  wharf 
spoonful,  Mr.,  Miss,  analysis,  stratum.  ' 

10.  Correct  ail  errors  in  the  following  exercises, 
and  parse  the  words  in  italics  : 

(i.)  N01U  huw  this  better  than  the  idlest  hoys  who  are 
grmnng  bolder  with  impunyty  waxed  longer  and  daxingcr 
MKfimr  ocid  or  even  under  the  masters  eye  eatittg  apples  openly 
and  without  rebuke  pinckinr  each  other  in  sport  or  malice 
without  tlie  least  reserve,  zjoAcuting  their  imshials  into  the  very 
lcg$  of  the  desk.  , 

(2.)  Mr  troum  deer  sir  i  take  my  pen  inhand  to  infor  you  that 
we  axe  nader  goii«  a  examination,  and  that  if  i  survive  1  would 
bke  to  Move  you  call  at  4  o'clock. 

Youm  truely. 


THEORY  OF  TSACHING — 60  MINUTES. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  objects  of  recitation  ? 

2.  What  position  do  you  prefer  to  have  your  pu- 
pils take  when  reciting  ? 

3-  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  policy  of  detaining 
children  after  school  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
neglected  lessons  ? 

4.  What  do  you  consider  just  punishment  for  tru- 
ancy ?  for  tardiness  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  instruction  and 
training,  and  which  occupies  the  higher  rank  ? 

6.  State  some  important  principles  by  which  teach- 
ers should  be  guided  in  conducting  school  exercises. 

7.  Should  the  education  of  the  intellect  be  regarded 
as  of  paramount  importance  to  that  of  the  moral  and 
physical  nature  of  the  child  ? 

8.  Suic  briefly  what  you  would  consider  the  best 
methods  of  training,  with  special  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  pupil's  powers  of  oral  expression. 

9.  State  the  reason  why  it  is  better  to  proceed  from 
principles  to  rules  and  formulae,  than  to  adopt  the 
inverse  order. 

10.  Why  should  the  younger  pupils  be  confined 
less  than  the  older  ones  ? 

11.  What  is  your  plan  for  keeping  your  pnpila  at 
work  while  in  school  ? 

12.  To  what  extent  should  a  teacher  use  a  text- 
hook  in  hearing  a  lesson  ? 

13.  To  what  extent  should  the  pupil  be  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  his  lesson  ? 

14.  What  is  the  difference  between  teaching  and 
talking? 

15.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  more  common 
anlts  of  teachers  in  conducting  recitations  ? 


16.  What  are  the  advantages,  and  what  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  method  of  propounding  questions  to 
the  entire  class,  and  requesting  those  who  think  they 
can  answer  correctly  to  raise  the  hand  ? 

17.  What  are  the  advantages  of  reviewing  preced- 
ing lessons? 

18.  What  do  you  consider  the  aim  of  all  educa- 
tion to  be  ? 

19.  Define  the  difference  between  seeing  and  ob 
serving,  and  state  what  means  you  would  employ  to 
strenjrthen  the  latter  habit? 

20.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  necessary  for  teachers  of 
lower  grades  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  higher 
branches  of  study  ?    Why  ? 


GEOGRAPHY — 45  MINUTES. 

I.  Draw  a  map  of  New  York  and  located  N.  Y. 
City,  Albany  and  Buffalo,  also  Niagara  Falls,  Wat- 
ktn*s  Glen,  Rochester  Falls  the  Hudson  River,  and 
Genesee  river,  and  Lake  Champlain. 

2  Name  the  two  great  mountain  systems  of  the 
United  States,  the  four  great  rivers,  the  four  largest 
cities,  and  the  three  great  seaports. 

3.  What  is   the  greatest  manufacturing  country 

in  the  world  ? 

4   What  is  the  use  of  ladtude  and  longitude? 

5.  What  is  the  Gulf  Stream,  where  does  it  flow, 
and  what  effect  does  it  have  on  the  climate  of  certain 
countries  ? 

6.  What  effects  does  climate  have  on  the  human 
race  and  vegetation  ? 

7.  What  IS  the  area  and  the  population  of  the 
United  States? 

8.  Which  is  the  highest  mountain  peak  on  the 
globe?  the  largest  island?  the  largest  city?  the  most 
powerful  nation?  and  the  ruling  race  of  men  ? 

9.  Stale  the  departments  into  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  is  divided  ? 

10.  What  are  the  products  of  the  Frigid  Zone  ? 

1 1 .  What  is  the  estimated  population  of  the  globe  ? 

12.  If  you  should  go  by  water  from  Chicago  to 
Constantinople,  what  waters  would  be  passed  over  ? 
Locate  Chicago. 

13.  Bound  France,  and  give  the  situation  of  Paris. 
14!  Name  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

15.  Why  does  the  quantity  of  rain  decrease  as  we 
recede  from  the  equator  ? 

16.  Name  the  two  greatest  river  basins  in  the 

world. 

17.  Describe  the  formation  of  the  coral  islands. 

18.  By  what  are  tides  caused? 

19.  State  the  width  in  degrees  of  the  Torrid, 
Temperate,  and  Frigid  2^nes  ? 

20.  In  what  does  Pennsylvania  excel  every  State 
in  the  Union? 

U.  S.  HISTORY — 45  MINUTES. 

1.  What  was  the  government  of  the  American 
Colonies,  prior  to  1775?  to  what  extent  did  they 
have  the  power  of  self-government  ?  and  to  what  ex- 
tent were  they  controlled  by  the  King  of  England  ? 

2.  When  and  where  did  the  first  Colonial  Congress 
assemble  ?  Why  was  it  called,  and  what  was  done  ? 

3.  What  action  did  the  first  Continental  Congress 
take  ?   What  distinguished  men  were  members  of  it  ? 

4.  Name  some  of  the  principal  wars  of  the  Colo- 
nies, up  to  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  ? 

5.  Who  was  King  of  England  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution?    Who  were  his  Prime  Ministers  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  sufferings  and  patriotism 
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of  the  anny  at  Valley  Forge.     Where  is  Valley 
Forge  ? 

7.  What  nation  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  Americans  in  the  struggle  for  Independence  ? 

8.  What  were  the  causes  that  led  to  the  war  of 
1812;  and  what  the  results  of  the  war  ? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania. 

10.  What  territory  did  the  United  States  acquire 
by  purchase  from  France  ? 

11.  What  connection  had  Texas  with  the  Mexican 
war? 

12.  When  did  the  Great  Rebellion  begin,  and 
when  close  ? 

13.  When  was  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  fought? 
who  were  the  commanders?  what  was  the  result? 
Where  is  Gettysburg  ? 

14.  Who  was  president  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

15.  Why  does  the  Constitution  allow  each  State 
two  Senators,  but  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  proportion  to  the  population  ? 

16.  Explain  the  manner  in  which  a  President  is 
nominated. 

17.  What  is  meant  by  Presidential  Electors?  How 
are  they  chosen  ? 

18.  What  representation  has  each  State  in  the 
Electoral  College  ? 

19.  If  the  Electors  fail  to  elect  a  President,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  also  fail  to  elect,  who 
would  become  President? 


NORMAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


BY  L.  P.  HECKER, 


NATURE  everywhere  produces  itself  in 
accordance  with  immutable  laws.  In 
tne  growth  of  the  tiny  plant  that  sprouts 
silently  in  our  garden,  as  well  as  in  the 
giant  oak  that  towers  majestically  in  the  for- 
est, this  universal  law  is  discernible.  The 
character  of  the  soil  that  surrounds  each  of 
these  plants  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  influ- 
ence their  growth,  but  the  soil  can  neither 
commence  nor  hasten  this  process.  The 
power  of  growth  is  contained  in  the  plants 
themselves.  Earth,  air  and  water  contain 
the  food  necessary  for  their  sustenance,  but 
the  plants  alone  have  the  power  to  extract 
from  these  the  proper  nourishment.  The 
little  rootlets  select  a  part  of  the  required 
nutrition  from  the  surrounding  soil,  and  the 
leaves  absorb  the  remainder  from  the  atmos- 
phere, but  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  is 
just  as  much  as  the  plants  can  digest,  and 
no  more. 

In  the  building  and  repairing  process  of 
the  human  body  this  law  of  normal  develop- 
ment is  also  strikingly  illustrated.  It  is  a 
well-known  principle  in  physiology,  that 
only  that  part  of  the  food  which  is  used  in 
the  formation  of  bloody  serves  to  build  and 


repair  the  body ;  and  that  the  supply  of 
these  building  and  repairing  materials  is 
wisely  regulated  by  the  demand.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  plant,  food  contains  the 
essence  of  growth,  but  the  system  alone  pos- 
sesses the  machinery  by  which  it  is  prepared 
for  the  end  designed. 

And  as  nature,  in  all  her  developments, 
is  analogous  to  mind,  it  is  folly  to  discard 
the  laws  that  govern  the  former,  when  we 
operate  upon  the  latter.     If  law  and  order 
reign  in  the  development  of  the  domain  of 
matter,  why  should  not  the  same  law  and 
order  be  observed  in  unfolding  the  realm  of 
mind  ?    If  we,  as  teachers,  wish  to  be  suc- 
cessful  in  our  spheres  we  must  recognize 
these    same  laws  and  apply  them  in  our 
school-rooms.     We  must  divest  ourselves  of 
the  idea,  that  we  are  merely  to  pour  knowl- 
edge into  the  minds  of  our  children,  with- 
out stopping  to  inquire  whether  they  can 
digest  all  the  mental  food  which  we  ad- 
minister or  not.     We  must  awaken  to  the 
grander  and  nobler  view  that,  in  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  knowledge,   only  that    which  the 
mind  grasps,  as  it  were,  by  its  own  power 
and  makes    effectually  its  own,  is  of  any 
practical  and  permanent  value.     If  we  can 
do  this  our  teaching  will  be  Nature's  method. 
The  forcing  process,  the  filling  from  without, 
will  then  be  abandoned,  and  our  plan  will 
be  to  assist  the  expansion  of  the  intellectual 
germ  from  within.     And  this  is  the  only 
method  by  which  true  mental  culture  can 
be  acquired.     Again,  following  this  law  of 
normal  development,  the  teacher  must  also 
adapt  his  method  of  instruction  to  give  cul- 
ture to  every  diversity  of  mind.    Minds  are 
differently  constituted.     What  is  irksome  to 
some  is,  in  the  highest  degree.  Interesting 
to  others.    And  so  far  as  tastes  and  talents 
differ  should  teaching  differ.     The  teacher 
should  realize  that  the  material  upon  which 
he  operates  is  not  like  that  of  the  sculptor, 
a  mere  passive  mass,  but  immortal  mind,  a 
living,  sympathetic  intelligence ;  andjtliatthe 
ends  of  education  are  not  attained  by  an  at- 
tempt to  suppress  talent  where  talent  has  been 
given  and  to  create  talent  where  talent  has 
been  withheld,  but  rather  by  an  endeavor  to 
do  that  which  the  term  implies — educert^ 
to  draw  out,  to  develop.     Hence  the  princi- 
pal office  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  awaken 
thought,  and,  by  judicious  aid,  to  assist  the 
development  of  the  capabilities  of  every  in- 
dividual mind.     This  is  a  truth  which  is, 
however,  too  frequently  overlooked,  and 
yet  it  constitutes  a  fundamental  principle  in 
the  philosophy  of  education.    May  the  day 
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speedily  dawn  when  this  principle  shall  be 
more  generally  recognized  as  a  vital  agent 
ia  the  development  of  the  intellect,  and 
be  applied  in  all  the  grades  of  our  com- 
mon schools. 


BIBLE  READING. 


BY  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M. 


IT  will  be  almost  universally  conceded 
that  no  other  language  is  so  rich  in 
meaning  as  the  language  of  the  Bible.  Great 
leading  truths  are  but  the  branches  upon 
which  cluster  the  most  varied  practical  les- 
sons of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Almost  whole  books  of  the  sacred  writings 
are  marked  in  each  successive  sentence  with 
this  abundant  fruitfulness  of  meaning.  With 
but  an  equal  amount  of  attention  and  prepa- 
ration, it  is,  therefore,  but  natural  that  there 
would  i>e,  correspondingly,  a  greater  failure 
in  giving  full  and  complete  expression  to 
the  language  of  the  Bible  than  to  that  of 
human  origin. 

In  the  most  ordinary  forms  of  speech,  a 
part  of  the  sense  is  constantly  lost  for  want 
of  a  proper  adaptation  in  the  modulations 
of  the  voice.  How  much  more  this  must 
be  true  where  almost  every  word  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  to  the  whole,  thus  requiring 
a  constantly  changing  variety  of  tone,  time, 
stress  and  slide,  in  giving  completeness  to 
the  sense.  Here  may  be  based  two  great 
classes  of  evils  in  expression. 

1.  That  form  of  expression  which  yields 
only  apart  of  the  meaning.  We  have  a  vast 
field  of  utterance,  marked  by  various  degrees 
of  monotony,  in  which  only  a  part  of  the 
meaning  is  brought  out.  No  injustice  may 
be  done  to  that  which  is  said,  but  it  is  not 
aU  said.  Important  words  are  lost  in  the 
general  tone.  The  lights  and  shades  of 
modulation  are  slighted,  thus  robbing  the 
author  of  much  that  his  words  should  have 
been  made  to  convey.  Through  ignorance 
of  the  power  of  these  changes,  or  the  neglect 
of  them,  precious  utterances  are  rendered 
fruitless  and  barren. 

2.  A  perversion  of  the  true  meaning,  A 
quality  of  voice  at  variance  with  the  senti- 
ment, an  improper  pitch,  a  misplaced  em- 
phasis, inappropriate  time,  a  false  slide  or 
inflection,  may  so  utterly  destroy  the  sense, 
and  misrepresent  the  meaning  as  to  divert 
the  words  entirely  from  their  meaning. 

We  believe  it  should  be  made  the  consci- 
entious practice   of   every  reader  of   the 


Bible,  first  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
meaning  of  each  passage,  and  then  to  see 
that  his  rendering  will  properly  represent 
that  meaning. 

The  following  anecdote,  in  point  here, 
may  suggest  some  important  lessons  in  this 
direction : 

A  student  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  who  had  an  excellent  opinion  of 
his  own  talent,  on  one  occasion  asked  the 
professor  who  taught  elocution  at  the  time : 

**  What  do  I  especially  need  to  learn  in 
this  department?" 

"You  ought  first  to  learn  to  read,*'  said 
the  professor. 

**  O,  I  can  read  now,**  replied  the  student. 

The  professor  handed  the  young  man  a 
Testament,  and  pointing  to  the  twenty-fifth 
verse  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Luke's 
Gospel,  he  asked  him  to  read  that.  The 
student  read,  "Then  he  said  unto  them,  O 
fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that 
the  prophets  have  spoken.** 

"Ah,"  said  the  professor,  "they  were 
fools  for  heliexfing iht^  prophets,  were  they?'* 

Of  course  that  was  not  right,  and  so  the 
young  man  tried  again. 

"  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken.** 

"The  prophets,  then,  were  sometimes 
liars?"  asked  the  professor. 

"No.  O  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  be- 
lieve all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken." 

"According  to  this  reading,"  the  profes- 
sor suggested,  "the  prophets  were  notorious 
liars." 

This  was  not  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
and  so  another  trial  was  made.  "  O,  fools, 
and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  have  spoken.*^ 

"I  see  now,"  said  the  professor,  "the 
prophets  wrote  the  truth,  but  they  spoke 
lies.'' 

This  last  criticism  discouraged  the  student, 
and  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  read.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  words,  "slow  of  heart  to  believe," 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  sentence^  and  emphasis  on  any  particu- 
lar word  entirely  destroys  the  meaning.- 
There  are  thousands  of  passages  that  may 
be  rendered  meaningless  or  even  ridiculous 
by  the  change  of  emphasis  alone  upon  a 
single  word. 

In  addition  to  this  common  want  of  ex- 
pression, there  is  a  variety  of  styles,  in 
popular  use,  peculiar  to  Bible  reading, 
against  which  we  utter  a  most  respectful, 
though  a  most  earnest  protest. 
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1.  The  professional  style.  This  is  capable 
of  sub-division  into  a  number  of  varieties, 
but  with  so  little  in  favor  of  either,  as  to 
give  no  ground  for  distinction  in  the  gen- 
eral objection.  The  reader  should  avoid 
any  style  that  is  professional,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  professional. 

2.  Inflated  style.  There  is  that  form  of 
utterance  which  says  in  the  tone  and  man- 
ner^  '*I  am  commissioned  to  deliver  this 
message.  Behold  me!  Listen  to  me!" 
At  which,  great  swelling  sounds  issue  forth, 
with  the  unfortunate  effect  that  Divine  words 
are  lost  in  sound.  We  should  ever  recog- 
nize by  a  humility  of  tone  and  manner  that 
the  words  are  Jehovah's. 

•  3.  Pious  Tone,  We  are  not  opposed  to  the 
utmost  purity  of  voice,  marked  with  a 
manly  dignity  and  a  becoming  solemnity, 
but  there  prevails  a  variety  of  cant  and 
whine  which  should  fall  under  the  same  con- 
demnation which  God  himself  pronounces 
upon  other  lip  service.  The  best  gift  which 
God  gave  to  man  in  the  flesh,  is  his  man- 
hood; and  we  will  not  believe  that  He 
meant  we  should  lose  that  manhood  when 
uttering  His  words.  If  ever  it  should  glow 
and  burn  in  all  its  divine  origin,  it  is  when 
thus  standing  in  God's  stead. 

4.  Trifling  Style.  This  style,  in  contrast 
with  professional  dignity  and  excessive  piety, 
is  no  less  to  be  guarded  against.  King's 
messages,  the  proclamations  of  chief  magis- 
trates, the  language  of  the  wise  and  learned, 
claim  a  corresponding  dignity  of  expression ; 
how  much  more  the  words  of  Infinite  Power 
and  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  It  is  evident  that 
the  very  purpose  of  the  Divine  Word  may 
be  thwarted  by  the  tone  and  manner.  God 
has  made  His  Word  simple.  Do  not  rob  it 
of  that  simplicity  by  bringing  in  a  profun- 
dity of  expression.  He  has  brought  it  down 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind. 
Do  not  give  such  an  inhuman  utterance  as 
to  raise  it  up  out  of  the  reach  of  humanity. 
God  has  made  it  plain.  Do  not  involve  it 
in  mystery  by  vacant,  weird  and  profession- 
al tones.  God  meant  it  for  man.  Do  not 
read  it  to  the  angels.  It  is  the  Word  of  the 
dear  Heavenly  Father,  ftill  of  mercy  and 
the  tenderest  affection.  Do  not  read  it  as 
the  message  of  an  absolute  monarch.  Yet 
it  is  God's  Word.  Avoid  that  reckless  vaga- 
bondish  manner  which  so  often  marks  the 
utterance  of  human  language.  It  is  God's 
truth,  meant  for  man.  Read  it  as  of  old 
they  read  **in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly, 
and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to 
understand  the  meaning." 


THE  DUTCH  BOOR  AND  HIS  HORSE. 


A  STORY   FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


WHEN  I  was  a  small  boy  and  went  to 
school,  too  young  to  read,  I  heard  a 
thing  read  of  a  horse  that  made  both  my 
cheeks  wet  with  hot  tears.  The  man  who 
owned  the  horse  lived  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  was  called  a  Dutch  boor,  or  a  poor 
man  of  Dutch  blood  who  was  born  on  the 
soil  of  that  hot  land  and  tilled  it  wrth  the 
plow  and  hoe.  He  was  a  kind  man  at  heart, 
though  rough  in  look  and  speech.  He  loved 
his  mare,  and  she  loved  him,  and  was  with 
him  by  day  and  near  him  by  night.  She 
was  proud  to  have  him  on  her  back,  and 
would  dash  through  swamps,  ponds,  and 
fire,  too,  if  he  wished  it. 

But  one  day  came  that  was  to  prove  the 
faith  and  love  of  her  stout  heart  and  the  soul 
of  the  man.  A  great  storm  came  down  on 
the  sea.  The  waves  roared,  and  rose  as  high 
as  the  hills.  Their  white  tops  foamed  with 
rage  at  the  winds  that  smote  them  with  all 
their  might.  The  clouds  flapped  them  with 
black  wings.  Night  drew  near,  and  it  was 
a  scene  to  make  one  quake  with  fear.  Right 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  rage  and  roar  of  wind 
and  sea,  a  great  ship,  with  sails  rent  and 
helm  gone,  came  in  sight.  It  rode  on  the 
high,  white  waves,  straight  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
too  far  from  the  shore  to  reach  it  with  a 
rope.  The  ship  was  full  of  young  and  old, 
whose  cries  for  help  could  be  heard,  loud  as 
was  the  voice  of  the  storm.  Their  boats  were 
gone  like  the  shells  of  eggs.  There  was  no 
wood  nor  time  to  build  a  raft.  The  waves 
leaped  on  the  ship  like  great  white  wolves 
bent  on  their  prey.  How  could  one  soul  of 
them  all  be  saved  ? 

The  men  on  shore  could  but  look  on  the 
sad  sight.  They  could  give  no  help.  They 
had  no  boat  nor  raft,  and  their  hearts  were 
sick  in  them.  Then  the  Dutch  boor  was 
seen  to  draw  near  at  full  speed  on  his  horse. 
Down  he  came  to  the  beach,  nor  did  he  stop 
there  one  breath  of  time.  He  spoke  a  word 
to  her  which  she  knew,  and  with  no  touch 
of  whip  or  spur,  she  dashed  in  and  swam  the 
sea  to  the  ship's  side,  with  a  rope  made  fast 
to  her.  She  wheeled,  and  stamped  her  way 
on  the  white  surge  with  a  row  of  men  to  the 
shore.  There  she  stayed  but  for  a  breath. 
At  the  soft  word  and  touch  she  knew  so  well, 
she  turned  and  once  more  plowed  through 
the  surge  to  the  ship,  and  brought  back  a 
load  of  young  and  old.  Once  more  she 
stood  on  the  beach,  amidst  tears  of  joy  that 
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wil  ?™  ^^1  eyes.  She  stood  there  weak,  as 
^11  ^^  sweat  as  with  the  sea.  The  night 
leii  aown  fast  on  the  ship.  There  were  still 
a  lew  more  left  on  it,  and  their  cries  for  help 
came  on  the  wind  to  the  shore.  The  thoughts 
rT^V^f ^^"^  at  the  brave  man's  heart  will 
not  be  known  in  this  world.  The  cries  from 
tne  sh  ip  pierced  it  through  and  through.  He 
could  not  bear  to  hear  them.  He  spoke  a 
K  '^  ^^^^  ^^^^  to  his  horse.  He  put  his 
Hand  to  her  neck,  and  seemed  to  ask  her  if 
sne  could  do  it.  She  turned  her  head  to  him 
wim  a  look  that  meant,  ''If  you- wish  it,  I 

r  i5'"^\-  '  "^  ^^^  ^^sh  it,  and  she  tried— 
to  the  last  pulse  of  her  heart.  She  walked 
t^'^^  <^"t  into  the  wild  sea.  All  on  shore 
u  ^^^^^  breath  at  the  sight.  She  was 
weak,  but  brave.  Now  and  then  the  white 
OTrge  buried  her  head ;  then  she  rose  and 
shook  the  brine  out  of  her  eyes.     Foot  by 


foot  she  neared  the  ship.  Now  the  last  man 
had  caught  the  rope.  Once  more  she  turned 
her  head  to  the  beach.  Shouts  and  prayers 
came  from  it  to  keep  up  her  strength.  The 
tug  was  for  a  life  she  loved  more  than  her 
own.  She  broke  her  veins  for  it  half-way 
'tween  ship  and  shore.  She  could  lift  her 
feet  no  more.  Her  mane  lay  like  a  black 
sea- weed  on  the  waves,  while  she  tried  to 
catch  one  more  breath.  Then,  with  a  groan, 
she  went  down  with  all  the  load  she  bore, 
and  a  wail  went  out  from  the  land  for  the 
loss  of  a  life  that  had  saved  from  death  near 
a  ship's  crew  of  men. 

Thus  dared  and  died  in  the  sea,  the  brave 
Dutch  boor  and  his  horse.  They  were,  as 
friends,  one  in  life,  one  in  death ;  and  both 
might  well  have  place  and  rank  with  the 
best  lives  and  deaths  we  read  of  in  books  for 
young  or  old. — Elihu  Burritt. 
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the;  school  journal. 

I^ANCASTER,  OCTOBER,  1873. 
^  R  WICKERSHAM J.  R  M'CASKEY. 

THE  article  on  "Science  of  Teaching, *' 
which  we  published  anonymously  in 
tne  August  number  of  The  Journal  and 
commended,  we  have  since  been  informed, 
was  written  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Small,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  appeared  in  the  March  number 
of  2yi^  Schoolmaster  of  that  State.  We  are 
glad  to  give  credit^where  credit  is  so  well 
deserved - 


AxNABELii  Lee's  article  in  our  August 
number  on'** How  I  Made  My  School  At- 
tractive," has  been  quite  extensively  copied. 
The  honor  is  deserved. 

We  l>elieve  in  fair  play.  We  like  to  hear 
all  sides.  The  truth  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  combat  with  error.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  we  offered  the  whole  of  a  num- 
ber of  The  Journal  to  any  one  who  would 
answer  ' *  Meadville's  Letter,"  published  in 
the  number  for  July.  We  have  been  taken 
at  our  w^ord,  and  the  reader  will  find  on  a 
preceding  page  an  able  reply  to  **  Mead- 
ville. ' '  We  do  not,  however,  consider  the 
reply  an  **  answer,"  in  a  logical  sense,  to 
that  gentleman's  article.     His  thesis  was  to 


show  that  religious  instruction  and  training 
were  not  neglected  in  the  public  schools,  as 
alleged  by  some.  A  proper  "answer"  to 
him  would  be  to  prove  that  such  instruction 
and  training  were  neglected.  But  **S.  J. 
S."  in  his  reply  admits  the  facts  as  stated 
by  **Meadville,"  and  argues  that  therein 
lies  the  chief  objection  to  our  public  school 
system.  He  would  have  all  religious  exer- 
cises excluded  from  the  schools,  under  the 
care  of  the  state,  for  reasons  which,  as 
given  by  him,  deserve  full  consideration. 
This  they  will  no  doubt  receive  at  the  hands 
of  "Meadville,"  or  some  one  else  equally 
competent  to  discuss  them.  Meantime,  it 
will  do  our  readers  no  harm  to  read  and 
reflect  upon  the  opinions  so  earnestly,  but, 
we  think,  extravagantly,  and  in  one  or  two 
places  somewhat  irreverently,  expressed  by 
"S.  J.  S." 

For  ourselves,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we 
should  say — 

I.  That  our  Pennsylvania  common  school 
system  as  a  system  enjoins  no  religious  exer- 
cises to  be  practiced  in  the  schools  under  it. 
This  matter  is  left  wholly  to  the  local  author- 
ities, who,  it  was  supposed,  would  consult  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  people  in  the  several 
school  districts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
exercises,  differing  somewhat  in  kind  and 
character,  exist  in  a  large  majority  of  our 
schools  as  at  Meadville,  and,  practically,  very 
little  objection  has  been  made  to  them.     It 
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is  this  unforced  attention  to  religious  in- 
struction and  training  in  our  common 
schools  that  has  won  for  them  the  support 
of  the  best  men  in  the  different  religious 
denominations  among  us.  But  we  have  a 
good  many  schools  in  which  even  the  Bible 
is  not  read,  owing  to  a  local  public  senti- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  practice,  or,  per- 
haps, more  frequently  to  indifference  in 
regard  to  religious  affairs ;  from  all  which 
it  follows  that  the  objections  of  "S.  J.  S.*' 
apply  only  to  the  local  administration  of 
the  system  of  common  schools,  and  not  to 
the  system  itself.  So  far  as  boards  of  school 
directors  exclude  religious  exercises  from 
the  schools,  he  seems  willing  to  endorse 
the  system.  But  is  it  not  much  better  for 
them,  in  the  spirit  of  our  school  laws,  to  act 
in  the  matter  of  the  introduction  of  such 
exercises  as  the  people  whom  they  serve 
desire? 

2.  It  is  certain  that  a  large  majority  of 
our  people  desire  to  have  some  unsectarian 
religious  exercises  in  our  common  schools, 
and  no  one  will  question  their  necessity  or 
value  when  properly  conducted.  There  is 
a  minority  opposed  to  such  exercises.  Both 
are  tax-payers,  and  both  have  the  same 
rights  in  the  public  schools.  With  "  S.  J. 
S.?*'  we  would  preserve  the  rights  of  con- 
science at  all  hazards.  No  Pennsylvania 
child  should  be  compelled  to  listen  to  or 
participate  in  any  religious  exercises  in  our 
•common  schools  to  which  either  he  or  his 
parents  or  guardians  conscientiously  object. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Just  what  is  done  :  Have 
religious  exercises  where  public  sentiment 
sanctions  them,  dispense  with  them  where 
it  is  in  opposition  to  them.  With  this  addi- 
tion— wherever  public  sentiment  is  divided, 
excuse  from  such  exercises  all  those  who  are 
conscientiously  opposed  to  being  present  at 
them.  The  little  Jew  spoken  of  in  "Mead- 
ville's**  letter  should  have  been  excused 
from  the  religious  exercises,  and  we  do  not 
ibelieve  there  is  a  school  director  in  that 
city  who  would  not  have  agreed  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  it  might  have  been 
done.  In  this  way  equal  rights  are  secured 
to  all  in  our  common  schools,  and  at  the 
same  time  no  one's  conscience  is  violated. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  plan  of  excus- 
ing from  the  religious  exercises  of  a  com- 
mon school  the  children  whose  parents 
object  to  their  attending  them,  is  impracti- 
cable, for  it  is  satisfactorily  done  in  many 
places.  The  most  convenient  way  of  doing 
it  is  to  have  the  religious  exercises  at  the 
close  of  the  day.     Then,  when  the  secular 


work  uf  the  school  has  been  completed  for 
the  day,  the  excused  children  at  a  given 
signal  can  pass  quietly  out  and  the  rest  re- 
main during  the  few  moments  needed  for 
the  singing  of  a  hymn,  the  reading  of  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible,  or  a  prayer,  or  all 
together  as  the  case  may  be.  The  truth  is 
that  when  well  administered  there  is  little 
ground  for  reasonable  objection  to  our  com- 
mon school  system.  It  can  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  class  of  men  to 
which  **  S.  J.  S."  belongs  equally  well  as  to 
that  to  which  "Meadville'*  is  attached. 
Both  might  send  their  children  to  the  same 
school,  those  of  the  latter  receiving  religious 
instruction  according  to  the  wishes  of  their 
father,  and  those  of  the  former  being  left 
entirely  free  either  to  receive  it  or  not  as 
their  consciences  might  dictate  or  their 
father  direct.  With  a  liberal  spirit  and  a 
disposition  to  accommodate,  there  can  be 
no  cause  for  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  or  other  religious  exer- 
cises in  our  common  schools ;  and  there 
would  not  be,  were  it  not  for  that  partisan 
zeal  and  sectarian  bigotry  which  have  cursed 
the  world  from  the  earliest  ages  and  from 
the  evil  effects  of  which  it  will  take  future 
centuries  to  free  us. 


With  all  their  advantages,  unless  much 
care  is  taken,  our  graded  schools  do  great 
harm  to  individual  pupils.  No  child  is  ex- 
actly like  other  children.  The  methods  of 
instruction,  and  the  kinds  of  discipline  suit- 
ed to  some  children,  are  not  suited  to  all. 
The  graded  school  takes  note  of  classes,  of 
grades ;  but  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  individu- 
als. Special  tastes  and  special  talents  are 
repressed  or  ignored.  Each  pupil  must 
keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  class.  The 
teacher  must  erect  a  smooth  wall,  and  each 
block  he  handles  must  be  cut  and  carved  to 
fit  its  place.  Good  soldiers  are  made  in 
this  way,  but  we  are  not  so  sure  about  good 
American  citizens. 


The  London  Times,  in  an  article  publish- 
ed some  time  ago  on  ''brain-work  and  lon- 
gevity,*' took  the  ground  that  overwork  of 
the  brain  is  an  impossibility.  It  argues  that 
the  work  of  the  brain  involves  the  destruc- 
tion of  nervous  tissue,  and  that  this  tissue, 
when  once  destroyed,  must  be  repaired  by 
rest  and  sleep  before  any  further  work  can 
be  performed.  A  man  can  do  just  so  much 
thinking,  and  then,  in  .spite  of  all  his  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  he  must  stop  and  wait  for 
the  exhausted  nervous  energy  to  recuperate. 
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This  theory,  we  are  satisfied,  is  fallacious. 
The  brain  can  be  over-worked.     It  is  not  at 
all  like  a  vessel  containing  some  fluid,  which 
can  be  run  out  only  until  the  vessel  becomes 
empty.     The  brain  is  strengthened  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  exercise  \  beyond  that  point 
it  works  at  a  disadvantage,  but  still  is  capa- 
ble of  a  degree  of  forced  activity.    The  law 
that  regulates  the  working  of  the  brain,  is 
very  much  like  the  law  that  controls  all 
moscular  activity.     A  person  can,  for  ex- 
ample, walk  a  certain  distance,  and  have 
his  power  of  walking  thereby  increased.  But 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  overwalk  himself, 
and  even  to  destroy  his  power  of  walking  at 
all.    One  can  use  a  sprained  muscle  or  a 
broken  limb,  but  the  result  most  likely  to 
happen    from   such  an   indiscretion,    is  a 
greater  injury  to  the  disabled  member.     So 
with  the  brain  ;  it  can  be  over-worked,  but 
always  to  its  injury.     There  is  no  point  in 
the  work  of  the  brain  beyond  which  a  strong 
will   may  not    force  action.    Disease  and 
death  may  and  do  follow ;  but  the  prospect 
of  a  present  triumph  tempts  men  often  to 
take  the  risk. 


Harper's   Weekly  of   September  6th, 
faely  compliments  the  National  Teachers* 
Association  in  the  following  words:     **The 
iNational  Teachers'  Association  has  held  its 
Dual  meeting,  not  we  believe,  without  sug- 
ing  many  useful  subjects  of  discussion, 
members  are  taken  from  our  mostaccom- 
ished  and  intelligent  class.     They  have 
iven  their  lives  to  teaching  and  to  the  cul- 
tion  of  letters.     In  the  midst  of  a  devo- 
ion  to  material  pursuits  that  engrosses  too 
Qch  of  the  talent  of  the  nation,  we  are  still 
unate  to  possess  so  many  valuable  edu- 
ors,  who  are  zealously  occupied  in  en- 
ing  that  mental  cultivation  from  which 
material  progress  springs.     It  is  to  the 
ool  and  the   college,  to  literature  and 
ience,  that  we  owe  the   intelligence  that 
developed  our  natural   resources,  and 
n  the  labors  of  the  teacher  rest  our  hopes 
future  progress." 

After   saying   these  good  things  of  the 

hers  of  the  nation,  The  Weekly  goes  on 

add  that  questions  like  those  concerning 

establishment  of  agricultural  colleges 

a  national  university  bear  little  com- 

n  in  importance  to  an  inquiry  into 

causes  of  the  existence  of  a  vast,  un- 

ted    population  among  us,  and    the 

hods  by  which  this  evil  may  be  best  re- 

ved.    It  holds,  and  truthfully,  that  from 

ignorant  masses  '^come  not  only  the 


the  greater  part  of  our  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals, but  also  most  of  the  political  errors 
that  affect  our  public  prosperity."  Byway 
of  illustration,  it  points  to  the  state  of  New 
York  and  says :  "  In  the  state  of  New  York 
there  are  more  than  150,000  persons  over 
ten  years  of  age  who  are  wholly  ignorant 
and  utterly  degraded.  They  are  chiefly  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage.  They  fill  our 
almshouses  and  prisons.  It  is  estimated 
that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  crime  and 
pauperism  comes  from  them.  Their  vote 
is  all-powerful  in  many  districts  of  the  state, 
and  they  place  in  our  Legislature  and  our 
public  offices  men  often  as  ignorant  and  de- 
based as  themselves." 

As  other  states  are  no  more  free  from  the 
evil  effects  of  these  * 'dangerous  classes"  than 
the  state  of  New  York,  The  Weekly  main- 
tains with  great  force  that  "  The  problem 
before  the  people    is,  therefore,    how    to 
rescue  the  ignorant  class  from  its  necessary 
degradation,and  the  chief  aim  of  the  teachers* 
meetings  must  in  future  be  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  order,  cleanliness,  good  morals  and 
decency  through  the  millions  among  us  to 
whom  they  are  in  a  great  degree  unfamiliar. 
Whether  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  taught, 
insisted  upon  or  neglected ;  whether  we  can 
creace  a  successful  national  university  ;  what 
shall  be  done  to  advance  our  agricultural 
colleges  to  further  usefulness,  are  questions 
nearly   insignificant  when   compared   with 
the  necessity  that  rests  upon  the  nation  of 
providing  the  elements  of  an  education  for 
its   millions  of   uneducated    voters.     The 
dark  mass  of  ignorance  threatens  destruc- 
tion to  freedom  and  to  all  our  material  pro- 
gress." 


AMERICAN  TEACHERS  IN  EUROPE. 


OUR  readers  will  recollect  that  we  gave 
notice  some  months  ago  of  an  excur- 
sion for  teachers  to  the  Old  World  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  Cook,  the  great 
English  excursion-manager.  The  party, 
consisting  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  left  New  York  on  the  twenty-first 
of  June  last.  Seventy-eight  of  the  number 
were  female  teachers,  one  of  them  from  the 
distant  state  of  Texas.  We  are  rejoiced 
that  so  many,  and  regret  that  no  more,  of  the 
grand  army  of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education  in  America  could  find 
the  time  and  means  to  take  this  excursion  to 
the  Old  World.  They  will  come  back  with 
minds  enriched  and   hearts  refreshed   for 
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further  toil  in  the  most  exacting  of  all  pro- 
fessions. 

The  party  reached  the  coast  of  Ireland  on 
the  first  of  July,  and  shortly  after  made 
their  first  landing  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  From  there  they  went 
to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  At  the  latter 
city  they  were  very  handsomely  received 
and  entertained.  A  public  reception  was 
held  in  their  honor,  at  which  the  Lord 
Provost  presided  and  welcomed  them  in  a 
speech  full  of  the  most  friendly  sentiments. 
Other  congratulatory  speeches  were  made 
by  leading  citizens,  and  happily  responded 
to  by  members  of  the  American  party.  The 
tourists  attended  church  in  Edinburgh  in  a 
body,  and  the  pastor  paused  in  his  exercises 
to  say  many  good  things  to  the  strangers ; 
among  them  the  following : 

Regarding  you  as  the  representatives  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  blessed  interests  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America — regarding  you  as  the  representatives 
of  American  education,  I  may  be  allowed,  in  one 
word,  to  say  how  much  we  feel  that  the  hope  of  your 
great  country  is  the  hope  of  our  own ;  that  it  does 
not  lie  in  your  vast  material  resources,  nor  in  your 
national  energy,  nor  in  your  commercial  prosperity 
or  enterprise,  but  in  the  sound  education  of  your  peo- 
ple, and  in  pure  and  undefiled  religion  more  and 
more  prevailing  throughout  all  parts  of  your  vast  ter- 
ritory. We  feel  more  and  more  that  the  salt  that 
keeps  the  breath  of  society  sweet,  the  salt  that  pre- 
serves a  nation  from  moral  corruption,  is  its  right- 
eous. God-fearing  men  and  women. 

At  Derby,  the  county-seat  of  Derbyshire, 
the  American  teachers  were  received  by  the 
mayor  and  prominent  citizens  with  the 
highest  honors.  A  grand  banquet  was  given 
them,  at  which  toasts,  speeches  and  patriotic 
music  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Indeed, 
the  Derby  Jl/ifrrwry  speaks  of  the  event  **  as 
being  the  most  interesting  which  has  oc- 
curred since  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  graced  the  town  of  Derby  with  their 
presence.  *  * 

The  party  was  entertained  for  a  day  at  Al- 
ton Towers  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  a 
reception  was  given  it  in  London.  On  the 
whole,  the  excursion  through  Scotland  and 
England  was  made  a  very  pleasant  one. 
Railway  companies  extended  to  the  party 
the  courtesy  of  free  travel,  special  trains 
were  provided  for  them,  objects  of  curiosity 
were  freely  exhibited  to  them,  and  they 
were  made  the  guests  of  distinguished  noble- 
men. If  their  visit  on  the  continent,  of 
which  we  have  seen  as  yet  no  account, 
should  have  awakened  similar  public  atten- 
tion and  have  proven  equally  pleasant,  the 
event  will  certainly  mark  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  teachers'  profession. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


ALMOST  all  thinking  educators  are  sat- 
isfied that  public  high  schools  must 
become  the  principal  feeders  of  our  colleges. 
Several  states  have  already  adopted  the  wise 
policy  of  forming  an  organic  connection 
between  the    two    classes  of   institutions. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  Michigan,  whose 
noble  university  is  literally  the  head  of  the 
common  school  system,  pupils  entering  a 
primary  school  being  able  to  pass  through 
grammar  and  high  school  right  on  to  and 
through  the  university  without  any  charge 
whatever.     Instruction  in  Michigan  of  all 
grades  is  like  water,  light  and  air — entirely 
free  to  all.     Other  states  are  beginning  to 
follow  the  example  of  Michigan,  and  in  this 
connection  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  editorial,  taken  from  a  late  num- 
ber  of  the  Indiana  School  JoumaL    The 
question  it  meets  will  in  the   not  distant 
future  have  to  be  answered  in  Pennsylvania: 

The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  University  in  reference  to  High 
Schools : 

Ordered y  First,  thit  no  student  of  the  PreDaratory 
Department  shall  hereafter  be  permitted  to  recite  in  ♦ 
the  College  classes,  and  no  student  of  the  College 
classes  shall  be  permitted  to  recite  in  the  Preparatory 
classes. 

Second.  In  order  to  bring  the  University  into 
close  connection  with  the  High  Schools  of  the  state, 
we  recommend  the  following  plan,  viz.:  A  certificate 
from  certain  High  Schools  (the  schools  to  be  here- 
after named  by  the  State  Board  of  Education),  of  a 
satisfactory  examination  sustained  in  the  preparatory 
course,  will  entitle  the  bearer  to  admittance  to  our 
Freshman  class ;  and  the  Faculty  propose  to  admit 
no  one  as  a  student  of  the  University  (except  those 
admitted  to  select  studies]  without  such  certificate 
from  the  authorities  of  the  High  Schools;  the  High 
School  of  Bloomington  being  named  among  the 
number. 

Ordered  further y  That  the  minimum  standard  of 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class  in  the  University, 
shall  be  a  creditable  examination  in  Orthography, 
Reading,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  United 
States  History,  Composition,  Word  Analysis,  Geo- 
metry four  books,  Algebra  to  Pure  Elquations,  Latin 
Grammar,  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Caesar's  Com-: 
mentaries  two  books,  Virgil  two  books,  or  an  amount^ 
of  Latin  that  shall  be  equivalent  thereto. 

The  above,  we  think,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.  The  schools  of  the  state  should  be  a  complete 
system  from  the  primary  grade  to  and  through  the 
University.  Heretofore  the  relation  of  the  High 
Schools  of  the  state  to  the  State  University  has  tt^ 
isted  only  in  theory. 

We  hope  that  the  present  movement  will  have  4 
tendency  to  unite  the  two,  and  be  the  means  of  en- 
couraging many  who  now  stop  with  the  High  School 
to  go  on  and  complete  the  college  course. 

While  we  at  once  heartily  indorse  the  idea  of  tU 

above  move,  we  have,  after  careful  thought,  coa- 

J  eluded  that  the  plan  adopted  could  be  improved^ 
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We  fear  that  to  allow  forty  or  fifty  or  more  Principals 
of  High  Schools  to  prepare  their  own  questions  and 
to  do  their  own  examining  and  marking  of  papers, 
will  not  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  standard  of 
admission  to  the  University  uniform. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  Principal  will  like  to  see 
those  whom  he  sends  to  the  University  sent  away  on 
account  of  ill  prep»aration,  and  will  thus  be  made 
very  careful  as  to  whom  he  sends,  yet  we  fear  trouble 
just  at  this  point.  The  lack  of  uniformity  will  cer- 
tainly admit  some  to  the  Freshman  class  who  are 
not  fully  prepared,  and  the  task  of  **  weeding  out" 
tnd  sending  away  will  be  a  very  unpleasant  one  for 
the  Faculty  of  the  University. 

When  the  above  plan  was  first  submitted  to  us  it 
did  not  strike  us  favorably,  but  we  could  think  of  no 
better.  We  now  suggest  that  it  be  given  a  fair  trial, 
tnd  if  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  the  following 
be  substituted : 

Let  the  Faculty  of  the  University  prepare  thef 
qnestions  for  examination  and  send  them  to  the 
principals  of  the  various  high  schools  named  by  the 
State  Board,  and  let  them  conduct  the  examination, 
correct  the  papers,  and  then  forward  them  to  the 
University  for  inspection,  allowing  the  Faculty  to 
decide  as  to  who  should  be  admitted.  This  will 
enable  the  Faculty  to  fix  its  own  standard  and  main- 
tain it  by  refusing  to  admit  those  not  qualified  rather 
than  by  having  to  eject  them  after  they  are  once  in. 

We  doubt  whether  the  Superintendents  of  our 
dty  schools  and  Principals  of  high  schools  would 
be  willing  to  admit  pupils  to  their  high  schools  that 
had  been  examined  by  the  principals  of  their  various 
vard  schools.  They  would  prefer  to  make  the  ques- 
tions themselves  and  have  a  fixed  standard. 

We  offer  the  above  suggestions  hoping  that  they 
may  be  beneficial,  and  not  to  find  fault.  The  end 
aimed  at  we  heartily  commend,  and  have  faith  in  its 
nccess. 

If  young  men  and  young  women  can  pass  their 
examinations  at  home,  and  know  before  starting 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  Univer- 
tity,  hundreds  will  be  induced  to  attempt  the  exam- 
ination, and,  having  succeeded,  will  enter  the  Uni- 
Tosity  who  otherwise  would  never  make  the  effort. 


The  School-Room. 

THE  New  York  Independent^  in  some  re- 
marks on  what  it  calls  the  **  Annual 
Problem — ^what  shall  we  do  with  our  chil- 
dren ?"  speaks  truthfully  of  the  "  rarity  and 
preciousness  of  the  gift  of  teaching,'*  in 
several  paragraphs  which  we  quote  below. 
When  will  the  standard  of  The  Independent 
become  the  common  one  ? 

The  simple  truth  is,  teachers  are  the  rarest  men  in 
the  world.  They  are  born  and  made  both,  but  in 
tery  small  numbers.  There  are  not  good  teachers 
caough  in  the  whole  country  to  teach  properly  the 
children  of  the  single  State  of  New  York.  Nay,  but 
this  statement  is  absurdly  short  of  what  might  justly 
be  said.  There  are  not  true  bom  and  made  teachers 
enough  in  the  whole  country  to  teach  the  children  of 
New  York  city  alone  as  they  should  be  taught.  We 
viU  not  risk  ourselves^to  make  another  approach  to 


what  we  seriously  believe  to  be  the  still  unstated  truth 
of  this  subject,  lest  we  be  thought  extravagant.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  who  feel  called  to  get  a  living  by 
being  teachers.  There  are  other  plenty  who  know, 
too,  that  teaching  is  a  business  with  «  money  in  it" — 
for  the  right  man.  A  shrewd  and  thrifty  man,  with 
a  college  education  (that  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is 
desirable)  can  always  count  on  being  able  to  '<  build 
up"  a  school  on  business  principles.  He  gets  an  eli- 
gible place,  he  builds  or  buys  an  imposing  building, 
he  issues  his  prospectus  describing  what  every  parent 
wants,  and  opens  his  school.  It  would  go  hard  if  he 
did  not  get  one  or  two  persons  among  his  teaching 
force  that  are  really  good  teachers.  But  the  main 
body  of  them  all  will  be  callow  younglings,  who  know 
nothing  else  that  they  can  do,  and  who  accordingly, 
for  the  time  being,  take  a  turn  at  teaching.  The 
country  is  full  of  such  schools  and  of  enterprises  aim- 
ing to  become  such  schools. 

Thither  flock  the  youth  of  our  better-to-do  class  to 
be  educated.  But  the  more  attentive  and  consider- 
ate among  parents  do  not-  escape  their  yearly  qualms 
of  doubt  and  perplexity  as  the  time  approaches  for 
determining  where  their  children  shall  go  next.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  are  wiser,  the  parents  who  change 
or  the  parents  who  keep  on.  We  state  the  problem. 
We  feel  the  pressure  of  it,  as  thousands  besides  our- 
selves are  feeling  it  noW.  We  have  no  solution  of  a 
general  nature  to  offer.  What  we  wish  here  chiefly 
to  emphasize  is  the  rarity  and  the  preciousness  of  the 
teaching  gift.  If  you  know  of  a  real  teacher  to 
whom  you  can  send  your  child,  begrudge  no  price  in 
money  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  pay.  Any  price  is 
cheap,  and  the  only  question  for  you  to  settle  is.  Can 
I  pay  it?  One  year's  tuition  at  the  hands  of  a 
teacher  called  by  God  to  teach,  will  be  worth  to  your 
children  five  years  spent  under  any  other  school 
influence. 

One  thing  more.  We  ought  to  rank  our  teachers, 
as  a  profession,  on  a  perfect  equality  with  any  of  the 
so-called  *'  learned"  guilds.  Our  teachers  teach  at 
an  immense  cost  to  themselves  of  the  very  life-blood  of 
body  and  mind  Nothing  is  more  exhausting  than 
the  process  of  laying  your  soul  in  true  living  contact 
with  the  soul  of  another  to  impart  to  him  the  secret 
not  only  of  knowledge,  but  of  knowing — nay,  the 
very  essence  itself  of  your  intellectual  being.  It  is  a 
daily  self-sacrifice.  No  true  teacher  can  teach  at  any 
less  cost. 


Botany  in  Public  Schools.— No  class  of  pupils 
are  so  near  to  nature  as  those  of  our  public  schools. 
If  they  can  be  made  to  feel  how  near  nature  is  to 
them,  it  will  do  much  to  lighten  what  are  too  often 
regarded  as  the  tedious  exercises  of  the  school-room. 
How  this  can  be  accomplished  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  which  offer  themselves  for  the 
solution  of  the  teacher.  Of  course,  botany  can  only 
be  taught  thoroughly  where  there  are  advantages  in 
the  way  of  instruments,  such  as  microscopes,  etc., 
which  are  not  attainable  in  most  common  schools ; 
but  if  the  teachers  will  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  Flora  of  the  surrounding  country,  they  will  be 
able  to  give  their  pupils  much  botanical  information. 
Children  are  generally  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
woodcraft,  and  take  great  delight  in  bringing  floral 
offerings  to  the  teacher.  If  they  are  requested,  they 
will  bring  many  leaves  of  a  certain  shape,  as  for 
instance  the  heart-shaped  leaf  of  the  common  violet ; 
the  tendrils  of  different  climbers,  and  show  the  way 
in  which  they  attach  themselves  to  supports;   the 
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under  part  of  leaves,  and  some  which  are  velvety  on 
the  upper,  as  well  as  the  lower  side,  as  the  common 
mullein.  The  grass,  too,  so  abundant  and  so  beauti- 
ful. There  is  such  an  overflowing  of  beauty  under  the 
woods  of  *<  steadfast  sapphire,'"  the  forests,  the  grow- 
ing grain,  the  broad  meadows — ^all  can  be  made  to 
furnish  specimens  of  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable 
world.  The  youthful  mind  is  receptive,  and  the  facts 
thus  early  learned  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  broad  culture  in  the  future. 

E.  MCV.  MOORE. 


STYLE  IN  TEACHING. 


HAVING  frequent  occasion  to  enter  various 
school-rooms,  I  am  often  struck  with  the 
lack  of  style  there, — a  lack  of  style  in  the  work 
done.  Compared  with  other  schools  not  half  a 
league  distant  everything  seems  slovenly,  slack. 
Much  rather  would  I  take  the  material  and  have  it 
made  up  by  another  hand,  where  there  would  be 
style  in  the  work. 

Style  in  teaching  implies  : 

1 .  Good  Order,  This  need  not  be  death-like  quiet, 
but  the  quiet  of  busy  workers  ;  each  intent  upon  his 
own  proper  work,  attentive  to  the  teacher's  voice 
when  meant  for  him,  and  avoiding  all  interruption 
of  others.  This  order  must  be  easily  kept ;  appar- 
ently it  keeps  itself. 

2.  A  proper  seating  or  distribution  of  the  scholars  in 
the  school-room.  We  often  find  many  more  seats  in 
school-rooms  than  scholars.  When  this  is  so,  the 
teacher  should  give  thought  to  the  proper  location  of 
the  scholars.  I  have  often  seen  scholars  so  confus- 
edly mixed  that  the  teacher  would  have  difficulty  in 
finding  individuals  At  any  rate,  the  appearance  of 
such  a  school  does  not  compare  with  one  properly 
seated  in  rank  and  file.  If  there  are  desks  enough, 
even  though  double  desks,  for  each  pupil  to  occupy 
one,  this  should  be  the  arrangement ;  if  more  or  less 
than  enough,  some  thoughtful  plan  should  be  followed 
in  omitting  desks  in  the  one  <yise,  or  seating  two  at  a 
desk  in  the   other. 

3.  Movements  of  the  school  should  be  systematic  and 
orderly.  If  the  school  is  well  seated,  the  movements 
of  the  school  as  a  whole  will  be  likely  to  present 
more  of  style.  Whatever  is  demanded  of  the  pupils 
in  regard  to  movement  should  be  well  understood  by 
them,  should  have  some  object  in  view,  as  the  saving 
of  time,  the  more  orderly  appearance  of  the  school, 
securing  exercise,  precision,  or  relief  from  study. 
When  movements  are  once  fixed  upon,  they  should 
be  practiced  until  easy  and  graceful.  There  should 
be  no  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  none 
allowed  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  The  patient 
dignity  of  the  teacher  should  never  tire  nor  yield,  but 
always  quietly  insist. 

4.  Teachers  never  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next.  The 
work  of  the  school-room  should  be  so  thoroughly 
studied,  its  plans  so  well  formed  and  understood, 
that  the  teacher  should  know  just  what  to  turn  to 
next.  If  there  is  a  definite  aim  in  view,  a  point  to 
be  reached,  the  direction  will  not  often  be  mistaken. 
When  there  is  an  end  to  be  gained,  means  will  gen- 
erally be  found  to  secure  it.  If  the  usual  order  of 
work  is  interrupted  by  visitors  or  otherwise,  the 
teacher  has  everything  so  well  matured,  is  so  self- 
possessed,  and  has  so  many  resources  at  command, 
that  the  return  to  regular  normal  work  is  natural  and 
easy  as  gravitation  itself.    A  teacher  should  never 


be  hurried,  <<  flustered,"  or  iiiic«rtaiii.  Repose  is  a 
mark  of  power;  and  so  is  steady  motion.  The  enor- 
mous fly-wheel  of  a  mighty  engine  has  an  ever 
steady,  silent  motion,  unjostled  by  the  numerous 
wheels  and  pulleys  it  has  set  in  play.  So  the  teacher, 
while  the  source  and  centre  of  all  the  activity  of  the 
school-room,  should  always  move  with  quiet  power. 

5.  A  teacher  shall  not  talk  too  much.  **  Those  that 
talk  most,  often  say  least,"  has  become  an  aphorism. 
The  teacher  should  talk  easily  and  correctly,  and  be 
well  understood.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  direction  or  impart  informatioUi  it  should  be  done 
promptly,  clearly,  and  decidedly.  Those  for  whom 
it  is  intended  should  not  be  left  to  mistake  its  import 
or  its  importance.  "  What  is  worth  saying  is  worth 
saying  well"  is  as  applicable  to  saying  as  doit^. 

6.  The  teacher  shall  govern  the  school  from  the  desk, 
and  not  be  obliged  to  be  constantly  running  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  room  to  give  directions  and  in- 
struction. When  occasion  demands,  there  is  no 
objection  to  a  teacher's  passing  to  a  pupil's  desk,  or 
the  pupil  to  the  teacher's.  If  done  with  dignity  and 
grace  on  the  part  of  teacher,  and  with  quiet  modesty 
by  the  pupil,  it  is  often  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of 
school-work.  A  constant  flutter  about  the  room  in 
answer  to  hands  raised,  presents  no  style  in  school 
Pupils  should  early  be  taught  how,  in  a  graceful  way, 
to  claim,  when  and  only  when  it  is  necessary  and  the 
teacher  disengaged,  the  teacher's  attention,  to  rise 
by  the  desk  and  state  precisely  what  is  desired. 

7.  The  children  should  ahoays  be  interested  and 
busy.  When  this  is  so  they  seldom  need  to  raise 
their  hands  for  directions ;  they  will  seldom  be  care- 
less, noisy,  or  uneasy.  There  will  be  the  steady  hum 
of  industry,  but  no  clatter. 

8.  The  teacher  and  the  school  make  the  most  of  their 
school-room  and  its  surroundings.  An  untidy  school- 
room, with  teacher  and  children  equally  untidy, 
whatever  the  quality  of  the  school  work,  would  never 
strike  one  as  entirely  in  style.  Marks  upon  the 
fences  and  upon  the  building,  a  yard  in  disorder,  and 
an  entry  full  of  sawdust,  shavings,  and  the  like,  with 
clothes  scattered  round  in  confusion,  prepares  one 
unpleasantly  for  a  visit  within.  We  shall  be  pre- 
pared tu  find  desks  on  which  scholars  can  write  their 
names  in  the  dust,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
hacked  and  bruised  if  not  broken,  and  a  general  air 
of  confusion  prevailing — no  style.  No  matter  how 
costly  the  building,  it  may  be  in  confusion,  with  so 
much  the  more  disgrace  to  the  teacher  and  the 
school.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  surroundings  of  a 
school-house  of  the  cheapest  structure— even  an  old 
one — are  in  good  order,  the  walls  kept  clean,  the 
visitor  will  expect  to  find  the  interior  in  like  condi- 
tion ;  the  stove  polished,  the  windows  washed  clear 
the  walls  ornamented  with  pictures  and  mottoes, 
windows  surrounded  with  autumn  leaves,  with  floai 
ishing  house-plants  blooming  in  them,  a  little  cabin< 
of  minerals  hanging  on  one  side,  and  shdves  coi 
taining  a  collection  of  readable  books  collected — w| 
can  hardly  see  where— on  the  other.  This  rooi 
presents  all  the  elements  of  style. 

Finally,  many  other  things  are  implied  in  style  il 
teaching.  Prompt  and  regular  attendance ;  teach< 
and  pupils  possessing  each  other's  sympathy,  conf 
dence,  and  respect ;  enthusiasm  in  the  school-workj 
a  high  regard  for  propriety  and  duty ;  the  newest  an^ 
most  approved  appliances  and  methods ;  careful  an/ 
well-conducted  plays  at  recess;  a  clock-like regularit 
in  every  exercise ;  these,  and  many  other  things  ' 
pendent  on  these,  will  appear. 
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Teachexs  sometimes  ask,  «  How  shall  we  become 
ill  this?  how  shall  we  prepare  for  the  work?" 
When  teachers  are  really  more  desiroas  of  preparing 
themselves  for  their  work  than  they  are  of  securing 
places  in  which  to  work,  we  shall  look  for  the  highest 
itjU  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Normal  schools,  practice 
schools,  and  the  visitation  of  the  best  model  schools, 
vid  educational  works  and  periodicals,  will  claim 
the  teacher's  attention.  Nothing  that  will  better 
prepare  him  for  his  work  will  be  neglected. 

— Cor,  Maine  Educational  Journal, 


The  Month. 


THE  New  York  Tribune,  of  September 
2ist,  thus  notices  a  well-known  Penn- 
sylvania institution  of  learning : 

Nazareth  Hall,  the  oldest  of  the  well-known  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  Moravians,  is  a  boarding- 
school  for  boys,  situated  at  Nazareth,  Northampton 
CO.,  Pa.  It  is  seven  miles  distant  from  Easton  and 
ten  from  Bethlehem,  both  of  which  places  are  acces- 
sible from  New  York  by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.  The  principal  is  the  Rev.  Eugene 
Leibert,  and  thirteen  teachers  are  employed  to  in- 
stnict  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  in  attendance. 
The  school  is  entering  upon  its  eighty-ninth  annual 
session,  having  been  founded  in  1785.  The  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  school  will  this  year 
be  commemorated  by  a  re-union  of  former  pupils  on 
the  25th  of  September.  The  terms  for  board  and 
tuition  are  ^280  per  annum.  The  languages,  draw- 
ing and  music  are  extra.  Beside  the  common  English 
branches,  the  regular  course  embraces  algebra,  geom- 
try,  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  industrial  drawing,  and  commer- 
cial arithmetic.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  based 
npon  the  principle  of  a  constant  supervision  of  the 
boys  by  their  teachers,  both  in  the  hours  of  study  and 
recreation.  The  formation  of  habits  of  industry, 
order  and  obedience  is  the  aim  of  its  well-tested  reg- 
ulations and  arrangements.  The  location  of  this 
school  is  celebrated  for  its  healthfulness,  being  high, 
and  the  air  remarkably  dry  and  pure.  The  buildings 
are  commodious  and  handsome,  constant  improve- 
ments having  been  added,  as  the  necessities  of  the 
school  and  the  demands  of  the  times  required.  They 
command  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  country.  The 
grounds  are  extensive  and  conveniently  arranged  for 
athletic  sports,  gymnastics,  and  the  military  drill, 
which  forms  part  of  the  routine  of  the  institution. 
The  ''pleasure  garden"  is  adorned  with  flowers, 
ancient  trees,  summer  houses,  and  other  attractions. 
Nazareth  Hall  points  with  pride  to  the  names  of 
many  men  on  its  long  lists  of  scholars  and  graduates ; 
who  have  become  eminent  in  public  and  private  life, 
and  a  handsome  monument  on  the  square  fronting 
the  main  buildings  commemorates  those  of  its  former 
papils  who  fell  gallantly  fighting  for  their  country  on 
the  battle-fields  of  the  late  civil  war. 


Clearfield. — Clearfield  county  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  lumber  interests,  but  it  may  hereafter  be 
noted  for  its  educational  interests.  Prof.  J.  A  Greg- 
ory, our  gentlemanly  and  accomplished  superinten- 
dent, has  given  a  new  impetus  to  education.  By  a 
conscientious  and  impartial  discharge  of  his  duties  he 


has  won  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  teachers 
and  directors.  Our  county  institute,  held  last  fall,  gave 
great  satisfaction.  An  effort  to  have  a  uniform  series 
of  text-books  adopted  throughout  the  county  was  a 
success,  and  our  superintendent  and  the  directors 
deservedthanks  of  teachers  and  parents.  The  county 
normal  school,  under  Prof.Gregory  and  his  assistants, 
has  been  well  attended.  We  are  encouraged  to  go 
on,  and  feel  confident  of  rapid  progress  in  the  future. 

c. 


Waynesburg  College. — The  Commencement  in 
this  institution  was  held  on  the  1st  of  September. 
The  baccalaureate  sermon,  by  the  President,  Dr.  A. 
B.  Miller,  was  an  earnest  presentation  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  responsibilities  of  educated  men  and 
women.  The  Senior  Class  numbered  20 — 8  ladies 
and  12  gentlemen.  Three  of  the  ladies  had  com- 
pleted a  thorough  scientific  course,  embracing  Calcu- 
lus, Bartlett's  Mechanics,  etc.,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Several  had  studied 
Latin  and  French  as  specialties. 

Three  of  the  gentlemen  received  the  additional  de- 
gree of  Civil  Engineer.  The  degree  of  D.  D  was 
conferred  on  Rev.  W.  W.  Culmery,  President  of 
Ohio  Female  College,  and  Rev.  A.  J.  McGlumphy, 
President  of  Lincoln  University,  Illinois. 

The  Commencement  was  very  largely  attended  by 
visitors,  and  pronounced  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  At  the  close'  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  trustees  had  taken  steps  for  the 
erection  of  a  fine  new  college  edifice.  A  donation 
by  Rev.  E.  K.  Squier,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was 
announced,  for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  prize 
of  $10  for  the  best  reading. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BLOOMSBURG — ^The  fall  term  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Bloomsburg, 
opened  on  Monday,  August  25th,  with  a 
fair  attendance  of  students.  It  seems  now 
about  to  enter  upon  thatcareer  of  usefulness 
and  prosperity  which  its  friends  all  along  be- 
lieved destined  for  it.  Let  it  have  the 
generous  support  of  all  the  school  men  of 
the  section  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  located. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  term 
at  Bloomsburg,  an  almost  complete  change 
took  place  in  the  faculty.  Rev.  John 
Hewitt  resigned  the  principalship,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Prof.  T.  L.  Griswold,  M.  D. 
Dr.  Griswold  comes  from  Owego,  New 
York,  where  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  has  had  large  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  those  who  know  him  best  are 
confident  of  his  success  at  Bloomsburg. 
The  field  before  him  presents  a  noble  oppor- 
tunity for  a  strong,  earnest  man.  In  this 
connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that 
Prof.  Griswold  is  willing  to  attend  the 
teachers'  institutes  in  the  counties  around 
about  Bloomsburg,  and  to  suggest  to  super- 
intendents the  propriety  ^of  corresponding 
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with  him  on  the  subject,  The  most  in- 
timate relations  ought  to  exist  between  the 
teachers  and  the  normal  schools. 

Besides  the  change  in  principal,  changes 
have  been  made  in  teachers.  Prof.  Ferree 
remains  at  the  head  of  the  mathematical 
and  scientific  department,  but  Prof.  Bar- 
rett, a  graduate  of  the  normal  school  at 
Oswego,  comes  to  take  charge  of  the  classi- 
cal department;  Miss  Libbie  Harris,  a 
graduate  at  the  Cortland  Normal  School, 
New  York,  has  been  secured  as  principal  of 
the  model  school,  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Dent,  a 
lady  of  large  experience  in  the  management 
of  schools,  takes  general  charge  as  precep- 
tress. 

Other  additions  to  the  faculty  are  now  in 
contemplation,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
school  promise  that  no  effort  shall  be  spared 
to /Organize  its  several  departments  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  Bloomsburg  will  now  take  her  place  in 
the  front  rank  among  our  normal  schools. 

Mansfield.  We  announced  some  time 
ago  that  there  had  been  a  change  of  princi- 
pals at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Mans- 
field. Prof.  Verrill  gives  place  to  J.  N. 
Fradenburgh,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  late  of  Fre- 
donia.  New  York.  Prof.  Amerman  also 
leaves  Mansfield,  but  we  are  not  advised  as 
to  the  name  of  his  successor.  Mansfield 
has  sent  out  a  large  number  of  well-prepared 
teachers ;  we  hope  that  under  the  new  man- 
agement its  success  in  the  future  will  be 
even  greater  than  in  the  past. 

Heretofore  the  school  at  Mansfield  has 
been  greatly  crippled  for  want  of  room. 
It  has  never  had  the  kind  of  Model  School 
connected  with  it  that  the  law  contemplates, 
and  consequently  the  students  did  not  have 
that  opportunity  of  learning  the  practice  of 
their  profession  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Normal  School  work.  All 
this  is  about  to  be  remedied  by  the  erection 
of  new  buildings.'  These  are  now  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  The  new  build- 
ing is  situated  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
north  and  the  same  distance  east  of  the  old 
building,  and  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length  and  to  be  four  stories  in  height. 
The  main  building  is  78x43,  and  the  two 
wings,  with  sixteen  feet  of  front  projection, 
are  respectively  36x59  and  36x75.  It  is  to 
be  heated  and  ventilated  after  the  most  ap- 
proved manner. 

The  boarding  department  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  new  building,  thus  leaving  the 
old  one  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  liter- 


ary department  of  the  school,  and  for  gen- 
tlemen's study  rooms. 

The  Model  School  rooms  will  also  be  lo- 
cated in  the  new  building,  and  the  other 
apartments  will  be  used  as  study  rooms  for 
the  ladies,  and  reception  and  teachers' 
rooms,  etc. 


-♦ 


MAHANOY,  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 


MAHANOY  is  a  rural  district,  but  in  the 
management  of  its  school  affairs  it  is 
a  model.  Its  board  of  directors  believe  that 
if  **  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth 
doing  well,"  and  they  are  determined  to  so 
arrange  their  schools  as  to  give  them  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency.  They  have  in 
full  working  condition  graded  schools,  the 
district  superin  tendency,  and  the  district 
institute.  We  give  below  a  short  account 
of  its  school  affairs  clipped  from  a  Schuylkill 
county  paper.  We  doubt  if  there  is  a  country 
school  district  in  the  United  States  that  can 

make  a  better  showing : 

Tbe  school  term  for  the  Mahanoy  district,  which 
is  of  ten  months  duration,  commences  on  the  first  of 
September.  The  first  meeting  of  the  district  institute 
will  be  held  on  Saturday  the  13th  of  September,  and 
will  meet  on  alternate  Saturdays  thereafter.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  teachers,  the  names  of  the 
schools,  and  the  salaries  per  month : 

TEACHER.  SCHOOL.  SALARY. 

Michael  J.  Murphy District  Supt $90  00 

Martin  A.  Whitaker Wiggans... 70  00 

Michael  J  Whitaker Grantville 70  00 

Patrick  Monaghan Frackville 70  00 

Dennis  Doyle Raven  Run 70  00 

John  J.  Hughes Maple  Dale 7000 

A.  J.  O'Connor Jackson's 70  00 

Michael  Groody St.  Nicholas 65  00 

Daniel  Hartnet Lost  Creek 65  00 

Miss  Kate  Hartnet Suffolk 65  00 

Mary  F. -Egan Meyersvillc 65  00 

Ellen  Tosmcy Sillyman's 65  00 

Sallie  M.  Ryan Robinson's.... 65  00 

Mrs.  Mary  Hartnet Colorado 65  00 

JohnDowling Brownsville 65  00 

Thomas  Colohan.. Boston  Run 6500 

Mary  A.  Dormer Connor's 60  00 

Bridget  Whalen Griscom's 55  00 

Thomas  Coosby Raven  Run 55  00 

Albert  Shortall New  Boston 55  00 

Miss  Ellen  Barrett Assistant 35  00 

•*     Bridget  Powers «*       35  00 

Agnes  Neary ^        **        35  «> 

Lizzie  Wall «       35  «> 

Maggie  McEntee....       "       35  00 

Norah  Deane •«      35  «> 

Julia  Maley **       35  00 

Sallie  Dormer "       „..„ 35  00 

Mary  Naughton "       35  00 

I^iwrence  Haley "       35  00 

Michael  Brennan *«       35^0 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  district  pays  female 
teachers  better  than  any  other  district  in  Schuylkill 
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coanty.  All  teachers  are  paid  according  to  the  grade 
d  their  certificntes.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
male  and  female  teachers  when  they  do  the  same 
work  and  have  the  same  qualifications. 


MARYLAND. 


THE  STATE   TEACHERS    ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion held  a  session  of  three  days  in 
Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  on 
the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  August  last. 

Responding  to  a  kind  invitation  sent  us, 
we  paid  the  Association  a  visit  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  session.  Our  reception  by 
the  Maryland  teachers  was  very  cordial, 
and  we  soon  felt  at  home  among  them.  In 
return  we  assured  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  they  possessed  the  good  will 
and  sympathy  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers 
in  Pennsylvania — that  the  two  should  form 
one  great  brotherhood. 

Before  noticing  the  proceedings  that  took 
place  at  the  meeting,  we  desire  to  say  a  few 
things  concerning  the  meeting  itself.  Of 
course  there  were  not  as  many  teachers  in 
attendance  as  are  usually  present  on  similar 
occasions  in  this  state,  but  there  were  quite 
as  many  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
The  hall  in  which  the  sessions  were  held, 
was  well  filled  all  the  time,  and  in  the  even- 
ings very  much  crowded.  The  papers  we 
heard  read  were  good,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
meeting  excellent.  Representative  teachers 
were  present  from  a  majority  of  the  counties, 
and  the  questions  brought  up  for  consider- 
ation were  freely  and  ably  discussed.  The 
President  of  St.  John's  College  occupied 
the  chair,  and  all  the  colleges  in  the  State 
were,  we  believe,  represented,  as  were  also 
many  of  the  high  schools  and  academies. 
As  a  whole,  the  meeting  impressed  us  very 
favorably,  and  from  what  we  saw  and  heard 
we  augur  rapid  educational  progress  in 
Maryland. 

We  give  the  following  abstracts  of  some 
of  the  papers  and  discussions  as  we  find 
them  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Two  or  three 
of  the  papers  we  may  publish  hereafter  in 
fiill. 

ON  MATHEMATICS. 

Prof.  John  R.  Roche,  of  Baltimore,  read  a  paper 
on  mathematics,  to  the  following  effect :  Mathemat- 
ics are  valuable  for  their  intrinsic  utility  and  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline.  The  truth  of  mathe- 
matical doctrines  is  necessary  and  universal.  The 
result  of  truth  is  knowledge.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  people  became  so  doubtful  of  their 


powers  of  reasoning  that  they  gave  up  reason  and 
decided  important  practical  questions  by  lot,  or  by 
the  ordeals  of  fire  and  water.  A  man  whose  mind  is 
not  disciplined  by  mathematics  can  have  no  convic- 
tions. The  world  to  him  is  a  gambler's  table.  All 
is  chance  and  fortune.  Hence  ignorant  men  col- 
lected in  large  masses  carry  with  them  the  germs  of 
their  own  destruction.  The  great  achievements  of 
mind  are  logarithms  and  the  calculus  in  abstract 
science,  and  the  steam  engine  and  the  telegraph  in 
applied  science. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  sufficient  for  the 
thorough  training  of  the  mind.  i.  Because  the  first 
principles  are  distinct,  clear  and  simple.  2.  Because 
principles  are  pointed  out  and  contemplated  as  dis- 
tinct from  particulars.  Principles  are  to  the  subject 
as  the  root  of  a  tree  to  the  branches.  There  are 
only  five  ideas  in  the  mathematical  mind,  just  as 
there  are  five  fingers  to  the  hand.  3.  Because  mathe- 
matics directs  the  mind  to  the  agreement  of  thought 
with  its  external  object. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  J.  F.  A.  Remby,  of  Hagerstown,  read  a  paper 
on  *•  Irregular  Attendance  in  School."  He  said  the 
population  of  the  State,  outside  of  Baltimore  city,  is 
500,000.  The  population  between  five  and  twenty 
is  200,000;  but  the  daily  attendance  is  only  about 
forty  thousand.  He  adverted  to  the  causes  of  irre- 
gular attendance.  The  principal  of  these  is  ignorance 
— ignorance  of  the  loss  children  suffer  by  absence. 
What  are  the  excuses  for  this  state  of  things  ?  They 
are  infinite  in  number  and  variety.  The  weather,  the 
shoes,  the  store,  the  circus,  the  last  night's  dance,  are 
alleged  as  apologies.  The  idea  is  entertained  that 
the  convenience  of  the  parent  or  of  the  child  should 
be  consulted  rather  than  the  highest  good  of  the  whole 
school.  Truancy  leads  to  crime ;  and  the  repression 
of  crime  is  the  most  expensive  item  of  government. 
What  are  the  remedies  ? 

The  clergy  can  do  much  to  instruct  parents  in 
their  duties  on  this  subject.  Some  advocate  the 
refusal  of  the  elective  franchise  to  those  who  cannot 
read.  But  the  speaker  thought  that  these  means  had 
failed  and  must  fail.  The  State  has  a  right  to  com- 
pel parents  to  educate  their  children.  The  example 
of  Prussia  was  worthy  of  notice.  The  leading  edu- 
cators of  this  country  are  in  favor  of  compulsory 
education.  There  are  many  foreigners  who  are  not 
alive  to  the  importance  of  education,  and  many 
native  parents  are  very  careless.  He  quoted  the 
words  of  Newton  Bateman,  of  Illinois,  in  favor  of 
compulsion,  and  also  the  sentiments  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  Kansas  to  the  same  effect.  It  is 
objected  that  Michigan  and  Massachusetts  have  com- 
pulsory laws  that  are  inoperative.  But  we  want  an 
effective  law  that  cannot  be  evaded.  He  ofiered  the 
following  resolution : 

Wmbrxas,  The  efficiency  and  success  of  the  public  schools 
depend,  in  the  main,  on  the  regularity  of  attendance  by  the 
pupils ;  And  Whereas^  The  progress  ofuie  school  system  is  seri- 
ously impaired  by  the  neslect  of  many  parents  and  guardians  to 
send  their  children  to  school  rejulariy .  and  by  want  of  proper 
legislation  authorizing  school  officers  to  enforce  regular  attend- 
ance ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Sute  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland, 
in  council  assembled,  direct  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 

to  wait  upon  the  L^islature  and  ask  the  enactment  of  a 

law  compelling  regular  attendance  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Lacey,  of  Howard  county,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Compulsory  Education."  He  said  the  founders 
of  Maryland  were  careful  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
intellectual  and  moral  education.    Some  are  pre- 
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pared  to  go  farther  now,  and  would  compel  children 
to  go  to  school.  He  was  conscientiously  opposed  to 
a  compulsory  law.  He  was  willing  to  enact  a  law 
that  ignorance  should  not  vote,  but  he  was  prepared 
to  go  no  farther.  Poverty  and  apathy  are  the  causes 
of  bad  attendance,  and  no  law  can  remove  either  of 
them.  They  must  have  bread  before  they  have 
books.  Compulsory  education  is  a  misnomer;  we 
can  only  enforce  a  compulsory  attendance.  He 
would  employ  encouragement  rather  than  compul- 
sion. He  would  give  prizes  for  good  attendance, 
and  give  clothing  to  those  who  needed  it.  Compul- 
sion is  antagonistic  to  the  genius  of  American  insti- 
tutions. Let  us  educate  the  people  up  to  the  grand 
idea  of  education.  Our  school  system  is  young  and 
imperfect.  Improve  the  system,  and  it  will  be  better 
than  compulsion. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Harley  seconded  the  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Remby. 

Prof.  Newell  opposed  the  compulsory  system. 
Give  us  good  teachers,  good  schools,  good  superin- 
tendence, the  best  of  school  systems,  and  we  will 
have  no  need  of  compulsion. 

Prof.  Shoemaker,  of  Cbambersburg,  warned  the 
association  that  we  cannot  adopt  Prussian  fashions  in 
our  schools.  There  is  an  essential  difference  in  the 
kind  of  education  aimed  at  in  the  two  countries. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

The  hall  was  densely  crowded.  President  Garnett 
delivered  his  inaugural.  The  address  was  an  elab- 
orate history  of  education  in  Maryland — primary, 
academic  and  collegiate — with  an  earnest  appeal  for 
the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  every  county, 
and  the  combination  of  ail  the  existing  state  colleges 
into  one  corporation — the  University  of  Maryland — 
to  be  liberally  supported  by  the  State.  A  copy  of  the 
address  was  requested  by  the  Association  for  publica^ 
tion. 

Prof.  Shoemaker,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa-,  delivered 
an  address  on  educational  growth. 

The  exercises  were  varied  with  readings,  and 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  MARYLAND. 

Prof.  Crecry  read  a  paper  on  the  history  of  public 
schools  in  Maryland.  The  ]>aper  is  in  substance  as 
follows:  In  1825,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
mayor  and  city  council  to  establish  public  schools ; 
also  an  act  to  provide  primary  schools  throughout 
the  state.  From  1825  to  1843  the  school  system  was 
maintained  with  varying  success.  In  1843,  &  ^i^l 
passed  the  Legislature  embracing  all  the  advantages 
supposed  to  be  derivable  from  the  sjrstems  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York.  In  1870,  there  were  244,- 
454  children  in  the  st^te  between  the  ages  of  five 
years  and  eighteen  years,  inclusive.  There  were 
114,974  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  state  during 
the  year  1872.  Allowing  40,000  for  private  schools, 
we  have  89,480  children  in  the  state  who  do  not  go 
to  any  school.  The  condition  of  the  schools  in  the 
respective  counties  was  presented  in  1840,  and  con- 
trasted with  their  condition  at  the  present  time,  thus 
presenting  some  encouragement  to  continue  in  the 
good  work.  The  instrumentalities  necessary  to  suc- 
cess were  mentioned,  among  which  were  state  super- 
intendent, normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and 
teachers'  associations.  The  notion  that  the  educa- 
tion obtained  at  colleges  and  universities  was  paid 
for  by  the  patrons  of  such  institutions  was  examined 


and  pronounced  fallacious.  The  immense  benefac- 
tions made  to  certain  institutions  aggregated  a  cost 
per  student  of  from  $1,200  to  $1,500,  while  the 
charges  were  from  $250  to  $500,  showing  that  even 
the  higher  education  is  dependent  upon  the  public 
fund  for  some  support.  An  appeal  was  made  in  be- 
half of  general  education,  pledging  a  warm  suppiort 
to  all  instrumentalities  for  the  same. 


PROF.  NEWELL  ON  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Prof.  Newell  made  a  report  from  the  committee 
on  text-books.  He  maintained  that  school  books 
should  be  selected  not  by  school  commissioners  but 
by  experts  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  making  the  contracts.  Books 
should  be  selected  not  because  they  are  cheap,  nor 
because  they  are  written  by  distinguished  authors, 
nor  because  they  are  vehemently  urged  by  book 
agents,  but  because  observation  and  experience  shov 
them  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  That 
end  should  be  not  merely  to  acquire  knowledge,  but 
to  encourage  observation  and  stimulate  original 
thought.  Good  school  books  should  be  short.  Big 
books  in  the  hands  of  little  children  are  big  evils. 


PENNSYLVANIA   HAS  A  WORD  TO  SAY. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent  of 
schools  in  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the  Association. 
He  had  come  across  the  line  to  shake  hands  with 
the  teachers  of  Maryland.  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania should  always  be  good  friends.  One  was 
founded  by  a  Quaker,  the  other  by  a  Catholic;  yet 
they  both  are  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the  foundations 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Pennsylvania,  he  said, 
has  been  making  rapid  strides  lately  in  education. 
In  a  few  years  the  expenses  had  risen  from  three 
millions  to  nine  millions.  They  are  extending  their 
graded  schools  and  spreading  their  normal  schools. 
They  are  not  doing  as  much  as  they  ought  for  high 
schools  and  academies.  Many  of  the  old  academies 
have  disappeared,  and  there  is  nothing  to  take  their 
place.  The  colleges,  too,  are  languishing.  Not  any 
more  boys  go  to  college  now  than  twenty  years  ago. 
He  hoped  the  day  was  coming  when  boys  from  the 
common  schools  will  have  free  admission  to  the  col- 
leges. We  need  a  higher  education  opened  up  to 
the  masses.  Schools  are  not,  as  Prof.  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, says,  a  cheap  police,  but  the  means  of  making 
good  citizens. 

PROF,  beard's  address. 

Prof.  George  P.  Beard,  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  teachers.  The  problem  of  education  is 
to  achieve  the  greatest  possible  results  with  the  small- 
est expenditure  of  money.  The  teacher  is  the  centre 
of  the  system.  What  should  be  his  qualifications? 
He  should  be  a  born  teacher.  He  must  also  choose 
teaching  as  a  profession.  He  must  luve  it.  He 
must  have  an  aptness  to  teach.  He  must  be  superior 
to  his  text-book.  He  must  have  professional  skill. 
He  must  know  the  nature  of  the  mind.  He  must 
have  verified  theory  by  practice.  The  true  teacher 
must  have  moral  character.  He  must  have  the 
image  of  the  Great  Teacher  formed  within  him. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  D.  A.  Hollingshead ;  vice  president, 
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I.  F.  A,  Remby ;  lecond  vice  president,  Dr.  Jos.  L. 
Bryan;  recording  Eecretaiy,  A.  F,  Wilkerson ;  cor- 
responding secreurj,  A.  G.  Harley ;  treasurer,  AleX' 

R.  aeery.' 


committee,  Wm.  Eliot  and  W. 


PERSONAL. 


Samuel  A.  Esfy,  of  Uniontown,  iiai  been  elected 
pfindpa]  of  the  schools  in  building  No.  2,  Fourth 
wird  Alleghen;  City,  at  a  taUr;  of  %i,(xa  a  year. 
Mr.  Espy  ■ 


Western  Pennsylvania. 


CONDUCTED   BY   I 


.    SLOAN. 


SINCE  our  last  writing,  the  State  Associ- 
ation of  teachers  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  oor  "Iron  City,"  and  we  regretted 
exceedingly  our  inability  to  be  present  to 
meet  friends  and  enjoy  the  very  interesting 
exercises.  Being  there  a  few  hours  on  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting  only  increased  the 
desire  to  remain  throughout. 

FiTTSBUBGH  Items. — City  Supt.  Geo.  J,  LucVey 
nide  quite  a  trip  during  Ihe  summer  vacation,  visit- 
ing, among  other  places.  Put-in  Bay,  Toledo  Ebens- 
tnrg  and  Cresson,  returning  in  line  spirits  and 
peally  improned  in  health.  Mr.  W,  R.  Ford,  for- 
merly of  the  Springfield  school,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  South  school,  vice  J.  M.  Pryor,  re- 
dgned.  Hiss  Uattie  J.  Graham,  whose  election  to 
the  Normal  department  in  Ibe  High  School  we  have 
already  mentioned,  has,  we  are  infoimed,  Hnally 
declined  Ihe  position  and  will  probably  return  lo  her 
position  in  the  Grant  School,  greatly  to  the  disap- 
poinlment  of  the  managers  of  the  former  school  and 
the  latisfaclion  of  those  of  the  latter.  Miss  H.  A.  Mul- 
hattan  leaves  Etna  borough  priacipalship  for  Ibal  of 
assistant  at  the  Washington  school,  Thos.  J,  Duncan 
principal.  Miss  Taggait  returns  to  our  city  after 
several  years'  teaching  in  Oil  City,  and  accepts  the 
pcaition  of  assistant  principal  of  Ihe  West  Washing- 
loD  school,  R.  M.  Cargo  principal. 

Allecheny  City —We  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
recoid  ifae  fact  thai  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  znd, 
a  "'City  Superintendent"  was  elected  here,  Rev. 
lohn  Divis,  principal  of  school  No.  I,  Third  ward, 
being  (he  successful  candidate.  The  salary  was  (iied 
al  (l,ooo.  For  a  oumber  of  years  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Control  have  advocated  this 
measare,  beheving  the  system  of  super! ntendency 
established  by  the  Legislature  some  years  ago  lo  be 
wise  and  necessary  lo  the  proper  gradation  and  man- 
aeeroent  of  city  schools.  Others,  equally  desiioas 
of  advancing  the  interesta  of  general  education, 
believed  to  Ihe  contrary,  and  socceeded  in  delaying 
the  maUer  until  the  present  tine,  when  it  would  seem 


that  nearly  all  were  in  favor  of  the  movemeiit.    Mr. 
Davis  has  been  connected  with  public  schools  about 
a  year,  but  he  has  taaght  in  and  manaeed  different 
private  schools  aud  academies 
his  friends  anticipate  a  successf 
his  present  situation. 

Mr.  B.  F,  Gamber,  of  the  Sii 
Miss  Matilda  Hindman,  presi^ 
Suffrage  Society  of  Allegheny 
dates  for  Ihe  position,  both  of 
teachen  but  evidently  came  in 
to  he  victorious.  Samuel  Joni 
Seventh  Ward  for  many  years  b 
with  the  cily,  has  been  elected 
S.  A.  Espy,  of  Brownsville,  goe 
in  the  Soufli  Ward,  and  Mr. 
Second  Mr.  Dennison  filled  t 
time  several  years  ago,  and  no 
place  in  Ihe  ward  in  which  he 

The  Second  Ward  board  are 
house  in  what  is  called  Plea 
buildinf;  on  North  avenue  havi 
to  accommodate  the  many  ch 
The  new  Tenth  ward  has  jusl 
brick  building,  consisting  of  Ibi 
were  made  by  County  Comn 
Wm.  H.  Slack.  Supt.  A.  T.  I 
Wclte.  The  cost  of  the  buildii 
The  boroagh  of  Etna  has  set 
Mr.  D.  W.  &OSS.  formerly  o 
Allegheny,  as  principal  of  th( 
A,  M.  Foster  ([oes  from  Greer 


;o  Indian 


I,  India] 


of  principalship  vacated  by  Mi 
accepted  Ihe  position  of  princ 
partment  of  the  Newell  Instito 

J.  J.  Kincaide,  for  many  yea 
City  schools,  remains  in  his  c 
salary  increased  to  f  1,500,  grei 
ment  of  Warren,  Pa.,  which  n 
four  dilTerent  times  to  come  1 
has  an  able  corps  of  teachers  tr 
has  been  disappoinled  several 
to  who  would  be  the  princips 
the  lot  has  linally  fallen  to  Mr. 
nango  county,  who  was  recom 
cion  by  Mr.  Kincaide,  F.  1 
principal  of  Warren  schools,  h 
ship  with  Hon.  G.  W.  Scofieh 
South  Oil  City  has  secured  the 
Ellinwood,  formerly  of  Ohio,  I 
Spring  borough,  Crawford  con 
is  assisted  by  Mr.  Owen  and  a  1 
teachers. 

C.  C.  Emeigh,  of  Indiana  c 
pal  of  the  schools  of  Freepon 
T  B.  McKean  has  charge  1 
schools,  Washington  county, 
assisted  Supt.  Wm.  G.  Fee 
during  the  summer.  The  non 
during  the  summer  at  Cla)'svi 
Cord,  of  the  Curry  Institute, 
have  been  largely  attended  and 
satisfaction.  Messrs.  McCord 
encouraged  by  Ihe  unusually  h 
Curry  Institute  at  its  opening, 
remains  in  charge  of  the  Odid 
sical  Academy,  greatly  to  thi 
managers  and  students  of  the  '. 
ed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  McCord,  whc 
lersville  State  Normal  school, « 
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Mr.  J.  J  Snodgrass  remains  at  Mansfield,  where  he 
will  continue  his  normal  school. 

The  name  of  Miss  Emma  Garfield  is  quite  familiar 
throughout  the  state,  especially  the  western  part  of  it, 
as  an  elocutionist.  Although  she  has  changed  her 
name,  yet  we  are  glad  to  know  that  Mrs.  Emma 
Martin  will  still  pursue  her  calling,  and  will  give 
readings  and  instruction  at  institutes  as  usual.  She 
may  be  addressed  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Miss  Rose 
McCleary,  of  the  Ralston  school,  Pittsburgh,  and  who 
has  acquired  a  good  reputation  as  a  reader  and  in- 
structor in  elocution,  will  also  continue  in  the  work. 

The  Sharpsburg  Academy  is  now  under  the  man- 
agement of  Rev.  A.  H.  Calvert,  Pastor  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Etna.  He  is  assisted  by  Mr. 
M.  M.  Patterson.  Mr.  Scheibner,  who  formerly 
conducted  this  school,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Beaver 
Academy,  Beaver  county. 


Obituary, 


JOHN   F.    STODDARD. 


Prof.  John  F.  Stoddard,  well-known  in  Pennsylva- 
nia both  as  an  author  and  teacher,died  at  his  residence 
near  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  August  6th.  He 
had  been  an  invalid  for  a  long  time.  His  funeral 
took  place  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Newark. 
A  short  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  of  interest  to  his 
many  friends  in  this  State. 

Prof.  Stoddard  was  bom  in  Greenfield,  Ulster  Co., 
New  York,  on  the  30th  day  of  July,  1825.  His  ru- 
dimentary education  was  acquired  at  the  district  school 
in  his  native  town,  and  he  afterward  attended  acade- 
mies in  Dutchess  and  Orange  counties.  He  became 
a  teacher  in  a  district  school  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  continued  to  teach  for  several  years.  He  then 
went  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  where, 
under  the  lamented  Page,  he  graduated  in  1847.  On 
leaving  the  Normal  School  he  took  charge  of  Liberty 
Normal  Institute,  which  soon  became  marked  for  its 


thorough  instruction.  His  "  Intellectual  Arithmetic" 
was  prepared  and  used  in  manuscript  for  some  years 
before  publication.  When  published,  its  sale  was 
rapid,  and  its  author  soon  followed  it  with  bis  other 
arithmetics.  The  work  in  Algebra  he  published 
later,  in  connection  with  Prof  Henkle.  In  1853,  he 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  New  York 
University. 

Prof.  Stoddard's  work  commenced  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  November,  1851,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
principalship  of  an  institution  called  the  University 
of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  located  in  Wayne  county. 
Here  he  had  in  training  quite  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  and  in  May,  1854,  became  the  first  county 
superintendent  of  the  county.  In  1855,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Mathematical  department  of  the  Lan- 
caster County  Normal  Institute  then  first  established 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  that  county,  and 
when  it  was  decided  to  make  the  institute  permanent, 
he  became  principal,  which  position,  however,  he 
held  but  a  few  months.  He  then  went  back  to 
Wayne  county,  where  he  purchased  the  University 
buildings  and  opened  school  in  them,  but  they  were 
soon  afterward  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1857,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
and  presided  at  the  Scranton  meeting.  Returning  to 
his  native  State  in  1859,  he  became  principal  of  one 
of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city,  but  his 
health  failing  he  resigned  in  1864.  He  then  resided 
for  some  time  at  Greenfield,  Ulster  county,  his  for- 
mer  home,  but  subsequently  married  and  settled  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  died.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
but  no  children.  . 

We  will  not  undertake  at  this  time  to  fix  the  place 
of  Prof.  Stoddard  as  a  teacher,  or  to  estimate  the 
value  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  education.  We 
hope  this  will  be  done  by  some  one  better  qualified 
to  perform  the  task.  The  principal  work  he  did  in 
this  State  that  came  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer,  was  that  of  an  institute  instructor,  and  in  this 
field  of  duty  it  is  only  just  to  say  he  had  few  equals, 
and  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  many  whom 
his  teaching  profited. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,  "l 
Harrisburg,  October,  1873.     / 

DEP.  SUPT.  CURRY'S  APPOINTMENTS. 


PROF.  CURRY  attended  institutes  during  the 
past  month  in  the  counties  of  Susquehanna, 
Bradford,  McKean  and  Butler.  His  future  appoint- 
ments so  far  as  made  are  as  follows : 

Warren,  September  29th. 

Somerset,  October  6th. 

Tioga  and  Potter,  October  13th, 

Venango,  October  27th. 

Cumberland  and  Delaware,  November  3d. 

Dauphin,  November  loth. 

Forest,  December  ist. 

Montour  and  Lycoming,  December  15th. 

Centre,  December  22d. 

Mifflin  and  Snyder,  December  29th. 

He  is  prepared  to  make  other  engagements  for  the 
weeks  not  occupied. 


INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTION. 

Prof.  E.  Hubbard  Barlow,  of  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa,  will  again  lecture  on  Elocution  at 
Teachers'  Institutes  this  season.  He  will  also  give 
instruction  on  other  sbujects,  if  desired.  Prof.  Bar- 
low is  an  accomplished  elocutionist,  and  his  instruc- 
tion at  the  institutes  he  has  attended  has  been  of  a 
high  order  and  well  received.  Superintendents 
desiring  his  services  should  make  early  application. 
We  understand  that  he  has  added  some  new  topics 
and  readings  to  his  store  of  last  year. 

■ 

Prof.  A.  A.  Brenbman  may  be  engaged  for  insti- 
tute instruction  in  physical  science,  comprising  the 
subjects  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  or  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. Practical  instruction.  Abundant  experimental 
illustrations.     He  may  be  addressed  at  Lancaster,  Fa. 

Prof.  Wm.  B.  Hall,  teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the 
1  Schools  of  Lancaster  city,  may  be  engaged  as  instnlc- 
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tor  in  mnsic  at  Teachers'  Institutes  during  the  week^ 
beginning  November  loth,  December  22d,  and  De- 
cember 29th.    His  address  is  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NO.   I 


NAMBS. 


1032 1  Miss  Maggie  Thorpe 
lojjiMissEilaBuzby 

1034  John  H.  Davis 

1035  Miss  Alice  F.Warren 

1036  A.  B.  Kreider 

1037  James  C.  Gable 

P       I03»  .Miss  Emma  Wiley... 

1039  Miss  Nancy  White... 

1040  H.  A.  Foreman 

1041  L.  O.  Foose„ 

1042  Miss  M.  M.  Mackey 

1043  Mattie  Ken  worthy... 

1044  Maggie  Marshall 

1045  Miss  Sue  Fenton...^ 

1046  Mrs.  Kate  G.  Houck 

1047  Miss  Emma  Warren 

1048  Ruth  D.  Sharpless... 

1049  Richard  T.  Owen.... 

1050  Mi&,  Sallie  P.  Frey.. 

1051  Miss  Anna  M.  Dar- 
lington  

1052  Mary  E.  Howland... 

1053  \Vm.  F.  Long 

1054  Miss  E.  Carrie  Davis 

1055  Miss  Jennie  M.Adair 

1056  Lottie  V.Grinnell... 

1057  Miss  Lizzie  J.  Pryor. 

1058  B.  F.  Worrell........ 

1059  Miss  Carrie  R.Hayes 
1060:  Miss  Mattie  E.  Long 
1061 1  Miss  Louisa  E.  Harry 


I 


&BSIDENCB. 


Sugar  Grove,  Warren  Co- 
Chester,    Delaware       *< 
Soudersburg,  Lane. 
Gettysburg,  Adams 
Salunga,  Lancaster 
Lancaster      ♦« 
Lancaster,      « 
Gettysburg,  Adams 
Lock  Haven,  Clinton 
Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
Chester,  Delaware 
Chester,        " 
Pittsburgh  City 
Chester,  Delaware 
Idaville,  Adams 
Gettysburg     « 
Media,  Delaware 
Shamokin,  Nort^berPd^** 
Gettysburg,  Adams 


u 
« 

« 

« 

« 

it 
« 


« 


<i 


1062 
1063 
1064 
1065 


Joseph  N.  Smith 

Miss  Emma  Trickett 

Jacob  K.  Jones 

_  E-nma  Speakman  ... 

lo6b!Miss  Ada  Fussell.... 

1067  <  Mary  E.  Montfort... 

io68lMary  M.Tompkins'n 

1069  Fannie  L.  Johnston. 

1070  H.L.  Atkinson 

i07iiWm  R.  Ford 

1072  Delia  D.  Meader.... 

1073  Miss  Martha  Lishey. 

1074  Geo.  H.L.  Grammer 

1075-D.  O.  Coughlin 

l076:Geo.  B.  Smith 

1077  Martha  L.McKinney 

1078  Anna  E.  Hutchinson 

1079  Miss  Mary  J.  Preston 

1080  Miss  Florence  Wirt.. 
1081:  Miss  Mattie  NevUlc. 
io82!Annie  C.  Yeager..... 

1083  Miss  A.  E.  Borland 

1084  John  Zuck _.. 

1085  Kate  L.  Anderson... 
1086; Thomas  B.  MiUcr.... 


1087 
1088 
1089 
1090 


Samuel  P.  Fink 

John  H.  Cessna 

Geo.  P.  Fulton 

Miss  Fannie  P.  Kyh 


« 


« 
« 

« 
« 
« 

it 
n 


Coatesville,  Chester 
Col'bia  X  Roads,  B'dfd  " 
Sadsburyville,  Chester  " 
West  Chester,         "      ** 
Allegheny,  Allegheny  «* 
Allegheny,         " 
Rockland,  Venango 
Siglersville,  Mifflin 
Dewart,  Nort'mberPd 
Coatesville,    Chester 
Coatesville,  «* 

West  Chester  •' 
West  Chester,  «« 
Pickering,  << 

Coatesville,  ** 

Chester  Springs  " 
Gettysburg,  Adams  ' 
Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
Harrisburg,         <« 

Hunt'gd'n,.Hunt'gd'n  «* 
Pittsburgh  City. 
West  Chester,  Chester  «« 
York  Springs,  Adams   «* 
Arendtsville,        " 
Red  Rock,  Luzerne 
Clover  Creek,  Blair 
Athens,  Bradford  *< 

Pittsburgh  City. 
Dingman's  Ferry,  Pike  " 
Bloomsburg,  Columbia '' 
Hollidaysburg,  Blair     •« 
Lewistown,  Mifflin       *' 
Pittsburgh  City. 
Shady  Grove,  Franklin  *« 
Pittsburgh  City. 
Espy,  Columbia  " 

Shamokin,  NofberlM  " 
Scheilsburg,  Bedford 
Pittsburgh  City. 
Pittsburgh  City. 


u 


« 


« 


091 
092 

093 
094 

095 

096 

097 
098 

099 

100 

lOI 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 

'^^ 


Miss  Sadie  J.  Kidd.. 
Maggie  B.  Lindsey.. 

E.  B.  Means 

Mary  J.  Wilkins 

Miss  Lucy  Rogers... 
Miss  Sadie  J.  You... 

Miss  Emily  Olds 

C.  H.  Robertson.... 

MissS.  M.Old 

Samuel  McCreery... 

J.  R.  Swigart 

S.  P.  Goodyear 

Miss  Annie  Robins'n 

Anna  M.  Dalzell 

L.  T.  Fisk 

H.  A.  Mulhattan 

A.  M.  Van  Tine 

Lizzie  F.  Renwick. . 
VV.  R.  Baker 


It 


(« 


(( 


Allegheny,  Allegheny  " 
Allegheny,        "  " 

Elizabeth,  "  « 

Sewickleyville, "  " 

Allegheny 
Pittsburgh  City. 
Erie,  Erie 

Chambersburg,  Fr*nk*n'* 
Erie,  Erie  *• 

Indiana,  Indiana  *' 

Strode's  Mills,  Mifflin  " 
Allen,  Cumberland  ** 
Allegheny,  Allegheny  *• 
Buchanan,  *'  " 

Erie,  Erie 

Allegheny,  Allegheny  ** 
McKeesport,  •*  •* 
Allegheny,  «<         " 

Orbisonia,  Huntingdon  " 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  annual  County  Institutes  have  been  held  in 
the  counties  of  Bedford,  Butler,  Bradford,  Susque- 
hanna and  McKean.  The  following  are  the  times 
designated  for  holding  institutes  in  a  large  number 
of  counties : 

McKean Smethport ...Sept.  15 

Butler....! Butler «»     22 

Warren Warren "      29 

Somerset ...Somerset Oct.    6 


u 


ti 
it 
(( 


« 


(t 


it 


« 


« 


« 


Bradford Towanda.... 

Potter Coudersport 

Tioga Wells  boro... 

Crawford Riceville 

Berks Reading 

Venango <« 

Lawrence .New  Castle « 

Chester West  Chester 

Delaware Media 

Cumberland Carlisle « 

Bucks Doylestown. 

Adams. Gettysburg. ., 

Lehigh ...Allentown.., 

Lancaster Lancaster , *< 

Dauphin Harrisburg « 

Cambria....... Johnstown «* 

Lebanon Lebanon 

Juniata Mifflin... 

Northampton Bethlehem Dec. 

Perry BloomHeld ** 

Franklin  ....„ Chambersburg " 

Cameron Emporium. J  « 

Huntingdon Huntingdon « 

Northumberland «< 

Montour Danville «« 

Union Lewisburg « 

Lycoming... iMontoursviile " 

Fulton McConnellsburg ««     15 

Wyoming Tunkhannock **     22 

Fayette Uniontown I"  «« 

Greene ..Waynesburg '!!!!.,  ** 

Centre .....Bellefonte '."'"  <« 

Clearfield Clearfield ,',,  «« 

Snyder .....Selinsgrove ** 

Schuylkill Pottsville '. « 

Armstrong Kittanning «* 

Beaver...,.,,. Beaver « 


13 

13 

13 
20 

20 

27 
27 

27 
Nov.    3 

3 

3 
10 

10 

10 

10 

24 

24 

24 
I 


I 
2 

8 

15 
15 

15 


22 
22 
22 
22 


29 

29 

29 
29 
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BERKS. — The  county  institute  will  commence 
Oct.  20thy  and  continue  in  session  five  days. 
The  principal  instructors  during  the  day  will  be  Hon. 
B.  G.  Northrop  and  Prof.  Kidd. 

Centre. — No  schools' in  session  during  the  month. 
The  time  was  spent  in  preparatory  work  with  our 
teachers  at  the  *♦  County  Normal  Institute." 

Jefferson. — ^Too  few  school  directors  read  The 
School  Journal  and  the  School  Law,  and  hence 
are  not  informed  as  to  what  is  their  duty.  Teachers 
who  neglect  to  read  The  Journal,  or  some  work  on 
school  government  or  methods  of  instruction,  should 
be  refused  certificates. 

Juniata. — The    public  examinations  will    com- 


mence Sept.  15th.  The  grade  of  provisional  certifi- 
cates  will  be  raised.  The  attention  of  the  teach- 
ers is  called  to  this  fact  early  in  June. 

Lancaster  — Some  of  our  schools  are  now  in 
operation.  The  city  schools  were  opened  Sept.  ist. 
We  expect  good  work  this  winter.  The  demand  for 
first-class  teachers  is  greater  than  heretofore. 

Lawrence. — About  fifty  of  our  schools  were 
opened  Sept.  ist.  A  number  of  our  districts  are 
offering  much  better  salaries,  and  we  expect  to  have 
better  teachers,  and  our  schools  to  be  in  better  con- 
dition. Four  new  houses  are  being  built,  and  will 
soon  be  ready  for  school  purposes. 

Perry.— Directors  generally  agree  to  take  the 
certificate  as  a  test  of  scholarship  and  ability  to  teach, 
and  grade  the  teachers'  salaries  accordingly. 


Book  Notices. 


Guyot's  Physical  Geography.  By  Arnold  Guyot, 
Author  of '*  Earth  Jind  Man'*  Quarto,  ^.-124. 
New  York:  Scribner^  Armstrong  dr*  Co.  ^2.25. 
This  crowns  his  work,  completing  the  Geographi 
cal  Series  of  the  author.  It  is  a  noble  contribution  to 
the  list  of  text-books  upon  this  science.  The^ arrange- 
ment of  the  book  is  simple  and  natural ;  there  is  no 
crowding,  and  yet  nothing  essential  to  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  the  subject  seems  omitted.  Maps 
are  used  to  the  best  advantage.  These  are  usually  of 
large  size,  colored,  very  carefully  printed,  and  give 
the  results  of  the  latest  and  best  scientific  inquiry. 
They  present,  in  a  striking  manner,  whatever  is  known 
of  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  winds,  currents, 
rains,  .vegetation,  animals,  and  the  human  race .  The 
illustrations  are  choice,  most  appropriate,  and  always 
artistic.  The  lists  of  review  questions,  both  special 
and  general,  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  do  not 
include  too  much.  The  book  is  issued  in  the  best 
manner,  both  as  to  paper,  printing,  and  binding. 
The  teacher  who  would  have  "  the  very  latest"  in  this 
direction  needs  Guyot's  Physical  Geography. 

A  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Designed  for 
Common  and  High  Schools.  By  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body  ^  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in 
Harvard  University.  Pp.:  22^,  New  York  :  A, 
S.  Barnes  &*  Co.    1874. 

The  several  chapters  treat  the  following  subjects  in 
order  as'named  :  action  ;  the  springs  of  action,  in- 
cluding the  appetites,  desires  and  affections ;  govern- 
ing principles  of  action ;  the  right;  means  and  sources 
of  knowledge  as  to  right  and  wrong,  including  con- 
science, observation,  experience,  tradition,  law  and 
Christianity ;  rrghts  and  obligations ;  motive,  passion 
and  habit ;  virtue  and  the  virtues ;  prudence,  or  duties 
to  one's  self,  as  self-preservation,  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  self-control,  and  moral  self-culture ;  jus- 
tice, or  duties  to  God  and  to  one's  fellow-beings,  as 
duties  to  the  family,  veracity,  honesty,  and  benefi- 
cence ;  fortitude,  or  duties  with  reference  to  unavoid- 
able evils  and  sufferings,  as  patience,  submission,  and 
courage ;  and  order,  or  duties  as  to  objects  under 
our  control,  as  to  time,  place,  measure,  manners,  and 
g  ovemment  Here  follows  a  well-written  sketch  of 
both  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  moral  philos- 


ophy. The  book  was  prepared  originally  for  the  use 
of  the  Freshman  Class  in  Harvard  College,  but  the 
author  at  the  same  time  meets  the  wants  of  think- 
ing students  in  the  advanced  classes  in  our  aca  demies- 
and  high-schools. 

John  and  Mary  j  or.  The  Fugitive  Slaves.  A  Tale 
of  SoiUh-eastern  Pennsylvania,  By  Ellwood  Griest. 
Lancaster,  Pa.:  Inquirer  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company,     1873. 

This  story,  as  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  "  is 
founded  on  facts  that  came  within  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  writer.  The  characters  described 
are  all  real  ones,  as  will  be  attested  by  many  of  the 
older  inhabitants  yet  living  in  the  region  of  country 
where  the  events  described  occurred."  It  is  this 
feature,  the  historic  character  of  the  book,  that  gives 
it  its  greatest  value.  Simply  as  a  work  of  fiction,  it 
would  be  interesting  reading;  but  the  interest  in  it 
becomes  much  deepened  when  it  is  known  that  the 
places  and  persons  named  and  the  events  described 
are  all  real  and  sketched  true  to  life.  The  story  pre- 
sents a  faithful  picture  of  the  thrilling  scenes  that 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  all  along  the  border 
lands  between  slavery  and  freedom  for  many  years 
before  the  war.^  The  book  in  this  sense  is  not  only 
historic  but  representative  in  its  character.  John 
and  Mary  stand  for  thousands  of  fugitives  flying  to 
a  land  of  liberty.  The  Browns  and  Carters  had 
their  counterparts  all  along  the  line  that  separated 
the  free  from  the  slave  states.  Many  Davy  Mc- 
Canns  and  Bristow  Wilsons  proved  that  true  man- 
h<M>d  is  not  confined  to  race  or  color.  And,  unhap* 
pily,  creatures  like  Sam  Doan  were  but  too  numerous, 
to  play  spy  and  informer  for  a  little  money.  He 
who  reads  this  book  will  have  before  him  a  true  pic* 
ture  of  life,  all  along  southern  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Ohio  river  in  ante  bellum  times,  and  will  be  prepared 
better  to  understand  the  great  conflict  that  swept 
slavery  out  of  existence.  We.  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  author  contemplates  in  a  second  edition  making 
some  additions  to  the  matter,  and  giving  illustrations 
of  some  of  the  prominent  localities  and  objects 
named  in  the  work.  We  believe  the  merit  of  the 
book,  thus  improved,  will  be  such  as  to  give  it  a  large 
circulation  and  a  permanent  place  among  our  lighter 
histories.  w. 
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Earnest  Words  on  True  Success  in  Life.    Ad- 
irmed  to    Young    Men  and   Women.    By  Ray 
Palmer,    New  York:  A,  S.  Barnes  *Sr»  Co.    1873. 
We  do  not  consider  this  a  strong  book,  bat  it  is 
a  good  one.    The  words  addressed  to  young  peo- 
ple are  indeed  *'  earnest  words."     The  author  is  just 
tbekind  of  a  man  into  whose  hands  we  would  like. 
to  place  the  religious  training  of  our  own  children ' 
and  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  thinks  of  the  classes  of  young  m^n  and  women 
to  whom  his  words  were  originally  addressed,  to 
bsiiere  that  his  efforts  <<were  not  without  abiding 
frait."    Their  fruit  hxs  not  yet  all  been  gathered. 

Anabasis  of  Xenophon.     First  Four  Books^  w'th 
Notesy  a  Map  of  the  Expedition  and  a  complete  Vo 
cabidary,   by    A.   C,  Kendrick^  LL.D.y  Prof,  of 
Greek,  in  the    University  of  Rochester,     pp,  371. 
New  York:  Sheldon^  Co.  1 873. 

This  beiutiful  edition  of  the  Anabasis  presents  all 
that  is  osually  read  by  the  student  in  his  classical 
coarse.  The  type  is  large  and  clear  cut — a  good 
feitare  in  any  text-boak,  but  especially  is  this  true 
of  the  Greek — and  the  text  mainly  that  of  the  latest 
Teubner  edition  of  Dlndorf.  The  Notes  are  fall  and 
satisfactory,  and  the  Vocabulary  well  supplies  the 
pUce  of  a  dictionary  in  the  hands  of  the  studttnt.  The 
grammatical  references  are  chiefly  to  Hulley's  and 
Ballions'  Greek  Grammars,  the  latter  of  which  has 
been  revised  by  Dr.  Kendrick.  The  author  of  this 
new  text  book  is  probably  the  most  profound  Greek 
scholar  in  this  coantry,  and  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co  , 
mike  a  valuable  addition  to  their  book-list  in  the 
publication  of  this  Anabasis. 

The  Amateur,  A  Monthly  Repository  of  Music^ 

Literature  and  Art. 

The  September  number  is  on  our  table,  good  as 
DSDil,  and  just  the  thing  for  lovers  of  music  Pric^ 
I1.00  a  year,  with  chromo,  "  Happy  Hours."  Messrs. 
Lee  &  Walker,  Publishers,  922  Chestnut  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. The  same  publishers  have  just  issued 
•Picking  Cherries  down  the  Lane,'*  and  ** Happy 
Hours,"  two  new  songs  by  Millard,  and  in  his  best 
style.  Both  have  elements  of  popularity.  They 
can  be  had  at  forty  cents  each,  at  any  music  store,  or 
the  publishers  will  send  them  free  of  postage  on  re- 
ceipl  of  the  price.  w. 

The  Liberal  Education  of  Women—  The  Demand 
and  the  MitKod  Current  Thoughts  in  America 
ani  England.  Edited  by  Jimes  Orton,  A.  M., 
Professor  in  Vassar  College,  etc.  New  Yjrk  and 
Chicago:  A.  S.  Bc^rnes  6*  Co,     Price,  jSi.50 

This  is  not  an  original  work ;  it  is  simply  a  com- 
pilation. As  the  author  himself  puts  it  in  his  preface : 
"This  volume  is  a  reprint  of  certain  representative 
articles  which  have  lately  appeared  in  America  and 
England,  touching  the  liberal  or  collegiate  education 
of  woman.  Its  object  is  to  bring  together  some  lead- 
ing thoughts  upon  the  method  of  meeting  this  demand 
of  the  age.'*  And  yet  the  author  has  made  his  selec- 
tions with  excellent  judgment  and  in  a  catholic 
spirit  The  question  as  to  the  higher  cdj cation  of 
woman  is  discussed  by  the  different  writers  quoied 
from  all  points  of  view.  Something  is  said  concern- 
ing her  need  of  an  education  higher,  broader,  better 
than  now  provided;  and  what  is  being  done  in  this 
direction  is  fully  and  fairly  stated  by  advocates  of 
the  different  plans.  Prof.  Horton  does  not  think 
that  the  question  as  to  **how  we  shall  educate  the 
coming  woman**  has  yet  been  answered,  and  he  calls 
University  Examinations,  the  Lecture  System,  Mixed 


Colleges,  and  Colleges  for  Women  "experiments.". 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  thinks  Vassar  has  about 
solved  the  troublesome  problem,  as  '*  for  eight  years 
it  has  met  with  continue!  success,  and  the  prophe- 
sied  difficulties  have  not  yet  appeared.** 

We  advise  all  who  desire  to  post  themselves  on 
the  **  woman  question**  in  its  educational  aspects  to 
send  for  a  copy  of  *'  The  Liberal  Education  of  Wo- 
men.**    Sent  by  mail,  post-paid.  w. 

3,000'  Practice  Words.  IVUh  an  Appendix  con- 
taining Rules  for  Spellins^^  Rules  for  Capitals,  etc, 
Bf  J.  WMis  Westlake,  MillersvilU,  Pa.     1873. 

This  well-chosen  list  of  words  was  prepared  by 
Pfof.  We-stlake  for  the  use  of  his  classes  in  literature 
in  the  State  Normal  School,  Millcrsville,  Pa.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  containing,  respectively, 
familiar  words,  more  difficult  words  and  proper 
names.  For  convenience,  these  parts  are  severally 
divided  into  lessons,  each  lesson  consisting  of  ten 
groups  of  ten  words  each.  Everybody  who  reads 
ought  to  know  how  to  spell,  and  we  commend  this 
little  book  to  both  tyro  and  proficient  in  this  much- 
neglected  art      Learn  to  spell  1 

First  Lessons  in  Physics.  For  Use  in  the  Upper 
Grades  in  our  Common  Schools,  By  C  L,  Holtze^ 
Teacher  of  Physics  in  the  Central  High  School ^ 
Cleveland^  Ohio,  Pp.:  173.  St.  Louis:  Hendricks^ 
Chittenden  6»  Co.     1873. 

Teachers  who  would  introduce  instruction  in  physi- 
cal  science  into  their  schools,  but  who  have  little  time 
to  spare  for  this,  will  find  "  Holtze's  First  Lessons'* 
replete  with  hints  and  suggestions  of  practical  value. 
Each  of  the  thirty-nine  lessons  begins  with  a  fact 
familiar  to  the  child,  or  an  easy  experiment  which 
serves  as  the  basis  for  developing  a  natural  law.  Then 
follows  the  application  man  has  made  of  the  law.  At 
the  end  of  each  topic  reference  is  made  to  articles  in 
books  or  popular  magazines  where  the  pupil  may 
find  something  of  interest  to  read  upon  the  subject  of 
the  lesson. 

TrfE  Stage  :  A  Collection  of  yuvenile  Acting  Plays. 
By  iV.  H.  Venable,  Pp.:  234.  Cincinnati:  WU- 
son,  Hinkle  <5r*  Co,     1873. 

An  original  book  of  dialogues  for  the  school -room, 
or  exhibition  day,  is  often  a  dreary  thing  enough. 
Mr.  Venable  has  too  much  of  the  poetic  instinct,  and 
is  too  well  endowed,  we  take  it,  with  the  better 
instinct  of  common  sense,  to  attempt  an  ''  original'* 
in  this  direction.  The  selections  here  are  from  widely 
different  sources,  and  have  been  made  with  rare 
good  juigm-int.  The  dramatis  persona  are  nearly 
all  children,  the  language  is  simple,  and  the  pieces 
such  as  can  be  represented  In  the  ordinary  school- 
room or  parlor.  The  introduction  contains  numer- 
ous practical  hints  to  teachers  and  others  occasionally 
interested  in  getting  up  these  school  or  home  enter- 
tainments. 

"The  Undeveloped  West;  or,  Five  Years  in 
THE  Territories.**  Being  a  Complete  History 
of  that  vast  region  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific.     By  J.  H.  Beadle. 

This  book  is  published  by  the  National  Publishing 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  a  large  octavo 
volume,  containing  823  pages,  and  illustrated  with 
240  engravings.  It  contains  information  of  great 
value  to  both  emigrant  and  tourist.  Mr.  Beadle,  the 
author,  went  into  this  region  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  seeing  and  describing  it.  His  journeyings  also 
extended  into  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Texas. 
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Theory. — Music  is  divided  into  small,  equal  por- 
tions, called  measures.  These  may  be  indicated  to 
the  ear  by  counting  the  parts,  as  "one,  two;"  "one, 
two;"  or  to  the  eye,  by  motions  of  the  hand,  called 
beats  or  beating  time.  Measures  are  represented  by 
spaces  between  perpendicular  lines  across  the  staff. 
The  lines  dividing  music  into  measures  are  called 
bars.  There  may  be  different  kinds  of  notes  in  the 
measure,  but  there  must  be  an  equal  amount  in  every 
measure,  that  is,  one  measure  must  contain  as  much 
in  the  aggregate  as  any  other.  Parts  of  measures 
are  represented  by  notes  and  rests.  Four  kinds  of 
measure  are  in  general  use,  viz :  Double,  composed 
of  two  parts  and  indicated  by  two  counts  or  beats ; 
Triple,  indicated   by  three  beats;    Quadruple,  four 


beats;  and  Sextuple,  six  counts  or  beats.    Figures 
at  the  beginning  of  the  music  show  the  measure. 

Influence. — Music,  in  its  capacity  of  doing  good, 
comes  next  to  the  sacred  influence  of  the  pulpit.  Its 
power  is  as  yet  a  thing  undeveloped.  Consider,  for 
instance,  what  our  impressions  were  as  to  the  availa- 
bility of  music  in  the  Sunday-school  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  and  compare  the  Sunday-schools  of 
to-day  with  those  of  that  period.  What  would  our 
schools  be  if  you  should  drop  the  music  out  of  them 
bodily  ?  They  would  almost  dissolve  and  vanish.  It 
is  the  invisible  chain  which  holds  them  together  and 
animates  them  And  there  is  a  power  in  music  to 
reach,  to  direct,  to  comfort  the  Christian's  heart, 
which  is,  comparatively  speaking,  yet  undreamed  of. 


LITTLE  BIRDIE  IN  THE  TREE. 

Livtly. 


Bj  P.  P.  Bi 
Per.  JOHN  CHURCH  h  Co.,  GIbaIiuimL 


Sing  a  song  to   me. 
Sing  a  song  to  me. 


Sing    a  -  boat   the    ro  -  ses    On     the    {[ar  -  den    wall. 
Sing    a  -  bout  the  cloud-land  Way  off     in     the     sky; 


^     ChorH9* 


Sts. 


Sing  a-boat   the  bird-swing  On   the  tree-top    tall. 
When  yon  go  there  call  -  ing.   Do  yonr  children  cry? 


Mt  -  tie  bird-ie       in  the  tree, 
Lit  -  tie  bird-ie,  etc. 


Little  blue-bird  in  the  tree,  in  the  tree,  in  the  tree, 
L  ttle  blue- bird  in  the  tree,  sing  a  song  to  me; 
Sing  about  the  mountain,  sing  about  the  sea, 
Sing  about  the  steamboats — Is  there  one  for  me  ? 

Chorus, 


Little  blackbird  in  the  tree,  in  the  tree,  in  the  tree, 
Little  blackbird  in  the  tree,  sing  a  song  to  me; 
Sing  about  the  farmer  planting  com  and  beans, 
Sing  about  the  harvest — I  know  what  that  means. 

Chmu, 


i873-] 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS, 
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GRAMMAR. — "  So  you  bavc  finished  your  stu- 
dies at  the  seminary  ?  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  dosing  exercises.  The  author  of  that  poem — 
Miss  White,  I  think  you  called  her — ^bids  fair  to  be- 
oome  a  known  poet." 

**  We  think  the  authoress  will  become  celebrated  as 
a  poetess,"  remarked  the  young  lady,  pertly,  with 
marked  emphasis  on  two  words  of  the  sentence. 

<*0h!— ah,"  replied  the  old  gentleman  looking 
thoughtfully  over  his  gold  spectacles  at  the  youne 
lady :  **  I  hear  her  sister  was  quite  an  actress,  and 
inder  Mr.  Hosmer's  instructions  will  undoubtedly 
become  quite  a  sculptoress." 

The  young  lady  appeared  irritated. 

*'  The  seminary,"  continued  the  old  man,  with  im- 
pertnrbable  gravity,  "  is  fortunate  in  having  an  effi- 
cient board  of  manageresses.  From  the  presidentess 
down  to  the  humblest  teacheress,  unusual  talent  is 
shown.  There  is  Miss  Harper,  who  as  a  chemistress 
isnneqaaled,  and  Miss  Knowles  has  already  a  reputa- 
tioD  as'  an  astronomeress.  And  in  the  department  of 
music,  few  can  equal  Miss  Kellogg  as  a  singeress." 

The  young  lady  did  not  appear  to  like  the  chair 
she  wa&  sitting  on.  She  took  the  sofa  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

*'  Yes/'  continued  the  old  gentleman,  as  if  talking 
to  himself,  "  those  White  sisters  are  very  talented ; 
Mary,  I  understand,  has  turned  her  attention  to 
masic  and  the  drama,  and  will  become  famous  as  an 
ictress  and  painteress,  and  even  as  a  lecturess." 

A  loud  slamming  of  the  door  caused  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  look  up,  and  the  critictss  and  grammanan- 
ess  wus  gone. 

Transplanting  Shade  Trees. — In  transplanting 
forest  trees — and  some  good  Samaritan,  either  the 
teacher  or  a  patron  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  school- 
house,  should  make  it  his  business  to  see  that  there 
are  shade  trees  growing  about  it — a  large  portion  of 
the  roots,  and  these  the  more  important  ones,  are  cut 
ofil  This  makes  it  necessary  to  cut  off  at  least  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  top,  so  as  to  make  the  loss  at 
the  top  correspond  to  the  loss  of  roots.  The  great 
error  is  in  leaving  so  much  of  limbs  and  branches 
that  the  roots  cannot  support  the  body  of  the  tree 
with  its  branches.  The  better  plan  is  to  leave  al- 
nu)3t  a  bare  pole  with  the  stumps  of  the  branches  near  • 
the  top,  standing  out  from  eight  to  twelve  inches. 
A  gentleman  of  experietice  says :  "  In  some  cases  I 
have  left  nothing  but  a  bare  pole  10  or  15  feet  high, 
but  though  it  always  lives,  the  branches  come  out 
too  thick  at  the  top.  Leave  the  stumps  of  the 
branches  stand  ;  dig  a  pretty  deep  hole,  throw  in  a 
few  stones  at  the  bottom ;  some  advise  that  a  quan- 
tity of  oats  be  thrown  on  the  stones ;  then  clay ;  plant 
yoor  tree ;  water  it  now  and  then  to  have  the  rootlets 
take  hold  promptly;  and  you  may  be  sanguine  of 
success." 

Construction  of  Pianos. — In  an  ordinary  piano 
there  are  fifteen  kinds  of  wood,  namely  :  pine,  ma- 
ple, spruce,  cherry,  walnut,  whitewood,  apple,  bass- 
wood,  birch,  mahogany,  ebony,  holly,  cedar,  beech, 
and  rosewood — from  Honduras,  Ceylon,  England, 
South  America  and  Germany.  In  this  combination 
elasticity,  strength,  pliability,  toughness,  resonance, 
lightness,  durability,  and  beauty,  are  individual  quali- 
ties, and  the  result  is ."  voice."  There  are  also  used 
of  the  metals,   iron,  steel,  brass,  white-metal,  gun 


metal,  and  lead.  There  are  in  an  instrument  of  seven 
and  a  half  octaves  214  strings,  making  a  total  length 
of  787  feet  of  steel  wire,  and  500  feet  of  white  (cover- 
ing) wire.  Such  a  piano  will  weigh  from  900  to 
1,000  pounds,  and  will  last  with  constant  use  (not 
abuse)  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Ill  Temper. — A  single  person  of  sour,  sullen 
temper — what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  have  such  a 
one  in  a  house  1  There  is  not  myrrh  and  aloes  and 
chloride  of  lime  enough  in  the  world  to  disinfect  a 
single  home  of  such  a  nuisance  as  that ;  no  riches, 
no  elegance  of  mien,  no  beauty  of  face,  can  ever 
screen  such  persons  from  utter  vulgarity.  There  is 
one  thing  which  rising  persons  hate  the  reputation 
of  more  than  all  others,  and  that  is  vulgarity ;  but 
trust  me,  ill-temper  ^s  the  vulgarest  thing  that  the 
lowest  born  and  illest  bred  can  ever  bfing  to  his 
home.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  impiety. 
Peevishness  in  a  home  is  not  only  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
very  temple  of  love. — Theodore  Parker, 

Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  has  grown  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  city  on  the  Eastern  Continent.  In 
1842,  its  population  was  about  60,000,  and  now  it  is 
nearly  300,000.  Some  idea  of  the  immense  labor 
which  has  been  expended  in  improving  the  harbor 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  a  breakwater  is  in 
process  of  constructiqn,  to  be,  when  completed,  a 
mile  in  length.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  20,000 
blocks,  each  one  of  not  less  than  twenty  tons  weight, 
placed  upon  a  bed  of  smaller  stones.  This  break- 
water will  inclose  a  harbor  with  a  superficial  area  of 
1500  acres,  nowhere  of  a  less  depth  than  thirty  feet. 
In  the  midst  of  the  grand  canal,  a  company  of  English 
engineers  is  at  work  blasting  out  rocks.  It  employs 
constantly  about  2,000  men  and  forty  steam-engines. 
In  187 1,  the  exports  amounted  to  300,000,000  and 
the  imports  to  175,000,000  francs. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Congressional  Tem- 
perance Society  in  Washington,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Chick- 
ering  stated,  as  a  result  of  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  senators  and  representatives,  that  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  Forty-second 
0>ngress  are  total  abstinence  men.  He  read  several 
interesting  extracts  from  letters  he  had  t^ceived,  one 
saying,  "Always  total  abstinence;*'  another,  "lam 
a  radical  teetotaler,  and  have  been  for  forty-eight 
years."  One  senator  styled  intemperance  "  the 
greatest  evil  of  the  age.  a  deranger  of  all  moral  and 
social  order  and  political  purity,"  and  wishes  the 
secret  of  making  strong  drink  were  lost  with  the  Greek 
fire,  never  to  be  recovered.  One  member  expressed, 
his  readiness  to  vote  for  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  a  galloa 
on  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

God's  Great  Love. — Some  two  years  ago,  two 
gentlemen  were  riding  togelfier,  and,  as  they  were 
about  to  separate,  one  addressed  the  other  thus :  **  Do 
you  ever  read  your  Bible?"  "Yes,  but  I  get  no 
benefit  from  it,  because,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  feel  I.  do 
not  love  God."  *•  Neither  did  I,"  replied  the  other ; 
"  but  (jod  lov^  me."  This  answer  produced  such, 
an  effect  upon  his  friend  that,  to  use  his  own  words, 
it  was  as  if  one  had  lifted  him  off  the  saddle  into  the 
skies.  It  opened,  up  to  his  sk>u1  at  once  the  great 
truth  that  it  is  not  how  much  I  love  God,,  but  how 
much  (3od  loves  me. 
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Calling  a  Boy  in  the  Morning. — ^The  Con- 
necticut editor  who  wrote  the  following,  evidently 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about :  Calling  a  boy  up 
in  the  morning  can  hardly  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  "  pastimes,"  especially  if  the  boy  is  fond  of  exer- 
cise the  day  l>efore.  And  it  is  a  little  singular  that 
the  next  hardest  thing  to  getting  a  boy  out  of  bed  is 
getting  him  into  it.  There  is  rarely  a  mother  who  is 
a  success  at  rousing  a  boy.  All  mothers  know  this ; 
so  do  their  boys.  And  yet  the  mother  seems  to  go  at 
it  in  the  right  way.  She  opens  the  stair-door  and  in- 
sinuatingly observes:  "Johnny."  There  is  no  re- 
sponse. "  Johniiy."  Still  no  response.  Then  there 
is  a  short,  sharp  **  John,"  followed  a  moment  later  by 
a  long  and  emphatic  "John  Henry."  A  grunt  from 
the  upper  regions  signifies  that  an  impression  has 
been  made,  and  the  mother,  encouraged,  adds, 
"  You'd  better  be  getting  down  here  to  your  break- 
fast, young  man,  before  I  come  up  there,  an'  give 
you  something  you'll  feel."  This  so  startles  the 
young  man  that  he  immediately  goes  to  sleep  again. 
And  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated  several  times. 
A  father  knows  nothing  about  the  trouble.  He 
merely  opens  his  mouth  as  a  soda  bottle  ejects  its 
cork,  and  the  "  John  Henry  "  that  cleaves  the  air  of 
that  stairway  goes  into  that  boy  like  electricity,  and 
pierces  the  deepest  recesses  of'  his  nature.  And  he 
pops  out  of  that  bed  and  into  his  clothes,  and  down 
the  stairs,  with  a  promptness  that  is  commendable. 
It  is  rarely  a  boy  allows  himself  to  disregard  the  pa- 
ternal summons.  About  once  a  year  is  believed  to 
be  as  often  as  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  health. 
He  saves  his  father  a  great  many  steps  by  his 
thoughtfulness. 

"  Though  I  need  four  new  clerks  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  an  insurance  officer,  '*I  would  take 
no  man  who  comes  into  the  ofHce  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  Whenever  I  see  a  man  going  to  his  business 
in  the  morning  with  a  cigar,  I  think  of  the  sad  influ- 
ence of  his  example  upon  the  youth  and  children 
around  him."  And  the  gentleman  has  seen  enough  of 
the  world  to  make  his  opinion  worth  something.  A 
young  man  applied  at  the  post-office  for  a  clerkship 
•which  he  knew  was  soon  to  be  vacant.  "  Do  you 
smoke  ?"  asked  the  post-master.  **  Sometimes,"  an- 
swered the  young  man,  hesitatingly.  '*  Did  I  not 
see  you  come  out  of  the  Eagle  Saloon  yesterday  fore- 
noon with  a  cigar  in  your  mouth  ?"  **  Perhaps  so," 
said  the  young  man,  blushing.  "  I  will  never  employ 
a  smokery^  said  the  post-master.  A  good  rule  for 
one's  mouth,  as  well  as  for  an  office  is,  "  No  smoking 
allowed  here." 

In  the  death  of  Hiram  Powers,  at  Florence,  the 
ifirst  of  American  sculptors  was  taken  away.  Mr. 
Powers'  career  has  been  to  an  unusual  extent  an  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  theory  that  genius  cannot  be 
Testrained.  Born  in  Vermont,  he  was  in  early  life  a 
farmer,  hotel  clerk,  clockmaker,  and  collector,  and 
it  was  not  until  he  was  thirty- two  that  he  fairly  be- 
gan his  studies,  although  he  bad  previously  dabbled 
in  clay.  His  "  Greek  Slave,"  which  was  completed 
in  eight  months,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
statues  the  world  has  ever  had,  will  probably  remain 
as  the  most  consummate  result  of  his  genius,  although 
bi9  other  statues  and  bronzes  and  busts  will  give  him 
an  immortality  such  as  few  men  besides  great  sculp- 
tors get. 

A  DISORDERLY  crowd  in  Utica,  was  recently  dis- 
persed by  a  man  taking  off  his  hat  and  announcing 
that  he  was  making  a  missionary  collection. 


The  burned  district  of  Boston  is  being  rapidly  re- 
built, the  streets  widened,  larger  water-pipes  Udd, 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  district,  with  respect 
to  fire  risks,  changed.  It  is  expected  that  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  fire,  November  9th  and  loth, 
three  of  the  streets  will  be  wholly  restored,  and 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  sites  of  all  the  other 
burned  buildings  occupied  by  partially-completed 
structures.  The  new  buildings,  in  beauty,  strength 
and  durability,  are  improvements  on  those  that  were 
destroyed,  and  many  of  them  are  fire-proof.  Their 
value  is  estimated  at  twice  that  of  the  old  buildings, 
notwithstanding  the  widening  of  the  streets. 

The  following  amusing  specimen  of  how,  logically, 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  at  the  same  time 
*'  exhaust  the  subject,"  is  from  The  Chicago  Teachnx 

To  teach  a  duck  to  swim,  we  must — 

1.  Let  him  get  into  the  water.  (The  proving  of 
this  proposition  we  omit,  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

2.  He  should  always  be  induced  to  proceed  head- 
foremost. 

3.  It  follows,  from  the  second  proposition,  that  his 
tail  will  bring  up  the  rear. 

4.  He  must  be  made  to  swim,  not  on  his  back,  hot 
vice  versa, 

5.  His  feet  will  do  more  good  in  the  water  than 
in  the  air. 

6.  It  is  not  necessary  to  separate  his  toes  to  secure 
steady  locomotion  on  his  part. 

7.  It  will  be  futile  to  attempt  to  make  him  swim 
on  land. 

8.  When  he  dives  it  is  probable  that  his  tail  will 
be  the  last  portion  of  him  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

9.  It  is  the  same  to  tearch  a  class  of  ducks  as  a 
single  duck. 

10.  We  use  the  word  duck  in  the  common  gender, 
though  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  language  obliges 
us  to  employ  the  masculine  pronoun.  We  shall  en- 
deavor, in  our  next,  to  show  bow  a  cat  should  be 
taught  to  lap  milk. 

The  Japanese  carpenters  are  ingenious  workmen, 
and  their  work  is  done  with  marvdous  neatness.  A 
curious  feature  of  their  houses  is  that  they  do  not 
contain  a  nail,  all  their  joists  and  timbers  being  dove- 
tailed together  by  many  ingenious  devices  ;  and  the 
whole  work,  even  to  the  rafters,  is  as  smooth  as  if  it 
had  been  polished  down  with  sand'paper. 

The  Examiner  says:  "The  great  want  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  present  day,  is  education.  That  vt 
should  in  so  many  things  have  been  outstripped  by 
Germany  is  a  deep  disgrace.  England  can  boast  of 
as  good  brain  as  Germany,  and  of  far  more  wealth, 
but  unfortunately  the  wealth  and  the  brains  have 
been  unnaturally  divorced." 

The  British  Navy  costs  about  ^50.000,000  a  year. 
It  contains  114  fighting  ships,  while  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  added  togettier  have 
not  quite  100.  It  shows  twenty-three  iron- dads  in 
commission,  against  eleven  of  France,  Germany  and 
America  united. 

"Get  out  of  my  way — what  are  you  good  for?" 
said  a  cross  old  man  to  a  little  bright-eyed  nrchin 
who  happened  to  stand  in  the  way.  The  little  fel- 
low, as  he  stepped  to  one  side,  replied  very  gently : 
"  They  make  men  out  of  such  things  as  we  are." 

Nature  is  not  a  medley  of  shifting  phenomena,  but 
an  orderly  unfolding  of  events  according  to  an  inner 
and  fixed  law  of  resources. — Hickok. 

The  heaviest  burden  we  ever  carry  is  the  consdooi- 
ness  of  duties  unfulfilled. 
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J        DR.  WILUICR  WORTHINGTOH. 

WITH  a  sorrowing  heart  we  followed, 
on  Tuesday,  September  i6th,  to  its 
last  resting-place,  in  Oakland  Cemetery,  the 
body  of  Dr.  Wilmer  Worthington.  We 
bad  known  and  respected  the  deceased  from 
our  boyhood,  but  we  only  learned  to  appre- 
ciate his  true  worth — to  love  him  almost  as 
a  father — during  the  last  years  of  his  life 
while  he  occupied  the  positions  of  Senator 
and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 'Public 
Charities.  Upon  taking  charge  of  the 
School  Department  in  1866,  we  found  Dr. 
Worthington  at  the  head  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education,  We  were  at  that 
time  a  stranger  at  the  capital,  liad  little 
personal  or  political  strength,  had  been  left 
in  office  by  an  administration  going  out  of 
power,  and,  as  a  consequence,  feit  weak, 
and  sometimes,  as  we  contemplated  the  vast 
amount  of  work  that  needed  doing,  became 
almost  disheartened.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  sought  the  counsel  of  Dr.  Worth- 
ioglon;  and  clear-headed,  big-Tiearted,  sin- 
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save  one,  enacted  since  the  establishment 
of  the  school  system  in  1834.  He  did  more 
—  much  more;  for  from  the  time  of  this 
interview  to  the  day  of  his  death  we  enjoyed 
in  large  degree  his  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. He  was  ever  willing  with  good  words 
to  cheer  our  dark  hours,  and  with  ready 
weapons  to  help  fight  our  battles.  We  came 
to  look  upon  him,  indeed,  almost  as  a 
father.  We  trust  we  were  grateful  for  his 
kindness,  and  may  be  allowed  to  mingle 
our  tears  in  parting  with  the  tears  of  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 

The  Worthingtons  were  of  Quaker  stock, 
coming  to  America  with  William  Penn 
about  the  year  1700,  Some  of  them  set- 
tled in  Bucks  csunty,  and  here  both  the 
grandfather  and  father  of  Dr.  Worthington 
;  born.  The  latter,  however,  while- 
e  a  young  man,  removed  to  Chester 
ity,  married,  and  in  a  house  still  stand- 
in  West  Goshen  township,  near  the  line 
of  the  borough  of  West  Chester,  the  de- 
ceased was  born  on  the  zzd  of  January, 
804,  and  lived  until  he  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  died  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness  lasting  the  greater  part  of  a 
year.  His  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
69  years  and  8  months.  His  funeral  was 
very  largely  attended,  not  only  by  his  imme- 
diate friends  and  neighbors,  but  by  large 
numbers  of  public  men  and  citizens  from  a 
distance.  The  teachers  and  students  of  the 
Normal  School  at  West  Chester  attended  in 
a  body. 
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Of  Doctor  Worthington  as  a  physician 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  Some  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  which  he  honored  by 
a  practice  of  near  fifty  years  wfll  no  doubt 
in  due  time  pronounce  upon  his  professional 
character  a  fitting  eulogy.  This  only  we 
will  say,  that  no  patient  of  his  was  ever 
neglected  on  account  of  his  inability  to  pay 
for  the  needed  services. 

Nor  is  it  proper  here  to  make  lengthened 
comment  upon  his  public  life,  though  at 
least  an  enumeration  of  the  important  posi- 
tions he  held  cannot  be  omitted.  His 
immediate  neighbors  honored  him  at  vari- 
ous times  with  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, like  those  of  director  in  the  bank  of 
Chester  county,  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
West  Chester  and  Phila.  R.  R.  Company, 
president  of  the  board  of  n;ianagers  of  the 
Oakland  Cemetery,  where  he  was  buried,  and 
trustee  of  the  West  Chester  Academv,  where 
he  had  been  educated,  and  of  the.  Chester 
County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Sciences.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1833,  and  served  one  term. 
In  1839,  he  was  appointed  Lazaretto  physi- 
cian by  Governor  Porter,  and  continued  in 
office  three  years.  The  people  of  his  dis- 
trict elected  him  to  the  Senate  in  1863,  and 
again  in  1866.  During  the  session  of  1869 
he  served  as  speaker,  and  so  satisfactorily 
did  he  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position 
that  he  received  from  the  members  a  very 
handsome  testimonial,  accompanied  witl^  a 
letter  of  thanks,  signed  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike.  Soon  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  as  Senator,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant,  Appraiser  of  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia,  but  the  duties  of  the  office  not 
being  in  accordance  with  his  tastes,  he 
resigned  it  after  a  few  months'  occupancy, 
and  accepted  the  appointment  from  Gov- 
ernor Geary  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  a  body  which  he  felt  the  pressing 
necessity  for  and  had  done  much  to  create. 
In  this  position  he  spent  his  last  energies, 
working  as  long  as  he  had  strength,  and 
even  after  his  strength  was  insufficient  for 
the  labor  he  performed.  Some  months 
before  his  death  he  resigned  the  secretary- 
ship, but  continued  a  member  of  the  board 
until  his  death.  A  few  days  before  the  last 
sad  event,  in  a  moment  of  brightness,  he 
said  to  the  writer,  referring  to  the  work  of 
this  board  and  to  a  project  concerning  the 
Normal  Schools  in  which  he  was  greatly 
interested:  ** There  are  .a  few  things  more 
that  I  would  like  to  help  you  do,  but  you 
can  do  them  without  me.     I  am  satisfied." 


Our  faith  is  that  he  will  help  us  still,  if  our 
work  be  worthy  of  such  help !  .  And  we  feel 
that  we  ought  to  add  to  the  list  here  given 
of  the  public  positions  held  by  Dr.  Worth- 
ington, this  conviction:  a  purer,  more 
honest  man  never  lived.  Guilty  or  not 
guilty,  few  men  in  office  at  Harrisburg, 
withia  the  last  decade  or  two,  have  escaped 
charges  or  imputations  affecting  their  integ- 
rity. No  higher  praise  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  State  officer  during  the  period  named 
than  that  no  one,  even  in  a  reckless  mo- 
ment, has  dared  to  venture  to  put  upon  him 
a  stain  of  this  character.  Such  praise,  we 
believe,  belongs  to  Dr.  Worthington. 

But  while  others  must  be  left  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  deceased  as  a  physician  and  as  a 
public  man,  it  is  for  us  here  to  recognize, 
ab  they  deserve,  his  great  services  to  the 
cause  of  education  and   humanity.     With 
another,    we   can   say:     "We   have  never 
known  a  better  man  or  a  more  useful  citizen 
than  Dr.  Worthington.     He  was  a  friend  to 
everything  that  tended  to  help  the  weak, 
educate  the  ignorant  and  console  the  dis- 
tressed;" and,  with  still  another:  "In  the 
midst  of  the  drudgery  of  a  large  and  labori- 
ous country  practice,  he  was  ever  foremost 
in  projecting  and  advocating   institutions 
for  the  culture  of  intellect  and  the  moral 
and  Christian  advancement  of  the  commu- 
nity."    Dr.    Worthington   was    for    many 
years  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  a  careful  reader  of  the  Bible  and  other 
religious     books.      There     was,    however, 
nothing  narrow  or  bigoted  about  him.     He 
would  freely  fellowship  with  Christians  of 
all  denominations.     The  writer  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  raised  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Worthington,  and  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  to  visit  the   penal  and 
charitable   institutions   of    the   State,  and 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing 
a  board  of  public  charities.     He  traveled 
with  Dr.   Worthington  in  service  on  this 
committee  for  several   months.     Together 
they  visited  jails  and  penitentiaries,  poor- 
houses  and  hospitals,   institutions  for   the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  idiotic,  asylums 
for  the  insane,  homes  for  the  friendless,  etc., 
etc.,  and  it  is  only  just  praise  to  say  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  no  man 
could  be  more  in  sympathy  with  suffering 
humanity,  or  more  ready  to  provide  liber- 
ally for  the  sick,  the  needy,  the  distressed 
and  the  neglected  portion  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.     All  through  his  senatorial  career 
Dr.  Worthington  was  the  chosen  advocate 
and  spokesman  of  the  educational  and  chari- 
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table  institutioiJb  of  the  State.  If  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  asylum  for  the  insane  is 
desired,  Dr.  Worthington  is  applied  to  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  necessary  laws. 
If  one  of  the  penitentiaries  wants  additional 
buildings,  Dr.  Worthington  must  take  upon 
his  shoulders  the  burden  of  obtaining  the 
money  to  erect  them.  If  some  struggling 
school,  or  home  of  the  friendless,  or  hospi- 
tal for  the  sick  or  disabled,  is  compelled  to 
ask  for  State  aid,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
big  heart  of  Dr.  Worthington  will  not  let 
him  refuse  to  support  the  request  for  an 
appropriation.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  voted 
against  a  petition  of  this  kind  in  his  life. 
"I  can't,"  said  he  to  the  writer,  one  day 
after  a  hot  contest  in  the  Senate  about  some 
items  in  the  appropriation  bill  then  pending, 
in  the  discussion  of  which  it  was  alleged 
that  the  State  had  not  the  money  to  make 
them,  and  he  had  been  appealed  to  person- 
ally, but  without  effect,  by  his  brother  Sen- 
ators and  by  the  State  Treasurer,  to  withdraw 
his  support  and  allow  the  proposed  appro- 
priation to  be  voted  down,  '*!  can't/'  he 
said,  "vote  against  these  charities." 

Dr.  Worthington  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  truest  friends  of  our  common  school 
system.     He  was    in    the    Legislature    in 
1833-4,  the  session  at  which  the  law  estab- 
lishing a  common  school  system  was  passed. 
He  served  on  the  joint  committee  of  the 
two  houses  that  reported  the  bill,  and  in  its 
preparation  and  advocacy,  one  well  able  to 
judge  and   thoroughly  familiar    with   the 
whole  proceedings,  says  he  was  the  leading 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  house.     It  was  during  this  session,  too, 
that  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee, 
raised  on  his  motion,  he  reported  in  favor 
of  a  geological  survey  of  the  State,  upon 
which  a  bill  was  passed,  and  the  survey  of 
Prof.    Rogers  made.     When,   after    many 
years,  he  returned  to  Harrisburg  as  a  Sena- 
tor, increased  age  had  not  lessened  his  inter- 
est in  that  system  of  education  which  he  had 
so  powerfully  aided  in  his  younger  days  to 
establish.     This  interest  being  recognized, 
he  served  his  whole  six  years  in  the  Senate, 
except  the  time  he  was  speaker,  on  the  com- 
mittee of  education,  much  of  the  time  as  its 
chairman.      Once    during    this    period    a 
severe  attack  was  made  on  the  appropriation 
to  Normal  Schools  and  on  the  policy  of  estab- 
lishing  Normal   Schools.      For  a  time  it 
looked   as  if  the  whole  system  would  be 
overthrown.     His  exertions,  with  the  help 
of  a  few  others,  saved  it  from  this  catastro- 
phe.    In  1866,  the  appropriation  bill  came 


from  the  House  to  the  Senate  without  any 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  soldiers' 
orphan  schools,  then  needing  some  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
Dr.  Worthington  was  appealed  to  to  aid  in 
restoring  the  appropriation,  undertook  the 
work,  and  after,  as  he  often  subsequently 
stated,  one  of  the  most  stubborn  fights  of 
the  kind  he  had  ever  been  engaged  in,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion re-inserted  in  the  bill,  and  the  schools 
that  have  honored  the  name  of  Pennsylva- 
nia all  over   the  land  continued   in   their 
good    work.     Indeed,   Dr.    Worthington's 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education  ceased 
only  with  his  life.     He  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  West  Chester, 
which  was  established  mainly  through  his 
exertions,  and  thoughts  concerning  its  wel- 
fare were  among  his  last.     Quite  fitting  was 
it,  theiefore,  that  trustees,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  school  paid  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory by  attending  his  funeral.     Has  not  the 
time  now  come,  if  it  had  not  before,  when 
the  authorities  of  the  school  should  carry 
into  effect  a  suggestion  made  at  the  laying 
of  its  corner-stone  to  honor  the  name,  Worth- 
ington, in  some  tangible  way?     If  there  is  no 
hall  that  can  be  called  by  that  name,  let  a 
bust  of  the  good  man  in  marble  or  bronze 
be  procured  and  placed  in  the  library.     No 
marble  or  bronze,  however,  is  needed  to 
keep  green  in  thousands  of  hearts  the  mem- 
ory of  a  man  so  useful  to  his  generation,  so 
true  to  his  fellow-men,  so  broad  in  his  sym- 
pathies, so  upright  in  his  walk  before  God, 
as  was  he  on  whose  grave  we  beg  to  place 
this  tribute,  written  in  love  and  gratitude. 
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EDWIN  W.  HUTTER,  D.  D. 

Less  consoicuous  as  a  friend  of  education 
than  Dr.  Worthington,  but  not  less  useful 
to  his  fellow-men,  though  in  a  different 
sphere,  was  Edwin  W.  Hutter,  D.  D.,  who 
died  at  his  home,  in  Philadelphia,  Septem- 
ber 2ist.  Dr.  Hutter 's  name  has  been 
familiar  to  us  for  twenty-five  years.  We 
have  enjoyed  an  acquaintance  with  him  for 
six  or  eight  years,  but  it  is  only  since  we 
have  had  charge  of  the  soldiers'  orphan 
schools  of  the  State  that  we  came  to  know 
the  true  worth  of  the  man,  and  to  appreci- 
ate his  noble  principles  and  good  works. 
His  earnest,  true-hearted  wife,  as  is  well 
known,  has  been  an  inspector  of  the  orphan 
schools  for  the  past  six  years.  In  the  per- 
formance of   her  arduous  duties  she  was 
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always  aided  and  encouraged  by  her  hus- 
band. He  oftentimes  accompanied  her,  at 
his  own  expense,  in  her  visits  to  the  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  took  the  deep- 
est interest  in  their  success.  In  this  way 
he  traveled  thousands  of  miles,  and  spent 
weeks  and  months  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  seeing  for  himself  how  the  children  were 
cared  for,  and  leaving  with  them  a  lesson 
of  good  (.onduct,  patriotism  or  piety.  No 
man  in  the  State,  apart  from  those  officially 
connected  with  them,  did  so  much  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  these  schools  as  Dr.  Hut- 
ter.  His  voice  and  pen  were  again  and 
again  used  in  their  behalf,  and  he  was 
always  on  hand  to  aid  in  checking  legislation 
unfriendly  to  them.  In  him,  indeed,  they 
have  lost  one  of  their  best  friends. 

But  his  interest  in  saving  neglected  child- 
ren was  not  confined  to  the  soldiers*  or- 
phans. The  Northern  Home,  one  of  Phila- 
delphia's best  known  and  most  *  worthy 
charities,  was  the  result  of  the  joint  labors 
of  himself  and  wife,  and  the  good  people 
they  were  able  to  call  about  them.  Let  it 
stand  as  a  fit  monument,  both  for  the  dead 
and  the  living. 

Dr.  Hutter  was  born  at  Allentown,  Sept. 
12,  1813.  Left  without  a  father,  and  without 
means  of  support,  he  was  like  most  other  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  thrown,  at  an  early 
age,  upon  his  own  resources.  Picking  up  such 
an  education  as  he  could  get,  we  find  him 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  the  editor  of  two  news- 
papers in  his  native  town,  one  English  and 
the  other  German,  and  acting  the  part  of  a 
father  to  a  large  family  of  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  His  position  as  editor  made 
him  somewhat  prominent  as.  a  politician, 
and  his  services  were  recognized  by  Gov- 
ernor Wolf,  who  gave  him  the  appointment 
of  prothonotary  of  Lehigh  county.  He  also 
held  the  position  of  postmaster.  In  1839, 
he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral's office  at  Harrisburg,  and  afterward 
was  State  Printer  for  two  years,  and  also 
served  tor  a  time  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Polk  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  for  three  years  private 
secretary  of  James  Buchanan,  then  Secretary 
of  State.  During  most  of  the  years  he  held 
these  several  offices  he  was  also  engaged  in 
editing  newspapers,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  State.  He  was 
a  Democrat,  and  his  paper  was  always  a 
recognized  exponent  of  the  principles, 
and  its  editor  a  trusted  leader  of  the  men 
.pf  the  powerful  Democratic  party  of  that 


day.     At  the  close  of  Polk's  administration 
he  came  with  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Lancaster, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  owned  and  edited 
the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,     A  death  in  his 
family  by  a  terrible  accident  now  changed 
the  whole  previous  tenor  of  his  life.    He 
began  to  study  religious  subjects  more  care- 
fully, soon  grew  tired  of  politics,  and  at 
last  resolved  to  devote  the  remaining  years 
of    his   life   to   preaching   Christ  and  tlie 
duties  of  Christianity  to   his   fellow  men. 
This  he  did  most  faithfully  from  the  time  he 
was  licensed,  in  1850,  to  within  a  few  months 
of  the  day  of  his  death.     This  is  not  the 
place  to  give  an  account  of  his  labors  as'  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  we  may  quote  a 
paragraph  concerning  them  from  a  writer 
who  knew  him  well :   **In  1871  his  health 
began  to  fail,  in  consequence  of  his  severe 
and  too  often  self-imposed  labors  in  his  par- 
ish.    Nothing  was  too  hazardous  or  trying 
in  aid  of  his  church.     In  the  pulpit,  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and   especially  among  the 
poor  and  the  infirm,  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
as  friend  and  counselor,  he  was  ubiquitous, 
never  thinking  oC  himself  or  his  personal 
comfort.     His  congregation  offered  him  a 
six  months'  leave  of  absence  and  his  ex- 
penses if  he  would  make  a  tour  to  Europe, 
or  rest  himself  elsewhere,  but  he  declined, 
preferring  to  die  at  his  post."     He  died 
perfectly  conscious,  without  pain,  bidding 
a  calm  good-bye  to  the  dear  friends  about 
him,  and  closing  his  eyes  as  if  in  sleep. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  some  eighty 
clergymen,  the  soldiers'  orphans  and  orphan 
children  from  the  Institute  and  Home,  and 
a  large  number  of  sorrowing  friends. 

We  have  written  these  words  concerning 
the  life  and  character  of  our  deceased 
friends,  Doctors  Worthington  and  Hutter, 
not  more  as  a  tribute  of  our  respect  to  the 
deceased,  than  to  hold  up  their  bright  exam- 
ple to  the  young  men  of  the  State.  In 
these  times  especially  such  examples  are 
needed.  Wealth  is  too  often  sought  with- 
out regard  to  principle.  In  the  struggle  for 
power  truth  is  frequently  trampled  in  the 
dust.  But  the  lives  of  such  men  teach  that 
there  is  something  higher  and  nobler,  and, 
in  the  end,  more  honored  than  wealth  or 
power.  The  inquiry  of  most  account  when 
a  man  dies  is.  How  much  better  is  the  world 
for  his  having  lived  in  it?  "And  I  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 
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BY  B.  SCHNEIDER,  A.  M. 


THE  four  curves  of  the'  Conic  Sections  were 
a  subject  of  great  interest  to  philosophers  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  old  Greek 
nuUbcmaticians  investigated  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  these  curves,  and  admired  the  beautiful  and 
simple  laws  existing  in  them  long  before  it  was 
known  that  all  bodies  in  motion,  whether  the  sim- 
plest projectile  thrown  by  the  hand  of  a  child,  or  the 
largest  planet  that  revolves  around  its  centre  of  mo- 
tion, or  the  grandest  system  of  suns,  planets,  satellites 
aod  comets,  that  sweep  through  space,  move  in  one 
or  other  of  these  four  curves.  It  was  not  known, 
until  the  time  of  Kepler,  what  an  extensive  practical 
application  could  be  made  of  the  mathematical  facts 
vhich  the  old  mathematicians  had  Icmg  before  added 
to  the  store-house  of  knowledge.  No  doubt,  those  old 
patient  and  plodding  students  of  nature's  laws  were 
often  ridiculed,  by  the  men  of  their  days,  for  spend- 
ing the  best  of  their  strength  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  time  at  that  which'  seemed,  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, a  useless  and  abstract  speculation,  and  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  practical  men.  And  yet,  if 
these  curves  had  not  been  previously  studied,  Kepler 
could  not  have  discovered  his  three  laws  of  plane- 
tary motion;  and  without  this  discovery  Newton 
could  not  have  made  known  the  great  law  of  univer- 
sal gravity,  and  it  could  not  have  been  possible  to 
have  placed  into  the  hands  of  the  most  illiterate 
that  cheap  and  very  extensively  used  little  book  called 
the  almanac. 

But,  though  true  it  be,  that  these  curves  have  been 
so  long  a  subject  of  study,  it  is  also  equally  true  "  that 
the  circle,  one  of  these  conic  sections,  with  all  its 
beauty,  simplicity  and  fascination,"  has  many  myste- 
ries about  it  which  are  not  yet  fully  understood.  We 
give  certain  names  to  the  straight  lines  drawn  through 
and  around  it ;  to  the  whole  of  the  curve  and  to  the 
ptits  of  the  curve  that  bound  it ;  and  to  its  whole  area 
and  to  parts  of  its  area  ;  but  we  know  the  dimensions  of 
only  a  few  of  these  lines  and  surfaces,  except  by  ap- 
jvoximation.  We  can  prove,  with  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, that  there  are  many  circles  whose  areas  have 
known  relations  to  one  another;  but  the  exact  area  of 
any  one  of  them  we  do  not  know.  We  know  that  the 
area  of  a  great  circle  of  a  sphere  is  exactly  one-fourth 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  itself;  but  the  books 
cuntain  no  method  of  finding  the  exact  area  of  either. 
Mathematical  demonstration  proves  that  the  solid 
contents  of  a  cone  are  equal  to  one-third  the  solidity  of 
a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  and  altitude  ;  and  that  a 
sphere  whose  great  circle  is  equal  to  the  base  of  a  cylin- 
der, and  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  height  of  such 
a  cylinder,  is  equal  to  two- thirds  the  solidity  of  this 
cylinder.  The  solid  contents  of  these  three  figures, 
whose  bases  and  heights  have  the  dimensions  just 
named,  form  therefore  an  arithmetical  progression 
whose  terms  have  the  same  relations  to  one  another 
Bs  the  figures  I,  2  and  3.  But  we  have  no  means  of 
computing  the  exact  solidity  of  any  of  these  solids. 

Describe  the  circumference  of  any  circle.  Within 
this  circle  inscribe  an  equilateral  triangle,  a  square, 
and  a  hexagon  ;  and  within  each  of  these  three  poly- 
gons inscribe  a  circle.  You  then  have  four  concen- 
tric circles  forming  an  arithmetical  progression,  the 
terms  of  which  have  the  same  relation  to  one  another 
as  the  figures  I,  2,  3  and  4.  Assume  the  area  of  the 
smallest  circle  which  is  within  the  triangle,  to  be  of 


any  magnitude  whatever ;  the  other  three  will  have 
the  same  relative  size  as  is  indicated  by  the  four  fig- 
ures just  given  ;  and  the  first  term  of  the  series  will 
be  the  common  difference.  If  the  area  of  the  small- 
est circle  be  3,  the  relative  dimensions  of  these  cir- 
cles will  be  expressed  by  the  figures  3,  6,  9  and  12. 
If  the  area  of  the  smallest  circle  be  ^,  the  areas  of 
the  circles  will  give  the  following  series,  5^,  ^,  J^, 
I.  All  this  can  be  demonstrated  as  satisfactorily  as 
we  can  prove  that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of 
any  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  But  we 
cannot  tell  what  is  the  exact  area  of  any  one  of  these 
circles.  There  exist  other  curious  relations  of  cir- 
cles, which  I  can,  however,  not  make  intelligible 
here,  because  I  need  a  diagram  to  do  it.  This  may 
be  done  at  some  other  time. 

I  will  also  present  one  interesting  fact  in  regard  to 
plane  figures  inscribed  in  a  circle.  The  reader  can 
draw  the  required  diagram  on  paper  with  a  lead  pen- 
cil. Let  the  straight  line  AB  be  one  side  of  a 
pentagon.  Let  C  be  a  point  opposite  the  middle  of 
this  line  and  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  in 
which  the  pentagon  is  inscribed.  Join  this  point 
with  A  and  B.  We  have  then  the  isosceles  triangle 
ABC.  From  the  vertex  C  measure  off  a  distance, 
oil  either  CA  or  CB,  equal  to  AB.  Name  this  dis- 
tance CD.  Then  join  the  point  D  with  that  ex- 
tremity of  AB,  which  is  opposite  to  it.  I  will  sup- 
pose the  point  D  to  be  in  the  line  AC.  The  point 
D  is  then  joined  with  B.  The  isosceles  triangle 
ABC  is  now  divided  into  two  triangles  which  are  also 
isosceles,  for  CD  is  equal  to  DB,  as  can  be  easily 
demonstrated ;  and  it  is  also  equal  to  AB  by  con- 
struction. Therefore  DB  and  AB  are  equal.  The 
two  partial  triangles  and  the  whole  triangle  forin  a 
series.  But  in  this  case  we  have  not  an  arithmetical, 
as  was  found  above  in  regard  to  circles,  but  a  geo- 
metrical progression.  And,  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, the  ratio  of  this  progression  is  a  straight 
line  equal  in  length  to  either  of  the  equal  sides  of  the 
whole  triangle  composing  the  two  partial  triangles. 
That  is,  ABD,  BDC,  and  ABC  form  a  geometrical 
series  of  which  AC  or  AB  is  the  ratio.  These 
triangles  have  therefore  such  a  relation  to  one  anoth- 
er, that  BD  divides  the  whole  triangle  into  extreme 
and  mean  ratio ;  for  the  larger  part  BDC  is  a  mean* 
proportional  between  the  whole  and  the  smaller  tri- 

2  . 

angle  ABD.    That  is  BDC=ABCXABD.    There 

are  very  many  such  curious  and  interesting  relations 
among  the  isosceles  triangles  of  the  different  poly- 
gons, but  they  can  not  be  presented  here  without 
diagrams.  They  come  under  what  I  call  circular 
functions  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  circle. 

I  give  now  an  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  figures 
representing  the  lengths  of  chords  inscribed  in  a  cir- 
cle. Extract  the  square  root  of  2 ;  add  this  root  to 
2,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  sum  obtained. 
Then  add  this  root  also  to  2  and  extract  the  square 
root  of  the  sum.  Continue  in  this  manner,  and  each 
root  obtained  will  be  larger  than  the  previous  one, 
and  if  carried  to  infinity  the  last  root  will  be  2. 
Therefore,  all  these  different  roots  form  a  series  of 
an  infinite  number  of  terms,  the  first  of  which  is  y^2 
and  the  last  is  2  It  is  evident  that  2  is  the  limit 
beyond  which  the  series  cannot  go.  For,  if  we  add 
2  to  2,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  sum,  we 
get  2.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  if  we  begin 
with  y^3  and  add  each  root  successively  to  2.  that 
all  the  different  roots  obtained  form  also  an  infinite 
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series,  the  first  term  being,  however,  ^/3,  but  the 
last  term  being  also  2.  That  is,  these  two  series  com- 
mence with  different  but  end  with  like  terms,  al- 
though the  operations  performed  are  precisely  the 
same  in  both  cases.     Suppose  we   commence  next 

with  i/j+ii/sl  then  with  >/3-2469796o37i7»  then 
with  1/3.879385241571.  We  will,  in  each  case,  get 
a  series  terminating  in  2.  And  the  number  of  such 
series  is  infinite.  The  mathematical  demonstration 
proving  all  this  is  very  simple;  and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  nature  of  circular  functions  and 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  circle* 

Any  one  of  these  terms,  in  any  one  of  the  series, 
can  be  used  to  find  the  length  of  one  side  of  some  one 
of  the  infinite  number  of  polygons  that  can  be  in- 
scribed or  imagined  to  be  inscribed  in  a  circle.  Sub- 
tract any  one  of  these  terms  from  2,  and  extract  the 
square  root  of  the  difference  and  you  have  the  length 
of  one  side  of  a  polygon.  The  following  figures  ex- 
press the  value  of  one  of  the  terms  of  the  series 
whose  first  term  is  |/2.  It  is  1.999,999  999.999,999,- 
99 '1439482,773,41 3-}-.  Subtract  these  figures  from 
2,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  difference.  The 
result  will  be  .ooo,ooo,cx>2,925.836,i 58,534,0444-, 
which  expresses  the  length  of  one  side  of  a  polygon 
having  more  than  two  thousand  millions  of  sides.  If 
this  length  be  multiplied  by  a  number  half  as  large  as 
the  number  expressing  the  number  of  sides,  the  pro- 
duct will  be  the  area  of  a  polygon  of  more  than  four 
thousand  millions  of  sides.  Our  coarse  of  reasoning 
has  now  brought  us  into  the  region  of  infinitesimals, 
and  the  results  we  have  reached  illustrate  very  nicely 
these  infinitely  small  quantities.  The  following  fig- 
ures in  the  first  column  are  obtained  by  subtracting 
from  2  one  term  of  each  of  the  five  series  already 
spoken  of,  and  by  extracting  the  square  root  of  each 
remainder. 

(.ocx),ooo,oo2,925,836,i58,534  044)X2X2»= 

3.141,592,653,589,777,173,027,224 

(.000,000,001,950,557439  022,869)X3X2»= 

3.141  592,653,589,777,173,027,224 

(.000,000,001, i70,334,463,4i3.72i)X5X2»= 

3.141,592,653,589,777,173,027,224 

(.ooo,ooo,ooo,835.953»i88,i52,684)X7X2»= 

3. 141 ,592,653,589,777, 1 73,027,224 

(.000,000,000,650,185,813.007  6233X9X2®= 

3.141,592,653,589,777,173,027.224 

The  figures  in  the  first  column  diminish  downward. 
The  value  of  each  set  expresses  the  length  of  one 
side  of  a  polygon  of  very  many  sides ;  .that,  of  the 
set,  in  the  lowest  line,  of  a  polygon  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  millions  of  sides.  It  is  evident  that  the 
length  of  each  side  diminishes  as  the  number  of 
sides  increases.  Each  set  of  figures  in  the  first  col- 
umn will  therefore  approach  zero ;  that  is  the  point 
beyond  which  they  cannot  get.  The  multipliers 
express  half  the  numbers  of  sides  represented  by  the 
figures  on  the  same  line  in  the  left  column.  If  the 
figures  of  the  first  line  be  divided  by  2,  the  quotient, 
to  a  certain  distance  from  the  decimal  point,  would 
also  be  the  length  of  a  side  of  a  polygon  of  double 
the  number  of  sides.  For  when  the  chords  of  an 
arc  become  exceeding  small,  the  chords  and  arcs  are 
nearly  equal.  The  ultimate  point  reached  is  the  ratio 
of  equality.  When  these  figures  have  been  thus 
diminished,  then  the  multiplier  in  the  first  line  must 


be  2  X  2*^.  The  figures  in  the  last  column  give  the 
areas  of  the  required  polygons.  Those  of  the  top 
line,  in  the  last  column,  give  the  area  of  a  polygon  of 
more  than  four  thousand  millions  of  sides;  those  of 
the  bottom  line  in  the  same  column  give  the  area  of 
a  polygon  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  millions  of 
sides.  But  the  reader  will  notice  that  the  figures 
(in  each  J '113),  in  the  second  column  are  precisely  the 
same.  This  must  be  so.  If,  however,  the  work  had 
been  carried  forward  so  as  to  embrace  a  sufficient 
number  of  decimals,  the  figures  in  the  top  line  would 
have  1>een  a  little  less  in  value  than  those  in  the  low- 
est line.  For  the  area  of  a  polygon  of  twenty  thou- 
sand millions  of  sides  is  nearer  the  area  of  the  circle 
than  one  having  only  one-fourth  as  many  sides. 
When  the  number  of  sides  of  a  polygon  becomes 
infinite,  the  length  of  one  side  will  be  zero,  the  mul- 
tiplier infinitely  large,  and  the  expression  in  the  last 
column  must  be  the  exact  area  of  the  circle.  To  this 
result  we  come  by  as  correct  and  rigorous  a  demonstra- 
tion as  has  ever' been  made.  But  this  gives  the  follow- 
ing oX^  =^«     Divide  each  member  by  o  and  we 

have  Q=oo       That  is,  a  finite  quantity  divided  by 

zero  is  an  expression  for  infinity.     Now  divide  both 


members  by  00,  and  we  have  00^^^^  Tbat  is,  a 
finite  quantity  divided  by  infinity  is  an  expression  for 
zero  or  nothing.  Both  these  results  are  algebraically 
true,  and  they  follow  legitimately  from  the  equation 
0X00  =7r,  which  is  also  the  result  of  a  coiTect  rea- 
soning. Can  it  be  possible  then  that  zero,  or  nothing 
multiplied  into  infinity,  produces  the  area  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  unity?  Does  reason  here  fail  us? 
Is  the  water  so  deep  that  the  waves  feel  as  though 
they  overlapped  themselves  above  our  heads? 

Let  us  see  what  help  infinitesimals  will  give  us  in 
these  difficulties.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  muhipli- 
ers  differ,  and  that  the  ratio  of  this  difference  is  ex- 
pressed, in  every  case  but  one,  by  the  odd  numbers . 
The  powers  of  2  will  all  increase  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  number  of  sides  is  increased ;  but  each  power  of 
2,  except  one,  is  multiplied  by  an  odd  number,  on 
to  infinity.  Suppose  then  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  one  side  of  each  one  of  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  polygons  is  not  zero,  but  just  at  the  instant 
before  reaching  zero.  Then  we  have  an  infinite 
number  of  infinitesimals.  As  these  are  all  different 
from  one  another  by  ratios  expressed  by  all  the  odd 
numbers  they  are  quantities,  though  inexpressibly 
small,  yet  of  such  a  nature  that  some  of  them  are 
millions  of  times  larger  than  others  of  them.  Here 
then  we  have  infinitesimals  whose  dimensions  can 
not  be  expressed  or  conceived,  but  whose  ratios  are 
expressed  by  finite  numbers,  and  these  are  all  the 
odd  numbers,  which  are  infinite  in  number.  Each 
of  these  infinitely  many  infinitesimals,  just  at  the  in- 
stant before  reaching  zero,  if  multiplied  by  its  proper 
odd  number  and  by  2  raised  to  a  power  just  at  the 
instant  before  reaching  infinity,  must  produce  ir. 

These  infinitesimals  may  be  called  evanescent 
quantities,  and  their  ratios  may  be  called  the  ratios 
of  evanescent  quantities.  But,  using  the  language 
of  Newton  in  his  Principia,  some  may  *'  object  that 
there  is  no  ultimate  ratio  of  evanescent  quantities, 
because  the  ratio,  before  the  quantites  have  vanished, 
is  not  the  ultimate,  and  when  they  are  vanished,  is 
none.'*  "  By  the  ultimate  ratio  of  evanescent  quanti'^ 
ties  is  to  be  understood  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  not 
before  they  vanish^  nor  afterward,  but  with  which 
they  vanish,** 

I  will  now  leave  the  subject  with  the  reader.    He 
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miisr  judge  how  I  have  succeeded  ia  getting  over  its 
difficulties.  It  is  the  best  I  could  do.  If  any  one  can 
handle  it  with  sufficient  ability  and  master  the  diffi- 
culties more  successfully  than  I  have  done,  I  will  re- 
joice exceedingly.  Hoping  some  one  will  do  this,  I 
lay  down  my  pen. 


— V 


REPORT  ON  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


fit  will  be  recollected  l>y  those  interested  that  a  **  Report  on 
High  Schools"  had  a  place  on  the  programme  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  its  late  meeting  in  Pituburgh.  This 
report  was  to  haTe  been  presented  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Horton,  of  Williamsport ;  Gotwals,  of  Norristown  ,  and 
Heiges,  of  York.  Neither  of  (hes  gentlemen  was  present  at 
PittsbuigK,  and  nothing  was  heard  from  them  there  in  reference 
to  the  report.  It  now  appears  that  Mr.  M.  N.  Horton,  chair- 
■an  of  tne  committee,  prepared  a  report,  but  being  unable  to 
attend  the  meetii^,  owit^  to  sickness  in  his  family,  forwarded 
it  to  Pittsbur]^,  addressed  to  Edward  Gideon.  President  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  Gideon  also  being  detained  at  home,  the 
docmnent  was  not  delivered,  but,  instead,  was  sent  to  the  dead 
letter  ofice,  and  in  due  time  returned  to  Mr.  Horton.  At  his 
ixBtance  it  appears  below,  it  is  his  pun>c>se  to  madce  some 
comments  upon  it  in  a  future  number. — Edu] 

AT  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation the    following  resolution  was 
adopted. 

RtsoheJ.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  obtaining  State  aid 
for  High  schools,  devi.se  a  plan  for  securing  this  ob- 
ject, and  report  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  ihis 
Association. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  the  foregoing,  the  chairman 
would  report  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  Reiotvcdt  That  this  Association  deems  it  not 
only  highly  expedient,  but  of  very  grave  importance, 
for  the  successful  and  rapid  progress  of  the  cause  of 
education,  that  direct  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State  be 
given  to  the  support  of  our  high  schools. 

2.  Reiohed^  That  a  committee  of  three,  of  which 
the  Hon  J.  P.  Wickersham  shall  be  the  chairman,  be 
appointed  by  this  Association,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  endeavor  to  secure,  at  the  earliest  day  practicable. 
Illation  to  the  following  effect : 

1.  That  an  amount  of  money  equal  in  the  aggregate 
to  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  high  school  in  the 
State,  which  shall  have  been  fully  established  and  in 
opention  as  hereinafter  provided,  be  appropriated 
annaaJly  by  the  State  to  aid  in  support  of  said  high 
schools. 

2.  That  said  amount  be  apportioned  and  distribut- 
ed to  the  several  school  districts,  wherein  said  schools 
sbaM  have  been  so  established  and  in  operation,  in 
soch  manner  that  the  share  of  any  district  shall  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  annual 
appropriation,  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  shall 
each  have  attended  the  said  high  school  or  schools 
in  that  district  not  less  than  eight  months  during  the 
school  year  for  which  the  appropriation  shall  have 
been  mAde,  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
who  shall  likewise,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
have  attended  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State  then 
entitled  to  share  in  the  said  appropriation. 

3.  No  high  school  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the 
said  annual  appropriation,  which  shall  not  during 
the  year  for  which  the  appropriation  shall  have  been 
made,  have  been  provided  with  not  less  than  two 
tcacheis  properly  qualified  to  take  charge  of  and 
inanage  the  same,  and  duly  certified  according  to 


law,  who  together  shall  be  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
man languages,  general  history,  civil  government, 
rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geology, 
astronomy,  physiology,  botany,  algebra,  geometry, 
book-keeping',  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
science  of  school  government. 

4.  No  high  school  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the 
said  annual  appropriation  which  shall  not  have  pro- 
vided, first,  suitable  stnd  sufficient  instruction  to 
qualify  its  pupils  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class 
of  any  of  the  colleges  of  this  state ;  second,  suitable 
and  sufficient  instruction  to  enable  the  pupils  therein 
to  complete  such  courses  of  study  as  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may 
have  prescribed ;  and  third,  the  means  of  an  extend- 
ed pursuit  and  a  thorough  review  of  all  the  branches 
required  by  law,  to  be  taught  in  all  the  common 
schools  of  the  State. 

•5.  The  courses  of  study  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  uniform  for  all,  and  shall  each  be  de- 
signed to  cover  not  less  than  three  school  years,  and 
shall  include  the  following:  i.  A  Classical  course, 
in  which  shall  be  included  the  preparation  requisite 
for  admission  to  the  classical  department  in  college ; 
2.  A  Scientific  course,  in  which  shall  be  included 
the  study  of  the  Latin  or  the  German  language,  or 
both ;  3.  A  Higher  English  course,  in  which  shalj 
be  included  an  extended  pursuit  and  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in 
all  the  common  schools  of  the  state ;  these  courses 
to  be  further  defined  and  limited  as  may  by  the  State 
Superintendent  be  deemed  expedient. 

6.  In  determining  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  any 
high  school  as  a  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  the  an- 
nual appropriation  in  the  matter  provided  in  Section 
2  of  this  act,  no  pupil  shall  be  counted  who  shall 
not  have  been  received  to  such  school  upon  a  writ- 
ten certificate  that  said  pupil,  upon  due  examination, 
was  found  to  have  attained  to  a  certain  proficiency 
in  all  the  several  branches  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools ;  the  standard  of 
proficiency  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining  and  certi- 
fying to  the  same,  to  be  uniform  and  such  as  the 
State  Superintendent  shall  diret:t. 

7.  Any  pupil  who  shall  have  completed  at  any 
such  high  school  a  full  course  of  study  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  have  sus- 
tained a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  several 
branches  thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  diplo- 
ma, setting  forth  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  signed  by 
the  examiners ;  which  diploma  shall  entitle  the  one 
receiving  it  to  the  right  and  privileges  of  a  "pro- 
fessional certificate"  during  the  two  years  next  sub- 
sequent to. its  award,  and  no  longer,  and  only  with- 
in the  city  borough  or  county  where  it  is  issued : 
Provided,  however,  that  no  diploma  shall  be  award- 
ed except  upon  the  affirmative  ballots  of  at  least  four 
of  the  five  examinerf;  nor  to  any  pupil  whose  standing 
in  scholarship  and  deportment  shall  not  be  such  as 
would  be  required  to  merit  a  professional  certificate. 

8.  The  examiners  shall  consist  of  the  city,  borough, 
or  county  superintendent,  who  shall  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  examiners  and  have  the  general 
direction  of  the  examination ;  the  principal  of  the 
high  school,  and  a  committee  of  three  from  the  board 
of  school  directors  of  the  district  in  which  the  high 
school  is  situated. 

9.  The  State  Superintendent  shall  issue  the  neces- 
sary instructions,  provide  the  necessary  blank  forms, 
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and  require  the  necessary  reports  from  teachers,  Su- 
perintendent and  directors,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  no 
school  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  said  appropria- 
tion whose  officers  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  instructions  or  requisitions  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent as  provided  herein. 

lo.  The  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  State 
Superintendent  in  carrying  out  the  proviMons  of  this 
act  shall  be  charged  in  the  expense  account  of  the 
State  Department  of  common  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  N.  HORTON. 


NOTES  ON  COMPOSITION. 


J 


I.— PUNCTUATION. 


BY  J.  WILLIS  WESTLAKE. 


THE  celebrated  Dr.  Emmons,  on  being 
asked  what  was  the  best  system  of  rhe- 
toric for  a  clergyman,  gave  these  two  rules: 
** First,  have  something  to  say;  second,  say 
it."  Probably  there  was  more  wit  than  wis- 
dom in  this  answer ;  for  it  seems  to  imply 
that  the  best  rhetoric  is  no  rhetoric  at  all. 
It  contains  one  important  suggestion,  how- 
ever, that  no  student  of  rhetoric  should  lose 
sight  of;  namely,  that  the  first  essential  to 
the  expression  of  thought  is  to  have  thoughts 
to  express.  The  thought  is  undoubtedly 
greater  than  the  expression;  and  yet  it  is 
also  true  that,  objectively  considered,  an 
imperfectly  expressed  thought  is  but  little 
better  than  an  imperfect  thought.  It  mat- 
ters little  to  us  whether  a  writer's  thoughts 
be  great  or  little,  if  he  does  not  make  us 
comprehend  them.  Anything,  therefore, 
that  contributes  to  the  clear  expression  of 
our  nieaning,  is  important  to  us.  Punctu- 
ation does  this,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  supposed  ;  and  no  one,  who  ex- 
pects to  write  for  the  public  eye — or,  in  fact, 
any  eye  besides  his  own — can  afford  to  be 
indifferent  to  it.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  it 
to  the  proof-reader;  for  without  proper 
points  neither  the  proof-reader,  nor  any 
other  reader,  can  in  all  cases  tell  what  is 
meant.  And  here  let  me  remark  that  the 
notion  that  a  printing-of!ice  is  the  best  place 
to  learn  the  art  of  punctuation,  is  entirely 
erroneous;  for  printers  punctuate  too  me- 
chanically, often  to  the  neglect  of  those  nice 
shades  of  meaning  which  the  points  are  so 
well  calculated  to  bring  out.  I  have  often 
had  my  meaning  entirely  changed  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  printing-office,  because  prin- 
ters thought  they  knew  what  I  wanted  better 
than  I  did  myself. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  here  and  now  a 


treatise  on  punctuation,  but  merely  to  call 
attention  to  two  or  three  little  things  in  con- 
nection with  it  that  are  often  stumbling- 
blocks  to  both  writer  and  printer.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  pointing  of 

Quotations, — And  first  I  inquire,  What  is 
the  proper  mark  to  precede  a  direct  quota- 
tion ?  Some  place  a  colon  before  it,  unless 
it  is  divided  by  the  introductory  words ;  and 
we  are  taught  to  do  so  in  Hadley's  admira- 
ble little  book,  ''Lessons  in  Language  ;"  as, 
''The  girl  said:  'It  is  a  pleasant  day.'" 
This  is  wrong,  being  opposed  to  the  best 
authority  and  practice.  The  proper  point 
to  be  used  depends  upon  two  things, — the 
length  of  the  quotation,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  introduced.  A  long  quotation- 
one  consisting  of  several  sentences,  or  of 
one  very  long  sentence — is  preceded  by  a 
colon,  however  it  is  introduced.  For  exam- 
ple, if  I  were  reporting  a  speech  by  Dr. 
W.,  whether  I  wrote,  in  introducing  it,  "  the 
State  Supt.  said,''  or  "the  State  Supt.  spoke 
as  follows,''  I  would  use  a  colon.  But  if  a 
quotation  consists  of  only  a  single  short  sen- 
tence, it  must  be  preceded  by  a  comma,  if 
it  is  introduced  informally;  by  a  colon,  if 
introduced  formally.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples of  quotations  that  are  informally  in- 
troduced : — 

I.  Reinem1)er  the  ancient  maxim,  "  Knpw  thyself." 
2    Wordsworth  says,  "  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our 
infancy.'* 

3.  "  One  great  secret  of  education,"  writes  Her- 
bert Spencer,  "  is  to  know  how  wisely  to  lose  time." 

If  the  quotations  in  these  examples  were 
introduced  by  "  as  follows",  "  these  words", 
"the  following  words'*,  or  any  equivalent 
expression,  the  introduction  would  \yt  for- 
mal, and  a  colon  would  be  the  proper  point 
to  use.  For  instance,  the  change  of  "  the** 
to  "this"  or  "the  following,"  in  the  first 
example,  would  necessitate  the  use  of  the 
colon.  Some  persons  use  a  dash  before  a 
quotation,  with  or  without  another  point; 
but  this,  too,  is  wrong.  The  dash  is  not 
authorized,  except  when  the  quotation  does 
not  immediately  follow  the  point,  but 
begins  a  new  paragraph.  This  use  of  the 
dash  is  exemplified  above  (just  before  the 
first  example),  and  has  the  sanction  of  the 
best  authority  and  usage.  It  should  be 
stated  that  any  remark  or  observation  re- 
sembling a  quotation  is  punctuated  as  if  it 
were  one,  except  that  the  marks  are  not 
used ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  : 
"  Be  our  plain  answer  this :  The  throne  we 
honor  is  the  people's  choice," 

My  second   subject  of  inquiry  is,  The 
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proper  management  of  the  marks  at  the  end 
of  a  quotation.  Ordinarily  this  is  a  very 
simple  matter;  but  sometimes  very  nice 
cases  arise  which  test  the  writer's  skill  and 
sadly  puzzle  the  printer.  Suppose  this  sen- 
tence to  occur  (I  omit  the  guillemets): 
What  a  lesson  is  contained  in  the  word  /////- 
gefug/  Diligence  should  be  either  italicized 
(as  it  is),  or  enclosed  in  quotation  marks. 
If  the  latter  alternative  be  chosen,  where 
shall  the  final  marks  be  placed  ? — before,  or 
after  the  exclamation  point  ?  Compositors, 
in  such  a  case,  almost  always  place  them 
after  it;  but  this  is  wrong.  The  sentence, 
not  the  single  word  diligence^  is  exclama- 
tory; hence  the  proper  pointing  (omitting 
to  enclose  the  whole  sentenee  in  quotation 
marks)  is,  What  a  lesson  is  contained  in  the 
word  *' diligence"  !  If  I  mark  the  whole 
as  a  quotation,  it  will  stand  thus :  '*  What  a 
lesson  is  contained  in  the  word  '  diligence'  !'* 
Diligence ,  being  now  an  interior  quotation^ 
is  enclosed  in  single  marks.  Let  us  slightly 
change  the  example,  so  as  to  require  an 
additional  set  of  marks,  and  note  the  effect : 
"  Trench  says,  *  What  a  lesson  is  contained 
in  the  word  ''diligence"  !'  "  Here  What 
a  lesson^  tic,  becomes  an  interior  quotion, 
and  requires  single  marks,  while  diligence 
for  the  same  reason  requires  double  marks. 
Let  us  make  still  another  change,  and  note 
the  result:  "I  find  in  Hart's  Rhetoric  the 
following  sentence  :  '  Trench  says,  "  What 
a  lesson  is  contained  in  the  word  *  dili- 
gence'!"'" Correct  punctuation  now 
requires,  as  you  see,  an  accumulation  of 
points  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

An  interesting  example  is  the  following, 
which  I  shall  give  first  without  and  after- 
wards with  quotation  marks :  — 

It  is  written  in  the  Gospel,  Jesus  answered  the 
Jews,  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said,  Ye  are 
gods? 

I  hope  the  reader,  before  looking  further, 
will  try  to  supply  the  quotation  marks  and 
properly  place  the  interrogation  point  after 
the  question,  **Is  it  not  written,"  etc. 
Afterward  let  him  compare  the  result  with 
the  following,  which  exhibits  a  correct 
though  remarkable  application  of  the  rule 
adopted  by  modern  authors : — 

"It  is  written  in  the  gospel,  'Jesus  answered  the 
Jews,  "  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  *  I  said,  "  Ye 
are  gods*"?"  '  ' 

I  know  this  is  an  extreme  case,  and  I 
should  probably  omit  some  of  the  points  in 
such  a  sentence,  in  actual  practice;  but  to 
show  that  it  is  not  very  different  from  sen- 
tences that  actually  occur  in  composition,  I 


quote  verbatim  et punctitatiftt^i  sentence  from 
a  book  notice  which  I,  find  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly^  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  128: — 

"  We  shall  quote  a  passage  which  the  author  takes 
from  Henry  Kingsley's  twaddle  about  Thackeray's 
death :  * "  The  man  with  the  weight  of  empire  on 
his  shoulders,  will  look  up  from  his  papers,  and  say, 
with  heartfelt  sorrow,  *  The  author  of  "  The  Virgin- 
ians" is  dead !'"' » 

The  only  changes  I  have  made  in  the  sen- 
tence are  those  rendered  necessary  by  quot- 
ing it.  By  a  slight  change  of  the  last 
clause,  '*  The  Virginians"  maybe  brought 
to  the  end,  and  we  shall  then  have  the  clos- 
ing points  of  five  quotations  in  a  row,  thus: 
'We  have  lost  the  author  of  "The  Virgin- 
ians" !""  " 

It  thus  appears  that  the  proper  punctua- 
tion of  quotations  may,  and  often  does  be- 
come a  complicated  and  difficult  art.  Teach- 
ers, therefore,  should  not  neglect  to  give 
their  pupils  a  great  nuniber  and  variety  of 
such  exercises  to  write — first  quite  simple, 
afterwards  more  difficult.  And  let  it  be 
particularly  insisted  on  in  these  exercises, 
that  every  direct  quotation  that  forms  a  sen- 
tence must  begin  with  a  capital  letter.  This 
is  a  rule  that  is  constantly  and  persistently 
violated  by  learners,  and  it  generally  takes 
them  a  long  time  to  form  the  habit  of  apply- 
ing it  properly  in  practice.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  pupils  now  and  then  write  upon 
their  slates  or  the  blackboard  an  imaginary 
conversation  dictated  by  the  teacher  or  in- 
vented for  themselves. 

There  are  a  few  other  little  matters  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  punctuation  that 
need  to  be  discussed,  and  these  I  purpose  to 
speak  of  in  my  next  paper. 

Millersvilley  Oct,,  1873. 


THE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


IN  our  State  the  office  of  City  Superinten- 
dency  is  of  but  recent  creation,  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  first  officers  elected  under  the 
law  continue  in  office  to  this  day.  Their 
duties  are  defined,  in  a  general  way,  by  the 
law,  and  in  addition  to  these  the  Board  of 
Controllers  may  impose  others  ad  libitum. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  act  establish- 
ing the  office  is  very  liberal  in  its  provisions, 
allowing  great  freedom  to  the  different 
Boards,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  adjust  the 
duties  thereof  to  their  peculiar  necessities. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  probable  that 
experiments  have  been  made,  many  of  which 
have  been  quite  successful,  more  doubtful. 
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and  I  am  not  hazarding  too  much  in  main- 
taining that  some  have  been  complete  fail- 
ures. Indeed,  so  great  were  the  mistakes, 
and  so  extravagant,  and  consequently  im- 
possible of  realization,  were  the  expectations 
of  these  officers,  whether  superintendents  or 
controllers,  and  I  shall  not  err  greatly  by 
including  both,  that  the  advantages  of  con- 
tinuing the  office  were  already  seriously 
questioned  at  the  last  election,  and  are  still 
a  matter  of  dispute  in  some  of  the  cities 
in  which  these  officers  have  been  chosen. 
Nevertheless,  so  many  and  so  great  are  the 
advantages  resulting  from  this  office,  when 
properly  administered,  that  its  adoption 
into  the  school  systems  of  all  the  cities  enti- 
tled by  law  so  to  do  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  Nay,  I  know  of  several  towns  anx- 
ious to  elect,  but  as  yet  prevented  from 
doing  so  only  by  the  want  of  the  requisite 
population. 

Since  these  things  are  so,  the  discussion 
of  the  duties  of  these  officers,  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  discharging  these  duties, 
and  the  relation  they  sustain  to  the  Board 
of  Controllers  would  no  doubt  prove  bene- 
ficial not  only  to  the  present  incumbents, 
but  to  their  successors  as  well ;  not  only  to 
those  districts  in  which  the  office  is,  but 
also  to  those  in  which  it  is  about  to  be 
established. 

^  I  purpose,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to 
the  duties  not  specifically  mentioned  in,  but 
naturally  flowing  from,  the  law. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  Superintendent  to  visit  the  schools 
and  give  directions  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  the  method  thereof,  to  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  same.  It  states  that  this  shall 
be  done  when  visiting  schools,  as  the  Super- 
intendent or  members  of  the  Board  may  find 
it  necessary  or  expedient.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Board  is  to  be  consulted,  and  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  //,  too, 
is  in  duty  bound  to  care  for  the  education 
of  its  teachers.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  in 
cities  or  boroughs  having  Superintendents 
this  can  be  best  accomplished  by  organizing 
the  teachers  into  a  school  or  so-called 
institute.  In  doing  this,  the  less  of  the  lit- 
erary society  about  it  the  better.  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood  from  the  beginning  that 
it  is  not  a  social  meeting,  nor  a  debating 
club,  but  a  meeting  of  teachers  to  improve 
themselves  in  the  art  of  instnicting  and 
governing  their  schools.  To  this  end,  let 
them  form  a  class  or  classes,  studying  some 
systematic  treatise  like  those  of  Dr.  Wick- 


ersham,  under  the  guidance  of  the  city  or 
borough  Superintendent,  who  shall  devote 
at  least  three  hours  of  every  meeting  to  this 
subject.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  direct  teach- 
ers in  their  choice  of  studies  to  occupy  the 
remainder  of  their  time.  The  certificate 
will  show  where  deficiences  exist,  but  it 
will  often  happen  that  all  these  cannot  be 
attended  to  in  one  term,  and  it  will  there- 
fore be  well  for  him  to  suggest  what  to  take 
up  now  and  what  to  postpone.  It  will 
often  happen,  too,  that  teachers  are  most 
reluctant  to  study  those  branches  in  which 
they  are  most  deficient,  for  fear  of  exposing 
their  ignorance  and  subjecting  thenaselves 
to  unpleasant  remarks. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Suf)erintendent 
is  justifiable  in  assuming  authority  and  com- 
pelling teachers  to  study  such  branches  or 
subjects  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  In 
this  connection,  too,  the  Board  can  render 
efficient  aid  not  only  in  supporting  him, 
but  also  in  improving  the  character  of  their 
teachers,  and  consequently  their  schools. 
They  should,  by  committee  or  otherwise, 
regularly  attend  these  meetings,  require  regu- 
lar reports  of  each  teacher's  work  there, 
consult  with  them  when  there  assembled, 
and  thus  be  co-workers  instead  of  or  in  addi- 
tion to  their  being  directors.  Nor  should 
teachers  holding  diplomas,  permanent  or 
professional  certificates,  be  excused  fi'om 
making  efforts  at  self- improvement.  In- 
deed, these  should  lead  the  way,  striving  to 
attain  higher  ideals,  and  looking  at  their 
profession  from  a  more  exalted  standpoint. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  Board  should  be 
willing  to  employ,  or  a  Superintendent 
obliged  to  certificate,  from  year  to  year, 
persons  who,  relying  wholly  upon  their 
experience  in  the  school-room,  make  no 
effort  at  acquiring  superior  literary  qualifi- 
cations. 

In  fact,  teachers  will  not  complain,  if 
properly  encouraged  and  assisted.  Both 
reason  and  experience  in  other  kinds  of 
employment  point  out  the  Superintendent 
as  the  proper  person  to  perform  this  work. 
No  one  can  be  supposed  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  wants  of  schools  and 
teachers  than  he,  no  one  more  competent 
to  advise  and  instruct. 

Efficiency  in  this  work  depends  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  visiting 
schools,  and  upon  his  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  if  this  view  is  correct,  it  fol- 
lows that  wherever  possible  all  his  time 
should  be  devoted  to  these  two  subjects.  I 
say  two  subjects,  for  I  think  the  Superin- 
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tendent  should  be  a  teacher.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  the  law  never  contemplated 
that  he  should  be  employed  as  librarian, 
secretary  of  the  board,  supply  agent,  or  in 
any  of  the  other  multifarious  duties  very 
often,  nay,  generally  imposed  on  him. 
It  is  certainly  not  his  business  to  spend  his 
time  in  his  office  instead  of  in  the  schools, 
nor  to  superintend  the  erection  of  buildings 
instead  of  the  teaching  of  scholars,  nor  yet 
to  spend  his  time  and  abilities  abroad  at 
institutes  instead  of  at  home,  where  his  ser- 
vices are  needed.  advocate. 


EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 


THE  education  of  all  classes  throughout 
Germany  is  very  thorough,  even  to  se- 
verity ;  and  alike  includes  both  sexes.  At 
the  early  age  of  six  years,  the  law  obliges 
children  educated  (in  the  public  schools)  to 
be  put  at  their  studies.  The  same  authority 
regulates  the  number  of  hours  each  day 
which  the  pupil  shall  pass  in  the  school- 
room ;  and  at  the  same  time  limits  the  num- 
ber of  years  to  be  spent  by  the  child  in 
obtaining  this  education.  Young  children 
go  to  their  books  early  in  the  mprning ;  and, 
save  the  hour  at  noon  and  an  occasional 
recess  in  their  play-grounds,  are  kept  busy 
till  four  o'clock  at  evening.  Seven  o'clock 
in  summer,  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the 
winter,  are  the  hours  at  which  these  little 
ones  leave  their  homes  for  the  school-house. 
At  the  hour  of  nine,  a  more  advanced  set 
of  scholars  appear ;  at  eleven  o'clock,  still 
another ;  and  so  the  day  wears  away  till  late 
afternoon,  when  the  pupils  are  dismissed  to 
their  homes,  and  the  weary,  fagged  teachers 
escape  to  a  few  hours  of  relaxation  in  the 
open  air.  In  all  these  schools  ancient  and 
nsodem  languages  are  taught.  The  higher 
academy  (for  advanced  scholars)  is  called 
the  **real-schule."  Here  the  elements  of 
science,  together  with  the  modern  tongues, 
are  studied ;  and  the  text-books  used  are  in 
English,  French  and  Italian,  as  well  as  in 
German.  No  child  can  stay  away  from 
school  without  some  valid  excuse,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  trifling  fine  (three  kreutzers 
per  day),  and  tardiness  or  disobedience  is 
severely  punished. 

Thus  the  child  is  advanced  from  one  de- 
gree of  knowledge  to  another,  till  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  it  is  considered  sufficiently 
educated  for  any  ordinary  avocation  in  life, 
and  must  therefore  leave  this  school,  sup- 
ported at  public  expense. 


But  in  a  country  where  education  costs 
so  little  (comparatively  speaking),  and  where 
the  habits  of  life  are  so  simple  and  easily 
satisfied,  any  boy  or  girl,  with  even  small 
means  at  command,  can  obtain  whatever 
else  they  desire  in  the  way  of  art  or  science. 

Among  the  higher  classes,  the  child's  cul- 
ture begins  almost  in  infancy.  Papa  and 
mamma  talk  to  the  little  one  in  German ; 
the  nurse  pets  or  scolds  in  French,  till  it 
learns  to  lisp  the  two.  When  the  child  has 
bee^i  taught  to  read,  English  books  are 
brought  forward ;  then  comes  the  Italian — 
and  I  have  seen  scores  of  children,  who,  at 
an  extremely  early  age,  could  talk  and  read 
more  or  less  of  these  four  tongues,  and  this 
long  before  the  so-called  rudiments  of  an 
education  were  fairly  undertaken. 

The  Germans,  Poles  and  Russians,  acquire 
the  languages  with  peculiar  ease.  Not  only 
have  they  a  talent  for  this-  knowledge,  but 
the  ear  is  constantly  receiving  an  uncon- 
scious training.  Language,  with  us  an  ac- 
camplishment,  becomes  here  a  necessity.  Na- 
tions are  divided  by  imaginary  boundaries, 
like  our  own  States ;  and  one  cannot  walk 
the  thoroughfares  of  any  one  of  these  con- 
tinental cities  without  hearing  three  or  four 
languages  spoken.  The  French  are  not 
fond  of  any  tongue  save  their  own,  and,  as 
a  rule,  speak  no  other  even  tolerably ;  and, 
lacking  application,  their  own  language  suf- 
fices. 

Besides  all  this,  they  argue  that  French 
being  the  "  Court  language"  of  the  world 
and  one  which  every  nation  speaks,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  they  have  no  need  to 
understand  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Russian,  German  or  Pole,  who  has  once 
mastered  the  intricate  science  and  difficul- 
ties of  his  own  native  tongue,  is  prepared 
to  grapple  most  successfully  with  those  of 
any  other.  Unlike  the  Japanese,  they  are 
ready  for  the  English  in  its  "  perplexing 
purity,"  requiring  no  modification  of  our 
verbs  or  other  parts  of  speech. 

It  is  the  theory  of  a  highly  accomplished 
and  experienced  teacher  in  one  of  our  New 
England  States,  that  the  first  thing  taught 
to  children  should  be  the  languages.  That 
the  mind  requires  a  certain  degree  of  matu- 
rity for  the  comprehension  of  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  education ;  and  that  long  be- 
fore geography,  history,  or  the  science  of 
numbers  can  be  understood  properly,  the 
youthful  mind  can  with  ease  acquire  (through 
ready  ears  and  quick  perceptions)  French 
or  German — often  both. 

With  all  the  hours  spent  in  the  school- 
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room  and  the  time  at  home  occupied  with 
their  books,  it  would  seem  that  there  can  be 
no  healthful  physical  development  among 
these  German  children.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  Their  methodical  manner  of  study ; 
their  constant  out-door  exercise ;  their  plain 
food ;  early  hours ;  their  simple  pleasures 
and  their  quiet  life  (without  excitement  or 
strain),  all  tend  to  a  perfect  organization  of 
both  mind  and  body.  It  has  been  argued 
by  a  friend  (living  for  some  years  in  Ger- 
many), that  the  food  eaten  by  the  Germans 
is  not  of  the  kind  to  nourish  the  brain  ; 
that  there  is  not  enough  of  what  is  some- 
times termed  **  brain  food.'*  Black  bread, 
weak  coffee,  soup  or  meat  once  in  the  day, 
is  the  diet  of  these  children,  with  a  share  of 
sauer-kraut  and  sausage. 

I  doubt  if  there  are  often  found  among 
the  Germans  the  exceeding  quick  and  keen 
perceptions  which  characterize  an  American ; 
but  in  the  place  of  these  is  the  habit  of  un- 
tiring, laborious  study.  That  which  we 
dart  after,  they  delve  for.  While  we  stop 
often  to  rest  our  weary  wings,  they  plod 
slowly  on,  quite  beyond  us,  as  in  the  fable 
of  the  "Tortoise  and  Hare.*' 

The  lower  classes  learn  the  languages  be- 
cause they  are  essential  in  market  or  shop, 
in  restaurant  or  waiting-room ;  the  higher 
classes,  because  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  of 
the  **  polite  world"  to  converse  in  two  or 
more  languages,  and  to  know  something  of 
the  literature  of  all  intellectual  and  refined 
nations.  It  is  rather  an  exceptional  thing 
to  find  among  the  middle  or  higher  classes 
any  one  who  does  not  read  in  two  or  more 
of  the  modern  tongues.  The  acquisition  of 
*  this  kind  of  knowledge  lies  not  alone  in  a 
specialHalent,  but  far  more  in  the  fact  that, 
one  strange  language  thoroughly  mastered, 
a  second  is  gained  with  greater  ease ;  a  third 
with  comparatively  little  effort ;  and  thus  it 
often  happens  that  one  is  surprised  at  the 
success  of  a  very  few  years  of  diligent  study, 
such  as  I  have  described.  The  university 
course  of  study  for  young  men  is  too  well 
known  to  be  alluded  to  at  this  time ;  but  I 
can  perhaps  better  illustrate  the  education 
of  German  women  by  giving  the  experience 
of  a  young  girl  of  nineteen  (of  an  old  and 
noble  family),  who,  within  the  year,  has 
been  emancipated  from  books  and  tutors.  I, 
sitting  in  my  quiet  corner  (seemingly  ab- 
sorbed by  my  book),  heard  her  describe  to 
two  American  girls  her  years  of  hard,  untir- 
ing labor  with  books  and  music.  This 
youthful  countess  grew  absolutely  pathetic 
over  the  retrospect  of  her  school*days,  while 


the  interested  auditors  were  constantly  in- 
terrupting her  story  with  exclamations  of 
mingled  pity  and  admiration. 

The  mother  an  Englishwoman,  her  father 
German,  she  learnt  to  speak  both  languages 
equally  well  in  childhood.  Then,  with  her 
nurse,  she  readily  caught  the  French.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  she  was  receiving  daily 
lessons  in  four  languages,  having  both  an 
English  and  Italian  governess.  Besides  all 
this,  receiving  from  her  father  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin. 

Meanwhile,  having  mastered  some  of  the 
rudiments  of  music  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
she  was  taken  to  a  famous  conservatory  in 
one  of  those  great  musical  cities,  where,  for 
four  years,  every  hour  of  the  day  was  occu- 
pied with  some  task.  In  all  these  years  she 
received  her  daily  lessons  but  with  little  or 
no  encouragement;  her  life  perfectly  une- 
ventful. Simple  food ;  plenty  of  out-door 
exercise ;  so  many  hours  of  sleep  ;  so  much 
time  for  practice;  just  so  much  for  her 
books;  '*But  the  result  of ^his,"  you  ask, 
''mentally  and  physically?**  Mademoiselle 
is  the  picture  of  health  !  simple  and  unaf- 
fected in  her  manners;  speaking  her  own 
language,  the  French,  English  and  Italian 
equally  well ;  Knowing  much  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  every  nation,  and  inter- 
preting the  most  difficult  music  of  ancient 
and  modern  composers  with  wonderful  ease 
and  correctness.  Now  all  this  has  been 
achieved,  not  by  remarkable  talent,  but  ev- 
ery-day  untiring  industry.  When  Made- 
moiselle left  us  (a  few  weel^  ago),  she  had  her 
trunks  filled  with  a  fresh  wardrobe  for  a 
**  season'*  at ,  but  one  of  her  boxes  con- 
tained some  Greek  books  and  a  lexicon, 
'*for,*'  said  she,  "I  must  be  doing  some- 
thing, and  rU  try  Greek.**  I  can  assure 
my  readers  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
Women  as  well  as  men  are  thoroughly  edu- 
cated, and  very  many  of  them  have  a  variety 
of  accomplishments.  While  their  brains 
are  busy,  their  fingers  are  rarely  idle.  The 
immense  amount  of  knitting  and  fancy  work 
done  by  these  women  in  their  homes,  at 
their  social  gatherings,  in  their  concert  halls, 
even  when  they  travel,  is  immense. — G'r. 
Christian  Union, 


All  fact-collectors,  who  have  no  aim  beyond 
their  facts,  are  one  story  men.  Two-story  men 
compare,  reason,  generalize,  using  the  labors  of  the 
fact-collectors  as  well  as  their  own.  Three-story 
men  idealize,  imagine,  predict ;  their  best  iilttmina- 
tion  comes  from  alwve,  through  the  skylights — 
Dr*  Holmes. 
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EXAMINATION  IN  CHICAGO. 


THE  following  list  of  questions  is  that 
used  at  the  examination  of  male  teach- 
ers held  in  Chicago,  July  ii,  1873.  ^^  is 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  track  of  exami- 
nations, and  will  bfe  interesting  to  many 
readers  of  The  Journal  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  working  through  these  lists. 

TOPICS. 

X.  Arithmetic:  Theory  and  Practical  Problems. 

Written  and  Oral, 

a.  Algebra:  Practical  Problems Written, 

3.  Geometry  :  Demonstrations Written. 

4.  Business  Forms Written. 

5.  Eogiish  Language  and  Literature WritUnand  Oral, 

6.  Oeugraphy  :  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Written  and  Oral, 

7.  Elements  ot  Natural  Sciences Written. 

b.  Physiology Oral, 

9.  Theory  and  Practice Writtenand  Oral, 

io.  Onhpgraphy,  Deiiniiions  and  Punctuation Written. 

II.  Keadingand  Vocal  Music Oral. 

[Each  candidate  wiUpUase  write  hisansitfers  to  the 
foiifwing  questions  immediately  beneath  the  questions, 
and  stparate  the  same  from  this  paper^  that  it  may  be 
handed  to  the  examiners  when  cabled  for,'] 

1.  Name  in  fuU. 

2.  Age? 

3.  Present  residence  and  post-office  address  ? 

4.  Experience  in  Teaching :  its  length  and  char- 
acter ? 

5.  Preference  in  Teaching  ? 

b.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  make  teaching  your  life- 
work  ? 
7.  Remarks. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  Rule,  Reduction^  Prime  Niimber,  Root, 
Insurance, 

2.  Find  the  width  of  the  narrowest  floor  that*  can 
be  exactly  covered  with  entire  breadths  of  carpet  that 
is  cither  2«^  ft.,  2%  It.,  or  2*  It.  wide. 

3.  ^hat  is  the  storage ,  capacity  of  a  warehouse 
bin,  the  txidy  of  which  is  20 1 1.  square  and  25  It.  deep, 
and  the  t)ottom  an  inverted  pyramid  8  ft.  deep  ? 

4.  A  can  mow  2  acres  in  3  days  and  B  5  acres  in 
6  days ;  in  how  many  days  can  they  together  mow  9 
aaes? 

5.  What  is  the  pressure  on  a  cubic  foot  of  iron 
sunk  in  water  to  the  depth  of  one  mile  ? 

6.  It  90  persons  working  91  days,  10  hours  a  day, 
can  manuiaciure  24,451  lt)s.  of  yarn,  how  much  more 
could  be  made  by  employing  150  persons  80  days, 
loj^  hours  a  day  ? 

7.  A  iruit  dealer  lost  15%  of  a  lot  of  apples :  What 
per  cent,  profit  must  he  make  on  the  remainder  to 
avoid  loss  i 

8.  How  many  rods  of  fence  will  enclose  a  circular 
field  which  has  an  area  of  10  acres  ? 

9.  C.  Rice  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  sold  J.  Drew, 
July  8,  1873,  the  following  goods  :  S'bbls.  A  sugar, 
238, 243,  250,  252,  255  lbs.,  20  lbs.  tare  to  each  pack- 
age, at  1 2^ CIS.  a  pound;  3  bbls.  C  sugar,  234,  240, 
247  lbs.  18  lbs.  tare  each,  at  li^  cts.  per  lb.  ;  i 
bbl.  pulverized  sugar,  269  lbs.  19  lbs.  tare,  at  13^ 
cts.  a  pound ;  I  t:hest  Young  Hyson  Tea,  90  lt)s,, 
16  lbs.  tare,  at  #1.28  per  lb.;  I  chest  Black  Tea, 
60  lbs,,  17  lbs.  tore,  at  98  cts.  pe^  ^^*  >  ^   caddy 


Japan  Tea,  25  lbs.,  6  lbs  tare,  at  ^1.17  per  lb.;  i 
sack  Rio  Coftee,  132  lbs,  at  23  cts.  per  lb. ;  i  mat 
Java  Coffee,  42  lbs.,  at  28  cts.  per  lb. ;  i  sack  of  Rice, 
75  lbs.,  at'  9  cts.  per  lb. ;  I  mat  of  Cinnamon, 
^^g  lbs.,  at  ^KJ  cts.  per  lb. ;  yi  doz.  No.  2  Tubs,  at 
^8.50  a  doz.  Drew  paid  cash  for  the  goods  ,and 
obtained  a  reduction  of  i^  per  cent.  Make  out  a 
bill  in  due  form  for  the  above  transaction. 

la  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  loaned 
Drew  the  money  to  pay  the  above,  on  his  note  for  30 
days,  discounted  at  10  per  cent.    Write  the  note. 


ALGEBRA. 


xy=i6 


to 


1.  Given  ;t2  +fi  =18— (.r+7) 
find  X  and  y. 

2.  A  grazier  bought  a  certain  number  of  oxen  for 
$240,  and  after  losing  3  of  them,  sold  the  remainder 
for  |8  a  head  more  than  they  cost  him,  thus  gaining 
;$59  by  his  bargain.     How  many  oxen  did  he  buy  ? 

3.  A  person  finds  that  he  can  row  a  skifi'6  miles  an 
hour  with  the  current,  and  3  miles  an  hour  against  it; 
how  far  can  he  pass  down  the  stream  and  yet  return 
to  the  starting  point  in  8  hours  ? 

4  A  bought  eggs  at  18  cents  a  dozen ;  had  he 
bought  5  dozen  more  for  the  same  money,  they  would 
have  cost  2^  cents  a  dozen  less ;  how  many  dozen 
less  ;  how  many  dozen  did  he  buy  ? 

5.  Divide  the  fraction  |  into  two  such  parts  that 
the  sum  of  the  numerators  of  the  two  parts  shall 
equal  the  sum  of  the  denominators. 

GEOMETRY. 

i.  Give  a  complete  classification  of  triangles,  and 
define  each  class. 

2.  Show  that  the  perpendicular  measures  the 
shortest  distance  from  a  point  to  a  straight  line. 

3.  Show  that  the  inscribed  angle  is  measured  by 
half  the  subtending  arc. 

4.  Show  that  through  three  given  points  not  in  the 
same  straight  line,  one  circumterence  can  be  made  to 
pass,  and  but  one. 

5.  A  man  standing  40  feet  from  a  building  which 
was  24  feet  wide,  and  in  a  direct  line  with  the  side 
wall,  observed  that  when  he  closed  one  eye,  the 
width  of  the  building  hid  from  view  just  90  rods  of* 
fence,  which  was  parallel  to  the  width  of  the  build- 
ing. What  was  the  distance  of  the  observer  from  the 
fence  ? 


NATUI^L   SCIENCES. 

I*.  Name  the  departments  of  natural  science,  with 
the  peculiar  province  of  each. 

2.  Classification  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

3.  Circulation  of  the  blood. 

4.  Process  and  products  of  combustion. 

5.  Origin  of  coal  beds. 

6.  Formation  of  rain. 

7.  Trade  winds — origin  and  general  direction. 

8.  Organs  and  process  of  digestion. 

9.  In  what  respect  does  the  digestive  apparatus  of 
ruminants  differ  from  that  of  man  ? 

10.  Evidences  of  internal  heat  of  the  earth. 

11.  Conditions  essential  to  vegetation. 

12.  Causes  and  uses  of  thunder-storms. 

13.  Principle  of  the  magnetic  telegraph. 

14.  Illustrate  the  law,  •*  What  is  gained  in  velocity 
is  lost  in  power,"  either  by  the  lever,  or  any  other 
of  the  mechanical  powers. 

15.  State  the  law  of  falling  bodies. 
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1 6.  Find  the  proper  division  of  a  lever  15  feet 
long,  whose  power  and  weight  are  in  the  relation  of 
I  to  9,  and  in  equilibrium. 

17.  Explain  by  chemical  terms,  the  effervescence 
offsoda  water. 

18.  Define  the  differences  between  annuals,  bien- 
nials and  perennials,  as  applied  to  plants. 

19.  Uses  of  the  different  parts  of  a  flower. 

20.  Explain  the  growth  of  corn,  from  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  What  are  your  views  upon  the  matter  of  cor- 
poral punishment  in  schools,  aud  what  has  been  your 
experience  in  the  matter  of  its  use  ? 

2.  What  measures  would  you  adopt  to  secure  the 
health  of  pupils  ? 

3.  What  course  of  moral  training,  consistent  with 
the  unsectarian  spirit  of  the  public  schools,  would  you 
adopt  ? 

4.  Have  you  marked  out  for  yourself  any  course  of 
reading.     If  so,  what  course  ? 

5.  What  daily  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
school-room  do  you  deem  essential  ? 

6.  State  the  leading  points  in  any  article  upon 
educational  topics  which  has,  within  the  past  year, 
attracted  your  attention. 

7.  What  line  of  general  reading  is,  in  your  opinion, 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  teacher  ? 

8.  In  tne  discipline  of  pupils,  what  importance 
should  be  attached  to  personal  example? 

9.  What  motive  should  be  made  prominent  before 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  ? 

10.  If  prizes  are  given,  what  should  be  their  char- 
acter, and  for  what  should  they  be  awarded  ? 


ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

1.  "  So  live  thai  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 

I'he  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
Bv  an  unfaltering  tnist,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

a.  Name  the  author,  and  title  of  the  piece. 
b»  Some  other  work  of  the  same  author. 

c.  Grammatical  analysis  of  the  extract. 

d.  Figures  of  speech  in  the  extract. 

e.  Parse  the  pronouns  in  the  extract. 

2.  Name  the  prominent  English  writers,  previous 
to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  writers  that 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Two 
prominent  living  poets,  either  English  or  American, 
with  the  best  work  of  each.  Three  best  American 
historians,  living  or  dead,  with  the  prominent  work 
of  each. 

3.  If  the  author  be  named  below,  place  opposite 
his  name  the  title  of  his  greatest  work  ;  if  a  title  be 
given,  name  the  author.  Canterbury  Tales  ;  Spenser; 
Ivanhoe ;  Hudibras ;  Gray ;  iicarlet  Letter;  Mot- 
ley ;  Evangeline;  Lowell;  Robert  J'alconer, 

4.  Name  the  sources  from  which  the  English  lan- 
guage is  derived — and  the  classes  of  words  derived 
from  each. 

5.  Name  your  favorite  author,  with  the  special  fea- 
tures of  style  that  have  attracted  you. 

6.  Define  Drama  ;  Epic  Poetry  ;  Pastoral  Poetry; 
Essays;  History;  and  give  one  worthy  example  of 
each,  with  the  name  and  time  of  living  of  the  author. 


7.  Write  from  memory  some  brief  selection  of  poe- 
try, not  less  than  four  lines  in  length,  and  put  the 
same  into  good  prose. 

GEOGRAPHY,    HISTORY,     CIVIL    GOVERNMENT, 

1.  Name  and  bound  thp  Zones,  and  classify  the 
productions  peculiar  to  each  Zone. 

2.  Trace  an  all-rail  route  from  New  York  to  Sac- 
ramento, naming  at  least  ten  prominent  towns  apon 
the  route,  in  the  order  of  their  commercial  import- 
ance. 

3.  Name  one  important  city  of  Asia,  Europe  and 
America,  having  nearly  or  quite  the  same  latitude, 
and  give  the  prominent  business  interest  of  each. 

4.  Name  the  island  or  group  of  islands  with  which 
the  United  States  carries  on  the  most  extensive  trade, 
and  name  also  the  principal  articles  of  export  and 
import  to  and  from  each. 

5.  V/hich  one  of  the  United  States,  bordering 
upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  can  be  most  easily  defended 
against  foreign  invasion,  and  why  ? 

6.  Relation  of  mountain  chains  to  deserts.  Illus- 
trate your  explanation. 

7.  Elements  contributing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
commercial  centres,  with  instances  iliustrauve. 

8.  Which  lorm  of  government  is  best  adapted  to 
the  promotion  of  productive  industries,  aud  your 
reason  for  the  opinion. 

9.  Define  Pure  Monarchy ;  Limited  Monarchy; 
Oligarchy;  Republic ;  and  name  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  each  in  Ancient  or  Modern  limes. 

10.  Process  by  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  elected,  with  provision  for  election  in  case 
ot  lailure  by  popular  vote. 

11.  Earliest  lorms  ol  government  with  which  you 
are  acquainted. 

12.  Give  an  analysis  of  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution ot  the  United  States. 

13.  liow  may  the  U.  S.  Constitution  be  amended? 

14.  How  are  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  apportioned  among  the  several  States  ? 

15.  What  republics  have  had  existence,  and  are 
now  del u net?  • 

16.  What  republics  now  exist  upon  European  soil, 
and  who  is  the  president  of  each  t 

17.  Name  aiia  locate  the  British  Possessions. 

18.  What  significance  attaches  to  the  visit  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  10  the  capitals  ot  Russia  and  England  ? 

19.  What  important  changes  have  been  wrought 
in  tne  governmental  policy  01  Japan,  and  what  may 
be  their  effect  upon  the  Unitca  Stales  commerce  ? 

20.  Name  the  countries  ot  the  American  continent, 
with  the  form  of  government  ol  each  ? 


«*  There  are  some  men,"  says  Beecher, "  who  are 
so  outrageously  cultivated  that  they  are  miserable  the 
moment  ihey  are  away  from  an  that  is  exquisite. 
It  is  a  pity  that  such  men  were  born  into  a  rough 
world  like  this,  where  (jod  lorgot  to  hnish  up  rocKs 
and  to  make  tree  trunks  smooth,  and  to  slope  the 
mouat&iii^  down  genily  to  the  plains.  Ihat  is  true 
cultivation  which  gives  sympathy  with  every  form  of 
human  life*  s^nd  enables  us  10  work  most  successfully 
for  its  advancement.  Refinement  that  carries  us 
away  from  our  leilow-men  is  not  God's  refinement.'* 

The  Germans  have  established  no  university  for 
the  last  half  century.  Their  plan  is  to  strengthen 
those  they  have,  rather  than  to  found  new  ones. 
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SCHOOL  Counsellor  Dinter,  of  Prussia, 
said  of  his  official  duties,  ''I  promised 
God  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian 
peasant-child  as  a  being  who  could  complain 
of  me  before  God  if  1  did  not  provide  for 
him  the  best  education  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian  it  was  possible  for  me  to  provide.*' 
With  such  officials  to  administer  her  sys- 
tem, it  is  no  wonder  Prussia  has  such  good 
schools. 


As  NO  ONE  can  draw  water  out  of  an 
empty  well,  so  no  one  can  express  an  idea 
which  he  does  not  have.     This  remark  is 
made  here  in  view  of  an  exercise  in  com- 
position writing,  which  we  witnessed  in  a 
certain  school.     The  subject  assigned  the 
class  was  one  of  which    scarcely  a  single 
member  of  the  cla^s  knew  anything.     I'he 
consequence  was,  that  some  of  them  obtained 
help  from  better-informed  persons,  or  copied 
from  books,  while  others  came  to  the  reci- 
tation with  a  mass  of  words  mechanically 
strung  together,  meaning  nothing.     Com- 
position writing  can  be  made  a  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  exercise  for  children 
of  all  ages,  but  aot  by  such  a  mode  of  teach- 
ing it. 


The  best  teacher  is  not  one  who  helps 
his  pupils,  but  one  who  helps  them  help  them- 
selves. The  only  true  education  is  self- 
education.  The  mind  can  be  filled  from 
without,  but  it  can  only  grow  from  within. 
That  only  is  effective  teaching  which  sug- 
gests, prompts,  inspires. 

Educational  Reform. — The  Popular  Set- 

ence  Monthly  has   the   following  editorial 

paragraph   concerning   the    comprehensive 

character  of  educational  reform : 

We  hold  educational  reform  to  be  the  first  and 
most  important  of  all  reforms.  There  are  many 
things  in  this  world  that  need  amendment,  and,  hap- 
pily, there  are  plenty  of  people  willing  to  help  on 
the  work.  Hy  diversity  ot  tastes  and  division  of  la- 
bor, the  business  of  reform  is  taken  up  piecemeal, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  each  party  should  clamor  for 
the  precedence  of  itg  own  projects  over  all  others. 
Some  think  the  world  is  only  to  be  regenerated  by 
reforming  its  drinks,  others  its  meats,  others  its  recre- 


ations, and  others  its  times  of  labor.  Some  are  sure 
that  what  society  most  needs  is  better  land  laws, 
others  that  it  is  better  revenue  regulations,  and  others, 
again,  wider  suffrage  or  free-trade,  or  a  closer  sorting 
of  ofEce-holders.  Admitting  that  much  good  is  yet 
to  be  attained  in  all  these  directions,  there  still  {-e- 
mains  a  more  radical  and  comprehensive  task  of 
reform.  Our  notion  is,  that  the  great  agency  which 
undertakes  to  prepare  human  beings  for  their  work 
in  life  by  awakening  and  directing  their  feelings,  and 
by  furnishing  them  with  ideas  and  knowledge,  is  in 
extreme  need  of  thorough  amendment.  Because,  as 
men  feel  and  think,  so  will  they  act;  as  are  its  con- 
stituents, so  will  be  society;  and,  until  people  are 
better  instructed  in  the  things  which  pertain  to  their 
true  welfare,  all  other  reformatory  schemes  will  yield 
but  partial  and  unsatisfactory  results. 

A  TRUE  philosophy  of  education  demands 
that  we  should  develop  to  the  fullest  extent 
all  the  powers  that  are  potential  in  man.  A 
thoughtful  teacher  asks  himself:  What  capa- 
bilities ha^  these  children  committed  to  my 
care?  To  what  extent  can  they  be  devel- 
oped and  cultured?  and  commences  his  task. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  taken  for 
granted  that  mental  development  is  unlim- 
ited; that  if  by  the  application  of  certain 
means  one  degree  of  perfection  can  be 
obtained,  by  their  continued  application 
other  degrees  higher  and  higher  can  be  ob- 
tained ad  infinitum.  This  is  the  principle 
that  underlies  the  doctrine  that  a  State  should 
establish  a  system  of  education  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  schools  of  all 
grades,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  draw  to  them  as  nearly  as  may  be 
possible  all  youth,  rich  and  poor. 

But  of  late  it  has  come  to  be  doubted 
whether  mental  development  in  any  partic- 
ular direction  is  unlimited.  A  writer  in  a 
late  number  of  The  Western  adopts  this 
view  as  follows : 

Now,  if,  as  I  assume,  each  one  of  us  i?  conscious 
of  arrested  development  in  some  one  or  more  direc- 
tions, it  will  be  easy  to  see  my  idea  and  be  able  to 
follow  me  with  ease.  I  believe  that  there  are  pupils, 
who,  completing  with  ease  and  credit  the  course  in 
the  district  schools,  can,  with  profit,  go  no  further. 
I  believe  that  there  are  pupils  who  can  turn  to  ac- 
count one  or  two  years  in  the  high  school,  but  who 
can  thereafter  with  advantage  desert  their  books. 
These  beliefs  are  supported  by  experience,  and  are 
clear  to  my  own  mind. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  others 
in  this  interesting  field  of  observation? 
Have  they  ever  met  pupils  who  seemed  to 
have  no  power  to  make  progress  in  certain 
lines  of  study?  those  whose  minds  reaching 
a  certain  point  seemed  to  stand  still  and 
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baffle  all  effort  to  move  them  further  forward? 
If  so,  is  this  a  proof  that  the  development  of 
mind  is  limited  in  all  directions,  or  only  in 
one  or  some?  Is  it  a  proof  that  high  school 
and  college  are  needed  only  for  the  few  who 
can  profit  by  their  courses  of  study,  and  not 
at  all  lor  the  many  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  taste  or  the  talent  to  reach  a  high  degree 
of  development  or  culture ;  or  is  it  a  proof 
rather  that  our  higher  institutions  do  not 
furnish  means  for  the  development  and  cul- 
ture of  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  intellect? 
If  a  boy  can  make  no  further  progress  in  the 
study  of  language,  is  it  possible  he  may  do 
so  in  the  study  of  natural  science?  If  he 
has  reached  the  end  of  his  tether  in  mathe- 
matics, may  it  be  that  he  has  something  of 
the  artist  in  him?  If  his  mind  seems  to 
have  grown  so  stagnant  that  none  of  the 
usual  appliances  of  the  school  will  rouse  it 
to  activity,  is  it  contrary  to  all  we  know  of 
the  laws  of  mental  development  if  fresh  air, 
sunshine,  travel,  business,  life,  will  start 
anew  its  growth?  • 

These  are  pregnant  questions.  Our  pur- 
pose at  this  time  is  to  ask,  not  to  answer 
them. 


Henry  W.  Sage,  some  time  ago,  offered 
to  give  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  to 
Cornell  University,  on  condition  that  the 
authorities  would  open  its  doors  to  women. 
The  condition  was  accepted,  and  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  May  last  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Sage  College  building  was  laid  at  Itha- 
ca. Tne  occasion  brought  together  a  very 
large  audience,  and  the  lour  hours'  speech- 
making  was  mainly  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  President 
Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  was  among 
the  speakers,  and  we  find  the  following  con- 
cerning his  sptech  in  the  Christian  Union, 
It  is  a  good  off-set  to  the  speech  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot  given  in  a  former  number : 

President  Angell,  of  Michigan,  who  came  last, 
and  who  spoke  with  all  his  usual  affluence  and  grace, 
uttered  some  testimony  which  fell  with  a  most  im- 
pressive authority  from  his  lips.  He  alluded  to  the 
three  objections  which  one  commonly  hears  urged 
against  the  higher  co-education  of  men  and  women. 
The  first  is  that  women  are  not  mentally  capable  of 
attaining  such  culture;  the  second  is  that  they  are 
not  physically  capable  of  it ;  and  the  third  intimates 
*'some  kind  of  moral  embarrassment*'  from  the  at- 
tempt. His  testimony  in  reply  to  these  objections 
was  singularly  judicial  and  convincing.  To  the  first 
he  said  this:  **i  give  the  result  of  the  work  at  our 
University  without  any  disparagement  to  the  young 
men, — and  I  say  in  all  frankness,  that  in  all  depart- 
ments of  study  the  young  ladies  have  fully  held  their 
own,  to  say  the  least,  and  no  less  in  the  higher  math- 
ematics than  in  the  departments  of  literature.     They 


have  shown  the  same  variety  of  aptitude,  the  same  ?a» 
rlety  of  skill  that  the  young  men  have.  Some  have 
been  brilliant,  some  have  been  less  so,  some  broken 
at  examination."  To  the  second  he  said  this  ;  "The 
only  way  this  can  be  answered  is  by  experiment. 
Any  lady  who  can  endure  the  draft  that  modern 
dress  and  modern  society  make  upon  her,  can  ccr* 
tainly  endure  any  college  course  so  far  as  physical 
endurance  is  concerne<i.  I  am  simply  here  to  bear 
testimony  in  the  plainest  way  to* what  our  experi- 
ence has  shown.  J  have  made  it  an  object  of  par- 
ticular examination  and  scrutiny,  and  I  am  thorough* 
ly  convinced  that  there  is  no  danger  which  need  be 
considered  worthy  of  mention,  in  any  young  woman, 
in  tolerably  good  health,  pursuing  the  regular  course 
prescribed,  nor  has  it  actually  been  the  case  that 
they  have  l^en  impaired  in  health  by  the  course." 
In  reply  to  the  third  objection,  he  said  :  "None,  cer- 
tainly, can  hold  more  to  this  opinion  than  I,  that  if 
there  was  to  be  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  that  charm, 
that  delicacy,  which  is  to  woman  what  the  color  is  to 
the  flower,  that  nameless  something  that  poets  strive 
to  describe  but  cannot,  that  something  which  attracts 
us  to  woman,  if  this  were  to  be  lost  it  were  indeed, 
in  my  judgment  too  great  a  cost  to  pay.  If  we 
were  to  make  masculine  women,  or  blue  stockings, 
then,  for  one,  let  me  have  the  privilege  of  resigning 
my  position.  But  I  wish  to  testify,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience has  gone, — I  give  tt  only  as  three  years'  ex- 
perience— I  must  say  I  see  no  possible  tendency  in 
this  direction," 


Shooting  Too  High. — Inexperienced 
soldiers,  when  in  battle,  usually  shoot  too 
high,  and  their  officers  are  compelled  to 
give  them  frequent  cautions  on  this  point 
of  discipline.  The  fault  is  quite  as  com- 
mon with  raw  teachers  as  with  raw  soldiers. 
Indeed,  a  good  part  of  the  teaching  done  in 
our  schools  is  aimed  above  the  mark. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  pupils  are 
engaged  in  the  study  of  branches  they  do 
not  understand.  A  few  days  since  we  met  ^ 
on  the  street  a  bright-looking  little  girl  uf 
twelve  years  of  age  on  her  way  from  school. 
She  was  carrying  with  her  a  formidable  load 
of  books,  and  our  curiosity  prompted  us  to 
stop  her  in  order  to  see  what  kind  of  books 
they  were.  Among  them  wds  a  work  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  one  on  Rhetoric,  one 
on  English  Literature,  one  on  History,  and 
a  Latin  Grammar.  Altogether,  she  was 
engaged  in  the  study  of  thirteen  branches. 
A  little  inquiry  satisfied  us  that  she  was 
gaining  but  the  merest  smattering  of  know- 
ledge of  the  studies  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  or,  in  other  words,  that  her  teacher 
was  shooting  too  high,  as  well  as  scattering 
his  fire  so  widely  as  to  produce  very  little 
effect. 

We  are  satisfied  that  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren are  reading  in  Fourth  and  Fifth  Read- 
ers who  ought  to  be  reading  in  Second  or 
Third;    studying    formal   Geography  who 
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ought  to  be  engaged  with  Object  Lessons ;  j 
struggling  mechanically  with  the  higher 
parts  of  Arithmetic  who  are  very  imperfect 
in  the  elements;  worrying  themselves  and 
their  parents  and  teachers  in  striving  to 
commit*  to  memory  the  abstract  rules  of 
Etymology  and  Syntax,  which,  when  com- 
mitted, will  lie  upon  their  mental  stomachs 
a  sour,  indigested  mass,  impairing  their 
power  to  digest  healthy  food. 

This  kind  of  teaching,  and  all  teaching 
like  it,  is  shooting  above  the  mark.  It  is 
fighting  to  no  purpose,  throwing  away 
ammunition,  and  expending  energy  without 
doing  any  execution.  Let  teachers  aim 
lower,  aim  straight  at  the  mark,  watch  the 
effect  of  their  fire,  and  keep  firing  where  the 
fire  tells  till  the  enemy  gives  way. 


MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


. 


THE  editor  of  the  Minnesota  Teacher^ 
Prof.  George  M.  Gage,  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  two  articles  in  The  Teacher^  written 
by  him  on  the  subject  of  *'Nornial  Schools 
and  Model  Schools,*'  and  asks  us  to  give 
our  opinion  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
claiming  that  the  settlement  of  the  question 
is  just  now  of  much  importance,  in  view  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  Normal  Schools,  espe- 
cially in  the  West  and  South.  In  response  to 
this  request,  we  present  below  briefly  the 
results  of  our  own  observation  and  thinking 
with  reference  to  the  subject. 

T.  We  realize  so  fully  the  necessity  of 
s^^cial  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching, 
that  we  advocate  the  establishment  of  Nor- 
mal Schools  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply 
with  teachers  all  the  schools  of  the  State, 
high  and  low.  Where  this  end  cannot  be 
fiilly  attained,  the  policy  should  be  adopted 
of  approximating  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 

2.  Theoretically^  we  hold  that  Normal 
Schools  should  be  strictly  professional ;  that 
is,  that  they  should  confine  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  imparting  instruction  in  the 
philosophy  and  history  of  education  and  in 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  requiring 
their  pupils  to  come  to  them  equipped  with 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  discipline  to 
enter  profitably  upon  this  work, 

3.  Practically,  we  know  that  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  school  affairs  among  us. 
Normal  Schools  upon  the  basis  we  have 
named  as  theoretically  sound  are  an  im- 
possibility. Prof.  Gage  speaks  of  "  profes- 
sional*' Normal  Schools;  but  Normal 
Schools  of  a  strictly  professional  character 


are  not  be  found  in  this  country,  nor,  so 
far  as  we  are  advised,  in  any  other.  The 
time  may  be  near  when  at  least  one  such 
school  can  be  established  in  each  of  our  large 
States  educationally  well  advanced  ;  but  at 
present  the  work  of  Normal  Schools  must  be 
partly  professional  and  partly  academic ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  must  be  its  charac- 
ter in  the  great  majority  of  them  for  long 
years  to  come. 

4.  In  our  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  the 
best  policy  respecting  Normal  Schools  for  a 
State  to  require  from  them  the  greatest 
amount  of  professional  instruction  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed  will 
admit  of.  They  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
the  several  branches  of  knowledge  only  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  helped,  and  only  as  long 
as  the  state  of  things  which  now  renders  it 
necessary  shall  continue.  Constant  effort 
should  be  made  in  every  Normal  School  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  its  academic  teaching, 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  its  profes- 
sional teaching.  A  school  that  does  not 
grow  in  this  way  is  virtually  dead. 

All  this  is  said  in  full  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  branch  of  knowledge  may  be  taught  to  a 
student  with  reference  to  his  teaching  it  to 
others,  and  that  this  kind  of  teaching  may 
be  quite  unlike  that  which  has  no  such  ref- 
erence. But  when  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing come  to  be  well  understood  and  properly 
applied  in  the  school  room,  no  such  differ- 
ence will  appear.  Even  now  our  best 
academies  and  high  schools  teach  the  several 
branches  in  their  courses  of  study  equally 
as  well  and  in  the  same  way  as  our  best 
Normal  Schools.  When  all  do  so,  Normal 
Schools  will  either  not  be  wanted,  or  they 
must  occupy  a  distinctive  place  in  the  field 
of  educational  effort. 

5.  A  Normal  School  is  incomplete  with- 
out a  Model  School,  or  a  school  of  practice. 
Good  theoretical  teachers  can  be  made, 
doubtless,  without  such  an  auxiliary;  but  it 
is  like  learning  to  swim  without  going  into 
the  water,  like  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
surgery  without  handling  the  knife,  like  be- 
coming a  painter  without  touching  a  brush. 
No  one  can  learn  to  teach  but  by  teaching; 
and  his  first  efforts  should  be  made  under 
the  eye  of  a  master.  It  proves  nothing  to 
say  that  one  Normal  School  without  a 
Model  School  is  better  than  another  with 
one;  for  the  first  may  be  good  notwith- 
standing this  defect,  and  the  second  maybe 
poor  though  fully  equipped  for  the  work. 

But  in  advocating  the  advantage  of  Model 
Schools  in  connection  with  Normal  Schools, 
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we  would  not  be  understood  as  bestowing 
indiscriminate  praise  upon  these  institutions. 
We  have  seen  some  so-called  Model  Schools 
which  were  much  more  cumbrous  than  use- 
ful— so  large,  indeed,  that  a  Normal  School 
became  rather  an  appendage  to  them  than 
they  to  it.  What  is  wanted  in  connection 
with  a  Normal  School  is  classes  of  small 
children  learning  the  elements  to  be  taught 
mainly  by  the  teacher-students,  not  a  large 
graded  school  simply  to  be  looked  at  by 
them.  If  one  can  teach  the  beginnings  of 
things  he  can  teach  all  he  knows. 

Nor  do  we  wish  to  endorse  the  folly  of 
sending  classes  of  teacher-students  into  a 
Model  School  to  look  on  a  few  days  to  see 
how  teaching  is  done  without  doing  any  of 
the  work  themselves,  or  that  of  expecting 
such  teacher-students  to  acquire  much  skill 
in  the  art  of  storing  the  human  mind  and 
forming  the  human  character  in  a  practice 
of  an  hour  or  two  a  day  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  We  would  connect  the  Normal 
School  and  the  Model  School  together  or- 
ganically. We  would  give  them  one  life 
and  one  spirit.  As  fast  as  a  student  acquires 
the  theory  of  teaching,  he  should  at  once  be 
allowed  to  see  it  put  in  practice,  and  to  put 
it  in  practice  himself.  The  science  and  the 
art  should  grow  together;  knowledge  and 
skill  should  march  forward  hand  in  hand. 
No  harm  should  come  from  his  ignorance  or 
want  of  skill  to  the  young  minds  or  hearts 
with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact,  but 
with  a  constant  Mentor  by  his  side  he  should 
learn  to  know  and  love  his  work. 


EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS. 


IN  a  recent  trip  to  the  West,  we  took  oc- 
casion to  inquire  personally  concerning 
the  objects  of  the  new  organization  among 
farmers,  called  Granges.  This  organization 
is  very  strong  in  the  Western  States,  espe- 
cially so  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 
Among  the  most  prominent  objects  at  which 
these  bodies  of  farmers  aim,  we  were  pleased 
to  learn  from  the  very  best  authorities,  is 
that  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  pub- 
lic school  systeni.  They  begin  to  realize 
that  the  education  of  farmers  has  not  been 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  take  that  lead  in 
public  affairs  which  their  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  demand.  They 
mean  now  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  see  no 
better  way  to  begin  the  work  than  to 
strengthen  the  system  of  free  schools  already 
established  and  producing  good  fruit.  Hence 


at  most  of  their  public  meetings  they  make 
speeches  and  pass  resolutions  favoring  a  bet- 
ter education  for  farmers.  The  Missouri 
farmers  in  particular,  at  their  convention  at 
Jefferson  City,  held  during  the  first, week  in 
October,  took  an  advanced  position  on  the 
question  of  education.  'They  are  not  satis- 
fied with  having  their  children  taught  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  but  seem  deter- 
mined that  they  shall  enjoy  the  advantages 
arising  from  a  study  of  the  higher  branches. 

We  need  scarcely  say  how  well  pleased 
we  are  that  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  see 
that  education,  enlightened  citizenship,  lies 
at  the  very  foundation  of  all  prosperity, 
whether  material  or  political.  Farmers  as  a 
class  have  had  little  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  because  as  a  class  they  have 
been  poorly  educated.  Their  interests  have 
no  doubt  suffered  in  consequence.  They 
now  begin  to  realize  what  has  been  lost,  and 
to  be  ready  to  take  the  only  step  that  will 
enable  them  to  regain  it.  The  one  thing 
the  farmers  want  is  more  knowledge,  more 
culture,  for  with  these  will  come  the  power 
to  correct  their  wrongs  and  to  secure  their 
rights. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  insert  here 
some  sensible  remarks  on  the  "Education 
of  Farmers"  which  we  find  in  a  copy  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

EDUCATION   OF   FARMERS. 


We  are  apt  to  take  too  much  of  a  dollar-and-cent 
view  of  the  question  of  agricultural  education.  In  so 
many  years,  a  young  man  could  earn  so  much  money ; 
will  it  pay  him  to  give  this  up  in  order  that  he  rnajr 
get  an  education  which  will  enable  him  in  later 
life  to  make  more  money  than  he  could  without  it? 
Will  any  education  that  can  be  gained  at  school  make 
a  better  money  gelier  of  a  boy  than  would  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  attention  given  to  learning  the 
practical  operations  of  the  farm  ? 

Without  stopping  to  answer  the  propositions— 
which  are  foreign  to  our  purpose — ^we  desire  to  call 
attention  toother  considerations  that  must  have  weight 
with  all  thoughtful  persons.  The  greatest  prosperity 
of  farmers,  as  a  class  and  individually,  must  come 
from  causes  which  will  advance  farming  as  an  occn- 
pation.  No  permanent  and  satisfactory  prosperity 
can  attend  any  calling  which  is  not  held  in  good  re- 
pute, and  no  calling  in  these  modem  days  can  beheld 
in  good  repute  which  is  not  represented  by  at  least 
a  fair  proportion  of  men  of  education  and  intelligence. 
In  the  so-called  "  professions,"  in  mechanics,  and  in 
trade,  the  tendency  is  toward  better  and  better  edu- 
cation, and  a  more  and  more  cultivated  intelligence, 
and  the  degree  of  respect  in  which  they  are  severally 
held  is  in  all  cases  proportionate  to  the  intelligence 
of  its  representative  men. 

In  the  future  allotment  of  honor  and  influence,  and 
consequently  of  prosperity,  that  calling  will  take  the 
lead  whose  representative  men  are  the  most  distin- 
guished for  education  and  cultivation,  and  that  will  fall  I 
to  the  rear  in  which  there  has  been  the  least  progress  in.! 
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these  respects.  The  road  of  the  future  is  an  ascend- 
ing one,  and  progress  over  it  is  to  be  secured  much 
more  by  the  aid  cf  mind  than  by  the  aid  of  matter. 
Those  who  Uke  and  keep  the  lead  in  the  race  will 
do  so  because  of  their  brains  rather  than  of  their  bodies, 
and  the  leadership  will  imply  control  over  those  who 
ire  behind  (and  therefore  beneath)  them.  How  far 
their  rule  will  be  merciful  will  depend  on  conditions 
which  we  caqnot  now  foresee,  but  that  they  will  rule 
is  as  certain  as  that  mind  has  always  ruled  over  brute 
force.  If  farmers  can  take  the  lead,  farming  will  be 
a  favored  and  fortunate  occupation.  If  they  must  fall 
to  the  reitr,  it  will  be  a  degraded  and  an  \infortunnte 
one.  Whether  it  is  one  or  the  other,  depends  on  the 
extent  to  which  farmers  are  educated  and  enabled  to 
stand  a  fair  chance  in  the  "  struggle  for  the  lead," 
and  oar  successors  will  be  the  lords  of  the  land  or  a 
down-trodden  peasantry,  according  as  they  are  edu- 
cated or  not  We  assume,  of  course,  that  prosperity 
.and  intelligence  will  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  as 
we  gain  in  education  we  shall  gain  in  wealth.  At 
the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the  best  chance  for  the 
ftiture  of  our  craft  lies  in  the  ability  of  its  represen- 
tatives to  take  a  high  stand  for  education  and  intelli- 
gence. Believing  this,  wclong  for  the  better  general 
education  of  farmers ;  not  of  those  of  the  farmers' 
sons  who  are  destined  for  other  occupations,  but 
especially  for  those  who  are  to  stay  on  the  farm.  Let 
US  bring  better-trained  brains  to  the  performance  of 
oar  work,  and  shed  the  light  of  cultivation  and  re- 
finement over  our  hearthstones,  and  we  may  confi- 
dently look  for  a  success  which  mere  wealth  could 
not  secure. 


A  DARK  CORNER. 


WORK    FOR  PHILANTHROPISTS. 


A  THOUGHTFUL  writer  remarks  that 
"the  only  real  danger  that  threatens 
American  institutions  is  ignorance."  He 
is  right.  All  our  dangers  centre  in  this  one, 
and  the  most  important  question  of  the  age 
is  how  to  guard  against  it.  The  statesman- 
ship of  the  nation,  however,  seems  almost 
blind  to  it,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it 
may  not  sleep  until  the  case  becomes  en- 
tirely hopeless. 

The  School  Journal  cannot  but  think  it 
has  done  its  duty  in  the  premises.  Month 
after  month,  in  season  and  sometimes,  it 
may  be,  out  of  season,  it  has  called  attention 
to  the  appalling  fact  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  children  are  growing  up  in  virtual 
ignorance — ^growing  up  to  be  voters  and 
the  mothers  of  voters,  with  scarcely  better 
qualifications  for  citizenship  than  the  ani- 
mals of  the  stall  or  the  sty.  The  following 
article,  cut  from  the  Pittsburgh  Telegraph  oi 
June  12,  describes  a  dark  corner  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  There  are  other  corners 
equally  dark  in  the  same  and  in  other  cities, 
and  even  in  some  of  our  country  districts. 
School  directors  are  the  chosen  guardians 


of  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth — will 
they  not  let  the  light  of  knowledge  shine  into 
some  of  the  dark  places  in  their  respective 
districts  ?  It  is  as  much  their  duty  to  bring 
the  children  under  their  care  to  school  as  it 
is  to  care  for  them  when  there.  We  do  not 
want  less  work  in  school,  but  we  want  more 
out  of  school.  And  teachers,  too — will  they 
pass  by  on  the  other  side  and  let  these  suf- 
fering ones  perish  ?  Teachers  can  do  much 
to  cure  the  evil ;  will  they  try  ?  But  read 
the  article : 

The  question  was  asked,  last  Sunday,  from  the 
pulpit  of  one  of  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  the 
city,  "  How  many  members  of  this  congregation  have 
ever  visited  the  Point,  and  gone  among  its  homes  of 
wretchedness,  as  a  part  of  their  Christian  work  ?'' 
The  clergyman  who  asked  the  question,  had  mani- 
festly answered  it  to  his  own  satisfaction  or  dissat- 
isfaction before  asking  it  The  number  who  had 
accepted  this  as  a  part  of  the  mission  of  duty,  was 
exceedingly  small.  What  is  true  of  that  church,  we 
very  much  fear,  is  true  of  the  other  churches  of  the 
city,  and  of  that  poition  of  the  community  which  the 
churches  do  not  include. 

And  yet  a  field  which  the  home  missionary,  espe- 
cially if  he  labor  for  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral 
well-being  of  the  people,  might  more  profitably  and 
industriously  cultivate,  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Throughout  Pittsburgh,  "  The  Point"  is  known  and 
accepted  as  one  principal  region  where  poverty  and 
wretchedness  find  a  home,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
anything  like  prosperity  and  hopeful  happiness.  It  is 
known  that  here  the  families  of  the  very  few  are  hud- 
dled together  in  the  dreadful  intimacy  born  of  abject 
poverty ;  that  each  roof  gives  shelter,  such  as  it  is,  to 
throngs  of  human  beings  ;  that  the  surroundings  are 
those  of  poverty,  squalor  and  unhealthfulness ;  and 
that  the  life  begun  here  is  begun  in  misery,  neglect, 
and  dense  ignorance.  At  the  Point  it  is  that  the 
Board  of  Health  has  to  put  forth  its  most  energetic 
and  persistent  efforts,  and  with  results  not  the  most 
encouraging;  it  is  at  the  Point  that  the  police  find 
some  of  their  liveliest  experiences,  when  bad  whisky 
and  general  wretchedness  boil  up  together  into  riot 
and  loud  uproar;  it  is  at  the  Point  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  boot  blacks  and  newsboys  of  the  city  have 
their  homes ;  and  it  is  at  the  Point  the  educator 
grows  bitterly  discouraged  at  the  great  work  to  be 
done,  and  the  small  prospect  of  its  ever  being  accom- 
plished. , 

In  this  dismal  and  unttappy  locality,  where  poverty, 
degradation  and  all  sort(  of  wretchedness  are  brought 
together  in  compact  companionship — for  the  district 
is  not  an  extended  one — there  are  many,  very  many 
children.  They  should  be  happy,  care-free,  sur- 
rounded by  comfort  and  tenderness,  as  befitR  child- 
hood. How  happy  they  are.  how  free  from  care, 
how  comfortably  and  ten<lerly  surrounded,  in  such  a 
place  as  the  Point,  may  be  dimly  imagined;  but  how 
much  their  condition  might  be  improved  by  earnest 
and  sustained  philanthropic  effort,  cannot  be  told  till 
the  experiment  is  tried. 

Rev.  Develin,  of  the  Point  Catholic  Mission,  states 
that  there  are  352  poor  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  years,  now  enrolled  as  attendants  at 
the  Mission  School  located  there.  How  many  at- 
tend the  public  schools  is  not  known,  but  the  number 
is  very  small.    The  reverend  gendeman   estimates. 
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also,  that  there  are  350  children  between  the  ages 
mentioned,  of  his  congregation,  who  do  not  attend 
any  school  whatever.    Those  who  do  attend  the  mis- 
sion school  do  so  very  irregularly.     The  girls,  as  op- 
portunity offers,   drop   out  temporarily  to  do  such 
work  as  young  girls  can  find  to  do,  and  so  render  the 
hard  lot  of  the  family  less  hard,  and  the  boys,  in  busy 
times,  leave  school  to  sell  newspapers  and  black  boots. 
Times  may  be  somewhat  changed  for  the  better  now; 
bui  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  school  suffered  sud- 
den and  unexpected  losses  from  time  to  time  by  the 
precipitate  departure  of  scholars  at  all  hours.  A  moth- 
er would  make  her  appearance  at  the  school-room  aoor 
and  peremptorily  order  her  boy  or  her  girl  to  come  out 
at  once,  to  *'go  of  an  errand"  for  her,  and  no  matter 
what  the  remonstrances  of  the  teacher,  the  boy  or  the 
girl  would  leave  book  or  recitation   bench   to  go. 
Sometimes  the  object  of  the  errand  was  stated  in 
round  terms  by  the  mother,  <*  htf  must  go  bring  me 
a  cup  of  ale."     The  female  teachers  had  a  hard  time 
of  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  establishment,  which  is 
not  at  all  an  old  establishment.  Irate  mothers  and  ut- 
terly untrained  children  were  the  sources  of  vast  trou- 
ble, not  only  to  the  teachers,  but  to  Father  O'Rourke, 
Father  Develin's  predecessor.  Of  course,  such  school- 
ing as  these  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  children  get 
under  such  unfavorable  circumstances  is  far  better 
than  none ;  but  equally,  of  course,  the  educational  re- 
sults are  far  short  of  what  miight  be  desired. 

A  reporter  of  this  paper  very  recently  accompanied 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  on  his 
round  at  the  Point.  The  walk  was  not  a  long  one, 
comprising  a  short  portion  of  Water  street,  and  sec; 
tions  of  Short,  First,  Second,  Third  and  Stanwix 
streets,  and  it  did  not  occupy  more  than  half  an 
hour's  time.  In  that  brief  walk  the  reporter,  by 
actual  count,  encountered  four  hundred  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor;  children  whose  homes  were  in  the 
cellars,  shanties  and  attics,  and  whose  lives  thus  far 
have  brought  them  few  fairer  scenes  than  the  wretch- 
ed surroundings  of  filth  and  squalor  on  which  they 
open  their  eyes  every  morning.  All  were  poor, 
most  of  them  very  poor;  but  among  them  were 
many  bright,  intelligent,  sweet  faces — ^faces  belong- 
ing to  children  who  had  evidently  not  yet  been 
spoiled  by  the  surroundings  that  environed  them,  and 
who  might,  under  happier  circumstances,  be  trained 
to  usefulness  and  intellectual  achievement.  Most  of 
the  children  were  ragged,  dirty,  and  wholly  unkempt, 
but  a  few  of  them  were  clean,  and  their  clothing,  poor 
though  it  was,  neat  and  scrupulously  cared  for.  The 
mothers  had  done  the  hc&\.  they  could  for  them,  but 
the  best,  evidently,  was  so  little. 

All  these  children  were  out  of  doors,  playing  in 
in  such  play-grounds  as  the  region  affords ;  for  chil- 
dren, happily,  will  take  some  enjoyment  out  of  the 
hardest  lot  life  gives  them.  But  what  play  grounds 
were  these  in  which  to  indulge  childish  sports  I  The 
gutters  full  of  filth;  narrow,  dirty  alleys,  reeking  with 
uncleanness ;  little  courts,  the  air  of  which  was  heavy 
with  unwholesome  odors,  and  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  the  filth  and  garbage  of  the  city  is  deposited — 
these  constitute  the  play-ground  where  the  "  happy 
hours  of  childhood  "  are  whiled  away  by  such  lx>y8 
and  girls  as  dwell  at  the  Point. 

And  what  of  the  homes  from  which  they  come  to 
their  play  and  to  their  hard  work  as  well,  and  to 
which  they  go  back  when  the  play  and  woik  are  fin- 
ished ?  They  are  the  homes  of  the  very  poor ;  of 
those  who,  however  much  they  may  wish  to  do  for 
their  children,  can  do  but  very,  very  little.     They  are 


very  crowded  and  very  contracted  homes.  In  a  few 
instances  a  family  has  two  rooms  to  live  in ;  in  more 
instances  only  one ;  and  in  numerous  instances  two 
or  more  families  occupy  one  room  in  common.  The 
homes,  many  of  them,  are  in  cellars,  many  of  them 
just  under  hot,  low  roofs.  Many  of  them  have  no 
entrance  save  through  a  narrow,  noisome  alley,  or 
out  of  a  reeking,  unwholesome  court ;  all  of  them 
have,  for  atmosphere,  the  stifliing  smoke  of  neighbor- 
ing foundries  and  the  stench  of  neighboring  filth.  In 
many  instances  such  poor  efforts  as  could  be  made  tu 
brighten  these  homes  had  been  made.  Here  and 
there  a  geranium  in  bloom  stood  in  a  broken  pot  on 
the  window  sill,  and  one  or  two  little  rosebushes 
were  encountered,  but  the  attempts  at  brightening 
only  showed  how  hopelessly  much  there  was  to  bright- 
en that  could  not  be  brightened.  In  one  sin^^le 
building,  thirty  families  have  their  homes.  In  this  one 
building,  there  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  children.  There  is  enough  in  that  single  fac 
to  furnish  abundant  food  for  the  thoughtful  philan 
thropist  to  digest. 


The  School-Room. 


IT  appears  that  the  men  distinguished  in 
science  have  usually  been  born  in  small 
towns,  and  educated  by  imperfect  teachers, 
who  made  the  boys  think  for  themselves. 
Nothing  is  brought  out  more  clearly  in  the 
work  that  the  first  desideratum  in  scientific 
education  is  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  the 
observation  of  real  things,  and  that  too  much 
encouragement  of  the  receptive  faculty  is  a 
serious  error.  The  author  justly  laments 
that  the  art  of  observation  is  not  only  un- 
taught, but  is  actually  discouraged  by  mod- 
ern education.  Children  are  apt  and  eager 
to  observe ;  but,  instead  of  encouraging  and 
regulating  their  instincts,  the  school-masters 
keep  them  occupied  solely  on  internal  ideas, 
such  as  grammar,  the  vocabularies  of  differ- 
ent languages,arithmetic,  history  and  poetry. 
They  learn  about  the  living  world  which 
surrounds  them  out  of  books,  and  not 
through  their  own  eyes.  One  of  the  refor- 
mations he  proposes,  is  to  make  much  more 
use  of  drawing  as  a  means  of  careful  obser- 
vation, compelling  the  pupils  to  draw  quickly 
the  object  they  have  to  describe,  from  mem- 
ory, after  a  short  period  allowed  for  its  ex- 
amination. He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the 
encouragement  of  a  class  of  scientific  sine- 
curists  like  the  non-working  fellows  of  our 
colleges,  who  should  have  leisure  to  investi- 
gate, and  not  be  pestered  by  the  petty 
mechanical  work  of  continual  teaching  and 
examining. — Galton, 


Teaching  Spelling. — Good  spellers  are  scarce 
and  one  reason  is  that  spelling  is  not  well  taught 
When  we  left  the  common  school  we  could  spell 
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Webster's  spelling  lK>ok  through,  and  not  miss  more 
words  than  we  missed  in  the  first  composition  we 
were  requited  to  write  when  we  went  to  college.  The 
trouble  was  that  the  words  that  we  had  learned  to 
'  spell  were  not  the  words  we  wanted  to  use  when  we 
wrote  compositions.  What  was  true  of  us  is  true  of 
many  others,  and  the  lesson  we  should  learn  is  this  : 
Teach  children  to  spell  the  words' they  use.  Teach 
them  to  spell  every  word  in  their  reading  lessons. 
Teach  them  to  spell  all  the  words  in  their  arithmetic, 
geography  and  grammar  lessons,  and  teach  them  to 
spell  the  words  they  use  in  reciting.  This  is  not  im- 
posing so  great  a  task  as  many  may  think,  if  the 
work  is  begun  with  the  study  of  each  subject  and 
kept  up  regularly.  If  a  child  is  taught  to  spell  all 
the  words  in  each  reading  less>on,  for  example,  the 
task  is  light,  for  not  many  new  words  will  occur  in 
any  one  lesson.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  this 
method  of  teaching  spelling  is,  that  it  does  away 
with  the  use  of  spelling  books,  and  saves  to  the 
teacher  the  time  of  hearing  the  spelling  classes.  In 
our  judgment,  the  spelling-book  should  be  used  in 
school  only  by  advanced  classes. — Indiana  youmai. 

Distorting  Nature. — We  remember  being  once 
upon  a  steamboat  on  one  of  the  western  rivers  a  few ' 
years  ago,  when  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
couple  of  Indians  among  the  deck  passengers.  The 
man  was  not  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  *'  noble 
red  man,"  and  seemed  to  divide  his  time  between  a 
dirty  pipe  and  a  dirtier  blanket  in  which  he  was 
closely  enveloped.  The  "squor,"  as  the  chamber- 
maid called  her,  was  rather  less  forbidding  in  her 
aspect,  and  being  inveigled  into  the  cabin  by  a  dis- 
play of  a  frw  beads  and  other  trinkets,  she  squatted 
oontenle-ily  upon  the  floor  with  her  pappoose  in  her 
arms.  The  latter  attracted  great  attention.  Fastened 
on  the  top  of  its  head  was  a  small,  square  board,  be- 
ing confined  to  its  place  by  bands  passing  underneath 
the  chin  of  the  little  creature.  In  this  way  the 
cranium  was  compressed  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  head  to  attain  its  natural  shape  or  size,  and  in 
consequence  the  adults  of  this  tribe  were  known  as 
Flatheads,  a  name  of  which  they  appear  very  proud. 

I  remember  once  being  in  a  fanner's  family.  I  hap- 
pened to  notice  some  pretty  drawings,  and,  inquiring 
hy  whom  they  were  drawn,  my  hostess  responded : 
''Oh!  that's  some  of  Mary's  work;  she's  always  a 
scratching  around  with  her  pencil  whenever  she  can 
git  a  chance  and  when  she  ought  to  be  a  doin'  some- 
thing usefu  1.  Now  there's  Phebe  Ann  has  pieced  a 
nine  patch  quilt  a'readyand  I  don't  believe  Mary  has 
two  blocks  of  her'n  done.  Them  girls  is  of  such 
.diflferent  turns,  bat  maybe  Mary  will  take  to  sewing 
after  awhile."  **  Are  they  sisters  ?' '  I  asked.  *  •  Oh  1 
no ;  my  man  was  kind  of  uncle  to  Mary's  father,  so 
when  her  mother  died  she  come  here  to  live."  At 
this  juncture  Phebe  Ann  burst  in,  a  rosy-cheeked 
damsel,  *<  Oh !  ma'm,  pap  is  going  to  sew  turnip 
seed'n  corner  of  the  garden,  and  he  wants  me  to  come 
right  out,  for  I  can  help  a  good  bit."  **  Where's 
Marj*  ?"  questioned  the  mother.  "  Oh !  she  seen  a  lot 
of  queer  looking  leaves  and  she  stopped  to  pick  'em. 
I  don't  know  what  she  sees  about  leaves  that  she's 
always  pokin'  among  'em."  And  off  went  the  pro- 
saic Phebe  Ann.  Soon  Mary  entered,  a  tall,  pale- 
faced  girl,  with  her  hands  full  of  leaves.  "  Look ! 
Aunt  Martha,  at  the  beautiful  leaves."  "  Yes,"  was 
the  rejoinder, "  but  don't  litter  the  floor  up  with  'em ; 
pot  'em  nght  away  and  go  and  drive  off  Willis' 
chickens.    They're  after  the  turnip  seed,  I  guess.    I 


ketched  'em  in  the  garden  yesterday,  and  they've 
picked  my  tomattuses  awful."  Soon  Mary  disap- 
peared, and  by  the  lamentations  of  the  good  dame 
over  her  inefficiency,  it  seemed  that  all  attempts  a 
her  domestic  routining  had  proved  eminently  un.suc- 
cessful.  Mary  would  be  "scratching  about"  with 
her  pencil,  leaving  Phebe  Ann  to  the  unmolested  en- 
joyment of  "  nine-patch"  and  turnip  seed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  attempts  are  so  frequently 
made  to  force  mental  activity  into  channels  entirely 
diflferent  from  those  in  which  it  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  move.  Modern  society  in  its  intellectual 
actions  rivals  the  physical  ones  of  the  savage,  until 
the  mental  Flathead  is  almost  as  melancholy  a  spec- 
tacle as  his  barbarous  brother.  In  the  more  refined 
circles  of  society  it  frequently  happens  that  the  young 
girl  is  forced  to  obey  the  dictates  of  fashion  until  all 
the  nobler  attributes  of  her  womanhood  are  destroyed 
and  she  is  reduced  to  a  condition  akin  to  that  in  which 
the  poor  ignorant  squaw  keeps  her  helpless  offspring. 

E.  m'v.  MOORE. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  GEOGRAPHY. 

MARY  HOWE  SMITH. 

NOW  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is 
no  other  subject  of  elementary  instruction 
which  affords  so  great  opportunities  for  mental  cul- 
ture as  are  found  in  the  proper  study  of  geography. 
Every  faculty  of  the  young  mind  can  find  field  for  its 
exercise  therein.  Geographical  forms  of  one  or  an- 
other kind,  as  mountains  or  hills,  plains  or  valleys, 
lakes  or  streams,  are  under  the  eye  of  every  child, 
and  furnish  occasion  to  exercise  most  delightfully 
his  powers  of  observation  and  expression.  With 
these  forms  as  a  basis,  and  through  the  aid  of  pictures, 
the  imagination  can  be  called  into  play  to.  create 
distinct  mental  pictures  of  geographical  forms  and 
regions  not  within  the  reach  of  observation.  The 
immediate  and  obvious  relations  existing  between 
the  surface  and  the  drainage,  the  climate  and  distri- 
bution of  vegetation,  the  natural  characteristics  of  a 
region  and  the  leading  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants,  call 
into  healthful  and  pleasing  action  the  reflective  and 
reasoning  powers,  establish  associations,  and  in  the 
end  give  occasion  for  appropriate  exercise  in  classifi- 
cation and  generalization. 

At  the  beginning,  then,  of  the  study  of  text-books 
in  geography,  precede  the  study  of  each  lesson  by  an 
oral  exercise,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  awaken  and 
direct  thought,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  comprehend 
the  subject-matter  of  the  next  lesson,  and  to  interest 
him  in  it.  In  the  succeeding  recitation,  question 
him  not  only  in  regard  to  his  recollection  of  the  mat- 
ter assigned  for  study,  but  especially  in  regard  to  his 
comprehension  of  it. 

Topical  recitation  as  a  test  of  memory,  questions  as 
a  test  of  the  comprehension,  and  the  preparation  of 
tabular  analysis  of  the  subject  matter  under  discus- 
sion are  all  valuable,  and  should  all  be  employed, 
the  one  or  the  other  being  employed  in  testing  each 
pupil  according  to  the  habit  of  mind  which  the 
teacher  has  discovered  in  him.  If  one  is  inclined  to 
memorize  and  repeat  mechanically,  catch  him  with 
questions  on  the  meanings  of  expressions  used  and 
the  relations  of  facts  stated,  or  require  a  tabular 
analysis,  which,  like  a  genealogical  table,  shall  show 
the  relation  of  each  separate  idea  in  the  next  under 
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consideration  to  all  the  others.  If  the  pupil  has  the 
power  and  can  comprehend  readily  the  habit  of 
thoughtful  study,  but  is  embarrassed  by  a  feeble 
memory,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  topical  recitation 
will,  with  tabular  analysis,  be  most  profitable  for  him 
as  a  compelling  exercise  in  that  direction  in  which 
he  most  needs  strengthening. 

One  more  question  in  regard  to  method  remains 
to  be  answered :  What  shall  we  do  with  little  child- 
ren ?  What  shall  be  the  direction  of  our  **first  steps" 
toward  geographical  knowledge  ?  In  our  judgment, 
if  the  plan  just  outlined  be  pursued  with  the  younger 
classes,  and  every  lesson  be,  as  far  as  possible,  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  reference  to  nature  as  it 
exists  within  the  range  of  the  observation,  it  dis- 
penses with  the  necessity  of  any  introductory  course 
or  first  steps,  so  called.  Still  usage  has  made  such 
a  course  seem  necessary  to  the  majority  of  teachers, 
and  the  question  of  its  character  and  purpose  be- 
comes an  important  one.  An  introductory  course  is 
limited  as  to  character,  first  by  the  feeble  condition 
in  the  very  young  of  nearly  all  the  mental  faculties 
and  observation,  memory,  and  imagination,  and  by 
the  necessity  of  giving  to' the  young  pupil  something 
which  will  be  of  practical  value  to  him  in  case  he 
has  no  subsequent  geographical  course. 

Being  obliged  to  depend  mainly  on  the  pupil's 
power  of  observation  and  imagination  as  avenues  to 
his  mind,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  commence  with  a 
study  of  the  landscape  under  the  eye  of  the  pupil 
from  da%  to  day  for  his  first  geographical  ideas,  and 
upon  these  base  our  instructions  in  regard  to  regions 
beyond  the  range  of  his  observation.  The  attention  be- 
ing directed  to  the  surrounding  landscape,  a  few  well- 
directed  questions  will  enable  the  pupil  to  frame  sim- 
ple definitions  of  the  various  geographical  forms  it 
contains,  which  definition  will  henceforth  be  to  him 
expressive  of  real  mental  concepiions,  instead  of  a 
meaningless  form  of  words,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
After  the  list  of  definitions  of  familiar  forms  is  com- 
plete, lessons  may  be  given  upon  the  location  of  ob 
jects  in  the  landscape  in  terms  expressing  their  dis- 
tance from  the  school-room.  These  lessons  may  be 
followed  by  others  upon  the  climate  of  the  locality. 
The  vegetation  most  common,  whether  forest  trees 
or  cultivated  plants  furnish  material  for  further  les- 
sons in  the  geography  of  nature. 

When  the  geography  of  nature  in  the  locality  is 
complete,  that  of  man  becomes  the  subject  of  study 
and  political  geography.  The  location  and  bounda- 
ries of  the  different  farms,  their  produce,  together 
with  the  reason  why  the  one  farmer  finds  it  most 
profitable  to  raise  cattle  and  wool,  while  another 
raises  grain  and  fruits  —  all  have  their  value  in 
awakening  and  directing  thought  in  reference  to  the 
objects  aiid  events  about  us,  and  form  an  excellent 
preparation  for  future  study. 

Finally,  the  nearest  villages  become  the  text  for 
another  sort  of  lesson.  The  question,  what  are 
these  people  engaged  in  ?  and  why  have  they  gath- 
ered together  at  these  particular  points  ?  answered 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil  as  it  may  be,  be- 
cause it  is  open  to  his  own  observation,  will  give  the 
means  of  hereafter  impressing  upon  his  mind  the  fact 
that  the  location  and  comparative  size  of  cities  are 
not  the  result  of  accident.  It  will  thus  enlist  the 
intelligence  and  consequently  the  interest  of  the  pu- 
pil in  the  Ftudy  of  the  names,  location  and  compar- 
ative size  of  cities,  ordinarily  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  subject.  This  sort  of  work  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  be  extended  to  the  pu- 


pil's own  State ;  and  it  may  be  followed  by  familiar 
conversational  lessons  upon  the  characteristic  regions 
of  our  own  country  and  upon  other  countries  which 
are  great  geographical  types.  In  each  case  these  de- 
scriptive  lessons  in  regard  to  a  country  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  exercises  upon  the  map  of  the  country,  giv- 
ing the  names  and  location  of  a  few  of  its  impor- 
tant mountains,  streams,  and  cities.  The  simple  les- 
sons be'ng  finished,  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  begin 
the  philosophic  course  heretofore  delineated,  and  to 
gain  from  it  the  utmost  it  has  to  give  either  in  knowl- 
edge or  mental  discipline. 

By  this  preparatory  course  several  things  of  value 
have  been  accomplished.  In  the  first  place  the  pu- 
pil has  received  a  .series  of  distinct  and  indelible 
mental  impressions,  instead  of  dead  forms  of  words. 
Second,  a  map  has  become  to  him  a  true  symbol  in- 
stead of  being  itself  the  object  of  study  and  it  thas 
has  an  instructive  power  which  could  in  no  other 
way  have  been  given  it.  Third,  by  learning  to  as- 
sociate ideas  he  has  the  secret  of  permanent  reten- 
tion. Fourth,  he  has  gained  distinct,  permanent 
pictures  of  the  nature  of  the  principal  countries  of 
the  globe;  the  manner  of  life  existing  therein; 
their  location  ;  and  the  characteristics  and  location 
of  their  leading  cities.  Thus  if  he  should  never  re- 
ceive another  lesson  in  geography,  he  has  what  will 
be  of  value  to  him  all  his  life,  instead  of  merely  a 
few  names  and  definitions,  soon  to  pass  away  entirely 
from  his  memory,  which  are  the  sole  results  of  the 
usual  first  steps  or  primary  course. 

Here,  as  in  the  regular  scientific  course,  the  work 
demanded  as  a  preparation  for  future  study  is  the 
very  work  most  valuable  in  case  there  is  to  be  no 
future  study.  Here^  as  everywhere^  the  logical  as 
well  as  philosophical  method  of  proceeding  is  tki 
only  truly  practical  one. — Kansas  Ed.  Journal, 


The  Month. 


THE  Normal  School  at  West  Chester  is 
prospering  finely.  The  boarding  de- 
partment is  entirely  full  of  students,  some 
rooms  in  private  houses  near  the  school 
have  been  rented,  and  still  applicants  have 
been  refused  admission  for  want  of  accom- 
modations The  faculty  consists  of  fourteen 
teachers,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
ablest  connected  with  our  Normal  Schools. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  enlarge  the  build- 
ings by  the  beginning  of  another  school 
year.  We  learn  through  the  West  Chester 
papers  that  the  students  have  projected  a 
course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the 
town  for  the  benefit  of  their  library. 

One  of  the  best  conducted  publications 
of  the  kind  we  have  noticed  was  The  Insti- 
tute Gem,  issued  at  Warren,  during  the  recent 
session  of  the  teachers'  institute  in  that  place. 
The  five  numbers  which  we  received  con- 
tained not  only  a  pretty  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  institute,  but  also  bio- 
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graphical  sketches  of  the  principal  instruc- 
tors, and  other  matter  interesting  to  the 
teachers  present. 

The  principal  and  professors  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Millersville,  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  long  cherished  purpose,  have 
issued  the  first  numberof  a  periodical  which 
they  have  called  the  Normal  Monthly,  "  The 
object  of  the  Normal  Monthly ^^^  says  the 
editor,  '*  will  be  two-fold.  First,  the  higher 
culture  and  fuller  inspiration  of  our  own  pu- 
pils and  graduates  ;  and  second,  the  advance- 
ment of  normal  education  throughout  the 
state  and  country.**  This  is  an  interesting 
and  a  promising  field  of  labor,  and  that  it 
will  be  well  cultivated  no  one  can  doubt  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  men  who  have  under- 
taken the  task.  We  heartily  wish  it  all 
success.  The  first  number  is  filled  with 
interesting  matter,  and  makes  a  tasteful 
appearance. 

Rev.  a.  R.  Horne,  Principal  of  the  State 
Nomial  School  at  Kutztown,  and  for  thirteen 
years  editor  of  the  Educator  and  Pennsyha- 
nia  Teacher^  has  consolidated  his  journal 
with  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Nationa^ 
Enterprise f  and  the  two  consolidated  wiU 
hereafter  be  published  under  the  name  of 
The  National  Educator,  In  his  introductory 
the  editor  says :  "Our  new  sheet  will  be 
principally  an  educational  paper,  discussing 
systems  of  instruction  and  advocating  the 
great  common  school  cause  of  our  State  and 
country,  as  well  as  the  normal  school,  college 
and  seminary,  and  other  educational  inter- 
ests. In  addition  to  this,  our  columns  will 
also  be  devoted,  in  part,  to  literature,  agri- 
culture, religion  and  general  intelligence." 
The  editor  adds  of  himself  a  sentiment  his 
friends  will  be  ready  to  endorse:  **  To  us 
there  is  no  such  word  as  fail.'*  So  the 
National  Educator  may  be  considered  a 
''fixed  fact,'*  and  great  may  be  the  amount 
of  good  it  will  do. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  correspondent  of  the  Martinsburg  (yi ,  Va.) 
Statesman^  in  a  description  of  a  recent  ex- 
cursion over  the  Cumberland  Valley  R,  R., 
from  Martinsburg  to  Harrisburg,  of  some 
two  hundred  Virginians. 

A  little  beyond  Shippensburg  we  stopped  for  half 
an  hour  to  examine  the  State  Normal  School.  We 
were  received  with  great  civility  by  George  P.  Beard, 
the  principal  of  that  institution,  who  had  us  conducted 
through  all  its  different  anartments  It  is  a  school 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  co-education  of 
the  sexesiandit  contains  about  two  hundred  scholars 


— one-half  of  whom  are  young  ladies.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  this  system 
of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes ;  it  is  unknown  in  the 
practice  of  our  State ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
not  wise  and  expedient  because  we  have  not  yet 
adopted  it.  Its  possible  tendency  may  be  to  accom- 
plish one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  purposes  of  edu- 
cation— self-restraint.  Another  feature  in  the  insti- 
tution is  the  regular,  methodical,  physical  exercise 
given  to  the  students ;  and  we  were  invited  into  their 
large  chapel  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  the  calisthe- 
nics or  gymnastics  daily  practiced  by  the  students, 
male  and  female.  To  the  delightful  tones  of  the 
piano  they  were  made  to  move  their  arms,  head  and 
feet,  so  as  to  give  play  to  every  muscle  of  the  body, 
and  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the  action  of  one  hun- 
dred boys  and  girls,  and  their  perfect  accord  with  the 
music,  left  us  in  doubt  which  most  to  admire — the 
poetry  of  music  or  the  poetry  of  motion. 

1- 

Centre  County. — The  following  notice 

is  clipped  from  the  Centre  Hall  Reporter : 

The  teachers  of  Centre  county  are  awake  to  their 
best  interests.  During  the  annual  session  of  their 
normal  school,  held  {it  Centre  Hall,  an  organization 
was  formed,  embracing  some  of  the  most  prominent 
teachers  of  the  county.  Officers  were  elected  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  and  a  constitution  was  adopted.  The 
organization  is  to  be  known  as  the  Centre  County 
Teachers'  Union.  The  object  of  the  "  union"  is  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  to  adopt  some 
liberal  measures  in  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  the 
teacher's  work.  The  science  of  teaching  is  making 
rapid  strides  toward  perfection,  and  is  everywhere 
hailed  as  the  crowning  work  of  the>  common  school 
system  Despite  all  this,  there  seems  to  be  a  want 
of  proper  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  work,  a  truth 
which  is  made  manifest  by  the  mere  pittance  he  re- 
ceives for  his  service.  There  is  no  profession  that 
is  of  greater  moment  than  that  of  teaching;  yet  its 
members  are  so  insignificantly  remunerated  for  their 
services  as  almost  to  bring  the  bltrsh  of  shame  to  the 
face  of  every  true  educator.  Teachers  of  Cenfe 
county,  with  you  lies  the  power  of  correcting  this 
wrong.  Will  you  support  this  Union?  Will  you 
trj'  to  elevate  it  by  your  influence  ^  Remember,  "  in 
union  there  is  strength."  The  teachers  throughout 
the  county  are  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to  at- 
tend the  Teachers'  Institute,  to  be  held  in  Bellefonte 
in  December  next.  An  extra  session  will  be  held 
on  Monday  evening  of  institute  week,  to  consider 
questions  relative  to  the  Teachers'  Union.  Any  per- 
son wishing  information  can  obtain  the  same  by  ad- 
dressing the  president,  P.  J.  Leitzell,  Centre  Hall,  or 
the  secretary,  Miss  Jemima  J.  Tibbens,  Bellefonte. 


Pittsburgh. — The  reunion  of  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland  for  1873  ^^  h^\^  in 
Pittsburgh  in  September  last.  Among  other 
attentions  shown  the  military  dignitaries 
present  was  a  visit  to  the  High  school.  A 
Pittsburgh  paper  thus  speaks  of  it : 

At  a  quarter  past  12  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon,  Geo. 
J.  Luckey,  City  Superintendent,  and  T.  J.  Craig, 
President  of  the  Central  Board  of  Education,  called 
upon  Generals  Sherman,  Hooker,  McDowell,  Whip- 
ple, Negley,  Cnift,  Cist  and  Browne,  and  Colonel 
Matron,  and  brought  them  in  carrirtges  to  the  High 
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school,  to  inspect  the  workings  of  that  institution. 
Principal  Jillson  had  the  boys  and  girls  assembled  in 
the  chapel,  where  they  listened  to  brief  addresses 
by  Sherman,  Hooker,  McDowell  and  Negley,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  education  and  the  du- 
ties of  good  citizenship,  and  the  necessity  of  proper 
preparation  therefor  The  pupils  were  quite  enthu- 
siastic over  the  titled  heroes  of  the  hour,  but  while 
according  due  meed  of  applause  to  all,  reserved  the 
main  explosion  of  their  exuberant  admiration  for 
Fighting  Joe  Hodker.  When  the  old  man  appeared 
the  chapel  fairly  rang  with  welcome.  It  may  be 
added  en  passant  that  Hooker  remarked  yesterday 
that  he  did  not  know  how  his  associates  felt;  but 
Pittsburgh  gave  him  a  heartier  recep'.ion  than  he  had 
ever  received  anywhere  before;  and,  as  a  matter 
which  any  future  historian  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
use,  the  gallant  man  of  Lookout  said,  in  the  same 
connection,  that  he  would  rather  visit  one  High 
school  such  as  that  of  our  growing  and  prosperous 
city  than  twelve  banquets.  The  pupils  deported 
themselves  finely,  and  showed  excellent  discrimina- 
tion in  the  award  of  their  plaudits — giving  them  at 
the  right  time  and  with  proper  volume  and  intensity, 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  extended  to  the  distin- 
guished visitors  for  their  consideration  in  calling 
Generals  Sherman,  Hooker,  McDowell,  Whipple, 
and  others  complimented  City  Supt.  Luckey  and  Prof. 
Jillson  on  the  fine  condition  of  the  institution,  the 
excellent  discipline  among  the  pupils  and  the  gen- 
eral evidences  of  ability  and  judgment  in  the  man- 
agement. 

•    Another  Pittsburgh  paper  has  the  follow 
ing: 

Our  energetic  Superintendent,  Mr.  Geo.  J* 
Luckey,  has  been  hard  at  work  tor  some  time  past 
on  a  most  commendable  enterprise.  It  is  to  estab- 
lish a  school  for  newsboys  and  boot-blacks,  to  beheld 
at  such  an  hour  of  the  day  as  will  accomodate  the 
business  they  are  obliged  to  follow  for  their  daily 
bread.  Last  evening  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Grant  street  school  unanimously  tendered  the  use 
of  a  room  in  their  building  for  the  school,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Central  Board  of  Education  have  agreed 
to  allow  a  teacher  for  it,  th^  enterprise  will  be  put  in 
operation.  It  is  thought  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Board. 


WiLLiAMSPORT. — The  report  of  the  Public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Williamsport  has  been 
published  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  twenty-six 
pages.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  school  board,  the  names  of  its  officers 
and  standing  committees  ;  the  report  of  the 
City  Superintendent;  the  courses  of  study 
pursued  in  the  schools ;  list  of  text-books 
and  teachers;  the  school  regulations,  etc. 
The  whole  is  brief,  but  comprehensive. 
Nothing  in  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
merely  for  show  Judging  from  it  we  would 
say  the  schools  of  Williamsport  are  in  good 
working  condition. 

The  outlines  of  the  system  are  indicated 
in  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  City 


Superintendent,  Mr.  M.  N.  Horton,  which 
we  print  below  entire : 

The  number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  school  term  of  eight  months  ending  May  2d, 
1873,  ^^  3>045-  In  ascertaining  this  number  it  was 
a  rule  to  count  no  pupil  more  than  once,  though  he 
may  have  been  in  attendance  at  several  schools  or  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  though  his  name  may 
have  been  several  times  dropped  from  the  roll  be- 
cause of  non-attendance,  and  as  many  times  re-en- 
rolled on  being  again  admitted.  In  other  words,  it 
is  the  total  number  of  individual  pupils,  and  not  the 
total  number  of  admissions. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  numbers  in  the 
several  departments,  and  the  number  of  seats  fur- 
nished : 

Males. 

High  School 27 

Senior  Department..  168 
Junior  **         „  532 

Primary         "         ..  846 


Females. 

Total. 

Seats. 

35 

62 

66 

214 

382 

336 

5»9 

1,051 

866 

694 

1,540 

921 

1,573         1,462      3,03s      2.189 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  term 
was  1,876.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
was,  as  will  be  seen,  a  much  larger  number,  and 
should  not,  in  making  up  reports,  be  confounded 
with  or  substituted  for  this  one,  which  means  that 
the  total  attendance  of  all  the  pupils  during  the  an- 
nual term  was  equivalent  to  the  attendance  of  1,876 
pupils  daily,  and  without  a  single  absence  during  the 
term. 

The  average  number  belonging  was  2.245,  a  num- 
ber made  up,  in  this  instance,  by  deducting  from  the 
number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance  each  iponth 
the  number  of  those  who  were  known  to  have  with- 
drawn from  school,  together  with  the  number  of 
those  who  had  not  been  in  attendance  for  the  last 
Bve  days  of  the  same  month,  and  then  finding  the 
average  of  the  several  results. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  obtained  by  averaging 
the  monthly  per  cents,  in  the  manner  required  by  the 
School  Department,  is  82.  The  total  average  daily 
attendance  is  62  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  en- 
rolled. 

The  number  of  teachers  continuously  employed, 
including  the  Superintendent,  who  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  to  teaching  in  the  High  School, 
was  at  firet  43,  and  after  three  months,  47.  Of  these, 
10  were  males  and  37  females.  The  teachers  were 
distributed  to  the  several  departments  as  follows:  To 
the  High  School,  the  Superintendent  as  Principal, 
one  assistant  at  ;^8o  per  month,  and  one  general 
assistant,  employed  partly  in  the  High  School  and 
partly  in  the  Washington  building,  at  %^o\  to  the 
Senior  Department,  two  principals  at  ;$ioo,  one  at 
$90,  one  at  ;$75,  and  four  assistants  at  $67 ;  to  the 
Junior  Department,  two  prilicipals  at  tkrj^VNo  at|65,. 
and  twelve  junior  teachers  and  assistants  at  $60,  and 
one  at  I40;  in  the  Primary  Department,  nine  at  I45, 
and  ten  at  ^40.  The  average  rate  of  salaries  per 
month,  and' making  no  allowances  for  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  positions  were  filled  for  less  than 
eight  months,  the  average  of  such  salaries  actually 
paid  were  as  follows : 

Males.        Females.  All. 

Average  rate  per  month,  ^75.33      |6i.i6        I69  20 
Average  paid  •*         "  77.70        52.30         57.70 

The  whole  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  was 
121,537.56.     Inasmuch  as  no  preference,  in  fixing 
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salaries  is  by  your  honorable  body  accorded  to  either 
males  or  females,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  add 
that  of  the  above  sum  71  per  cent,  was  paid  to 
females  and  29  per  cent,  to  males. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  com- 
puted on  the  total  number  of  different  pnpils  as  a 
basis,  was  I7. 10,  or  $0.89  per  month;  on  number 
belonging,  ^956,  or  ^1.19  per  month;  on  total 
average  daily  attendance,  $11.4^,  or  %\  43  per  month. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher 
was  as  follows :  In  all  the  schools,  diflferent  pupils 
65;  l>elonging,  48  ;  average  daily  attendance,  40.  In 
the  Junior  and  Primary  Departments,  different  pupils, 
72;  belonging  54;  average  daily  attendance,  45.  In 
the  Primary  Department  alone,  different  pupils,  83; 
belonging,  66 ;  average  daily  attendance,  54 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  53  ; 
eleven  males  and  forty-two  females.  Average  age, 
35.  Six  had  had  no  experience,  two  had  taught  less 
than  one  year,  twenty- Hve  had  taught  more  than  five 
years,  thirty-six  intended  to  make  teaching  a  perma- 
nent business,  eight  had  attended  a  State  Normal 
School,  four  had  graduated  from  a  State  Normal 
School,  thirteen  held  professional  certificates,  and 
nine  held  permanent  certificates. 

So  far  as  ascertained,  the  number  of  private  schools 
in  the  city  was  eight,  employing  22  teachers,  with  an 
attendance  of  827*  pupils,  at  rates  of  tuition  averaging 
fe3-79  a  year 

The  number  of  persons  of  school  age  residing  in 
the  city  and  not  attending  any  school  during  the 
year  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  500  to  1,000.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  some  provision  will  be  made  for  taking  a 
diy  census  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  and 
(A\itx  items  of  school  statistics  with  reliable  accuracy. 
Iht  population  of  .the  city  (U.  S.  census),  was,  in 
1870, 1  6,030. 

For  ihe  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  quali- 
fications of  teachers  and  of  those  who  propose  to 
become  teachers,  I  have  thought  written  examina- 
tions for  the  most  part  preferrable  to  oral,  and  have 
acted  accordingly.  A  copy  of  the  printed  questions 
on  any  required  subject  is  placed  upon  the  desk  of 
each  teacher  or  applicant,  who  is  required,  uiiaided 
bjr-  books  or  otherwise,  to  write  out  the  answers.  One 
subject  being  finished,  another  follows  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  on.  The  papers  are  afterward  ex- 
amined by  the  Superintendent,  and  the  relative  pro- 
ficiency of  the  applicants  determined  by  the  correct- 
ness and  incorrectness  of  the  answers.  Among  the 
advantages  of  this  over  the  oral  method  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

!•  The  nervous  and  timid  are  comparatively  free 
from  embarrassment. 

2.  Time  is  given  to  take  thought  and  answer 
deliberately. 

3-  No  one  is  superior  to  another  either  in  fortune 
or  favor,  since  all  have  the  same  questions. 

4.  There  is  less  danger  that  the  examiner  will 
inadvertently  give  explanations  by  which  he  answers 
the  question. 

5*  With  a  class  of  any  considerable  number,  the 
examination  can  be  far  more  extended  in  much  less 
time,  since  it  will  take  no  longer  for  forty  to  write  an 
answer  than  for  one. 

In  preparing  and'  selecting  questions,  care  has 
been  taken  10  make  them  such  as  would  be  a  fair 
test  of  the  amount  and  accuracy  of  the  applicant's 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  rather  than  a  measure  of 
his  power  to  remember  and  recite  verbatim  the 
words  of  some  particular  text-book« 


Western   Pennsylvania. 


BY  REV.  M.  B.  SLOAN. 


DURING  the  last  month  it  was    our  privilege  to 
attend  three  teachers'  institutes,  the  first  beini? 
a  "joint  institute  at  Apollo,  Armstrong  county,  which 
was  composed  of  teachers   in  several   townships   in 
Armstrong  and  Westmoreland  counties  cowiiguows  to 
Apollo.     Wo  were  present  but  one  of  the  three  days 
that  the  institute  was  in  session.     Supt.  A.  D.  Glenn, 
of  Armstrong,  and  Supt.  H.  M.Jones   of  Westmore- 
land, were  present.     Mr.  Glenn  was  chosen  president 
of  the  meeting,  and  Miss  Mollie  Morrison,  secretary. 
Messrs.  C.  C.  Emeigh,  A.   D.   Glenn,  H   M.  Jones, 
H.  I.  Gourley,  M.  B.  Sloan,  Rev.  Mr.  Holts,  Rev.  M 
McGill,  Mr.  J.  S.  Walthour,  and  others,  participated 
in  the  exercises.     Miss  Mattie  Simpson  read  an  essay 
on  Reading ;   Miss  Mary  E.  Churn  gave  a  blackboard 
lesson  on  Penmanship;  Miss  Anna  Richards  recited 
an  extract  from  Hiawatha,  and  Miss  Mollie  Morri.son 
read  an  essay  on  Primary  Teaching.  Thursday  even- 
ing was  devoted  to  a  concert  by  the  "  Iron  City  Quar- 
tette," and  a  lecture  by  Rev  Geo  P.  Hays,  President 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.     There  was  a 
good  attendance    during    the   sessions,   nearly   one 
hundred  teachers  being  enrolled. 

Warren. — The  Warren  County  institute  was  held 
at  Warren,  beginning  September  ZQih.  The  regular 
instructors  were  Messrs.  E  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  Robt. 
Curry,  Geo.  J.  Luckey  and  H.  I.  Gourley.  Hon.  G. 
W.  Schofield  gave  the  institute  cordial  greeting  in 
his  address  of  welcome.  Mr.  While  lectured  on 
two  evenings,  Mr.  Curry  one  evening.  Nearly  two 
hundred  teachers  were  reported  present,  and  the  in- 
stitute was  said  to  be  the  most  successful  yet  held  in 
Warren. 

In  last  month's  JotJRNAL  we  stated  that  Mr.  A.  G. 
Owen  had  been  elected  principal  of  the  Warren  pub- 
lic schools.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake,  as 
we  found  Rev,  Rufus  King,  formerly  of  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  in  charge  of  the  schools,  and  learned  that 
Mr.  Owen  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  soldiers' 
orphan  school  at  Titusville. 

Somerset. — The  teac|jers*  institute  of  this  county 
met  Octobei  6ih,  at  Somerset.  Much  of  the  work  of 
this  institute  was  done  by  the  superintendent,  and 
the  teachers  of  the  county.  Mr.  W.  N.  Hull,  of 
Pittsburgh,  gave  instruction  in  penmanship  and  elo- 
cution, and  on  Wednesday  evening  an  entertainment 
to  a  full  house.  Mr  Robt.  Curry,  Dep.  Supt.,  gave 
instruction  in  grammar  and  language,  and  H.  I. 
Gourley  and  M.  B.  Sloan  of  Pittsburgh,  made  several 
addresses.  Rev.  A  E  Truxal  lectured  one  evening 
on  the  True  End  of  Education.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  teachers,  and  in  the  evenings  many 
citizens  of  the  town  were  present. 

Pittsburgh. — There  is  much  interest  just  now 
manifested  in  the  subject  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of 
this  city,  owing  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Miss  Potter,  of  Boston,  who  is  here  to  give 
instruction  on  that  subject,  more  especially  to  the 
teachers.  Her  efforts  are  favorably  spoken  of  by 
those  who  have  been  under  her  instruction.  Perhaps 
no  city  in  the  Union  needs  nr.ore  skilled  draftsmen 
than  Pittsburgh,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  fitting 
that  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  should  be  in- 
structed m  free*  hand  drawing.  We  believe  that  the 
publishing  house  whose  drawing-books  were  recently 
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introduced,  intend  that  Miss  Potter  shall  remain  here 
for  three  months. 

McKeesport. — This  is  one  of  the  many  growing; 
towns  in  Allegheny  county.  It  lies  on  the  huinks  of 
the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  rivers,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Pittsburgh.  It  has  a  commodious 
and  well-arranged  school-house  of  ten  rooms  with 
Mr  L.  L.  Book  as  principal. 

Sewickley. — This  beautiful  village  is  situated  on 
the  Ohio  river  about  twelve  miles  below  Pittsburgh. 
Most  of  its  citizens  are  engaged  in  business  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  City.  Mr.  T.  F,  Newlin  is 
principal  of  the  schools.  Mr.  J.  S.  Wallhour,  for 
merly  of  Latrobe,  Westmoreland  county,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  schools  in  Saltsburg,  Indiana  county, 
while  Wm.  McElveen  succeeds  him  at  Latrobe. 
Mr.  McElveen  last  taught  at  Penn  Station.  Prof. 
Mercer  is  still  conducting  the  "  Memorial  Institute" 
at  Saltsburg. 

Somerset. — This  town  is  rapidly  being  rebuilt,  and 
in  a  much  more  substantial  manner  than  before  the 
great  fire  something  over  a  year  ago.  Formerly 
there  was  an  academy  located  here,  but  for  the  past 
few  years  it  has  been  discontinued,  or  more  correctly 
speaking,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  directors  of 
the  public  schools.  It  has,  howevei,  recently  been 
re-established,  and  is  now  under  the  control 
of  an  efficient  board  of  trustees,  who  are  determined 
to  make  it  a  first-class  institution.  Mr.  H.  F.  Burt, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  has  been  elected  principal, 
with  his  wife  as  assistant,  their  salaries  being 
respectively  $1,200  and  $1,000.  Mr.  Burt  comes 
from  Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  friends  of  the  school 
are  very  much  encouraged  at  the  favorable  opening, 
there  being  about  fifty  pupils  in  attendance.  The 
public  school -house  of  Somerset  is  undergoing  ex- 
sive  repairs  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  use,  Mr. 
C  A.  Snyder  has  been  chosen  principal. 


Personal. 


To  the  Institute  instructors  already  announced,  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  add  the  name  of  S.  G.  Boyd, 
of  Vork,  Pa.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Boyd  attended 
institutes  in  quite  a  number* of  counties,  and  his  in- 
struction was  always  well  received.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  engaged,  as  President  of  the  Peach  Bot- 
tom railway  company,  in  railroading.  And  now  re- 
turning to  his  first  love  for  a  season,  he  is  willing  to 
attend  a  few  institutes. 


We  did  not  know  until  we  picked  up  the  informa- 
tion in  a  newspaper  that  chanced  to  come  into  our 
hands  a  few  days  since,  that  one  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  School  Department,  Prof.  Robert  Curry,  had 
been  honored  by  having  conferred  u[K>n  him  last  July 
by  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  the  degree 
Ph.  D.  Prof.  Curry  is  a  modest  man,  but  to  with- 
hold all  information  of  his  good  fortune  from  his 
friends  is,  we  think,  carrying  the  virtue  of  modesty 
too  far.  If  not  too  late,  we  desire  now  to  congratu- 
late him,  and  to  say  to  the  public  that  the  honor  is 
well  deserved. 


We  notice  by  the  Miners^  Journal  that  Jesse  New 
lin,  the  county  superintendent  of  Schuylkill  county, 
was  recently  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Davis  McCool 
daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  McCool,  of  Pottsville.     In 


noticing  this  marriage  the  Journal  remarks :  "  The 
happy  couple  thus  made  one  are  well  known  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Newlin  is  to-day  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  county  of  Schuylkill.  His  is  a  calling 
than  which  there  is  only  one  higher.  Into  his  hands 
the  educational  interests  of  this  county  have  been 
larerely- entrusted  for  a  long  time,  and  in  caring  for 
them  he  has  exhibited  rare  industry,  devotion  and 
talent.  He  has  earned  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  everybody.  Miss  McCool,  of  one  of  our  best 
families,  has  also  been  identified  with  the  noble  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  won  for  herself  an  enviable 
reputation.  We  trust  we  may  not  be  considered  im- 
pertinent in  sending  after  the  wedded  couple  our 
hearty  congratulations  and  our  best  wishes." 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  Verrill  has  accepted  the  princi- 
palship  of  Homer  Free  Academy  and  Union  School, 
New  York.  His  salary  is  $2,000  per  annum.  The 
school  consists  of  350  or  400  pupils,  some  25  of 
whom,  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  are  preparitig  to 
become  teachers. 


Prof.  Robert  Curry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  now  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  common  schools,  is  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  educators  in  the  State. 
His  experience  has  been  much  aiA  varied  ;  first,  as 
teacher  in  our  public  schools,  afterward  as  principal 
of  an  academy,  next  as  principal  of  a  female  seminary, 
then  as  editor  of  the  National  Educator^  and  lastly 
as  principal  of  the  celebrated  Curry  Institute,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  a  private  normal  school,  which  he  founded 
and  has  carried  on  so  successfully  for  the  last  thirteen 
years. 

Having  been  appointed  Deputy  State  Superinten- 
dent of  common  schools  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  that  office  last  June.  The  degree  of  Ph.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  last  July.  As  Prof  Curry  is  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  possessed  of  ripe  scholarship,  and 
rich  experience,  his  services  as  State  Instructor  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  State. —  Warren  ImtUute 
Gem, 


In  our  notice  of  the  death  of  Prof.  John  F.  Stod- 
dard, which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  Thb 
Journal,  we  were  in  error  in  stating  that  he  had  left 
no  children.  A  promising,  little  daughter  of  four 
years  of  age  remains  as  a  companion  to  comfort  the 
widowed  mother. 


The  services  of  Mr.  S  B.  Heiges,  of  York,  Pa., 
can  be  secured  as  an  institute  instructor  during  the 
Christmas  vacation.  His  lecture  entitled,  **  Moses 
vs.  Darwin,"  has  been  received  with  much  favor. 


-♦■ 


Obituary. 


DR.    P.    R.    WAGENSELLER. 


Dr.  p.  R.  Wagenseller,  of  Selinsgrovc,  Snyder 
county,  who  was  killed  a  short  time  since  by  a 
drunken  ruffian  while  rebuking  him  for  some  bad 
conduct,  was  president  of  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors of  his  district,  and  a  most  earnest  and  active 
friend  of  education.     The  board  very  properly  passed 
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the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  as  a  mark  of 
their  respecl : 

Whereas,  In  the  mysterious  Providence  of  God 
it  hath  been  permitted  that  Dr.  P.  R  Waoenseller, 
President  of  this  Board,  should  be  suddenly  removed 
from  our  number  by  a  cruel  and  violent  death,  while 
we  would  mo^t  humbly  .bow  in  submission  to  the 
will  of  Him  who  is  able  to  bring  good  out  of  seem- 
ing evil,  a  remembrance  of  the  many  virtues  of  the 
deceased  and  particularly  of  his  earnest  and  faith- 
full  labors  to  advance  the  standard  of  education  in 
our  public  schools,  prompts  from  us  an  expression  of 
the  deep  regret  and  sorrow  we  feel,  Therefore — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  P.  R.  Wa- 
GBXSELLEB  the  Board  of  School  Directors  has  been 
deprived    of   an  efficient  President,  and  a  member 


whose  zeal,  experience,  and  many  necessary  quali- 
fications cannot  readily  be  supplied  by  another  ; 
that  the  citizens  of  Selinsgrove,  and  especially  the 
children  and  youth  of  our  town,  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  real  friend — one  who  ever  placed  the  high- 
est estimate  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  ed- 
ucation, and  labored  unselfishly  to  bring  its  advan- 
tages within  the  reach  of  all. 

Resolved,  Th2X  we  hereby  tender  to  the  widow 
and  afflicted  family  of  the  deceased,  our  most  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  their  sad  bereavement,  trusting  that 
they  may  be  consoled  by  a  firm  faith  and  confidence 
in  Him  **  who  maketh  even  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him." 

Isaac  Fisher,  Pres't 

A.  M.  Carey,  Sect'y. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,  1 
Harrisburg,  November,  1873.      i 

JOHN  DAVIS,  Esq.,  has  been  commissioned 
Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Allegheny  City, 
Salary,  ^2,000  per  annum.  Philadelphia  and  Lan- 
caster are  now  the  only  two  large  cities  in  the  State 
that  have  not  elected  city  superintendents. 


REPORTS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 


Wk  publish  below  a  list  of  the  counties  whose  an- 
nual reports  and  certificates  have  all  been  received  ; 
also  the  date  when  the  counties  became  full,  showing 
the  degree  of  promptness  evinced  by  the  various 
school  officers  throughout  the  State : 
I.  Lebanon July    z 


tt 


2.  Carbon " 

3.  Franklin " 

4.  Mifflin " 

5.  Lawrence 

6.  Nurtbumberland... 

7.  Kke " 

8.  Burks " 

9.  Montour " 

>o.  Monroe Aug. 

«i.  Wayne " 

Is.  Adams " 

13.  Juniata " 

14.  WestmoreUpnd " 

15.  Bedfotd " 

16.  Berks " 

17.  Centre " 

18.  Cumberland '* 

19  Washington " 


3 
39 

«9 

30 
30 
30 

3« 

3» 

a 
2 

5 
5 
5 

6 

n 
15 


ao.  Fulton Aug.  z8 

az.  Warren « **     25 

aa.  Erie "     a6 

33.  Huutittgdon " 

34.  Montgomery 

35.  Perry 

36.  Susquehanna 

27.  Blair 

a8.  Bradford " 

39.  Columbia .Sept. 

30.  Mercer " 

Northampton 

Venango 

Chester " 

Union '. ** 

York " 

36.  Clarion " 

37.  Indiana Oct. 

38.  X'ycomiiig " 


31 
3a 
33 
34 
35 


« 


tt 


tt 
tt 


36 

36 

26 
26 
27 

2 
2 
3 

3 
18 

1 


Of  the  remaining  counties,  Armstrong,  Beaver, 
Butler,  Clearfield,  Crawford,  Dauphin,  Delaware, 
Forest,  Greene,  Jefferson,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Schuyl- 
kill, Snyder  and  Somerset  have  each  one  out ;  Cam- 
bria, Cameron,  Clinton,  Sullivan  and  Wyoming, 
each  two;  Elk,  Fayette,  Tioga  and  Potter,  each  three; 
McKean,  four ;  and  Allegheny  and  Luzerne,  each 
Jive — total,  51  out. 

♦ 

WORK  IN  THE  FIELD. 


During  the  six  weeks  intervening  between  the  first 
of  September  and  the  thirteenth  of  October,  Dep. 
jSnpt.  Curry  attended  six  institutes  held  in  the  coun- 
ies  of  Susquehanna,  Bradford,  McKean,  Butler, 
Warren  and  Somerset,  respectively.  During  this  in- 
stitute campaign,  Prof.  Curry  traveled  2,660  miles, 


and  gave  fifty-four  institute  exercises,  Embracing 
evening  lectures,  class  drills,  and  other  lessons  of  in- 
struction. He  now  has  engagements  for  all  his 
time  till  the  middle  of  January,  except  the  two  weeks 
beginning  Nov.  I7ih  and  Dec.  8ih,  respectively. 
Parties  wishing  his  aid  during  either  of  these  weeks 
should  address  him  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


-♦« 


DECISION  OF  SUPREME  COURT. 


Among  the  judgments, /^rrwrjViw,  pronounced  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  session  at  Harrisburg  on  Fri- 
day, May  30,  was  the  following : 

Commonwealth  ex.rel.  Winters  vs.  "Wickersham.  Sur— rule 
for  mandamus.    Rule  refused. 

As  this  case  is  of  interest  to  school  directors  and 
others,  it  will  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

The  school  directors  of  Fulton  county,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  May,  1869,  fixed  the  salary  of  Hiram 
Winters,  superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of 
said  county,  at  "  $$00  per  annum,"  and  so  reported 
to  the  School  Department.  The  convention  re- 
assembled on  the  2 1st  of  November,  1871,  called 
according  to  law,  mkI  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
Fulton  county  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  term. 

Some  misunderstanding  occurred  in  the  conven- 
tion in  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  resolution, 
and  immediately  upon  its  adjournment  twenty- four 
of  the  thirty-two  directors  present  met  and  signed  a 
petition  to  the  State  Superintendent,  complaining  of 
the  decision  of  the  president  of  the  convention,  and 
asking  that  another  convention  be  called.  This 
could  not  done,  however,  and  Mr.  Winters  claimed, 
under  the  wording  of  the  resolution,  the  full  sum  of 
^1,000  for  the  remaining  six  months  of  his  term,  or 
at  the  rate  of  about  |2,ooo  per  annum.  Satisfied 
that  the  convention  did  not  intend  to  vote  such  ,a 
salary,  and  convinced  also  that  if  it  had  so  intended, 
the  form  of  resolution  adopted  for  that  purpose  was 
illegal,  the  State  Superintendent  decided  to  pay  Mr. 
Winters  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  term  at  the 
rate  of  $1,000  per  annum,  and,  accordingly,  did  pay 
him  ^513.70.  It  was  to  obtain  the  remamder  of  the 
^1,000,  ^486.30,  that  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
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Supreme  Court.     With  what  result  the  proceedings 
above  given  .will  show. 

Two  things  are  shown  by  this  decisipn  : 

1.  That  conventions  of  directors  must  use  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  resolution  in  increasing  salaries  of 
superintendents. 

2.  That  when  the  salaries  of  superintendents  are 
increased  it  must  be  the  <2«»«a/ salary. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

The  Teachers*  Institutes  in  the  several  counties 
named  will  be  held  as  follows : 

Delaware Media Nov,    3 

Cumberland Carlisle '*  3 

Bucks Doylftstown 

Montgomery Norristown 

Mercer Sharon  ..'. 

Adams Gettysburg "  10 

Lancaster Lancaster <'  10 

Lehigh Allentown «  "  lo 

Dauphin Harrisburg "  10 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk "  17 

Cambria..r. Johnstown "  24 

Lebanon Lebanon "  24 

Juniata Mifflin "  24 

York York «*  24 

Northampton  Bethlehem Dec.     i 

Forest Tionesta "  i 

Perry Bloomfield "  I 

Franklin Chambersburg "  I 

Cameron Emporium "  2 

Huntingdon Huntingdon **  8 

Northumberland Sunbury •*  15 

Montour Danville **  15 

Lycoming Montoursville..,.. "  15 

Fulton McConnellsburg **  15 

Wyoming Tunkhannock "  22 

Fayette Uniontown **  22 

Greene Waynesburg **  22 

Centre Bellefonte "  22 

Clearfield Clearfield ««  22 

Jefferson Brookville "  22 

Westmoreland Greensburg "  22 

Washington Washington "  22 

Snyder Selinsgrove "  29 

Schuylkill Potlsville "  29 

Armstrong ...Kittanning **  29 

Beaver Beaver "  29 

Blair Hollidaysburg "  29 

Union Lewisburg Jan.  5, 1874 

Altoona Altoona "  5,    •* 

Clarion Clarion **  12, 


« 


NEW  SCHOOL  REGISTER. 


A  NEW  edition  of  the  School  Register  or  Monthly 
Report  Book  used  in  our  schools  has  been  prepared, 
and  a  large  supply  of  them  will  be  sent  out  in  a  few 
days  in  boxes  forwarded  to  the  several  superinten- 
dents. Teachers  will  observe  that  in  place  of  the 
two  columns  in  the  old  edition  headed  **  Total  at- 
tendance in  Month,"  and  "  Total  attendance  in 
Term,"  there  are  now  three  columns  hej  ded  re- 
spectively as  follows:  "  Number  of  days  attended," 
"Number  of  days  belonged,"  and  *' Total  attend- 
ance for  term."  Those  continuing  to  use  the  old 
edition  had  better  at  once  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
change  the  columns  designated  to  correspond  with 
the  new  edition,  and  compile  their  statistics  in  ref- 
erence   to   attendance  according  to  the  new  and 


much  more  accurate  method.  Superintendents  are 
requested  to  give  special  instruction  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  in  order  that  the  school  statistics  may 
be  made  up  according  to  these  rules  all  over  the  state. 
Teachers  should  be  guided  by  the  following  "  ex- 
planations" taken  from  Introduction  to  Register: 

Number  of  Days  Attended, — Place  in  this  column 
the  exact  number  of  days  that  each  pupil  attended 
during  the  month. 

NUmber  of  Days  Belonged. — Place  in  this  column 
the  ex.ct  number  of  days  during  the  month  each 
pupil  belonged  to  the  school;  that  is,  the  number  of 
days  his  name  was  on  the  roll,  whether  he  was  in 
school  or  out  of  it  temporarily^ for  any  reason,  good  or 
bad.  When  a  pupil  leaves  school  permanently,  his 
name  should  be  at  once  dropped  from  the  roll :  be 
no  longer  belongs  to  the  school.  A  child,  of  course, 
does  not  belong  to  a  school  until  he  enters  as  a  pupil. 

Total  Attendance  for  Term, — The  total  attendance 
for  the  term  is  found  by  adding  all'the  days  attended 
from  the  beginning  of  the  term  till  date.  This  aggre- 
gate will  show  at  a  glance  the  degree  of  regularity 
with  which  each  pupil  has  attended,  and  may  silence 
any  complaints  respecting  their  children's  want  of 
progress,  on  the  part  of  parents  who  have  allowed 
them  frequently  to  be  absent  from  school. 

Number  Admitted  since  the  first  of  June  till  DaU, 
— In  many  parts  of  the  State  therfe  are  two  separate 
terms — a  summer  and  a  winter — with  a  var)'ing  class 
of  scholars  in  each.  It  is  neces.<;ary  that  the  directors 
should  know  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  whole 
number  of  different  persons  that  have  been  members 
of  the  school.  If  the  teacher  looks  back  through  the 
register  till  the  first  of  June  in  each  year,  he  can  easily 
determine  the  number  of  different  pupils  that  have 
been  members  of  the  school  to  the  end  of  each  month. 
The  entry  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  month  in  the 
school  year  will  be  the  ivhole  number  of  scholars  at- 
tending school  during  the  year,  which  the  secretary 
is  to  use  in  mnking  up  his  annual  report. 

Whole  Number  in  Attendance  during  Month. — 
This  is  simply  the  number  of  names  on  the  roll. 

Average  Attendance  during  Month. — Divide  the 
whole  number  of  days  all  the  pupils  attended  by  the 
number  of  days  the  school  was  open,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  average  attendance  for  the  month. 

Average  Attendance  during  Term  till  Date  — Add 
the  average  attendance  of  the  several  months  from 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  divide  by  the  number 
of  months  thus  taken. 

Percentage  of  Attendance, — To  find  the  percentage 
of  attendance  for  a  month,  add  the  column  of  "  Num- 
ber of  Days  Attended;"  to  the  sum  thus  found 
attach  two  ciphers,  tod  divide  by  the  sum  of  the 
column  of  "Number  of  Days  Belonged;"  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  exact  Percentage  of  Attendance  for 
the  month. 

Percentage  of  Attendance  during  Term  till  Date. — 

Add  the  percentage  of  attendance  for   the  several 

months  from  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  divide 

by  the  number  of  months  thus  taken. 

NoTB.  —In  calculating  average  and  percentage  of  attendance* 
avoid  fractions  by  counting  le&s  than  a  half,  nothing ;  and  more 
(han  a  half,  one. 

» 

PENNSYLNANIA  COLLEGE. 


This  institution,  located  at  Gettysburg,  Adams 
county.  Pa.,  had  its  origin  in  the  M'ants  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  A  theological  seminary,  under 
the  auspices  of  that  body,  was  founded  at  Gettys- 
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burg  in  1S26.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  another  | 
institution  was  necessary  for  the  academic  training 
of  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1827,  a  classical  school,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Rev.  Dr  Jacobs,  was  established,  and,  in 
1829,  a  scientific  department  was  connected  with  it. 
In  the  same  year  the  plan  of  the  institution  having 
been  enlarged,  and  its  facilities  for  instruction  in 
creased,  its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  "  Get- 
tysburg Gymnasium."  The  institution,  as  now 
organized,  attracted  to  it  many  young  men  of  this 
state  and  elsewhere.  Its  friends,  encouraged  by 
the  patronage  it  received,  and  the  salutary  influence 
it  gave  promise  of  exerting  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  liberal  education,  particularly  among  the  Ger- 
mans, had  it  chartered  as  a  college  in  1832,  and 
organized  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  under 
the  title  of  "  Pennsylvania  College  of  Gettysburg." 
In  1834,  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D  ,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  elected  its  first  president. 

During  the  winter  of  1 833-4,  through  the  efforts 
of  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  then  a  representative 
from  Adams  county,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Le- 
gislature granting  the  college  ;^ 1 8,000.  Mr.  Stevens 
was  a  friend  of  the  institution  until  his  death,  and 
aided  it  at  various  times  with  his  personal  influence 
and  with  donations. 

A  medical  and  a  law  school  were  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  the  academical  department.  At  present 
the  institution  consists  only  of  the  latter  department, 
with  a  preparatory  school.  The  College  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  Theological  Seminary,  situated  at 
the  same  place.  Each  is  governed  by  its  own  board 
of  trustees.  Rev.  H.  L.  Baugher,  D.  D  ,  second 
president  of  the  college,  died  in  1868  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  M.  Valentine,  D.  D.,  who  fills  the 
position  at  the  present  time. 

The  board  of  instruction  is  at  present  organized  as 
follows : 

The  President,  who  is  Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Vice  President,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  History. 

Professor  of  Physical  and  Natural  Science. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  there  is  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  Natural  History. 

The  Preparatory  Department  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent  and  two  assistants. 

The  German  language  is  made  part  of  the  regular 
college  course.  Thus  the  students  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  lan- 
guage, '*  rich  in  its  stores  of  literature,  science  and 
theology." 

At  the  last  annual  commencement  the  graduating 
class  numbered  25.  During  the  academical  year  of 
187 1-2,  the  number  of  students  in  the  college  was  92, 
and  in  the  preparatory  department,  37. 

The  alumni  number  503.  The  libraries  contain 
19,000  volumes,  and  the  apparatus  is  valued  at 
17,700.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  museum  containing 
a  very  respectable  collection  of  plants  and  minerals, 
also  a  fine  cabinet  of  minerals,  formerly  belonging 
to  a  Mr.  Seymour,  of  New  York. 

Four  professorships  are  endowed.  The  college  is 
pleasantly  located  in  the  quiet,  historic  village  of 
Gettysburg.  The  discipline  is  as  far  as  practicable, 
parental  in    its    character.    The  estimated   yearly 


expenses  of  students  is  5210.  The  buildings  are 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  institution.  The  grounds 
are  ample,  and  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery, 
affording,  in  many  respects,  a  pleasant  resort  for  study. 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


BERKS. — In  some  of  the  districts  the  directors 
raised  the  salaries  of  teacher  and  graded  them. 
In  others  they  are  entirely  too  low,  and  the  school 
terms  are  too  short. 

Bucks. — High  schools  have  been  organized  in 
Bristol  and  Quakertown  boroughs.  Our  borough 
schools  generally  promise  better  results  than  have 
been  attained  for  some  years.  Thirteen  new  school 
houses  have  been  built  during  the  year. 

Cameron. — Shippen  is  building  two  new  school 
houses;  Lumber,  one ;  and  Grove,  two.  The  directors 
of  Lumber  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  text-books 
and  have  made  the  measure  effective  by  promptly 
introducing  them  into  all  the  schools  of  the  township. 

Crawford. — About  fifty  public  schools  are  in  ses- 
sion, and  as  many  private. 

Franklin. — Held  three  institutes  continuing  in 
session  two  days  each.  They  were  generally  well 
attended  by  teachers  and  citizens. 

Huntingdon. — Several  boards  of  directors  have 
moved  in  the  right  direction,  and  this  year  grade 
salaries  according  to  the  certificate.  Qualified  teach- 
ers are  in  demand. 

Jefferson. — Some  of  our  live  teachers  have  im- 
proved much.  These  have  been  graded  accordingly 
and  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  superintendent 
about  their  certificates. 

Juniata. — The  schools  of  Mifflintown  and  Patter- 
son are  open  and  doing  well.  Some  of  the  teachers 
have  made  great  improvement ;  others  are  no  better 
ihan  they  were  years  ago. 

Lancaster. — Another  new  school  house  in  East 
Henipfield  twp.  Oak  Grove  school  house  in  said 
township  was  dedicated  September  20th.  The  build- 
ing is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  well  supplied  with  first- 
class  furniture.  The  board  of  Lancaster  twp.  has 
erected  a  fine  school-house  like  that  in  East  Hemp- 
field.  The  board  of  Conoy  twp.  is  erecting  a  large, 
substantial  double  house  at  Ridgeville. 

Lawrence. — Our  examinations  were  well  attended 
by  directors,  nearly  every  board  present  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  The  salaries  of  teachers  have  been 
increased  in  at  least  one-half  of  the  districts  of  the 
county. 

Northampton. — The  borough  schools  are  all  in 
operation.  There  \%  a  scarcity  of  good  teachers  in 
some  of  the  rural  districts,  which  is  owing  to  small 
salary  and  shortness  of  term  in  three  districts. 

Perry. — The  examinations  were  well  attended. 
The  schools  of  Newport  and  Millerstown  are  in  ses- 
sion. 

McKean. — Our  county  institute  was  a  decided 
success ;  134  teachers  were  present.  The  work  done 
by  Profs.  Curry  and  Woodruff  was  very  acceptable. 
Reading  and  rhetorical  instruction  by  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Weston,  of  Brooklyn,  McKean  co ,  were  highly 
pleasing  and  profitable. 

Westmorei-AND.— The  joint  institute  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Armstrong  and  Westmoreland  counties,  which 
was  held  at  Apollo,  September  24th,  25th  and  26th 
was  a  success.  One  hundred  teachers  were  in  atten- 
dance. The  citizens  of  Apollo  manifested  much 
interest  in  the  proceedings. 
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Book  Notices. 


EnucA-noN  Abroad,  and  other  Papers.  By 
Birdsey  Grant  Northrop,  LL,  D.,  Secretary  of 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education.  New  York  and 
Chicago  :  A,  S.  Barnes  &*  Co.  1873. 
The  mass  of  our  readers  need  not  be  told  who 
Birdsey  Grant  Northrop  is.  No  educator  outside  of 
the  state  is  better  or  more  favorably  known  to  our 
teachers,  and  school  officers  than  he.  Many  of  our 
counties  have  received  help  from  him  at  their  insti- 
tutes, and  while  he  was  abroad  several  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  The  Journal  from  his  pen. 
Mr.  Northrop  has  written  a  book  with  the  title  above 
given — a  title,  by  the  by,  which  we  do  not  consider 
very  well  chosen,  for  the  book  has  quite  as  much 
reference  to  the  school  affairs  of  this  country  as  it 
has  to  those  of  others.  The  several  chapters  of  the  ^ 
book  treat  of  the  following  subjects  :  Should  Ameri- 
can Youth  be  Educated  Abroad  ?  Legal  Prevention 
of  Illiteracy,  Culture  and  Knowledge.  The  Pro 
fessional  Study,  Study  and  Health,  Labor  as  an  Ed- 
ucator, Education  and  Industrial  Arts,  Education 
and  Invention,  Labor  and  Capital  Theoretically  Har- 
monized, and  Labor  and  Capital  Practically  Harmo- 
nized. From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  how  wide 
is  the  range  of  subjects  selected  for  discussion.  The 
book  is  not  at  all  a  logical  treatise,  but  a  miscellany. 
And  this  form  of  presentation  has  its  advantages.  Mr. 
Northrop  found  the  public  mind  grappling,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  certain  unsolved  educational 
problems,  seized  hold  of  them,  worked  them  out  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  now  presents  the  results  in 
the  volume  before  us.  The  effort  is  to  be  commended 
whether  he  has  always  given  the  correct  answers  to 
the  questions  considered  or  otherwise.  As  to  our- 
self,  in  the  main  we  agree  with  him ;  in  respect  to  a 
few  points  only  we  differ.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
state  our  opinions  at  length.  We  consider  the  book, 
as  a  whole,  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  educational 
literature  and  cheerfully  commend  it  to  the  school 
men  of  Pennsylvania.  W. 

Kkusi's  Drawing.     Inventive  Course — Synthetic  Se- 
ries.    Four  Boohs.      iViih  Manual  for  Teachers 
By  Hermann  Krusiy  A.  M,,  Professor  of  Draw-   ' 
ingand  Instructor  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education, 
at  the  Normal  and  Training  School  at    Oswego, 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <Sr»  Co.     1873. 
Krusi's  Drawing.      Inventive  Course — Analytical 
Series.     Six  Books.      With  Manual  for  Teachers. 
By  Hermann  Krusi,    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  6* 
Co.     1873. 

Teachers  who  give  instruction  in  elementary  geom- 
etry, or  who  require  the  solution  of  such  problems  in 
arithmetic  as  admit  of  it,  to  be  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams, know  well  what  poor  work  is  usually  done  by 
pupils  who  have  had  no  special  instruction  in  free- 
hand linear  drawing.  Drawing  does  not  come  **  by 
nature,"  and  in  all  schools  it  should  receive  more  or 
less  attention  as  one  of  the  most  practical  of  all 
«  practical"  branches.  Eye  and  Land  are  thereby 
trained  and  the  training  thus  received  is  of  direct 
advantage  s^nd  a  permanent  source  of  gratification 
through  life.  For  ordinary  schools  the  system  taught 
should  be  very  simple,  attempting  nothing  whatever 
that  is  elaborate.  Precisely  such  is  the  Krusi  sys- 
tem under  notice.     It  is  characterized  in  an  eminent 


degree  by  common  sense,  and  will  commend  itself  to 
teachers  upon  the  most  cursory  examination.  Every- 
thing is  in  outline  merely,  whilst  familiar  objects 
only  have  been  sketched  for  imitation  by  the  pupil. 
The  lines  used  may  appear  in  many  combinations, 
thus,  at  the  same  time,  stimulating  invention  and  cul- 
tivating the  taste.  Two  series  have  thus  far  been 
issued,  the  first  for  primary  grades  and  the  second  for 
pupils  more  advanced.  Manuals  of  instruction  ac- 
company each  series,  and  enable  the  teacher  to  use 
the  various  books  to  the  best  advantage. 

Arthur  Bonnicastle.  An  American  Novel,  By  J. 
G.  Holland,  author  of  "  Bitter-Sweet,"  etc,  mth 
THvelve  Pull-page  Illustrations.  Pp.:  401.  New 
York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &*  Co.  1873. 
The  author  of  this,  book  is  now  so  widely  and 
favorably  known  that  it  may  seem  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  commend  his  productions  ;  still,  we 
feel  impelled  to  give  expression  to  our  own  enjoy- 
ment of  this,  his  latest  work.  It  is  replete  with  the 
most  healthful  and  elevating  sentiments.  The  book  is 
written  in  the  autobiographical  form,  and  while  the 
reader  is  held  with  unabating  interest  by  the  story 
itself,  the  author  has  most  successfully  interwoven 
through  his  work,  those  pure,  elevating  and  enno- 
bling principles  which  are  the  only  sure  ground- work 
of  social  and  moral  progress.  He  portrays  with  a 
graphic  pen,  evils,  abuses  and  mistaken  views  that 
are  so  widely  current  in  social  life,  and  which  so  surely 
tend  to  mental  and  moral  ruin.  Throughout  this 
work  there  is  a  manifest  underlying  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  over-ruling  Divine  Providence,  which 
is  quite  refreshing  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion) in  these  days  of  growing  scepticism  and  natur- 
alism. The  illustrations  are  of  a  very  fine  order,  the 
work  of  Miss  M .  A.  Hallock. 

Patterson's    Speller    and  Analyzer;    Accom- 
panied by  an  Exercise  Book.     By  Calvin  Patterson^ 
Pp. :  128.  Price  of  Speller,  40  cents  :  Exercise  Book^ 
50  cents.  New  York  :  Sheldon  «Sr»  Co.     1873. 
We  had  thought  the  spelliug  exercise  about  pro- 
vided for  in  the  long  list  of  Spelling  Books  and  othe 
devices  to  insure  orthographic  excellence !  But  here  i 
something  new  in  the  way  of  Spelling  and  Exercise 
Book.    The  latter  especially — which   can  be  used 
with  any  Speller— must  be  very  popular  in  the  higher 
grades  of  schools.     The  publishers  say  in  a  note  ac- 
companying the  books  :     "The   demana   for  them 
during  the  last  month  since  their  publication  has 
been  greater  than  the  supply.      Two  editions   have 
already  been  sold." 

Church  and  State  in  the  United  States.    fVitk 

an  Appendix   on  the    German   Population,      By 

Joseph  P.   Thompson.     Pp.:  166.     Boston:  Jos. 

H.  Osgood  6-  Co.     1873.     ^^«V^,  ^1.50. 

This  book,  originally  addressed  to  foreigners,  was 

written  and  published  in  Germany.     The  design  of 

its  author  was  to  correct  the  misapprehensions  and 

counteract  the  prejudices  which    exist  concerning 

America,  even  in  the  best  informed  circles  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  clear  and  candid  discussion  of  the  subject,  and 

has  been  so  well  received  in  Germany  that  Bismarck 

himself,  in  a  recent  note  to  the  author,  took  occasion 

heartily  to  thank  him  for  its  publication. 
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Miscellany. 


The  Schoolmaster. — Now  what  the  law  did  for 
the  race,  the  schooimaster  does  for  the  individual. 
He  imposes  rules,  assigning  a  penalty  for  disobedi- 
ence. Under  this  rule  the  pupil  grows  up,  until 
order,  punctuality,  industry,  justice,  and  mercy  to 
his  school-fellows  become  the  habits  of  his  life.  Then, 
when  the  time  comes,  the  strict  lule  relaxes,  the 
pupil  is  taken  into  the  master's  confidence,  his  obedi- 
ence becomes  reasonable,  a  living  morality.  If  the 
teacher  be  one  whose  own  morality  attains  the  stand- 
ard of  Christian  enthusiasm,  the  pupil  is  more  likely 
to  be  initiated  into  the  same  supreme  mystery  than 
if  he  stood  in  any  other  relation  to  him.  There  is 
DO  moral  influence  in  the  world,  excepting  that  oc- 
casionally  exerted  by  great  men,  comparable  to  that 
of  a  good  teacher ;  there  is  no  position  in  which  a 
man's  merits,  considered  as  moral  levers,  have  so 
much  purchase.  Therefore  the  whole  question  of 
education — what  the  method  of  it  should  be,  what 
men  should  be  employed  in  it — is  pre-eminently  a 
question  in  which  Christians^are  lK)und  by  their  hu- 
manity to  interest  themselves. — Ecce  Homo, 

Men  training  for  the  prize-ring  are  not  allowed  to 
touch  lager  be^r,  tobacco,  or  any  other  such  stuff, 
fiiiliard-players  training  for  a  match  carefully  avoid 
all  such  indulgences.  When  not  training,  these  peo- 
ple are  likely  to  indulge  pretty  freely  in  spirits  and 
tobacco^  but  when  seeking  the  highest  health,  they 
aie  comp>elled  to  deny  themselves.  And  yet  we  con- 
stantly bear  the  healihfulness  of  lager  and  the  meer- 
schaum seriously  discussed.  It  is  stated  as  a  histori- 
cal fact  that  no  man  who  has  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  Harvard  College,  within  the  last  fifty- 
five  years,  has  used  either  spirits  or  tobacco  in  any 
form.  And  when  it  is  stated  that  the  use  of  both  is 
very  common  among  the  students  in  that  famous  uni- 
versity, and  that  formerly  such  indulgences  were 
well-nigh  universal,  the  fact  that  no  victor  has  used 
either  is  very  significant. 

A  Despicable  Mule. — ^The  negro  and  mule  are 
inseparable  companions  in  the  Southern  cotton  fields, 
and,  like  the  Hiawathan  string  and  bow,  useless  each 
without  the  other.  The  lazy  indifference  and  care- 
less cruelty  of  the  one,  and  wonderful  power  of 
endurance  of  severe  labor,  bad  treatment,  and  neglect 
of  the  other,  complete  the  compatibility  of  the  two 
races  necessary  for  the  production  of  lour  milliojds 
of  bales.  A  characteristic  anecdote  may  be  relished 
by  those  who  have  had  experience  of  the  two.  The 
spectator  had  taken  refuge  from  the  sun's  perpendic- 
ular rays  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  beech,  sud 
tegmine  fagiy  and  lay  recumbent  enjoying  the  fitful 
breezes  and  the  sombre  frothiness  of  the  country 
newspaper.  Along  the  dusty  road  which  passed  by 
this  retreat  came  jogging  a  negro,  mounted  on  a 
mule,  both  apparently  fast  asleep.  As  the  somnolent 
pair  approached  the  spot,  some  wicked  sprite  of  the 
place  gave  th*2  paper  a  flirt,  which  was  no  sooner 
seen  and  heard  than  the  mule,  as  only  mules  know 
how,  instantly  "swapped  ends,"  and  leaving  the 
negro  sprawling  in  the  dirt,  took  his  departure  under 
full  sail.  The  negro,  half  raising  himself,  and  wip. 
ing  the  dust  from  eyes  and  mouth,  watched  the 
retreating  mule  for  some  time  in  silence,  but  at 
length,  unconscious  of  an  auditor,  gave  expression 
to  this  philosophic  soliloquy :  "  Dat's  what  makes 
me  'spise  a  mule!" — Harper, 


A  relic  of  barbarism  yet  remaining  in  our  schools, 
is  loud  speaking  on  the  part  of  a  few  teachers.  But, 
fortunately,  most  teachers  have  learned  that  ordinary 
conversational  tones,  such  as  would  suffice  in  a  par- 
lor, are  loud  enough  for  the  school-room,  and  that  the 
brawling  of  a  political  ward  meeting  is  out  of'  place 
in  the  school. 

The  race  crew  of  Yale  College  have  adopted  the 
English  stroke,  which  is  entirely  different  from  any 
used  in  this  country,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their 
fortune  in  this  year's  regatta.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  stroke  is  a  rapid  movement  when  the 
oar  is  in  the  water  and  a  slow  return,  just  the  oppo- 
site of  the  present  stroke. 

A  Virginia  school  board  has  appointed  a  New 
Hampshire  man  principal  of  its  schools.  The  Edu- 
cational youmal  of  Virginia  warns  him  that  if  he 
teaches  a  sectional  spelling-book,  or  a  political  mul- 
tiplication table,  that  it  will  order  him  from  the 
State, 

It  is  not  politic  to  magnify  mole-hills  into  moun- 
tains. It  is  well  to  attend  to  trifles,  but  it  is  unwise 
to  allow  trifles  to  distract  one.  The  teacher  who  is 
flurried  by  the  dropping  of  a  pencil  or  the  rattling  of 
a  window-pane,  will  be  in  hot  water  with  the  mer- 
cury at  zero. 

The  president  of  Columbia  College  receives  |8,ooo 
a  year,  the  professors  ^6,000  each.  These  salaries 
are  the  largest  paid  by  any  college  in  the  country. 
The  property  owned  by  the  institution  amounts  to 
13,500,000  and  yields  an  income  of  nearly  |200,ooo. 

Prof. — "  Is  it  a  matter  of  fact  or  opinion  that  the 
moon  has  or  has  not  mountains  ?"  Junior — **  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  it  is."  Prof— "Which  is  it?"  Junior 
(slowlyj— -"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think  I  hardly 
know  myself  P"^ 

A  French  gentleman,  learning  English  to  some 
purpose,  replied  thus  to  the  salutations  :  ''  How  do 
you  do,  monsieur '/"  "Do  vat  ?"  "How  do  you  find 
yourself  ?"  "I  never  loses  myself.'*  "How  do  you 
feel?"  "Smooth,  you  just  feel  me."  **Good  morn- 
ing, monsieur, !"  "Good !  No,  it's  a  bad  one;  it's  vet 
and  nasty." 

A  Clay  county,  Kentucky,  auctioneer  pulled  out 
a  revolver  and  announced :  "  If  any  man  goes 
frolickin'  around  while  this  sale  is  going  on,  I  shall 
interrupt  him  in  his  career.  Put  them  shot  guns  over 
by  the  fence,  an'  leave  'em  thar !" 

In  Scotland,  one  young  man  to  every  thousand  of 
the  population  goes  to  college ;  in  Germany,  one  to 
every  2,600 ;  in  England,  one  to  every  5,800. 

A   new   and   very   elegant  building  for  a  high-  -| 
school  has  just  been  finished  in  New  Haven,  Conn-,    s 
at  an  expense  of  ^100,000,  exclusive  of  the  land. 

The  word  love  in  one  of  the  Ncrth  American  In- 
dian dialects  is  "schemlendamourtchevager."  Per- 
sons afflicted  with  stammering  find  it  difficult  to  give 
expression  to  the  sacred  feeling. 

This  question  threatens  to  disintegrate  society  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas ;  <  Should  a  young  man  leave  his 
music-lesson  to  split  wood  when  his  mother  is  at 
home  and  perfectly  well  ?" 

An  exchange  says :  "  A  goose,  known  to  be  sev- 
enty years  old,  died  recently  in  Switzerland."  Who 
was  it? 

The  best  lessons  a  man  ever  has  are  his  mistakes. 

Board  of  Education — the  black-board. 
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Loud  Singing. — ^If  in  getting  wisdom  you  get 
something  worse  with  it,  it  is  doubtful  whether  wis- 
dom is  wisdom.  If  the  children  by  learntngj  to  sing 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  are  allowed  so 
to  use  their  voices  that  afterward  they  can  use  them 
no  more,  it  is  of  doubtful  expediency  to  have  them 
learn  to  sing  during  that  time.  If.  in  breaking  ten 
colts  you  spjil  five  of  them,  you  had  better  go  out  of 
that  business.  Need  we  let  the  voices  spoil  in  our 
handling?  If  we  are  too  lazy  (o  insist  upon  the 
children's  sinsing  to   make  music,  but  allow  them 


to  make  noise  instead,  they  will  probably  never  sub- 
stitute musical  tones  for  those  noises.  Listen  to 
the  voices  of  our  newsboys.  They  are  harsb  and 
clumsy,  both  in  conversation  and  in  their  calls. 
Children,  after  being  allowed  for  months  to  sing 
very  loud  can  hardly  sing  otherwise.  Loud  singirig  in 
the  Chicago  schools  has  for  a  considerable  time  taken 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  singing. 
The  marking  of  rooms  with  reference  to  this  important 
item  has  now  been  resorted  to.  The  teacher  of 
'  singing  considers  the  teacher  of  the  room  responsible 
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for  the  quality  of  the  music,  however  much  he  may 
labor  with  the  pupils  to  make  them  also  responsible. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  have  for  some 
time  been  examining  applic?.nts  in  music,  and  giving 
them  marks  which  have  been  put  in  to  make  up  their, 
average  of  scholarship.  An  unmusical  applicant,  or 
one  ignorant  of  the  theory,  needs  better  qualification 
in  other  branches  in  order  to  secure  a  position.  The 
following  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  questions  which 


have  been  used  during  recent  examinations : — Do  you 
sing?  and  can  you  read  (sing  at  sight)  music? 
What  is  the  key  of  C?  What  are  the  sharps  in  the  key 
of  A  ?  What  are  the  flats  in  the  key  of  E  flat  ?  Where 
is  one  (do)  in  the  various  keys  ?  Define  piano  and 
mezzo.  Define  legato^  pause,  and  tie.  If  a  quarter 
note  be  one  beat  long,  how  long  is  a  dotted  quarter  ? 
How  many  beats  in  the  various  kinds  of  measures  ? 
Where  are  the  accents  in  the  various  measures  ? 
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SIX  years  ago  the  amount  of  money  raised 
for  public  school  purposes  was  a  little 
over  three  millions  of  dollars.  Last  year 
the  amount  was  nine  millions.  Taking  the 
same  ratio  of  increase,  Pennsylvania  would 
in  1879  raise  for  educational  purposes  alone, 

equal  io  her  present  state  debt — an  amount 
equai  to  two  mills  on  every  dollar  of  her  as- 
sessed valuation  in  1870.  Such  a  rate  of  ex- 
penditure cannot  be  kept  up.  That  is  clear. 
Happily  it  need  not  be;  for,  looking  at  the 
figures  more  closely,  we  note  that  during 
the  past  six  years  the  cost  of  instruction  has 
only  been  rffwtorf,  whilst  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  buildings  and  furniture  in  1872 
was  fmr  times  as  much,  and  in  1871  _five 
limes  as  much,  as  in  1866.  It  has  been  em- 
phatically "  the  era  of  school-house  build- 
ing." Six-sevenths  of  all  the  houses  are 
now  reported  good — many  of  them  first-class 
in  all  their  appointments.  The  building 
era  is  passing  away,  and  with  it  a  heavy 
item  of  expense. 

Another  era  infinitely  more  important  is 
dawning— in  fact  has  already  dawned — the 
era  pertaining  to  the  inner  life  of  schools. 
What  is  that  life  now?  What  ought  it  to 
he?  Who  are  our  teachers?  What  are 
they?  How  arc  they  doing  their  work? 
These  are  the  questions  still  in  a  great  meas- 
ure demanding  a  satisfactory  answer. 


heart  of  the  School  Department ;  but  have- 
they  been  pressing  as  their  importance  de- 
mands upon  parents,  teachers,  and  those  en-- 
gaged  in  the  work  of  training  teachers  ?  We- 
fear  not. 

Progress  there  has  been,  gratifying  in' 
many  respects;  but  the  most  enthusiastic 
friends  of  popular  education  will  hardly 
claim  that  this  enlarged  expenditure  is  ai 
fair  exponent  of  a  corresponding  expansionr 
and  effectiveness  of  leaching  power.  How 
many  teachers  are  to-day  content  with  the- 
most  meager  knowledge  outside  of  what  iS' 
required  to  pass  an  examination  ?  How  many.' 
school  boards  are  still  willing  to  accept 
teachers  possessing  only  the  scantiest  qualifi- 
cations required  by  law?  How  many  visits- 
do  parents  and  directors  make  when  the- 
schools  are  in  operation  ?  How  long. 
do  they  stay  at  each  visit  ?  How  much< 
do  they  know  by  personal  observation  of 
inner  life  thai  pervades  the  place  where- 
their  children  attend  school?  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  moral  atmosphere  there? 
What  is  being  done  to  quicken  intellectual' 
activity — right  thinking — right  feeling? 
What  toward  developing  a  manhood  gen- 
tle and  strong,  a  womanhood  tender  and 
noble  ?  In  all  these  matters  parents  are  pre- 
sumed to  feel  a  deep  interest,  and  doubtless 
they  do.  But  how  is  that  interest  manifest- 
ed?   Surely  not  by  visiting  the  school  only 


happen  lo    know    that    for     many    years    when  there  is  trouble.     Many  of  our  best 
they  have  been  pressing  upon  the  mind  and  '  teachers  lament  the  fact  that  parents  so  sd- 
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dom  give  teacher  and  pupil  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  presence. 

Into  these  schools,  with  an  ever  swelling 
tide,  flows  the  young  life  of  our  people. 
From  them  it  issues  transformed — purified 
it  may  be,  enriched  with  new  elements  of 
power  and  beauty — polluted  it  may  be,  a 
dark  flood  of  sin  and  shame  sweeping  on  to 
eternal  death.  Which  of  these  transforma- 
tions it  shall  undergo  in  any  given  case,  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  the  School  Depart- 
ment, as  upon  the  people  themselves.  They 
select  the  teacher,  they  have  the  immediate 
supervision,  they  may  see  to  it  if  they  will, 
that  the  inner  life  of  the  school  is  vigorous, 
pure  and  true.  If  It  is  other »vise  and  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  so,  the  fault — the  crime, 
we  had  almost  said — is  theirs.  The  main 
responsibility  in  every  district  lies  with  the 
people  themselves. 

To  the  ignorant,  the  hectic  flush  on  the 
cheek    may   indicate   the    very   bloom   of 
health,  but  to  the  practiced  eye  that  flush 
reveals  the  presence  of  a  fatal  disease  doing 
its  deadly  work.     So  with  a  school.     Out- 
■side  appearances  may  be  fair  and  beautiful, 
all  the  petty  details  may  be  adjusted  to  a 
nicety,  regularity  may  mark  its  movements, 
•questions  may  be  glibly  asked  and  glibly  an- 
swered, and   yet  in  all  its  essential  work  it 
may   be  a  miserable   failure.     That   ready 
play  of  question  and  answer  may  be  gotten 
up   for  special  occasions.     It  may  be   the 
movement  of  an  automaton,  steady  mechan- 
ical motion,  with  no   life  and   no  inherent 
living  power.  That  quiet,  so  much  admired 
by  a  certain  class  of  visitors,  may  indicate 
the  benumbing  and   deadening  of  faculties 
instead  of  their  active,  healthful  exercise. 
Paralysis  is  quiet.     The  deadliest  chill  of 
winter  is  quiet.     Even  that  apparent  enthu- 
siasm may  be  only  dead  matter  galvanized 
into  the  semblance  of   life.     One  or   two 
brief  visits,  unless  the  teacher  is  extraordi- 
nary, will  hardly  enable  parents  to  form  an 
intelligent  judgment  on  these  points. 

Then,  there  is  the  "unsalaried  teacher*' — 
that  boy,  who  is  teaching  his  companions  to 
deceive  both  parents  and  teachers ;  under- 
nJining  the  foundations  of  purity,  truth 
and  honor;  giving  his  lessons  on  the  play- 
ground, on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  on 
walls  and  fences,  by  looks,  words  and  ges- 
tures; slyly  sneering  at  goodness,  telling 
low  stories,  singing  ribald  songs,  quoting 
bits  of  blackguardism  and  occasionally  of 
profanity;  bullying  those  who  dare  to  do 
right;  overawing  those  weaker  than  himself 
so  that  they  dare  not  speak  of  his  vileness ; 


and  withal  so  meek  and  innocent  in  pres- 
ence of  the  teacher;  so  ready  to  lay  the 
blame  of  his  sins  on  others;  so  ready  to 
plead  that  he  was  *'  only  in  fun  !  "  How 
about  him?  Do  those  most  deeply  inter- 
ested know  how  that  boy  is  poisoning  every 
thing  that  is*  sweet  and  defiling  everything 
that  is  clean  ?  Nearly  every  school  has  at 
least  one  such  "unsalaried  teacher" — some 
schools,  alas,  have  many  ! 

Does  the  teacher  find  that  his  best  coun- 
sels are  set  at  naught,  that  his  wisest  plans 
are  thwarted,  that  his  power  for  good  is 
constantly  counteracted,  and  that  the  moral 
tone  of  the  school  remains  low  in  spite  of 
his  best  efforts,  he  may  rest  assured  that  one 
of  these  "foul  birds'*  is  nestling  some- 
where near. 

Parents  themselves  need  not  long  remain 
in  doubt.  Let  them  visit  the  school  fre- 
quently, and  note  whether  there  is  lifq  and 
power  there,  or  a  "dull  round  of  daily 
tasks.**  Let  them  cultivate,  if  possible,  a 
true  sympathy  with  the  teacher,  encourag- 
ing him  in  his  work,  helping  him  to  correct 
what  is  wrong,  and  sustaining  him  in  every- 
thing that  is  right,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  popular.  Let  them  note  carefully  the 
deportment  of  their  own  children  out  pf 
school  hours.  Is  that  son  more  and  more 
fulfilling  the  fond  expectations  of  his  father, 
or  is  he  learning  to  strut  and  swagger,  put- 
ting on  airs  and  aping  "  fast  '*  young  men  ? 
Is  he  becoming  less  respectful  to  his  parents, 
less  kind  to  his  brothers  and  sisters — or  the 
reverse  ?  Is  that  daughter  becoming  more 
sweet  and  womanly,  more  ready  to  enjoy 
home  pleasures,  more  helpful  in  little  home 
duties,  or  does  she  lavish  all  her  smiles  on 
company,  and  her  frowns  on  the  home  circle? 
Are  the  children  manifesting  a  growing  love 
for  study?  Are  they  growing  better  or 
worse?  If  worse,  the  cause  may  possibly 
be  found  at  home,  or  in  associations  out  of 
school.  Let  it  be  traced  out.  Whether  it 
lies  at  home,  or  with  the  teacher — salaried 
or  "  unsalaried  *' — let  no  pains  be  spared  un- 
til the  evil  is  reached  and  so  far  as  possible 
remedied. 

Scientists  are  of  late  adducing  facts  and 
arguments  pretty  extensively  to  prove  that 
**  natural  selection  *'  has  led  to  a  degeneracy 
of  the  human  race ;  that  many  weaknesses 
and  woes  are  directly  traceable  to  an  igno- 
rant or  willful  disregard  of  the  laws  of  "he- 
redity.** The  conclusions  reached  by  these 
men  are  not  altogether  irresistible,  and  yet 
it  is  pretty  well  established,  that  if  unwise 
and  ill-assorted  marriages  could  be  prevented. 
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many  hereditary  diseases  would  die  out,  the  ! 
sum  of  human  suffering  would  be  greatly  di- 
minished, and  a  nobler  race  of  raen  would 
be  produced.  Physically  and  morally  they 
would  stand  high  above  the  average  of  to- 
day. Such  a  result  is  devoutly  to  be  desired, 
and  in  the  coming  ages  may  possibly  be 
reached.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  taking  the 
race  as  it  is,  weak,  and  erring,  and  sinful, 
and  blind,  oftentimes  mistaking  evil  for 
good  and  good  for  evil — taking  the  children 
with  these  tendencies  not  only  inherited, 
but  in  many  cases  unduly  developed  already 
—what  had  best  be  done?  Some  admix- 
ture of  evil  clings  to  everything  earthly. 
The  problem,  therefore,  is  not.  How  shall 
we  make  our  schools  perfectly  pure  and 
good  ? — for  that  is  an  impossibility — but, 
How  shall  that  which  is  bad  be  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  kept  there? 
How  shall  that  which  is  good  be  enabled  to 
assert  its  power  more  and  more  effectively? 

The  following  suggestions  are  presented, 
not  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  evils  and 
imperfections  that  attach  to  the  inner  life  of 
schools,  but  as  suggestions  that  may  be  helpful 
toward  introducing  a  better  state  of  things 
than  that  now  existing.  That  there  is  room 
for  improvement,  that  there  is  need  of  it,  no 
thoughtful  observer  will  deny. 

I.  Let  there  be  more  careful  family  train- 
ing.  Children  that  are  willful,  obstinate, 
mischievous  and  disobedient  at  home,  carry 
these  same  traits  with  them  to  school.  They 
seldom  submit  gracefully  to  the  laws  found 
necessary  there  for  the  highest  good  of  all. 
Disobedience  gets  them  into  trouble,  or  if 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  and  unpunished, 
the  moral  tone  of  the  school  suffers.  No 
matter  how  impartially  and  even  mildly  the 
law  may  be  administered,  offenders  have  no 
high  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  the  teacher 
in  his  efforts  to  remedy  the  evils  engendered 
by  home  neglect,  or  by  bad  home  training,  of- 
tentimes receives  not  even  the  credit  of  hon- 
est intentions.  He  is  made  to  bear  the 
blame  that  rightfully  belongs  to  family  in- 
fluences. Entering  school  is  not  regenera- 
tion, and  no  teacher  can  in  a  few  days  or 
months  exorcise  all  the  demons  of  misrule 
that  have  for  years  been  allowed  to  assert 
their  power  in  the  heart  of  a  child. 

The  family  is  the  school  divinely  estab- 
lished; home  training  is  divinely  enjoined. 
Parents  may  not  be  able  to  do  all  they  de- 
sire for  their  children,  but  they  can  at  least 
see  to  it  that  the  children  are  so  trained  at 
home  that  the  teacher  to  whom  they  are  en- 
trusted may  devote  his  best  energies    to  ] 


teaching  them,  rather  than  to  remedying  the 
evil  consequences  of  parental  mismanage- 
ment. The  best  pupils  in  every  school, 
other  things  being  equal,  are  those  who  en- 
joy the  best  home  influences.  What  shall 
be  said  of  those  parents  who  even  encourage 
their  children  to  give  trouble  in  school  ? 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  class  that 
appeals  most  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of 
every  true  teacher's  heart — the  poor  waifs 
who  have  no  place  they  can  call  home. 
Living  this  year  in  one  family,  next  year  in 
another,  and  so  on,  almost  friendless  and 
alone  in  the  world,  they  deserve  his  kindest 
forbearance,  his  gentlest  dealings.  If  they 
are  rude  and  uncultivated,  that  is  only  the 
more  reason  why  he  should  try  to  find  out 
and  develop  the  good  that  is  in  them.  They 
may  one  day  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed.  Let 
him  not  embitter  their  sad  lot  by  neglect 
and  coldness,  or  by  visiting  others'  sins 
upon  them  because  they  are  defenseless. 

2.  Let  every  school  employ  the  best  teach- 
er it  can  possibly  secure.  Let  sound  schol- 
arship, good  common  sense,  and  a  manly 
Christian  character  be  indispensable  qualifi- 
cations. Sterling  common  sense  may  prove 
even  more  valuable  than  high  intellectual 
culture.  He  must  be  able  to  deal  not  only 
with  children,  but  with  men.  In  the  ef- 
fort to  make  a  school  better  he  is  almost 
sure  to  encounter  opposition ;  partly  because 
his  aims  and  methods  may  be  misunder- 
stood ;  partly  because  there  is  so  much 
sham  in  the  world  that  men  have  become 
suspicious ;  partly  because  people  do  not 
like  to  have  their  prejudices  disturbed  ;  and, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  the  ingrained  ugli- 
ness of  mankind  is  not  yet  wholly  eradica- 
ted. Common  sense  will  save  him  from  at- 
tempting impossibilities.  It  will  help  him 
to  say  and  to  do  the  fitting  thing  at  the 
right  moment 

His  character  also  ought  to  be  such  as  to 
command  respect.  Without  this  his  words 
of  reproof,  or  admonition,  or  counsel,  or 
commendation,  will  have  but  little  weight 
with  his  pupils.  In  his  presence  wrong-do- 
ing ought  to  stand  abashed,  right-doing 
ought  to  receive  fresh  inspiration.  A  fool, 
if  he  have  brute  strength,  may  inspire  fear, 
but  never  genuine  respect.  The  man  who 
has  no  force  except  such  as  may  lie  in  the 
glibness  of  his  tongue,  or  in  the  strength  of 
his  arm,  had  better  betake  himself  to  pol- 
itics, or  to  breaking  stones.  He  has  no 
business  in  the  teacher's  chair. 
There  is  a  personal  magnetism — a  subtle  in* 
tangible,  spiritual  power  which  every  teacher 
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ought  to  have.      It  may  show  itself  in  the 
pure  and  earnest  life.     It  may  kindle  in  his 
eyes,  or  ring  in  the  tone  of  his  voice.    It 
may  flash  out  in  a  gesture.     Whatever  the 
form  of  its  manifestation,  the  power  must  be 
there.      Where   it   is  wanting   its  absence 
cannot    be  concealed  by    any  amount  of 
sham.     Where    it   is,   its    presence  will  lie 
felt.  Allied  to  sound  scholarship  it  becomes 
almost  omnipotent  in  shaping  the  mind  and 
character  of  those  brought  under  its  influ- 
ence.     Mounting  on  the  wings  of  faith  it 
rises  into  sympathy  with   that  which  is  di- 
vine, and  humbly  receives  refreshing  and 
strength     from   the    source   of    all  power; 
reaching    out   toward  mankind,   it  touches 
human  hearts,  like  an  angel  of  blessing,  and 
makes  them  stronger  and  better.    This  pow- 
er .the  men  who  have  done  most  for  God 
and  for  the  world,  all  have  had.     Wielding 
it,   they   have   moved  their  fellows  to  do, 
and  dare,  and  die — if  need  be — led  on,  they 
knew  not  how.     Living  men  have  it  to-day, 
and  are  using  it  to  make  the  earth  more 
like  heaven.     Men  talk  about  the  "inspira- 
tion of  a  cause  !"  There  never  yet  has  been 
an  inspired  cause,  except  as  inspiration  was 
given  to  it  by  men  themselves  first  inspired. 
Educational  movements  are  not  an  excep- 
tion. 

The  time  is  not    far  distant  when  psy- 
chological, as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral, 
considerations,  will  have  weight  in  the  se- 
lection  of   a  teacher.     Put   an  unsympa- 
thetic, cold-hearted,  unfeeling  man,  with  in- 
flexible will  and  cast-iron  rules  into  a  school- 
room to  chill  all  the  warm,  generous  im- 
pulses of  childhood  and  of  youth,  and  call 
that  education  ?     Never.     Put   in  an  easy- 
going, good-natured,    light-headed  fellow, 
so  pulpy  that  he  can  be  bent  and  twisted 
and  moulded  to  suit  the  whims  of  his  pu- 
pils and  of   his  employers,   and   call  him 
teacher?      Not  if  you  wish  the  school  to 
prosper.     But,  put  in  a  man  with  heart  and 
soul  and  brain  all  alive  to  the  momentous 
interests  involved,  and   the  inner   life  of 
that  school  will  bless  every  member  of  it. 
And  when  you  find  such  a  man,  keep  him. 
A  true   teacher   is  divinely  gifted   for  his 
work,  and  his  services  are  cheap  at  any  price. 
The  lower  down  any  school  is  found,  the 
more  need  of  a  teacher  endued  with  "power 
from  on  high." 

But,  where  shall  we  find  such  teachers  for 
all  our  schools  ?  If  they  are  rare — and  they 
are — that  is  just  the  reason  why  directors 
and  parents  ought  to  be  intensely  anxious 
on  the  subject.     Schools  will  never  be  lifted 


out  of  their  low  condition,  except  as  it  is 
done  by  teachers  inspired  for  their  work. 
Such  teachers  normal  schools  cannot  make 
to  order.  Academies  cannot  do  it;  colleges 
cannot.  Any  or  all  of  them  can  be  help- 
ful, but  they  must  have  proper  material  to 
begin  with.  They  cannot  create  it.  They 
cannot  furnish  brains,  nor  common  sense, 
nor  character,  nor  manliness,  where  these 
are  wanting.  They  can  only  cultivate  what 
is  already  there. 

Suppose  that  in  every  school  of  fiixy  pu- 
pils, there  should  be  found  one  boy  oronegirl 
indicating  these  rare  gifts — force  of  char- 
acter, special  aptness  to  teach,  and  withal 
an  indefinable  charm  to  win  the  confidence 
and  love  of  teachers  and  of  schoolmates — 
that  boy  or  that  girl  has  a  clear  call  to  be- 
come a  teacher.     If  the  means  to  secure 
proper  training  for  the  work  are  wanting, 
let  the  district  furnish  them  ;  not  as  a  char- 
ity, but  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  at  such  time 
and   in   such  a  manner  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.     When  the  money  is  repaid,  let  it  be 
used  in  the  same  manner  again,  and  so  on 
perpetually.     It  can  be  secured  by  an  insur- 
ance policy  on  the  life  of  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  loaned.  Or,  suppose  a  few  wealthy  men 
should  establish  a  district  fund,  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  and  used  in 
this  way,  what  incalculable  good  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  might  do !     And  the  benefac- 
tion would  keep  steadily  increasing,  prepar- 
ing more  teachers,  and  benefiting  a  larger 
number  of  schools,  until  the  end  of  time. 

3.  Let  there  be  longer  school  terms.    This 
is  the  only  sure  means  of  preventing  young 
men    from    making     teaching   a  stepping- 
stone  to  other  professions.     The  very  pluck 
that   leads  a  young  man,  in   spite  of  dis- 
couragements, to  fit   himself  for  teaching, 
leads  him  a  step  further  to  that  which  pays 
better  and  furnishes  steady  employment.  Let 
there  be  assurance  that  a  properly  qualified 
teacher  can  find  work  for  the  year,  or  for 
life  if  he  chooses ;  let  it  be  found  that  teach- 
ing pays  as  well  as  the  average  of  other  pro- 
fessions,and  it  will  not  be  abandoned  as  it  now 
is  by  hundreds  of  good  teachers  every  year. 
The  change  will  show  itself  for  good  on  the 
pupils  also.     Half  the  year  school,  and  half 
the  year  something  else,  does  not  inspire 
them  with  exalted  ideas  of  education.    No 
wonder  there  is  so  little  enthusiasm  when 
last  year's  books  and  slates  are  to  be  hunted 
up.    Let  them  feel  that  study  and  receiving 
instruction  are  to  be  the  business  of  the 
year,  and  every  school  that  has  been  open 
only  five  or  six  months  will  receive  new  life 
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Children  will  enter  with  a  new  look  on  their 
faces.  Teachers  will  undertake  their  work 
with  a  different  spirit.  No  wonder  their 
work  is  often  done  in  a  half-hearted  way. 

4.  Let  the  Bible  be  read  and  honored  in 
our  schools.  Let  it  have  free  play  in  all  its 
divine  and  beneficent  teachings.  Let  it  be 
a  law  to  which  pupil  and  teacher  bow  with 
unquestioning  obedience.  If  they  can  be- 
gin the  day,  or  end  it,  with  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  heavenly  mercies  com- 
bined with  supplications  for  grace,  mercy 
and  peace  upon  themselves  and  others,  that 
surely  will  not  lower  the  moral  tone  of  the 
school.  Even  a  song  of  praise  may  bring 
nigh  the  spirit  of  the  better  land. 

5.  Let  parents,  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  our  y^uth,  devote  more 
thought,  more  time,  more  labor  and  more 
money  to  the  perfection  of  our  educational 
system.  Each  school  has  its  own  peculiar 
traits,  its  own  peculiar  needs.  If  its  inner 
life — intellectual  or  moral — is  to  be  made 
more  pure  and  more  vigorous,  if  must  be 
made  so  by  the  intelligent  activity  and  the 
untiring  zeal  of  those  who  have  most  to  do 
with  its  administration.  A  deep  sense  of 
individual  responsibility,  and  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty,  will  meet  the  high  require- 
ments of  the  case.  Let  the  good  work  re- 
ceive a  new  impulse  during  this  school  year. 
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IT  is  well  known  that  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an 
Act  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  to  be  called  the  "Mechanics'  High 
School  of  Pennsylvania."  The  gentleman 
instrumental  in  preparing  and  passing  the 
Act,  was  Hon.  David  K.  Burkholder,  a 
member  of  the  House  from  Lancaster  county, 
himself  a  hard-working  mechanic.  The  Act 
appropriates  |3,ooo  to  pay  the  preliminary 
expenses  attending  the  establishment  of  the 
school. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  provided  for  in  the  Act,  will  ap- 
pear in  a  general  way  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  circular  dated  Harrisburg,  Aug. 
28,  1873,  and  signed  by  William  T.  Hil- 
drup,  president,  and  Thomas  J.  Bigham, 
secretary.  The  extract  is  published  for  the 
double  purpose  of  making  known  the  infor- 
mation it  contains  of  the  doings  of  the 


board,  and  of  introducing  the  able  paper  of 
Chancellor  Woods,  of  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  called  out  in  response 
to  the  inquiries  addressed  him : 

The  Trustees  therein  named  by  authority  of  an  act 
of  the  last  Legislature,  have  organized  a  board  to 
establish  a  Mechanics'  High  School  in  this  State. 
The  act  perhaps  contemplated  that  our  board  should 
at  once  establish  such  a  school,  and  appoint  a  faculty 
to  impart  instruction  therein.     If  so,  it  should  have 
supplied  us  with  funds  greatly  beyond  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  contained  in  the  act  creating  the 
board.      Upon  full  consultation  we  deem  it  wiser  to 
carefully  examine  the  whole  subject,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  maxim,  to  make  haste  slowly.     In- 
dustrial schools  to  give  instruction  in  the  mechanic 
arts  have  been  successfully  established  in  Germany 
and  France,  and  one  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is 
also  said  to  be  a  success.    Generally,  however,  in  this 
country,  the  efforts  to  establish  these  special  schools 
have  not  met  the  expectations  of  the  public.     To  a 
limited  extent  polytechnic  schools  have  succeeded  in 
the  department  of  engineering.     But  in  furnishing 
what  is  the  evident  design  of  this  act — skilled  fore- 
men for  our  Pennsylvania  workshops — the  want  has 
not  been  supplied.     Our  skilled  mechanics  have  been 
either  self-taught  in  their  own  workshops,  or  pro- 
cured from  the  industrial  schools  of  Germany  and 
France.      So,  too,  all  attempts   have   demonstrated 
these  schools  to  be  expensive,  because  the  number  of 
pupils  has  been  small.  We  believe  that  Pennsylvania  is 
destined  to  be  the  great  mining  and  manufacturing 
State  of  the  Union ;   and  to  preserve  her  ascendency 
in  the  future,  we  must  fill  her  mines  and  workshops 
with  intelligent,  enterprising  and  skilled  mechanics. 
We  therefore  have  concluded,  before  definitely  acting, 
to  invite  a  comparison  of  views — and  especially  to 
ask  the  leading  educators  of  our  State  to  communicate 
their  views  in  writing  before  the  next  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  our  board  on  first  Tuesday,  4th  of  November 
next.     We  will  also  gladly  hear  any  gentleman  who 
nray  prefer  to  discuss  these  matters  orally  before  us, 
on  that  occasion.      But  to  hear  any  number  of  gen- 
tlemen would  be  impossible  and  unsatisfactory  to 
to  them  and  to  us — besides  we  shall  probably  com- 
municate these  papers  to  the  Legislature  for  their  as 
well  as  our  own  instruction,  and  decidedly  prefer  all 
such  communications  to  be  in  writing. 

We  therefore  invite  a  full  expression  of  views  in 
the  shape  of  answers  to  the  following  interrogatories : 

1.  Can  education  in  the  mechanic  arts  be  engrafted 
upon  the  branches  now  taught  in  our  existing  colleges 
and  high  schools.  Or  could  such  instruction  be  bet- 
ter promoted  by  the  organization  of  special  or  sepa- 
rate schools  ? 

2.  If,  in  your  opinion,  it  can  be  engrafted  on  our 
existing  institutions,  state  what  inducements  could 
be  proffered  to  meritorious  young  mechanics,  by  low- 
priced  scholarships  or  otherwise,  to  attend  upon  these 
institutions  ? 

3.  Give  us  your  views  generally  how  our  State 
can  best  impart  to  her  young  mechanics  such  in- 
struction as  the  French  and  Prussian  Industrial 
schools  now  impart. 

PAPER  OF  CHANCELLOR  WOODS. 


Hon.  T.  J.  Bigham,  Secretary^ 

Bureau  of  Statistics^  Harrisburg^  Penna. 

D^ar  Sir, — Your  communication  o 
August  28th,  inviting  answers  to  three  questions  re- 
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lating  to  a  school  or  schools  of  industrial  science  in 
our  State,  was  duly  received. 

Answers  to  these  questions  must  necessarily  be 
either  complete  and  full,  filling  a  volume  and,  conse- 
quently, too  much  to  be  read,  or  so  brief  as  to  be  in 
a  measure  unsatisfactory.  We  shall  choose  the  lat- 
ter course,  assuming  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  working  of  such  schools  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  published  accounts  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  most  educators. 

First, — *'  Can  education  in  the  mechanic  arts  be 
engrafted  upon  the  branches  now  taught  in  our  exist- 
ing colleges  and  high  schools  ?  Or  could  such  in- 
struction be  better  promoted  by  the  organization  of 
special  .or  separate  schools  ?" 

Such  schools  as  are  i:ontcmpIated  by  your  board 
give  theoretical  and  practical  education.  They  re- 
ceive some  boys  and  young  men  who  have  simply 
the  elements  of  education.  The  higher  the  edu- 
cation at  the  time  of  their  admission  the  better.  Some 
who  are  to  become  mechanics  may  not  advance  far 
in  the  theoretical  part.  Their  age  and  want  of  means 
may  prevent.  6H11  they  should  not  be  excluded  from 
them.  In  the  drawing  school  opened  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  were  found  one  man  sixty-three  years  old,  and 
many  above  forty.  In  some  cases  the  theoretical  and 
practical  should  be  commenced  and  continued  to- 
gether, as  with  such  as  are  to  become  mechanics;  in 
other  cases  the  theoretical  should  to  some  extent  pre- 
cede the  practical.  We  assume  that  the  object  of 
the  schools  is  to  fit  young  men  to  be  practical  chem- 
ists, architects,  engineers,  metallurgists,  designers 
and  superintendents  of  mills  of  different  kinds,  as 
well  as  mechanics.  They  are  to  be  technical  schools, 
all  the  departments  of  which  shall  be  in  one  school 
so  that  students  may  be  changed  from  one  to  the 
other  as  their  developed  taste  may  demand.  Tech- 
nical education  is  instruction  in  the  peculiar  knowl- 
edge or  special  skill  required  in  any  business  or  occu- 
pation— the  training  which  will  render  the  talents  of 
the  citizen  most  useful  to  the  State  in  that  particular 
craft,  trade  or  profession  in  which  he  or  she  is  en- 
gaged, whether  mechanic,  farmer,  sailor,  engineer, 
teacher,  merchant,  architect,  doctor  or  lawyer.  As 
the  education  of  fhe  common  schools  fits  the  youth 
for  the  performance  of  his  general  duties  as  a  citizen, 
so  the  technical  school  prepares  him  for  the  special 
duties  of  his  trade  or  profession. 

We  have  now  in  our  State  a  large  number  of  col- 
leges, some  of  which  have  already  the  means  for  im- 
parting the  theoretical  instruction  demanded  for  all 
the  employments  for  which  such  schools  are  designed, 
and  also  the  practical  education  for  some  of  them. 
Some  of  these  colleges,  as  the  Western  University, 
with  its  excellent  preparatory  departments,  can  take 
the  students  and  give  them  the  elementary  education 
with  the  practical.  It  is  in  advantages  for  applied 
science,  for  which  large  endowments  are  required, 
that  these  institutions  are  most  deficient.  They  have 
the  buildings,  apparatus,  cabinets,  and  libraries  and 
endowments,  worth  in  all  from  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand to  many  hundred  thousand  dollars  each.  If 
one-fifth  of  the  present  value  of  property  of  some  of 
these  colleges  should  be  added  to  their  present  en- 
dowment, they  would  be  able  to  carry  out  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  purposes  of  those  most  friendly 
to  technical  schools.  Such  appropriations  should  be 
made  on  condition  that  they  be  applied  strictly  to  an 
increase  of  the  advantages  of  applied  science,  to  the 
endowment  of  professorships  in  these  branches,  and 
purchasing  of  models  and  apparatus,  or  the  erecting 


and  maintaining  of  shops.  Such  appropriations,  while 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  your  board  in  regard  to 
mechanical  pursuits,  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
colleges  so  aided.  The  State  would  thus  discharge  a 
double  duty,  in  establishing  technical  schools  and 
strengthening  her  colleges.  To  foster  her  higher  in- 
stitutions, on  which  not  only  higher  education  de- 
pends hut  which  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for 
general  education,  is  hec  duty.  To  establish  mechani- 
cal or  technical  schools  separate  from  institutions 
already  existing,  would  involve  larger  expenditures 
or  result  m  feeble  and  inefficient  schools.  The  Worces- 
ter Free  Institute  has  received  more  than  $600,000.  l>e- 
sides  the  land  on  which  it  is  situated ;  the  Boston 
ton  Institute  of  Technology,  a  much  larger  amount. 
The  annual  income  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute 
from  endowment  is  more  than  $23,000.  The  little 
canton  of  Zurich  erected  a  building  for  a  technical 
school,  with  70  professors  and  600  students,  at  a  cost 
of  $500,000,  and  $40,000  are  appropriated  anrnually  to 
its  support.  If  these  schools  should  be  established  in 
our  large  cities,  ihey  will  have  the  advantages  of  the 
numerous  mills  and  the  machinery  costing  many  mil: 
lions  of  dollars. 

Second, — "  If  it  could  be  engrafted,  in  your  opin- 
ion, on  our  existing  institutions,  state  what  induce- 
ments could  be  proffered  to  meritorious  young 
mechanics  by  low-priced  scholarships  or  otherwise, 
to  attend  upon  these  institutions." 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  such  a 
school  or  schools  implies  that,  whether  they  shall  be 
independent  or  in  connection  with  existing  institu- 
tions, they  will  receive  aid  from  the  State.  And  this 
should  be  so,  as  the  State  will  be  profited  by  the  in- 
creased skill  of  her  trained  citizens,  and  by  her 
enlarged  industries.  Her  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
mechanics  would  be  stimulated  to  higher  develop- 
ment, and  her  productions  would  be  greatly  increased. 
The  annual  luss  from  misdirected  ingenuity  in  our 
State  would  amply  sustain  many  such  schools  of  a 
high  order.  The  tardy  action  of  England  in  estab- 
lishing such  schools,  and  her  loss  of  industries,  should 
be  a  lesson  which  we  should  not  be  slow  to  learn. 
In  the  branch  of  industrial  education,  as  in  many 
others,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Belgium 
have  taken  the  lead,  leaving  England  and  America 
far  behind.  **  I-n  the  great  exhibition  in  London,  in 
1851,  English  workmen  excelled  in  nine-tenths  of 
the  one  hundred  departments;  but  in  the  Paris  expo- 
sition of  1867  they  excelled  in  only  one-tenth.  During 
those  16  years  artists  mechanics,  engineers  and  chem- 
ists, trained  in  technical  schools,  had  entered  the  work- 
shoi)s  of  Europe,  and  by  means  of  their  skill  and 
knowledge,  had  transferred  to  the  continent  the  su- 
premacy England  had  so  long  enjoyed  At  that  very 
time  a  French  company  was  building  locomotives  for 
an  English  railway,  and  iron  girders  for  a  building  in 
Glasgow  were  being  constructed  in  Belgium.  Eng- 
land, ?.larmed  at  the  report  of  her  juries  at  the  Expo- 
sition, at  once  established  technical  schools  in  many 
of  her  largest  cities,  and  has  determined  that  hereaf- 
ter her  citizens  shall  at  least  be  as  well  educated  as 
those  of  Europe,  and  shall  have  a  technical  training 
which  will  make  the  new  generation  of  Englishmen 
excel  the  new  generation  of  foreigners  in  this  coming 
rivalry  of  race  and  nation." 

To  suppose  for  a  moment  that  such  schools  would 
be  self-sustaining  would  be  preposterous.  The  his- 
tory of  all  such  schools  shows  that  this  cannot  be 
done.  If  they  could  be  self-sustaining,  individuals 
or  existing  institutions  would    establish   them  and 
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carry  them  on.  As  it  is  yet  wholly  uncertain  whether 
the  State  will  furnish  any  aid  for  their  establishment 
and  support,  and  if  so,  how  much^  it  seems  hardly 
Dcccssary  to  state  to  what  extent  we  would  render 
aid  to  meritorious  students.  Heretofore  we  have 
done  this  to  the  full  extent  of  our  means.  And  this 
we  shall  continue  to  do.  The  greater  the  aid  re- 
ceived, the  more  full  or  partial  scholarships  we  will 
grant.  Worcester  Free  Institute  gives  twenty  free 
scholarships  annually  for  the  ^50,000  granted  by  the 
State.  More  than  this  can  be  done.  If  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  had  wholly  established  this  school  to 
receive  free  scholarships  in  the  proportion  of  20 
for  only  ^50,000,  there  would  have  been  250  free 
scholarships,  a  number  greatly  in  excess  of  the  pres- 
ent capacity  of  the  school.  If  located  in  our  city,  all 
of  the  students  will  have  the  benefit  of  our  numer- 
ous mills  and  manufacturing  establishments,  with 
their  varied  works  and  processes,  costing  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which,  under  proper  regulations,  we 
are  assured,  would  be  open  to  their  inspection. 
This  advantage  cannot  be  estimated.  Drawings  can 
be  taken  of  the  different  kinds  of  machinery,  and  re- 
ports made  of  the  different  processes,  with  suggestions 
of  improvements  and  statements  of  errors  and  faults. 
The  offered  thirty  acres  of  land  of  Mr  James  Kelly, 
in  case  a  school  is  located  here,  would  afford  every 
needed  advantage  for  shops  and  dwellings. 

Third — "Give  us  your  views  generally  how  our 
State  can  best  impart  to  her  young  mechanics  such 
instruction  as  the  French  and  Prussian  Industrial 
schools  now  impart.*' 

The  request  implies  what  we  believe  to  be  the  fact, 
that  the  French  and  Prussian  schools  of  industry  are 
the  best  in  the  world.     If  the  question  were,  How 
can  such  schools  be  established  here?  the  answer 
would  be  easy.      There  is,  however,  implied  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  instruction  may  not  be  imparted 
without  the  great  cost  of  a  number  of  such  schools 
as  Switzerland  and  Prussia  have,  and  the  answer  has 
already  been  anticipated,  that  it  may  be  given  in 
connection  wirh  existing  institutions.      "With  addi- 
tional professors  in  Industrial  Mechanics,  Industrial 
Chemistry,  Practical  Design,  Architectural  Drawing, 
Metallurgy  and  Mining,  and  a  Director  of  the  Ma- 
chine Shop  when  needed,  the  teaching  force  would  be 
quite  full.     A  shop  can  be  added  if  the  requisite 
means  can  be  furnished.     To  attempt  all  of  this  work 
at  once  might  not  be  best.     For  the  greater  part  of 
the  students,  theoretical  instruction  should  first  be 
pvcn.    For  this,  some  of  our  colleges  are  already 
prepared,  having   Professors  in  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Analytical  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering.     The  character 
and  amount  of  the  instruction  which  should  precede 
the  practice  must  depend  on  the  intended  pursuit, 
time,  taste  and  capacityof  the  student.     For  certain 
pursuits  it  should  be  extended,  and  in  all,  thorough. 
No  one  can  be  a  civil  or  mechanical  engineer  with- 
out a  thorough  knowledge  of  mathematics.     Every 
mechanic  should  have  a  good  English  education,  in- 
widing  a  knowledge  of  physics.     A  metallurgist 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  chemis- 
:^»  an  architect,  of  mathematics,  physics  anddraw- 
^"g-     Students  fitting  for  some  pursuits  will  practice 
as  they  become  prepared  to  do  so.     Others,  as  those 
preparing  to  become  mechanics,  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments can  he  made  enabling  them  to  do  so,  should 
^ork  a  certain  part  of  each  day,  and  for  one  or  two 
months  of  each  year  all  the  time.     The  drudgery  of 
^he  shops  in  which  apprentices  are  usually  required 


to  spend  so  much  time,  should  be  avoided.  Begin- 
ning at  the  lowest  point,  they  should  be  advanced  as 
rapidly  as  their  attainments  will  permit.  To  train 
the  eye  and  muscle,  and  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  the  works,  should  be  the  object.  The 
schools  of  Europe  and  Worcester  combine  all  that 
can  be  said  on  this  subject. 

The  history  of  these  schools  demonstrate  their  rich 
benefits.  We  have  already  stated  that  England,  by 
her  delay,  lost  her  position  as  a  leader  in  manufactur- 
ing. Many  of  her  manufactures  were  taken  from  her. 
The  Swiss,  with  all  their  disadvantages  of  remote- 
ness from  coal  and  iron  and  the  sea,  in  consequence 
of  early  establishing  technical  schools,  took,  among 
other  things,  Coventry  ribbon  from  the  Englishi  an  d 
silk-weaving  from  the  French,  and  clocks  and 
watches  from  all  Europe.  England  has  now  estab- 
li.shed  many  of  these  schools,  and  is  reaping  a  rich 
reward. 

At  a  great  distance  we  are  following  in  her  foot- 
steps. But  one  school  for  industrial  science,  estab- 
lished almost  entirely  by  private  liberality,  exists  in 
our  country.  Manual  labor  schools,  seeking  in  labor 
a  means,  have  everywhere  been  failures;  technical 
schools,  regarding  labor  as  an  end,  never. 

No  State  will  be  more  benefitted  by  such  schools 
than  our  own.  Trained  artisans  are  demanded  for 
our  numerous  and  varied  manufactures.  The  youth 
are  here  calling  for  the  privileges.  They  must  be- 
come our  skilled  manufacturers,  or  they  will  be  com- 
mon laborers  for  imported  skilled  artisans.  Our 
manufacturers  attest  that  there  are  hundreds  in  our 
city  demanding  the  education  such  schools  are  fitted 
to  give.  The  professions  are  crowded.  There  is 
no  such  excess  of  skilled  mechanics  and  artisans. 
Young  men  so  educated  will  become  inventors  of 
machinery,  discoverers  of  new  processes  of  work,  so 
that  labor  will  be  more  effective,  the  processes  more 
economical,  and  the  resources  of  our  rich  State  better 
developed.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  that  may  be 
expended,  will  be  restored  in  multitudes  of  youth 
elevated,  and  millions  of  dollars  annually  added  to. 
our  industries  The  penny  expended  will  be  re- 
turned the  pound.  To  any  one  who  will  study  these 
schools  as  in  actual  operation,  it  will  seem  the  height 
of  folly  to  hesitate,  or  delay,  or  to  undertake  the 
work  in  a  niggardly  way.  That  something  may  be 
done  worthy  of  our  State  and  suited  to  the  times,  is 
the  hope  of,  Yours  respectfully, 

(lEORGB  Woods,  Chancellor, 
Western  University y  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct,  27,  1873. 


ARITHMETICAL  REASONING. 


BY   PROF.   EDWARD    BROOKS. 


I.   THERE  IS  REASONING  IN  ARITHMETIC. 


ALL  reasoning  is  by  means  oi  cofnparisan. 
Comparison  requires  a  standard,  and 
this  standard  is  the  old,  the  axiomatic,  the 
known.  To  these  standards  we  bring  the 
new,  the  theoretic,  the  unknown,  and  com- 
pare them  that  we  may  understand  them. 
The  law  of  correct  reasoning,  therefore,  is 
to  compare  the  new  with  the  old,  the  theo- 
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retic  with  the  axiomatic,  the  unknown  with 
the  known. 

This  process,  simple  as  it  seems,  is  the 
real  process  of  all  reasoning.  We  pass  from 
idea  to  truth,  and  from  truth  to  higher  truth, 
in  the  endless  chain  of  science,  by  the  simple 
process  of  comparison.  Thus  the  facts  and 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  are  under- 
stood, the  laws  of  nature  interpreted,  and 
the  principles  of  science  evolved.  Thus  we 
pass  from  the  old  to  the  new,  from  the  sim- 
ple to  the  complex,  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  Thus  we  discover  the  truths  and 
principles  of  the  world  of  matter  and  mind, 
and  construct  the  various  sciences.  Compar- 
ison is  the  science-builder ;  it  is  the  archi- 
tect which  erects  the  temples  of  truth,  vast, 
symmetrical,  and  beautiful. 

In  mathematics  this  process  is,  perhaps, 
more  clearly  exhibited  than  in  any  other 
science.  In  geometry,  the  definitions  and 
axioms  are  the  standards  of  comparison ; 
beginning  in  these,  we  trace  our  way  from 
the  simplest  primary  truth  to  the  profound- 
est  theorem.  In  arithmetic,  we  have  the 
same  basis,  and  proceed  by  the  same  laws  of 
logical  evolution.  Definitions,  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  fundamental  ideas,  and  axioms,  as 
the  statement  of  intuitive  and  necessary 
truths,  are  the  foundation  upon  which  we 
rear  tlie  superstructure  of  the.  science  of 
numbers. 

These  views,  though  admitted  in  respect 
of  geometry,  have  not  always  been  fully 
recognized  as  true  of  arithmetic.  The 
science,  as  presented  in  the  old  text-books, 
was  simply  a  collection  of  rules  for  numeri- 
cal operations.  The  pupil  learned  the  rules 
and  followed  them,  without  any  idea  of  the 
reason  for  the  operation  dictated.  There 
was  no  thought,  no  deduction  from  princi- 
ple; the  pupil  plodded  on,  like  a  beast  of 
burden  or  an  unthinking  machine.  There 
was,  in  fact,  as  the  subject  was  presented,  no 
science  of  arithmetic.  We  had  a  science  of 
geometry,  pure,  exact,  and  beautiful,  as  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  great  masters. 
Beginning  with  primary  conceptions  and  in- 
tuitive truths,  the  pupil  could  rise  step  by 
step,  from  the  simplest  axiom  to  the  loftiest 
theorem ;  but  when  he  turned  his  attention 
to  numbers,  he  found  no  beautiful  relations, 
no  interesting  logical  processes,  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  rules  for  adding,  subtracting, 
calculating  the  cost  of  groceries,  reckoning 
interest,  etc.  Indeed,  so  universal  was  this 
darkness,  that  the  metaphysicians  argued  that 
there  could  be  no  reasoning  in  the  science 
of  numbers,  that  it  is  a  science  of  intuitionj 


and  the  poor  pupil,  not  possessing  the  intui- 
tive power,  was  obliged  to  plod  along  in 
doubt,  darkness,  and  disgust. 

Thus  things  continued  until  the  light  of 
popular  education  began  to  spread  over  the 
land.  Men  of  thought  and  genius  began  to 
teach  the  elements  of  arithmetic  to  young 
pupils,  and  the  necessity  of  presenting  the 
processes  so  that  children  could  see  the  rea- 
son for  them,  began  to  work  a  change  in  the 
science  of  numbers.  Then  came  the  meth- 
od of  arithmetical  analysis,  in  that  little  gem 
of  a  book  by  Warren  Colburn.  It  touched 
the  subject  with  the  wand  of  an  enchantress, 
and  it  began  to  glow  with  interest  and  beau- 
tv.  What  before  was  dull  routine,  now  be- 
came  animated  with  the  spirit  of  logic,  and 
arithmetic  was  enabled  to  take  its  place  be- 
side its  sister  branch,  geometry,  in  dignity 
as  a  science  and  value  as  an  educational 
agency.  Before  entering  into  an  explana- 
tion of  the  character  of  arithmetical  reason- 
ing, it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  the 
views  of  some  metaphysicians  who  have 
touched  upon  this  subject. 

It  has  been  maintained,  as  already  indi- 
cated, by  some  eminent  logicians,  that 
there  is  no  reasoning  in  arithmetic.  Man- 
sel  says,  "There  is  no  demonstration  in 
pure  arithmetic,'*  and  the  same  idea  is  held 
by  quite  a  large  number  of  metaphysicians. 
This  opinion  is  drawn  from  a  very  superfi- 
cial view  of  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  quite 
a  common  fault  of  the  metaphysician  when 
he  attempts  to  write  upon  mathematical  sci- 
ence. The  course  of  reasoning  which  led 
to  this  conclusion  is  probably  as  follows  : 

First,  addition  and  subtraction  were  con- 
sidered the  two  fundamental  processes  of 
arithmetic  ;  all  other  processes  were  regard- 
ed as  the  outgrowth  of  these,  and  as  con- 
tained in  them.  Second,  there  is  no  rea- 
soning in  addition ;  that  the  sum  of  2  and 
3  is  5,  saysWhewell,  is  seen  by  intuition  ; 
hence  subtraction,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
addition,  is  pure  intuition  also,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  science  which  is  contained 
in  these  two  processes,  is  also  intuitive,  and 
involves  no  reasoning.  This  inference  seems 
plausible,  and  by  the  metaphysicians  and 
many  others  has  been  conidered  conclusive. 

That  this  conclusion  is  not  only  incorrect 
but  absurd,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  most  difficult  processes  of  the  science. 
Surely  no  one  can  maintain  that  there  is  no 
reasoning  in  the  processes  of  greatest  com- 
mon divisor,  least  common  multiple,  reduc- 
tion and  division  of  fractions,  ratio  and 
proportion,  etc.     If  these  are  intuitive  with 
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the  logicians,  it  is  very  certain  that  they  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  learner.  These  considerations  are 
sufficient  to  disprove  their  conclusions,  but 
do  not  answer  thei  r  arguments ;  I  will,  there- 
fore, examine  the  matter  a  little  more 
closely. 

Whether  the  uniting  of  two  small  num- 
bers, as  three  and  twoy  involves  a  process  of 
reasoning,  is  a  point  upon  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted there  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion.  The  difference  of  two  numbers, 
however,  may  be  obtained  by  an  inference 
from  the  results  of  addition,  and,  as  such, 
involves  a  process  of  reasoning.  The  ele- 
mentary products  of  the  multiplication  ta- 
ble are  not  intuitive  truths  ;  they  are,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  next  article,  derived,  as  a 
logical  inference,  from  the  elementary  sums 
of  addition.  The  same  is  also  true  in  the 
case  of  the  elementary  quotients  in  division. 
Even  admitting,  then,  that  there  is  no  rea- 
soning in  addition  or  subtraction,  it  can 
clearly  be  shown  that  the  derivation  of  the 
elementary  results  in  multiplication  and  di- 
vision does  require  a  process  of  reasoning. 
Passing  from  small  numbers,  which  may  be 
treated  independently  of  any  notation,  to 
large  numbers  expressed  by  the  Arabic  system, 
we  see  that  we  are  required  to  reduce  from 
one  form  to  another,  as  from  units  to  tens, 
etc.,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a  compari- 
son, and  also  that  the  methods  are  based 
upon,  and  derived  from  such  general  prin- 
ciples as  **the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  all  their  parts,"  etc. 

The  great  mistake,  however,  in  their  rea- 
sonings is  in  assuming  that  all  arithmetic  is 
included  in  addition  and  subtraction.  If 
it  could  be  proved  that  addition  and  sub- 
traction, and  the  processes  growing  imme- 
diately out  of  tliem,  contained  no  reason- 
ing, a  large  portion  of  the  science  remains 
which  does  not  find  its  root  in  these  pri- 
^nary  processes.  Several  divisions  of  arith- 
metic have  their  origin  in  and  grow  out  of 
comparison  and  not  out  of  addition  or  sub- 
traction.* And  since  comparison  is  rea- 
soning, the  divisions  of  arithmetic  growing 
out  of  it  evidently  involve  reasoning  pro- 
cesses. Ratio,  the  comparison  of  numbers; 
proportion,  the  comparison  of  ratios  ;  the 
progressions,  etc.,  certainly  present  pretty 
good  examples  of  reasoning.     These  belong 

^ne older  arithmeticians  taught  that  the  whole  science  ofarith- 
"m!*^  k^ embraced  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  adding 
^u  subtracting.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  I  maintain — as  1 
wrc  elsewhere  published  and  will  more  fuHy  elucidate  m  mv 
r^lotepky  of  Arithmetic— ihfki  the  basis  of  arithmetic  is 
ou»^'  ****^  ^*  different  parts  have  their  origin  in  and  grew 
"w  <»  fjmtkevt,  analysis  and  comparison. 


to  the  department  of  pure  arithmetic.  A 
proportion  is  essentially  numerical,  as  is 
shown  in  another  place,  and  belongs  to 
arithmetic  rather  than  to  geometry.  If,  in 
geometry,  the  treatment  of  a  proportion  in- 
volves a  reasoning  process,  as  the  logicians 
will  surely  admit,  it  must  certainly  do  so 
when  presented  in  arithmetic  where  it  really 
belongs.  It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted 
that  there  is  reasoning  in  pure  arithmetic. 

Again,  if  there  is  no  reasoning  in  arith- 
metic there  is  no  science,  for  science  is  the 
product  of  reasoning.  If  we  admit  that 
there  is  a  science  of  numbers,  there  must 
be  some  reasoning  in  the  science.  And 
again,  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  regarded 
as  the  two  great  co-ordinate  branches  of 
mathematics.  Now  it  is  admitted  that  there 
is  reasoning  in  geometry,  the  science  of  ex- 
tension ;  would  it  not  be  absurd,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  there  is  no  reasoning  in 
arithmetic,  the  science  of  numbers? 

Mansel,  as  already  quoted,  says :  "Pure 
arithmetic  contains  no  demonstrations.''  If 
by  this  he  means,  and  I  presume  he  does, 
that  pure  arithmetic  contains  no  reasoning, 
he  is  answered  by  the .  previous  discussion. 
If,  however,  he  means  that  arithmetic  can- 
not be  developed  in  the  demonstrative  form 
of  geometry — that  is,  by  definition,  axiom, 
proposition,  and  demonstration — he  is  also 
in  error.  Though  arithmetic  is  never  de- 
veloped in  this  way,  it  can  be  thus  develop- 
ed. The  science  of  number  will  admit  of 
as  rigid  and  systematic  a  treatment  as  the 
science  of  extension.  Some  parts  of  the 
science  are  even  now  presented  thus ;  the 
principles  of  ratio,  proportion,  etc.,  are  ex- 
amples. I  propose,  at  some  future  time,  to 
give  a  complete  development  of  the  subject 
after  the  man  ner  of  geometry.  The  science, 
thus  presented,  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  academic  or  collegiate  course,  as  a 
review  of  the  principles  of  numbers.  In  the 
next  article,  I  shall  consider  the  nature  of 
reasoning,  as  employed  in  the  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic. 


-#► 


NO  MORE  COLLEGES. 


HOWEVER  much  it  may  seem  to  the 
friends  of  the  numerous  smaller  colleges 
of  the  country,  that  the  larger  and  more  power- 
ful institutions  would  rejoice  in  their  downfall; 
and  that  everything  which  is  said  by  those 
who  have  been  connected  with  some  of  the 
larger  colleges  in  reference  to  the  smaller 
ones,  is  prompted  by  this  feeling;  we  cannot 
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avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  are  too  many 
colleges  in  this  country,  and  that  there  have 
been  great  mistakes  in  the  founding  of  at 
least  some  of  them.  Lest  there  should  be 
chance,  however,  for  attributing  some  of  the 
feeling  referred  to.,  to  us,  we  take  this  oc- 
casion to  say  that  we  heartily  and  earnestly 
sympathize  with  every  educational  institution 
in  the  country  that  is  doing  its  work  well. 
We  wish  that  every  so-called  college  in  the 
country  had  ample  buildings,  apparatus, 
library,  and  plenty  of  students,  and  rejoice 
in  every  effort  that  is  being  made  to  secure 
these  necessaries.  Still  further,  we  hope  to 
labor  with  the  friends  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions for  their  material  prosperity,  and  for 
their  progress  toward  better  methods  and 
the  accomplishment  of  l.^etter  work  in  the 
education  of  American  youth.  But  the  oft- 
repeated  cries  for  assistance,  the  occasional 
closing  of  a  college,  and  the  frequent  ex- 
posures of  the  poorness  of  the  advantages 
offered  in  certain  institutions  by  those  who 
write,  not  in  enmity  but  in  sadness,  all  tend 
to  convince  us  that  there  is  fault  somewhere. 
Either  too  many  colleges  have  been  founded 
for  the  needs  of  the  people,  or  they  have 
been  founded  too  soon,  or  the  difficulties  oi 
starting  and  conducting  such  institutions 
have  not  been  sufficiently  weighed. 

It  may  be  that  all  these  reasons  have  had 
an  influence  in  bringing  about  the  present 
condition  of  things.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  it  seems  to  us,  that  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions called  colleges  in  the  country  are 
doing  little  better  than  preparatory  school 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  are  cramped  for 
want  of  means  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
The  instructors  are  poorly  paid,  the  libra- 
ries do  not  grow,  the  buildings  can  hardly 
be  kept  in  repair,  and  the  offering  of  better 
advantages  to  attract  more  students  is  out 
of  the  question.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
state  of  things  is  inevitable  when  institu- 
tions are  young,  and  that  as  the  country 
grows  older  they  will  survive  and  flourish. 
All  the  colleges  of  the  country,  it  may  truth- 
fully be  urged,  were  weak  once ;  all  have 
had  to  go  through  about  the  same  struggle 
for  life.  We  are  all  well  aware  that  this  is 
to  acertain  extent  true ;  but  there  must  be  a 
limit  somewhere.  The  number  of  colleges 
in  the  country  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  equal 
to  its  needs,  and  then  the  argument  can  no 
longer  hold.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
say  when  the  number  of  colleges  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  requirements  for  higher 
education,  or  how  far  the  colleges  ought  to 
lead,  and  by  their  existence  create  a  demand 


for  the  advantages  which  they  offer.  Bat  if 
the  way  in  which  colleges  are  sustained  by 
endowments  and  financial  support  is  any 
measure  of  the  demand  for  them,  the  limit 
in  this  country  has  already  been  past,  else 
we  should  not  have  so  many  starving  insti- 
tutions. Andif  the  number  of  students  which 
they  attract  is  any  measure  of  the  power  of 
colleges  to  create  a  demand  for  higher  edu- 
cation, that  power  in  this  country  has  been 
over-estimated,  else  the  classes  in  these  in- 
stitutions would  exceed  a  dozen  members 
apiece. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  colleges,  so- 
called,  have  been  founded  from  divers  rea- 
sons, but  without  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  undertaking  and  of  the 
difficulties  which  surround  it.  To  found  a 
successful  college  or  university  is  no  child's 
play.  Even  after  the  grounds,  buildings, 
library,  apparatus,  etc.,  have  all  been  ob- 
tained and  paid  for,  the  college  cannot  be 
trusted  to  sustain  itself.  There  are  very  few, 
if  any,*  institutions  in  the  country  where  the 
income  from  the  students  would  pay  the 
running  expenses.  The  professors'  salaries 
must  be  met  partially,  at  least,  from  the  en- 
dowment of  the  chairs  which  they  occupy. 
And  even  in  the  richest  institutions  in  the 
country,  whose  endowments  are  heaviest 
and  number  of  students  greatest,  the  pay  of 
the  professors  is  far  from  liberal.  To  start 
a  new  college  is  a  work  which  should  be  ap- 
proached with  the  utmost  care  and  circum- 
spection, the  most  careful  measurement  of 
resources,  and  a  deep  conviction  that  the 
institution  is  needed.  That  this  has  not 
been  sufficiently  done  in  the  past  is  pain- 
fully evident.  The  recent  closing  of  iPrank- 
lin  College  in  Indiana,  the  strenuous  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  secure  endowments 
for  a  number  of  the  western  institutions,  and 
the  statements  of  the  critical  condition  of 
others  which  continually  meet  the  eye,  all 
show  that  the  circumstances  were  not  suffi- 
ciently  considered,  and  sufficient  prepara- 
tion was  not  made  before  the  institutions 
were  started. 

If  this  position  be  admitted,  and  the  in- 
quiry be  raised,  what  should  be  done  in  the 
premises,  we  would  say,  first,  let  no  more 
new  colleges  or  universities  be  founded,  at 
least  in  any  portion  of  the  country  where 
starving  institutions  still  exist.  There  may 
be  cases  in  the  newer  States  where  new  col- 
leges may  properly  be  started,  but  not  even 
than, unless  there  is  an  evident  need  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people,  for  such  an  insti- 
tution. And  we  urge  that  even  in  these  cases, 
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as  in  all  others,  the  first  step  toward  setting 
in  motion  the  college  or  university,  which- 
ever it  may  called,  be  delayed,  until  ample 
funds  for  buildings,  library,  endowments, 
etc.,  be  already  in  hand.  The  experience 
of  Franklin  College  shows  the  folly  of  trust- 
ing promises.  We  can  but  recommend,  in 
one  particular,  at  least,  the  plan  of  the  pro- 
ectors  of  the  new  Central  University,  that 
is  to  be  somewhere  in  the  south-west,  who 
have  decided  not  to  commence  work  until 
they  have  raised  a  million  of  dollars.  If 
they  think  an  institution,  such  as  they  pro- 
ject, is  needed  by  the  Methodists  of  the 
South-west,  this  is  by  all  means  their  wisest 
course;  yet  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  mil- 
lion will  be  raised,  and  then  the  new  uni- 
versity located  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  weak  Methodist  colleges  in  that  region, 
or  better  still,  unite  two  or  three  of  them  in 
one,  and  add  the  million  to  the  combina- 
tion. Strengthening  a  few  good  institutions, 
enlarging  their  borders,  and  making  them 
successful,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  true  sphere 
for  the  action  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
do  something  for  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country.  And  in  any  event,  in  view 
of  the  number  of  chartered  colleges  in  the 
country,  and  the  pecuniary  conditions  in 
which  all,  even  the  best,  are  situated,  it  is 
little  short  of  suicidal,  and  foolish  in  the 
extreme,  to  found  any  more  institutions 
nominally  devoted  to  the  higher  education. 
In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  us  that 
something  should  be  done  with  the  colleges 
and  universities  which  now  exist.  The  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  affirms 
that  there  are  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  institutions  in  the  country,  qualified  by 
law  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Of  this  number  perhaps  a  dozen  or 
twenty  may  be  called  first-class  colleges,  and 
a  hundred  more  ranked  second-class.  The 
remainder  are  weak  in  funds,  weak  in  in- 
structors, and  weak  in  students.  Anyone 
who  looks  over  the  list  will  find  plenty  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  so-called,  which  have 
three  or  four  instructors,  and  from  two  to 
ten  in  a  class.  They  are  doing  little  work, 
and  from  lack  of  appliances,  necessarily 
poor  work.  The  institutions,  of  course, 
have  their  friends,  who  are  trying  to  sus- 
tain and  build  them  up ;  but  we  submit, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  quite  a 
share  of  the  weak  ones  to  drop  both  name 
and  semblance  of  college  or  university, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  fitting 
students  for  the  larger  institutions.  There 
IS  a  great  lack  of  good  fitting-schools  in  the 


country,  and  many  of  the  colleges,  which 
are  so  poor  as  colleges,  would,  if  they  devo- 
ted their  whole  force  to  it,  make  at  least 
medium  fitting-schools.  It  would  be  some- 
thing of  a  fall  of  dignity  and  pride,  perhaps, 
but  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to 
the  youth  of  the  country.  We  commend 
the  thought  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  who  are  struggling  to  sustain  some  of 
the  feebler  colleges  of  the  country.  —  Col- 
lege Courant, 
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HOW  I  KEEP  MY  SCHOOL-ROOM 

CLEAN. 


BY  ANNABELL  LEE. 

WHEN  a  school-girl,  I  particularly  dis- 
liked the  days  on  which  I  was 
obliged  to  help  sweep  the  school-room.  I 
came  from  the  encounter  with  grimy  hands, 
dusty  hair  and  garments,  and,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  my  temper  at  such  times 
was  not  the  most  angelic.  When  I  became 
a  teacher,  I  resolved  to  have  as  few  regular 
sweeping  days  as  possible.  I  think  I  have 
found  out  how  to  keep  clean  without  very 
much  trouble,  and  my  school-room  is  swept 
but  once  a  week. 

Friday  is  my  cleaning  day.  When  school  is 
out  at  noon,  I  say  to  my  little  band,  "  Now, 
all  that  want  to  help  me  work,  raise  hands,*' 
and  I  have  plenty  to  choose  from.  I  select 
two  for  sweeping,  and  two  more  for  a  reserve 
when  the  others  tire ;  two  more  shake  the 
carpets;  two  scrub  the  vestibule-closet  and 
out-houses,  and  two  sweep  and  put  the  cellar 
in  order.  I  put  on  one  of  the  girl's  sun- 
bonnets  and  a  big  apron,  and  superintend 
the  whole  of  it.  Then  we  throw  open  the 
windows,  dust,  lay  down  carpets,  wipe  fin- 
ger-marks from  the  white  paint,  and  wash 
the  zinc.  I  generally  have  the  whole  place 
fit  for  Queen  Victoria  in  half  an  hour. 
Many  hands  make  the  work  easy.  Then 
we  rake  up  the  leaves,  and  sweep  the  yards, 
and  when  all  is  nicely  done,  we  run  down 
to  the  creek  and  wash,  shake  off  the  dust, 
have  a  good  laugh,  and  fall  to  work  over 
our  dinners  with  rare  appetites. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  I  appoint  work- 
ers for  the  following  week,  to  do  "general 
housework.'*  They  are  called  "house 
monitors."  Their  business  is — to  pass  the 
water  four  times  a  day,  go  around  with  the 
hand-basin  twice  a  day  to  wet  all  the  slate- 
rags,  sweeps  the  vestibule  when  necessary, 
and  once  a  day  to  wash  the  zinc  and  the  front 
door-step.    Two  carry  water,  and  are  called 
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"  water  monitors/'  and  in  cold  weather  I 
have  a  **fire  monitor/'  His  business  is — to 
bring  coal  from  the  cellar — ^rake  the  fire, 
and  empty  and  sift  coal.  This  office  is  no 
sinecure,  and  the  work  is  not  the  most  fas- 
cinating in  the  world.  Yet  there  is  quite 
a  rivalry  to  secure  it,  as  well  as  the  other 
situations,  and  I  often  have  my  monitors  en- 
gaged for  weeks  ahead.  They  work  expedi- 
tiously and  lose  very  little  time.  They 
study  at  home  so  as  not  to  miss  any  lessons. 
I  sometimes  give  little  rewards,  pencils,  pic- 
ture cards,  etc.,  but  all  seem  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  keeping  the  school-room  neat.  I 
have  a  good  scraper  at  the  door,  and  every 
morning  I  put  out  the  door-mat  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  dusty  feet. 

Every  scholar  is  responsible  for  dirt  or 
bits,  under  or  near  his  desk,  and  is  obliged 
to  have  everything  in  perfect  order  before 
going  out  at  noon  or  recess.  No  one  is  al- 
lowed to  have  eatables  in  his  desk,  and  the 
law  regarding  sassafras  and  birch,  baby- 
wood  and  chestnuts,  is  as  inexorable  as  that 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  I 

I  have  a  few  careless  folks.  There  are  one 
or  two  boys  that  all  the  soap  of  Colgate  & 
Co. ,  and  all  the  water  in  the  Delaware  could 
not  keep  clean.  They  bid  daily  defiance  to 
combs,  towels  and  the  soap-dish.  If,  after 
line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept, 
they  persist  in  coming  with  unkempt  hair, 
dirty  hands  and  clothes,  I  send  them  home 
to  get  freshened  up.  But  my  boys  are  gen- 
erally neat,  and  are  capital  workers.  They 
don't  lean  on  the  broom-handle,  and  gossip 
and  giggle  as  the  little  feminines  do  1  To  be 
sure,  I  have  surprised  more  than  one  high- 
land fling  on  the  cellar  floor,  when  I  thought 
the  errand  for  coal  was  lengthy.  I  have 
also  had  small  toads  brought  up  in  the  scut- 
tle. I  have  seen  heavy  bayonet  thrusts  and 
charges  with  the  broom  handles.  I  have 
seen  the  most  marvelous  double-shuffles 
executed  on  the  door-mat ;  but  all  these 
things  don't  depreciate  their  general  useful- 
ness, and  I  wouldn't  give  a  copper  for  a  boy 
who  hasn't  fun  and  thistle  and  dance  in 
him. 

No  matter  what  work  I  wish  done,  they 
are  always  willing  and  pleased  to  help  do  it. 
I  hardly  know  the  reason.  Probably  because 
I  always  ask  them  pleasantly — pcyssibly,  be- 
cause they  see  I  am  not  afraid  of  work  my- 
self. The  place  in  which  I  spend  eight 
hours  out  of  twenty- four  must  be  clean  and 
attractive.  I  cannot  do  my  school-work 
well,  or  with  enthusiasm,  amid  ugly,  dirty, 
unsightly  surroundings.     I  have  an  aversion 


to  ragged,  soiled  books  and  broken  slates — 
have  a  place  for  everything,  and  there  it  is 
kept.  Why,  we  even  brush  out  the  flies  at 
night!  You  think  that  verging  on  "old 
maidism."  Well,  say  it  again;  I  like  it! 
Director  A.  says  I  will  be  wanting  fly-screens 
next  summer,  and  Director  B.  says  my  cel- 
lar is  clean  enough  for  a  milk-cellar,  and 
even  the  big,  good-looking  blonde  gentle- 
man, with  the  official  title  of  County  Super- 
intendent, before  whom  I  stand  in  fear  and 
trembling,  vouchsafed  me  a  crumb  of  praise 
on  his  last  official  visit. 

So,  with  my  girls  as  neat  as  pinks,  and 
my  boys  striving  (with  many  inward  ijroan- 
ings)  to  be  methodically  inclined,  I  sit  with 
clean  hands  and  conscience,  under  my  own 
vine  and  fig-tree ;  and  so  puffed  up  with 
pride  am  I  at  my  success,  that  I  think  I 
should  not  be  molested,  or  made  afraid,  if 
the  whole  School  Department  at  Harrisburg, 
with  Dr.  Wickersham  at  the  head,  were  to 
come  down  some  fine  day  and  inspect  the 
premises. 
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MUSIC  IN  TASTE-CULTURE.— No.  III. 


BY    EMMA   MAY   BUCKINGHAM. 


AS  music  acts  directly  upon  the  senses, 
and  quickens  the  mental  ix)wers,  it  is 
therefore  highly  essential  to  the  culture  of 
taste.  "Nothing  can  exercise  a  more 
humanizing  and  refining  influence  on  the 
youthful  mind  than  the  divine  art.  It  tem- 
pers rudeness  of  disposition,  enlarges  the 
social  circle,  makes  the  soul  more  cosmo- 
politan, and  brings  us  nearer  the  mil- 
lennium," says  a  recent  writer. 

The  soul  is  reached  through  the  channel 
of  hearing.  The  world  is  full  of  sweet 
sounds,  but  the  uneducated  ear  neither 
enjoys  nor  understands  Nature's  voices. 
"A  song  in  the  heart  of  a  child  will  do  as 
much  for  its  character  as  a  fact  in  its  mem- 
ory or  a  principle  in  its  intellect,"  says 
another  learned  author.  Therefore,  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  should  be 
thoroughly  taught  in  our  schools,  for  its 
refining  influence  softens  the  rough  asperi- 
ties of  the  play-ground,  enters  into  the  home- 
life,  permeates  all  grades  of  society,  is  the 
chief  attraction  of  our  Sabbath-schools  for 
the  young,  and  forms  a  portion  of  divine 
worship  second  only  to  the  teachings  of 
those  who  break  the  bread  of  life  in  the 
sanctuary;  for  congregational  singing  unites 
our  hearts  as  well  as  voices,  and  draws  us 
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nearer  to  each  other.  Singing  is  highly 
conducive  to  health,  for  it  expands  the 
lungs,  strengthens  the  vocal  powers,  and 
elevates  the  spirits.  It  forms  a  pleasing 
hiatus  in  the  monotonous  round  of  school 
duties,  dispels  weariness,  lassitude,  restless- 
ness, recuperates  the  mental  energies, 
brushes  all  cobwebs  of  idleness  and  slug- 
gishness from  the  brain,  and  renders  the 
pupil  willing  to  grapple  afresh  with  the 
hardest  and  most  distasteful  studies.  It 
awakens  his  perceptions.  It  ^^ives  vim^  and 
energy,  and  tone  to  his  entire  character.  It 
brings  out  the  latent  strength  of  his  intel- 
lect, awakens  ambitious  desires,  and  is,  in 
all  respects,  an  assistance  instead  of  hin- 
drance to  his  progress.  It  also  strengthens 
and  educates  his  aesthetic  nature.  Singing 
gives  unity  of  feeling  to  all.  It  makes  the 
pupil  love  his  school  and  home  better,  by 
diffusing  a  sunny  radiance  over  the  other- 
wise Dead  Sea  lev^l  of  his  school-life.  In 
the  home-circle  sacred  music  should  be 
cherished  as  a  household  god  ! 

But  how  do  you  teach  it  in  school?  do 
you  ask?  I  will  tell  you  as  lucidly  as  pos- 
sible. First,  I  write  the  air  and  the  first 
verse  of  some  lively,  appropriate  song,  and 
sing  it  through  carefully  myself;  then  ask 
the  pupils  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  notes, 
and  where  they  go  up  high  to  sing'  high, 
and  when  they  go  down  to  let  their  voices 
fall.  At  the  same  time  I  point  to  each 
note  on  the  blackboard,  where  the  song  is 
written,  and  thus  enforce  strict  attention. 

"Ah,  but  suppose  your  pupils  do  not 
know  the  notes?' '  you  ask.  If  they  do  not, 
my  friend,  they  will  in  one  lessoA'  under- 
stand how  to  follow,  with  eye  and  voice, 
the  characters  which  are  written  upon  the 
staff.  Thus  they  will  not  only  learn  the 
song  by  ear^  but  by  sight. 

In  hundreds  of  the  German  schools  vocal 
rousic  is  taught  only  in  this  manner.  But 
I  do  not  stop  here.  Several  times  each 
week  I  call  their  attention  to  the  lines, 
spaces,  different  kinds  of  notes  and  rests, 
and  of  timCj  also,  and  after  a  few  drills  of 
this  kind  they  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all 
about  it,  and  not  only  sing  it  from  memory, 
hut  copy  it  correctly.  Mothers  as  well  as 
teachers  should  be  able  to  read  *'  the  notes'' 
at  sight,  also  to  give  instruction,  at  least  in 
the  rudiments,  in  order  to  sing  the  new  and 
beautiful  pieces  of  vocal  music  which  appear 
monthly  on  their  centre-tables,  on  their 
desks,  and  in  the  Sabbath-school.  Singing 
creates  longings  after  purity  of  heart, 
besides  giving  birth  to  nobler  aspirations 


and  purer  ideal  creations.  It  also  tends  to 
beautify  the  spiritual  or  hidden  life,  and 
draws  our  thoughts  toward  the  Infinite. 

As  the  natural  ear,  when  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  a  pearl-lined  sea-shell,  hears  the 
distant  tones  of  old  ocean,  so  does  that 
inner  organ  of  the  soul,  when  listening  to 
the  flute-like  melody  of  young  voices,  catch 
the  low  under-tones  of  those  delicious  waves 
of  harmony  which  make  glad  the  city  of 
our  God. 

Perhaps — God  only  knows — the  little  chiW 
First  stranded  on  the  murky  shores  of  time, 
Hears,  in  the  lullaby  or  cradle  hymn, 
Some  angel  music  borne  across  the  strait 
Which  separates  celestial  lands  from  ours; 
But  this  we  know:  our  souls  will  never  lose 
Their  hold  on  Heav'n  until  the  rime  of  sin 
Obscures  their  love  of  music.    Teach  it  well, 
And  listen,  while  sweet,  child-like  voices  fill 
Each  school  with  choral  waves  of  harmony, 
Until  the  dull  Sahara  of  our  lives 
Is  merged  into  the  Lethe,  and  instead 
We  see  a  mirage  of  Elysian  fields. 

In  order  to  be  thoroughly  educated,  "we 
must  cultivate  the  emotional  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  nature,  for  the  former  is  by  far 
the  most  important  part  of  our  organiza- 
tion." How  little  real  enjoyment  would 
all  the  wealth  of  the  Orient  bring  us  with- 
out friendship,  hopes,  loves,  sympathetic 
feelings,  complacency,  sensibility  and  imagi- 
nation I  Do  the  rich  treasures  of  the  intel- 
lect render  the  miser  happy?  Ah,  no! 
As  I  have  already  intimated,  in  a  former 
essay,  we  are,  in  this  practical  age,  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  sight  of  the  grandeur  of  God's 
handiwork,  of  our  obligations  to  society. 
Speaking  of  this  most  useful  branch  of  edu- 
cation— heart-culture — allow  me  to  add  that 
without  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Ruloif,  all  research  and  intellectual  training 
will  be  useless.  Knowing,  therefore,  that 
the  moral  faculties  are  touched  by  the  sen- 
sibilities, and  that  the  latter  are  refined  by 
taste^  let  us  strive  to  perfect  our  Christian 
character,  to  so  live  that  the  inner  graces 
of  the  soul  will  gleam  out,  in  facial  expres- 
sion, like  an  imprisoned  light  shining 
through  a  translucent  vase,  or  the  aureola 
around  the  head  of  some  pictured  saint  of 
medieval  ages.  There  is  no  branch  of  edu- 
cation more  useful  than  that  of  the  ear  and 
vocal  organs  in  the  formation  and  perfec- 
tion of  an  aesthetic  taste,  or  of  heart-culture. 

HofusdaU^  Fa, 


The  consumption  of  iron  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States  in  1872  is  estimated  at  4,311,500  tons,  of 
which  the  rai  Iroads  are  put  down  for  2^478,500  tons. 
Pennsylvania  alone  made  702,819  tons. 
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OUR  SCHOOLHOUSES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  the 
last  few  years  are  remarkable  chiefly 
lor  the  great  expenses  incurred  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  fine  school -houses, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  many  of  the 
very  cities  and  towns  in  which  these  expen- 
sive buildings  are  found,  children  are  often 
crowded  into  small,  ill-ventilated  school- 
rooms, in  numbers  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  capacity  to  accommodate.  It  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  so  much  money  is 
expended  upon  one  school  building,  as  to 
virtually  prevent  the  erection  of  others^  equal- 
ly necessary  \  nay,  so  much  and  such  deter- 
mined popular  opposition  is  frequently  en- 
gendered by  this  course,  as  seriously  inter- 
feres with  and  cripples  the  educational  ope- 
rations of  those  districts.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  era  of  extravagant  build- 
ing is  passed,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  opposite  extreme  will  be  indulged  in, 
in  the  more  immediate  future. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  follows  that  there 
is  great  danger  that  unless  proper  care  is  ex- 
ercised, irreparable  injury  may  |;)e  inflicted 
upon  some  communities.  The  question  now 
arises,  what  can  and  what  ought  the  State  to 
do  to  prevent  the  erection  ot  school-houses 
entirely  too  small  and  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
pose ?  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  State 
can  do  no  more  than  recommend  to  Boards 
of  Directors  the  adoption  of  plans  provided 
by  the  department.  Without,  for  the  pres- 
ent, entering  into  the  merits  of  tJie  * 'Pennsyl- 
vania school  architecture,**  which,  by  the 
way,  are  seriously  questioned  in  some  quar- 
ters, suflice  it  to  say  that  the  power  ot  the 
department  being  limited  to  mere  recom- 
mendation, any  Board  may  erect  as  unsuita- 
ble a  building  as  it  pleases  ;  it  may  pen  chil- 
dren into  a  hut  not  fit  for  cattle,  it  may 
crowd  a  hundred  into  a  room  not  large 
enough  for  fifty,  it  may  build  too  small  by 
half,  or  in  short,  provide  the  most  insufli- 
cient  and  objectionable  school  accommoda- 
tions imaginable,  and  there  is  no  remedy  to 
prevent  its  measures  from  being  consum- 
mated. 

The  evil  effects  of  over-crowded  school- 
rooms are  the  more  to  be  guarded  against  as 
they  are  generally  inflicted  upon  the  small- 
est, and  hence  not  only  the  most  easily  and 
permanently  affected,  but  also  the  most  help- 
less scholars.  In  fact,  the  high  and  gram- 
mar schools  are  generally  provided  with 
good  rooms,  while  primary  schools   receive 


but  little  consideration  at  the  hands  of  school 
officials. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  evils  now  attribut- 
ed to  defective  instruction,  long  sessions, 
and  overtasking  pupils,  are  the  results  of  over- 
crowded school-rooms  and  consequent  viti- 
ated air  inhaled  by  the  pupils. 

Now,  if  the  State  has  the  right  to  compel 
schools  to  be  kept  open  five  months  in  the 
year,  it  seems  as  though  it  should  have  the 
additional  power  to  prevent  the  evils  above 
spoken  of.  Nor  would  this  be  very  difficult. 
What  is  wanted  is  not  the  power  to  compel 
the  adoption  of  this  or  that  plan  of  building. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  the  authority  to  per- 
scribe  how  many  square  feet  of  surface,  and 
how  many  cubic  feet  of  space  must  be  pro- 
vided for  each  scholar  in  the  room,  how 
many  scholars  may  be  placed  in  the  care  of 
one  teacher,  and  the  means  of  ingress  and 
egress.  Is  it  impossible  to  accomplish  this 
by  legislation  ?  Is  it  objectionable,  and  if 
so,  why?  Shall  a  citizen  have  no  appeal 
against  the  short-sighted,  penurious  policy 
of  over-crowding  primary  schools  adopted 
by  Boards  of  Directors  who  can  aff"ord  to 
send  their  own  children  to  private  schools? 
Is  it  right  to  tax  him  to  support  hot-beds  ot 
disease  and  death  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  ask 
him  to  support  schools  so  unhealthy  as  to 
undermine  the  strongest  constitution  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  his  children,  and 
to  prevent  mental  activity  and  growth  ? 

ADVOCATE. 


EXAMINATION  IN  COLUMBUS. 


THE  following  questions,  were  recently 
presented  to  a  class  of  applicants  for 
certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  sets  of  questions 
were  prepared  by  the  different  examiners, 
and  hence  are  not  uniform  in  their  require- 
ments. The  lowest  average  per  cent,  of 
correct  answers  was  in  arittimetic,  and  the 
next  in  orthography — in  reply  to  the  five 
questions.  Only  the  applicants  for  posi- 
tions in  grammar  schools  answered  the  ques- 
tions in  physics  and  botany.  The  examina- 
tion continued  two  days. 


THEORY   AND   PRACTICE. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  objective  method  of  teach- 
ing ? 

2.  Why  should  this  method  be  used  in  teaching 
littJe  chitdren  ? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  teaching  a  rule  in- 
ductively ?    Give  an  illustration. 


i873.] 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 
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4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  written  method 
of  teaching  spelling  ? 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  question  ? 
Of  a  good  answer  ?  • 

6.  What  ends  should  the  teacher  seek  to  attain  in 
the  government  of  a  school  ? 

7.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  "self-reporting" 
system  ? 

8.  What  are  the  objects  of  punishment  in  school  ? 

9.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  prizes  as  an 
incentive  to  study  ? 

la  What  moral  qualities  should  the  teacher  care- 
fully cultivate  in  his  pupils?  How  can  this  best  be 
done  ?  * 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Into  what  three  general  classes  are  the  elemen- 
tary sounds  of  ihe  English  language  divided  ?  Give 
examples. 

2.  What  sounds  compose  the  words  again  and 
houqtut  ?    Write  each  word  phonically. 

3.  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  chf  Give 
examples. 

4.  What  is  a  diphthong  ?  Give  examples  oi proper 
and  improper  diphthongs. 

5.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables,  mark 
the  accent,  and  also  the  vowel  sound  in  each  accent- 
ed syllable  :  inquiry^  industry^  interesting^  irrevoca- 
Mij  maintenance. 

— ^Thc  following  words,  pronounced  by  the  exam- 
iners, were  spelled  by  the  examinees  in  writing : 
arrogant,  abhorrence,  pursuing,  inflammable,  antece- 
dent, votaries,  irascible,  niggardly,  unsullied,  con- 
noisseur. 


READING. 

1 .  What  is  emphasis  ? 

2.  How  may  errors  in  emphasis  be  best  corrected  ? 
2.  What  is  meant  by  inflection  ? 

4.  What  three  conditions  are  essential  to  the  cor- 
rect reading  of  a  sentence  ? 

5.  When   may  **  concert  reading"  be  used  with 
advantage  ? 

[Each  applicant  also  read  selected  paragraphs.] 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  two  proofs  of  the  spherical  form  of  the 
earth. 

2.  In  what  direction  does  the  earth  rotate  on  its 
axis,  and  how  many  degrees  does  it  move  per  hour  ? 

3.  What  would  be  the  relative  length  of  day  and 
night  if  the  earth's  axis  were  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  ? 

4.  Which  pole  of  the  earth  is  now  in  continual 
darkness?     Which  will  be  next  December?    Why? 

5.  What  are  the  three  principal  causes  or  circum- 
stances which  affect  climate  ? 

6.  Why  do  so  few  large  rivers  flow  from  the  West- 
em  Continent  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 

7.  Name  ail  the  States  that  border  on  Lake  Erie. 

8.  Name  the  four  largest  cities  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  give  the  location  of  each. 

9.  Name  all  the  countries  of  Europe  that  border 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (not  including  the  Black 

la  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ohio,  locating  the  four 
principal  rivers  and  the  five  largest  cities. 


ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  the  possessive  form  of  the  plural  number 
of  cAi/t/f  parson^  lady. 

2.  Give  all  the  participles  of  the  verbs  go  and 
write. 

3.  What  is  a  regular  verb  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  person  of  a  verb  ? 

5.  Why  are  not  intransitive  verbs  used  in  the  pas- 
sive voice  ? 

6.  What  parts  of  speech  may  the  word  that  be? 
Give  examples. 

7.  What  is  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  of  the  verbs 
in  the  sentence,  *'  Let  justice  be  done  though  the 
heavens  fall." 

•  8.  Give  the  case  and  government  of  the  nouns  in 

the  sentence  : 

"  And  twilight  gray. 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.'* 

9.  Parse  the  first  two  words  in  the  sentence :  "  Be- 
ing poor,  he  was  industrious."  « 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  compound 
sentence  and  a  complex  sentence  ?-    Give  examples. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  In  simple   subtraction  when  the  figure  in  the 
minuend  denotes  a  number  less  than  that  in  ihe  sub- 
trahend, how  is  the  operation   performed,  and   on 
what  principles  does  it  depend  ? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  simple,  com- 
pound and  denominate  numbers  ? 

3  Explain  the  principles  involved  in  invertingthe 
divisor  in  the  division  of  fractions. 

4.  A  ship  starts  from  a  point  in  the  North  Latitude 
15°  20' and  Longitude  West  from  Greenwich  20** 
45',  and  sails  to  a  point  South  Latitude  30°  50^  and 
Longitude  East  from  Greenwich  10°  30^;  has  the 
vessel  gained  or  lost  in  time,  and  how  much  ? 

5.  Reduce  the  following  expression  to  a  decimal 
fraction,  carrying  it  to  four  decimal  places  : 

5i            \  of  2i  25 

( X )^- 

6.  The  average  enrollment  in  a  school  for  one 
week  is  75  scholars,  the  average  attendance  is  48; 
what   is  the  per  cent,  of  attendance. 

7.  '*  $256  00.  Columbus  O.,  April  10,  1873. 

'*  Nine  months  after  date  1  promise  to  pay  to  the  or- 
der of  John  Doe  two  hundred  and  fifty-ttix  dollars  ;  value  re- 
ceived. Richard  Rob.** 

What  was  the  legal  value  of  the  above  note  on  the 
day  it  was  given  ? 

8.  What  is  the  above  note  worth  now  at  a  bank 
discounting  it  at  8  per  cent  per  annum  ? 

9.  Bought  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  stock  at  40 
per  cent,  below  par,  and  sold  it  at  20  per  cent,  above 
par ;  what  was  my  gain  per  cent  ? 

10.  The  surface  of  all  the  sides  of  a  cubical  box  is 
1 1 76  square  inches;  what  is  the  length  and  breadth 
of  one  side  ? 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  were  the  results  of  the   French  and  In- 
d'an  war  ? 

2.  How  and  from  whom  was  Florida  acquired  as 
a  possession  of  the  United  States  ? 

3.  What  do   you  understand  by   a  "protective 
tariff"  ? 

4.  Name  all  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged,  and  the  causes  of  each. 
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5.  Give  the  names  of  the  Presidents  in  their  order, 
the  length  of  time  each  served,  and  the  year  each  was 
elected. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  What  are  the  three  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  in  whom  or  what  is  each 
branch  vested  ? 

2.  What  are  the  general  functions  of  each  branch  ? 

3.  Describe  the  method  of  choosing  a  President  of 
the  United  States  ? 

4.  What  are  the  various  provisions  for  supplying 
the  place  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Government 
in  the  event  of  his  death  or  removal  from  office? 

5  How  can  an  alien  become  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ? 


PHYSICS. 

1.  Explain  the  principle  on  which  the  steam-en- 
ne  Dperates. 

2.  Which  is  the  best  solvent,  hot  water  or  cold, 
and  why  ? 

3.  What  is  a  barometer?  Explain  the  principle 
on  which  it  acts. 

4.  What  are  the  main  ])rinciples  on  which  Morse's 
Electric  Telegraph  depend  ? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  correlation  of 
forces  ?    Give  illustrations. 

BOTANY. 

1.  What  are  stipules  ? 

2.  Define  venation. 

3.  Name  the  parts  of  a  grass  leaf. 

4  Name  the  different  leaves  on  the  blackboard. 
(Fig.  1,2,  3  and  4.) 

5.  Na.me  and  draw  at  least  five  different  shapes  of 
stems. 


DRAWING. 

1.  In   drawing  horizontal   lines,  how  should  the 
arm  be  held? 

2.  In  drawing  vertical  lines,  bow  should   the  arm 
beheld? 

3.  What  is  an  inclined  line?     In  how  many  direc- 
tions can  it  be  drawn?    Give  an  example? 

4.  How  can   you  ascertain   the   inclination   of  a 
line?    Give  an  example. 

5.  Draw  and   shade  the   example  given   on  the 
blackboard. 


PENMANSHIP. 

1 .  What  is  the  first  instruction  to  be  given  in  teach- 
ing writing? 

2.  Define  base  line,  head  line. 

3.  Name  the  three  simple  movements  in  writing. 

4.  Write  a  set  of  capital  letters. 

5.  Give  the  analysis  of  the  capital  T. 

Write  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  your  pen- 
manship :  *'  Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath 
the  stars." 


MUSIC. 

1.  Of  how  many  lines  and  spaces  does  the  musical 
staff  consist  ? 

2.  On  what  line  is  the  G  clef  situated  ? 

3.  Write  the  scale  of  C  major  with  quarter  notes 
in  \  time. 


4.  If  we  number  the  C  scale,  counting  C  one, 
which  ar^  the  two  small  steps  (seconds)  in  letters  and 
numbers  ? 

5.  What  scale  follows  the  C  scale  in  sharps  ? 

6.  What  is  the  large  second  from  C  ? 

7.  Write  the  signature  and  scale  of  G  major  in  | 
time. 

8.  What  does  each  measure  contain  in  \  time? 

9  How  does  a  dot  influence  a  note  after  which  it 
stands  ? 

10.  Analyze  the  music  on  the  blackboard. 

We  add,  from  the  Ohio  Ed,  Monthly,  the 
answers  to  the  questions  on  *'  Theory  and 
Practice/'  given  by  one  of  the  applicants — 
a  lady  of  five  years*  experience  in  teaching. 
The  time  allowed  was  about  one  hour. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 


1.  By  the  objective  method  of  teaching  is  meant 
that  method  which  aims  to  instruct  bv  means  of 
objects.  It  aims  to  bring  the  object  before  the  chil- 
dren in  order  that  from  this  tangible  object  they  may 
obtain  real  knowledge. 

2.  This  method  should  be  used  in  teaching  chil- 
dren because  it  brings  into  use  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, through  which  we  must  necessarily  first  obtain 
our  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  and,  of  course, 
these  faculties  must  be  first  cultivated.  The  chil- 
dren remember  better  that  knowledge  which  they 
obtain  by  the  use  of  their  senses,  in  examining  visi- 
ble, real  things. 

3.  By  teaching  a  rule  inductively,  we  mean  teach- 
ing by  means  of  example;  that  is,  explain  an  exam- 
ple so  thoroughly  that  every  pupil  understands  every 
step ;  then  allow  each  one  in  his  own  language  to 
tell  how  he  performs  the  example,  which  is  really 
the  rule.  By  correcting  the  manner  of  expression, 
dropping  unnecessary  words,  they  will  very  soon  sec 
th.it  they  themselves  have  made  a  rule  which  is 
almost  precisely  like  the  one  given  by  the  author. 

4.  We  make  use  of  our  knowledge  of  spelling 
almost  entirely  in  writing.  Consequently  a  large  part 
of  our  drill  in  teaching  spelling  should  be  written. 
Then,  too,  in  spelling  we  are  guided  a  great  deal  by 
the  form  of  a  word,  and  this  form  is  only  brought 
before  us  by  writing  and  printing.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage is,  that  it  gives  a  drill  in  both  spelling  and 
writing.  In  other  written  exercises,  want  of  time 
necessitates  hasty, and  consequently,  careless  writing; 
but  in  a  spelling  exercise,  the  exercise  is  never  or 
should  never  be  so  long  but  that  ample  time  may  be 
given  to  its  reproduction  as  a  carefully  written  exer- 
cise. In  oral  spelling,  the  teacher  may  misunder- 
stand the  pupil;  in  written  spelling  there  is  no  pos- 
sible chance  for  misunderstanding. 

5.  A  good  question  should  be  carefully  worded,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  ambiguity :  it  should  be 
comprehensive,  with  a  definite  aim  A  good  answer 
should  be  a  complete  sentence,  comprehensive,  en- 
tirely answering  all  parts  of  the  question,  but  still  a» 
short  and  concise  as  the  question  will  admit. 

6  A  teacher  should,  in  the  government  of  a  school, 
maintain  that  order  which  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gress of  her  school.  She  should  endeavor  to  instill 
into  her  pupils  a  love  of  order  and  honor,  and  in  order 
to  do  this,  she  must  govern  as  far  as  possible  by  mild 
yet  firm  means.  No  teacher  can  do  this  until  she 
can  command  the  full  respect  of  her  pupils. 
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7.  The  "self- reporting  system"  is,  as  a  system, 
injurious  to  a  school.  In  a  school  where  there  is  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  it  might  be  used,  but  even  then, 
with  an  ambitious  scholar,  there  may  be  a  temptation 
to  give  a  slightly  incorrect  report.  With  a  majority 
of  schools,  there  is  not  that  keen  sense  of  honor 
which  will  justify  the  self-reporting  system.  While 
some  will  in  every  case  conscientiously  report  correct- 
ly, others  will  not,  and  thus  injustice  is  done,  and 
that,  too,  in  no  innocent  way.  We  ought  not  thus 
to  lead  our  scholars  into  temptation. 

8.  The  objects  of  punishment  are  :  i.  To  preserve 
order  by  placing  a  penalty  on  all  that  tends  to  de- 
stroy order.  2.  To  discipline  the  scholar,  that  he  may 
learn  that  most  difficult  of  lessons — to  govern  him- 
self. 

9.  The  use  of  prizes  as  incentives  to  study  depends 


upon  the  school.  In  a  school  where  there  is  little 
disposition  to  study,  little  life,  they  are  sometimes  of 
advantage.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  pupil 
studies  more  for  the  prize  than  the  knowledge ;  and 
his  education,  instead  of  being  a  drawing  out  of  his 
faculties,  is  really  a  cramming  in,  and  at  present  we 
have,  at  any  rate,  too  much  cramming  and  not 
enough  of  real  thought. 

10.  A  teacher  should  endeavor  to  cultivate  truth, 
honor,  love  of  country,  good  laws,  and  of  God.  This 
rs  a  work  of  patience,  and  how  it  can  best  be  done  is 
a  hard  question.  The  teacher  must  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  love  of  all  good  things  herself,  and 
by  "  line  upon  line,"  **  precept  upon  precept,'  as  oc- 
casion may  offer,  strive  to  lead  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  her  care  to  be  true  to  themselves,  to  their 
fellow-men,  and  to  their  God. 
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CONTRIBUTORS— Let  no  one  fail  to 
read  thoughtfully  Dr.  Shumaker*s  arti- 
cle in  this  number  on  the  *'  Inner  Life  of 
Schools."  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  and 
its  discussion  admirable.  We  have  of  late 
years  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the 
improvement  of  the  outside  mechanism  of 
our  system  of  public  instruction  \  it  is  high 
time  more  attention  should  be  given  to  its 
inner  workings.  Dr.  Shumaker  is,  we  trust, 
but  the  pioneer  of  a  new  line  of  effort. 

Technical  Education  is  now  beginning  to 
attract  in  this  country  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. Chancellor  Woods'  paper  treats  the 
subject  in  a  concise  but  comprehensive  man- 
ner. 

Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  of  the  Millersville 
State  Normal  School,  begins  in  this  number 
a  series  of  five  papers  on  **  Arithmetical 
Reasoning."  The  lovers  of  Metaphysics, 
as  well  as  the  the  lovers  of  Mathematics, 
will  find  food  for  thought  in  these  papers ; 
and,  withal,  they  contain  valuable  lessons 
for  teachers. 

Annabel  Lee,  a  favorite  with  the  readers 
of  the  Journal,  and  whose  article  in  our 
August  number  on  "  How  I  Made  My  School 
Attractive,"  was  widely  copied,  tells  in  her 
own  sprightly  style,  *'  How  I  Keep  My 
School-Room  Clean."  Miss  Emma  May 
Buckingham  gives  us  another  good  article 
on  **  Music  in  Taste- Culture. ' '  And  several 
other  contributors  favor  us.     Indeed,  we 


take  pride  in  thinking  this  number  one  of 
our  best. 


The     editor    of   the    Popular    Science 

Monthly,   in   an  article   in    the  November 

number   on   the   **  Relation   of  Body   and 

Mind,"  has  this  to  say  of  the   teacher  and 

his  preparation  for  his  work  : 

He  who  aspires  to  the  noble  work  of  developing  a 
human  being  must  take  the  whole  nature  of  that  being 
into  account  He  has  no  right  to  cleave  it  asunder 
and  throw  away  one  part  of  it,  especially  that  part 
which  is  the  organism  of  life,  and  brings  the  individ- 
ual into  relation  with  the  universe.  The  teacher 
who  has  only  attained  an  intellectual  comprehension 
of  certain  branches  in  which  he  is  to  give  instruction, 
has  hardly  entered  upon  his  preparation.  As  we 
have  elsewhere  written  1  **  Education  is  an  affair  of 
the  laws  of  our  being,  involving  a  wide  range  of  con- 
siderations— an  affair  of  the  air  respired > its  moisture, 
temperature,  density,  purity  and  electrical  state  in 
their  physiological  effects ;  an  affair  of  food,  diges- 
tion and  nutrition  ;  of  the  quantity,  quality  and 
speed  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  brain ;  of  clothing 
and  exercise,  fatigue  and  repose ;  health  and  disease,, 
or  variable  volition  and  automatic  nerve  action  ;  of 
fluctuating  feeling,  redundancy  and  exhaustion  of 
nerve-power,  sensuous  impressibility,  temperament,, 
family  history,  constitutional  predisposition  and  un- 
conscious influence ;  of  material  surroundings,  and  a 
host  of  agencies  which  stamp  themselves  upon  the 
plastic  organism  and  re-appear  in  character." 


Mr.  W.  H.  Shelley,  Superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  borough  of  York,  since  re- 
turning from  his  European  trip  of  last 
summer,  has  written  two  lectures,  one  upon 
"London"  and  another  on  **The  Rhine 
and  Switzerland,"  which  he  will  deliver  at 
Institutes  during  Christmas  week.  Both 
contain  educational  notes  made  while 
abroad. 
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An  interesting  feature  of  the  Institute 
session  at  Lancaster,  was  the  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Natural  Science,  by  Prof.  Brene- 
man.  The  matter  presented  was  such  as  to 
fix  the  thought  and  awaken  the  interest  of 
the  growing  teacher.  1  he  Professor  puts 
his  points  very  clearly,  but  it  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  experiments  that  he  especially  excels. 


The  history  of  the  development  of  the 
different  sciences  points  clearly  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  should  be  taught.  The  hu- 
man mind  acquires  knowledge  by  its  own 
unaided  efforts  in  the  same  way  that  it  best 
acquires  it  from  books  and  teachers.  A  child 
among  us  is  the  man  of  a  barbaric  stage  of 
civilization.  The  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Galton's  Tropical  South  Africa,  will 
exemplify  this  doctrine  with  respect  to 
arithmetic : 

When  the  Dammaras  wish  to  express  four  they 
take  to  their  fingers,  which  are  to  thein  as  formidable 
instruments  of  calculation  as  a  sliding  rule  is  to  an 
English  school-boy.  They  puzzle  very  much  after 
lAve,  because  no  spare  hand  remains  to  grasp  and  se- 
cure the  fingers  that  are  required  for  units.  Yet  they 
seldom  lose  oxen;  the  way  in  which  they  discover  the 
loss  of  one  is  not  the  number  of  the  herd  being  di- 
minished, but  by  the  absence  of  a  face  they  know. 
When  bartering  is  going  on,  each  sheep  must  be 
paid  for  separately.  Thus,  suppose  two  sticks  of 
tobacco  to  be  the  rate  of  exchange  for  one  sheep,  it 
(Would  sorely  puzzle  a  Dammara  to  take  two  sheep 
4ind  give  him  four  sticks.  I  have  done  so  and  seen  a 
man  put  two  of  the  sticks  apart,  and  take  a  sight  over 
them  at  one  of  the  sheep  he  was  about  to  sell.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  that  one  was  honestly  paid  for, 
and  hnding  to  his  surprise  that  exactly  two  sticks  re- 
.mained  in  hand  to  seUle  the  account  for  the  other 
sheep,  he  would  be  afflicted  with  doubts ;  the  trans- 
.aciion  seemed  to  come  out  too  "  pat "  to  be  correct, 
and  he  would  refer  back  to  the  first  couple  of  sticks; 
.and  then  his  mind  got  hazy  and  confused  anci  wan- 
dered from  one  sheep  to  the  other,  and  he  broke  off 
Ihe  transaction  until  two  sticks  were  put  into  his 
hand,  and  one  sheep  driven  away,  and  then  the  other 
two  sticks  given  him,  and  the  second  sheep  driven 
Away. 

Any  one  can  see  that  the  Dammara  is  as  a 
little  child  learning  to  count.  The  small 
amount  of  arithmetic  he  knows  he  has 
learned  from  objects;  and  as  nature  has 
taught  him,  so  the  child  should  be  taught. 


Why  do  not  nK)r€  young  men  go  to  col- 
lege? It  is  admitted  that  our  colleges  as  a 
whole  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
made  in  our  common  schools.  Why  ?  Dr. 
McCosh  says,  '*  The  grand  difficulty  which 
colleges  have  to  contend  against  arises  from 
there  being  so  few  schools  fitted  to  prepare 
young  men  for  them.*'  But  why  are  there 
not  more  schools  of  this  character?     For 


the  reason,  we  venture  to  suggest,  of  a  want 
of  full  sympathy  between  the  colleges  and 
the  schools  immediately  below  them,  and  a 
want  of  conformity  in  their  respective  courses 
of  instruction. 

In  former  years,  before  our  public  school 
systems  had  reached  their  present  stage  of 
growth,  the  colleges  were  fed  by  students 
prepared  in  academies,  of  which  large  num- 
bers flourished  in  every  thickly  settled  section 
of  the  country.  These  academies  were  gen- 
erally founded  and  taught  by  graduates  of 
colleges.  They  were  in  most  cases  denom- 
inational, as  were  the  colleges.  The  church 
controlled,  in  the  main,  both  classes  of  in- 
stitutions, and  they  worked  together  in  en- 
tire harmony.  Boys  in  the  academies  were 
encouraged  to  prepare  for  college,  and  their 
studies  were  directed  to  that  end.  The 
academies,  indeed,  were  preparatory  schools 
for  the  colleges. 

Subsequently,  the  systems  of  education 
established  by  the  State  began  to  develop 
into  graded  schools,  high  schools,  and  the 
weaker  academies  that  stood  in  their  way 
were  pushed  to  the  wall  and  began  to  die. 
With  this  new  class  of  *' upper  schools" 
there  came  different  teachers  and  different 
courses  of  study  from  those  of  the  old  acad- 
emies. The  teachers,  instead  of  being  col- 
lege-bred men,  were  mostly  men  trained  in 
the  common  schools  themselves,  or  in  nor- 
mal schools  in  close  sympathy  with  them. 
The  courses  of  study  were  planned  by  men 
of  affairs,  serving  on  school-boards,  and 
looked  much  more  to  practical  business  than 
to  literary  culture  or  mental  discipline. 
Boys  left  the  high  schools,  not  to  enter 
college,  but  to  commence  work  in  some 
office,  store,  shop  or  mill.  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was  largely  to  decrease  the 
number  of  young  men  seeking  a  collegiate 
education,  and  to  create  a  breach  between 
colleges  and  the  schools  immediately  below 
them. 

In  large  measure  the  state  of  things  just 
described  applies  to  the  present  time,  and 
explains  why  no  more  young  men  go  to 
college.  But  the  high  schools  and  the 
colleges  are  much  nearer  together  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  A  good  degree  of 
sympathy  now  exists  between  their  respective 
friends.  Both  are  beginning  to  take  broader 
views  of  education,  and  a  sense  of  mutual 
dependence  is  springing  up.  The  colleges 
are  establishing  scientific  and  technical 
courses  of  study  that  complement  and  com- 
plete the  practical  courses  of  the  high 
schools.     The    high   schools,  too,  brought 
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into  closer  communion  with  the  classic  learn- 
ing and  literary  culture  of  the  colleges,  are 
directing  more  attention  to  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  two  classes  of  in- 
stitutions are  doing  one  work,  and  the  future 
seems*  to  promise  that  they  will  mutually 
co-operate  in  doing  it.  Hasten  the  glad 
day. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  NEW  CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


THE  frame  of  the  new  Constitution  about 
to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  makes 
a  number  of  changes  in  relation  to  educa- 
tion.   The  principal  ones  are  the  following : 

It  changes  the  name  of  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  to  that  of**  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,"  makes  the  Superin- 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  member  of 
the  Executive  department,  provides  for  his 
appointment  by  the  Governor,  and  increases 
his  term  of  office  to  four  years. 

Appropriations  to  public  schools  are  al- 
lowed a  place  in  the  general  appropriation 
bill,  with  the  appropriations  for  the  expenses 
of  the  State  government. 

Appropriations  to  Normal  Schools  estab- 
lished by  law,  for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
are  excepted  from  the  provision  that  requires 
appropriations  to  any  charitable  or  educa- 
tional institution  not  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Commonwealth,  to  pass  the  Leg- 
islature by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  each  house. 

The  article  on  Education  in  the  present 
Constitution  reads  thus : 

Sfc,  I.  The  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveni- 
cnily  may  be,  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that 
the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis. 

Sfc.  2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in 
one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning. 

The  following  is  the  article  on  Education 
in  the  proposed  one. 

Sec,  I.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of 
this  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of  six  years  may 
be  educated;  and  the  Legislature  shall  appropriate 
at  least  one  million  dollars  each  year  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Sec.  2.  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian 
school. 

Sec.  3.  Women,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  control  ^r 
management  under  the  school  law  of  this  State. 

The  new  article,  on  the  whole,  is  to  be 


preferred  to  the  old  one.  The  first  section 
especially  is  much  broader  and  more  liberal 
than  the  corresponding  section  the  place  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  take.  It  confers  all 
the  power  needed  to  secure  proper  legisla- 
tion concerning  truant,  vagrant  and  neg- 
lected children. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  no  special 
provision  was  made  for  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  higher  education  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  public  schools.  The  framers  of 
the  old  constitution  seem  to  have  had  broader 
views  in  this  respect.  We  wish  the  old  article, 
if  nothing  better  could  have  been  originated, 
concerning  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  had  been  retained. 

The  provision  that  no  money  raised  for 
the  support  of  public  schools  shall  be  used 
for  the  support  of  sectarian  schools  is  right, 
but  scarcely  needed  in  Pennsylvania. 

If  women  should  be  made  eligible  to  any 
office,  there  seems  a  propriety  in  that  office 
being  connected  with  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  schools.  We  hope  the  experi- 
ment will  more  than  justify  the  expectations 
of  its  friends. 

On  the  whole,  the  educational  provisions 
of  the  new  Constitution  are  an  advance  upon 
those  of  the  old  one  ;  but  the  truth  compels 
us  to  say  that  they  are  not  all  we  had  hoped 
for. 


TRAINING  THE  CONSCIENCE. 


IT  is  encouraging  to  notice  the  promi- 
nence given  this  year  in  the  several  State 
and  National  educational  conventions  to 
topics  relating  to  the  moral  training  of  the 
young.  The  terrible  truth  begins  to  be  , 
realized  that  the  times  threaten  the  decay  of 
public  virtue  among  us.  The  greed  for 
money  seems  to  be  gradually  eating  away 
the  sense  of  honor,  honesty  and  patriotism  ; 
and,  as  is -natural,  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  are  looking  to  see  whether  any 
part  of  the  fault  can  be  found  in  our  schools, 
and  if  so,  are  anxious  to  apply  a  remedy. 
One  of  the  strongest  and  best  expressed  pa- 
pers on  this  subject  with  which  we  have  met, 
is  that  of  Mr.  H.F.  Harrington,  Superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, read  before  the  Elementary  Section  of 
the  National  Association  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing in  Elmira.  We  invite  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
paper  presented  below ; 

"  You  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  conservative 
moral  influence  of  our  schools,"  you  may  say.     1  re- 
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tort,  Is  there  anything  which  should  lead  me  to  hold 
a  favorable  one  ?  Is  the  moral  condition  of  the 
American  people  so  pure,  so*  progressive,  so  admira- 
ble, as  to  glorify  the  fountain  heads  of  her  civiliza- 
tion and  character?  Have  we  occasion  to  shake 
hands  here  to-day  in  mutual  congratulations,  as 
American  educators,  and  to  say.  "  All  is  sound,  all  is 
auspicious;  let  us  shout  hallelujah  over  the  bril- 
liant results  that  have  been  achieved,  and  separate  to 
tread  again  our  familiar  paths  of  labor,  confident  of  a 
yet  more  magnificent  future  ?"  Ah,  the  eloquence 
has  become  cheap — very  cheap^which  bewails  the 
decadence  of  the  nation's  virtue,  the  emasculation  of 
her  once  world-honored  manhood,  the  crowding 
infamies  that  disgrace  the  annals  of  her  political  and 
civic  life,  when  we  read  the  words  of  an  orator,  "Has 
it  come  to  this,  that  America  can  undertake  nothing 
without  a  scandal  annexed,  a  suspicion  at  least — a 
Vienna  Exposition,  a  Freedmen*s  Bureau,  a  Pacific 
Railway,  a  Presidential  campaign,  a  Washington 
Treaty  ?"  We  bow  our  heads  in  abasement  as  we  make 
the  slinging  admission,  *•  It  has  come  to  this !" 

But  perhaps  the   men    who    have   inflicted  these 
shames  are  exceptional,  not  representative  men  ;  the 
great  heart  of  the  nation  is  still  sound  and  healthful, 
and   nothing  impugns   the  moral  influence  of  our 
schools.     Perhaps  the  worst  sin  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  is  only  their  easy-going  tolerance  of  the  crimes 
of  those  in  places  of  prominence  who  have  betrayed 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.      iJnfortunately   for  this 
caveat,  these  men  are  not  all  of  a  single  origin  nor  a 
single  class.     "  Mr,  Stillman,"   said   Kossuth,  **  you 
must  ge't  rid  of  your  politicians,  or  before  fifty  years 
they  will  ruin  your  country."      But  the  regiments  of 
developed  rascals  who  have  held  places  of  trust,  are 
not  all  politicians      The  crimes  they  have  committed 
are  not   all  salary  steals   and  "  Ring   Tweedisms.'* 
Our  railroad  directors  water  their  stocks  over  and  over 
to  defraud  the  public,  and  misappropriate  the  earnings 
to  defraud  their  stockholders  ;  and  in  their  company 
we  are  introduced  into  another  class  of  society.  Bank 
presidents  embezzle  the   funds  of  their   banks,  and 
millionaire  merchants   manipulate   their  invoices  to 
cheat  the  government,  who  have   been  conspicuous 
as  leaders  in  churches  and  superintendents  of   Sun- 
day-schools;   and    with  agonized   emotion    we  are 
brought  into  the  very  heart  of   American  society  on 
another  side.     The  money  dealers   of    Wall  street 
handle  stocks  and  gold  according  to  the  morals  of  the 
gambling  saloon  and  the  Stale's  prison,  and  the  door 
opens  wide  into  still  another  circle  of  society.     You 
hear  lawyers  of  the  highest  respectability  and  culture 
prostituting  their  exalted   talents  in  striving  to  turn 
loose  upon  the  public  once  more  the  thieves  and  mur- 
derers whose  guilt  is  .clear  as  the    noonday.     You 
know   that   that   have  their  price  for  such  service; 
a  price  which  will    always  command    them ;   and 
through   them,  society  makes  yet   another  of  its  as- 
tounding revelations.      And  when   we   apply   that 
critical  test  to  the  public   conscience  which  is  found 
in  the  answer  to   the   question,  How  does  aojiety 
treat  its  rogues  of  high  degree? — in  what  temper 
does  it  discuss  their  crimes  ? — our  excuses  crumble 
into  dust,  and  our  quivering  lips  are  shut.  Their  ras- 
calities are  sugar-coated   with  delicate  euphemisms. 
Their  embezzlements  are   "  financial  irregularities." 
They  did  not  mean  to  be  dishonest — they  have  only 
,  committed  the   too-prevalent    error  of   using    other 
funds  than  their  own.      And  as  for  themselves,  they 
.  find  hosts  of  friends  to  pet  them  in   their  "  misfor- 
j  tunes."     If  tkey  have  wealthy  relatives,  their  pecula- 


tions or  defalcations  are  made  good,  there  is  no 
prosecution,  and  after  a  season  of  judicious  seclusion, 
they  re- appear  in  full  feather,  good  as  new,  to  ran  t 
fresh  career.  Or,  if  they  happen  to  be  tried  and  con- 
demned, petitions  for  pardon  load  the  table  of  the 
Executive,  before  they  are  fairly  warm  in  the  prison 
uniform ! 

To  compound  a  felony  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  innocent  a  thing  and  as  much  a  matter  of  coarse 
as  to  compromise  with  a  failing  debtor.  Congress- 
men do  not  return  their  portion  of  the  salary  grab  in 
response  to  the  general  denunciation,  because  they 
believe  that  the  people  are  not  in  earnest  in  con- 
demning it ;  because,  as  a  periodical  has  pointedly 
expressed  it,,  they  do  not  think  the  moraf  damage  to 
them  in  public  estimation  will  reach  five  thousand 
dollars,  the  amount  of  the  steal.  Who  dare  say  that 
the  rogues  we  have  been  considering  are  not  repre- 
sentative men  ?  Who  dare  deny — to  appropriate  a 
phrase  so  apt,  yet  so  terrible  in  its  suggestiveness  as 
to  make  us  tremble  while  we  make  use  of  it — ^tbat  the 
dry  rot  has  penetrated  the  conscience  of  the  land ! 

I  think  we  must  be  prepared  by  this  time  to  receive 
with  tolerance,  at  least,  a  suggestion  that  our  schools, 
as  a  whole,  are  not  a  vitally  conservative  force  in 
connection   with  the  public  morals;  that  the  virile 
manhood  which  gave  nobility  and  right  direction  to 
citizenship  in  the  days  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic, 
and  which  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  our  schools  to 
cherish,  has  dropped  out  of  the  ideal  of  the  people, 
and   I    earnestly    plead   with  the   educators  of  the 
country  to  aid  effectively  in  rehabilitating  that  ideal. 
I  plead  with  them  to  accomplish  this,  first  of  all  and 
most  of  all,  by  earnest  labor  to  get  it  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  of  school  authorities,  of  teachers,  of 
scholars,  not  as  a  mere  superficial  sentiment,  but  a 
life-inspiring  principle,  that  the  production  of  man- 
hood is  the  crowning  purpose  of  school  culture.    It 
is  for  this  and  this  only  that  I  have  spoken.    Let  the 
arguments  I  have  off^ered  cover  the  field  for  which 
they  were  intended — no  more,  no  less.     Let  the  il- 
lustrations I  have  employed  be  pressed  into  noser- 
vice  they  were  not  intended  to  perform.    I  do  not 
ask  that  there  shall  be  express  religious  teachings  in 
the  schools.     I   have  nowhere  intimated  that  sncfa 
teaching  is  necessary.     I  do  not  ask  that  there  should 
be  less  of  intellectual"  study  than  now.    Let  there 
continue  to  be  as  much  as  ever — more,  if  you  will; 
more  certainly,  which  is  quite  possible  in  some  direc- 
tions, of  a  better  kind.     I  do  not  underrate  or  de- 
spise our  public  schools.    God  bless  them !— for  they 
cradle,  as  I  believe,  some  of  the  best  elements  of  the 
nation's  life.     If  I  have  seemed  to  detract  from  their 
good  repute,  it  is  because  I  have  spoken  from  the 
plane  of  their  magnificent  possibilities,  as  yet  untried 
and  undeveloped. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difliculties  which  beset  the 
endeavor  to  develop  them,  and  content  m)*self,  there- 
fore, with  urging  upon  your  attention  that  grand 
starting  point  of  all  endeavor,  the  creation  of  a  strong, 
exacting  public  sentiment.  I  would  have  the  ideal 
of  the  highest  appropriate  service  to  be  rendered  by 
our  schools  so  dominant  in  the  national  heart,  that  it 
should  keep  school  authorities,  teachers  and  scholars 
ever  under  the  pressure  of  its  fervid,  clamorous  ex- 
pectancy. I  would  have  it  so  envelop  the  school- 
room, filling  its  very  atmosphere,  toning  its  activities, 
inspiring  its  life,  that  it  should  mould  the  scholars 
into  a  frame  of  plastic  receptivity;  and  so  work  in 
the  teachers'  hearts  that  they  should  never  enter  its 
doors  without  a  fresh  consecration  to  its  high  be- 
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bests,  chastening  their  speech,  dictating  their  disci- 
pline, coloring  all  their  instruction,  making  them 
watchful  over  their  own  characters  as  being  more 
than  anything  else  the  producers  of  character,  and 
setting  each  child  before  them  as  a  being  to  be  won 
to  glorious  fidelity  to  himself,  his  country  and  his 
God.  Give  but  the  ideal  to  dominate  ever>'where — 
as  the  grand  starting-point — and  the  coveted  renova- 
tion will  follow,  sure  as  the  morning  follows  the  sun. 


The  School-Room. 


Judicial    Teaching. — Dr.    Schenck,  in 

criticising  the  system  of  teaching  practiced 

in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York, 

says: 

The  office  of  the  teacher  has  become  merely  judi- 
cial— to  decide  whether  the  pupil  knows  his  lesson 
or  deserves  a  flogging.  If  the  child  does  not  under- 
stand everything  without  the  aid  of  theteacher»  he  is 
a  dunce.  During  the  hour  of  study  the  pupil  is  left 
to  himself ;  the  recitation  hour  being  devoted  to  re- 
citing what  he  has  hnd  no  assistance  in  learning.' 

This  criticism  is  probably  no  more  just  as 
concerns  the  teaching  of  New  York,  than  as 
concerns  that  practiced  elsewhere ;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  teaching,  that 
consists  of  little  more  than  hearing  and 
judging  by  recitations;  and  we  like  the  name, 
^^ judicial  teaching,''  applied  by  Dr.  Schenck 
to  the  dull,  dry,  mechanical  process,  as  it 
puts  it  in  happy  contrast  with  the  nurturing, 
strength-giving,  hope-inspiring,  soul-cultur- 
ing  work  that  is  always  the  result  of  true 
teaching.  The  teacher  is  not  merely  a  judge 
to  try  and  elicit  evidence  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  prisoners  in  the  class  before  him  are 
guilty  of  not  knowing  their  lessons.  His 
office  is  a  much  higher  and  nobler  one. 


School  Libraries. — As  the  youth  of  a  Common- 
wealth are  those  in  whom  is  vested  its  future  power, 
it  becomes,  then»  of  viial  importance  that  everj'thing 
should  be  done  which  can  possibly  be  to  render  this 
power  most  efficient.     The  State  makes  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  her  children,  but  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  libraries  are  accessible  to  a  com- 
paratively   small    number.     It   is   true,   the   higher 
schools  are  well-supplied  with  them,  but  how  small  a 
proportion  of  those  who  attend  public  schools  ever 
extend  their  education  beyond  them.     It  is  the  claims 
of  such  we  would  urge.     In  many  of  our  schools, 
teachers  are  obliged  by  the  pressure  of  their  duties  to 
leave  the  literary  culture  of  their  pupils  unattended 
to.     If  there  could  be  in  each  school   a  library,  no 
matter  how  small  if  it  were  well-selected,  it  would  aid 
both  teacher  and  pupil  materially..    The  duties  of  a 
librarian  are  comparatively  light,  and  could  be  dis- 
charged by  the  teacher  without  interfering  with  any- 
thing else,  anc[  I  think  most  teachers  would  gladly 
do  this  for  the  sake  of  having  their  pupils  supplied 
with  good  reading  matter.     In  many  studies  certain 


books  are  valuable  auxiliaries;  in  geography,  for  in- 
stance, many  books  of  travel  contain  facts  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  text-books       The  same  may  be 
said  of  every  study  which  is  pursued  in  school.     Long 
winter  evenings  cannot  always  he  passed  in  games 
or  conversation.     The  saying  that   children   do  not 
*•  take  to  books/',  is,  we  fear,  often  because  there  are 
no  books  to  take  to.     If  there  were  a  school  library 
it  would  meet  this  want.     "  Words  are  the  common 
property  of  all  men,"  and  by  reading  this  property 
will  become  wholly  valuable. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Moore. 
2031  Brandywine  st.f  P/n'la, 

Don't  Box  the  Children's  Ears. — Children's 
ears  ought  never  to  be  boxed.     We  have  seen  that 
the  passage  of  the  ear  is  closed  by  a  thin  membrane, 
especially  adapted  to  be  influenced  by  every  impulse 
of  the  air,  and  with  nothing  but  the  air  to  support  it 
internally.     What,  then,  can  be  more  likely  to  injure 
this  membrane  than  a  sudden  and  forcible  compres- 
sion of  the  air  in  front  of  it  ?     If  any  one  designed 
to  break   or   overstretch   the    membrane    he    could 
scarcely  devise  a  more  effective  means  than  to  bring 
the  hand  suddenly  and  forcibly  down  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ear,  thus  driving  the  air  violently  before 
it,  with  no  possibility  for  its  escape  but  by  the  mem- 
brane giving  way.     And  far  too  often  it  does  give 
way,  especially  if  from  any  previous  disease  it  has 
been  weakened.     Many  children  are  made  deaf  by 
boxes  on  the  ear  in  this  way.     Nor  is  this  the  only 
way  :  if  there  is  one  thing  which  does  the  nerve  of 
hearing  more  harm  than  almost  any  other,  it  is  a  sud- 
den jar  or   shock.      Children   and   grown    persons 
alike  may  be  entirely  deafened  by   falls  or  heavy 
blows  upon  the  head.    And  boxing  the  ears  produces 
a  similar  effect,  though  more  slowly  and  in  less  de- 
gree.    It  tends  to  dull  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve, 
even  if  it  does  not  hurt  the  membrane.     I  knew  a 
pitiful  case,  once,  of  a  poor  youth  who  died   from  a 
terrible  disease  of  the  ear.     He  had  had  a  discharge 
from  it  since  he  was  a  child.     Of  course  his  hearing 
had  been  dull :  and  what  had  happened  was  that  his 
father  had  often  boxed  his  ear  for  inattention  !    Most 
likely  that  boxing  on  the  ear,  diseased  as  it  was,  had 
much  to  do  with  his  dying.     And  this  brings  me  to 
the  second  point.     Children  should  never  be  blamed 
for  being  inattentive,  until  it  has  been   found  out 
whether  they  are  not  a  little  deaf.    This  is  easily  done 
by  placing  them  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  and  trying 
whether  they  can  understand  what  is  said  to  them  in 
a  rather  low  tone  of  voice.     Each   ear  should  be 
tried,  while  the  other  is  stopped  by  the  finger.    I  do 
not  say  that  children  are  never  guilty  of  inattention, 
especially  to  that  which  they  do  not  particularly  wish 
to  hear;  but  I  do  say  that  very  many  children  are 
blamed  and  punished  for  inattention  when  they  really 
do  not  hear.     And  there  is  nothing  at  once  more  cruel 
and  more  hurtful  to  the  character  of  children  than  to 
be  found  fault  with  for  what  is  really  their  misfor- 
tune.    Three  things  should  be   remembered  here  : 
I.  That  slight  degrees  of  deafness,  often  lasting  only 
for  a  time,  are  very  common  among  children,  espe- 
cially during  or  after  colds.     2.  That  a  slight  deaf- 
ness, which  does  not  prevent  a  person  from  hearing 
when  he  is  expecting  to  be  spoken  to,  will  make  him 
very  dull  to  what  he  is  not  expecting;  and  3.  That 
there  is  a  kind  of  deafness  in  which  a  person  can 
hear  pretty  well  while  listening,  but  is  really  very 
hard  of  hearing  when  not  listening.— /'t^/w/nr  Science 
Month/}', 
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COMPOSITION,  AND  HOW  TO  TEACH  IT 

TO  CHILDREN. 


The  heads  under  which  I  propose  to  teach  this 
theme  are  as  follows : 

1 .  What  is  composition  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  aim  in  teacliing  it  ? 

3.  By  what  means  may  this  end  be  accomplished  ? 
Composition  has  a  subjective  side,  i.  ^.,  a  soul; 

and  an  objective  side,  z.  ^.,  a  body.  Subjectively 
viewed,  it  is  the  construction — the  building  up  of 
thought ;  or,  it  may  be  the  development — ^the  unfold- 
ing of  thought.  The  first  is  synthetic;  the  second 
is  analytic. 

Objectively  viewed,  composition  is  the  embodi- 
ment— the  expression  of  thought  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage. 

The  object  or  end  in  view  in  teaching  composi- 
tion should  be  two-fold :  First,  to  lead  the  mind  to 
form  correct  habits  of  thinking,  1.  ^.,  to  lead  it  to 
think  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own  nature, 
readily  and  accurately.  Secondly,  to  lead  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  skill  in  expressing  logical  thought  in 
clear,  appropriate  and  pleasing  language. 

To  secure  these  ends  we  should  begin  with  the 
simplest  form  of  composition,  which  is  the  description 
of  a  material  thing.  Now  the  question  arises,  by 
what  method  may  these  ends  be  realized  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  material  thing?  If  we  can  find  the 
ideas  fundamental  to,  or  the  necessary  conditions  of, 
our  knowledge  of  a  material  thing,  and  the  laws  in 
accordance  with  which  the  mind  acts,  we  shall  have 
a  stand-point  from  which  to  determine  what  the 
method  must  be.  The  plan  will  not  be  an  arbitrary 
one,  but  will  be  one  which  is  founded  on  the  very 
nature  of  thought  itself  and  which  must,  therefore, 
be  the  true  one. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  material  object,  and  analyze 
the  process  by  which  we  know  it,  and  thus  find  what 
are  the  ideas  conditional  to  our  knowledge. 

Take  an  apple.  I  open  my  eyes ;  I  behold  col- 
ored extension.  This  simple  fact  implies  time  and 
space.  That  which  I  see  must  have  a  when  and  a 
where  in  which  to  exist.  Then  two  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas,  which  must  be  pre-supposed  as  condi- 
tional to  the  existence  of  colored  extension,  1.  e  , 
which  are  but  a  priori  ideas,  are  time  and  space.  But 
the  colored  extension  is  n(>t  the  apple.  I  pass  my 
hand  over  it  gently ;  I  say  it  is  smooth.  I  grasp  it 
more  firmly,  and  I  say  it  is  hard.  I  allow  it  to  rest 
on  my  hand,  and  I  say  it  has  weight.  The  smooth- 
ness, the  hardness,  and  the  weight,  are  all  fixed  in 
time,  and  located  in  space,  together  with  the  colored 
extension ;  but  they  are  not  the  apple. 

I  smell  it,  and  find  it  has  odor ;  I  taste  it,  and  find 
it  has  flavor ;  I  cause  it  to  fall,  and  learn  that  it  pro- 
duces sound.  The  odor,  the  flavor  and  the  sound 
are  fixed  in  time  and  located  in  space  with  the  col- 
ored extension,  the  smoothness,  the  hardness,  and 
the  weight ;  but  all  these  attributes,  neither  singly 
nor  combined,  are  the  apple. 

These  are  only  the  signs  of  the  existence  and  pres- 
ence of  a  being  which  we  call  the  apple.  They  are 
not  the  being  itself.  This  is  necessarily  so,  for  these 
attributes,  being  mc  e  relations,  can  not  exist  unless 
there  are  beings  bei  .veen  which  the  relation  may  ex- 
ist. One  of  these  ueings  is  a  sentient  soul,  a  me,  an 
ego ;  the  other  a  not  me^  a  non-ego — a  substance  or 
being  which  we  call  apple. 

Then  another  conditional  idea  to  our  thinking  or 
knowing  a  matcilal  thing  is  the  relation  of  substance 


and  attribute.  We  new  have  the  apple  as  a  mere 
sensuous  object.  But  the  mind  is  not  satisfied;  it 
asks  how  came  the  apple  to  be  ?  We  answer,  it  grew, 
it  is  a  vegetable  production.  This  fact  implies  cause 
and  effect.  And  further,  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
not  always  what  it  now  is — an  apple.  It  was  first  a 
little  germ.  Now  what  caused  the  laws  of  vegetable 
life  to  act  upon  the  germ  and  lead  to  its  develop- 
ment ?  There  must  have  been  a  tendency  to  life — 
an  ideal  to  be  realized,  else  the  warmth  and  the 
moisture  could  have  had  no  eflect  upon  it.  This 
deeper ^  final  cause  is  the  recU  cause  or  design  of  it 
and  is  its  use\  i.  e.,  its  end  is  found  in  its  use. 

Now  having  found  the  conditional  ideas  by  which 
we  know  the  object,  viz.:  Time,  space,  substance  and 
attribute,  cause  and  eflect,  and  final  cause  and  de- 
sign,  we  may  take  these  ideas  as  a  basis  for  our  de- 
scription, and  in  doing  this  we  may  know  when  our 
description  is  complete ;  we  shall  have  criteria  from 
which  to  judge. 

Now,  since  composition  has  a  soul  and  a  body^  and 
the  body  is  the  mere  expression  of  the  soul,  the  soul 
must  exist  before  it  can  be  embodied.  Then  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  train  the  child  to  exercise 
his  mind  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  any  material  ob- 
ject, in  accordance  with  these  principles.  He  will 
then  think  systematically,  freely  and  eflectually.  The 
child  will  express  his  thoughts  as  he  thinks.  If  he 
think  properly,  the  correct  expression  will  not  be  a 
diflicult  task,  but  will  follow  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. But  he  must  be  led  to  this  systematic 
thinking  and  expression  of  thought  step  by  step. 

We  may  take  any  one  of  these  conditional  or  a 
priori  ideas  as  the  leading  one,  and  drop  the  others 
out  of  sight,  except  as  they  are  necessarily  implied. 
First,  take  the  intuition,  substance  and  attribute,  as 
the  leading  one.  Lead  the  child  to  state  all  the  sen- 
suous attributes  of  the  object,  first  in  distinct,  analy- 
tical propositions,  and  then  to  synthetize  the  propo- 
sitions, as : 

The  apple  is  red. 
**         "       "  spherical. 
"    •    *^       "  hard. 
"         i«      «  smooth. 

Now  synthetize  the  propositions,  as : 

The  apple  is  red  and  spherical.  It  is  hard  and 
smooth. 

Observe,  too,  the  principles  regulating  the  length 
of  sentences  in  synthesis.  AlUhose  attributes  given 
by  one  sense  form  a  distinct  thought,  that  may  be 
expressed  in  a  sentence,  which  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter  and  close  with  a  period. 

Next,  the  fundamental  idea  of  space  maybe  taken 
as  the  leading  one,  including  the  relations  and  the 
determinations  of  the  object  in  space,  as  : 

The  apple  is  on  the  table. 
**         "     "  spherical. 

The  shorter  diameter  of  the  apple  is  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches.  The  longer  diameter  of  the  apple  is 
three  and  one-fourth  inches.  The  circumference  of 
the  apple  is  ten  inches. 

SYNTHESIS   OF  THE  PROPOSITIONS. 

The  apple  is  on  the  table.  It  is  spherical,  its  shor- 
ter diameter  being  one  and  three-fourths  inches,  its 
longer  three  and  one-fourth  inches,  and  its  circum- 
ference ten  inches. 

Now,  the  two  exercises,  f.  e.,  the  one  based  on 
space,  and  the  other  on  substance  and  attribute,  may 
be  combined  as  follows  : 

The  apple  is  on  the  table.  It  is  spherical,  its  short- 
er diameter  being  one  and  three-lourths  inches,  its 
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longer  three  and  one-fourth  inches,  and  its  circum- 
ference ten  inches.  It  is  red  and  opaque.  It  is  hard 
and  smooth. 

Next,  lake  the  idea  cause  and  effect,  on  which  to 
base  the  proposition — th^  apple  greiv  Then  the  in- 
tuition, final  cause  or  design  may  be  taken.  The 
apple  may  be  viewed  as  a  whole  composed  of  related 
ports.  Thus  viewed,  the  child  is  led  to  give  the 
parts  of  the  apple,  as. 

The  apple  has  a  peel. 
i«       M       li     i(  pulp. 

«  "  core. 

"  seeds. 

"  stem. 

"  blossom-end. 
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SYNTHESIS. 

The  parts  of  the  apple  are  peel,  pulp,  core,  seeds, 
stem  and  blossom-end. 

Each  part  may  now  be  described  under  the  relations 
of  space,  substance  and  attribute,  and  final  cause  or 
design,  as  : 

The  pulp  is  between  the  peel  and  the  core,  and  is 
oie  inch  thick.  It  is  white,  and  juicy  and  is  used  for 
food. 

The  child  may  now  be  led  to  synthetize  all  the 
propositions  based  on  the  different  a  priori  ideas,  and 
give  a  complete  and  accurate  description,  as  follows: 

THIS  APPLE. 

This  apple  is  on  the  table.  Its  shorter  diameter, 
extending  from  stem  to  blossom- end  is  one  and  three- 
founbs  inches ;  its  longer  is  three  and  one-fourth 
iiiches,  and  its  circumference  ten  inches. 

It  is  spherical  and  opaque.  It  is  hard,  smooth, 
light  and  cold.  It  has  a  pleasant  odor  and  a  tart-like 
tasle.  It  is  somewhat  sonorous.  It  is  a  natural  pro- 
duction, and  is  used  for  food. 

The  parts  of  the  apple  are  peel,  pulp,  core,  seeds, 
stem  and  blossom-end. 

The  peel  is  on  the  outside  of  the  apple.  It  is  red 
and  translucent.  It  is  very  thin,  tough,  cold,  light, 
Bexible,  and  somewhat  elastic.  Its  use  is  to  cover 
and  protect  the  pulp. 

The  pulp  is  between  the  peel  and  the  core ;  it  is  one 
inch  thick,  and  constitutes  the  main  body  of  the  ap- 
ple. It  is  white,  hard,  and  cold.  It  is  juicy,  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  and  fragrant.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
apple  that  is  used  for  food. 

The  core,  seeds,  stem  and  blossom -end  may  be  de- 
scribed in  a  similar  way,  and  the  description  of  the 
apple  as  a  whole  and  as  related  parts,  thus  made  com- 
plete. 

While  the  child  cannot,  and  need  not,  fully  recog- 
nizethe  principles  in  accordance  with  which  he  thinks 
and  writes,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  should  not 
think  and  write  in  accordance  with  principles. 

The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  should  understand 
tbem  thoroughly,  and  keep  them  continually  in 
mind,  in  order  to  direct  the  child  intelligently  and 
properly.  Even  though  the  child  should  never  fully 
wderstand  the  principles,  the  practical  skill  which  he 
acquires,  and  the  habits  which  he  forms,  will  be  of 
uiestimable  value  to  him.  They  will  aid  him  in  the 
preparation  of  his  lessons ;  in  short,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  thought  and  its  expression. 

But  there  comes  a  time  in  the  progress  of  the  child's 
development,  when  he  is  mature  enough  to  grasp  the 
principles.  lie  will  then  see  why  he  was  led  to  do 
this  and  that,  and  why  he  was  cautioned  to  avoid  do- 
ing thus  and  so.  He  will  then  be  self-directing,  i  ^., 
ne  will  know  xvhen  and  why  his  thinking  and  writ- 


ing are  correct  or  incorrect.  He  will  be  able  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  the  beauties  in  the  writ- 
ings of  others,  and  to  criticize  and  make  fine  discrim- 
inations in  them. 

On  the  contrary,  if  he  has  not  been  properly  train- 
ed, his  incorrect  habits  will  have  become  so  fixed  that 
to  rectify  them  will  be  a  continual  battle,  and  it  will 
be  very  difHcult,  if  even  possible,  to  secure  that  ease 
and  smoothness  which  would  come  naturally  had  he 
been  properly  trained. 

Aside  from  this  varied  thought-culture,  there  is  op- 
portunity for  discipline  in  another  direction.  For  if 
the  penmanship,  the  capitalization  and  the  punctua* 
tion  are  bad ;  tne  orthography  and  sentence  construc- 
tion incorrect;  or  if  the  enunciation,  the  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  modulation  of  the  voice  be  inadequate 
to  the  thoughts  and  emotions,  the  desired  effect  will 
be  so  far  destroyed. 

All  these  things,  together  with  the  neat  business 
habits  formed  in  the  writing,  folding,  signing  and 
dating  papers,  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
child. — Keba  Woodard,  in  Tfu  Educationist, 


SOME  THOUGHTS. 


1.  If  you  would  have  no  drones  in  your  school, 
talk  at  each  recitation  to  the  dullest  in  your  class, 
and  use  all  your  ingenuity  in  endeavoring  to  make 
him  comprehend.  The  others,  then,  will  be  sure  to 
understand. 

2.  Make  each  excercise  as  attractive  as  possible. 
Think  out  your  methods  beforehand,  and  illustrate 
freely. 

3.  Cultivate  self-control;  never  be  led  into  con- 
fusion, and  above  all  be  in  earnest. 

4.  Be  cheerful  and  smile  often.  A  teacher  with 
a  long  face  casts  a  gloom  over  everything,  and 
eventually  chills  young  minds  and  closes  young 
hearts. 

5.  Use  simple  language  when  you  explain  lessons. 
Long  words  are  thrown  away  in  the  school-room. 

6.  Thofoughly  test  each  pupil  on  the  lesson,  and 
do  not  be  afraid  of  repetition.  Review  every  day^ 
or  much  time  will  be  lost. 

7.  Do  not  try  to  teach  too  much ;  better  teach  a 
little  and  teach  it  TvelL 

8.  Endeavor  to  make  your  pupils  understand  the 
meaning  of  what  they  study.  Probe  the  matter  to 
the  bottom,  and  get  at  the  real  knowledge  of  your 
scholars. 

9.  Cultivate  the  understanding,  and  do  not  appeal 
directly  to  the  memory. 

10.  Lay  the  foundation  of  knowledge  firmly  and 
well. 

11.  Impart  right  principles  and  lead  your  pupils 
to  a  higher  level,  to  a  nobler  range  of  thought. 
Endeavor  to  accomplish  all  that  skill,  intelligence, 
and  love  can  suggest. 

What  now  you  do  you  know  not 

But  shall  hereafter  know, 
When  the  seed  which  you  arc  sowing 

To  a  whitened  field  shall  grow. 

'Tis  a  rich  young  soil  you're  tilling. 
Then  scatter  the  good  seed  well ; 

Of  the  wealth  of  the  golden  harvest 
Eternity  will  tell. 

12.  Teach  your  pupils  to  fight  manfully  in  the 
warfare  of  good  against  evil,  truth  against  error, 
and,  above  all,  let  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  govern  your  own  life,  and  form  a  part  of  your 
own  character.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  "sow 
beside  all  waters,  and  eventually  bring  home  your 
sheaves  rejoicing." — Maine  Ed,  JournaL 
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WE  have  just  received  a  neatly  printed 
"Manual  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
the  City  of  Wilkesbarre."  It  contains  the 
boundaries  of  the  different  wards  embraced 
in  the  district ;  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  control,  with  its  standing  com- 
mittees ;  a  list  of  the  teachers  and  their 
positions';  rules  relating  to  the  board,  the 
superintendent,  teachers,  and  pupils;  a  well- 
planned  course"  of  stiidy  for  all  the  schools, 
and  a  programme  of  daily  exercises. 
Although  nothing  is  said  to  that  effect,  we 
think  we.see  plainly  fenough  in  much  of  the 
work  the  hand  of  the  efficient  Superinten- 
dent of  the  schools  of  the  city,  Rev.  C.  J. 
Collins. 


A  SPECIAL  institute  for  the  teachers  of 
graded  schools  was  held  at  Catasauqua, 
Lehigh  county,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
under  the  direction  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  J.  O.  Knauss.  This  is  a  new 
movement,  but  a  very  proper  one.  There 
are  matters  connected  with  graded  schools 
that  do  not  much  concern  those  that  are 
ungraded.  Special  institutes  may  therefore 
be  called  to  consider  them.  We  expect  the 
example  of  Lehigh  in  holding  this  institute 
to  be  imitated  elsewhere. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Columbia  Spy  thus  com- 
pliments the  High  School  of  Marietta,  Lancaster 
county,  and  its  Principal,  Professor  Geist : 

The  High  School  building  here  is  a  model.  It  looks  more 
like  a  parlor  than  a  school-room.  The  steel  engravings,  wood- 
cuts, charts,  mottoes,  and  pictures  on  the  walls  are  all  neat,  in- 
structive, and  appropriate ;  and  they  are  made  doubly  attract- 
ive by  the  carpeted  floor  and  well-kept  room  They  have  an 
orgnn,  and  everything  in  the  room  seems  to  confirm  your  first 
impression  that  it  is  furnished  so  as  to  combine  utility  and  beauty. 
Professor  Gcist  has  been  given  an  assistant  teacher.  He  deserves 
great  credit  for  building  up  the  school,  and  improving  the  room 
without  any  cost  to  the  School  Board,  and  they  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  his  services  by  ^ving  him  an  assistant  the 
moment  he  suggested  it. 


Centre  County. — The  Re-union  of  the  county 
Normal  School  of  Centre  county  took  place  in  the 
Lutheran  church  at  Centre  Hall,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, September  9th.  The  exercises,  which  consisted  of 
orations,  and  essays  by  the  students,  interspersed  with 
excellent  music,  were  very  interesting,  and  were  wit- 
nessed by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  A  local  paper 
adds — 

"The  music  consisted  of  choruses,  splos,  and  quar- 
tettes. Mrs.  Magee  presided  at  the  organ  and  added 
to  the  exercises  by  several  fine  songs,  which  her  rich 
and  cultivated  voice  rendered  so  charming.  The  Re- 
union address  was  delivered  by  Wm.  C.  Heinle,  a 
self-made  young  man,  who  has  worked  his  way  to 
the  front  rank  of  teachers.  His  address  was  an  able 
one  and  well  delivered  With  these  highly  success- 
ful Re-union  exercises  closed  the  term  of  the  Normal 
for  1873.     'l"he  attendance  was  large,  and  comprised 


the  flower  of  the  teachers  of  this  county,  male  and 
female,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Supt. 
Magee's  sessions  of  the  Institute.  We  cheerfully 
testify  to  the  good  conduct  of  each  and  every  one  of 
the  students  during  their  stay  here — their  bearing  was 
that  becoming  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  our  children.  Suc- 
cess to  all  of  them.  Resolutions  of  thanks  to  Profs, 
Magee  and  Rishel,  and  to  the  people  of  Centre  Hall, 
were  adopted." 


PROGRESS  AMONG  OUR  COLLEGES. 


It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  note  the  evi- 
dences of  progress  that  present  themselves, 
from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with  the 
several  collegiate  institutions  of  the  state. 
Efforts  in  behalf  of  education  need  strength- 
ening nowhere  so  much  as  in  this  direction. 
Our  greatest  educational,  if  not  political, 
danger  is  superficiality.  We  sadly  need  men 
of  more  weight  in  all  departments  of  busi- 
ness. Shallowness,  and  that  conceit  and 
want  of  self-respect  which  are  so  apt  to  be 
its  concomitants,  is  degrading  the  profes- 
sions and  lowering  the  character,  if  not 
tending  to  corrupt  the  morals,  of  our  legisla- 
tive a.ssemblies.  Success,  then,  to  all  move- 
ments calculated  to  promote  the  growth  or 
advance  the  interests  of  our  colleges. 

A   GRAND   DAY   AT   LAFAYETTE. 


(i 


Yesterday,"  says  the  Easton  Daily  Free  Press  of 
October  22d,  '*  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  his- 
tory of  Easton.  The  ceremonies  formally  dedicating 
Pardee  Hall  were  of  an  interesting  character,  and 
the  demonstrations  of  our  citizens  in  honor  of  the 
event  were  more  marked  than  we  remember  to  have 
witnessed  on  any  like  occasion.  The  day  was  cele- 
brated in  a  manner  honorable  alike  to  the  college  and 
the  town.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  visitors 
and  distinguished  men  and  scholars  was  a  marked 
feature  of  the  day;  but  more  than  anything  else,  the 
grand  procession  of  the  citizens  of  Easton,  the  most 
splendid  display  that  has  been  witnessed  for  years, 
was  worthy  of  notice.  The  day  marked  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  college.  Hereafter  she  wields 
an  influence  and  has  a  prosperity  which  were  not 
before  hers." 

The  exercises  of  the  day  commenced  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when  a  procession  composed  of  the  faculty, 
trustees.  Governor  and  other  State  officials,  alumni, 
students,  clergy  and  invited  guests,  moved  from  the 
college  chapel  to  the  auditorium  of  Pardee  Hall  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  them.  The  hall  was  filled  to 
overflowing  by  an  audience  among  whom  were  hun- 
dreds of  persons  distinguished  as  scholars,  or  by  the 
honored  positions  they  hold  in  church  or  in  state. 
Mr.  A.  Pardee,  to  whose  well-advised  liberality  the 
college  is  indebted  for  the  hall,  occupied  a  modest 
seat  in  the  rear  of  the  platform.  The  orator  of  the 
occasion  was  Prof.  R.  W.  Raymond,  lecturer  on 
mining  geology  in  the  college,  cind  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  The  ad- 
dress was  an  able  vindication  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education,  the  kind  of  instruction  to  which 
Pardee  Hall  is  to  be  devoted. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Raymond's  address,  a 
general  invitation  was  given  to  partake  of  a  collation 
which  had  been  prepared  in  the  laboratories  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  stories.  Here  long  lines  of  tables 
groaned  beneath  the  good  things  that  had  been  placed 
upon  them,  and  the  room  was  beautifully  adorned 
with  wreathes  and  bouquets.  From  taking  a  hand 
in  this  part  of  the  exercibes,  no  one  excused  himself. 

The  streets  of  Easton  had  presented  a  busy  spec- 
tacle all  morning.  Hundreds  of  visitors  had  come 
on  the  different  trains.  Bands  of  music  paraded  the 
streets.  The  hurry  of  preparation  showed  itself  in 
all  directions.  "  In  the  afternoon,"  says  the  Free 
Pras^  "  business  was  entirely  suspended.  Every 
store  was  closed,  the  noise  of  the  factory  had  ceased, 
quiet  brooded  over  *the  work-shop.  The  merchant 
had  left  his  counter,  the  mechanic  had  doffed  his 
apron,  the  lawyer  had  thrown  aside  his  brief,  and  all 
united  to  honor  the  day.  There  has  not  been  an  oc- 
casion for  years  in  which  our  citizens  have  joined 
with  such  universal  interest."  And  we  may  add  that 
this  and  the  procession  of  citizens  which  followed 
were  to  us  the  most  interesting  and  significant  part 
of  the  ceremonies. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  procession  was  formed 
at  Centre  Square.  It  was  composed  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal civic  societies  of  the  place,  officers  of  Easton 
and  neighboring  boroughs,  High  School  pupils.  Fire 
Departnaent,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens  on  foot 
and  in  carriages.  After  marching  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  town,  the  procession  approached 
the  college,  and  was  met  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
grounds  by  the  faculty,  trustees  and  students  of  the 
college,  and  conducted  by  them  to  the  front  of  the 
new  hall,  where  further  ceremonies  were  to  take 
place.  The  principal  feature  of  these  was  the  trans- 
fer of  the  hall  by  Mr.  Pardee  to  Dr.  Cattell,  the 
President  of  the  college.  The  Philadelphia  Press 
describes  this  and  the  subsequent  exercises  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pardee  modestly  handed  the  keys  to  President  Cattell, 
with  the  following  remarks  : 

"The  completion  of  this  building  makes  it  my  very  pleasant 
duty,  on  behalf  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  myself  as  the 
doDor,  to  tormally  present  it  to  you,  as  the  representative  of 
the  trustees  and  faculty  of  Lafayette.  1'he  building  itself  speaks 
of  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  architect,  the  faithfulness  of  the 
builder,  and  the  care  with  which  it  has  been  supervised  during 
Its  erection.  Our  responsibilities  have  not  been  small ;  but  on 
you,  sir,  and  on  the  students  who  shall  go  out,  year  by  year, 
from  these  halls,  rests  a  far  larger  responsibility — the  reputa- 
Oon  of  the  institution.  But  looking  to  the  future  by  the  light 
of  the  past,  we  rest  the  responsibility  on  yon  with  no  misgiv- 
ing. I  have  the  honor,  sir,  of  now  presenting  you  with  the 
icTS  of  the  hall  " 

President  Cattell  responded  briefly,  and  said  that  in  receiving 
from  Mr.  Pardee  the  keys  of  the  building  which  he  had  so 
munificently  endowed,  he  could  find  no  words  adequate  to 
express  his  own  thanks,  or  the  thanks  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
^culty,  for  the  grand  addition  to  their  means  of  attractive  and 
worough  leaching,  and  for  their  own  scientific  researches  or 
the  thanks  of  the  trustees  or  patrons  and  friends  of  the  college 
alike  interested  in  her  welfare,  or  the  thanks  of  all  friends  of 
education  who  see  in  such  a  large  and  unselfish  use  of  wealth 
VA  ^'**'**  ^^  mankind  the  noblest  use  to  which  it  can  be 
apphed.  Turning  to  Mr.  Pardee,  he  said  :  "And  I  know  you, 
****•  *°,  ?!^*'^  ^hai  I  am  sure  the  less  I  say  to  you  on  an  occasion 
su  public  the  better  you  will  be  pleased.  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  assure  you  that  our  hearts  are  full  of  g^titudc  for  your 
mtuuficent  gift  and  for  your  wi.se  and  generous  counsel." 

After  these  simple  exercises  were  concluded  the  whole  assem- 
«age  united  in  singing  the  doxology,  and  prayer  was  offered 
^y  the  venerable  Dr.  Coleman,  for  many  years  professor  of 
^.  m  this  college.  .  ' 

onei  speeches  followed  from  some  of  the  distinguished  per- 
h"!  P'?*"^-  Ex-Governor  Pollock  introduced  Governor 
"*™[*yft.  who  was  greeted  with  cheers.  He  said  this  was  a 
proud  day  for  Easton  and  Pennsylvania.  From  wliat  he  knew 
SlJ^[fn*°*"'^"cll  he  was  satisfied  that  the  gift  of  Mr.  Pardee 
J^adiUlen  into  good  hands. 

J^^^**  were  made  by  E.  H.  Green,  president  of  the  Bor- 

SSp  p  o"'  ^'^J®"^  ^-  *•  Howell   Chief  Burgess  of  Easton, 

*• '.  Stewart,  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Easton. 


The  exercises  closed  with  a  short  speech  by  Ex-Gov.  Pollock. 
The  procession  then  returned  to  the  town. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  civic  procession. 
President  Cattell,  with  the  faculty  and  their  guests  returned  to 
the  auditorium,  which  was  even  more  crowded  than  in  the 
morning.  It  was  even  with  difficulty  that  some  of  the  speakers 
could  approach  the  platform.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cattell,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  J.  Pi 
Wickersham  :  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Board  of  Education;  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Knox,  of  Belfast, 
delegate  to  the  recent  Evangelical  Conference ;  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Harris  Jones,  of  South  Wales ;  Hon.  Hiester  Clymer,  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Robinson,  and  Dr.  A.  J  Weikol,  secretary  of  the 
Meteorological  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society 
of  Russia.  The  long-metre  doxology  was  sung,  and  with  the 
benediction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt  the  exercises  closed.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  torchlight  procession  of  the  Easton  fire 
department,'  the  collegot buildings  were  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  a  grand  reception  of  the  citizens  of  E^iston  was  held  in 
Pardee  Hall. 

Our  space  is  too  limited  to  give  a  description  of 
Pardee  Hall,  but  we  must  say  that  it  is  a  noble  struc- 
ture. It  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  hill 
near  the  college,  is  250  feet  in  length,  an'd  rises  five 
stories  in  height,  surmounted  with  turrets.  Every- 
thing about  it  is  solid  and  rich,  but  without  any 
superfluous  ornamentation.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  another  building  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
country  so  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  cost  of 
the  building  and  its  furniture  was  about  ^250 ,000. 


CORNER  STONE   LAID  AT  WASHINGTON  AND 

JEFFERSON. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  ceremonies  above 
described  at  Lafayette  took  place  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  State  there  was  rejoicing  in  the  West,  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  for 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  at  Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Falling  rain  intermixed  with  snow  prevented  the 
intended  procession,  but  at  the  time  appointed  a 
large  number  of  citizens  and  friends  of  the  college 
from  abroad  assembled  in  the  town  hall  to  hear  the 
addresses  to  be  delivered  on  the  occasion.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  ;  Hon.  Cyrus  L.  Pershing,  John  H. 
Hampton,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Sweeney.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  makes  the 
following  extracts  from  Mr.  Hampton's  address, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  able  and  timely 
production : 

The  object  sought  to  be  attained  is  a  noble  one,  nothing  less 
than  the  esublishment  of  a  seat  of  learning  to  be  equal  to  any  in 
the  land,  whose  chairs  shall  be  filled  by  rips  scholars  to  teach 
in  every  department  of  science,  and  impart  instruction  in  the 
languages  and  polite  literature.  And  why  should  not  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  empire  in  herself,  with  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
population,  growing  up  grandly  under  the  sheltering  aegis  of 
republican  government,  have  within  her  borders  a  great  college 
to  rival  Yale  and  Harvard?  If  the  most  illustrious  schools  of 
medicine  on  the  continent  are  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia,  we 
should  resolve  that  on  the  confines  of  Western  Pennsylvania  an 
institution  for  the  instruction  and  advancement  of  our  young 
men  in  the  pathway  of  knowledge  shall  here  on  this  spot  arise, 
to  challenge  the  admiration  and  win  the  support  of  the  public. 
Let  the  wealthy  of  our  land,  who  desire  to  benefit  the  State  and 
nation,  and  leave  behind  something  to  perpetuate  their  names, 
as  benefactors  of  their  kind,  give  of  their  abundance  to  endow 
professorships  in  this  college,  to  enlarge  its  library,  and  add  to 
Its  means  of  doing  good.  Better  such  praiseworthy  generositv 
than  to  allow  spendthrift  sons  to  scatter  it  to  the  winds,  regard- 
less of  the  anxious  years  of  labor  requisite  for  its  accumulation, 
or  left  as  food  for  contention  among  thankless  heirs.  A  magnifi- 
cent structure,  costing  over  two  hundred  thoitsan<1  dollars, 
erected  for  the  scientific  department  of  Lafayette  College,  at 
Easton,  in  this  State,  is  being  dedicated  to-day  with  imposing 
ceremonies,  the  princely  gift  of  Mr.  A.  Pardee.  Let  him  be 
publicly  honored  tor  the  noble  act.  Such  a  man  will  live  in  the 
erate^il  recollection  of  the  people  long  after  he  has  passed  away. 
Who,  of  the  grcAiXy  prospered  in  our  midst,  will  follow  his  exam- 
ple in  buAding  up  our  college  ? 

He  referred  to  the  necessities  of  a  collegiate  education,  and 
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then  said  :  "  The  reputation  of  this  glorious  old  Commonwealth 
of  ours  amonjr  her  sister  States  :  her  rank  in  the  national  coun- 
cils ;  her  position  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  letters,  all  de- 
pend upon  the  generation  of  young  men  soon  to  come  upon  the 
stage.  How  cncournging  the  prospect  before  them  ;  how  wide 
the  firld  for  manly  effort  and  glorious  success,  if  to  their  high 
mental  culture  moral  worth  be  joined  ?  No  country  offers  them 
such  tenipting  inducements  to  labor  for  distinction  as  ours  Pos- 
sessed of^  a  thorough  education,  and  determined  to  follow  the 
path  of  rectitude,  young  men  can  enter  life  confident  of  success. 
Stocks  may  fall,  money  may  be  withdrawn  from  its  ordinary 
avenues,  and  a  panic  sweep  over  the  land  with  the  fury  of  a  tor- 
nado, tearing  up  the  foundations  of  business  but  they  will  have  no 
loss,  for  their  treasures  of  knowledge  will  be  sale  and  their  in- 
vestments beyond  the  fluctuation  of  any  market." 

The  same  correspondent  remarks  that — 

^  The  ceremonies  at  the  laying  of  the  comcT^-stonc  were  very 
simple,  but  performed  in  a  feeling  manner.  The  president  of  the 
college,  George  P.  Hays,  LL.D.,  placed  a  box  containing  copies 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  town,  documents  relating  to  the  col- 
lege, etc.  into  its  receptacle.  ITie  list  of  contents  embraced 
blanks  and  forms  in  all  branches  of  business,  catalogues,  circu- 
lars, charters,  etc,  and  is  peculiar  The  president  called  upon 
ex-Governor  Pcirpont,  of  West  Virginia,  to  lay  the  corner-stone 
The  address  was  short.  The  ereat  corner-stone,  he  said,  was, 
faith,  knowledge,  courage.  With  three  strokes  of  the  mason's 
hammer,  the  Governor  announced  the  work  done,  "in  the  hope 
that  Providence  would  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  institu- 
tion." Rev.  W.  A  Davidson  then  offered  up  a  feeling  and 
very  appropriate  prayer,  after  which  the  audience  adjourned 
promptly  to  the  dining  hall  of  the  old  college.  There  the  ladies 
of  the  town  had  provided  an  elegant  and  abundant  repast. 

The  new  building  is  to  stand  immediately  in  front 
of  the  old  structure,  and  will  present  an  imposing 
appearance.  The  frontage  of  the  building  will  be 
145  feet,  and  it  will  extend  back  100  feet.  It  is  to  be 
of  the  composite  style  of  architecture,  four  stories  in 
height,  with  mansard  roof.  There  will  be  one  com- 
modious entrance,  three  large  doors,  and  over  the 
main  entrance  there  will  be  a  balcony.  In  the  plan 
provision  has  been  made  for  recitation  rooms,  halls 
for  the  societies,  and  rooms  for  apparatus,  labor- 
atory, museum  and  library.  The  contract  price 
of  the  building,  without  furniture,  is  ^65  000.  A  por- 
of  it  is  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1874. 


GROWTH  AT  BEAVER  COLLEGE. 

There  was  erected  during  the  past  year  at  Beaver. 
Pennsylvania,  a  new  building  for  Beaver  College  and 
Musical  Institute.  This  institution,  we  believe,  is 
mainly  intended  for  young  ladies,  but  a  limited  num- 
ber of  young  men  are  also  admitted.  The  following 
description  of  the  new  building  just  opened  and  the 
college,  is  from  a  late  number  of  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate :  J 

A  mere  outline  of  its  proportions  and  excellencies,  is  all  tha 
is  possible  now  to  give  some  idea  of  its  superior  claims 
for  imparting  an  education  equal  to  other  institutions  Itefore 
the  public.  The  structure  stands  upon  the  elevated  plateau, 
or  level,  stretching  along  the  entire  rear  part  of  the  staid  and 
high-toned  town  of  Beaver,  in  a  grove  comprising  five  acres 
affording  ample  room  for  physical  exercise  over  iis  extensive 
walks,  gra-ssy  lawns,  etc.  A  portion  of  the  buildine  is  five 
stories  high.  The  style  of  architecture  is  a  happy  combination 
of  the  English.  Norman  and  Italian.  The  full  frontage  is  180 
and  depth  75  feet.  The  form  of  the  pilasters  of  the  the  brick 
work  of  the  front,  is  tasteful  aLd  imposing.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  is  estimated  at  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  elegant  new  fence,  in  course  of  erection,  shows  the 
whole  to  admirable  effect.  Entering  the  dining-hall,  eighty  feet 
long,  upon  the  basement  floor,  the  appointments  arc  of  the 
most  modern  kind,  for  serving  and  preparing  the  table  comforts. 
Attached  to  this  department,  provision  is  also  made  for  heating 
the  entire  building,  with  washing  facilities,  and  for  furnishing 
hot  and  cold  water  to  the  boarders'  rooms.  Rooms  for  the 
recitation  of  classes  arc  so  arranged  as  to  give  method  to  the 
diflfercnt  departments  of  instruction,  with  furniture  and  other 
equipments  of  the  most  modem  and  approved  kind.  These 
rooms  are  large,  well-lighted,  and  well- ventilated.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  congregating  ail  the  pupils  for  general  rehearsal, 
independent  of  the  beautiful  hall  for  public  perk>rmances .  Capa- 
cious rooms  are  provided  and  in  practical  use  for  the  Cabinet 
of  Minerals,  etc..  Library,  Art  and  College  Society.  All  sepa- 
rate, roomy  and  well  appointed.    The  main  hall,  for  public  per- 


formances, is  a  gem.  and  will  accommodate  five  hundred  persons, 
llie  elegant  stained  glass-windows,  show  to  fine  effect  the 
"memorial "  tokens  of  departed  worth.  The  rooms  occupied 
by  the  boarding  pupils  are  neat,  roomy,  nicely  furnished,  and 
well  heated  in  cold  weather,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  a 
cheerful  appearance  and  healthy  glow.  In  a  word,  the  build- 
ings and  furniture  indioite,  that  no  cxpen^^e  has  been  spared  to 
make  the  college  first-class  in  all  its  equipments.  A  comfortable 
building  has  also  been  provided  on  the  grounds  of  the  President 
for  the  male  studeats,  who  are  immediately  under  his  peisonal 
supervision. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  been  manuging  their  trust  well, 
and  have  authorized  President  Taylor  and  uie  officers  of  the 
Board,  to  devise  liberal  things.  Justice  Agnew,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  President  of  the  Board,  luis  long  been  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  College,  and  the  Vice  President,  Rev.  John  F.  Dravo, 
has  given  considerable  supervision  to  the  late  improvements, 
and  also  gave  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  towards  the  new  build- 
ings just  erected.  Secretary  Wcyand  and  Treasurer  McCreery, 
also  deserve  honorable  mention.  Hon.  M*  S.  Quav,  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  resident  of  Beaver,  has  beenelectea 
a  tru«tee  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  College  year,  the  Faculty  has 
been  enlarged  and  embraces  fourteen  persons.  President  Tay- 
lor, in  connection  with  the  exacting  duties  of  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  College,  is  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Greek.  Prof.  Johannessen  recently  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Musical  Department  is  a  Norwegian  by  birth  and  has  resided 
twelve  years  in  France.  He  is  an  accomplished  and  skillful 
musician.  His  wife,  a  native  of  France,  will  leach  French. 
Prof.  Geo.  W.  Loomis,  teacher  of  Latin,  is  a  fine  .'.cholar,  the 
son  of  President  Loomis  of  Allegheny  College  Miss  Magee, 
the  Preceptress,  teacher  of  Mental  Science  and  German,  has 
adorned  her  position  for  six  years.  Mrs.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  charge 
of  Voice  Culture  and  Vocal  Music  is  possessed  of  rare  culture  as 
a  teacher  and  is  a  superb  singer.  Two  assistants  ate  employed 
in  the  miLsical  department,  and  fourteen  pianas,  including  one 
grand  Chickering,  and  a  superior  pipe  organ,  are  also  ill  use. 
Among  the  new  teachers  we  name  Mrs.  Hurlburt,  teacher  of 
painting  and  drawing,  a  superior  artist  and  for  some  time  a  res- 
ident of  Philadelphia.  We  note  with  pleasure  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  wife  of  the  late  lamented  Rev.  A. 
H.  Thomas,  is  the  Ma'ron,  a  position  she  will  well  adorn. 

The  college  year  opens  auspiciously,  the  attendance  being 
much  larger  than  ever  before,  with  prospects  of  many  more  stu- 
dents. Parents  and  guardians  who  intend  to  send  their  child- 
ren or  wards,  will  do  well  to  have  them  enter  classes  at  once. 


YORK   COLLEGIATE   INSTITUTE. 

Some  two  years  ago,  Samuel  Small,  of  York,  com  - 
menced  the  erection  of  a  building  in  that  borough 
to  be  used  for  school  purposes.  The  building  is 
well-located,  very  commodious,  and  finished  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner.  The  whole  expense  of  grounds, 
building  and  furniture,  has  been  borne  by  Mr.  Small, 
and  it  is  his  well- understood  purpose  to  provide  an 
ample  endowment  for  it.  Nor  is  this  the  only  evi- 
dence of  the  liberality  of  its  generous  founder.  Within 
sight  of  it,  stands  the  beautiful  building  belonging  to 
the  Home  of  the  Friendless,  with  its  hundred  or  more 
**  little  wanderers,"  orphaned,  homeless  children — 
this,  too,  has  its  story  to  tell  oi;  the  big,  true  heart  of 
Mr.  Small.  Let  his  name  be  honored  with  those  of 
Packer  and  Pardee. 

On  Monday,  November  3,  the  York  Collegiate  In- 
stitute was  dedicated.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and 
the  ceremonies  attracted  a  large  crowd  of  intelligent 
people.  Many  clergymen  and  other  prominent  gen- 
tlemen from  abroad  were  present  on  the  platform. 
After  music  and  prayer.  Rev.  H.  E.  Niles,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  York,  delivered  the  open 
ing  address.  From  this  address  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract,  explaining  the  history  and  design  of  the 
enterprise : 

A  native  of  this  borough,  nearly  the;  whole  of  whose  life  has 
been  spent  here,  whose  family  and  business  relations  are  mainly 
here,  and  who  has  always  taken  pleasure  in  contributing  by 
every  appropriate  means,  for  the  advancement  and  elevation  of 
society,  has  long  been  considering  the  desirableness  of  increas- 
ing facilities  for  enlarged  Christian  education.  Several  years 
since  on  a  visit  to  New  England,  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  Founders,  Trustees  and  Instructors  of  a  popular 
institution  designed  ^or  a  similar  purpose.  With  them  he  vis- 
ited the  school  which  they  had  taken  so  much  pains  in  c&tab* 
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i/shinf^— marlced  the  fine  proportions,  excellent  finish  and  com- 
plete arrangements  of  their  edifice  and  saw  something  of  the 
drill  and  order  of  their  school  exercises  From  that  time  his 
desires  began  to  take  more  definite  shape  and  his  purpose, 
with  God's  blessing,  to  endow  a  first-class  institution  was  con- 
firmed. Plans  were  obtained,  and  arrangements  commenced  for 
the  erection,  on  this  most  eligible  lot,  of  a  suitable  structure. 

Sometime  subsequently,  a  most  excellent  movement  was  set 
on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  oiir  public  schools  and  the  estab- 
lishment in  our  borough  of  a  High  School,  with  an  enlarged 
curriculum  of  studies.  This  advance,  we  know,  was,  by  some, 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  community. 
But,  to  others,  it  seemed  that  there  was  abundant  room  for  both 
the  new  institutions,  and  that,  so  for  from  any  collision  of  in- 
terests, they  might  rath'^r  be  expected  mutually  to  benefit  and 
su&tain  each  other.  With  this  conviction,  he,  who  as  a  lax- 
payer  was  one  of  the  largest  supporters  of  the  public  school 
movement,  nevertheless,  determined  to  go  steadily  forward  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  original  plan.  In  a  paper,  drawii  up 
about  that  time,  to  indicate  their  purposes  and  desires 
with  reference  to  the  subject  he  and  his  wife  say:  "That, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  increasmg  popular 
fiicilities  for  intellertual  and  moral  culture,  and  especially  solic- 
itous For  the  Christian  education  of  the  youth,  in  this  region 
where  Providence  has  cast  their  lot,  they  have  determined  to 
make  an  humble  dedication  of  some  of  the  means  wherewith 
their  Heavenly  Benefactor  has  blessed  them.  They  desire  to 
lay  the  foundatiop  of  an  enterprise  for  affording  mstruction,  not 
onlvin  the  ordinary  branches  of  literature  and  science,  but  also, 
ana  especially,  in  regard  to  the  great  end  and  business  of  life. 
Earnestly  hoping  that  the  institution  so  commenced,  may  grow 
and  flourish,  that  the  advantages  of  it  may  be  extensive  and 
lasting,  that  it  may  be  cared  for  and  further  endowed  by  sym- 
pathising friends,  and  that  it  may  prove  an  eminent  means  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  to  His 
pationage  and  blessing,  they  commit  it  I" 

Mr.  Small,  in  response  to  Mr.  Niles,  pave  some 
touching  allusions  to  his  early  history,  and  then  ad- 
dressed in  turn  the  pupils  of  the  school,  the  trustees, 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Westminster,  to  whose  super- 
vision the  Institute  was  committed.  In  conclusion, 
he  handed  the  deed  of  transfer,  signed  by  himself  and 
Mrs.  Small,  to  Mr,  Niles,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

After  being  formally  inducted  into  office,  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  Rev.  Mr.  McDougall,  de- 
livered an  able  address,  explanatory  of  his  views  of 
wucation,  and  the  objects  of  the  Institute.  Prof. 
Samuel  B.  Heiges  followed  in  some  appropriate  ex- 
temporaneous remarks. 

The  exercises  were  continued  in  the  evening,  when 
Wters  i^ere  read  from  those  invited  who  could  not 
be  present,  and  short  addresses  were  delivered  by  a 
l^rge  number  of  gentlemen,  interspersed  with  music, 
conducted  by  Prof.  Peter  Bentz. 


^^ESTERN  Pennsylvania. 


BY   REV.  M.  B.  SLOAN. 


/  J^H-ING  the  last  month  we  attended  three  teach- 
jJJ~^  crs'  institutes,  which  were  held  at  the  follow- 
ai^  rr*^^^ :   Pittsburgh ;  Riceville,  Crawford  county ; 

.yj^'l  City,  Venango  county. 
eve  -^  Pittsburgh  Quarterly  Institute  held  its  Friday 
sch^*?^  session  October  17th,  in  the  Washington 
goo<ir  "^^*  T.  J.  Duncan  principal.  There  was  a 
jj^/^  ^^tendance  of  teachers  and  many  citizens  were 
gain  ^'^^^^^^J  so  many,  indeed,  that  all  could  not 
0,4  ^^^^mitlance  to  the  hall  Mr.  Jas.  Prestley  lectured 
hc^j^^^i^al  Education,  dividing  his  subject  intothr;e 
^nd  ^  How  shall  we  teach  ?  What  shall  we  teach  ? 
f^y  ^v  ho  shall  teach  ?  He  took  strong  grounds  in 
li)j  '  ^f  paying  equal  wages  to  men  and  women  for 
c^jj.  -^^'"vices,  in  all  the  avocations  of  life.  At  the 
*^sion  of  the  lecture  the  question,  **_Is  Legisla- 


tive enactment  compelling  attendance  at  school  de- 
sirable ?"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  H.  O.  Gibbon  and 
J.  L.  Harrison  in  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Wm. 
R.  Ford  and  T.  Jeff.  Duncan  in  the  negative. 

The  Saturday  forenoon  session  was  held  in  the 
Ralston  School  hall,  Andrew  Burtt  principal.  The 
exercises  were  an  essay  on  Our  Girls,  by  Miss  Mattie 
J.  Coleman  ;  and  a  black-board  lesson  on  Teaching 
Natural  Philosophy,  by  Mr.  Burtt.  This  lesson  gave 
rise  to  an  interesting  discussion.  City  Superintendent 
Geo.  J.  Luckey  delivered  an  annual  address,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  workings  of  the  schools  of  the  city 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Crawford  county  institute  was  held  at  Rice- 
ville, beginning  October  20lh,  and  organized  as  fol- 
lows: Supt.  J.  C.  Graham,  president;  M.  B.  Sloan, 
vice-president;  A.  J.  Maxwell,  secretary;  and  Mr. 
E.  P.  Greene  and  Miss  E.  McEntire,  assistant  secreta- 
ries. The  instructors  were  Dept.  Supt.  Robert  Curry, 
Prof.  G.  A.  Langley,  of  Edinboro  Normal  School ; 
Miss  Rose  A.  McCleary,  of  Pittsburgh ;  and  Supt, 
H.  S  Jones,  x)f  Erie.  Evening  lectures  were  de- 
livered by  Prof.  G.  A.  Langley,  Rev.  J.  D.  Herr,  of 
Oil  City,  and  Dr.  Loomis,  President  of  Allegheny 
College,  Meadville.  Essays  were  read  by  Messrs. 
A  Wheeler,  J.  W.  Walker,  Horace  Mann,  P.  F. 
Hallock,  O.  J.  Gunning  and  Miss  Henrietta  Strat- 
ton.  Mr.  Wheeler's  essay  on  Primary  Instruction, 
or  /ather  "  school  discipline,"  in  which  he  main- 
tained his  long-continued  opposition  to  the  use  of 
the  rod  in  the  school,  elicited  an  exciting  and  inter- 
esting discussion,  and  when  a  motion  was  finally 
made  to  the  effect  that  corporal  punishment  in  school 
should  be  abolished,  the  vote  stood  40  to  53. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  taken  up  by  the  directors* 
meeting,  in  which  the  following  questions  were  dis- 
cussed :  ''  Should  the  school  term  be  a  continuous 
one  ?"  and  "  Should  the  custom  of  *  boarding  *round.* 
on  the  part  of  teachers  be  abolished  ?  '*  The  first- 
named  question  was  lost,  but  the  latter  was  carried 
unanimously.  A  contest  in  spelling,  conducted  by 
H.  S.  Jones,  in  which  sixty  words  were  required  to 
be  written,  created  considerable  interest,  as  nearly  all 
the  teachers  present  entered  into  it.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Greene,  of  Blooming  Valley,  was  declared  the  cham- 
pion speller. 

The  Venango  county  institute  was  held  at  South 
Oil  City,  commencing  October  27th,  with  the  follow- 
ing officers :  Supt.  W.  J.  McClure,  president ;  J.  J. 
Kincaide,  of  Oil  City,  vice-president ;  Geo.  P.  Lord, 
secretary,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Graybill,  assistant  sec- 
retary. The  instructors  were  Dept.  Supt.  Robert 
Curry,  Andrew  Burtt,  W.  W.  Woodruff  and  Miss 
Rose  A.  McCleary.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev. 
J.  D.  Herr,  of  Oil  City ;  Andrew  Burtt,  of  Pittsburgh ; 
and  Rev.  M.  McAlister,  of  New  York.  Miss  Mc- 
Cleary and  Mr.  Kinney  gave  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment in  reading,  which  was  well  received. 

Here,  also,  as  at  the  Crawford  county  institute,  the 
subject  of  "corix)ral  punishment  in  school  '*  received 
its  full  share  of  attention.  No  formal  vote  was  taken 
on  the  question,  but  the  general  opinion  of  speakers 
and  teachers  evidently  was  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
authority  to  resort  to  that  mode  of  punishment  when 
absolutely  necessary.  The  strongest  advocate  of  the 
moral  suasion  policy  admitted  that  it  would  be  better 
to  resort  to  it  than  to  expel  a  pupil.  Mr.  McClure 
announced  that  owing  to  the  good  results  attending 
the  Normal  School  held  in  Oil  City  during  the  sum- 
mer under  his  supervision — assisted  by  Andrew  Burtt, 
S.  D.  Owen  and  others — a  similar  one  would  be  held 
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next  summer  somewhere  in  the  county.  He  also 
stated  that  Mr.  Burtt  and  Miss  McCleary  had  con- 
sented to  come  again  and  teach  in  this  school. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Walker  succeeded  Mr.  C  C.  Dunnells 
as  principal  of  the  Franklin  schools,  Venango  county. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Speigel,  who  taught  at  the  Titusville  sol- 
diers' orphan  school^  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Wilcox  schools,  Elk  county.  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker, 
formerly  of  Wheatland,  Mercer  county,  succeeds  Mr. 
W.  H.  Armstrong,  deceased,  atConneautville,  Craw- 
ford county.  Mr.  W.  C.  Lyne  ramains  in  charge  of 
the  schools  at  Washington,  Washington  county.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Kratz,  formerly  of  Allegheny  city,  is  now 
principal  of  the  Kittanning  schools,  Armstrong 
county. 

Supt.  John  Davis,  of  Allegheny  city,  has  entered 
upon  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  offije,  and  has  about 
completed  a  "  time  grade"  for  the  schools  of  the  city, 
which  contemplates  a  course  of  seven  years,  each 
year  to  be  in  three  divisions,  as  A,  B  and  C.  Next 
month  we  will  present  a  full  account  of  this  f  time 
grade,"  and  its  proposed  workings.  The  city  author- 
ities have  fitted  up  an  office  for  Mr.  Davis  in  the  third 
story  of  the  building,  corner  of  Federal  street  and 
Stockton  avenue,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  be 
allowed  office  room  in  the  new  City  Hall,  when  com- 
pleted. 


Obituary. 


JONAS  N.  KLINQENSMITH. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Allegheny  township 
Armstrong  county,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Whkrbas  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God.  to  remove  our 
highly  esteemed  friend  afid  co-worker,  Jonas  N.  Klingensmith, 
from  amongst  us.    Therefore. 

Resolvedy  That  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of 
Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  while  we  mourn  his  early 
departure,  we  will  profit  by  his  example,  that   when  our  time 


comes  to  be  called  home,  we  may  be  able  to  say  with  him,  *'  It 
is  well  " 

Kesohied,  That  in  his  death,  the  cause  of  education  has  lost 
a  warm  friend,  teachers  an  earnest  co-worker,  and  Allegheny 
township  a  faithful  teacher,  who  by  his  amiable  disposition, 
and  untiring  energies,  had  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  oi 
all  who  knew  him  Although  we  shall  miss  him  in  our  educa- 
tional meetings,  and  social  gatherings,  yet  his  memory  will  ever 
be  kept  green  in  the  garden  of  our  hearts. 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathies to  the  bereaved  family,  in  this  their  sore  aiRiction; 
and  may  He,  who  quieted  the  troubled  waters,  send  peace  and 
consolation  to  their  sorrowing  hearts. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  county 
papers  and  School  Journal,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  parents 
of  the  deceased. 

Bella  Parks, 
Mattib  Ckosby, 

Committee. 


GEORGE   M.    YOCUM,    ESQ. 

George  M.  Yocum,  President  of  the  Bellefonte 
School  Board,  Was  a  short  time  since  accidentally 
shot  by  the  discharge  of  his  gun  while  out  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition.  He  died  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
time  of  the  accident.  Mr.  Yocum  was  a  good  law- 
yer and  a  public-spirited  citizen.  His  sudden  death 
was  universally  lamented.  The  following  are  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  of  which  he  was  a 
member : 

Whbreas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our 
midst  by  death  most  sudden  and  terrible,  our  friend  and  col  - 
league,  George  M,  Yocum, 

Resolved^  ist,  That,  as  Board  of  School  Directors  of  Belle- 
fonte Borough,  we  most  sincerely  Heplore  his  loss.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  he  was  m^st  courteous  and  affable,  and  as  a 
director  most  energetic  and  effective,  and  Are  believe  that  the 
present  prosperous  condition  of  our  public  schools  is  largely  due 
to  his  personal  and  persistent  efforts. 

7d.  'i  hat  as  friends  and  associates  of  the  deceased  who  in 
mingling  with  him  in  the  varied  in  walks  of  life,  have  learned 
to  respect  and  esteem  him,  we  desire  to  express  our  unfeigned 
sorrow  at  his  death,  and  to  bear  testimony  alfke  to  his  nigh 
character,  his  urbanity,  his  fr^ink  and  generous  nature,  and  hit 
unimpeachable  integrity. 

3</  That  that  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  School 
Journal,  and  the  several  newspapers  of  this  county  and  a  copy 
be  sent  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

Gbo.  F.  Harris, 
Jno.  p.  Harris, 
C   T.  Gabbrich, 
Committee. 


Official  Department. 


DR.  D. 
from 
Trustee  on 
trustees  of 
District,  at 
appointed. 


Department  of  Common  Schoous,  \ 
Harrisburg,  December,  1873.      / 

W.  C.  HUNTINGTON,  having  removed 
the  state,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
the  part  of  the  state  in  the  board  of 
the  State  Normal  School  of  the  Fifth 
Mansfield,  Pa.     No  successor  has  been 


LETTER  OF  THANKS. 


Hon.  Fuzimaro  Tanaka,  Minister  of  Public  Edu- 
cation in  Japan,  who  visited  Harrisburg  some  two 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
in  relation  to  our  system  of  common  schools,  has 
sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  the  following  letter 
of  thanks : 

Dbpartmknt  of   Education,  ) 
ToKKi,  Japan,  Sept.  8,  2533.    \ 
Sir  :    I  have  the  honor  herewith    to  express  my  warmest 
thanJcs  for  your  kind  attention  and  careful  information  to  my 


inquiries  during  my  sojourn  in  your  country  in  the  last  year  as 
a  Commissioner  of  Public  Education  fronj  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  and  also  to  inform  you  that  after  nay  return 
from  abroad  I  am  conducting  general  educational  affairs  of  the 
Empire,  as  usual.  With  the  best  wishes  tor  your  welfare  and 
prosperity. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FuziMAKo  Tanaka, 
Acting  Minister  of  Public  Education. 

J.  P.  WiCKBRSHAM,  Esq.^  Supt.  Schools, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


WORK  IN  THE  FIELD. 


During  the  month  beginning  the  thirteenth  of  Oc- 
tober and  ending  the  thirteenth  of  November,  Deputy 
Supt.  Curry  attended  seven  institutes,  held  in  the 
counties  of  Tioga,  Potter,  Crawford,  Venango,  Cum- 
berland, Delaware  and  Dauphin,  respectively.  In 
attending  these  institutes  Prof.  Curry  traveled  2,681 
miles  and  gave  fifty-six  institute  exercises,  embracing 
evening  lectures,  class  drills  and  other  lessons  of  in- 
struction.   He  now  has  engagements  for  all  his  time 
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till  the  close  of  the  week  ending  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1874.  Parties  wishing  his  aid  after  that  date 
should  address  him  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


At  CANNONSBURG.-The  list  of  institutes  announced 
last  ntonth  named  Washington  as  the  place  at  which 
that  of  Washington  county  will  be  held.  This  an- 
nouncement was  premature,  and  Cannonsburg  has 
been  decided  upon  as  the  place  at  which  the  insti- 
tute will  convene  this  year.  The  best  instructors 
have  been  engaged  and  Supt.  Fee  means  that  good 
work  shall  be  done  during  the  sessions. 


state  pays  j^  1,000,000  the  people  have  to  pay  $8,000,- 
000 ;  if  the  state  pays  less,  the  people  have  to  pay 
more.  The  $1,000  000  is  therefore  money  put  into 
the  people's  pockets,  not  taken  from  them.  This 
would  not  be  true  if  the  state  obtained  its  money  by 
general  taxation,  but  it  does  not.  It  obtains  it  in 
great  part  from  taxes  on  corporations  imposed  as  a 
proper  return  for  the  valuable  franchises  which  have 
been  granted  them. 


DOCUMENTS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Boxes  containing  Teachers*  Monthly  Report  Books 
and  Digests  of  School  Laws  have  been  forwarded  to 
all  the  superintendents  in  quantities  as  large  as  the 
supply  on  hand  would  warrant.  The  burning  of  the 
State  Printer's  office  greatly  diminished  the  number 
of  copies  for  distribution.  The  counties  for  which 
boxes  were  made  up  and  forwarded  before  the  fire 
fared  necessarily,  considerably  better  than  those  lower 
down  on  the  list.  The  superintendents  who  have 
not  done  so,  should  at  once  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  boxes. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Perry Bloomfield ....Dec.  I 

Northampton Bethlehem **  i 

Franklin Chambersburg **  I 

Forest Tionesta "  i 

Cameron Emporium "  2 

Huntingdon Huntingdon **  8 

Northumberland Shamokin *'  15 

Montour Danville "  15 

Lycoming Montoursville "  15 

Fulton McConnellsburg "  15 

Luzerne West  Pittston "  \^ 

Jefferson Brookville **  22 

Wyoming Tunkhannock "  22 

Fayette Uniontown '*  22 

Greene „Waynesburg....^. 


<i 


22 


Centre Bellefonte "  22 

Clearfield Clearfield »«  22 

Washington Canonsburg "  22 

Westmoreland Greensburg "  22 

Clinton ..Lock  Haven "  29 

Snyder Selinsgrove *f  29 

Schuylkill Potlsville "  29 

Armstrong Kittanning **  29 

Beaver Beaver **  29 

Indiana Indiana "  29 

Blair HoUidaysburg "  29 

Columbia Orangeville "  29 

Perry Bloomfield Jan.  5,  1874 

Altoona Altoona "    5,  ** 

Qarion Clarion "12,  " 

Erie Girard "  19,  " 


1 1, 000,000. 


The  proposed  State  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Legislature  shall  appropriate  annually  at  least  $1,- 
000,000  for*  the  support  of  public  schools.  This  ap- 
propriation seems  large,  but  its  effect  is  to  diminish 
local  taxation  not  to  increase  it.  The  cost  of  our 
schools  is  pow  in  round  numbers  $9,000,000;  if  the 


THE  FIRE. 


The  splendid  office  of  the  State  Printer,  Mr.  Benja- 
min Singerly,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Wednesday, 
the  5th  of  November.  The  fire  broke  out  about  1 1 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  but  so  rapid  was  the  spread  of  the 
flames  that  no  part  of  the  contents  was  saved.  The 
loss  on  building  and  contents  is  estimated  at  $250,- 
000. 

Besides  minor  matters,  the  loss  suffered  by  this  De- 
partment is  about  as  follows : 

6,000  copies  of  the  new  Digest  of  School  Laws. 

8,000  copies  of  the  new  Teachers'  Monthly  Report 
Book. 

6,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  for  1873,  just  completed. 

25,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  for  1873,  four-fifths  printed. 

Fortunately,  the  manuscript  of  both  reports  is  in 
good  part  preserved ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  when 
they  can  be  reprinted,  if  ever.  Superintendents  who 
have  not  published  their  reports  in  the  county  papers, 
should  now  do  so  without  further  delay. 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


ADAMS. — The  schools  are  generally  in  operation. 
There    was    a    great    scarcity    of   competent 
teachers  in  the  county. 

Berks. — Our  county  institute  was  a  grand  success. 
The  attendance  was  not  quite  as  large  as  formerly, 
because  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  Reading  were  not 
present,  but  that  on  the  part  of  teachers  from  the 
county  was  larger  than  any  time  heretofore.  The 
directors'  meeting  was  well  attended  for  the^first  one 
in  the  county.  They  will  hereafter  form  a  more  in- 
teresting part  of  our  institute.. 

Huntingdon. — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers 
some  of  our  schools  are  not  yet  supplied.  A  week 
was  spent  in  visiting  the  schools  of  Huntingdon 
boro'.  A  new  building  in  West  Huntingdon  is  in 
process  of  erection  and  will  be  finished  by  Decem- 
ber 1st,  when  a  re-grading  will  take  place  and  the 
primary  schools  now  very  much  crowded,  will  be 
relieved  of  some  of  their  pupils. 

Fb  AN  KLIN. — I  am  glad  to  report  improvement  in 
our  schools. 

Jefferson. — A  number  of  good  school  houses  have 
been  erected  during  the  summer,  to  take  the  place  of 
old  ones,  unfit  for  use.  Directors  take  too  little  in- 
terest in  visiting  schools^ 

Juniata. — Local  institutes  will  be  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  during  the  winter  They  will  be 
convened  on  Friday  evenings,  and  continue  during 
the  day  and  evening  of  the  following  Saturday. 

Lehigh. — Our  schools  are  nearly  all  in  session. 
A  number  of  new  school  houses  were  erected  during 
the  summer  vacation,  and  a  number  of  others  re- 
modeled.    Nearly  all  the  new  houses,  and  some  of 
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the  old  ones,  have  been  furnished  with  patent  desks. 

McKean. — Institute  was  held  at  Smethport  the 
third  week  in  September.  Members  enrolled,  57. 
Instructors  and  lecturers,  Profs.  R.  Curry,  W.  N. 
Hull;  Co.  Supt.  Curtis  also  acting  as  instructor  a 
portion  of  the  time.  Instruction  was  given  in  all  the 
common  branches,  including  U.  S.  history,  penman- 
ship, the  theory  of  teaching,  physical  geography,  and 
elocution.  The  exercises  were  closed  by  a  competi- 
tive reading  by  a  number  of  teachers,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  diploma  to  the  successful  reader. 

Perry. — The  schools  are  nearly  all  in  operation. 
The  school  work  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Pike. — The  new  building  at  Franklin  in  Dingman, 
is  completed,  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  the 
school  directors  of  the  district.  The  material,  work- 
manship and  plan  are  unexceptionable. 

Snyder. — Nearly  all  the  schools  are  in  operation. 
In  three  districts  the  teachers'  salaries  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  their  certificates.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
teachers  this  year  are  better  qualified  than  they  were 
last.  The  directors  also  seem  to  take  a  greater  inter- 
est in  the  schools  than  heretofore. 

Union. — The  salaries  of  teachers  have  been  in- 
creased in  a  number  of  districts.  The  directors  in 
several  instances  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  good  teachers,  which  is  owing  to  the  small 
salaries  paid. 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY. 


REPORT  OF   president  KENDALL. 


The  following  excellent  report  came  into  our  hands 
too  late  to  be  printed,  and  burned,  with  the  reports  of 
the  Principals  of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  Pleasure 
is  taken  in  giving  publicity  to  it  here.  It  contains 
information  with  which  a  large  class  of  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  be  made  acquainted.  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  is  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  young  colored  men.  Large 
numbers  of  them  prepare  for  teaching  at  the  univer- 
sity. The  Legislature  makes  appropriations  to  it  on 
that  ground,  and  on  that  ground,  too,  is  based  its 
claim  to  have  its  reports  published  with  those  of  the 
other  atate  schools  devoted  to  the  education  of 
teachers : 

REPORT. 

Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM,  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools: 

Our  work  in  this  institution  has  included  a  normal 
feature  from  the  beginning.  The  competent  training 
of  colored  men  to  teach  the  common  branches  of 
education  was  prominently  before  the  Board  of  ^ 
Trustees  at  the  organization  of  Ashmun  Institute  in 
1856.  From  that  time  till  the  close  of  the  late  civil 
war  there  were  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  colored 
teachers;  they  were  not  employed  in  schools  sus- 
tained by  state  funds ;  education  did  not  open  up  to 
colored  men  the  higher  trades  and  more  lucrative  and 
honorary  occupations  and  professions,  and  hence  no 
encouraging  motives  were  presented  to  colored  com- 
munities to  support  private  schools.  A  prominent 
and  able  principal  of  one  of  the  best  colored  high 
schools  in  our  state*  said  to  me,  "  We  have  not  been 
able  to  retain  in  oul*  school  for  the  completion  of  the 
course  of  study  the  children  most  capable  of  receiv- 
ing a  higher  education,  because  there  have  been  no 
occupations  open  to  them  which  remunerated  or  re- 


quired the  use  of  such  knowledge  and  culture." 
Enfranchisement  opened  up  to  them  all  these  advant- 
ages. Among  these  openings  to  usefulness,  that  of 
teaching  must,  as  their  own  tastes  and  felt  needs  are 
evidenced  by  their  efforts  to  satisfy  them,  be  regarded 
as  the  most  attractive  and  important.  Colored  teach- 
ers, able  to  conduct  good  schools,  may  now  receive, 
in  several  states,  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  month 
in  public  schools ;  and  positions  in  higher  schools, 
where  the  salaries  vary  from  four  to  eight  hundred 
dollars,  are  within  the  reach  of  many. 

In  1865,  when  the  present  faculty  was  organized, 
this  part  of  our  work  received  a  great  enlargement. 
All  the  students  were  expecting  to  teach,  and  the 
professors  gave  special  attention  in  their  instruction 
to  this  design.  In  1870,  the  Board  of  Trustees  di- 
rected that  distinctive  prominence  should  be  given 
to  the  Normal  instruction  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. Normal  instruction  was  thus  made  a  per- 
manent feature  of  our  work,  and  the  obligation  was 
laid  upon  the  faculty  to  cherish  and  develop  it,  not 
as  tributary  to  the  Collegiate  Department,  but  as  an 
end  in  itself,  important  and  necessary.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  June,  1873,  the 
continued  interest  of  the  Board  in  this  subject  was 
expressed  in  a  resolution  unanimously  passed  to  bring 
up  the  instruction  in  the  Normal  Department  to  the 
standard  of  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Until  the  present  year  this  inslructio  has  not,  with 
us,  been  altogether 'distinctive.  We  have,  however, 
given  regular  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  in  classes  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
instruction  in  all  the  classes  of  the  collegiate  and 
preparatory  departments  has  been  conducted  with 
the  design  of  fitting  our  students  for  the  duties  of 
teaching.  Our  course  has  thus  been  modified  to  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  the  State  on  this  subject ;  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  employ  sufficient  teaching 
force,  nor  have  we  had  the  conveniences  of  recita- 
tion-rooms and  apparatus  of  instruction  completely 
to  organize  this  part  of  our  work  upon  the  improved 
models  supplied  in  the  normal  schools.  With  a 
kind  interest  in  our  whole  work  and  as  a  special  fa- 
vor to  our  colored  citizens,  you  have  approved  our  ar- 
rangements as  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law  respecting  normal  schools,  and  have,  year  by 
year,  in  your  official  reports  to  the  State  Legislature, 
recommended  us  to  recognition  and  aid  in  tnis  char- 
acter. If  all  the  results  of  our  work  could  be 
spread  out  before  you,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  con- 
vinced that  this  encouragement  has  been  well  be- 
stowed, and  that  even  more  iu  the  aggregate  of  re- 
sults has  been  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion by  the  course  pursued  in  this  institution,  than 
would  have  been  secured  by  a  more  rigid  exaction 
of  conditions  framed  for  and  adapted  10  communi- 
ties, that  have  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  well 
organized  system  of  education. 

The  maps  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  and  of 
the  distribution  of  our  colored  population  demon- 
strate to  the  eye  a  connection  between  these  distribu- 
tions, which  may  be  well  understood  from  the  history 
of  our  late  domestic  and  civil  convulsions.  Even 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  our  own  favored 
State,  the  necessity  of  fulness  and  exactness  in  the 
elementary  course  of  normal  training  is  acknowl- 
edged. You  will  readily '  admit  the  propriety  and 
fairness  of  the  claim,  that  in  promoting  me  special 
objects  aimed  at  in  this  institution,  the  requirements 
of  scholarship  should  be  modified  by  the  present 
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wants  and  actual  educational  advancement  of 
those  for  whose  l^enefit  we  are  laboring.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  withhold  the  elements  of  instruction 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  colored  children  of  our 
country  under  a  rule  to  commission  as  teachers  only 
those  who  had  enjoyed  the  highest  advantages  of 
preparation.  It  is  an  object  of  special  care  in  our 
operations  to  train  our  students  thoroughly  in  spell- 
ing, writing,  reading  and  English  grammar;  in  arith- 
metic, geography  and  vocal  music,  and  in  the  princi- 
ples of  Christian  morality.  Pains  are  also  taken  to 
instruct  them  in  the  best  methods  of  communicating 
knowledge  on  all  these  subjects  and  in  the  general 
conduct  and  government  of  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects  of  study,  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  normal  department,  the  students 
in  the  collegiate  department,  who  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  State  appropriation,  are  exercised  in 
mathematics,  natural  science,  language,  and  philos- 
ophy. 

The  course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  department  of  mathematics  are  so  arranged  as  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  those  scientific  pursuits  which 
depend  on  mathematical  processes  for  their  prosecu- 
tion, and  to  secure  that  degree  and  kind  of  mental 
culture  which  mathematics  best  supplies.  Its  pro- 
cesses call  into  constant  exercise  the  powers  of  intui- 
tion and  abstraction,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  operations, 
and  the  certainty  of  its  conclusions,  impart  a  habit  of 
confidence  to  the  mind. 

The  various  subjects  included  in  natural  science 
are  presented  to  the  classes  in  succession.  First  in 
order  comes  physical  geography.  In  this  introduc- 
tion to  the  natural  sciences,  an  effort  is  made  to  inter- 
est the  students  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  as  the 
abode  of  man.  To  this  succeeds  natural  philosophy, 
in  which  the  principle  of  mechanics,  of  solids,  and  of 
hydrostatics  are  unfolded  in  their  application  to  the 
industries  of  man.  Then  follows  the  applications  of 
chemistry  and  physics  to  the  arts  of  civilization.  An 
effori  is  made  to  lay  a  good  foundation  in  exact 
knowledge  of  the  nomenclature  and  principles  in- 
volved, so  that  the  student  may  easily  fit  himself  for 
any  special  department  of  industry.  The  last  year  is 
given  to  geology,  mineralogy  and  astronomy. — 
These  subj'rcts  are  appropriate  to  the  closing  year  of 
the  course,  as  connected  with  some  of  the  most  difB- 
cult  questions  in  scientific  investigation,  and  as  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  combine  the  knowledge  previously  ac- 
quired in  the  desired  solutions. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  English  language 
includes  the  practice  of  impromptu  and  premeditated 
composiiion,  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  students 
in  the  several  classes,  and  more  formally  corrected  by 
the  professor  of  rhetoric ;  the  composition  of  essays  by 
the  students  on  assigned  or  selected  subjects ;  and  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  orations  before  the  classes, 
the  body  of  the  students,  and,  on  special  occasions,  be- 
fore invited  guests.  It  comprehends,  also,  a  course 
in  formal  rhetoric,  and  in  English  and  general  liteia- 
tare.  The  design  of  the  course  is  to  correct  the 
common  faults  of  manner  and  of  tone ;  to  secure  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  in  composition  and  delivery ; 
and,  by  frequent  exercise,  to  qualify  the  students, 
readily  and  forcibly  to  express  their  own  thoughts, 
and  thus  exert  a  legitimate  influence  in  forming  and 
moulding  the  opinions  of  others. 

In  the  department  of  the  Greek  and  I^tin  lan- 
guages, an  effort  is  made,  in  the  later  years,  to  rise 
above  the  details  of  construction  to  the  criticism  of 
the  thought  and  style  of  the  authors  read,  and  to  se- 


cure to  the  student,  by  the  drill  of  the  recitation-room, 
the  advantages  of  exactness  and  precision  in  his  own 
thinking,  and  of  reading  and  propriety  of  expression. 
Attention  is  given  in  the  choice  of  text  books  to  the 
selection  of  subjects  still  included  in  the  course  of 
liberal  education.  The  student  is  thus  benefited,  not 
only  in  a  general  way  by  the  process  and  the  work 
of  study,  but  his  mind  is  enriched  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  thoughts  and  judgments  of  the  profoundest  think- 
ers of  the  past,  and  his  interest  in  these  languages  is 
sustained  by  the  advantage  of  constant  suggestion 
and  aid  in  the  formation  of  his  own  opinions  upon 
topics  of  perpetual  interest  to  man. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  department  of 
philosophy  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  oper- 
ations of  his  own  mind;  the  nature  and  certainty  of 
the  knowledge  which  he  desires,  both  from  percep-  , 
tion  and  consciousness ;  the  bearing  of  the  problems 
which  present  themselves  in  this  field  of  inquiry,  and 
to  fortify  him  against  the  insidious  influence  of  false 
philosophy. 

In  all  these  subjects  the  instruction  is  given  by 
lectures,  recitations,  and  oral  and  written  examina- 
tions; and  in  them  all  the  professors  and  instructors 
bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  attention,  diligence 
and  success  of  the  students.  They  show  the  same 
variety  of  tastes  and  special  aptitudes,  and  often 
eminent  abilities  and  genius  in  particular  branches 
of  science,  mathematics  or  philosophy,  as  are  cus- 
tomary in  other  similar  institutions. 

The  business  of  Lincoln  University  is  managed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  meets  annually  at 
*the  university  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  June.  The  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
plans  approved  by  the  board,  and  the  erection  and 
care  of  the  buildings,  is  committed  to  an  executive 
committee,  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  board. 
The  secure  investment  of  all  endowments  of  profes- 
sorships, scholarshij)s  and  departments  ofpnstruction, 
and  the  devising  of  ways  and  means  to  conduct  the 
operations  of  the  university,  and  to  provide  for  its 
enlargement,  according  to  the  plans  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  is  committed  to  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Board. 

In  the  operations  of  the  university  there  have 
been  expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  since  1865,  j^ 1 25,000.  There  are 
four  endowed  professorships  of  $20,000  each,  and 
$20,000  in  invested  scholarships.  The  total  property 
of  the  university  is  therefore  $225,000. 

During  the  same  time  there  have  been  applied  at 
the  University  to  the  support  and  instruction  of  stu- 
dents, obtained  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  an 
aggregate  of  not  less  than  $120,000. 

Seven  resident  professors,  with  one  living  in  Phil- 
adelphia, assisted  by  graduates  of  the  collegiate  de- 
partment, conduct  the  instruction  of  the  classes. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  number  of 
our  students. 

No.  of  students  1865-6 46 

"      "        «*         1866-7 90 

"      "        **         1867-8 114 

"       "        "         1868-9 114 

"      "        «*         1869-70 125 

"       "        »*         1870-1^ 174 

<«       "        «         1871-2 194 

"       "        «         1872-3 202 

The  whole  endowment  and  property  of  the  univer- 
sity is  so  used  as  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the  students 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  and  thus  bring 
the  advantages  of  the  institution  within  the  reach  of 
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the  greatest  possible  namber.  The  entire  charge  for 
the  use  of  a  furnished  and  heated  room,  and  for  in- 
struction) is  I43  per  annum.  The  students  boarxl  in 
clubs  conducted  by  themselves  for  $10  per  month. 
The  expenses  of  a  student  for  a  year,  with  reasonable, 
economy  on  his  part,  need  not  exceed  ^$159. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  collegiate  de- 
partment in  June,  1873,  was  eighteen. 

This  report  will  certify  you  that  we  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  the  work  to  which  you  have  in 
so  many  ways  given  your  sympathies ;  and  though 
the  results  achieved  are  not  equal  to  our  desires,  we 
hope  steadily  to  increase  our  numbers  and  elevate  our 
standard  of  scholarship,  and  to  bring  into  greater 
prominence  the  normal  department.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure recently  of  visiting  the  normal  school  at  West 
Chester,  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  its  principal,  Mr. 
G.  L.  Maris,  of  witnessing  its  admirable  arrangements  | 


and  the  efficient  organization  and  working  of  its 
course  of  instruction.  The  visit  gave  a  decided 
stimulus  to  my  desire  immediately  to  provide  the  like 
advantages  for  our  students.  The  Sio.ooo  appro- 
priated  by  the  legislature  of  1873,  ^o  the  erection  of 
a  normal  school  edifice,  does  not  come  in  bulk  so 
that  we  can  put  a  building  under  contract ;  and  the 
amount  is  inadequate  to  erect  and  furnish  such  a 
building  as  this  interest  requires.  I  trust  that  the 
Legislature  of  next  year  will  be  disposed  to  add  to 
this  sum  $15,000  more,  and  thus  enable  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  erect  a  building  suitable  for  the  design ; 
and  that  you  will  feel  justifiad  in  recommeding  such 
a  measure  to  their  attention . 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kind  interest  in  our 
work,  and  for  the  substantial  aid  which  your  influ- 
ence has  secured  for  its  enlargement,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  i.  n.  rendall. 
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FrFTH  Re\der.    American  Educational  Read- 
ers.    Niw  Graded  Series,     Arranged  and  Graded 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.      Pp.  :  336.     New  York  : 
Ivison,  Blakeman^  Taylor  67*  Co,     1873. 
The  first  twen  y  pages  or  more   comprise  a  brief 
but  practical  introduction   in  which  are  treated  the 
various  subjects  that  coitae  under  the  general  head  of  1 
elocution ;  as  inflection,  monotone,  emphasis,  pauses,  ' 
tones,  e}(ercises  in  modulation,  movement  and  quality. 
Then  follows  a  choice  array  of  selections   in   prose 
and  verse,  each  with  its   "  word  analysis  and  defini- 
tions," divisions  not  so  long  in  any  case  as  to  be  for- 
midable.    Some  of  the  selections  are  also  beautifully 
illustrated.     The  type  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper 
calandered,  and  the  book  has  a  heft  about  it  pleasant 
to  recognize.     It  is  a  worthy  "  Fifth"  to  the  four  that 
have  already  been  published. 

A  Treatise  on  Analytical  Geometry.  With 
Applications  to  Lines  and  Surfaces  of  the  First  and 
Second  Orders.  Pp  :  212  Price  $i.j$.  By  fVm. 
G.  Peck,  LL.D ,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy in  Columbia  College.  New  lork :  A,  S, 
Barnes  &*  Co.     1873. 

This  treatise  was  prepared  for  use  of  the  mathe- 
matical department  in  Columbia  College,  and  the 
School  of  Mines.  It  is  not  so  large  as  most  works  on 
the  subject  but  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to 
make  it  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  profitable  use 
by  students  in  the  ordinary  college  cause.  The  defi- 
nitions of  the  more  voluminous  works  have  here  been 
revised,  the  explanations  simplified,  the  demonstra- 
tions abbreviated,  and  each  branch  of  the  subject 
illustrated  by  test  problems. 

Literary  and  Social  Judgments.     By  IV.  P. 

Greg.    Pp.:  352.    Boston  :  Jas.  R.  Osgood  6*  Co. 

Price,  $2  00.     Received  through  Claxton,  Remscn 

&*  Haffelfinger,  Phila. 

A  series  of  papers  which  attracted  much  attentionr 
in  England,  and  which  has  been  republished  by 
Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.,  for  American  readers.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  subjects  of  the  several  papers  : 
Madame  de  Stael,  British  and  Foreign  Characteris- 
tics, False  Morality  of  Lady  Novelists,  Kingsley  and 
Carlyle,  French  Fiction :  The  Lowest  Deep,  Chau- 
taubriand,  M.  de  Tocqueville,  Why  are  Women  Re- 


dundant? Truth  vs.  Edification,  Time,  and  Good 
People  The  criticism  of  the  author  is  at  times  severe 
enough,  nor  does  he  stint  his  praise  when  he  would 
heartily  commend.  Everywhere  through  these  pages 
there  is  evidence  of  the  scholarly  thinker,  and  the 
book  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the 
student  and  general  reader. 

Latin  Pronunciatio.\,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Sounds 
of  the  Latin  Language  during  the  Classical  Period. 
By  Walter  Blair,  A.  M.,  Prof  of  Latin,  Hampden 
Sidney  College^  Virginia.    Pp.:  136.  Price ^  $1.00. 
New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  <Sr*  Co.     1873. 
Review  of  Prof.    Blair's   "Latin   Pronuncia- 
tion." Prom  the  "Southern  Magazine  *  for  October, 
By  Prof  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  c'hickies.  Pa, 
The  inquiry  here  made   by  Profs.  Blair  an  I   Hal- 
deman is  an  inlerebting  one  to   the   Latin    student. 
**  Far  from  being  lost,"  says  Prof.   Haldeman,  *•  the 
pronunciation  of  Latin  [as  the  Romans  pronounced 
it]  is  as  accessible  as  that  of  French  would  be  with 
the  aid  of  the  grammar  alone,  because  the  powers  of 
the  Latin  letters  are  given  by  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians.    The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  desire 
to  warp  certain   letters  to  modern   powers."     The 
Professor  is  a  recognized  authority  in  the  matter  of 
pronunciation  and  an  adept  in  etymology.  But,  really, 
it  has  never  seemed  to  us  a  matter  of  much  practical 
account  whether  the  Romans   called  their  greatest 
orator  Kee-ker-o — pronouncing  c  hard  as  k^  and  i  as 
e,  as  Profs.  Blair,  Haldeman  and  other  learned  men 
know  they  did— or  whether,  in  better  taste  and  the 
smoother  speech  of  latter-day  barbarians,  they  spoke 
the  name  more  softly,  Sisero. 

Illustrated  Almanac.     The  Danbury  Newsman^s 
Almanac  for  1874,  and  Other    Tales,     Carefully 
Compiled  by  the  Author  and  Another  Astronomer. 
Applicable  to  any  Latitude  that  You   Are,      War^ 
ranted  to  Contain  More  Weather  for  the  Price  than 
Any  Book  of  the  Kind  in  the  Market.     Boston  : 
Shepard  <5r*  Gill.     Price,  25  cts. 
Such  funny  fellows  as  Nast,  Billings,  and  the  Dan- 
bury  man  insist  on  embalming  their  choicest  humor 
in   that  ever-anticipated   romance,  the    next  year's 
almanac.  But  the  flavor  of  the  spice — or,  if  the  figure 
require  it,  its  odor — however  rare  in  January,  disap- 
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peirs  before  the  snows  of  spring  are  melted,  and  we 
are  nsually  ready  for  the  next  issae  about  a  year  be- 
fore it  is  ready  for  us.  These  parties,  who  would 
hare  one  think  the  yeare  but  *'  merry-go-roundcrs," 
subject  their  fun  to  a  test  dreadfully  severe — in  their 
aUnanacs  where,  noUnsvolens^  we  must  find  laugh  for  a 
twdremonth  !  Perhaps  the  only  almanacs  that  never 
wear  ont  ar  e  the  Agricultural  annual  of  our  neighbor 
Bear,  with  its  "  probable  state  of  the  weather" — para- 
graphs of  most  tantalising  humor,  each  a  month  long 
~and  those  issued  by  the  philanthropy  of  the  patent 
medicine  men.  The  latter  are  seldom  read,  and  the 
yearly  issues  of  the  former  have  such  a  striking  family 
likeness  that  it  would  require  a  wiser  head  than  Dun- 
dreary's to  "  find  out"  the  difference  between  them. 
As  to  this  little  book,  there  is  genuine  fun  in  it — and 
a  good  laugh's  a  good  thing,  worth  more  than  the 
money  it  costs  to  enjoy  it. 

Helps  to  History.    Historic  Games^  with  CardSy  on 
tht  History  of  the  United  States.     Third  Edition 
Revised.     By  D.  Eckley  Hunter^  Supt.  Schools^ 
Princeton^  Indiana,      Price^  75  ctnts. 
The  last  edition  of  these  cards  oontinnes  the  his- 


tory of  the  United  States  from  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  burning  of  Chicago.  Teachers  who  have 
used  them  speak  of  them  in  very  favorable  terms. 

Complete   Latin  Grammar.      For  Class   Use  in 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  G.  K.  Bartholomew^  Af.  A. 
Pp.  :  276.     Price  $  1 .50      For  Introduction,  $  1 .  00. 
Cincinnati  :   H'ilsont  HinkU  df  Co. 
A  Latin  Gradual.   To  accompany  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar.    By  G.  K.  Bartholomew.     Pp.:  150. 
The  Grammar  is  a  text-book  which  excels   in  its 
general  arrangement  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
verb,  noun,  and  adjective  are  presented  in  paradigm 
and  synopsis.  To  the  derivation  of  words  careful  atten- 
tion is  given,  and  in  the  department  of  syntax  espe- 
cially we  have  evidence  of  the  handiwork  of  a  prac* 
tical  teacher.     The  style  in  which  the  book  is  issued 
by  the  publishers  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  Latin  grammar  within  our  knowledge. 

The  lessons  in  the  Gradual  are  designed  to  afford 
practice  in  translation  for  the  student  of  the  grammar. 
Easy  Latin  and  a  continuous  narrative,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  rules  and  sections  of  the  grammar, 
make  this  a  desirable  text- book  for  the  beginner. 


♦   ^ 


Miscellany. 


Now  if  yon  would  know  what  the  effects  of  think- 
ing are,  compare  Athens  with  China.  Here  are 
three  hundred  millions  of  people — more  than  one- 
third  the  human  race — whose  history  goes  far  back 
into  remote  antiquity,  and  who  commenced  with  no 
small  share  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  who  have 
added  not  a  single  particle  to  knowledge  nor  taken 
one  step  in  improvement ;  whose  only  policy  is  to 
prevent  innovation,  and  whose  only  power  is  to  per- 
petuate succession.  Here  is  another  people,  whose 
population  does  not  exceed  one-tenth  that  of  Ohio, 
whose  place  can  scarcely  be  found  on  the  map,  who 
commenced  barbarians,  yet  who  have  given  to  the 
world  new  sciences  and  new  arts,  and  whose  mighty 
men  infused  into  language 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum ; 

who  re-conquered  their  conquerors  by  the  spirit  of 
eloquence,  and  whose  renown  has  filled  the  earth. 
What  makes  this  mighty  difference?  The  one 
learned  to  repeat,  the  other  to  think, — Mansfield, 


•*  The  Master  has  come  over  Jordan," 

Said  Hannah,  the  mother,  one  day ; 
*'  Is  healing  the  people  who  throng  Him, 

With  a  touch  of  His  finger,  they  say. 
And  now  I  shall  carry  the  children, — 

Little  Rachel  and  Samuel  and  John ; 
I  shall  carry  the  baby,  Esther, 

For  the  Lord  to  look  upon." 

The  father  looked  at  her  kindly  ; 

But  he  shook  his  head,  and  smiled, 
"  Now,  who  but  a  doting  mother 

Would  think  of  a  thing  so  wild  ? 
If  the  children  were  tortured  by  demons. 

Or  dying  of  fever,  'twere  well ; 
Or  had  they  the  taint  of  the  leper. 

Like  many  in  Israel." 

*'  Nay,  do  not  hinder  me,  Nathan ; 

I  feel  such  a  burden  of  care : 
If  I  carry  it  to  the  Master, 


Perhaps  I  shall  leave  it  there. 
If  He  lay  His  hand  on  the  children. 

My  heart  will  be  lighter,  I  know ;. 
For  a  blessing  forever  and-  ever 

Will  follow  them  as  they  go." 

So  over  the  hills  of  Judah, 

Along  by  the  vine-rows  green. 
With  Esther  asleep  on  her  bosooa. 

And  Rachel  her  brothers  between ; 
'Mong  the  people  who  hung  on  His  teaching, 

Or  wailed  His  touch  and  His  word  ; 
Through  the  row  of  proud  Pharisees  listening  ^• 

She  pressed  to  the  feet  of  the  Lord; 

**  Now,  why  shouldst  thou  hindev  Ihe  Master," 

Said  Peter,  "  with  children  like  these  ? 
Seest  not  how,  from  morning  till  evening, 

He  teacheth,  and  healeth  disease  ?" 
Then  Christ  said,  "  Forbid'  not  the  children  ;. 

Permit  them  to  come  unto  me :" 
And  He  took  in  His  arms  little  Esther, 

And  Rachel  He  set  on  His  knee. 

And  the  heavy  heart  of  the  mother 

Was  lifted  all  earth-care  above. 
As  He  laid  His  hands  oa  the  brothers, 

And  blessed  them  with  tenderest  luve ;. 
As  He  said  of  the  babes  in  His  bosom, 

*'  Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven :" 
And  strength  for  all  duty  and  trial. 

That  koiv  to  her  spirit  were  given..      — Elinu. 


The  teacher  should  cherish  for  his  pupils  a  senti-^ 
ment  of  profound  respect,  for  the  moral  sublimity  of 
the  child  is  often  greater  than  that  of  the  man. 
Adolescent  minds  are  but  little  concerned  about  sec> 
ondary  causes,  and  they  consequently  enjoy  a  simpler 
and  readier  appreciation  of  the  First  Great  Cause 
than  is  generally  possessed  by  ripened  intellects.  A 
spirit  at  once  childlike,,  vigorous,  watchful,  patient, 
and  devout,  iB  the  great  desideratum  and  the  great 
want  of  otti  teashcn.. 
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German  Schools. — ^The  earlier  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  music  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Baden, 
Germany,  is  devoted  to  exercises  for  cultivating 
voice  and  ear ;  the  latter  to  an  introduction  to  the 
elements  of  vocal  music.  With  the  latter  is  con- 
nected  a  course  of  songs,  partly  as  a  basis  for  what 
is  to  be  learned,  and  partly  as  an  application  of  what 
is  learned.  Only  such  songs  may  be  used  as  are  in- 
telligible to  children ;  and  particularly  are  religious 
and  appropriate  or  proper  national  songs  to  be  used 
The  local  church  music  b  to  be  practiced,  while 


pupils  are  to  be  insured  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
text.  All  singing  is  done  standing.  The  following 
is  the  work  assigned  for  each  of  the  first  eight  years 
of  school  life :  i.  Voice  and  ear  exercises,  catching 
and  repeating  notes  sung  before,  within  limits  of  first 
five  tones  of  the  (major)  scale ;  marking-simple  time; 
singing  child  songs.  2.  Voice  and  ear  exercises  ex- 
tending through  whole  octave  (major) ;  distinctions 
of  tones  as  high  and  low,  long  and  short,  strong  and 
weak;  simple  songs  within  an  octave.  3.  Repre- 
senting tones  by  figures,  exercises  in  the  numeral 


JEWELS. 


From  "  Ohapsl  Oms."    By  Oao.  F.  Boer. 
Per.  J<wa  Gbubch  4  Co.,  CinelBUtlL 


1.  m 


2. 
3. 


hen  he 
He  wiU 
Lit   -   tie 


eth, 
gath  -  er, 
chil-dren, 


his 
his 
Be- 


^m 


TTPF^ 


iew '  els,       All 
:ing-dom.;     All 
deem  -  er,       Are 


his  jew  •  els, 
the  pure  ones, 
the  jew  -    els, 


pre  -  cions  jew  -  els.     His     loved 

all    the  bright  ones.  His     loved 

pre  -  eious  jew  •  els,      His     loved 


and 
and 

and 


his 
his 
his 


own. 
own. 
own. 


They   shall     shine 


bean  -   ty,       Bright  gems     for       his       crown. 


^m=^ 


1 — r 


^ 


musical)  scale,  exercises  in  double  and  triple  time ; 
application  of  foregoing  in  suitable  songs  with  one 
part.  4  and  5.  Notation  of  tones  by  round  notes, 
with  scale  exercises;  extension  of  scale  above  and 
below  the  single  octave ;  and  "  four  four  '*  and  **  six 
eight"  time,  time  notation  and  rhythm;  two-part 
singing  begun,  and  church  songs  practiced.  During 
the  last  three  years  of  this  course  there  are  continued 
scale  exercises,  raising  and  lowering  the  "  pitch ; " 


simpler  scale  tranformation ;  two  and  three-part  sing- 
ing, and  church  sungs.  The  time  set  apart  for  ac- 
tual instruction  in  music  is  but  one  hour  weekly  in 
the  **  short "  course ;  from  two  to  three  hours  weekly 
in  the  **  extended  "  course.  The  instruction  is  <^uite 
elementary;  but  there  is  much  school  singing  besides 
that  of  the  "  instruction  hours,''  so  that  every  eight- 
year  class  sings  well  for  diildren.  This  is  a  grand 
result,  when  it  applies  to  an  entire  population. 
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SCIOPTICON  NIGHTS. 
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BY  REV.   EDWARD   EGGLESTON. 


1HAVE  often  written  in  fftarth  and  Home  oi  vari- 
ous means  of  making  the  Hearth  cheerful  and  the 
Home  happy.  I  have  advocated  stereoscopes,  even- 
ing games,  hard  coal  fires,  and  I  know  not  what  be- 
sides. Now,  having  found  out  a  new  source  of 
delight,  I  am  again  anxious  to  disseminate  the  infor- 
mation that  other  children  may  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I 
do. 

Yon  do  not  know  what  it  is  ?  You  have  heard  of 
the  slereopticon  and  the  stereoscopticon  and  the  pan- 
toscopticon  and  epizooty  and  the  "  unicorn  of  Scrip- 
tnre,"  as  the  circus-bills  say,  but  this  enrichment  of 
the  language  from  the  old  Greek  storehouse  is  strange. 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  new  magic  lantern 
suitable  for  showing  glass  photographs  and  other  pic- 
tures on  a  large  scale.  In  general,  all  the  opticons 
are  magic'  lanterns. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  read  everything  or  a  good 
deal  of  everything,  and  when  any  new  subject  is  men- 
tioned and  you  venture  to  express  an  opinion  he  imme- 
diately extinguishes  you  by  telling  you  that  the  subject 
under  discussion — whatever  it  may  be — mathematics, 
horseback  exercise,  insan'ty,  spiritualism,  sleight  of 
hand,  metaphysics,  or  delirium  tremem — is  a  specialty 
of  his.  Now,  not  in  any  such  complete  sense,  but  in 
some  sense,  I  think,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  magic 
lanterns,  stereopticons,  stereoscopticons,  pantoscop- 
ticons,  and  all  the.  other  opticons  have  long  been  a 
specialty  with  me.  No  man  can  have  a  monomania 
for  children  without  burning  his  fingers  in  some 
fashion  over  a  magic  lantern  or  some  kind  of  an 
opticon. 

I  well  remember  the  first  one  I  ever  tried  to  use. 
Nothing  seemed  simpler  than  to  give  an  exhibition 
with  a  magic  lantern.     You  fill  and  light  your  lard  oil 
lamp,  put  in  your  picture,  point  the  nozzle  at^l^e 
screen,  focus  the  instrument,  and  you  have  it.     That 
is  the  theory.     In  practice  I  found  that  I  was  roasted 
by  heat,  that  my  light  wouldn't  woik  to  suit  me,  that 
drawing  a  focus  and  getting  my  light  adjusted  rightly 
was  a  complex  and  vexatious  operation,  and,  finally, 
that  my  instrument  did  not  throw  a  light  sufficiently 
bright  to  show  through  a  sheet,  as  I  hoped  it  would; 
and  besides,'  that  my  noisy  Sunday-school  children 
were  impatient  of  any  delay,  and  that  I  had  better 
have  learned  how  to  "  run  the  machine"  by  private 
practice  first.    At  that  time  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
use  of  photographic  transparencies  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  found  out  that  the  ground 
glass  back  must  be  removed  from  the  foreign  ones 
prepared  for  the  stereoscope.     But  when  I  came  to 
those  with  no  ground  glass  but  only  a  white  wax,  the 
case  was  more  perplexing.     By  using  a  spirit  lamp  to 
heat  the  picture  and  a  soft  cloth  to  wipe  it  I  over- 
came my  last  difficulty  and  made  a  fair  exhibition  for 
that  time  with  one  of  the  old  lanterns  which  some 
folks  in  blissful  ignorance  of  all  improvements  still  use. 
Then  I  heard  of  the  stereoscopticons  or  stereop- 
ticons just  then  making  their  first  stir  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.    If  they  gave  delight  in  the  great 
cities  why  might  not  I,  who  was  just  then  playing 
the  part  of  « the  invalid  clergyman,"  amuse  myself 
with  one  in  St.  Paul  ?    The  truth  was,  I  wanted  a 
living  very  much  more  than  I  wanted  amusement, 
and!  thought  I  saw  what  had  been  hard  to  find — ^a 


way  of  making  money  without  killing  myself.  For- 
tunately I  lacked  the  capital  necessity  to  buy  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  instrument  and  thus  escaped  the  perplexity 
that  the  Drummond  light  has  brought  to  almost 
every  man  who  has  touched  it.  The  oxy-calcium 
one  gave  me  trouble  enough  at  first.  I  had  no  direc- 
tions and  was  obliged  to  invent  the  instrument  after 
I  got  it.  When  I  got  it  to  working  fairly  well,  I  un- 
dertook to  give  an  exhibition.  My  audience  came, 
but  there  suddenly  appenrfed'an  ugly  black  spot  on 
my  canvas,  which  I  could  not  get  rid  of.  My  ex- 
bition  was  more  than  half  a  failure.  I  worked  night 
after  night  to  get  the  instrument  right.  The  ther- 
mometer fell  to  thirty  below  zero,  the  water  froze  in 
my  rubber  tube,  and  in  making  oxygen  gas  in  a  co-Id 
hall,  I  blew  it  up  beautifully.  At  last  I  found  the 
defect  in  my  instrument  and  corrected  it.  After  that 
I  went  on  swimmingly,  and  made  the  stcreopticon 
quite  a  source  of  profit.  I  sold  it  at  last,  because  I 
found  certain  traveling  showmen  prone  to  slap  me 
on  the  back.  I  was  not  ashamed  of  being  a  show- 
man, but  I  did  mortally  hate  the  fraternity. 

Ever  since  I  sold  it  I  have  looked  back  regretfully 
at  the  pleasant  evenings  in  which  I  was  able  to  give 
delight  to  spectatorswith  the  luminous  exhibition  of 
landscapes  and  statuary.  I  have  often  wished  for  an 
instrument  of  the  kind  with  which  to  amuse  my  child- 
ren, my  friends,  and — to  be  frank — myself.  But  I 
was  deterred  by  remembering  that  if  I  bought  astere- 
opticon  [  would  be  an  hour  in  making  oxygen  gas  for 
every  exhibition,  and  that  an  evening's  entertainment 
would  cost  me  three  dollars,  and  that  my  retorts  and 
and  wash-bottles  and  rubber  bags  would  be  always 
giving  out.  If  I  bought  a  common  lard-oil  lantern 
I  would  have  a  cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory  aflair. 
It  was  only  when  somebody  told  me  about  the 
invention  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Marcy,  1340  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  by  which  a  double  kerosene  light 
turned  edgewise  to  the  lenses  was  made  to  fill  the 
place  of  a  calcium  one,  that  I  saw  my  way  clear  to 
the  home  enjoyment  of  the  luxury. 

Now  we  have  the  "sciopticon  "  in  the  family  almost 
once  a  week.  It  is  small,  compact,  ingenious,  com- 
plete and  powerful.  It  costs  no  more  than  the  burn- 
ing of  two  kerosene  lamps  for  an  evening,  and  it  is 
scarcely  more  trouble.  The  views  which  we  prefer 
are  almost  all  photographs  of  statuary  and  scenery, 
prepared  and  sold  for  the  purpose.  To  see  Thor- 
waldsen's  glorious  bas-reliefs  of  ''Night"  and  •*  Morn- 
ing "  as  the  sciopticon  throws  them  on  the  wall,  is 
better  than  seeing  a  gallery  of  common -place  statuary. 
We  have  a  landscape,  or  mountain-scape  in  the  Ori- 
sons of  which  we  never  tire — it  gives  us  all  the  sense 
of  exaltation  that  comes  of  seeing  mountains  them- 
selves. We  travel  by  balloon,  and  give  ourselves  the 
most  surprising  contrasts.  Now  we  gaze  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Caliph?  in  Egypt,  noting  the  clearness  of  the 
sunlight  in  that  sunny  clime,  when  presto^  we  stand 
on  the  banks  of  the  Minnehaha  in  mid- winter,  and 
see  the  gigantic  stalagmites  of  ice,  the  delicate  frost- 
work on  the  twigs,  the — ^but  the  scene  has  changed, 
and  it  is  the  grand  canal  of  Venice,  with  its  crumb- 
ling walls  on  either  hand  and  its  lazy  waters  before 
you.  We  are  just  about  to  call  a  gondola,  when  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  siuvnit  of  Mt.  Washington 
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"without  the  trouble  of  ascending.  Then  we  have 
statuary,  then  we  look  at  Zimmerman's  ice  studies  at 
St.  Paul  and  Niagara,  and  shut  our  eyes  and  open 
them  on  an  old  cathedral  at  Rouen,  a  greenhouse 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  a  portrait  of  an  Indian  chief,  or  a 
perfect  little  lake  in  Germany.  Of  course  we  always 
manage  to  have  some  friend  present  who  hasn't  seen 
the  pictures  before.  It  adds  tenfold  to  one's  delight 
to  see  through  the  eyes  of  a  fresh  observer.  Every 
now  and  then  we  buy  one  or  two  new  views,  and  so 
keep  up  the  sense  of  novelty  without  any  great  ex- 
pense at  one  time.  We  look  at  our  sciopticon  now 
as  a  resource  for  pleasure  in  long  winter  evenings. 
The  design  of  the  invention  was,  I  suppose,  to 
supply  schools  with  a  means  of  showing  scientific  ob- 
jects, and  Sunday-schools  with  exhibitions.  But  I 
am  not  seeking  to  advertise  the  instrument,  nor  to 
promote  its  use  for  any  of  these  purposes.  I  have  a 
hobby,  and  that  is  the  making  of  home  delightful.  It 
is  in  riding  this  same  old  hobby  that  I  have  stumbled 
upon  Mr.  Marcy's  invention. 


I  want  to  be  very  practical.  I  make  no  doubt  that 
there  are  those  who  feel  the  economic  consideration 
interfering  with  their  wishes  in  this  direction.  The 
price  of  my  sciopticon  was  forty- five  dollars.  One 
can  make  up  a  very  charming  exhibition  of  views  for 
twenty  five  dollars,  by  buying  chiefly  the  new  Wood- 
bury slides.  A  hundred  dollars,  including  the  cost 
of  instrument,  fits  one  up  magnificently,  though  there 
is  practically  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  views  one  may 
purchase. 

In  cases  where  one  family  alone  is  not  able  to 
buy  an  instrument  and  views,  two  or  more  families 
might  form  a  sciopticon  cluK  In  a  country  village 
a  person  of  limited  means'  might  use  the  instrument 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  and  Sunday-schools,  and  so 
pay  its  cost  and  be  a  public  benefactor.  For  there  is 
no  recreation  at  once  so  refined,  so  delightful,  and  so 
instructive  as  that  afforded  by  the  sciopticon.  By  its 
means  a  child  is  early  habituated  to  see  life  in  all  its 
forms,  and  to  love  scenery  and  works  of  art. 

— Hearth  and  Home, 


PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


_  I. — During  the  month  orders  have 

been  received  as  follows  :  From  Mr  James  C. Gable, 85  names; 
M.  B.  Sloan,  64  names ;  Miss  Mary  L.  Dunn,  47  names ;  H.  B. 
Elastburn,  34  names ;  Miss  R.  F.  Jackson,  34  names;  J.  O. 
Knauss,  23  names;  D.  £.  Kast,  33  names  ;  J.  B.  Eshleman,  30 
names;  H  F.  Pierce  18  names;  D.  B.  Brunner,  x6  names. 
Also  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Burrowes  B.  Sutherland,  V.  R.  Johnson, 
Jesse  Newlin,  Wm.  G.  Pee,  W.  A  Campbell,  W.  G<  Lehman^ 
H.  M.  Jones,  D.  £.  Robison,  Jas.  F.  Fisher,  H.  G.  Nefll, 
Samuel  £.  Leith,  Harvey  B.  Frye,  J.  R.  Miller,  F  K.  Bemdt, 
H.  Walker,  0.  McCafferty,  H.  D.  Musser,  fas  H  Rankin,  A. 
N  Raub,  P.  Cobum,  John  Layton,  M.  J.  Kennedy,  Wm.  H. 
Shelley.  G.  K.  Godfrey,  A.  M.  Smith,  H.McIntir«,  J.  F.  Foltz, 
Thos.  G.  Wright,  B.  F.  Book.  R.  E.  Burnham,  A  C.  Dum- 
bauld,  Hiram  Engle,  D  C.  Larrabee,  H.  £.  Faust,  Wm.  A. 
Holland,  £.  D.  Frazer,  G.  A  Stahl,  M.  J.  F.  Wnght,  H.  Z. 
Vanzant,  R.  F.  Hoffeckcr  Samuel  Davis,  Robt.  C  Cathcr- 
wood,  M.  J.  King,  W.  H.  HoUberg.  Geo.  W.  Fife,  B.  H.  Schell, 
A.  A.  Keeney,  W.  C.  Tildcn,  T.  Q.  Stewart,  Jno.  C.  Calvert, 
and  others.  With  December  {present)issue  many  subscriptions 
expire.  Will  our  friends  who  wish  Tfu  youmal  continued, 
please  cenew  without  delay  if  convenient,  that  their  names  may 
not  be  taken  trom  our  printed  mailing  lists. 


The   New  School  Buildings  of  Philada.  are 

apidly  approaching  completion  and  being  furnished 
with  the  famous  "Gothic"  Desks  of  J.  A.  Ban- 
c.iOFi'  &Co.    These  building  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
for  the  purposes  intended,  and  are  models  of  perfec- 
tion, while  the  fu  rniture,  to  which  great  attention  has 
l)een  paid,  has    the  solid  endorsement  of  this  vast 
Commonwealth.     The  style  used  is  known  as  the 
**  Pennsylvania  Favorite,"  so  popular  has  it  become 
in  our  State,  where  tens  of  thousands  of  children  are 
now  enjoying  the  many  special  advantages  it  possesses. 
The  durable  mineral  slate  black-boards    teacher's 
desks,  settees.  &c.,  used  in  these  new  buildings,  are 
manufactured  by  this  well-known  firm.    Circulars  of 
the  various  styles  and  articles  necessary  for  new 
buildings,  with  plans  for  same,  may  be  secured  by  ad 
dressing  them  at  512  Arch  ST.,  PiIILADA.    Their 
advertisement  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  de- 
partment at  end  of  this  number. 


Teachers  desiring,  for  use  of  Pupils,  copies 

of  Music-Page  Supplement  No.  2,  (1873)  ^^^  songs 
therein  given,  may  order  as  follows :  One  copy,  10 
cts.;  3  copies,  25  cte.;  Scopies,  60  cts.;  20  copies,  $1.20 
post-paid.    Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  Manufacturers  of  the  Excelsior  School 
Desk  beg  leave  to  state  that  though  I  hey  do  not  claim 
to  be  **Pennsylvanians,"  (whatever  that  may  mean,) 
the  do  offer  to  Boards  of  Education  or  any  one  want- 
ing school  furniture,  in  Pennsylvania  or  any  other 
State,  the  best  school  de>k  in  the  market,  and  they 
guarantee  their  furniture  to  be  in  every  respect  fully 
up  to  representations  or  samples.  The  large  de- 
mand for  this  desk  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Del- 
aware and  elsewhere,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
repeatedly  adopted  by  gentlemen  fully  competent  to 
judge  of  its  merits,  in  competition  with  all  other  desks 
offered  in  the  market,  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
evidence  to  the  manufacturers  that  they  are  supplying 
a  felt  want,  and  it  encourages  them  to  go  on.  For 
full  information,  catalogues,  and  prices,  address  H. 
W.  Knight,  Supt.,  624,  626,  &  628  Market  St.,  Phila. 

*«»J«"JP«»e  Snpplemont  for  1878.— The  Supple- 
ment which  we  arc  now  seudinE  out  to  County  Institutes  con- 
tains the  following  songs,  with  the  music  in  four  parts :  Fair  as 
the  Morning,  The  King  and  the  Miller,  Swinging  'neath  the 
Old  Apple  1  rec,  1  he  Dearest  Spot,  That  Sweet  Story  of  Old, 
Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  Bonnie  Charlie,  What  I  Love 
and  Hate,  John  Brown,  Little  Birdie  in  the  Tr«e,  and  The 
Christmas  Carol.  Those  inserted  without  the  music  are  Jeru- 
saiem  the  Golden,  When  the  Green  Leaves  Come  Again,  Safe 
within  the  Vail.  The  Silently  Falling  Snow,  and  Speed  Away. 
It  IS  issued  in  very  neat  style,  on  heavy  calandcred  paper,  and 
has  the  ordinary  yournal  cover.  We  hear  most  favorable  re- 
ports from  11  where  it  has  been  used  at  Institutes  thus  far  held. 
1  he  music,  if  bought  separately,  would  cost  as  much  as  a  year's 
subscription  to  Ihe  youmai. 

'^?"3*.  ^'■Tf™  Maryland.— Dr.  M  I.  Stone,  Exami- 
u*J^*  / P"*;'^"'**  *  CO-.  Maryland,  writes  Nov.  9,  X873 : 

The  School  youmal  is  very  valuable  to  the  teacben  of  Prince 
Geo.  county.  It  is  read  and  studied  with  interest.  It  directs 
and  aids  them  in  their  school-work.  It  gives  them  a  higher 
appreciauon  of  their  position,  and  awakens  a  pleasing  esArUdu 
cor^sfmo^  them  The  cost  is  trliUnr-the  benefit  co^dera- 
blc.  Our  Board  [of  School  CommissionenJ  exercises  a  judi- 
cious economy,  m  my  opinion,  in  ordering  it  for  our  teachen." 

«  ?k^*™*"*H?"  <l«««Moil».-Mr.  Elias  Schneider,  of 
Sunbuiy,  wriies  Nov.  xoth :  "  I  am  much  interested  in  the  Ex- 
amination Questions  in  The  youmal.  Those  in  the  Oaober 
number  are  particularly  interesting  all  through.  Some  of  those 
in  the  I^ovember  number  are  also  very  fine.*' 

\!?^M  *-""l"P^-cP-  ?•  B^nnw"!  in  a  recent  letter,  says  of  our 
M.?  .  ..^i*^'^'^.  Supplement,  which  was  used  at  hu  late  insti- 
tb    *   ch      ""***^      excellent  and  was  highly  appreciated  by 
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NO  teacher  or  friend  of  education 
the  Slate  should  fail  to  read  carefully  Che 
annual  report  of  the  Slate  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  which  is  published  in 
this  number.  It  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  thi 
most  comprehensive  report  on  the  condi 
tioD  of  education  among  us  ever  laid  before 
the  public  in  this  State.  None  of  our  im- 
portant school  interests  are  overlooked,  and 
the  improvements  suggested  deserve  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  thoughtful  men, 
statesmen  as  well  as  educators.  Our  col- 
umns are  open  to  the  further  elaboration  of 
the  points  presented,  or  for  the  statement  of 
objections  to  them. 

The  friends  of  Amos  Row,  and  they  are 
very  numerous  among  the  teachers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  has 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  County  Super- 
intendent of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa.  He 
will  make  afaithful  and  efficient  officer.  His 
a4dtess  is  Independence. 

Wz  have  received  a  neat  pamphlet  of  one 
hundredandsixpages,  containing  the  "  Pro- 
ccedingsof  the  stated  and  annual  meetings  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Teachers'  Institute  for  the 
years  1872  and  1873."  It  contains  ab- 
stracts of  some  valuable  papers  and  inter- 
esting discussions.  The  Pittsburgh  teachers 
are  wide-awake,  and  ihinM  to  some  purpose. 

Thb  services  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Herr,  recently 
of  Oil  City,  now  of  Pittsburgh,  can  be  se- 
cured as  lecturer  at  institutes  or  otherwise. 


Mr.  Herr  has  achieved  unusual  success  in 
the  lecture-field  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  and  nowhere  is  he  more  at  home  than 
among  educators.  Among  those  who  may 
be  consulted  in  reference  to  him  are  M.  B. 
Sloan,  of  Pittsburgh,  Supt.  J.  C.  Graham, 
of  Meadville,  and  Supt.  W.  J.  McClurc,  of 
Petroleum  Centre,  Venango  county. 

A  BILL  for  the  distribution  of  the  pro- , 
ceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  educational 
purposes  is  again  before  Congress.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  re- 
ported back  without  amendment.  This  bill 
will  receive  the  united  opposition  of  the  land- 
grabbing  railroad  interest  represented  in 
Congress;  but  well-founded  hopes  of  its 
passage  are  entertained  by  its  friends.  Our 
own  views  were  fully  expressed  upon  the 
merits  of  the  bill  when  it  was  under  consid- 
eration by  the  preceding  Congress,  and  we 
need  only  say  now  that  we  still  look  upon 
it  with  favor,  and  hope  it  may  receive  the 
votes  of  all  the  Pennsylvaoians  in  Congress. 

Dr.  Shumakek's  article  in  our  December 
number  on  the  "Inner  Life  of  Schools"  has 
been  highly  commended  by  our  correspon- 
dents and  exchanges.  The  Phoenixville 
Messtnger  publishes  it  in  full,  and  adds  edi- 
torially the  following  appreciative  com- 
ments: 
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der  the  above  caption,  published  in  that  able  peri- 
odical, the  Pennsylvania  School  youmal,  edited  by 
Prof.  Wickersham,  the  efficient  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  is  a  most  admirable  production,  and  shows 
Mr.  Shumaker  to  have  a  well-balanced  mind,  and 
that  he  has  made  the  subject  whereof  he  treats  one 
of  much  thought  and  study.  We  are  assured  that 
he  has  probed  the  matter  of  the  inner  life  of  schools 
to  the  quick,  and  there  is  not  a  sentence  nor  an  idea 
in  the  entire  article  but  will  bear  close  attention  and 
the  most  elaborate  scrutiny.  It  is  just  such  literature 
as  this  that  our  people  should  delight  to  read.  It 
treats  of  a  subject  of  the  most  paramount  importance, 
and  we  feel  certain  that  there  are  but  few  parents 
who  would  read  this  article  but  would  have  a  new 
revelation  unfolded  to  them  ;  and,  further,  that  they 
would  be  convinced  that  they  are  far  from  doing 
their  full  and  entire  c.uty  to  our  great  and  noble  pub- 
lic school  system. 

How  many  of  us  visit  the  schools  which  our  child- 
ren attend  ?  How  many  of  us  ever  think  even  of 
doing  so  ?  And  yet  we  have  no  more  plain  and  im- 
I>erative  duty  before  us.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  as 
citizens  interested  in  the  well- being  of  the  body 
politic ;  a  duty  we  owe  our  children,  and  a  duty  we 
owe  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools. 

We  should  see  by  |>ersonal  observation  that  the 
schools  are  properly  managed.  They  are  our  schools. 
We  should,  by  our  occasional  presence,  give  counte- 
nance and  encouragement  to  the  teachers — show 
them  that  we  know,  that  we  feel,  the  importance  of 
the  task  they  have  undertaken.  By  visiting  the 
schools  in  this  manner  we  should  not  only  look  after 
the  most  important  interests  of  our  children,  and 
cheer  our  teachers,  but  we  should  also  hold  up  the 
hands  of  our  school  directors,  who  are  doing  a  great 
and  noble  work.  We  invite,  we  request,  our  readers 
to  note  the  article  referred  to,  feeling  assured  that  it 
will  do  them  good. 


Maryland  continues  to  send  lists  of  sub- 
scribers for  the  Journal.  All  are  welcome. 
We  hope  the  return  we  shall  make  will 
prove  satisfactory.  Some  steps  were  taken 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Hagerstown,  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  home  educational 
magazine.  We  desire  to  have  it  understood 
that  our  Journal  shall  not  for  a  moment 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  movement.  A 
Maryland  magazine^  devoted  especially  to 
the  educational  interests  of  Maryland,  could 
do  much  more  for  them  than  we  can  do.  Its 
teachings  could  be  made  more  direct,  and 
better  adapted  to  time  and  place  and  circum- 
stances. Upon  the  appearance  of  such  a 
paper,  we  will  be  quite  willing  to  withdraw 
from  the  field,  except  so  far  as  teachers  or 
others  might  desire  tq  take  our  journal  in 
addition  to  their  own.  Meantime,  we  shall  do 
our  very  best  to  give  our  Maryland  friends 
the  worth  of  their  money.  Three-fourths  of 
the  matter  in  the  Journal  will  suit  their 
State  as  well  as  ours«  If  some  of  them  with 
theif   lists  of  subscribers  will  also  send  us 


educational  articles  or  items,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  publish  them.  By  commingling  ideas, 
good  may  be  done  in  both  States. 

As  AN  educational  agency  in  a  family  of 
children  nothing  exercises  a  stronger  or  a 
better  influence  than  a  well-conducted  mag- 
azine. Its  varied  information,  its  changes 
of  style,  its  stories,  its  pictures  and  puzzles, 
form  a  lasting  source  of  instruction  and 
amusement.  The  eagerness  with  which 
children  await  the  expected  day  for  the 
coming  of  a  new  number  of  their  magazine, 
and  the  greediness  with  which  they  devour 
its  contents,  show  how  deep  is  the  impression 
it  makes  upon  them,  and  how  valuable  are 
the  lessons  it  imparts.  Slates  and  text-books 
cannot  be  compared  to  it  as  an  instrumen- 
tality in  the  work  of  education.  Natural 
objects  themselves  can  hardly  be  so  grouped 
and  presented  as  to  be  of  equal  interest. 

We  have  written  these  words  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  direct  more  generally  the 
attention  ot  parents  and  teachers  to  the 
subject  of  the  educational  value  of  chil- 
dren's magazines.  A  goodly  number  of 
them,  it  is  not  doubted,  find  their  way  into 
Pennsylvania  families ;  but  no  family  where 
there  are  children  should  be  without  one. 
Let  parents  who  have  not  done  so  try  the 
experiment  of  subscribing  for  some  good 
work  of  this  character  for  their  children, 
and  our  word  for  it  they  will  never  regret 
the  venture  or  complain  that  the  money  was 
wasted. 

It  would  be  easy  to  name  several  merito- 
rious publications  of  this  class;  but  at  pres- 
ent we  shall  call  attention  to  one  published 
in  our  own  State  and  edited  with  ability  and 
marked  judgment  and  good  taste  by  a  lady, 
until  lately,  we  believe,  a  teacher.  **  The 
Children's  Friend^'  edited  and  published 
by  Miss  Anne  F.  Bradley,  Coatesviile,  Ches- 
ter county.  Pa.,  at  |i.so  per  annum,  with 
special  inducements  to  clubs,  commences 
with  the  new  year  its  ninth  volume.  It  has 
done  its  work  well  but  quietly.  Its  mod- 
esty is  only  equalled  by  its  excellence.  No 
magazine  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  country  is 
got  up  with  more  taste,  or  is  filled  with  matter 
more  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  young 
children.  Its  tone  is  ^as  pure  as  childhooGl 
itself,  and  all  parents  may  safely  admit  it  as 
a  visitor  into  their  families.  Once  admitted, 
we  are  satisfied  it  will  ever  be  welcome. 


Hardly  Orthodox.^— At  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  school  directors  of  the  £ighth 
Section,  Philadelphia,  held  Sept*  8th,  1873, 
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a  committee,  Frank  M.  Etting,  Esq.,  chair-  j 
man,  made  a  report  on  Object  Teaching  in 
the  primary  schools.  The  report  contains 
some  valuable  observations  on  the  subject 
confided  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  we  notice  therein  the  following 
paragraph,  which  we  look  upon  as  hardly 
orthodox : 

We  believe  that  the  legitimate  function  of  school 
instruction  afforded  by  the  state  is  confined  to  the 
primary,  secondary  and  grammar  school  machinery 
alone — ^aview  which  is  confirmed  by  the  beneficiaries 
themselves.  It  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to  the 
statistics  published,  that  this  is  really  the  only  poptt- 
lar  instruction — any  point  beyond  which,  except  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  is  only  catering  to  a  fa- 
vored few ;  and  while  even  in  their  cases  of  very 
questionable  advantage,  it  certainly  is  productive  of 
a  hothouse  nourishment  for  a  large  proportion  who 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  an  out-door  growth,  for 
practical  life,  and  not  for  a  college.  It  will  be  seen 
that  absolately  sixty-nine  out  of  Ivery  seventy  pupils 
who  enter  the  primary  terminate  their  school  instruc- 
tion while  under  our  jurisdiction  as  sectional  direc- 
tors, and  that  just  about  one  half  of  all  who  attend 
school  at  all  enter  upon  their  avocations  in  the  wide 
world  with  just  what  they  are  taught  in  our  primary 
schools  alone. 

Surely,  this  intelligent  committee  cannot 
mean  all  they  say.     They  would  not  cer- 
tainly strike  down  all  the  high  schools  in 
the  State,  and  limit  the  course  of  instruction 
prescribed  by  law  for  our  common  schools 
to  a  few  elementary  branches.     But  if  so, 
they  will    find   themselves   in    opposition 
to  the  general  public  sentiment  throughout 
the  whole  State  relating  to  the  function  of 
common  schools.    The  great  principle  of 
public  school  education  is  to  provide  means 
of  giving  every  child  the  best  education 
practically  possible.     All  the  talent  born  in 
the  State  must  have  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  development.     In  a  perfect  State, 
allthe  talent  with  which  God  saw  proper  to 
endow  the  people  should  receive  due  devel- 
opment; but  in  our  present  social  condition 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  practical  approxi- 
mations.    But  to  dwarf  talent,  to  shut  out 
the  light  from  longing  souls,  to  close  our 
high  schools,  to  build  a  dark,  impenetrable 
▼all  around  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
children  beyond  which  progress  in  know- 
ledge and  culture  shall  forever  be  impossi- 
ble, is  to  do  a  deed  that  will  never  be  sanc- 
tioned by  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
American  people.     True,  few  pupils  com- 
paratively may  r^ch  our  high  schools — high 
schools  may  seem  to  be  disproportionally 
expensive — ^but  we  must  not,  cannot  strike 
them  down.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  high- 
est-duty  to  multiply  and  strengthen  them. 


WORDS  OF  CHEER  FROM  "THE 

PRESS.** 


THE  following  letter  from  its  Harrisburg 
correspondent  concerning  our  com- 
mon school  system  and  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  appeared 
in  the  Philadelphia  T'r^xj  of  November  27th: 

0  Harrisburg,  Nov  25,  1873. 

The  act  providing  for  a  system  of  common  schools 
for  Pennsylvania  was  signed  by  Gov.  George  Wolf 
on  the  first  day  of  April,  1834.  Gov.  Wolf  was 
from  the  county  of  Northampton,  of  German  descent> 
and  a  most  courageous  and  far-seeing  friend  of  edu- 
cation He  was  the  first  Governor  who  grasped  the 
full  measure  of  the  great  common  school  idea  that 
was  to  make  education  throughout  the  Stale  universal 
and  free.  The  public  men  of  his  day  nearly  all  held 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  educating  the  poor 
gratuitously ;  but  very  few  of  them  comprehended  in 
its  length  and  breadth  the  grand  doctrine  that  the 
state  should  provide  an  education  for  the  rich  and 
poor  alike,  and  free  to  all.  The  views  of  Gov.  Wolf 
on  the  subject  of  education  were  exceptionally  broad 
and  liberal.  Again  and  again  he  urged  upon  the  Leg- 
islature the  importance  of  establishing  a  comhion- 
scbool  system.  "  Permit  me,"  said  he  in  his  message 
of  1832,  "to  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  an 
enlightened  and  patriotic  Legislature  the  importance 
of  maturing,  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  a 
plan  of  education  that  will  reach  every  child  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  leave  none  uninstructed  " ;  and 
this  is  simply  one  sentence  taken  from  the  columns 
of  like  import  contained  in  his  messages. 

Samuel  Breck,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  author  of 
the  act  of  1834.  He  was  a  Senator  from  the  city, 
and  it  is  understood  accepted  the  office  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  securing  the  passage  of  a  free-school 
law,  and  after  having  accomplished  his  object  re- 
signed the  position.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  two  houses  that  reported  the  com- 
mon-school bill.  Judge  Thompson,  recently  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  member  of  the 
committee,  as  was  also  the  late  Dr.  Wilmer  Worth- 
ington.  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  in  the  house,  but 
not  on  the  committee.  The  bill  passed  with  but  lit- 
tle opposition.  When,  however,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  put  the  law  in  operation,  strong,  bitter,  and 
wide-spread  opposition  arose  to  it  in  many  parts  of 
the  state.  A  large  number  of  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  were  pledged  to  vote  for  its  repeal. 
Both  houses,  when  they  met  in  1834,  were  flooded 
with  petitions,  hundreds  of  signatures  being  affixed 
with  markSy  in  opposition  to  the  free-school  law.  A 
bill  to  rapeal  it  was  readily  passed  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  house  was  about  to  concur  when  Mr.  Stevens 
made  the  great  speech  that  saved  it,  and  thus  con- 
nected his  name  forever  with  the  history  of  the 
schools  of  the  people.  The  system  was  saved,  but  it 
went  into  operation  slowly.  Compared  with  the 
magnificent  exhibit  of  its  operations  for  the  past  year 
made  below,  the  451  schools,  471  teachers,  19,864 
scholars,  and  ^(25,070  paid  fort  uition,  of  the  first  re- 
port presented  to  the  Legislature  by  Hon.  James 
Findlay,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  seem  al- 
most insignificant.  Even  the  organizing  power  of 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  Gov.  Ritner's  Secretary,  to 
whom  the  cause  of  popular  education  owes  so  much. 
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effected  results  which  only  enabled  him  to  report  at 
the  close  of  his  term  in  1838,  840  accepting  districts, 
5,269  schools,  6,732  teachers,  174-733  scholars,  a 
state  appropriation  of  1308,919,  and  a  tax  raised  for 
the  support  of  schools  of  1385,788. 

In  immediate  contrast  with  the  hgures  just  given, 
let  me  present  some  of  those  that  will  l)e  contained 
in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  for  the  school  year  of  1873.  The 
number  of  schools  is  now  16,305 ;  the  number  of 
school  directors,  13  576;  the  number  of  teachers, 
19,089;  the  number  of  pupils,  834,020;  the  amAit 
paid  for  tuition,  $4,325,  797-47;  ^^^  amount  paid  for 
school  houses,  11,753,812.36,  and  the  whole  amount 
expended  for  school  purposes  under  the  direction  of 
the  school  Department,  $8  812,969  25 ;  or,  in  round 
numbers,  $9,000,000.  The  school  property  of  the 
Slate  is  now  valued  at  $22,000,000.  The  people 
have,  of  their  own  accord,  built  up  in  school  houses 
over  $17,000,000  of  their  own  money  within  the  last 
eight  years.  Such  a  generous  voluntary  expenditure 
for  such  a  purpose  has  no  parallel  in  this  country, 
nor,  it  is  believed,  in  any  other. 

Eight  years  is  the  period  during  which  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school  system  has  been  in  its  present 
hands.  To  mark  the  rapid  growth  of  the  system 
during  that  period  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast 
certain  statistics  for  the  year  1865  with  similar  ones 
for  the  year  1873.  I"  '^^5  ^^^'"^  ^^^^  *»743  graded 
schools  with  departments  for  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  ;  in  1873  ^^"^^  ^^""^  5»3°7  J  i'^  '865  teach- 
ers' salaries  averaged  per  mouth  $31.82  formates, 
and  $24.21  for  females;  in  1873  male  teachers  re- 
ceived an  average  per  month  of  $42.69,  and  females 
$3492;  in  1865  the  cost  of  tuition  was  $2,515,5*28.- 
63;  in  1873  It  was  $4,325,797  47.  <»"  nearly  double; 
in  1865  the  amount  expended  for  school-houses  was 
$465,088.08;  in  1866,  $725,000,  and  since  that  time 
$16,479,632.50,  or  an  average  of  $2,339,947.49  a 
year.  In  addition  to  all  this  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pended $4,000,000  for  her  seven  thousand  five  bun- 
dled soldiers'  orphans  left  destitute  by  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion. 

Pennsylvania  has  now  confessedly  the  best  organ- 
ized School  Department  in  the  Union.  A  brief 
sketch  of  it  will  interest  your  readers,  if  it  does  not 
astonish  them.  It  has  grown  up  so  gradually  and  does 
its  immense  work  so  quietly  that  few  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  committed  to  its  charge  or 
the  vast  amount  of  work  it  does. 

The  officers  of  the  School  Department  consist  of 
the  Superintendent,  two  deputy  superintendents,  two 
inspectors,  and  a  chief  clerk  of  Orphan  Schools,  four 
other  clerks,  and  a  messenger. 

This  department  has  general  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  nearly  900.000  children  in  the  common 
schools,  over  3,000  orphan  children  in  the  soldiers' 
orphans'  schools  and  more  or  less  directly  controls 
the  expenditure  of  over  $9,000,000  per  annum.  It 
prepares  and  furnishes  certificates  for  the  19,000 
teachers  of  the  state,  and  grants  them  to  all  the  higher 
grades.  It  gives  advice  and  instruction  concerning 
their  duties  to  the  14,000  school  directors,  furnishes 
them  blanks,  receives  and  tabulates  their  reports,  re- 
views their  accounts,  judges  whether  they  have  kept 
their  schools  open  according  to  law,  and  if  so,  pays 
them  their  State  appropriation.  It  calls  conventions 
for  election  of  the  eighty-six  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents in  the  State,  receives  the  returns,  judges  of 
their  legality,  commissions  the  persons  elected,  re- 
moves the  disqualified  and  appoints  others  in  their 


place,  pays  their  salaries,  receives  and  publishes  their 
monthly  and  yearly  reports,  and  in  a  general  way 
directs  their  work.  It  has  general  charge  of  the 
teachers'  institutes  held  in  every  county,  and  receives 
and  tabulates  their  reports.  It  executes  all  the  legal 
forms  necessary  to  enable  normal  schools  to  become 
state  institutions,  has  general  charge  of  them,  ex- 
amines their  graduating  classes,  furnishes  diplomas  for 
their  graduates,  and  pays  them  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  State.  It  has  almost  complete  control 
of  the  thirty- five  institutions  in  which  there  are  sol- 
diers' orphans,  seeing  that  the  children  are  pro|>erly 
provided  with  instruction,  food,  clothing  and  attend- 
ance. Besides  all  this,  the  Department  is  compelled 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  contain- 
ing full  information  concerning  the  condition  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  the  State  and  proposing  plans  for 
its  improvement,  to  give  advice  appertaining  to  their 
school  interests  to  every  citizen  who  asks  it,  and  to 
decide  all  questions  relating  to  tho.se  interests  with- 
out expense  to  the  parties  presenting  them. 

This  's  but  a  general  outline  of  the  work  done  by 
this  busy  department,  having  in  charge  the  most  im- 
portant interests  in  the  Commonwealth.  Details  can- 
not be  given.  The  correspondence  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  immense — ^much  larger,  it  is  stated,  than  that 
of  any  other  department  connected  with  the  State 
Government  Still,  the  whole  work  goes  on  quietly, 
systematically,  and  without  serious  complaint  from 
any  quarter.  PAXTON. 


THE  editor's  words  OF  CHEER. 

On  the  same  day  in  which  appeared  Pax- 
ton's  letter,  the  editor  of  The  Press,  ever 
earnest  in  his  support  of  common  schools, 
and  ever  generous  in  his  commendation  of 
those  who  faithfully  labor  in  their  behalf, 
published  the  following  editorial  article : 

Our  Harrisburg  correspondence  contains  a  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  and  progress  of  public  education 
in  Pennsylvania,  with  an  attract  of  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
which  can  be  perused  with  profit  and  pride  by  every 
citizen  of  the  state.  There  is  no  department  connected 
with  the  state  government  of  which  so  little  is  known 
by  the  people  as  that  of  common  schools.  In  one  sense 
this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  essentially  unosten- 
tatious in  its  objects  and  machinery,  and  deals  with 
subjects  in  which  the  busy  and  contending  commu- 
nity affects  to  feel  no  concern ;  and  yet,  when  we 
come  to  understand  the  gigantic  extent  of  its  opera- 
tions, the  vastness  of  its  ramifications,  and  the  prince- 
ly sums  of  money  annually  expended  to  maintain  it, 
we  are  enabled  to  come  to  something  like  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  character  and  influence.  The  first  ap- 
propriation made  for  the  common  schools  was 
$308,919,  to  support  5,269  schools,  6,732  teachers, 
and  174.733  scholars.  The  forthcoming  report  for 
1873  ^il^  show  an  expenditure  of  the  whole  amount 
disbursed  under  the  direction  of  State  Superinten- 
dent Wickersham  of  $8,812,969.25,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  nine  millions  of  dollars  I  The  num- 
ber of  schools,  as  presented  in  the  forthcoming  re- 
port, is  16,305;  school  directors,  13,576;  teadiers, 
l9,oiS9 ;  pupils,  834,020  The  school  property  of  the 
state  is  now  valued  at  $22,000,000.  It  is  almost  beyond 
belief  that  such  vast  results  and  annual  expenditures 
should  be  made,  and  that,  as  we  have  already  written, 
the  people  who  pay  these  large  sums  and  derive  this 
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incalculable  benefit,  know  so  little  of  the  machinery 
and  the  men  by  which  it  is  accomplished.  Superin- 
tendent Wickersham,  to  whom  the  people  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  perfection  of  this  magnificent  system 
of  common-school  education,  needs  no  other  com- 
mendation than  that  which  we  find  in  the  analysis  of 
his  report  as  made  by  our  correspondent.  In  1865, 
when  Mr.  Wickersham  took  hold  of  the  depart- 
ment, there  were  1 ,743  graded  schools,  with  depart- 
ments for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches ;  in 
1873,  there  were  5,307  ;  in  1865.  teachers*  salaries 
amounted  to  #31.82  for  males,  for  females,  $24.21  ; 
in  1873,  niaie  teachers  received  on  an  average 
^42.69,  and  females  134.94;  in  1865,  the  cost  of 
teachers  was  12,515,528,  while  in  1873  *^  ^^^ 
1^,325,797.47.  We  need  not  pursue  our  quotations 
from  the  letter  of  our  correspondent  to  show  the  mag- 
nificent results  accomplished  by  the  common-school 
system  6f  education  as  it  is  administered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  wise  and  judicious  management  of 
Superintendent  Wickersham.  Those  who  began  this 
great  work — ^men  like  Samuel  Breck  of  Philadel- 
phia, Gov.  Geo.  Wolf,  Dr.  Wilmer  Worthington, 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Thomas  H.  Burro wes — have 
been  accorded  the  full  measure  of  praise  which  they 
so  unselfishly  earned ;  but  to  Superintendent  Wick- 
ersham is  due  the  credit  of  having  given  the  finish- 
ing strokes  to  the  system  ;  of  having  devised  the  leg- 
islation and  perfected  the  machinery  which  now 
renders  it  the  most  complete  and  liberal  means  of 
free  education  enjoyed  by  any  people  in  the  civilized 
world.  «_««^« 

CATHOLICS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

H         — 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic Benevolent  Union,  at  St.  Louis,  a 
very  warm  and  somewhat  bitter  discussion 
arose  upon  the  public  school  question.  A 
certain  Father  Phelan  offered  as  the  last  of 
a  series  the  following  resolution : 

Resohved^  That  the  present  system  of  public  schools, 
ignoring  all  supernatural  authority,  and  making  God, 
the  first  knowledge,  the  last  thing  to  be  learned,  is  a 
curse  to  our  country,  and  a  fiood-gate  of  atheism  and 
sensuality,  and  of  civil,  social  and  national  corrup- 
tion. 

This  resolution  the  author  and  others  sup- 
ported with  much  ability,  but  it  met  with 
vigorous  opposition,  and  was  finally  modified 
and  adopted  as  follows : 

Resohed^  Tha^  the  system  of  state  education  now 
established  in  most  states,  by  its  failure  to  provide 
proper  religious  instruction  for  the  young,  and  its 
enlightening  the  head  to  the  entire  neglect  of  heart 
culture,  meets  with  our  unqualified  reprobation; 
that  it  unjustly  taxes  a  large  class  of  our  people,  who 
cannot,  without  danger  to  the  faith  and  morality  of 
their  ofispring,  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Among  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  opposing  the  original  resolution 
was  Hon.  A.  M.  Kelley,  Mayor  of  Richmond. 
Mr.  Kelley  subsequently  wrote  out  his  views 
at  length  and  published  them  in  the  New 
York  Independent,    He  announces  himself 


as  a  Roman  Catholic  layman,  and  assures 
his  "Protestant  fellow-citizens  that  in  what 
he  says  he  expresses  the  convictions  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  his  fellow-Catholics, 
who  gratefully  remember  the  public  school 
as  a  source  of  whatever  education  they  or 
their  children  possess,  and  who  know  that 
among  the  most  distinguished  laymen  and 
the  most  pious  and  learned  priests  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  are  those  whose 
early  secular  training  was  in  the  public 
school.**  Our  readers  will  fhank  us  for 
giving  pretty  full  extracts  from  Mr.  Kelley* s 
able,  pointed  and  well  timed  article. 

He  first  states  his  opinion," and  that  of  the 
Catholics  who  think  with  him,  in  the  fol- 
lowing clear  and  expressive  words : 

The  imparting  of  sounds  useful^  and  exclusively 
secular  knowledge  by  teachers  of  suitable  acquirements, 
shi/l,  and  character,  chosen  mediately  by  the  I>eople, 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  is,  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  a  vnse,  be- 
neficent, and  just  system,  and  impugns  no  right  of 
conscience. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  bad  men 
have  sometimes  received  their  education  in 
the  public  schools  he  makes  this  telling  re- 
sponse : 

But  let  me  ask,  as  more  germane  to  this  discus- 
sion, what  are  the  fruits  of  a  peculiarly  clerical  con- 
trol of  education,  as  exhibited  to-day  before  the  gaze 
of  the  whole  world  ?  Who  are  they  who  are  plun- 
dering convents  and  monasteries  in  Mexico,  the 
South  American  republics,  Spain  and  Italy  ?  Who 
are  they  that  are  confiscating  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  in  all  these  States  ?  Who  are  they  who  have 
torn  from  the  trembling  hands  of  Pius  the  Ninth  the 
patrimony  of  his  predecessors  and  crowded  his  de- 
clining days  with  sorrows  ?  Who  are  they  whose 
godle!)sness  and  license  and  persecutions  have  evoked 
the  bitterest  remonstrance  and  reproach  at  the  hands 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church  on  Earth  ?  Not  Protest- 
ants, or  the  product  of  the  public  schools ;  but  Catho- 
lics, trained  for  much  the  larger  part  in  schools  ex- 
clusively under  the  control  of  Catholic  priests  or 
members  of  Catholic  religious  orders. 

Of  the  tax  argument  he  has  this  to  say  : 

The  next  objection  is  an  adroit  appeal  to  the 
love  of  justice  and  fair  play,  which  is  an  honorable 
characteristic  of  the  American  people.  Ii  is  wrong, 
say  those  who  advance  it,  to  tax  us  for  the  support  of 
schools  which  we  do  not  use.  If  by  this  it  is  meant 
to  assert  that  the  conscience  of  a  Catholic  forbids 
him  to  send  his  children  to  a  public  school,  I  take 
issue  as  to  the  fact.  The  canons  of  conscientious 
obligation  do  not  vary  with  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 
Conscience  has  nothing  to  do  with  expediency  or 
compromise.  If  it  is  unconscientious  to  day  in 
New  York  to  send  a  Catholic  .child  to  the  public 
schools,  it  was  unconscientious  thirty  years  ago.  But 
thirty  years  ago  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York — 
as  great  a  theologian  and  as  orthodox  a  Catholic  as 
the  average  Catholic  editors  of  to-day — bent  his  great 
intellect,  and  influence,  and  energy,  to  the  single  pur- 
pose of  the  complete  secularization  of  the  public 
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schools.     He  did  not  desire  to  drive  the  Catholic 
children  out,  but  only  the  Bible. 

But  if  by  this  objection  it  is  meant  to  aftirm  that 
the  State  has  no  right  to  spend  public  money  for  pur- 
poses in  which  all  the  citizens  do  not  equally  par- 
ticipate, because  of  accident  or  convenience,  or 
choice,  or  interest,  or  what  not,  then  the  argument 
proves  too  much. 

Very  few  occupy  alms-houses ;  yet  all  are  taxed 
to  support  them.  The  great  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  borne  by  all,  in  precisely  the  same 
ratio  that  the  expense  of  the  public  schools  ii;  yet 
many  citizens  pass  their  lives  without  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  civil  tribunals.  We  are  all  taxed  for  a  fire 
department ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than 
the  interest  of  various  citizens  in  its  labors.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  almost  every  department  of  pubjic 
administration. 

It  is  not  the  circumstance  that  all  do^  but  that  all 
may^  avail  themselves  of  or  be  directly  benefited  by 
a  State  institution,  that  justifies  the  use  of  public 
money  in  its  support. 

1  may  remark  that  this  was  the  earliest  form  of  ob- 
jection to  the  public  school  system  of  the  United 
States ;  but  the  proponents  of  the  objection  then 
were  the  wealthy,  who  said :  "  We  pay  and  propose 
to  continue  to  pay  for  the  education  of  our  children 
at  schools  of  our  own  choice.  What  right  have  you 
to  tax  us  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  others  ?  " 
But  the  answer  was,too  obvious.  You  are  not  taxed 
for  what  you  mmt  accept,  but  for  what  you  may  ac- 
cept. You  may  have  your  private  watchman ;  but 
you  must  also  pay  for  the  public  watchman.  You 
may  resolve  to  submit  all  your  civil  disputes  to  arbi- 
tration ;  but  you  must  help  to  support  the  civil  tri- 
bunals, nevertheless.  A  New  Yorker  you  may  never 
walk  or  drive  in  Central  Park  ;  but  you  must  pay  for 
its  improvements,  since  you  have  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  them. 

In  answer  to  the  alleged  want  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  Mr.  Kelley  states  that  out  of  112 
waking  hours  in  each  week,  during  which  a 
child  may  be  subject  to  moral  and  religious 
influences,  he  is  only  confined  in  school 
about  30,  and  that  having  82  hours  that  can 
be  devoted  to  moral  training,  if  he  does  not 
grow  up  with  a  good  character,  *'  the  fault 
may  be  in  him,  or  his  parents,  or  his  priest. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  in  the  school  sys- 
tem.** And  he  very  pertinently  adds  that 
"  if  all  these  potent  and  constantly-applied 
influences  fail,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
success  from  the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  day 
of  religious  instruction  which  is  notoriously 
all  that  is  afforded  in  the  ordinary  parish 
school.** 

In  Mr.  Kelley*s  opinion,  it  is  either  the 
public  school  or  nothing.     He  says : 

No  one  ever  has  or  ever  can  propose  a  system  which 
can  pretend  to  supplement  it.  It  has  never  been  found 
here,  and  never  found  in  any  country  whose  condi- 
tions, especially  as  to  the  form  of  government  and  the 
multiplicity  and  equality  of  denominations,  at  all 
resemble  ours. 


The  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Kelley's 
article  is  as  follows : 

It  is  a  system  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
taken  no  step  backward.     Each   year  haS  multiplied 
its  friends,  expanded  its  scope,  and  deepened  its  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  people  who  have  paid  for 
it,  used  it,  and  watched  its  operations  and  results. 
Never  introduced  into  any  commonwealth  without 
opp<»sition,  yet,  once  introduced,  it  has  never  fail«i 
to  take  vigorous  root.     Here  and  there  certain  details 
have  been  assailed;  but  the  system  itself  defies  assault, 
and   in  the  enlightened  and    mature  opinion  of  a 
people   proverbially  alive  to  their  interests,  it  has, 
after  a  protracted  trial,  vindicated  iuelf  as  the  cheap- 
est and  best  system  of  public  education   adapted  to 
our   conditions  yet  projected.     From   the  imperfec- 
tions attending  all  the  contrivances  of  man,  it  is  con- 
fessedly not  free ;  but  this  imposes  on  us  the  obliga- 
tion to  reiform  and  perfect,  not  to  destroy. 


The  Month. 


Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Bucks  county,  has  prepared  a  blank 
form  for  gathering  the  school  statistics  of 
his  county.  It  is  his  intention  to  place  one 
in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  to  be  filled 
up  and  forwarded.  We  have  met  with 
nothing  of  the  kind  more  complete,  and  if 
Mr.  Eastburn  succeeds  in  having  one  of 
them  filled  up  at  every  school,  he  will  be 
able  to  compile  the  school  statistics  of  his 
county  in  a  manner  more  full  and  accurate 
than  has  ever  to  our  knowledge  been   at- 

■ 

tempted.  

We  have  received  from  S.  D.  Ingram, 
Esq.,  County  Superintendent,  a  neat  little 
*' Directory  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
county  of  Dauphin  and  the  city  of  Harris- 
burg,  for  the  year  1873-4. ' '  This  directory- 
contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
school  officers,  superintendents,  directors 
and  teachers  in  the  city  and  county.  The 
officers  of  the  different  boards  are  given,  and 
the  teachers  are  classed  according  to  the 
kind  of  certificate  they  hold.  Such  a  pub- 
lication must  prove  very  useful. 

The  trustees,  teachers  and  students  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  at  Shippensburg, 
sometime  in  November,  went  on  an  excur- 
sion to  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia.  It  is 
spoken  of  by  those  who  participated  in  it 
as  a  very  pleasant  affair.  The  excursionists 
were  welcomed  to  Martinsburg  by  Mr.  C. 
J.  Faulkner,  Jr.,  and  he  >vras  responded  to 
by  Prof.  George  P.  Beard,  the  Principal  of 
the  School.  A  fine  collation  followed  in 
Floral  Hall.  Every  courtesy  was  extended 
to  the  excursionists,  and  all  the  Pennsylva- 
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nians  were  made  to  feel  entirely  at  home  in 
Virginia.  

Washington  County. — Supt.  W.  G.  Fee 
is  holding  a  series  of  local  institutes,  assisted 
by  certain  teachers  and  directors.  We  have 
noticed  that  institutes  were  held  at  the  fol- 
lowing places  the  first  week  of  December: 
Good  Intent,  West  Finley,  Dec.  2;  Stony 
Point,  East  Finley,  Dec.  3 ;  Prosperity, 
Morris,  Dec  4;  Amity,  Amwell,  Dec.  5.  A 
new  feature  of  these  institutes  was  that  the 
teachers  brought  with  them  their  Report 
Books^  in  order  that  comparisons  could  be 
made  in  attendance  and  classification,  etc. 


Wayne  County. — ^This  county  is  so  far 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  state  that  we  do 
not  hear  from  it  as  often  as  we  would  like. 
We  did  not  learn  the  time  of  holding  the 
institute  until  it  was  too  late  to  announce 
it  in  the  Journal.  Of  late,  however,  a 
batch  of  good  news  has  reached  us  and  we 
hasten  to  publish  it. 

Wayne  county  has  had  a  County  Normal 
School  in  operation  for  some  years.  The 
fall  term  for  the  present  year  closed  Nov. 
23.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  the  local  papers  pronounce  the 
school  a  great  success  and  congratulate 
Sup)erintendent  Allen  upon  his  efficient 
management  of  it.  The  term  closed  with 
an  entertainment  by  the  students,  which  is 
highly  spoken  of.  The  Superintendent  re- 
ceived from  the  students,  as  a  token  of 
regard,  a  beautiful  silver  butter-dish,  suit- 
ably engraved.  Several  other  professors 
also  received  valuable  presents. 

The  county  institute  held  its  annual  ses- 
sion in  Honesdale  during  the  week  com- 
mencing Nov.  24.  The  attendance  was  the 
largest  ever  known  in  the  county.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  present.  One 
teacher  holding  a  professional  certificate  is 
complained  of  as  having  stayed  away.  The 
institute  closed  with   a   musical  entertain- 


are  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  reason- 
able tuition  fees. 


ment.  

Honesdale. — We  have  received  a  circular 
of  the  Honesdale  Graded  School  for  1873- 
74.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  teachers  and 
directors,  and  a  very  carefully  arranged 
course  of  study  for  all  the  departments  of 
the  school.  In  the  highest  or  academic 
department  the  classes  study  the  languages, 
mathematics,  and  the  sciences  to  an  extent 
sufficient  for  admission  to  college.  The 
school  has  connected  with  it  a  library  of 
reference  books  and  considerable  philo- 
sophical apparatus.      Non-resident    pupils 


Clearfield. — A   private    letter    from  a 

friend  of  schools  in  Clearfield,  says: 

Our  school  affairs  are  getting  along  much  better 
than  they  did  last  year.  The  schools  have  been  filled 
earlier  this  yoar  than  ever  before,  and  I  think  with  a 
much  better  class  of  teachers.  We  have  all  our 
teachers  report  once  a  month  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, and  each  one  makes  an  effort  to  send  in  a 
good  rep>ort  We  have  district  institutes  in  nearly 
every  district  in  the  county.  The  text-books  are 
everywhere  uniform.  The  directors  visit  the  schools 
once  a  month,  as  the  law  requires,  in  all  the  districts. 
There  are  twelve  new  houses  going  up,  and  the 
teachers  and  directors  are  working  hard  to  have  good 
schools.  The  theory  of  teaching  is  studied  more 
generally  than  ever  before,  and  teachers  seem  to  be- 
gin to  realize  that  teaching  is  something  more  than 
mere  guess-work. 

Easton. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  Easton,  the  borough 
superintendent  was  relieved  from  all  duties 
that  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  office,  and 
a  person  was  elected  in  his  stead  to  act  as 
secretary,  clerk  and  librarian  of  the  Board. 
Superintendent  W.  W.  Cuttingham,  hereto- 
fore overworked,  will  appreciate  this  much 
needed  relief. 

The  Board  also  adopted  the  following 
stringent  rules  in  reference  to  absenteeism 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  : 

Rule  I.  Any  pupil  in  the  High  School,  who 
shall  be  absent  two  (2)  days  or  their  equivalent  in 
parts  of  days,  in  four  (4)  consecutive  weeks,  without 
an  excuse  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  given  by 
written  note,  satisfying  the  teacher  that  the  absence 
was  caused  by  the  pupil's  own  sickness  or  by  sick- 
ness or  death  in  the  family,  and  if,  for  other  causes, 
the  excuse  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent, 
shall  be  forthwith  suspended. 

Rule  2.  No  pupil  having  been  suspended  shall 
be  re-admitted  to  the  High  School  until  the  parest 
or  guardian  shall  have  given  satisfactory  assurance 
to  the  Superintendent  that  the  pupil  will  be  punctual 
and  regular  in  attendance  in  the  future,  and  shall 
have  obtained  an  order  from  the  Superintendent  to 
re-admit  such  pupil. 

Rule  3.  In  any  case  of  suspension  for  absence, 
the  pupil  may  be  allowed  to  retain  his  or  her  seat 
for  three  (3)  school  days,  but,  if  restored  after  that 
time,  shall  be  assigned  to  a  lower  class  in  the 
school,  unless  the  Superintendent  shall  determine 
otherwise.  Three  cases  of  tardiness,  without  a  sat- 
isfactory written  excuse,  shall  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  one  day's  absence. 

Rule  4.  Any  pupil  in  the  High  School,  whose 
average  per  cent,  shall  be  below  65  during  two  suc- 
cessive months,  or  whose  average  grade  in  any  one 
study  shall  be  below  60  for  two  successive  months, 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent  for  assign- 
ment to  a  lower  class,  and  if  such  pupil  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lowest  class  in  either  department,  such 
pupil  shall  be  returned  to  the  Grammar  School. 

Rule  5.  Any  pupil  in  the  High  School,  who  shall 
be  guilty  of  truancy,  shall  be  forthwith  suspended. 
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PERRY  COUNTY. 

New  School  House. — In  obedience  ta  a  pub- 
lished request  by  the  school  board,  the  citizens  of 
Dancannon  and  vicinity  and  the  invited  guests  met 
in  the  new  school  building,  in  that  borough,  at  2  P. 
M.,  on  Friday,  November  21,  1873. 

After  an  hour  had  been  given  to  the  inspection  of 
the  building  and  furniture,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Mr.  Abner  Vanfossen,  President  of  the 
school  board,  who  called  upon  Rev.  Cooper  to  open 
the  exercises  with  prayer.  Addresses  followed,  by 
Silas  Wright,  Co.  Su|>t.,  Revs.  Cooper  and  Graham, 
Jos.  E  Jackson  and  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Vanfossen, 
directors.  The  Duncannon  band  discoursed  excel- 
lent music.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  7  P. 
M.  at  the  Presbyterian  church.  About  300  people 
were  present  in  the  evening  who  were  addressed  by 
Rev.  Cooper,  Silas  Wright,  Jos.  E.  Jackson,  E.  U. 
M.  Zeigler,  H.  J.  Secrist,  W.  J.  Stewart  and  Abner 
Vanfossen.  Excellent  vocal  music  enlivened  the 
evening  session. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  containing  four  large 
rooms  intended  for  a  primary  school,  two  interme- 
diate schools  and  a  high  school.  These  rooms  are 
famished  with  Excelsior  parent  desks  and  seats,  and 
the  wall,  above  the  wainscoting,  so  prepared  that  it 
may  all  be  converted  into  blackboard  surface. 

The  stepA  of  the  stairways  are  made  of  ash,  and 
the  floors  of  Carolina  pine.  While  nothing  has  been 
'done  for  mere  ornament^  everything  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  convenience  and  comfort,  and  that  at  a 
cost  of  about  $8,000,  A  skilled  mechanic  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  the  building  for  the  school 
directors,  and  doubtless  saved  for  the  town  several 
thousand  dollars  of  expense,  besides  insuring  good 
workmanship  in  every  part  of  the  building.  The 
expressions  of  satisfaction  showered  upon  the  direc- 
tors, and  the  vote  of  thanks  offered  and  approved  by 
•ne  loud  aye^  at  the  afternoon  meeting,  satisfy  your 
correspondent  that  the  educational  progress  of  Dun- 
cannon  will  henceforth  keep  pace  with  her  other  im- 
provements. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 


The  following  circular  letter  was  sent  from 
the  School  Department  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned, November  6th,  1873: 

To  the  Principals  and  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  State 

Normal  Schools  : 

Gentlemen  :  A  change  in  circumstances  relating 
to  the  State  Normal  Schools  calls  for  a  change  in  the 
law  creating  them.  leading  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature express  a  desire  for  such  a  change,  and  ex- 
pect the  draft  of  a  bill  to  that  effect  to  b^  placed  in 
their  hands  early  in  the  coming  session.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  I  hereby  call  a  meeting  of  those  directly 
interested  in  Normal  Schools,  to  be  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  School  Department,  on  Tuesday,  December 
2d,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Principals  of  all  the  schools  be  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  that  each  board  of  trustees  be  represented  by  at 
least  one  or  two  of  their  number. 

It  is  purposed  that  the  subject  of  changes  in  the 
Normal  School  law  be  considered  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  that  a  special  meeting  of 
Principals  be  held  on  Wednesday  morning  for  the 


purpose  of  amending  the  courses  of  study  and  in- 
ternal regulations  of  the  schools. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Supf.  Common  Schools, 

In  response  to  this  invitation  the  follow- 
ing, gentlemen  representing  the  different 
schools  assembled  as  designated  on  the  day- 
appointed  : 

First  District,  (West  Chester,)  George  L.  Maris, 
Principal,  and  Wm.  B.  Waddell  and  Josiah  Hoopes, 
Trustees. 

Second  District,  (Millersville,)  Edward  Brooks, 
Principal,  and  A,  L.  Hayes,  }acob  G.  Peters  and 
Jacob. M.  Frantz,  Trustees. 

Third  District,  (Kutztown,)  A.  R.  Home, 
Principal,  and  H.  H.  Swartz  and  B.  E.  Kramlich, 
Trustees. 

Fifth  District,  (Mansfield,)  J.  N.  Fradenburg, 
Principal,  and  S  B.  Elliott,  F.  A.  Allen  and  A.  M. 
Spencer,  Trustees. 

Sixth  District,  (Bloomsburg,)  T.  L..  Griswold, 
Principal,  and  John  A.  Funston,  Trustee. 

Seventh  District,  (Shippensburg  )  George  P. 
Beard,  Principal,  and  S.  M.  Wherry  and  E.  J. 
McCune.  Trustees. 

Eighth  District,  (Lock  Haven,)  A.  N.  Raub 
and  S.  D   Ball,  Trustees. 

Ninth  District,  (Indiana,)  John  Sutton  and  Dr. 
Geo.  R.  Lewis,  Trustees. 

Tenth  District,  (California,)  C.  L.  Ehrenfeld, 
Principal,  and  A.  B.  Smith,  Trustee. 

Twelfth  District,  (Edinboro.)  J.  A.  Cooper, 
Principal,  and  Asa  Wellman,  Trustee. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
the  State  Superintendent.  Hon.  Wm.  B. 
Waddell  was  elected  President,  and  Hon. 
A.  L.  Hayes,  Vice  President.  Messrs. 
Houck  and  Beistle,  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment, acted  as  secretaries.  Governor  Hart- 
ran  ft,  upon  invitation,  appeared  and  took  a 
seat  in  the  convention.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent stated  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  presented  for  consideration  a  draft  of  a 
supplement  to  the  Normal  School  law.  This 
was  taken  up  by  sections,  discussed  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions,  variously 
amended,  and  finally  adopted  as  follows  : 

AN   ACT 
To  further  provide  for  the  due  Training  of  Tecuhers 
for  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State, 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and'House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  several 
Normal  School  districts  shall  remain  as  now  legally 
constituted. 

Sec,  2.  That  Normal  schools  in  the  districts  now 
without  them  shall  be  established  and  become  State 
institutions  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions provided  in  the  act  of  May  twentieth,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  its  sup- 
plements. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  pecuniary  and  other  aifairs  of  each 
State  Normal  school  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
eighteen  trustees,  twelve  elected  by  the  contributors 
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or  stockholders,  and  six  appointed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools. 

Sec,  4.  That  the  trustees  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tributors or  stockholders  shall  be  elected  from  their 
own  number,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May  ^nually. 

Sic.  5.  That  the  contributors  or  stockholders  shall 
at  the  annual  meeting  select  and  nominate  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  twice  as 
many  persons  as  are  to  be  appointed,  from  whom,  if 
satisfactory  to  him,  he  shall  appoint  the  required 
number  to  act  in  the  board  as  trustees  on  the  part  of 
the  state;  but  if  the  nominations  so  made  be  not 
satisfactory  to  the  said  Superintendent  of  Com  mon 
Schools,  he  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Governor,  choose  others  deemed  more  suitable. 

Sec.  6.  That  at  the  first  annual  meeting  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  of  the  contributors  or  stockhold- 
ers of  all  Normal  schools  now  acting  as  State  insti- 
tutions, and  at  a  meeting  of  the  contributors  or  stock- 
holders of  all  Normal  school  associations  about  to 
apply  to  the  proper  authorities  for  recognition  as 
State  Normal  schools,  twelve  persons  shall  be  elected 
trustees  on  the  part  of  such  contributors  or  stock- 
holders, four  to  serve  for  one  year,  four  for  two 
years,  four  for  three  years,  and  thereafter  only  four 
persons  are  to  be  elected  annually  to  serve  for  three 
years;  and  at  the  same  time  said  meetings  of  con- 
tributors or  stockholders  shall  nominate  twelve  per- 
sons to  the  State  Superintendent  uf  Common  Schools 
from  whom,  if  satisfactory,  or  if  not  as  hereinbefore 
directed,  he  shall  appoint  two  trustees  to  serve  for 
one  yiar,  two  for  two  years,  two  for  three  years;  the 
nominations  for  all  subsequent  yeans  being  limited  to 
four  and  the  appointments  to  two  to  serve  for  three 
years. 

Sec.  7.  That  seven  trustees  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  and  that  after 
the  approval  provided  for  in  Section — of  the  Act  of 
1857,  all  changes  in  by-laws  and  rules  for  regulating 
the  proceedings  of  the  board  must  be  approved  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  two 
classes  of  trustees  in  the  board  shall  be  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  upon  three  State  trustees  demanding  it  in 
writing,  any  question  must  be  submitted  to  each  class 
separately,  and  be  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  those 
present  of  each  class,  before  it  can  be  adopted ;  and 
in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  trustees  elect- 
^  by  the  stockholders  and  the  trustees  appointed 
I9  the  State,  the  question  at  issue  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  State  Superintendent  for  his  decision. 

^c.  9.  That  all  state  appropriations  made  directly 
to  Normal  schools,  shall  be  distributed  through  a 
commission  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
^l  on  such  conditions  as  shall  protect  the  interests 
of  the  state  and  do  exact  and  equal  justice  to  the 
■everal  schools ;  and  the  conditions  of  all  such  ap- 
propriations, when  made  to  aid  students  in  becoming 
teachers,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  law  making  them. 

^('  lo.  That  if  the  contributors  or  stockholders 
of  any  existing  State  Normal  school  shall  decide  by 
formal  vote  at  a  meeting  called  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, to  be  thereafter  governed  strictly  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
"jed  and  fifty-seven,  providing  for  the  due  training 
of  teachers,  to  such  school  the  provisions  of  this  act 
J*Wiftg  to  trustees  and  appropriations  shall  not  apply ; 
"Jt  the  accepting  hereafter  on  the  part  of  any  school 
of  an  appropriation  from  the  State  for  any  purpose, 


except  as  aid  to  students,  shall  be  considered  an  ac- 
ceptance on  its  part  of  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec,  II.  That  the  board  of  examiners  to  examine 
the  graduating  classes  at  the  several  State  Normal 
schools,  shall  consist  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  or  his  deputy,  three  county, 
city,  or  borough  superintendents  of  schools,  or 
teachers  of  well  known  ability,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  graduate  of  a  State  Normal  school,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the 
principal  of  the  school  at  which  the  examination 
shall  be  held ;  the  three  superintendents  of  schools 
or  teachers  to  be  appointed  annually  to  attend  with 
the  State  Superintendent  or  Deputy  the  examinations 
at  all  the  schools,  to  be  paid  for  their, services  five 
dollars  a  day  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Sec.  12  The  annual  examination  of  practical 
teachers  for  State  certificates  under  the  law,  shall 
take  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  School  Department 
at  Harrisburg,  at  a  time  appointed  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, and  be  conducted  by  the  board  of 
Normal  school  examiners,  except  that  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  serve  as 
an  examiner  instead  of  a  Principal  of  a  Normal 
school. 

Sec.  13.  That  no  person  shall  graduate  at  a  State 
Normal  school  or  receive  a  State  certificate  as  a 
practical  teacher,  unless  by  the  affirmative  vote  of 
four  out  of  the  five  members  of  the  board  of 
examiners. 

Sec.  14.  That  a  meeting  of  the  principals  of  the 
several  Normal  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
upon  a  general  course  of  study  and  arranging  other 
matters  coming  within  their  jurisdiction  as  a  body, 
shall  be  called  at  Harrisburg  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary,  or 
upon  a  request  so  to  do  made  by  three  Principals  of 
State  Normal  schools. 

Sec  15.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  ; 

Resolved  J  That  the  State  Superintendent  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  this  act  as  amended  by  this  con- 
vention, and  present  it  to  the  next  Legislature  for 
passage  as  the  action  and  at  the  request  of  this  con- 
vention. 

Resolved f  That  the  minimum  age  of  those  who 
receive  State  aid  as  teachers,  shall  be  reduced  from 
seventeen  to  sixteen  years. 

Resohed,  That  the  State  Superintendent  was,  by 
motion,  requested  to  ask  of  the  Legislature  that  the 
State  aid  to  teacher-students  be  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  a  week,  instead  of  fifty  cents  as  heretofore. 

MEETING  OF  PRINCIPALS. 

The  principals  of  the  Normal  Schools  or- 
ganized a  special  meeting  on  Wednesday 
morning,  which  continued  in  session  during 
the  entire  day.  Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  of 
Millersville,  acted  as  President,  and  Prof. 
Geo.  L.  Maris,  of  West  Chester,  performed 
the  duties  of  Secretary.  Much  business 
appertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  schools 
was  transacted.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
elementary  course  was  considerably  changed, 
the  changes  made  not  to  take  effect,  how- 
ever, during  the  present  school  year,  and  is 
now  as  follows : 
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Resolved,  That  the  Elementary  Course  embrace  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Orthography,  Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic.  Geography,  Grammar,  and  ad- 
ditional branches  as  follows  : 

Book  KeepiftfT^ — A  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples, together  with  use  of  checks,  notes,  drafts,  etc. 

Geometry. — Plane  Geometry. 

Physiology. — As  much  as  found  in  a  medium-sized 
text-book. 

Rhetoric, — As  found  in  ordinary  text  books. 

Drawing  — Two  of  Bartholomew's  drawing  books, 
or  an  equivalent,  and  six  months'  practice  in  free- 
hand drawing  upon  the  blackboard. 

Practice  of  Teaching. — This  to  include  45  minutes 
daily  practice  in  the  Model  School,  during  one-half 
of  the  school  year,  and  two  meetings  each  week  for 
the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  Theory  of  Teaching  must  be  commenced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  and  continued  dur- 
ing the  entire  course. 

A  resolution  was  passed  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ing the  school  year  to  forty  weeks.  This 
resolution  requires  the  approval  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  which  has  not  yet  been 
given. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  requiring  the 
principal  of  one  Normal  school  expelling  a 
pupil,  to  notify  the  principals  of  the  other 
schools  of  the  fact. 

Section  eleven  of  the  proposed  act  as 
passed  by  the  convention  of  trustees  and 
principals  was  modified. 

No  meeting  of  those  connected  with  Nor- 
mal Schools  previously  held  equalled  that  of 
December  2d  and  3d  in  numbers,  character, 
or  spirit.  The  system  is  consolidating. 
The  relation  between  the  private  and  public 
interests  in  the  Normal  schools  will  soon  be 
more  clearly  defined.  And  with  an  improved 
sentiment  among  the  people  in  their  favor 
and  increased  state  aid,  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  make 
rapid  improvement  in  the  work  of  supplying 
the  State  with  a  full  corps  of  trained  teachers. 


Western  Pennsylvania. 


BY  REV.  M.  B.  SLOAN. 

IN  our  last  we  announced  that  we  would  lay  before 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  the  **time  grade," 
prepared  by  City  Supt.  John  Davis,  for  the  use  of 
the  schools  of  Allegheny  city,  but,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  board  of  control  did  not  hoM  a  meeting 
this  month,  we  are  unable  to  fulfil  our  promise.  We 
hope  to  present  it  next  month.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  Allegheny  City  has  some  excellent  public 
schools,  and  if  Mr*  Davis  shall  be  able  to  improve 
them  very  materially,  they  will  certainly  challenge 
comparison  with  any  in  the  State. 

We  visited  the  Fifth  ward  school  recently.  Mr  J. 
M.Conroy  is  principal  of  this  school.    He  is  assisted 
by  eighteen  lady  teachers,  and  the  fact  that  twelve  of 
them  subscribe  for  the  Journal  should  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  interest  in  their  profession. 


Pittsburgh. — At  their  December  meeting,  the 
central  board  of  education  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  City  Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey,  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  "  mechanics*  and  news-boys'," 
school  The  school  is  designed  to  afford  our  boys 
and  young  men,  learning  their  trades  in  our  different 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  also  the  news- 
boys, an  opportunity  to  pursue  such  studies  as  will 
best  qualify  them  for  business.  It  is  believed  thai 
such  a  school  has  a  large  field  of  usefulness  here, 
where  there  are  so  many  young  men  who  need  such 
an  opportunity,  and  it  is  also  believed  that  they  will 
appreciate  the  action  of  the  board  and  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits.  Mr.  Luckey  has  been  consid- 
ering this  enterprise  for  some  time  and  urging  its 
importance  upon  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
central  board  of  education,  and  we  congratulate  him 
and  them  upon  the  disposition  made  of  it.  We  wish 
it  every  success  The  school  will  be  held  in  the 
Ralston  public  school-house,  and  will  be  opened  as 
soon  as  practicable.  It  has  not  yet  been  announced 
who  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  it. 

As  indicating  the  rapid  growth  of  our  city  and  the 
popularity  of  our  public  schools,  we  cite  the  state- 
ment of  City  Sapt.  Luckey,  that  the  enrollment  of 
pupils  for  the  month  of  November,  1873.  was  over 
a  thousand  more  than  for  the  same  month  in  1872. 
This  report  shows  the  enrollment  of  pupils  to  be 
15,925,  with  an  average  attendance  of  13,285.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  is  370,  with  a  monthly 
outlay  for  salaries  of  ^23,669.70. 

The  Washington  School,  Pittsburgh.— Vir.  T.  Jeff. 
Duncan  presides  over  the  affairs  of  this  school,  with 
Miss  H.  L  Mulhattan  as  assistant  principal,  and  a 
corps  of  experienced  teachers.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively new  school,  having  been  organized  only  about 
seven  years  since,  being  located  in  what  was  formerly 
the  borough  of  Lawrenceville.  The  growth  of  this 
school  and  many  of  the  others  in  the  "  new  districts" 
is  almost  marvelous.  Beginning  with  o^ie  school- 
house  and  four  or  five  teachers,  there  are  now  two 
buildings  with  seventeen  or  eighteen  teachers.  We 
noticed  a  new  feature  in  school  discipline  here  which 
we  wish  to  mention,  as  it  seems  admirably  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  most  of 
our  city  schools,  pupils  who  have  failed  in  their  les- 
sons, been  tardy,  or  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor,  are 
often  "kept  in  school"  after  the  others  have  been 
dismissed  by  their  respective  teachers,  thus  often  re- 
quiring many  of  the  teachers  to  remain  day  after  day. 
This  is  avoided  by  the  plan  adopted  here.  There  is 
one  room  in  the  building  called  the  **  reformed  school 
room  "  When  a  pupil  has  broken  any  rule  or  done 
anything  for  which  he  should  be  corrected,  his  name 
is  written  upon  the  black-board  under  a  column 
headed  "  reform  school." 

At  the  close  of  school  in  the  afternoon,  all  pupils 
throughout  the  building  whose  names  have  thus  been 
recorded,  report  themselves,  without  further  notice 
from  their  respective  teachers,  to  the  reform  school, 
where  their  cases  are  examined  into  by  the  principal, 
and  such  punishment  inflicted  as  he  may  think  best. 
In  aggravated  cases  the  testimony  of  the  teacher  in- 
terested is  called  for.  This  manner  of  discipline,  it 
seems,  not  only  saves  the  time  of  many  of  the  teach- 
ers, but  actually  prevents  pupils  from  breaking  the 
rules  of  the  school,  as  they  very  much  dread  the  idea 
of  being  sent  to  the  "reform  school,"  and  also  of 
having  his  name  displayed  before  the  whole  school 
and  any  visitors  who  may  come  in  during  the  daj. 
We  hear  that  this  system  has  been  adopted  by  some 
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Other  principals  in  this  city,  all  of  whom  express 
themselves  pleased  with  the  results. 

Forest  county  institute  was  held  at  Tionesta,  com- 
mencing Dec.  1st.  We  were  there  only  a  part  of  a 
day,  and  cannot  j  peak  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  exercises.  Dep.  Supt.  Robt.  Curry,  and  W.  N. 
Hull,  of  Pittsburgh,  were  the  instructors.  Mr.  Curry 
delivered  two  lectures,  and  Mr.  Hull  gave  an  elocu- 
tionary entertainment.  Supt.  S.  F.  Rohrer  is  very 
much  interested  in  his  work.  Supt.  J.  E.  Wood,  of 
Clarion  county,  was  present  one  day. 

On  our  way  to  Cameron  county,  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  the  schools  of  Oil  Citv,  presided  over 
by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Kincaide  and  J.  P.  EUinwood,  with 
an  unusually  well-qualified  corps  of  assistants.  Miss 
Florence  J.  Matt^son  is  assistant  principal  to  Mr. 
Kincaide,  Mr.  S.  D.  Owen  holding  the  same  position 
in  the  school  of  which  Mr.  EUinwood  is  principal. 

Cameron  county  institute  was  held  at  Emporium, 
beginning  Dec.  ist.  The  instructors  were  Messrs. 
J.H.  Shumaker  and  C.  H.  Verrill,  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Martin.  Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  of  Edinboro  State  Nor- 
noal  School,  wa.s  present  one  day,  and  gave  instruction 
in  "  Theory  and  Practice."  Lectures  were  delivered 
by  C.  H.  Verrill,  of  New  York,  State  Supt.  Wick- 
ensham.  and  W.  S.  Andrews,  of  New  York.  The 
large  hall  was  packed,  it  being  estimated  that  there 
were  between  six  and  seven  hundred  persons  present. 
Mr.  Andrews'  lecture  was  serio-comic  in  its  nature 
and  was  well  received.  Mrs.  Martin's  elocutionary 
entertainment  on  Wednesday  evening  was  also  largely 
attended,  and  was  pronounced  a  rich  treat.  J.  B. 
Johnson,  Coimty  Superintendent,  certainly  knows 
howto  "getup"  and  "run"  an  institute  so  as  to 
make  it  a  success.  There  are  only  about  thirty 
teachers,  we  believe,  in  the  county,  and  yet  the  atten- 
dance during  the  day  was  as  large  as  in  many  coun- 
ties having  two  hundred  teachers ;  and  as  to  the 
evening  sessions  we  never  saw  them  excelled  either 
as  to  numbers  or  as  to  the  interest  manifested. 

Having  severed  our  connection  with  the  publish- 
ing house  of  A.  H.  English  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
associated  with  that  of  Sheldon  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
correspondents  will  please  address  us  at  No.  175, 
Liberty  street,  PitUburgh,  care  of  R.  S.  Davis  &  Co., 
where  we  shall  also  be  pleased  to  see  our  friends. 
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ONE  of  the  most  noted  products  of 
American  institutions  are  our  free 
school  systems.  Great  curiosity  concern- 
ing them  has  existed  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Vienna  Exposi- 
tion made  earnest  exertions  to  have  them 
fully  represented  therein.  Pressing  invita- 
tions from  these  authorities  were  sent  to  this 
country  to  forward  the  best  we  had  in  the 
line  of  our  school  affairs  ;  they  even  went  so 
^r  as  to  intimate  that  they  hoped  we  would 
do  this  whatever  else  we  left  undone. 

Pennsylvania  was  especially  interested  in 
making  a  good  show  at  Vienna.  The  year 
1876,  the  time  of  the  great  Centennial  Ex- 
position to  be  held  in  her  own  chief  city,  is 


rapidly  approaching:.  She  had  every  op- 
portunity to  place  European  nations  under 
obligations  to  her — to  make  them  her  debt- 
ors. This  was  more  true  in  an  educational 
way  perhaps  than  in  any  other.  As  a  sys- 
tem the  provisions  she  has  made  for  the 
education  of  her  people  is  unrivaled  in  this 
country.  During  the  last  ten  years  her 
educational  growth  has  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  With  the 
necessary  effort  she  could  have  done  herself 
honor  at  Vienna.  But  more  clamorous 
interests  pressed  legislative  action  in  a 
different  direction.  No  adequate  effort  was 
made  by  municipal  action  to  secure  repre- 
sentation. Philadelphia  herself  strangely 
folded  her  hands,  blind  to  the  claims 
of  the  most  important  interest  of  the 
hour.  She  was  represented  at  Vienna  in  a 
kind  of  indefinite  way,  but  her  school  sjrs- 
tem  was  not.  There  was  no  one  there  to 
explain  even  the  few  reports  and  forms  we 
h?d  trusted  to  chance  in  sending  over.  We 
thus  lost  our  opportunity.  Massachusetts 
and  Boston  were  allowed  to  win,  almost 
without  competition,  grand  diplomas  and 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  school  systems 
certainly  not  equal  as  organizations  to  our 
own.  They  deserve  all  they  obtained. 
When  Pennsylvania  statesmanship  shall  be- 
come more  far-sighted  and  Pennsylvania 
patriotism  broader,  we  too  will  be  able  to 
win  like  honors. 

But  as  we  had  no  one  at  the  Exhibition 
to  report  to  us  directly  concerning  educa- 
tion there  we  take  second-hand,  from  the 
Massachusetts  Teacher,  some  extracts  from 
an  article  by  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superin- 
tendent of  Boston  Public  Schools,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  international  jury : 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  was  the  first  that 
contained  an  educational  department,  and  to  Napo- 
leon III.  belongs  the  credit  of  having  suggested  it ; 
and,  in  view  of  the  great  interest  which  attended 
this  experiment,  Baron  Schwartz,  a  most  enlight- 
ened and  liberal-minded  man,  determined,  not 
only  to  follow  the  example  o'  Napoleon  in  thi.*; 
respect,  but  to  make  Group  26,  the  designation  of  the 
educational  department,  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
Vienna  Exposition.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to 
procure  a  complete  exhibition  of  American  educa- 
tion, as  he  had  acquired  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  excellence  of  our  school  systems  from  a  semi- 
ofHcial  book  on  the  subject,  by  M.  Hippeau,  of  France. 
The  result  at  Vienna  showed  an  immense  improve- 
ment on  the  educational  group  at  Paris.  Nearly  every 
European  government,  except  that  of  Great  Britain, 
made  liberal  provision  for  the  proper  presentation  of 
the  means,  appliances,  and  results  of  their  educational 
systems,  designating  their  most  distinguished  educa- 
tors to  serve  on  the  International  Jury  for  (iroup  26, 
and  defraying  their  expenses.  In  taking  a  general  view 
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of  Group  26,  it  was  obvious  that  to  Austria  belonged 
the  first  rank,  both  for  extent  and  excellence,  as  well  as 
for  orderly  arrangement ;  the  states  of  the  German  Em- 
pire came  next  and  at  slight  distance,  its  collections 
being  displayed  in  a  palatial  pavilion  erected  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Then  followed 
France  and  Switzerland  with  fine  shows.  Russia, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Hungary, 
British  India,  Roumania,  and  Brazil  contributed 
valuable  and  interesting  collections.  America  stood 
perhaps  better  comparatively  in  this  group  than  in  any 
other,  with  the  possible  f^xception  of  that  which  com- 
prised machinery. 

The  national  school -houses  were  the  first  objects 
of  interest,  of  which  there  were  four,  the  Swedish, 
Austrian,  Portuguese  and  American.  The  Swedish 
edifice  was  truly  a  thing  of  beauty ;  it  was  entered 
for  a  prize,  not  as  a  school-house,  but  as  a  specimen 
of  carpentry — a  trade  in  which,  perhaps,  the  Swedes 
have  no  superiors.  It  was  designed  as  a  model  rural 
school- room,  and  a  dwelling  under  the  same  roof  for 
the  family  of  the  teacher ;  and  it  is  difRcult  to  see  how 
it  couldbe  improved,  either  as  to  respect  to  workman- 
ship or  design.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  wood,  an 
admirable  pine,  was  nowhere  covered  up  by  paint.  I 
procured  plans  and  views  of  this  structure,  and  of  the 
Austrian  school-house,  for  insertion  in  my  report  to 
the  Legislature.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  my  readers 
an  idea  of  the  completeness  and  perfection  of  the 
fittings,  apparatus,  and  appliances  with  which  the 
Swedish  school  room  was  supplied.  They  were  the 
admiration  of  every  spectator;  they  were  observed 
and  studied  by  school-men  with  intense  interest; 
often  I  went  and  took  my  seat  in  the  teacher's  ch^ir 
to  enjoy  the  charming  spectacle;  and  as  Bishop 
Frazer  said  of  one  of  our  own  schools,  I  often  wished 
that  by  some  magic  power  I  could  put  this  exquisite 
edifice,  with  its  precious  contents,  under  a  glass  case, 
and  transport  it  to  our  shores,  for  the  inspection  of 
every  lover  of  the  common  school.  But  what  were 
those  contents  ?  The  list  would  be  too  long  for  this 
article,  and  yet  there  was  no  crowded  appearance. 
There  were  blackboards  of  the  most  perfect  pattern 
and  material ;  there  were  the  best  maps,  mounted 
in  the  best  way  for  beauty,  use  and  durability ;  there 
were  charts  for  history,  charts  for  reading,  tablets 
illustrating  natural  history,  beautiful  cases  filled  with 
sets  of  specimens  for  teaching  natural  history,  physi- 
cal apparatus,  herbariums,  gl.ibes  and  geometrical 
forms,  an  ingenious  reckoning  machine,  boy*s  mus- 
kets and  uniforms  for  military  drill ;  and  in  a  small 
side-room  an  admirable  folks'  library  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  school  district.  The  furniture  for  pupils 
consisted  of  single  desks  and  seats  made  wholly  of 
wood,  the  idea  of  which  was  carried  from  the  Quincy 
School  in  B(  ston,  to  Sweden,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  by  Silgistrom,  a  distinguished  educator, 
who  wrote  an  admirable  book  on  American  education. 

The  Austrian  school-house  was  erected  under  the 
direction  and  at  the  expense  of  an  association  of  gen- 
tlemen formed  for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  substantial, 
comely  structure,  two  stories  high,  built  of  brick  and 
covered  with  mastic.  On  the  lower  6oor  was  the 
dwelling  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  a  good  sized  room 
containing  a  great  variety  of  illustrative  apparatus, 
such  as  weights  and  measures,  sets  of  specimens  of 
natural  history,  beautifully  arranged,  and  miniature 
models  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  utensils. 
Here,  also,  was  a  small  room  furnished  with  thieeor 
four  desks  for  the  occupancy  of  pupils  who  might  be 
sent  from  the  school-room  for  misconduct.    On  the 


second  floor  was  the  well-proportioned  school-room , 
furnished  with  double  desks,  which  with  all  the  other 
Internal  wood- work,  were  stained  with  a  color  re- 
sembling black  walnut,  yet  so  as  to  leave  visible,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  grain  of  the  wood,  thus  produc- 
ing a  very  pleasing  effect.  Fool^rests  were  provided 
for  the  pupils,  an  improvement  which  I  observed 
also  in  the  newer  school  houses  in  the  various  Ger- 
man cities.  Besides  excellent  wardrobes,  there  was 
adjacent  to  the  school-room  a  commodious  apartment 
for  the  use  of  the  girls  while  engaged  with  their 
needle  work. 

Near  the  school-house  was  a  oue-story  building, 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  was 
divided  into  apartments  for  the  schoolmaster^s  cow, 
pig  and  poultry,  and  for  storing  fuel ;  the  other  end 
was  devoted  to  a  gymnasium  for  use  in  the  winter 
season  and  during  inclement  weather,  and  for  a 
boys'  workshop,  which  was  supplied  with  a  variety 
of  tools  for  different  kinds  of  woodwork.  Near 
this  building  was  an  apiary  furnished  with  several 
hives  of  "  busy  bees,"  which  were  probably  intended 
as  an  appropriate  example  of  industry  for  the  papils, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
revenue  of  the  schoolmaster.  Various  appropriate 
mottoes  were  handsomely  inscribed  both  upon  the 
outside  and  inside  of  the  school-house  and  gymna- 
sium. The  grounds  about  the  building,  comprising 
perhaps  half  an  acre,  were  handsomely  laid  out,  the 
part  ia  front  of  the  gymnasium  being  appropriated 
to  gymnastic  exercises  and  play,  while  the  rest  was 
mostly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  miniature  botan- 
ical garden  and  experimental  farm  and  forestry. 
The  ruling  idea  in  designing  this  establishment  was 
to  show  how  to  combine  good  taste  and  convenience 
with  the  strictest  economy  in  building  a  rural  school- 
house;  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  was  certainly 
a  marvelous  success,  and  well  deserving  of  a  high 
honor. 

The  Portuguese  school-house  was  very  different 
from  those  described,- and  not  at  all  equal  to  them; 
and  yet  it  was  highly  creditable  to  the  Portuguese 
nation 

In  the  American  school-house  our  country  gained 
no  laurels ;  there  was  not  the  first  sign  of  anything 
which  could  be  called  taste  about  it,  either  within  or 
without.  A  German  pedagogist  on  inspecting  it, 
would  not  be  long  in  concluding  that  the  edifice, 
with  its  fittings  and  furnishings,  was  the  product  of 
minds  which  had  not  yet  quite  exhausted  the  whole 
subject  of  education.  When  the  job  was  finished 
by  the  contractor  and  turned  over  to  the  commis- 
sioner, he  felt  at  once  that  he  had  an  elephant  on 
his  hands.  It  would  be  assumed,  of  course,  by 
visitors  that  it  was  the  embodiment  of  the  American 
idea  of  a  model  school-bouse.  This  would  never  do 
while  such  a  thing  as  the  admirable  Swedish  school- 
house  stood  within  a  few  rods  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
After  much  puzzlement,  it  was  finally  decided  to  put 
up  a  sign  to  tell  all  the  world  that  this  was  not  the  best 
thing  we  could  do  in  the  way  of  building  a  school- 
house.  But  how  should  the  announcement  be 
worded  ?  Here  was  a  problem  to  exercise  Yankee 
ingenuity.  Finally  it  was  determined  to  christen  it 
the  *'  American  Rural  School  house."  So  the  im- 
portant information  was  posted  over  the  door  on  a 
tablet,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  gotten  up  by 
robbing  some  American  school-house  of  the  most 
rural  type  of  its  oblong  wooden  blackboard,  and 
chalking  upon  it  in  Roman  capitals  the  important 
words. 
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In  external  appearance  it  had  a  general  resem- 
blance lo  some  of  the  district  school-houses  of  a 
somewhat  modem  date  which  one  might  find  in  some 
of  the  most  educationally  backward  country  towns 
of  Massachusetts.  It  was  clapboarded  and  painted  a 
light  gray  color.  It  contained  a  school-room,  a 
smaller  apartment,  and  two  entries.  To  its  credit  it 
should  be  said  that  the  school-room  was  of  fair  size 
and  proportion ;  and  I  believe  this  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  said  with  truth  in  its  favor.  It  was  badly 
lighted,  having  windows  on  the  three  sides  instead 
of  one,  or  at  most  two ;  the  windows  were  absurdly 
narrow ;  to  show  that  we  Americans  do  not  forget 
ventilation,  two  very  diminutive  iron  ventilation 
registers  were  placed  in  the  wall  one  at  the  top  and 
the  other  at  the  bottom,  which  reminded  me  of  a 
rural  school-house  in  a  New  England  State  of  which 
I  knew,  the  ventilation  of  which  was  attempted  by 
means  of  an  inch-and-half  lead  pipe,  leading  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  roof.  These  registers  opened  into 
no  ventiduct^  although  there  was  a  dummy  ventilating 
capon  the  ridge-pole  of  the  building.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  were  covered  with  canvas  instead  of 
plaster,  and  this  was  papered  with  a  somewhat  showy 
wall  paper ;  portions  of  this  paper  on  the  wall  being 
painted  black  to  represent  blackboard.  Some  maps 
and  charts  were  hung  on  the  walls  without  regard 
tosystenor  completeness,  and  some  miscellaneous 
school-books  were  scattered  about  on  the  table  and 
desks.  The  platform  was  covered  with  a  Brussels 
carpet  which  was  not  remarkably  congruous  with  the 
notion  of  a  rural  school.  The  rest  of  the  description 
of  this  school-room  would  consist  mainly  of  an 
enumeration  of  the  desirable  things  which  it  did  not 
contain.  Owing  to  its  favorable  location  and  the 
remarkable  sign  over  the  door,  it  naturally  had  many 
visitors,  buf  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  much 
copied  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  passing  through  the  educational  courts  of  dif- 
ferent  countries  the  American  visitor  would,  I  think, 
be  struck  with  the  varied  and  profuse  display  of  the 
cunning  work  of  school-girls*  hands.  If  he  should 
go  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Swiss  department  he 
would  find  huge  portfolios,  to  the  leaves  of  which 
were  attached  in  a  tasteful  manner  a  great  number 
of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of  needle-work, 
made  by  school- girls;  and  this  was  but  a  type  of 
what  might  everywhere  be  seen.  I  neither  saw  or 
heard  of  a  girls'  school  in  Europe  where  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hands  was  not  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  education  of  the  brains.  In  the  most  fa- 
mous High  School  for  girls  in  Berlin,  I  saw  in  the 
school  room  occupied  by  the  highest  class  a  larg^ 
table  for  cutting  out  work,  and  an  American  sewing- 
machine.  In  respect  to  this  branch  of  practical  edu- 
ction, it  seems  to  me  that  American  educators 
nilght  learn  a  profitable  lesson  from  the  example  of 
Eorope. 

In  the  matter  of  school  furniture,  I  think  America 
may  justly  claim  the  pre-eminence.  The  twelve  sin- 
gle desks  and  chairs  in  oak,  representing  all  sizes, 
irom  that  of  the  lowest  Primary  to  that  of  the  Nor 
nial  school,  from  the  establishment  of  Joseph  L.  Ross 
in  Boston,  which  were  symmetrically  arranged  in  the 
alcove  appropriated  to  the  Boston  collective  educa- 
tional exhibition,  were  the .  admiration  of  every  ob- 
server, (and  their  number  was  millions.  It  was  no 
doubt  the  best  furniture  yet  produced  in  the  world, 
and  yet  it  was  taken  out  of  the  shop  just  as  it  was 
made  for  sale  to  the  customers  in  the  ordinary  way. 
All  this  furniture  was  disposed  of  in  specimens  to  be 


placed  in  industrial  and  educational  museums  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  When  I  told  European  edu- 
cators .  that  this  was  a  sample  of  the  furniture  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  every  pupil  in  Boston,  they 
were  greatly  astonished,  and  often  remarked  that 
it  was  an  evidence  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
America. 

The  city  of  Washington  contributed  a  real  gem  to 
the  American  department,  in  the  shape  of  the  beauti- 
ful fac  simile  model  of  the  noble  Franklin  Grammar 
school  house  in  that  city,  at  the  expense  of  least  a 
thousand  dollars.  The  city  of  New  York  sent  a  very 
creditable  collective  exhibition,  comprising  several 
cases  of  text-books  and  drawings,  reports,  volumes  of 
scholars'  work,  statistical  charts,  and  stereoscopic 
views  of  the  interior  of  school-rooms.  The  latter 
were  very  fine,  and  attracted  much  attention.  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Springfield,  111.,  and 
some  other  Western  cities  sent  very  elaborately  pre- 
pared specimens  of  scholars'  work  in  numerous  large 
volumes,  richly  bound  in  full  Russia ;  but  unfortu- 
nately they  received  no  credit  for  these  in  the  way 
of  prizes,  as  the  International  Jury  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  examine  and  determine  the  relative  merit  of 
scholars'  work  from  elementary  schools,  so  great  was 
tl^e  mass  of  it  sent  from  different  countries. 

The  exhibition  of  appliances  for  instruction  in 
geography  was  very  interesting  and  valuable.  From 
Switzerland  and  Germany  there  were  very  fine  relief 
maps  and  globes.  The  atlases  produced  in  Germany  are 
vastly  superior  to  any  yet  published  in  America,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  extremely  cheap.  There  were 
individual  wall  maps  in  the  German  department  of 
great  excellence  and  beauty ;  but  there  was  no  whole 
set  so  extensive  or  so  good  as  Guyot's  largest  series, 
which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  American  court. 

The  government  of  Wurtemburg  recently  appoint- 
ed Professor  Bopp,  a  distinguished  professor  in  the 
Polytechnic  school  in  Stuttgart,  to  systemize  the 
study  of  physical  science  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  that  kingdom.  A  set  of  physical 
apparatus  devised  by  him  for  the  use  of  elementary 
schools  was  on  exhibition,  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  cheapness.  But 
there  was  no  set  of  philosophical  apparatus  for  the 
use  of  common  schools  that  could  bear  a  comparison 
either  in  respect  to  excellence  or  completeness  with 
that  of  the  Messrs.  H.  B.  and  W.  O.  Chamberlain, 
which  was  comprised  in  the  Boston  collection. 

The  limits  prescribed  for  this  article  lyill  permit 
me  even  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  exhibition,  but  I  must  not  omit  that 
of  drawing,  which  was  eminently  conspicuous.  In 
this  branch  the  American  court  was  sadly  deficient — 
in  fact,  absolutely  nowhere  in  the  competition.  I 
wish  our  American  teachers  could  see  the  large 
portfolios  of  splendid  drawings  sent  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Paris,  containing  admirable  specimens 
on  a  large  scale  of  free-hand  outline  and  shading, 
and  of  geometrical,  machine,  and  architectural  draw- 
ing. 

The  productions  from  the  Real  Schools  of  Vienna 
alone  were  enough  to  constitute  a  splendid  exhibition. 
A  mere  glance  at  the  extensive  and  meritorious  con- 
tributions furnished  from  the  numerous  polytechnic, 
bau-gewerbe,  and  industrial  art  schools  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland  afforded  abundant  evidence 
that  industrial  art  education  had  made  great  progress 
in  these  countries.  As  yet  America  has  done  but 
little  in  this  direction,  indeed,  scarcely  the  first  step 
has  been  taken. 
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W]^  have  on  our  table  The  Normal  Monthly ^  published  at 
MitlersviUe  in  the  inteiest  of  education  generally,  and  the 
MiUersviUe  State  Normal  i>chooi  particulariy.  It  is  a  f.ablica- 
tio|i  of  very  presentable  appearance,  and  we  can  commend  the 
enterprise  ot  ctie  parties  who  have  been  instrumental  in  initiating 
its  publication.  Among  its  departments  "  'ilie  bchool  K.oom" 
very  properly  occupies  considerable  space.  One  column  or  more 
of  ttus  space  has  material  concerning  *'  Our  Language,"  and  is 
conducted  by  J .  Willis  Westlake.  The  following  statement  heads 
the  column : 

"  The  object  of  this  column  19  to  promote  the  correct  use  of 
ou^  mother  tongue.  It  will  embrace  in  its  scope  orthography, 
pronunciation,  etymology— everything,  in  short,  that  is  involved 
in  verbal  and  rhetorical  criticism,  i'hose  interested  in  the 
column  are  requested  to  aid  in  its  support." 

This  is  a  wt^hy  object,  and  we  may  hope  some  good  will  be 
done  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  'ih«  Notmul 
Monthly  to  '*  everything  that  is  involved  m  verbal  and  rhecori- 
cal  criticism." 

This  is  a  work  worthy  of  a  Bopp,  a  Grimm,  a  Mullcr,  or  a 
Whitney.  We  are  interested  in  me  scope  ot  the  work,  and 
carefully  read  this  column  in  two  numbers  of  The  Monthly. 
But  we  lay  them  aside  disappointed,  if  there  had  been  tne 
merest  tritie  ol  information  in  r^ard  to  etymology,  and  that 
could  have  been  relied  upun  as  correct,  we  should  uave  tried  to 
be  content  with  the  little,  and  been  thanid'ul ;  but  to  present  to 
us  innocent  souls  something  which  does  not  oear  the  most  remote 
resemblance  to  etymology  is  certainly  too  bad,  and  we  may  be 
excused  it  we  put  m  our  protest.    But  to  particularise : 

in  the  hrst  number  we  note  the  loUowing:  "  i'he  word  sin- 
cere  has  a  curious  origin,  it  is  from  tine^ '  without,'  and  cera^ 
*  wax,'  etc.  Now,  all  we  have  to  say  .in  regard  to  this  is,  that 
th^e  is  not  a  particle  ot  proof  in  existence  which  can  possibly 
be  wrenched  into  a  shape  that  will,  with  a  most  liberal  stretca 
01  imagination,  justity  tiie  meationiug  ot  this  etymology.  Web- 
ster says  ot  tinctr*  that  it  ^*  is  said  to  be  composea  of  tine^ 
without,  and  ctra,  wax,  as  if  applied  originally  to  pure  honey." 
Worcester  says  that  ii  is  "  supposed  by  many  to  be  compounded 
of  sinet  without,  and  cera^  wax,  and  to  have  been  applied  origi- 
nally to  pure  honey."  It  will  be  noted  that  neither  of  these 
lexicographers  know  anything  ot  its  ongin.  Most  philologists 
say  ol  It  very  frankly,  "  etymology  unknown."    Now,  to  make 


the  guess  of  somebody,  recorded  in  several  dictionaries  which 
our  own  philologists  say  are  a  disgrace  to  our  country  as  tar  as 
etymology  is  concerned,  to  maice  \Xi\& guest ^  1  say— 01  more  ac- 
count than  all  the  positive  statemenu  of  modem  linguistic  inves- 
tigators—4S,  to  say  the  least,  unwise.  'J'here  arc  "curious" 
etymologies  «^notigh  which  are  unchallenged  without  resorting 
to  such  words  as  this.  What  the  student  learns  in  etymology 
should  be  of  unquestionable  authority.  Passing;  by  other  ety- 
mologies open  to  the  same  objection,  we  come  to  tne  IbUowing 
startling  piece  of  information : 

^'  i'he  word  news  has  an  interesting  origin,  being  composed 
of  the  initials  of  the  four  principal  poinu  oi  the  compass,  it 
denotes  intelligence  brought  from  N  (orth),  K  (ast;,  ^  (est;, 
S  (outh>,  hence  the  word  NEWb." 

i  dety  any  one  to  read  this  *'  mterestijig  origin"  ot  news  with- 
out lauq^ing.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  meant  for 
some  kind  ot  joke,  for  i  cannot  conceive  how  any  sane  man  can 
really  believe  such  supreme  nonsense.  Old  means  things 
"  brought  from"  O  (shkosh;,  L  (oo-choo),  D  (acta;,  hence  the 
word  ULD.  These  definitions  may  not  nave  been  lor  the  un- 
circumcised.    Frocul,  Oproculeste^prq/ant  I 

We  cannot  but  wonder  what  the  author  of  this  etymology 
would  give  as  the  origin  of  tlie  corresponding  lAtin  novens, 
Greek  neos^  Gothic  ntzff'is,  Anglo-baxon  ntzoe,  and  Sanscrit 
nava.  Ol  course,  they  cannot,  according  to  him,  have  the  tttmme 
origin.  And  what  would  he  do  with  the  most  remote  root,  to 
which  philologists  have  traced  the  word,  the  banscrit  panicle 
nuf    Of  course,  there  would  be  some  "  interesting  origin." 

"  Do  hens  set  or  sit?"  This  is  the  next  question  which  is 
answered,  we  hope,  to  the  infimte  satisssctioa  ot  the  Meni, 
The  answer  may  be  correct— that  is,  heus  may  "  set,"  but  the 
weight  of  authorities  would  seem  to  make  sit  tne  correct  word. 
"  i  he  sun  sets"  we  always  say,  and  we  are  asked :  '*  Why  not 
recognise  *  the  hen  seu'  as  a  good  EngUsh  idiom T' '  We  answer 
the  word  sets  in  "  the  sun  sets' '  is  not  the  same  word  as  the  word 
sets  in  "  the  hen  sets."  The  former  is  a  contraction  01  settle. 
At  least,  there  is  not  a  little  evidence  ot  this  origin  ^  Words  and 
Their  Uses,  pp.  156-161;.  But  we  will  not  press  this  point, 
since,  without  entering  into  an  argument,  nothing  would  be 
gained. 

We  hope  that  if  "Our  Language"  is  to  be  handled  at  all  it 
will  be  treated  more  carefully  in  future  numbers  ot  /he  Aiontniy; 
yet,  from  the  poor  beginning  made,  we  can  expect  little. 

J.  N.  FRADBNBURGH. 


Official  Department. 


FORTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreserUaiives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

GENTLEMEN :— Your  attention  is  res- 
pectfully  called  to  the  following  gen- 
eral statement  showing  the  present  condition 
of  our  common  schooi  system,  and  present* 
ing,  as  you  will  be  gratitied  to  notice,  strik- 
ing evidences  of  its  growth  and  prosperity. 
Our  people,  a  little  slower  than  those  of 
some  other  sections  of  the  country  in  giv» 
ing  full  support  to  the  policy  of  establishing 
free  schools,  have  now.  become  well  con- 
vinced that  universal  education^  necessary* 
to  the  very  existence  of  a  government  like 
ours,  can  only  be  secured  Xi^  a  system  of 
public  instruction ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
these  convictions,  as  the  figures  oi  the  state*- 
ment  emphatically  show^  are  putting  forth 
efforts  to  bring  knowledge  witnin  the  reach 
of  all,  as  earnest  as  they  are  commendable. 


GEMBRAL  STATEMSNT. 

Number  of  school  districts   in  the 
State • 


2,050 


Number  of  schools 16,305 

Number  of  graced  schools 5,307 

Number  of  school  directors I3f57<> 

Number  of  superintendents 86 

Number  of  teachers....,^ i9»o89 

Average  salaries  of    male  leaclters 

per  month , , ^42  69 

Average  salaries  ol  female  teachers 

per  month., 34  9* 

Average  length  of  school  term  in 

months... .M 6  67 

Number  of  pupils 834,090 

Average  number  of  pupils , 5  iMi« 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the 

whole  number  registered .61 

Average  cost  of  tuition   per  month 

for  each  pupil .96 

Cost  ot  tuition  for  the  year ^^4,325,797  47 

Cost    ol    building,  purchasing  and 

renting  school-houses...... .,  I>753f8i2  36 

Cost  of  luel,  contingencies,  debt  and 

interest  paid 2,155,510  58 

Total  cost  tor  tuiuon,  buiAhng,  inei 

and  contingencies , 8,255,12041 

Total  cost,  including  expendituf>cs 

of  all  kinds  .i 8,345,83641 

Estimated  value  ol  school  propeityu.  21,750,209  00 

Including   1467,132  84  the  amount  ex* 
pended  in  support  of  the  orphan  ^schools,  the 

total  sum  expended  for  school  purposes  un-* 
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der  the  direction  of  the  School  Department 
for  the  year  1873,  ^^  $8,812,969  25. 

The  most  important  of  these  items  as 
compared  with  those  of  last  year,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Increase  in  number  of  (districts 22 

Increase  in  number  of  schools 306 

Increase  in  number  of  graded  schools..  309 
Increase  in  number  of  school  directors.  1 20 
Increase  in   number  of   superintend- 
ents   I 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers 7^^ 

Increase  in  the  average  salary  of  male 

teachers  per  month #0.98 

Increase  in  the  average  salary  of  female 

teachers  per  month 0.32 

Increase  in  average  length  of  school 

term 6  days. 

Decrease  in  number  of  pupils 293 

Decrease  in  average  number  of  pupils..  24,803 

Increase  in  cost  oi  tuition $221,523  94 

Decrease  in   cost   of  buildings,   fuel, 

contingences,  etc 219,476  31 

Increase  in  cost  of  expenditures  of  all 

kinds 763  63 


The  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school 
term  is  owing  to  the  law  of  1872,  making 
the  minimum  school  term  five  instead  of 


four  months.  It  is  gratifying  that  with  this 
increase  of  term,  teachers'  salaries  were  also 
increased. 

Nothing  shows  more  strikingly  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  our  educational  system  than 
the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of 
graded  schools. 

The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  average 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  the  long 
cold  winter  and  the  great  quantities  of  snow 
that  almost  stopped  travel  in  some  parts  of 
the  State  for  days  together. 

Our  school  houses  cost  over  1 1,000,000 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  thus  show- 
ing that  our  pressing  wants  in  this  respect 
have  been  supplied.  Henceforth  for  some 
years,  we  can  direct  our  chief  energies  to 
making  improvements  in  the  schools  them- 

selves. 

In  connection  with  the  general  statement 
of  our  school  statistics  for  the  past  year,  I 
present  below  a  table  sho>ving  the  educa- 
tional growth  of  the  State  during  the  past 
decade.  Since  1867,  this  growth  has  been 
truly  wonderful,  probably  exceeding  that  pf 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  GROWTH  IN  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENTS. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  the  usual 
Ubalar  statements,  as  follows :  A,  showing  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  school  districts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, excluding  Philadelphia;  B,  showing  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  for  the  school  year  1873,  exclud- 
ing Philadelphia ;  C,  showing  the  school  statistics  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1872; 
D,  showing  the  condition  of  the  system  for  the  school 
year  1873,  in  comjparisoh  with  its  condition  for  the 
school  year  1872,  excluding  Philadelphia;  £,  show- 
ing the  condition  of  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  for 
the  school  year  endipg  December  31,  1872,  in  com- 
parison with  the  year  ending  December  31,  1871 ;  F. 
shcywing  the  condition  of  the  system  for  the  school 
year  1873,  in  comparison  with  its  condition  for  the 


school  year  1872,  including  Philadelphia;  G,  show- 
ing the  expenditures  of  the  Department  for  the  gen- 
eral system;  H,  showing  the  expenditures  of  the 
Department  for  its  own  support;  1,  showing  the  esti- 
mates of  the  appropriations  needed  for  the  general, 
system  and  the  School  Department  for  1875  ;  J, 
showing  the  amount  of  State  appropriation  paid  to 
the  State  Normal  Schools;  K,  showing  what  has 
been  done  under  the  law  of  1868,  reiaiive  to' non-ac- 
cepting school  districts  ;  L,  showing  the  estimated 
value  of  the  school  property  Qf  tjie  state;  M,  show- 
ing the  number  of  permanent  certificate^  granted,*  N, 
showing  the  condition  and. working  of  the  system  as 
exhibited  by  the  reports  of  the  County  and  City  Su- 
perintendents ;  O,  showing  the  condition  and  work« 
ing  of  the  school  system  of  PHtsbargh,  as  exhibited- 
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by  (he  City  Superintendent ;  P,  showing  the  educa- 
tional statistics  of  cities  and  boroughs  having  five 
thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards ;  Q,  showing  sta- 
tistics of  teachers'  institutes ;  R,  showing  statistics  of 
State  Normal  Schools;  S,  showing  statistics  of  col- 
leges; and  T,  showing  statistics  of  academies.  The 
only  additional  statement  not  heretofore  given  in  the 
reports  of  this  Department,  is  that  relating  to  the 
school  statistics  of  cities  and  towns  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants  and  upward?.  This  is  a  valuable  table  as 
it  stands,  but  it  will  be  made  more  full  next  year. 
Some  of  our  cities  and  towns  will  hardly  be  pleased 
with  themselves  when  they  come  to  contrast  the  con- 
dition of  their  school  affairs  with  that  of  other  places. 


The  Statements,  as  a  whole,  express  much 
better  than  any  form  of  words  could  do, 
the  state  of  education  in  all  its  branches 
among  us,  and  to  them  all  persons  seeking 
accurate  information  on  the  subject  are 
respectfully  referred. 

REPORTS. 

The  reports  of  the  several  school  Super- 
intendents of  counties,  cities  and  boroughs, 
and  those  of  the  principals  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal schools,  will  be  lound  in  their  proper 
places,  and  give  in  detail  an  account  of 
the  important  interests  of  which  they  have 
charge. 

CONFERENCES. 

It  has  been  customary  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  office  to  hold  periodi- 
cally meetings  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ents. These  meetings  continuing  in  session 
but  a  day  or  two,  did  not  always  prove  very 
fruitful  m  good.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  a  large  convention, 
and  to  bring  those  interested  face  to  face 
with  the  most  important  educational  ques- 
tions demanding  consideration,  a  series  of 
private  conferences,  each  composed  of  the 
officers  of  the  School  Department  and  the 
Superintendents  of  a  particular  portion  of 
the  State,  were  held  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  Two  of  these  meetings  were 
held  at  Harrisburg,  and  others  at  Reading, 
Williamsport,  Jfittsburgh,  Franklin  and 
Scranton.  Nearly  all  the  Superintendents 
were  in  attendance.  The  leading  subjects 
discussed  were  grades  of  schools,  courses  of 
study,  teachers'  institutes.  Normal  schools, 
the  examinations  of  teachers,  the  visitation 
of  schools,  school  supervision,  reports  to 
School  Department,  and  bringing  absent 
children  to  school.  Concerning  the  results 
of  these  conferences,  I  now  endorse  what 
then  appeared  in  the  official  department  of 
the  School  Journal  \  "Much  was  expect- 
ed,*' says  the  School  Journal^  **  from  this 
form  of  consultation,  but   the  results  have 


I  surpassed  all  expectations.  Never  before 
have  such  fruitful  educational  meetings  been 
held  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Never 
before  have  school  officers  obtained  so  clear 
a  view  of  what  needs  doing.  And  never 
before  have  such  efforts  been  made  to  organ- 
ize the  forces  that  are  wanted  to  do  it.  Un- 
less we  greatly  miscalculate  their  signifi- 
cance, these  conferences  will  mark  a  new 
era  in  educational  progress  among  us.'* 


WORK  OF  THE  DEPUTIES. 

Henry  Houck,  of  Lebanon  county,  has 
been,  since  1868,  Deputy  State  Superintend- 
ent. His  services  have  been  equally  faith- 
ful and  efficient,  whether  rendered  in  the 
office  or  in  the  field.  For  the  past  year  his 
work  has  been  mainly  at  his  desk  in  the  De- 
partment. The  Legislature  of  1872  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  an  additional 
Deputy  Superintendent,  but  owing  to  cer- 
tain complications  connected  with  the  ap- 
pointment, the  office  was  filled  for  one  year 
by  several  gentlemen  acting  as  special  depu- 
ties. On  the  ist  of  June,  1873,  Prof-  Robert 
Curry,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  appointed  Deputy 
Superintendent  under  the  law,  and  has  since 
that  time  acted  in  that  capacity.  His  field 
of  labor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  special  depu- 
ties of  the  preceding  year,  has  been 
altogether  outside  of  the  rooms  of  the  De- 
partment. They  have  been  engaged  in 
assisting  at  the  examinations  of  the  gradu- 
ating classes  of  the  Normal  schools,  attend- 
ing the  conferences  with  the  Superintendents 
gathering  statistics  in  reference  to  children 
not  in  school,  giving  instruction  at  insti- 
tutes, etc. 

W.  W.  Woodruff,  of  Berks  county,  a 
gentleman  of  much  experience  in  school 
affairs,  was  deputized  last  April  to  visit  the 
mills,  factories,  mines,  poor-houses,  etc.,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  ascertain 
the  educational  condition  of  the  children 
found  therein.  This  duty  he  performed 
very  satisfactorily,  and  a  brief  paper  on  the 
subject,  prepared  by  him,  will  be  found 
appended  to  this  report.  Prof.  Curry  also 
made  some  similar  investigations  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  but  as  he  proposes 
to  9ontinue  them,  his  report  will  not  be  pre- 
sented until  next  year. 


DISTRICT  FINANCES. 

The  taxes  levied  and  collected  for  school 
purposes  throughout  the  State  last  year 
reach  over  $8,000,000.  All  this  money 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  a  niatter  of  primary  importance  to  them 
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that  the  management  of  the  school  finances 
in  every  district  be  judicious,  economical 
and  honest.     While  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  financial  trust  placed  in  the  hands  of 
school  directors  is    in    a  vast  majority  of 
cases  faithfully  administered,   it  is  painful 
to  admit  that  somewhat  of  the  recklessness, 
if  not  dishonesty,  that  too  often  character- 
izes the  handling  of  public  moneys  in  these 
times,  is  chargeable  now  and  then  against 
those  who  are  the  chosen  guardians  of  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth.   Shame,    that  such   a  sacred   trust 
should  be    thus   contaminated!     The. law, 
perhaps,  does  not   provide   sufficient  safe- 
guards for  the  money  raised  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  those  that  are  provided  are  not 
always  enforced.     It  is  the  duty  of  every 
board  of  directors  to  require  sufficient  secu- 
rity from  its  treasurer  and  collector,  and 
near  the  end  of  the  year  to   make  a  settle- 
ment between  them ;  to  see  that  the  treas- 
urer's accounts  are  properly  audited  by  the 
township  auditors,  and  to  publish  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  year.     Not  one 
of  these  duties  can  be  legally  neglected,  and 
yet  there  are  hundreds  of  districts  that  over- 
look one  or  more  of  them,  and  some  that 
habitually  overlook  them  all.     As  the  law 
now  stands  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
authority,  without  recourse  to  the  courts,  to 
compel  school  directors    to  perform    their 
duties  in  the  respects  named.     A  change  in 
the  law  should  provide  a  remedy  for  this 
growing  evil.  

RECUSANT  DISTRICTS. 

There  is  but  a  single  district  in  the  State 
that  has  not  now  in  operation  a  system  of 
common  schools — the  small  district  of  Over- 
field,  in  the  county  of  Wyoming.  In  1868 
there  were  ,twenty-four  recusant  districts  in 
eleven  different  counties,  and  with  some  five 
thousand  children  of  school  age.  By  the 
act  of  that  year,  and  the  earnest  efforts  made 
under  it,  twenty-three  of  these  districts  have 
voluntarily  put  free  schools  in  operation,  and 
Overfield  alone  is  wanted  to  close  up  the  col- 
umn. It  is  hoped  that  this  district  will  not 
remain  long  in  such  an  isolated  position. 

The  facts  now  stated  suggest  an  important 
circumstance  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  common  school  system  in  this  State. 
The  earlier  laws  establishing  and  improving 
the  system  of  common  schools,  left  it  to  a 
majority  of  the  people  to  say  whether  they 
would  have  free  schools  or  not.  Districts 
adopted  the  system,  therefore,  only  as  fast 


as  the  affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  citi- 
zens could  be  procured.  By  the  year  1849, 
so  many  districts  had  put  the  law  in  force, 
that  it  was  made  general ;  but  no  means  of 
enforcing  it  in  recusant  districts  were  pro- 
vided, except  the  loss  of  the  State  appropri- 
ation. In  1868,  as  has  been  said,  twenty- 
four  districts  still  had  no  free  schools.,  and 
few  of  any  kind  ;  now  there  is  but  one  of 
this  class,  all  the  others  having  of  their  own 
accord,  by  the  free  suffrages  of  a  majority  of 
the  people,  put  the  system  in  operation. 
Truly,  ours  are  the  people's  schools. 


SOME   DARK   PLACES. 

Statement  N,  showing  the  condition  and 
working  of  the  system  as  exhibited  by  the 
reports  of  the  Superintendents  is,  with  its 
many  omissions  and  imperfections,  a  very 
complete  and  valuable  table.  Most  of  the 
Superintendents  gathered  the  statistics  and 
compiled  their  reports  with  scrupulous  care  ; 
if  all  had  done  so,  no  work  of  the  kind 
heretofore  prepared  in  this  State,  or  perhaps 
in  any  other,  would  have  contained  so 
much,  so  accurate  or  so  important  informa-. 
tion  in  a  form  so  condensed.  As  it  is,  the 
figures  given  must  be  considered  as  express- 
ing only  an  approximation  to  the  truth  ;  but 
even  if  they  do  no  more,  they  indicate  with 
sufficient  clearness,  the  bright  and  dark 
places  in  the  present  condition  and  practical 
working  of  our  system  of  public  schools. 
Trusting  that  the  bright  places,  and  there 
are  manv  of  them,  will  attract  to  themselves 
the  notice  they  deserve,  ungracious  as  the 
task  is,  I  desire  to  point  out  a  few  that  are 
dark. 

Unimproved  School  Grounds. — Out  of  the  grounds 
attached  to  our  12,137  school  houses,  only  1,201  are 
reported  as  being  suitably  improved,  that  is,  as 
being  neatly  fenced,  free  from  rubbish  of  any  kind, 
planted  with  shade  trees,  and  properly  prepared  as  a 
place  for  the  plays  of  children.  Doubtless' many  of 
these  grounds,  not  included  in  the  list  of  those  suit- 
ably improved,  have  one  or  more  of  the  requisites 
named,  but  should  not  every  school  ground  have  all 
of  them  ? 

Bad  Ventilation, — Five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  school  houses  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing no  better  means  of  ventilation  than  apertures  in 
ceilings,  transoms  over  doors,  or  raising  and  lower-' 
ing  windows  furnish ;  many,  indeed,  have  not  these 
imperfect  modes  of  purifying  the  air. 

Unsuitable  Privies — A  suitable  privy  is  defined  to 
be  one  with  separate  apartments  for  boys  and  girls, 
clean  and  accessible,  without  unnecessary  exposure. 
It  is  not  a  mark  of  high  civilization  that  4,658  of  our 
school  houses  are  without  these  necessary  appendages 
of  a  suitable  kind ;  many  hundreds  of  them,  indeed, 
are  without  any  at  all.  The  pressing  call  for  reform 
in  this  matter  is,  I  trust,  sufficient  apology  for  speak- 
ing of  it  here. 
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No  Apparatus, — Teachers  need  tools,  but  5,702  of 
our  school  houses  have  no  school  apparatus  worth 
mentioning — none  at  all  except,  perhaps,  a  small 
black-board  or  a  single  map  or  chart. 

Want  of  Qualification  on  the  part  of  Teachers. — 
Of  the  15,003  teachers  receiving  certificates  to  teach 
during  the  year,  only  374  were  found  to  have  a 
*'  thorough  "  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, geography  and  grammar,  and  that  practical  pre* 
paraiion  for  their^^rofession  which  ensures  success.  If 
to  this  number  there  be  added  all  who  taught  during 
the  past  year,  holding  professional  and  permanent 
certificates  and  Normal  school  diplomas,  it  will  be 
found  that  we  have  only  about  2,500  teachers  fully 
qualified  for  their  work.  Many  who  hold  profes- 
sional certificates,  it  is  true,  are  counted  good  teach- 
ers ;  but  they  are  good  only  as  apprentices. 

Negligent  Directors  — The  law  requires  directors 
to  visit  (he  schools  under  their  charge  at  least  once  a 
monih.     Only  3*725,  less  than  oue-tourth,  were  thus 

visited.  

SCHOOL   STATISTICS. 

Reliable  statistics  are  the  backbone  of  any 
system  of  operations.  To  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  value  of  a  school 
system  in  a  broad  sense,  there  are  four 
classes  of  facts  that  seem  indispensable: 
First,  the  number  of  children  to  be  educa- 
ted ;  second,  the  number  that  attend  school ; 
third,  the  average  daily  attendance ;  and, 
fourth,  the  percentage  of  attendance.  In 
Pennsylvania,  we  have  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  three  last-named  facts,  but  no 
accurate  enumeration  of  all  the  children  in 
the  State  of  school  age  has  ever  been  made. 
The  United  States  census  of  1870  makes 
the  number  of  children  in  the  State,  be- 
tween five  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
1,076,040.  The  school  age  with  us  is  be- 
tween six  and  twenty-one,  and  the  probable 
number  of  persons  between  these  ages  is 
now  about  1,200,000.  Of  these  we  had 
enrolled  during  the  past  year,  in  public 
schools,  834,020;  in  private  schools,  sol- 
diers' orphans'  schools,  orphan  homes  and 
asylums,  academies  and  colleges,  etc.,  prob- 
ably 50,000  more,  making  in  all  884,020, 
or  in  round  numbers  900,000.  Of  the  300,- 
000  children  of  school  age  not  in  school, 
the  great  majority,  without  doubt,  are  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
have  obtained  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
education,  and  are  engaged  in  learning 
trades, -etc.;  but  a  careful  observer  cannot 
but  be  convinced  that  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  our  youth  growing  up  to  manhood 
almost  wholly  ignorant  and  uncared  for.  A 
school  system  ought  to  reach  down  to,  take 
hold  of  and  lift  up  every  child  within  the 
field  of  its  operations.  And  yet  no  steps 
can  be  taken  wisely  looking  to  this  end 
until  it  is  known  who  and  where  these  ne- 


glected children  are,  what  they  are  doing, 
and  why  they  have  not  attended  school. 
For  this  purpose,  I  again  recommend  the 
Legislature  to  make  provisiou  for  taking  a 
school  census  at  the  time  of  making  the 
next  triennial  assessment  throughout  the 
State,  and  every  third  year  thereafter. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia  has  much  connected  with 
her  system  of  public  schools  of  which  she 
has  a  right  to  be  proud.  In  1818,  sixieen 
years  before  the  adoption  of  the  general 
law  of  the  State  establishing  free  schools, 
she  put  in  operation  her  present  system,  and 
her  example  had  much  to  do  in  stimulating 
State  action  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
popular  education.  Indeed,  some  of  her 
leading  and  most  public  spirited  citizens 
formed  a  society  for  the  special  purpose  of 
promoting  the  spread  of  public  schools,  and 
as  an  organization  it  continued  for  years  to 
hold  meetings,  make  reports,  pass  resolu- 
tions and  promulgate  facts — ^seed  that  event- 
ually grew  and  ripened  into  fruit  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  school  law  of  1834.  Mr.  John 
Breck,  the  author  of  that  law,  was  a  Senator 
from  Philadelphia,  and  came  to  Harrisburg 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  society  referred 
to. 

The  system  of  free  schools  planted  in 
Phifadelphia  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  city  until 
now  it  embraces  425  school  houses,  1,742 
teachers,  148,511  pupils,  and,  excluding  the 
scholars  of  the  night  schools,  an  average 
attendance  of  72,025.  The  city  expended 
the  past  year  for  school  purposes  the  sum  of 
11,381,460  54,  and  the  value  of  its  school 
property  is  not  much  less  than  I5, 000,000. 
The  school  houses,  for  c«)mfort  and  conve- 
nience, if  not  for  style,  are  equal  to  those 
of  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  The  list 
of  controllers  and  directors  contains  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens,  and  among  them  could  be  named 
men  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  Boys* 
High  School  is  usually  attended  by  about 
600  students,  and  is  one  of  the  best  man- 
aged institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
The  Girls*  High  and  Normal  school  wins 
words  of  praise  from  every  visitor.  Among 
the  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools 
there  are  many  who  are  able  and  earnest  in 
their  calling.  A  number  of  ni^ht  schools 
are  open  in  different  parts  of  the  city  during 
the  winter  season,  for  all  without  regard  to 
age,  sex  or  color,  who  desire  their  advanta- 
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ges  and  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools. 
A  school  of  artisans,  made  up  mostly  of 
practical  mechanics  froni  the  mills  and  shops 
of  the  city,  has  been  in  operation  for  seve- 
ral years  with  a  good  attendance  and  good 
results.  A  well-planned  course  of  study, 
including  vocal  music  and  drawing,  has 
been  adopted  for  the  schools  of  all  grades. 
So  much  can  fairly  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  system  of  public  education  as  it  exists 
in  Philadelphia;  but  her  best  school  men 
will  thank  me  for  adding  that  as  an  organi- 
zation this  system  needs  some  amendment . 
I  will  state  briefly  in  what  respects  : 

1.  The  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  higher  educa- 
tion are  too  limited.  The  head  of  the  system  is  too 
smill  for  the  body.  O.ie  high  school  for  boys,  ac- 
commodating 600  pupils,  is  not  enough.  Instead  of 
hundreds,  there  ought  to  be  thousands  pursuing  the 
high  school  course.  The  want  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
plied by  adopting  the  costly  expedient  of  advanced 
departments  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  St.  Louis 
plan  of  branch  High  schools,  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  seems  much  better  adapted  to  the 
end. 

2.  The  Girls'  High  and  Normal  school  should  be 
made  strictly  a  professional  school,  a  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers ;  and  if  the  authorities  are  not 
yet  ready  to  educate  boys  and  girls  together,  a  High 
school  or  several  High  schools  for  girls  should  be 
established.  No  one  institution  can  perform  well  the 
functions  of  a  High  and  Normal  school.  Boston  has 
abandoned  the  enort  to  combine  the  two,  and  Phila- 
delphia should  do  the  same.  And  as  to  High  schools 
for  girls,  under  a  common  school  system,  ought  not 
one  man's  daughters  have  as  good  a  chance  to  ob- 
tain an  education  as  another  man's  sons  ? 

3.  The  functions  of  the  local  boards  of  directors 
and  the  central  board  of  control  should  be  completely 
harmonised.  These  bodies  as  they  now  stand  seem 
clumsy,  and  they  sometimes  clash.  A  better  organi- 
zation would  work  with  increased  force  and  more 
unity 

4.  The  school  taxes  should  be  levied  and  collected 
as  such,  and  be  kept  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  drawn 
upon  at  the  discretion  of  the  proper  school  authori- 
ties, who  should  be  held  directly  responsible  for  all 
expenditures.  The  best  working  school  systems  in 
the  country  are  independent  and  self-governed. 

5.  The  most  pressing  educational  want  of  Phila- 
delphia is  better  supervision.     An   army  might  as 
well  be  left  without  a  commander,  a  factory  or  rail 
road  without  a  bead  to  direct,  as  for  a  system  of 
schools  to  be  allowed  to  run  without  the  guiding 
hand  of  a  Superintendent,  but  one  man  cannot  per- 
form all  the  work  that  pressingly  needs  doing.     If, 
in  addition  to  a  general  officer,  our  State  law  in  ref- 
erence to  school  Superintendents  in  cities  and  bor- 
opghs,  were  extended  to  the  several  sections  of  the 
city,  and  the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools  or 
some  other  competent  persons  were  made  sectional 
Superintendents,  it  would  constitute  a  system  of  su- 
pervision unequalled  by  any  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted.   The  expense  of  such  a  system  would  be 
considerable,  but  every  man  with  experience  in  such 
nuoters  will  admit  that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
would  be  doubled  and  trebled  thereby. 

6.  The  time  has  come,  too,  when  the  wisdom  of  a 


school  organization  in  Philadelphia  separate  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  may  well  be  questioned. 
Philadelphia  has  special  school  necessities  which,  of 
course,  must  ever  be  met  by  special  provisions  of 
law ;  but  all  these  she  could  have  and  still  allow  her 
system  of  schools  to  be  organically  connected  with 
that  of  the  Siate.  I  firmly  believe  that  neither  party 
would  lose  anything  and  that  both  would  be  gainers 
by  such  a  union.  It  would  do  more  than  all  else 
to  make  our  people  one.  Still,  occupying  the  po- 
sition I  do,  I  will  make  no  special  effort  to  bring 
about  the  change.  The  first  movement  toward  it 
must  be  made  by  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphians. 
They  know  what  is  best  foi  their  own  interests  and 
dignity,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  assure  all  concerned 
that  our  hands  shall  be  clasped  in  hers  as  soon  as  she 
is  ready  to  stretch  them  forth  for  that  purpose.  And, 
perhaps,  it  can  be  asked  with  propriety  whether,  in 
view  of  the  approaching  Centennial,  the  present  is 
not  a  fit  time  to  perfect  our  whole  school  organiza- 
tion, and  whether  it  would  not  be  more  to  the  honor 
of  the  State  to  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  on 
that  great  occasion,  one  whole  harmonious  system 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  than  a  system  broken 
into  fragments  or  marred  by  divisions  ? 


PITTSBURGH. 

No  city  in  the  whole  country  has  made 
more  rapid  progress  in  her  school  affairs 
within  the  past  half  a  dozen  years  than 
Pittsburgh.  Her  system  is  now  well  organ- 
ized, embracing  a  central  and  local  boards 
of  directors  with  duties  well  defined  ;  a  City 
Superintendent  urith  an  adequate  clerical 
force ;  324  teachers  and  19,829  pupils ; 
schools  well  graded  with  a  High-school  for 
both  sexes  complete  in  all  its  equipments ;  a 
commercial  department  and  a  department 
for  the  training  of  teachers;  good  school 
houses,  that  used  for  the  High-School  bieing 
the  best  in  the  State ;  school  property  valued 
at  11,816,300;  a  live  institute  for  the  im- 
provement of  teachers  ;  night-schools,  and 
a  public  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Pittsburgh  •  taxes  herself  very  heavily  for 
school  purposes ;  but  the  sentiment  of  her 
people  is  sufficiently  enlightened  respecting 
the  value  of  education  to  sustain  those  who 
make  judicious,  if  large,  expenditures  in 
that  behalf.  One  thing  she  needs,  and  that 
is  an  industrial  school  for  neglected  children, 
with  authority  to  gather  them  in  from  street 
and  alley,  from  cellar  and  garret,  and  care 
for  them.  

OTHER  LARGE  CITIES   AND   TOWNS. 

Some  interesting  statistics  concerning  the 
educational  affairs  of  all  the  cities  and  towns 
in  the  State,  containing  5,000  inhabitants  or 
over,  will  be  found  in  Statement  O,  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  and  from  which  much 
.  can  be  learned  respecting  the  relative  effi- 
I  ciency  of  their  several  systems  of  education. 
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This  table  will  be  made   to  include  other 
items  next  year. 

This  seems  to  be  a  proper  place  to  say 
that  the  schools  of  our  cities  are  efficient  in 
proportion  to  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
organized.  In  cities  where  each  teacher 
works  by  himself,  in  his  own  way,  subject 
only  to  such  loose,  irregular  and  unprofes- 
sional supervision,  as  comnriittees  of  a  board 
of  directors  can  furnish,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  schools  will  be  as  fruitful  in 
good  as  they  are  in  cities  where  the  whole 
teaching  force  is  united,  animated  by  a 
common  purpose  and  directed  to  a  common 
end.  Organization,  the  proper  adjustment 
and  direction  of  all  the  agencies  employed 
in  the  work,  is  equally  necessary  in  the 
management  of  schools  as  in  the  man- 
agement of  other  interests  requiring  com- 
bined human  skill  or  labor.  The  schools 
of  a  city  or  large  town  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly graded  from  bottom  to  top  with  a 
High-school  crowning  the  whole;  a  Normal 
department  in  connection  with  the  High- 
school  should  develop  and  train  the  best 
teaching  talent  to  be  found  among  the  pupils, 
to  be  employed  in  the  schools ;  a  course  of 
study  adapted  to  the  nature  and  growth  of 
the  human  mind  and  to  the  wants  of  practi- 
cal life,  should  be  provided  for  the  different 
grades ;  teachers  specially  qualified  for  their 
several  places  should  be  chosen  to  fill  all  the 
positions,  and  work  in  one  body  as  one  man ; 
pupils  should  be  admitted,  transferred,  pro- 
moted and  graduated  according  to  well  set- 
tled rules  or  principles  applied  to  all  alike ; 
some  well-advised  plan  should  be  adopted 
of  looking  after  and  caring  for  tniant  and 
neglected  children ;  a  skilled  teacher,  a 
Superintendent,  full  of  organizing,  intellect- 
ual awakening  power,  should  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  system  to  give  it 
direction,  life,  inspiration ;  and  back  of  hira 
should  be  an  intelligent,  broad-minded 
board  of  directors  who  stand  for  the  people 
and  whose  authority  is  over  all. 


INSTITUTES. 

Institutes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
were  held  during  the  past  year  in  every 
county  of  the  State.  They  were  attended 
in  the  several  counties  by  11,917  actual 
teachers,  and  385  teachers  were  members  of 
the  institute  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
making  an  aggregate  of  1 2,302.  This  number 
exceeds  that  of  any  former  year,  notwith- 
standing the  falling  off  of  several  hundred  in 
the  membership  of  the  city*  institute.  In 
addition  to  the  teachers  in  attendance,  there 


were  present  several  hundred  honorary 
members,  school  directors  and  friends  of 
education,  and  probably  one  hundred  thou- 
sand spectators. 

No  one  acquainted  with  their  working  can 
doubt  that  these  institutes  accomplish  much 
good.  When  well  conducted  they  pay 
much  more  than  all  they  cost.  Their  great- 
est defect  seems  to  be  a  want  of  practical, 
systematic,  professional  instruction,  and  this 
is  not  without  a  remedy. 

FORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Our  Normal-schools  continue  to  flourish. 
In  addition  to  the  six  schools  reported  as  in 
operation  a  year  ago,  we  have  now  a  seventh 
located  at  Shippensburg,  Cumberland  county. 
This  school,  after  careful  inspection,  became 
a  State  school  under  the  law  by  proclama- 
tion  of   the   Superintendent   of   Common 
Schools,    dated    February    22,    1873.      ^^ 
buildings  are,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  school  seem  to  be  very  promising. 
Buildings   for  three    more   schools  are  in 
course  of  erection  at  California,  Washington 
county ;    Indiana,    Indiana    county ;    and 
Lock   Haven,  Clinton  county.     The  State 
has  already  aided  the  projects  at  California 
and  Lock  Haven,  to  the  extent  of  $25,000 
each,  and  that  at  Indiana,  to  the  extent  of 
$15,000.     All  these  enterprises  will  proba- 
bly go  into  operation  as  State  schools  during 
the  coming  year.     Under  the  law  of  1857, 
and  no  change  should  be  made  in  it  in  this 
respect,  there  can  be  but  two  more  schools, 
twelve  in  all,  one  in  the  Fourth,  and  the 
other  in   the  Eleventh   district.     The  law, 
however,  might  be  so  modified  as  to  admit 
to  its  benefits  the  Normal-schools  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.     Philadelphia  now  helps  to 
support  the  State  Normal  schools^  but  re- 
ceives no  aid  for  her  own.     If  the  city  were 
constituted  the  Thirteenth  Normal  district 
this  injustice  would  cease. 

The  original  policy  concerning  Normal 
schools  has  undergone  a  change.  The  law 
of  1857  simply  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  certain  number  of  private  institu- 
tions for  the  training  of  teachers  under  some 
general  State  regulations.  The  State  at  first 
made  no  appropriations  to  them,  and  de- 
signed to  make  none.  Subsequently,  upon 
application  made  at  different  times,  a  sum 
amounting  to  $15,000  was  appropriated  to 
each  school  then  recognized  under  the  law. 
In  1869,  the  projected  school  at  California 
received  $15,000  to  aid  it  in  erecting  build- 
ings, and  since  that  time  the  appeals  of  other 
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schools  have  been  responded  to  in  the  sarae 
way,  some  of  the  appropriations  being  made 
conditionally,  and  others  unconditionally. 
The  account  of  appropriations  made  to  the 
several  schools,  excluding  all  appropriations 
made  in  aid  of  students,  now  stands  as 
follows:  Millersville,  115,000;  Edinboro*, 
125,000;  Mansfield,  $35,000;  Kutztown, 
$25,000;  Bloomsburg,  $35,000 ;  West  Ches- 
ter, $25,000;  Shippensburg,  $35,000  ;  Cali- 
fornia, $25,000;  Indiana,  $15,000;  Lock 
Haven,  $25,000.  The  State  has  now  more 
money  in  some  of  the  Normal  schools  than 
have  individuals,  and  about  as  much  in 
others,  and  a  policy  has  been  forced  upon 
it,  not  at  first  contemplated,  of  demanding  a 
direct  voice  and  vote  in  their  management. 
Hence,  the  last  Legislature  attached  a  con- 
dition to  the  appropriation  to  Normal  schools 
to  the  following  effect :  "  That  the  board  of 
trustees  of  each  school  accepting  its  allot- 
ment of  the  appropriation  now  made,  shall 
hereafter  be  composed  of  a  number  of  mem- 
bers not  exceeding  fifteen,  to  be  elected  by 
the  stockholders,  as  now  provided  by  law, 
and  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
approved  the  fifteenth  of  February,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  in  the 
proportion  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable, 
to  the  amounts  of  money  each  school  has 
received  from  private  sources,  exclusive  of 
its  own  earnings,  and  from  the  State  respec- 
tively." This  policy,  or  something  equiva- 
lent, should  be  adhered  to  in  making  all 
future  appropriations  to  Normal  schools.  It 
is  right,  and  the  best  way  of  securing  both 
efficiency  in  the  schools,  and  safety  to  the 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  Legislature  of  1873  ^^so  enacted  that 
there  should  be  appropriated,  "  For  the 
several  State  Normal  schools,  organized  and 
accepted  as  such  under  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth,  the  sura  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Governor, 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  they  fnay  determine,  look- 
ing to  the  interests  of  the  state  as  well  as 
the  welfare  of  the  schools,**  and  that  **all 
proceedings  of  the  above  named  oflScers 
under  this  section  be  reported  to  the 
Legislature  in  detail,  in  the  next  annual  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools." 

The  conditions  of  the  act  were  accepted 
by  tl)e  authorities  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  at  Edinboro*,  Mansfield,  Kutztown, 
Bloomsburg  and  West  Chester.  Those  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville  de- 


clined to  accept  them.  The  fifty  thousand 
dollars  were  therefore  distributed  equally 
among  the  five  schools  above  named,  these 
being  the  only  ones  under  the  act,  entitled 
to  it.  The  further  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  will  be  found 
in  the  copy  of  their  proceedings,  appended 
to  this  report.  These  terms  and  conditions 
were  fully  complied  with  by  the  several 
schools  before  the  payment  of  the  money. 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE 

• 

Pennsylvania  has  now  a  population  of  4,- 
000,000  of  souls.  The  value  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  owned  by  her  people 
is  little  short  of  |4,ooo, 000,000,  or  about 
1 1, 000  to  each  person.  Much  of  the  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  grass,  pota- 
toes and  other  products  of  the  kind  in  great 
abundance.  Fruits  of  many  varieties  flour- 
ish. The  hills  yield  rich  pasturage.  Vast, 
areas  of  uncut  timber  still  abound.  Inex- 
haustible quantities  of  coal,  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone and  other  minerals  are  found  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  up  from  its 
depths  comes  sufficient  oil  to  supply  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Down  from  her 
mountains  rush  streams  that  supply  mighty 
water-power  for  mill,  factory  and  furnace  ; 
more  miles  of  railroad  track  her  soil  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  state  of  the 
Union,  and  from  the  gateways  of  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Susquehanna,  the  Ohio  and  the  great 
lakes  she  spreads  out  an  ever-increasing  com- 
merce that  is  destined  to  be  as  rich  as  that 
of  ancient  Tyre  or  more  modern  Venice  in 
their  palmiest  days.  Doubtless,  for  some  time 
to  come,  the  best  of  Pennsylvania's  statesman- 
ship will  tax'  itself  to  develop  and  make 
available  the  marvelous  material  resources 
of  the  state.  Quite  likely,  for  many  years 
in  the  future,  the  ablest  and  most  enterpris- 
ing men  among  our  people  will  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  railroad  companies ; 
direct  organized  capital  and  labor  in  their 
combined  efforts  to  dig  coal,  make  iron  and 
fashion  fabrics  of  utility  or  beauty,  or  keep 
thronged  the  highways  of  trade  on  land  and 
sea.  I  make  no  complaint  of  this  spirit  of 
the  times.  Events  must  take  their  course. 
Railroads,  cotton,  corn,  may  be  king  to- 
day, but  there  will  come  a  time  when  the 
throne  will  be  occupied  by  a  monarch  of  a 
different  kind.  But  I  submit  the  question 
now  to  practical  men,  to  money-making 
men,  whether  the  right  education  of  our 
children  is  not,  when  well  considered,  para- 
mount in  importance  to  all  others  that  can 
engage  public  attention — the  question  out 
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of  which  all  others  grow  and  on  which  they 
depend — the  question  in  solving  which  all 
others  are  solved  ?  If  we  rear  up  a  race  of 
full-grown  men,  do  we  not  in  securing  that 
result  secure  all  else  that  is  desirable  ?  Is 
not  high  civilization  ever  the  product  of 
human  culture?  All  who  answer  these 
questions  affirmatively  will  need  no  prompt- 
ing to  induce  them  to  follow  the  survey  I 
am  about  to  make  of  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation of  all  grades  in  the  state. 

We  have  a  common  school  system  which 
provides  an  elementary  education,  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  the 
first  principles  of  geography  and  grammar, 
for  all  the  youth  of  the  state  who  make  vol- 
untary application  therefor.  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  system  is  still  in  many  re- 
spects imperfect ;  but  it  is  being  rapidly 
improved,  of  which  fact  this  report  bears 
ample  testimony,  and  is  bestowing  untold 
blessings  upon  generation  after  generation 
of  children.  Knowing  that  the  work  done 
by  the  common  school  system  is  generally 
well  understood,  I  propose  to  make  it  the 
starting-point  of  the  contemplated  survey. 


BELOW  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Starting,  thfen,  with  the  common  school, 
is  there  any  educational  work  to  be  done 
below  it  ?  Does  it  reach  with  its  light  the 
darkness  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  social 
structure?  The  following  facts  will  answer 
the  question :  According  to  the  late  United 
States  census,  there  are  in  Pennsylvania  31,- 
512  youth  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty-one  years  who  cannot  write  and  of 
course  can  read  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all ; 
and,  as  shame  would  naturally  prevent  many 
from  reporting  their  ignorance  correctly, 
this  number  is  without  doubt  much  below 
the  reality.  The  several  City  and  County 
Superintendents  throughout  the  State,  not 
including  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  esti- 
mate the  number  of  children  not  in  any 
school  at  26,000.  Philadelphia  had,  in  1868, 
20,534  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  in  attendance  at  no  school :  and  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1869,  it  appears  from  the  cen- 
sus taken  that  3,781  children  were  without 
school  advantages  of  any  kind.  As  stated 
in  former  reports,  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
less  than  75,000  children  in  the  State  who 
are  growing  up  not  wholly  without  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  a  little,  but  altogether  un- 
trained and  virtually  ignorant. 

The  same  conclusion  is*  reached  from  a 
different  class  of  facts.  Acting  Deputy  Su- 
perindendent  Woodruff,  who,  as  has  already 


been  stated,  visited,  during  the  past  summer, 
numerous  factories  and  mills  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  number  and  educational 
condition  of  the  children  employed  therein, 
says :  ''It  was  found  that  no  attention  what- 
ever is  paid  to  the  law  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  thirteen  years 
of  age ;  nor  to  the  one  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment of  children  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  sixteen  more  than  nine  months 
in  the  year,  and  not  at  all  unless  said  chil- 
dren shall  have  attended  school  at  least  three 
consecutive,  months  within  the  same  year. 
Many  manufacturers  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  law.**  And  fur- 
ther on,  "The  general  testimony  was,  that  it 
is  a  rare  thing  for  parents  to  take  their  chil- 
dren from  the  factories  to  send  them  to 
school.**  Deputy  Superintedent  Curry,  who 
visited  a  number  of  factories,  mills  and 
mines  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  statistics  similar  to 
those  collected  by  Mr.  Woodruff,  says  of 
one  cotton  mill,  which  may  be  considered 
a  representative  of  all :  "  It  employs  about 
four  hundred  operatives,  of  whom  perhaps 
one  hundred  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  authorities  have  no  means  of  knowing 
how  many  of  them  attend  school,  but  sup- 
pose the  most  or  them  attend  schools  of 
some  kind,  and  intimate  that  the  Catholic 
portion  of  them  are  taught  when  the  holi- 
days come,  if  nothing  more.  They  also  have 
in  their  employ  about  thirty  children  over 
ten  years  old,  doing  a  kind  of  apprentice 
work.  These  they  have  taken  at  the  earnest 
request  of  their  parents,  who  desire  their 
children  to  be  kept  off  the  street,  and  to  learn 
to  do  something  toward  making  a  living." 
He  says  of  a  sample  coal  company  :  '*  This 
company  employs  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  mostly  heads  of  families,  who  take 
with  them  into  the  mines  about  one  hundred 
of  their  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  children  belonging  to  these 
families  is  very  great,  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  works  think  that  the  parents  send  none 
of  their  children  to  school  or  take  any  inter- 
est whatever  iu  their  education.**  An  in- 
telligent officer,  with  ample  means  of  infor- 
mation, estimates  that  in  the  Luzerne  coal 
region  fifteen  per  centum  of  all  employees 
about  the  mines  are  boys  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  In  a  few  districts,  he  states, 
night  schools  have  been  opened  for*  such 
boys,  but  the  great  majority  either  grow  up 
without  any  education  or  attend  school  only 
when    "suspensions,*'    ''strikes,**   or  cold 
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weather  give  them  an  opportunity  of  stop- 
ping work.  This,  too,  in  substance  is  re 
ported  to  be  about  the  condition  of  the 
children  in  the  mining  districts  of  North- 
umberland county.  Mr.  Woodruff  finds  a 
better  state  of  things  in  the  Schuylkill  coal 
region.  He  says:  *^  Some  children  under 
thirteen  years  of  age  are  employed  as  '  slate 
pickers,*  but  so  far  as  could  be  learned, 
none  are  thereby  deprived  of  fair  opportuni- 
ties of  education.**  The  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Carbon  county,  reports  to  the 
same  effect,  that  **  about  one-half  of  the 
boys  in  the  mining  districts  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  over  six,  are  employed 
about  the  mines ;  but  they  mostly  get  from 
three  to  four  months  schooling  during  the 
winter,  when  the  breakers  are  stopped  on 
account  of  cold  weather,  and  at  such  times 
as  they  stop  for  repairs  or  are  interrupted  by 
'strikes,*  &c.,  and  many  of  those  who  can- 
not attend  the  day  schools  attend  in  the 
evening.'* 

There  are  bright  spots,  but  from  all  that 
can  be  learned  it  seems  clear  that  our  laws 
forbidding  or  regulating  the  employment  of 
children  under  certain  ages,  are  in  most 
cases  a  dead  letter :  and  that  manv  thousands 
of  them  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
State  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mining 
without  schooling,  and,  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, without  that  discipline  which  is 
necessary  to  constitute  indepenrient,  self- 
governed  American  citizens.  The  extent  of 
the  evil  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is 
added  that  the  late  census  shows  that  there 
are  75,643  children  between  the  ages  often 
and  fifteen  employed  in  our  various  manu- 
facturing and  mining  industries.  At  least 
one-half  of  these  children  receive  no  educa- 
tion, or  none  that  is  of  much  value  to  them. 

If  to  these  thousands  of  intelligent  youth 
we  add  the  190,844  adults  among  us  who 
cannot  write  their  own  names,  we  have  a 
stratum  of  ignorance  and  its  concomitants 
underneath  our  social  structure  that  seems 
to  threaten  the  whole  with  decay  and  death. 
It  is  in  this  soil  crime  and  penury  grow. 
From  this  field  comes  the  dreadful  crop  that 
is  harvested  in  poor  houses,  houses  of  refuge, 
jails  and  penitentiaries.  Here  is  produced 
the  stuff  of  which  mobs,  riots  and  distur- 
bances of  the  peace  of  all  kinds  are  made. 
In  these  dark  regions  hide  those  nests  of 
human  vermin  who  live  by  committing  crime 
for  hire — who  make  contracts  to  rob,  burn, 
swear  falsely,  personate  citizens  and  repeat 
votes  on  election  days,  stuff  ballot-boxes, 
and  even  commit  murder.     This  is  to-day 


the  deepest  stain  on  our  free  institutions. 
Can  it  be  removed?  Can  this  illiteracy  be 
prevented?  Can  these  neglected  children 
be  reclaimed  ?  From  what  I  know  of  the 
uplifting,  regenerating  power  of  a  right  edu- 
cation, I  believe  that  ninety  per  centum  of 
even  the  worst  of  them  can  be.  Nor  is  this 
mere  theory.  My  experience  with  the  thou- 
sands of  soldiers*  orphans,  gathered  in  from 
homes  of  destitution,  more  than  proves  the 
position  I  take..  Besides,  the  same  testi- 
mony is  borne  by  every  home  of  the  friend- 
less, orphan  asylum,  school  of  reform  and 
house  of  refuge  in  the  country.  Ignorance, 
with  alb  its  attendent  evils,  can  be  almost 
eliminated,  stamped  out,  by  the  power  of  a 
rightly  directed  education  and  training. 

What  are  we  doing  in  this  field  so  prom- 
ising in  good  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
State?  Systematically,  little  or  nothing. 
As  a  State,  little  or  nothing.  We  have 
hardly  looked  in  earnest  for  work  below  our 
common  schools.  There  are  some  1,000  or 
1,500  pauper  children,  most  of  them  very  im- 
perfectly educated  and  badly  cared  for,  in  the 
several  county  poor  houses.  Only  a  single 
county  to  my  knowledge,  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  has  attempted  to  make  sepa- 
rate provision  for  the  destitute,  friendless 
little  ones  found  within  her  borders.  But 
while  the  State  and  the  counties  have  ne- 
glected their  duty  in  this  grave  matter,  pri- 
vate benevolence  has  been  very  active  in 
supplying  the  want.  We  have  some  thirty- 
five  institutions  bearing  various  names,  whose 
work  it  is  to  gather  in,  instruct  and  care  for, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  find  good  homes  for 
the  destitute  children  of  the  respective  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. What  is  done  at  these  homes  for  the 
friendless  is  well  expressed  by  what  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
says  of  the  Home  of  the  Little  Wanderers  in 
Philadelphia.  Says  Dr.  Worthington,  "  Va- 
grant and  destitute  children  are  gathered 
into  this  Home,  where  they  are  cleaned, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed,  until  suitable 
homes  can  be  provided  for  them,  when  they 
are  placed  in  them  and  brought  up  to  some 
useful  occupation,  instead  of  being  left  a 
prey  to  vice  and  to  become  the  inmates  of  a 
prison  or  an  almshouse.**  In  these  thirty- 
five  institutions  there  can  be  accommodated 
some  5,500  children.  They  have  an  attend- 
ance at  this  time  of  probably  4,000.  Their 
annual  expenditures  amount  to  about  $500,- 
Qoo  per  annum.  The  State  has  now  and 
then  made  appropriations  to  some  of  them, 
but  this  has  always  been  done  without  sys- 
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tem  and  without  the  guidance  of  any  prin- 
ciple of  sound  statesmanship. 

But  this  work  of  private  benevolence  still 
leaves  undone  much  that  ought  to  l.)e  done. 
A  few  are  cared  for,  while  the  many  are  left 
to  curse  society  with  their  ignorance  and 
crime.  How  is  thife  sad  state  of  affairs  to  be 
remedied  ?  I  have  shown  in  former  reports 
that  a  compulsory  law,  fining  and  imprison- 
ing parents,  and  others  in  charge  of  chil- 
dren, for  not  sending  them  to  school,  would 
not  be  enforced  in  this  State,  and  if  enforced 
could  not  cure  the  evil.  Many  of  the  ne- 
glected children  are  orphans ;  some  of  them 
are  homeless ;  the  parents  and  relatives  of 
nearly  all  them  are  too  poor  to  furnish  them 
fit  clothing  with  which  to  attend  school,  or 
books  to  use  if  there ;  quite  a  large  propor- 
tion, indeed,  are  dependent  upon  the  earnings 
of  their  children  for  a  livelihood — to  collect 
fines  from  such  parents  would  be  impossible, 
and  to  imprison  them  would  be  to  aggravate 
the  evil.  If  a  compulsory  law  would  not 
bring  our  neglected  children  to  school,  what 
would  do  it?     This: 

1.  i:'as.<>  H  general  law  making  it  the  duty  of  all 
parents,  guardians  and  employers  to  see  that  all 
children  under  their  control  attend  school  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  months  in  the  year,  up  to  a  certain 
age. 

2.  Establish)  by  the  combined  aid  of  State,  county 
and  private  individuals,  an  institution  in  every  county, 
or  in  several  counties  formed  into  a  district  for  the 
purpose,  a  home  for  friendless  children  or  an  indus- 
trial school  to  be  governed  in  its  main  features  in  the 
same  way  as  such  private  institutions  are  now  gov- 
erned. 

3.  Make  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  school  directors, 
through  competent  agents,  to  see  that  the  law  in 
reference  to  attendance  at  school  is  obeyed  ;  or  if  not, 
after  proper  notice  and  warning,  let  them  exercise 
the  power  of  taking  the  children  away  from  those 
'who  neglect  them  and  sending  them  to  the  county 

or  district  home  school,  compelling  the  parents  or 
others  responsible  for  the  neglect,  if  able,  to  pay,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  necessary  expense. 

This  plan,  in  its  main  outlines,  has  been 
previously  presented  in  my  reports.  Much 
reflection  on  the  subject  has  gone  to  confirm 
me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  only  plan 
that  is  feasible  and  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  cover  the  whole  field.  The  evil  is 
scarcely  felt  in  the  thinly  settled  parts  of 
of  the  State ;  it  is  greatest  in  large  cities 
and  in  populous  counties.  There  let  the 
remedy  be  first  applied.  The  Home  for  the 
Friendless  in  the  city  of  Lancaster^  may  be 
takep  as  a  model.  The  State  has  made  ap- 
propriations to  it.  The  county  gives  it 
15, 000  a  year,  and  the  county  officers  visit 
and  report  with  reference  to  its  condition. 
Benevolent   ladies    and  gentlemen    freely 


bestow  upon  it  the  time  and  money  neces- 
sary to  make  it  a  success.  One  thing  only  is 
wanted,  and  that  is  adequate  power  lodged 
in  some  safe  hands  in  each  school  district 
of  the  county,  to  see  that  every  child  in  the 
district  either  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
education  or  be  sent  to  the  Home.  One 
more  move  in  Lancaster  county,  and  the 
whole  plan  will  be  in  operation.  A  number 
of  other  counties  have  taken  preliminary 
steps  looking  in  the  same  direction.  The 
State  should  now  take  hold  of  the  matter 
and  convert  these  forming  plans  into  regu- 
lar systems. 

ABOVE  THE  COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

An  education  such  as  is  furnished  in  our 
ungraded  common  schools,  valuable  as  it  is 
in  many  respects,  is  not  all  that  the  youth 
of  the  State  ought  to  receive.  It  does  not 
make  the  kind  of  men  and  women  that 
give  character  and  dignity  to  a  Common- 
wealth and  manage  its  affairs  in  the  best  man- 
ner. By  itself  it  would  dwarf  our  whole  peo- 
ple by  not  giving  them  room  to  grow.  The 
culture  it  furnishes  is  not  deep,  nor  broad, 
nor  high,  nor  rich  enough.  Something 
above  the  common  schools  is  wanted.  What 
are  we  doing  in  that  direction  ?  Our  statis- 
tics in  this  department  of  education  are 
lamentably  deficient,  but  it  is  possible,  per- 
haps, to  approximate  the  right  results.  The 
school  superintendents  of  the  State,  report 
ii433  schools  in  which  the  higher  branches 
are  taught.  These  include  High  schools, 
graded  schools  with  departments  for  higher 
instruction,  and  ungraded  schools  with  a 
few  pupils  studying  one  or  more  of  the  higher 
branches.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
studying  the  higher  branches  in  each  of 
these  schools  does  not  exceed  twenty,  which 
would  make  the  whole  number  28,660.  If 
to  this  number  we  add  2,000  for  the  pupils 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  in  the 
high  schools  and  advanced  departments  of 
the  grammar  schools,  and  we  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  30,660,  or  about  one  out  of  thirty 
of  the  children  in  the  common  schools  of 
State,  who  are  studying  one  or  more 
branches  beyond  the  mere  elementary  course 
prescribed  by  law. 

The  late  census,  the  results  of  which  in 
respect  to  these  items  do  not  differ  v^ry 
widely  from  the  facts  as  reported  by  the 
Superintendents,  sets  Pennsylvania  down  as 
having  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acade- 
mies with  10,987  pupils,  and  four  hundred 
private  day  and  boarding  schools  with  i6,- 
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100,  the  number  of  pupils  in  both  classes  of 
schools  being  27,087.  If  half  of  these  pupils 
studf  the  higher  branches,  and  that  is  a  high 
,  estimate,  it  will  give  us  13,594  as  the  num- 
ber of  "upper"  scholars  in  this  class  of 
schools. 

In  this  computation  we  must  also   take 
into  consideration  the  normal  schools  and 
normal   institutes,    for  all  of  them   impart 
academical  instruction.     About   3,000  stu- 
dents attended  these  institutions  the  past 
year  and  probably  two-thirds  of  them  studied 
one  or  more  of  the  higher  branches ;  and, 
if  so,  the  addition  made  here  to  the  number 
engaged  in  higher  studies  should  be  2,000. 
Summing  up,  we  find  some  45,000  out  of 
the  1,200,000  persons  of  school  age  in  the 
State,  or  out  of  the  900,000  children  attend- 
ing school  the  past  year,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  study  of  one  or  more  branches  of 
knowledge  beyond  the  elements.     The  num- 
ber of  those  who  will  pursue  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  a  liberal  course  of  learning  is 
much  smaller.     Superficial  as  must  be  the 
education  of  the  masses  under  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  as   is  indicated  by   these 
facts,  sad  as  is  the  thought  that  so  much  of 
the  talent  that  is  born  in  the  State  must  go 
to  waste,  earnest  as  should  be  the   efforts 
made  to  remove  the  defects  in  the  system 
which  produce  the  evil,  I  am  gratified  that 
the  figures  do  not  show  something  worse. 
Several  times  recently,  in  a  public  manner, 
I  have  stated  that  while  our  common  schools 
are  making  very  rapid  progress,  secondary 
and  higher  education  amongst  us  is  stand- 
\      ing  still  if  not  going  backwards.     In  this 
statement  further  investigatiou  satisfies  me 
that  I  was  mistaken.     I  now  believe  there 
never  was  a  time  in  all  her  history  when 
Pennsylvania  had  so  many  young  persons, 
relatively  to   her  population,  studying  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  as  she  has  at 
this  time.     Most  of  the  old  classical  acade- 
mies have  indeed  died  out,  but  their  place 
is  more  than  supplied  by  the  graded  schools, 
high  schools,  normal  schools  and  a  new  race 
of  academies  and  seminaries.     Not  so  large 
a  proportion  of  students,  perhaps,  in  these 
"  upper  schools'*  study  Latin  and  Greek  as 
was  formerly  the  case;    but  for  better  or 
worse,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  they  are  studying  the  sciences  instead. 
Not  so  large  a  proportion,  perhaps,  go  up 
from  them  to  the  colleges  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  in  the  classic  languages ;  but  pro- 
portionally many  more  seek  further  instruc- 
tion in  scientific    and    technical   schools. 
This  statement  is  made  with  great  gratifica. 


tion ;  'and  yet  the  condition  of  our  com- 
mon schools  is  so  much  more  flourishing 
than  that  of  the  schools  immediately  above 
them  as  to  reveal  plainly  the  neglect  which 
the  latter  have  suffered.  If  we  are  not  to 
stunt  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  children 
of  the  Commonwealth  by  feeding  them  ex- 
clusively upon  the  weakest  of  mental  food, 
more  effort  must  be  made  to  provide  some- 
thing stronger  and  more  nutritive.  What 
can  be  done  in  this  direction?  Two  things, 
I  think. 

1.  Encourage  in  all  proper  ways  the  grading  of 
public  schools  wherever  they  can  be  graded,  and  the 
establishment  in  connection  with  them  of  high  schools 
and  departments  for  higher  instruction.  The  num- 
l)er  of  graded  schools  has  been  more  than  trebled 
within  the  last  ten  years,  this  rate  of  growth  must  be 
kept  up.  It  would  be  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
money  to  grant,  as  has  been  done  in  some  states,  a 
special  appropriation  out  of  the  common  school  fund 
to  every  public  high  school. 

2.  Academies  and  seminaries,  with    accommoda* 
tions  for  boarding,   when  coming  up   to   a  certain 
standard  in  their   buildings,   equipments,  course  of 
study  and  corps  of  instructors   should  be  recognized 
by  legislative  enactment  as  filling  an  important  place 
in  our  system  of  education  that  cannot  be  otherwise 
occupied.      Institutions  of  this  kind   now   existing 
would  enter  upon  a  more  vigorous  life,  and  new  ones 
would  spring  up  in  many  places,  if,  while  not  en- 
croaching upon  their  individuality  or  denominational 
predilections,   the   state   instead  of  frowning  upon 
them,  would  publicly  recognize   them  as  co-workers 
in  the  great  cause  of  the  education  of  the  people.     I 
believe  that  by  judicious  legislation  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  single  dollar  of  money  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  some  hundreds  of  academies  and  semina- 
ries, planted  in  every  county  and  almost  every  town, 
might  be  made  to  work  in  entire  unison  with   the 
common  school  system,   being  to  a  proper    extent 
under  the  supervision  of  its  ofHcers  and  fed  by  pupils 
from  its  ungraded  schools. 

Above  all,  our  people  must  be  enlight- 
ened with  respect  to  the  value  of  higher 
education.  The  fact  previously  stated  that 
not  more  than  ^v^  per  centum  of  our  youth 
take  a  single  step  beyond  the  barest  com- 
mon ungraded  school  course,  shows  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  must  be  changed  and 
quickly.  Stones  must  no  longer  be  given 
our  children,  when  they  are  asking  for 
bread.  

OUR  COLLEGES. 

The  census  returns  give  Pennsylvania  six 
universities  and  thirty-three  colleges,  with 
three  hundred  and  forty-nine  teachers  and 
six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
students,  among  whom  are  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy  females.  There 
are  in  this  state,  more  than  thirty-nine  in- 
stitutions with  the  corporate  powers  of  col- 
leges, but  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of 
that  number  possess  full  collegiate  rank. 
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Accepting  the  census  returns,  however,  we 
find  upon  examination  of  the  reports  niade 
to  this  Department  and  of  the  catalogues  of 
a  considerable  number  of  the  colleges,  that 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  students  are  in  the  regular  col- 
lege courses,  say  two  thousand  two  hundred. 
There  may  be  three  hundred  more  in  the 
various  scientific  departments,  making  two 
thousand  five  hundred  in  all ;  and  as  there 
are  about  as  many  young  persons  who  come 
into  the  state  to  obtain  an  education  as  go 
out  of  it  for  that  purpose,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  is  the  sum  total  of  our  four  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  at  the  present  time 
receiving  the  advantages  of  a  regular  colle- 
giate education.  And  yet,  although  the 
number  should  be  twenty-five  thousand  in- 
stead of  twenty-five  hundred,  in  compari- 
son with  the  past  years  of  our  history,  it  is 
not  discouraging.  The  number  of  such 
students,  relatively  to  the  population,  con- 
trary to  what  has  been  generally  thought, 
has  increased  and  is  increasing.  Our  peo- 
ple set  a  higher  value  upon  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  more  of  our  youth  are  preparing 
to  take  a  college  course  or  are  thinking 
about  doing  so  than  ever  before.  The  col- 
leges, too,  are  generally  preparing  to  meet 
this  increased  demand.  A  good  degree  of 
vigor  now  characterizes  the  management  of 
most  of  them.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
a  few  facts  proving  this  statement. 

Within  six  or  eight  years,  some  five  or 
six  new  colleges  have  been  established,  some 
of  which  have  been  provided  with  fine 
buildings  and  liberal  endowments. 

During  the  period  just  named,  the  tponey 
expended  in  college  buildings  and  endow- 
ments, cannot  be  less  than  $2,500,000,  and 
may  exceed  that  amount. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  erected  in  West  Philadel- 
phia, the  finest  structure  for  educational 
purposes  to  be  found  in  America.  Lafayette 
college,  through  the  munificence  of  a  single 
man,  has  built  Pardee  Hall  for  the  scientific 
department.  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
has  enlarged  her  chapel  and  erected  a  fine 
academy  building  on  the  college  grounds. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Waynesburg 
Colleges  and  Lincoln  University  have  new 
buildings  in  process  of  erection.  Improve- 
ments are  also  going  forward  at  several  of 
the  other  colleges,  and  additions  have  been 
made  nearly  everywhere  to  apparatus,  libra- 
ries and  museums. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  a  prom- 
ising future  for  our  colleges.    But  they  need 


strengthening.  The  students  attending 
them  should  be  greatly  multiplied.  The 
state  is  lowered  in  position,  shorn  of  power, 
crippled  in  the  development  of  its  resources, 
dwarfed  in  every  way  by  the  want  of  more 
men  of  liberal  learning  and  broad,  generous 
culture  among  her  citizens.  With  respect 
to  colleges,  I  would  suggest  a  policy  some- 
what as  follows : 

1.  The  Leg[islature  should  grant  no  more  charters 
for  colleges  without  requiring  those  asking  for  them 
to  bring  the  institutions  to  be  favored  in  this  way, 
up  to  the  full  rank  of  a  college. 

2.  Some  way  should  be  provided  for  drawing  a 
line  between  colleges  worthy  of  the  name  and  those 
that  are  not. 

3.  More  intimate  relations  and  a  more  exact  con- 
formity in  courses  of  study  should  be  brought  about 
between  our  colleges  and  the  public  hi^h  schools, 
from  which  the  great  majority  of  their  students  must 
hereafter  come.  Indeed,  the  most  important  prob- 
lem now  demanding  solution  by  the  friends  of 
education  in  this  state,  is  the  organization  of  all  our 
educational  agencies  into  one  system,  as  nearly  as 
mav  be  found  consistent  with  individual  freedom 
and  denominational  peculiarities.  The  work  is  one, 
the  workers  should  also  be  one.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  the  union  so  far 
as  is  necessary  for  all  practical  purpo<;es.  Starting 
with  the  primary  school,  a  boy  should  find  a  contin« 
ous  grade,  ascending  step  by  step  to  the  highest  seat 
in  the  college  or  the  university.  The  fullest  and 
freest  opportunities  should  be  given  all  to  obtain  the 
best  education  possible. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

As  was  shown  in  my  last  report,  technical 
education — education  in  the  arts — ^has  been 
very  much  neglected  in  the  Un»ted  States. 
Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  neglect : 
first,  the  demand  for  art-products  of  a  high 
order  is  necessarily  small  in  a  new  country: 
and  second,  unused  nature  bears  her  wealth 
upon  the  surface,  and  little  skill  is  required 
to  gather  it.  This  condition  no  longer  ex- 
ists. We  need  skilled  industry  now,  and  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  a  time  when  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  our  pre- 
sent prosperity  as  well  as  to  secure  future 
progress.  The  sentiment  of  Liebig  will  soon 
be  as  applicable  to  this  country  as  to  the 
nations  of  Europe:  "The  nation  most 
quickly  promoting  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  its  industrial  population  must  ad- 
vance as  surely  as  the  country  neglecting  it 
must  inevitably  retrograde." 

The  most  pressing  reasons  in  favor  of  full 
provision  for  technical  education  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I .  Scientific  skill  and  scientific  appliances  have  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  to  the  profitalile  develop- 
ment of  our  material  resources — coal,  ores,  oil,  &c. 
-    2.  Skilled  labor  and  scientific  direction  are  the 
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universal  want  of  our  mechanical  and  manufacturing  | 
industries, 

3.  Foreign  nations  will  flood  the  country  wilh  their 
productions  if  we  do  not  learn  to  compete  with  them 
in  artistic  skill. 

These  are  serious  considerations.  In  view 
of  them,  Pennsylvania  has  already  done 
something  in  the  line  of  technical  instruc- 
tion. How  much,  will  appear  from  what 
follows. 

Apart  from  medical,  law,  theological  and 
normal  schvjols,  Pennsylvania  has  a  number 
of  institutions  more  or  less  strictly  technical. 
The  following  are  the  principal  •    / 

Night  School  for  Artisans. — This  school  is  under 
the  public  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  attended  the  past  year  by  596  stu- 
dents, 297  of  whom  were  over  twenty- one  years  of 
age.  The  studies  and  lectures  have  special  reference 
to  preparation  for  mercantile  and  mechanical  em- 
ployments. Nearly  all  the  mills  and  workshops  in 
the  city  were  represented. 

Pittsburgh  High  School — A  department  of  techni- 
cal instruction  is  in  successful  operation  in  connec- 
tion with  this  school.  It  is  popular  with  the  busy 
Pittsburgh  people. 

Schools  of  Design  for  Women. — There  are  in  ope- 
ration two  of  these  institutions,  one  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  other  in  Pittsburgh.  Their  object  is  to  give 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  drawing,  designing  and 
modelling.  The  course  continues  from  two  to  four 
years,  and  is  very  thorough.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  young  women  ava'l  themselves  of  its  advanta- 
ges, and  afterwards  find  ready  and  remunerative 
employment.  The  state  has  made  small  appropria- 
tions to  these  schools. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, — The  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  is  a  well  established  institution,  located  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  founded  in  1812.  Its  collec- 
tions are  very  large  and  varied.  Instruction  is  given 
to  a  select  number  of  students.  Enlarged  facilities 
for  art-education  will  be  furnished  in  the  new  build- 
ing now  in  course  of  erection  and  soon  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, — This  Academy 
stands  at  the  head  of  such  institutions  in  America. 
The  old  accommodations  proving  entirely  insufficient 
to  contain  the  constantly  accumulating  treasures  of 
the  museum,  one  wing  of  a  magnificent  new  building 
was  erected  in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  The  re- 
maining parts  of  the  building  will  go  up  as  soon  as 
funds  can  be  raised  for  the  purpose.  The  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  now  possessss  more  than  6,000 
minerals,  700  rocks,  65,000  fossils,  70,000  species  of 
plants,  1,000  species  of  zoophytes,  2,000  species  of 
crustaceans,  500  species  of  myriapods  and  arachnid- 
ians,  25,000  species  of  insects,  20,000  species  of 
shell-bearing  mollusks,  2,000  species  of  fishes,  800 
species  of  reptiles,  31,000  birds  with  the  nests  of  200 
and  the  eggs  of  1,500  species,  1,000  mammals  and 
nearly  900  skeletons  and  pieces  of  osteology.  Most 
of  the  species  are  represented  by  four  or  five  speci- 
mens, so  that,  including  archaeological  and  ethnolo- 
gical cabinets,  space  is  required  now  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  not  less  than  400,000  objects,  besides  the 
library^  of  22,500  volumes.  The  Academy  gives 
gratuitious  instruction  in  natural  science  to  a  num- 
ber of  students.  There  have  been  published  by  the 
Academy,  eight  octavo  and  seven  quarto  volumes,  J 


entitled,    "Journal    of   the    Academy    of   Natura 
Sciences  in   Philadelphia"   and  twenty-four  octavo 
volumes  entitled,    "  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia."     These  volumes 
average  400  pages  each. 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science, — This  institution, 
which  is  designed  to  be  made  a  first-class  Technolo- 
gical college  was  founded  by  Prof.  Wm.  Wagner  of 
Philadelphia.  He  began  his  noble  work  about  the 
year  1855.  and  since  that  time  he  has  given  to  the 
institution — in  addition  to  the  free  courses  of  lectures 
which  he  provides — in  lots,  buildings  museum  and 
and  apparatus,  a  sum  not  less  than  $450,000,  and  at 
his  death  it  will  receive  the  remainder  of  his  ample 
fortune.  The  deed  in  which  Prof.  Wagner  conveys 
the  property  to  trustees  recites  that  he  gives  to  the 
institute  the  *' cabinets  of  natural  history,  geology, 
mineralogy,  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry,  togeth- 
er with  the  philosophical  instruments,  palaeontologi- 
cal  specimens,  drawings,  paintings,  engravings,  maps, 
diagrams,  library  and  statuary,  on  condition  that  they 
shall  be  forever  for  the  instruction  and  improvement 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  practical  sci- 
ence." The  museum  is  said  to  be  the  second  in  size 
in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world.  The  library  contains  12,000  volumes. 
The  lecture  room  will  seat  1,300,  and  here  two 
courses  of  free  lectures  are  delivered  annually.  The 
most  prominent  subjects  embraced  in  these  courses 
are  the  following  :  chemistry,  palaeontology,  anato- 
my, physiology,  botany,  natural  philosophy  and  elo- 
cution. 

Franklin  Institute,— -The  Franklin  Institute  ever 
since  its  establishment  in  1826  has  done  a  good 
work  for  technical  science  in  Philadelphia.  In  a 
recent  letter,  the  secretary  says,  "  We  have  for  years 
held  annually  in  the  lecture  hall,  a  series  of  lectures, 
forty  or  more,  on  sul  jects  of  scientific  interest.  We 
have  monthly  meetings  at  which  new  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  science  are  discussed  and  papers  read 
on  various  subjects  pertaining  to  the  application  of 
science  to  the  useful  arts.  We  1  ave  a  drawing 
school  in  which  we  instruct  yearly  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils  in  mechanical,  architectural  and 
general  drawing.  We  have  a  library  of  over  15,000 
volumes  of  a  strictly  technical  character,  making  it 
invaluable  to  the  engineer  or  mechanic  as  a  library 
of  reference ;  a  reading  room  supplied  with  all  the 
current  periodical  scientific  literature  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  various  learned  societies  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  a  model  room  supplied  with  a  vast  number 
of  models  of  machinery,  affording  a  sort  of  history 
of  inventions  within  the  past  fifty  years;  and  a 
cabinet  of  ores  and  other  useful  minerals.  All  these 
advantages  we  can  and  do  afford  for  educational 
purposes." 

Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania, — This  flour- 
ishing college  was  organized  in  1853,  and  designed 
to  supply  the  want  in  American  education  of  a  "  thor- 
ough collegiate  training  for  practice  in  mine  engi- 
neering, civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering, 
analytical  and  industrial  chemistry,  metallurgy  and 
architecture."  The  college  comprises  a  scientific 
school  and  five  technical  schools.  "  Geological  and 
mineralogical  excursions  and  practice  in  smelting  and 
analysis  of  ores,  in  mechanical,  topographical  and 
architectural  drawing,  in  modeling  of  arches,  stair- 
ways, &c.,  in  plaster,  and  in  the  use  of  engineering 
instruments  in-the  field,  alternate  with  and  complete 
the  scientific  instruction."  The  college  publisher  a 
monthly  periodical  called  the  "Polytechnic  Bulle- 
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tin."     It  has  been  aided  by  a  small  appropriation 
from  the  State. 

Agricultural  College. — This  college,  located  in 
Centre  county,  receives  the  proceeds  of  the  land 
grant  made  by  the  general  government  in  behalf  of 
such  institutions,  and  has  been  otherwise  largely 
aided  by  the  State.  In  connection  with  the  college 
building  there  is  a  farm  of  four  hundred  acres,  and 
the  college  authoiities  control  two  other  experi- 
mental farms,  one  in  the  eastern  and  the  other  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  The  courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  three :  agricultural,  scientific  and  classical. 
Not  much  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the 
mechanic  arts,  but  a  change  is  proposed  in  this  par- 
ticular. It  is  the  design  of  the  trustees  to  make  its 
technical  departments  full  and  complete.  The  aver- 
age number  of  students  in  attendance  has  been  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty- five,  but  this  number  now 
seems  likely  to  be  largely  increased.  Both  sexes  are 
admitted. 

Lafayette  College. — All  of  our  colleges  give  more 
or  less  prominence  to  scientific  subjects  in  their 
courses  of  study,  but  Lafayette  was  the  first  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  scientific  department  with  full 
provision  for  technical  instruction.  Through  the  en- 
lightened liberality  of  Mr.  Ario  Pardee,  of  Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania,  this  college  has  now  a  magnificent 
building  costing,  with  its  furniture,  $250,000,  occu- 
pied wholly  with  schools  of  science  and  the  exten- 
sive apparatus  and  museum  connected  therewith. 
The  technical  course  at  Lafayette  embraces  engineer- 
ing, civil  and  mechanical,  mining  engineering  and 
metallurgy  and  chemistry.  Opportunity  is  also  af- 
forded for  the  special  study  of  trade  and  commerce, 
modern  languages  and  philology,  natural  history, 
architecture  and  the  history  and  institutions  of,  our 
own  country.  The  college  possesses  a  fine  astronom- 
ical observatory 

Lehigh  University. — This  University  was  founded 
and  is  supported  by  Hon.  Asa  Packer.  He  has  pro- 
bably expended  upon  it  $1,000,000.  Its  courses  of 
study  are  mainly  technical.  The  following  para- 
graph taken  from  the  **  Register'  of  1872-3  explains 
its  design :  '<The  purpose  of  the  founder  in  making 
this  munificent  endowment  was  to  provide  the  means 
of  imparting  to  young  men  of  the  Lehigh  valley,  of 
the  State  and  country,  a  complete  professional  edu- 
cation, which  should  not  only  supply  their  general 
wants,  but  also  fit  them  to  take  an  immediate  and 
active  part  in  the  practical  and  professional  duties  of 
the  time.  The  system  determined  upon  purposes  to 
discard  only  what  has  been  found  to  be  useless  in 
the  former  systems,  and  to  introduce  those  important 
branches  which  have  been  heretofore  more  or  less 
neglected  in  what  purports  to  be  a  liberal  education, 
and  especially  those  industrial  pursuits  which  tend 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country — pursuits,  the 
paramount  claims  and  inter-relations  of  which,  natural 
science  is  daily  displaying — such  as  engineering,  civ- 
il, mechanical  and  mining  chemistry,  metallurgy, 
architecture  and  construction  "  The  University  is 
well  supplied  with  libraries  and  apparatus,  including 
an  astronomical  observatory  fully  equipped. 

l^estern  University  of  Pennsylvania. — The  Wes- 
tern University  of  Pennsylvania  has  in  full  operation 
a  scientific  department  and  departments  of  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering.  The  University  library  con- 
tains about  2,000  volumes.  The  cabinet  of  geology, 
conchology,  zoology,  and  metallurgy  is  full  and  select. 
It  contains  10,000  choice  minerals  purchased  in  Europe 
and  properly  labelled  and  classified;  and  a  complete 


set  of  Ward's  casts  of  fossils,  as  well  as  many  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  originals.  The  department  of  natu- 
ral science  possesses  extensive  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus.  The  ol)servatory  has  ten  acres 
of  land  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny,  a  dwelling-house,  and  is  fully  equip- 
ped for  the  most  exact  research.  Telegraphic  com- 
munication has  also  been  so  established  that  the  beats 
of  Jthe  observatory  clock  are  repeated  in  Pittsburgh 
and  in  Philadelphia,  thus  regulating  the  time  on  the 
lines  of  railroad  connecting  the  two  cities. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania. — A  new  depart- 
ment known  as  the  department  of  science  has  been 
recently  established  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  is  in  charge  of  a  faculty  distinct  from  that  of 
the  University  proper.  The  course  of  study  extends 
through  four  years.  During  the  first  two  the  course 
is  general  and  preparatory,  and  during  the  second 
two  the  student  may  select  any  one  of  the  following 
courses :  Analytical  and  applied  chemistry  and  min- 
eralogy, geology  and  mining,  civil  engineering,  me- 
chanical engineering.  Much  practice  is  given  the 
students  in  actual  field-work.  They  make  surveys, 
lay  experimental  lines  of  railroad,  and  construct  to- 
pographical maps,  etc.  They  study  geology,  mineral- 
ogy and  botany,  more  out  than  in  doors.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  department  of  science  is  over 
one  hundred  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Mechanics'  High  School. — The  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  passed  an  act  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Mechanics'  High  school.  The  main 
object  proposed  by  the  act  is  to  give  a  better  opjfwr- 
tunity  than  they  now  possess  to  the  sons  of  mechan- 
ics and  workingmen  to  obtain  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education.  The  first  section  of  the  act  reads 
as  follows:  "That  there  be  and  is  hereby  erected 
and  established,  through  the  authority — hereinafter 
named,  an  institution  for  the  education  and  training 
of  the  youth  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  the  various 
branches  of  science,  learning  and  practical  mechanics 
as  they  are  connected  with  each  other."  The  board 
of  trustees  named  in  the  act  haive  organized,  but  have 
not  yet  taken  steps  to  establish  the  school.  It  is 
most  likely  they  will  recommend  instead  of  a  new 
school  the  etsablishment  of  departments  for  technical 
instruction  in  connection  with  our  public  high 
schools,  and  the  adoption  in  some  proper  way  by  the 
State,  of  the  facilities  for  such  instruction  now  fur- 
nished by  a  number  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
The  passage  of  the  act  is  significant  of  the  fact  tha^ 
the  Legislature  is  willing  to  give  aid  to  this  class  Of 
institutions. 

The  statements  now  made  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  we  have  now  in  operation  some 
excellent  institutions  established  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  technical  instruction, 
and  that  the  near  future  gives  promise  of 
more;  but  how  far  we  still  are  in  this  re- 
spect behind  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
countries  of  the  Old  World  will  appear, 
from  contrasting  our  technical  schools  with 
those  of  Bavaria  as  given  in  my  last  report. 
Bavaria  occupies  an  area  of  29,617  square 
miles,  and  had  in  1864  a  population  of 
4,807,440.  Her  art  schools  consist  of  the 
the  following:  Four  superior  agricultural 
schools,  with  29  agricultural  sections  in 
trade  schools,  with  2,144  pupils;  one  school 
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of  forestry,  with  40  pupils ;  one  school  of 
horticulture,  with  30  pupils ;  one  school  of 
veterinary  surgery,  with  18  teachers  and  140 
pupils j  2  commercial  schools,  with  18  com- 
mercial divisions  in  the  trade  schools,  with 
2,000  pupils ;  29  trade  schools ;  3  polytech- 
nic schools;  one  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  with  1 4 professors apd  231  pupils; 
one  school  of  architecture,  with  9  teachers 
and  143  pupils;  261  schools  of  drawing, 
with  9,973  pupils;  one  conservatorium  of 
music,  with  15  teachers  and  94  pupils,  and 
10  schools  for  music.  Besides  all  this, 
music  and  drawing  are  taught  in  all  the 
puhlic  schools.  But  Bavaria  is  an  old  coun- 
try, and  ours  is  a  new  one.  Our  proper 
course  is  to  strengthen  the  schools  of  science 
and  art  already  established  among  us,  and 
do  what  we  can  be  done  judiciously  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  others.  Considering 
this  the  best  policy  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
the  State,  I  respectfully  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  course  of  action  : 

1.  That  provision  be  made  for  introdu- 
cing free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  as 
rapidly  as  may  be  found  practical,  into  all 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  We  ought 
soon  to  be  ready  for  the  passage  of  a  law 
like  the  following,  in  force  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  since  1870 : 

Section  i.  Ihe  first  section  of  chapter  thirty- 
eight  of  the  geneial  statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  inclnde  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning 
which  are  by  said  section  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools. 

Src.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city 
and  town  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
shaiif  annually  make  provisions  for  giving  free  in- 
struction in  the  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to 
persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or 
evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
committee. 

In  addition,  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences  might  be  generally  taught  with 
great  advantage. 

2.  That  schools  for  artisans  like  that  in 
Philadelphia,  departments  for  technical  in- 
struction in  connection  with  High  schools 
like  that  in  Pittsburgh,  or  a  plan  of  instruc- 
tion partaking  of  the  valuable  features  of 
both  be  established  by  the  public  school 
authorities  in  all  the  large  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State. 

If  the  policy  indicated  in  these  two  pro- 
positions be  adopted,  it  will  impart  all  the 
needed  strength  to  the  higher  technical  in- 
stitutions, for  it  will  fill  them  with  students. 

In  carrying  it  into  effect,  the  State  can 
well  afford  to  be  liberal.  If  appropria- 
tions of  bundles  of  thousands  of  dollars 


out  of  the  public  treasury  can  be  made  to 
single  institutions,  with  a  few  select  students 
surely  something  can  be  given  in  support  of 
of  a  plan  of  free  technical  instruction,  that 
will  be  as  wide  as  the  borders  of  the  State, 
and  furnish  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  all  the  art  talent  born  in  it. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  general  survey  of  education  in  the 
State  above  made  reveals  much  of  which  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud,  and  somewhat 
of  which  we  have  cause  to  be  ashamed. 
If  great  has  been  the  amount  of  educa- 
tional work  already  done,  still  greater  looms 
up  that  which  needs  doing.  A  well-planned 
system  yields  us  rich  fruit  in  one  field,  but 
in  others  the  want  of  unity  and  scattered 
effort  bring  indifferent  success.  All  our 
educational  forces,  high  and  low,  should  be 
united,  organized  and  moved  forward  with 
one  flag  and  under  one  command.  The 
proper  education  of  all  its  youth  in  a  State 
like  ours  is  a  tremendous  task — a  task  that 
can  never  be  well  performed  except  by  a 
complete  union  of  all  the  forces  that  can  be 
summoned  to  undertake  the  work. 

But  I  will  be  told  that  this  scheme  of 
union  among  all  our  educational  agencies  is 
an  extravagant  one — that  it  will  tax  the 
people  too  heavily.  If  to  pay  money  for 
what  will  bring  back  its  cost  multiplied 
many  times  is  extravagance,  the  scheme  is 
open  to  the  charge.  If  to  tax  a  people  in  a 
way  to  make  them  more  able  to  pay  taxes 
is  wrong,  then  the  scheme  is  wrong.  But 
let  it  be  said  as  strongly  as  words  can  say  it, 
that  money  judiciously  spent  for  education  is 
t/ie  dest  investment  a  people  can  make.  Igno- 
rance impoverishes — knowledge  is  wealth. 

The  world  over,  all  uneducated  nations 
are  poor.  But  if  all  this  were  not  true,  am 
I  wrong  in  wishing,  even  at  some  cost,  to 
see  Pennsylvania  great  among  her  sister 
States,  great  in  the  development  of  her 
immense  resources,  great  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  internal  affairs,  great  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  great  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world — a  model  Commonwealth  ? 
Am  I  wrong  in  asking  the  people  to  spend 
their  money  liberally  to  give  every  Pennsyl- 
vania boy  and  girl,  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low,  a  fair  chance  to  develop  the  powers,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  God  has  endowed  them 
with  ;  to  feed  them  with  the  bread  of  knowl- 
edge for  which  their  souls  crave ;  to  lift 
them  up  to  a  higher  social  level ;  to  make 
them  intelligent,  independent,  self-reliant. 
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virtuous  ;  to  enable  them  fully  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  citizens  in  a  free  country  ?  If 
so,  so  be  it,  for  I  solemnly  resolved  long 
ago,  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Pennsyl- 
vania child,  like  the  good  school  counsellor 
Dinterupon  the  peasant  children  of  Prussia, 


"  asabeing  who  could  complain  of  me  before 
God  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the  best 
education  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  provide." 

J.    P.    WlCKERSHAM, 

Supt,  Common  Schools. 
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St.  Nicholas.     Scribrut^s  Illustrated  Magazine  for 
Girls  and  Boys,     Conducted  by  Mary  Mapet  Dodge. 
New  York:  Scribner  &*  Co.,  654  Broadway. 
It   is   a  difficult  thing  to  edit  a  good  magazine 
of  any  kind ;  but  good  magazines  for  children  are 
much  more  rare  than  are  those  for  grown-up  people. 
The  St.  Nicholas   promises  to   be   among  the  best 
of  its  class.     We  have  seen  only  the  November  num- 
ber, the  first  published ;  but  having  submitted  it  to 
the  test  of  an  examination  by  a  group  of  intelligent 
children  of  different  ages,  we  are  satisfied  that  its  con- 
tents are  of  the  right  kind,  both  to  please  and   to 
instruct  the  young.     That  the  editress  knows  what 
constitutes  a  good  magazine  for  children  appears  in 
the  following  paragraph  taken  from  her  introdoctficy: 
that  she  has  fully  realized  her  ideal  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  but  she  has  made  an  excellent  beginning. 
"A  child's  periodical,"  says  Miss  Mapes,  " must  be 
pictorially  illustrated,  of  course,  and  the  pictures  must 
have  the  greatest  variety  consistent  with  simplicity, 
beauty  and  unity.     They  should  be  heartily  con- 
ceived  and  well  execute'd;  and  they  must  be  sug- 
gestive, attractive  and  epigrammatic.    If  it  be  only 
the  picture  of  a  cat,  it  must  be  so  like  a  cat  that  it  will 
do  its  own  purring,  and  not  sit,  a  dead,  stuffed  thing, 
requiring  the  editor  to  purr  for  it.      One  of  the 
sins  of  this  a^e  is  editorial  dribbling  over  inane  pic 
tures.     The  time  to  shake  up  a  dull  picture  is  when 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  th«  artist  and  engraver,  and  not 
when  it  lies,  a  fact  accomplished,  before  the  keen 
eye»  of  tlie  little  folk.     Well  enough  for  the  editor 
to  stand  ready  to  answer  questions  that  would  natur- 
ally be  put  to  the  flesh-and-blood  father,  mother,  or 
friend  standing  by.     Well  enough,  too,  for  the  pic- 
ture to  cause  a  whole  tangle  of  interrogation-marks 
in  the  child's  mind.     It  need  not  be  elaborate,  nor 
exhaust  its  theme,  but  what  it  attempts  to  do  it  must 
do  well,  and  the  editor  must  not  over-help  nor  hinder. 
He  must  give  just  what  the  child  demands,  and  to  do 
this  successfully  is  a  matter  oif  instinct,  without  which 
no  man  should  presume  to  be  a  child's  editor." 

The  International  Review.    Six  Times  a  Year. 

January y  1874.     New  York:  A,  S.  Barnes^  Co. 

Vol.  I.  No.  I.    Price  $$.per  annum. 

Most  of  our  great  publishing  houses  have  their 
magazines  or  reviews  or  both.  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  behind  in  nothing  <flse,  no  longer  intend  to 
be  behind  in  this  matter.  We  arc  pleased  with  the 
first  number  of  the  International  Review,  It  looks 
and  is  solid.  There  is  no  flash  about  it  within  or 
without.  Nor  do  we  think  it  mistaken  in  assuming 
that  there  are  still  some  people  in  America  who  pre- 
fer a  plain  dress  to  a  gaudy  one,  and  substantail 
reading  to  the  shallow,  shuwy  stuff  that  fills  the  col 
umns  of  too  many  of  onr  magazines.  We  like  the 
platform  of  the  Review.    Wc  take  from  it  a  plank  or 


two :  «*  The  chief  object  of  this  Review  will  be  the 
sifting  and  telling  treatment  of  great  questions  of  ou^ 
age  and  country  above  mere  sect  and  party ;  literary » 
scientific,  social,  national  religious."..."  While  fear- 
less and  progressive,  aiming  to  ,ead  the  times  by  ad- 
vancing every  healthful  reform,  it  shall  never  assail 
the  divme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  su- 
premacy of  our  constitution  over  a  united  republic." 
Then,  the  Review  seems  determined  to  make  itself 
felt  in  the  work  of  reform^  not  by  striking  blows 
blindly  in  any  or  all  directions,  but,  singling  oat  an 
antagonist,  it  means  to  come  at  once  to  close  quar- 
ters m  the  fight.  We  quote  a  paragraph  from  the 
opening  editorial  article: 

"  As  slavery  before  the  war,  so  since  the  war  corrup- 
tion has  hung  over  our  country  like  a  cloud.  The 
earth  stood  aghast  before  our  frauds.  A  reckoning 
came.  At  our  great  commercial  centre  began  the 
purgation,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  wrongs,  if  not 
all  punished,  are  at  least  exposed  and  execrated. 
Justice  then  passed  over  to  our  national  capital,  there 
to  cut  another  tangled  web  of  corruption.  Since  the 
two  processes  commenced,  some  of  the  actors 
have  been  stamped  with  infamy;  some  have  been 
driven  into  social  exile;  one  perished  by  a  pistol; 
others  died  from  mortification— all  have  been  tor- 
tured by  chagrin,  or  remorse,  or  despair.  The  work 
will  not  stop.  Individuals  and  monopolies  will  be 
sifted  before  all  ends.  No  man  and  no  corporation 
will  stand  where  there  is  not  beneath  a  basis  of  solid 
property  and  sterling  integrity.  We  resemble  those 
walking  over  a  bridge  crowded  by  rushing  thousands 
who  know  the  arches  are  trembling  and  the  pillars 
tottering,  and  that  any  moment  may  tumble  them 
into  the  abyss.  Dreadful  as  is  the  catastrophe,  there 
can  be  no  security  until  it  b  over.  When  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  our  financial  credit  falls  finally,  it 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  better,  built  on  honesty  and 
wisdom.  Our  Republic  is  preparing  by  a  discipline 
of  suffering  to  fulfill  that  mission  for  humanity  d«- 
tined  by  heaven.  To  assist  its  sound  and  healthful 
development,  and  unite  it  more  closely  to  the  whole 
world,  is  the  purpose  of  the  International  Review." 

To  any  periodical  that  will  engage  in  such  a  mis- 
sion, we  wish  God-speed.  w. 

The  Voice:  How  to  Use  It.    By  W.  II.  DanUU, 

Pp.:  no.  Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood &*  Co, 
.  A  little  book  suggestive  to  the  singer  or  student 
of  elocution,  written  in  pleasant  style  and  pr^'senting 
practical  thoughts  in  a  common  sense  way.  It  is 
written  as  a  dialogue  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  are  Method,  Register, 
How  to  Gain  Power,  Certainty  in  Singing,  Naiural 
Singers,  Bass  Voices,  Soprano  Singers,  Articulation 
AH  important,  Singing  out  of  Time,  "Saving  the 
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Voice,"  Laboring  in  Singing,  etc.  The  book,  if  not 
of  a  kind  to  become  the  singer's  vade  mecum,  is 
nevertheless  well  worth  the  reading. 

Am  Outline  Study  of  Man;  or  The  Body  and 
Mind  in  one  System,  IViih  UlustraHve  Diagrams^ 
and  a  Method  for  Blackboard  Teaching,  By 
Mark  Hopkins,  D,  D„  L.  L.  Z>.,  New  York  : 
Scribner,  Armstrong  6*  Co,  1873. 
This  is  a  i2mo.  volume  of  three  hundred  pages. 
In  substance,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  it  is  com  • 
posed  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute in  Massachusetts.  The  lectures,  however,  are 
by  no  means  a  series  of  fragments ;  but  constitute, 
as  presented  in  this  book,  a  systematic  treatise  on 
mental  philosophy.  The  text  is  concise  and  clear. 
Black-buard  illustration  was  largely  used  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  lectures,  and  a  numt>er  of  diagrams  ap- 
pear in  the  book.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  works  of  the 
kind,  but  it  is  one  that  teachers  will  appreciate.  Dr. 
Hopkins  has  little  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  ma- 
terialism, and  his  philosophy  is  mainly  that  of  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  ol  the  present  day  on  the 
spiritual  side,  and  can  be  taught  to  the  young  with 
ail  satety.  The  work,  indeed,  answers  the  conditions 
of  a  popular  text- book  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats  tjetier  than  almost  any  other  work  with  wnich 
we  are  acquainted,  and  we  would  suggest  to  teach- 
ers having  classes  studying  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind  to  procure  copies  for  examination.  That  it 
treats  somewhat  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  mind,  and 
leads  the  student  on  from  mental  some  distance  into 
moral  philosophy  is  in  our  judgment  a  valuable  fea- 
ture, w. 

National  Education  in  its  Social  Condition  and 
Aspects^  and  Public  Elementary  School  Education, 
English  and  Foreign,  by  James  //.  Higg^  D,  D  , 
Principal  of  Westminster  Training  College,  and 
MemPer  0/  the  London  School  Board,  London: 
Strahan  ijsr*  Co.,  56  Lndgate Hill,  1873.  New  York: 
Scnbner,  Armstrong  dr*  Co, 

This  work  discusses  the  great  question  of  National 
Education  Irom  an  English  stand-point.    It  advocates 
national  provision  lor  education,  but  maintains  that, 
at  least  in  Lngland,  schools  should  be  neither  free 
nor  UQsectarian.     The  strong  convictions  ihe  author 
has  in  lavor  ot  rate- bills  and  denominational  schools 
color  all  the  chapters  of  his  work,  even  those  which 
profess  to  be  strictly  descriptive  or  historical.     What 
ne  says  ol  education  in  the  United  Statts  is  evidently 
lounUed  upon  very  incomplete  or  imperfect   data. 
Take  as  specimens  the  following  extracts :      "  As  it 
is,  in  most  of  the  schools  ot  the  United  States  there 
is  but  one  teacher  lor  all  the  children,  without  any 
aid  whatever,  except  such  ministerial  help  as  he  may 
be  able  to  extemporize.      Not  *■  graded  schools,'  but 
schools  in  which  naif-a-dozen  classes,  of  all  ages  from 
live  to  louiteen,  are  under  the  care  of  a  single  and 
solitary  teacher,  in  an  ill- appointed  room,  where,  in 
some  cajies,  there  is  not  even  a  black-board,  are  the 
ordinary  type  of  common  school  in  the  United  States. 
Such  IS  scuool  education  in  the  United  States.     As 
a  whole,  it  is  interior;  interior  in  all  respects  to  that 
in  this  country.     As  respects  Normal  colleges    and 
training,  the  qualifications  and  supply  of  teachers,  the 
school- rooms,  their  lurniture  and  appointments,  and 
the  regularity  ot  school  attendance,  public  education 
in  the  States  lalls  below  the  English  elementary  pub- 
lic achool  system.     Free  education  prevails  at  pres 
ent  in  most  of  the  United  States  oi  America.    I  know 
not,  howiever,  how  any  one  can  pretend  that  in  the 


States,  so  far  as  it  has  prevailed,  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
success."  But  while  we  feel  that  such  criticism  does 
our  free  school  system  gross  injustice,  we  can  afford 
to  bear  it  with  patience.  If,  as  in  England,  something 
like  one  third  ol  our  population  old  enough  to  do  so, 
could  not  read,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  those  who 
marry  could  not  write  their  names,  we  would  have 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  means  provided  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  The  faults  of  the  book  are  its 
narrowness,  and  its  adherence  to  a  preconceived  the- 
ory. It  has  nieritd.  The  chapter  on  "  Education  and 
Property"  is  excellent ;  and  the  accounts  given  of 
education  in  f  ranee,  Switzerland.  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, are  valuable.  To  Americans,  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  part  ot  the  book  is  that  which  expounds 
the  present  condition  of  the  educational  question  in 
England.     For  this  alone  the  book  is  worth  reading. 

Spencerian  System  of  Penmanship.  Five  Books, 
and  Tracing  Book,  New  York  and  Chicago : 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  dr*  Co. 
The  revision  of  this  favorite  system  of  Penmanship, 
for  so  many  months  in  progress,  so  carefully  made 
by  the  authors,  and  at  such  heavy  expense  to  the 
publishers,  has  recently  been  completed  The  result 
is  the  very  l)est  that  can  be  reached  by  the  best  teach- 
ers of  penmanship  seconded  by  the  graver  of  McClees, 
the  best  of  artists  upon  steel.  Simple  styles  of  letter 
are  used,  and  the  instructions  are  easy  to  be  under- 
stood and  easy  to  present  to  a  class  at  their  writing 
desks.  Nitrous  oxide  we  take  to  be  the  luxury  of 
tooth- pulling.  These  beautitiul  books  would,  in  a  less 
degree  perhaps,  seem  the  luxury  of  learning  to  write. 

Oxford's  Senior  Speaker.    A  Collection  of  Exerci- 
ses in  Declamation,  Recitation,  and  Representation, 
For  Advanced   Classes,       By     William    Oxford, 
Author  of''  Junior  Speaker,''  etc.    With  Ninety  It- 
lustratiom,  Pp.:  432.   Phila, :  J.H,  Butler  <&-  Co. 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  best  of  the  Speakers.  The 
selections  are  not  too  long,  and  they  represent  the 
patriotic,  descriptive,  pathetic,  humorous,  and  didac- 
tic— in  prose,  poetry  and  dialogue — to  suit  all  tastes 
and  all  occasions.     This  book  is  designed  to  follow 
Oxford's  **  Junior  Speaker,"  an  admirable  collection 
of  speeches,  etc.,  for  younger   pupils.     It  presents  a 
new  feature  in  the  large   number  of  cuts,  many  of 
them  being  likenesses  of  the  authors   from  whose 
speeches  or  writings  selections  are  made.     Many  of 
these  illustration  are  very  fine  wood- cuts  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  represent  our  modern  poets  and 
prose  writers  "  to  the  life."     The  last  in  the  book — 
and  it  is  the  first  time  we've  seen  him  to  know  htm 
— ^is  that  of  firet  Harte.     The  teacher  who  wishes  a 
good  Speaker  for  his  advanced  pupils  will  be  sure  to 
have  it  in  this  book. 

Rolph's  Normal  System  of  Penmanship.     Com- 
plete in  Six  Books,  Revised  and  Simplified,  Uniting 
the  Merits  of  Fixed  and  Slip    Copies,  with   Im» 
proved  Methods  of  Teaching,     By  H,  Rolph.    Chi- 
cago :  Adams,  Blackmer  6*  Lyon  Publishing  Co, 
A  series  of  copy-books  with  very  full  instructions 
to  the  teacher  and  pupil  both  as  to  what  should  be 
done  and  what  avoided,  with  lesson  drills,  topics  for 
criticism,  analysis  of  letters,  special  drill,  etc.     No 
engraved  lines  appear  on  the  writing  pages,  but  "  the 
copies"  to  be  imitated  are  found  in  the  copy  case  of 
each  book  on  inside  of  front  cover.    These  present 
choice  specimens  of  an  easy  business  hand,  and  if 
the  system  be  carefully  taught,  good  penman  most 
r^ultf     The  Review  Book  will  l^  suggestive  to  any 
one  engaged  in  teaching  penmanship. 
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WELCOME  TO  MORNING.   '"^^i,'^:^.^s:s:t'-^'i^,t^^ 


I.    The   sun        is     ris   >  Ing  o'er  the     o    -    cean,     The    smil  -  Vag     wa  -  ten  greet      the   day* 
s.  The     birds    flit    o'er     the  dew  -  y    mead  -  ows;    They   car   -   ol     sweet    in    branch  -  es    hi^: 
3.    Oh,  come,    let  clouds  of  grief  and  sad   •   ness.     Fly    swift      as   shades  of    night        a  -  way ; 


And     joy    •     ous  winds  to  danc-ing    mo 

While  down       the  vales  the  fright  •  ed    shad   -  ows'  Hast   •   en    from   the   dawn      to      day. 


tion. 


Wake     the     bil  -  lows  of         the     day. 


our  hearu,  like  birds  of     glad  •   ness. 


Wd  -  come     in      the  |^ad       new   day. 


m^ 


^SF^ 


See,    where  the  clouds  roll  up     the    moun  >  tains ;     Niriit    has     her  mis  -  ty    ban  -  ner  furled ; 
Rocked^on  _    the   wa  -  ters  pla  _•>  cid  _  bo  -  som,  Pure  •  ly      the  wa  -  ter  -  111  -  ies    rieam. 


Bright  flow'rs,  and  streams,  and  birds  of  hear  -  en. 


In   -  cense  and  prais  -  es    waft     a-  bove; 


Fall  Chorus. 


Sun-beams  of  splen-dor  the  worid  are    a  -  doni-  ing.  Join  in     the  cho  -  nis,  the  earth  and   o  •  oean  ting; 

^8- 


TH£ 


FEBRUARY,  1874. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  UNDER  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 


IT  ia  with  great  interest  Ihat  I  have  studied 
the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution, 
have  read  the  Governoi's  Message,  and 
haveseenanewspapersynopsisof  thean 
report  of  the  SuperintendWit  of  Common 
Schools.  I  am  gratified  to  find  (hat  the 
Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  en- 
dorse the  ideSi  of  compulsory  education  as 
fer  as  I  could  have  desired  at  any  time  since 
my  first  introduction  of  the  subject  before 
the  Slate  Teachers'  Association.  I  beli' 
no  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure  < 
did,  even  in  imagination,  foresee  the  partic- 
ular features  of  the  law  to  be  adopted ;  I 
ODly  ventured  to  say  that  it  was  time  to 
begin  a  discussion  of  the  question. 

The  Governor  says,  and  we  should  'all 
endorse  and  applaud  the  sentiment :  "The 
solution  of  this  important  question  presents 
grave  difficulties,  but  I  expect  to  see  them 
all  surmounted.  Some  plan  must  be  devised 
lo  snatch  these  children  from  the  career  of 
idleness  and  crime  to  which  ignorance  will 
consignthem,"  Thisquestion  then  isfairly 
before  out  legislature,  and  it  will  no  doubt 
have  attention. 

The  constitution  has  the  following  article 
on  education : 

A»T.  X.  Sec  i.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pro- 
vide (or  the  maintenaoce  and  support  of  a  Choroush 
•nil  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  wherein  all  the 
duldren  of  this  commonwealth,  above  the  age  of  six 
yean,  mtf  be  educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at  least 
one  iniUioD  doUarj  etch  year  for  tlut  pnipose. 


I.  Shall  Provide. — No  option  for  the 
legislature.  The  oath  to  support  the  con- 
stitution makes  the  public  school  system  as- 
sure as  any  thing  else  nan«;d  in  the  consti- 
tution ;  as  sure  as  that  there  will  be  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

».  Maintenance  and  Support.  —  Notice- 
these  words,  and  notice,  too,  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States  c  onstitution  for  the 
armyandthe  navy.  "To  raise  and  support 
armies;"  with  a  limitation.  "To  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy."  No  such  limitation  could 
be  consistent  with  a  maintenance.  I  will  not 
give  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  these 
words,  but  call  attention  to  them.  No 
minimum  term  of  five  or  six  months,  or  any 
other  term,  at  option  of  directors  or  others. 
Citizens  all  over  the  State  can  claim  that  the 
"term"  shall  be  continuous,  or  "from 
year  to  year,"  with  fixed  vacations,  as  it 
has  been  for  many  years  in  Philadelphia. 
Here  the  State  gains  from  the  city.  A  good 
teacher  should  have  a  permanent  situation, 
unless  he  resigns,  or  is  remove<i  for  cause — 
insufficient  certificate,  for  instance. 

3.  TTioraugh  and  Efficient  System.'-'\\\t  Ak- 
tached  schools  of  some  districts,  in  which  a 
child  may  learn  only  the  simple  branches 
now  taught  in  most  district  schools,  with  no 
provision  for  further  education,  unless  at 
private  expense  in  a  seminary  or  academy, 
cannot  be  construed  to  constitute  such  a 
system.   A  system  mtist  have  consistent  parts 
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and  must  be  complete.  Here  it  is  to  be 
thorough,  and  also  efficient.  The  require- 
ment is  not  for  a  thorough  education  of  each 
child,  whether  capable  or  not,  but  for  a 
thorough  system  by  means  of  which  every 
child,  of  either  sex,  may  be  educated.  If 
my  son  or  my  daughter  attains  the  legal 
minimum  education,  and  if  I  can  afford  to 
keep  him  or  her  at  school  for  further  attain- 
ments, I  will  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  system  be  such  that  such  further  or  higher 
education  can  be  had.  I'he  schools  must 
be  provided,  and  must  form  an  efficient 
system.  This  is*  feasible.  All  must  have 
the  opportunity.  What  will  constitute  such 
a  system  ?  The  writer  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  late  code 
of**  Revised  Statutes,*'  proposed  by  the  com- 
missioners on  revision  of  laws,  in  which  the 
school  law  had  evidently  been  prepared  by 
a  country  lawyer  who  knew  nothing  of  city 
schools,  and  who  would,  among  other  im- 
possibilities for  the  city,  have  requ.red  the 
Philadelphia  Normal  School,  like  those  in 
the  rest  of  the  State,  to  have  ten  or  more 
acres  of  land  in  one  body.  I  wonder  if  he 
thought  how  many  millions  of  dollars  ten 
acres  would  be  worth  in  the  heart  of  Phila- 
delphia? 

The  committee  attempted  to  plan  a  sys- 
tem, applicable  alike  to  city  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, yet  making  the  absolutely  necessary 
distinctions.  They  proposed  five  grades  of 
schools,  exclusive  of  Normal  schools  and 
other  technical  schools  and  colleges. 

a.  Primary  Schools:  To  include  the  usual 
district  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  primary 
schools  and  lower  divisions  of  secondary 
schools  of  Philadelphia  and  other  cities ;  the 
pupils  to  reach  a  certain  legal  standard  in 
this  and  the  succeeding  grades,  before  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  grade. 

b.  Grammar  Schools:  To  include  the 
graded  schools  of  some  rural  districts,  and 
the  higher  divisions  of  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  grammar  schools,  except  the  highest 
classes  of  Philadelphia  and  other  cities; 
probably  one  in  each  township  in  most  coun- 
ties, or  one  for  six  to  ten  primaries ;  fifty  to 
a  hundred  in  Philadelphia. 

c  High  Schools :  For  higher  branches ; 
one  in  each  city  or  borough,  say  ten  in 
Philadelphia ;  in  rural  portions  of  the  State., 
several  districts  to  unite  in  establishing  the 
school,  paying  the  expense  for  their  pupils 
pro  rata, 

d.  Colleges :  One  for  Philadelphia,  extend- 
ing and  raising  the  course  of  the  present 
high  school,  opening  it  for  both  sexes ;  and 


I  one  in  each  of  a  number  of  districts,  each 
composed  of  several  counties,  similarly  to 
the  present  normal  school  districts. 

e.  A  State  University :  'Y\{\%\9^xvkM^\,Q\2AVC\ 
as  a  right.  The  expense  additional  for  these 
higher  schools  would  be  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  aggregate,  for  we  must  con- 
sider the  immense  reduction  in  the  number 
of  pupils  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  and  also  the 
immense  aggregate  saving  in  the  lower 
schools  when  we  do  not  have  to  provide  for 
two  or  three  grades  in  the  lowest  schools. 

Throughout  the  whole  system  qualified 
pupils  to  be  promoted  to  the  school  next 
higher,  and  to  have  the  right  of  free  tuition 
throughout.  All  schools  to  be  open  equally 
to  both  sexes;  thus  imitating  God's  own 
institution,  the  family.  After  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  1872,  for  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes,  this  should  be  a  requirement.  The 
arrangements  for  boarding,  where  needed, 
might  be  made  similar  to  those  in  the  Nor- 
mal Schools;  or  better,  perhaps,  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  schools — certainly 
so  in  cities  and  b6roughs. 

Normal  schools,  under  the  school  de- 
partment and  pertaining  to  the  school  sys- 
tem ;  and  Law  schools,  Theological  schools, 
schools  of  Mining  and  Engineering,  and 
others  for  teaching  a  profession,  should  be 
considered  Technical  schools,  and  not  in  the 
regular  line.  Normal  schools  should  have 
State  aid,  as  a  present.  I  would  propose  no 
change,  except  that  when  the  system  is  suf- 
ficiently developed,  pupils  to  haveStateaid 
might  be  required  to  have  passed  through 
grades  a,  b  and  c.  Other  technical  or  profes- 
sional schools  should  not  form  part  of  the 
system,  but  might  be  required  to  adopt  the 
general  rules  for  grading  students.  Some- 
thing like  this  would  form  a  thorough  system 
which  we  have  now  a  right  to  demand.  For 
it  to  be  an  efficient  system,  careful  superin- 
tendance  in  all  the  parts,  under  one  heady 
will  be  a  necessity.  Fortunately,  the  consti- 
tution recognizes  and  endorses  this,  as  will 
be  shown.  That  we  have  not  yet  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  is  proved  by  the  Gover- 
nor, when  he  shows  that  less  than  two  and 
a  half  per  cent. — less  than  one-fortieth — of 
the  teachers  of  the  State  are  thoroughly 
qualified  to  teach  schools  of  the  lowest 
grade,  by  quoting  the  ''startling  declara- 
tion" made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools : 

Of  the  15,003  teachers  receiving  certificates  to 
teach  during  the  year,  only  374  were  found  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of   reading,  writing,  aritbme- 
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tic,  geography  and  grammar,  and  that  practical  pre- 
paration for  their  profession  which  insures  success. 

4.  AIL — All  the  children  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. No  neglect  of  parent,  no  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  parent  for  the  earn- 
ings of  the  child,  should  interfere  with  the 
sacred  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  all  of 
her  children,  if  mentally  qualified,  shall 
receive  a  good  education,  to  this.  Compul- 
sory education,  to  this  extent,  is  also  a  ne- 
cessity. Industrial  education  is  highly  de- 
sirable, especially  as  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing trades  to  apprentices  has  almost  entirely 
ceased.  Perhaps  this  may  also  in  the  future 
be  considered  a  necessity.  For  the  wards 
of  the  State  under  compulsory  education,  1 
believe  it  is. 

5-  Abot^e  the  age  of  six  years. — This  is  a 
niinimura  recognized  by  the  constitution ; 
fortunately  there  is  no  maximum  age  fixed. 
The  ^g^  at  which  a  good  education  is  se- 
cured, nothing  less,  even  if  twenty-one, 
should  |3g  jhe  only  maximum.  In  China, 
where  there  is  a  system,  in  Germany  and 
in  England,  for  the  Fellows  of  the  Univer- 
sities there  is  no  maximum  age. 

6.  Shall  Appropriate, — This  is  obligatory, 
and  we  must  claim  it  as  a  right  of  the  citi- 
zen. 

7.  At  least  One  Million  Dollars  each  year, 
—At  least;  again  there  is  no  maximum  fixed. 
A  large  increase  was  necessary  to  induce  the 
districts  to  tax  themselves  more  heavily  for 
the  thorough  and  efficient  system  required. 
The  praise  bestowed  on  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  caviling  or  objec- 
tion, on  this  point,  prove  that  the  public 
schools  are  now  dear  to  Pennsyl  vanians.  The 
naore  we  examine  this  terse  and  comprehen- 
sive first  section  of  the  tenth  article,  the 
better  we  will  like  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  system  of  public 
education  must  be  thorough  and  efficient, 
and  its  support  liberal.  We  shall  see  that 
it  roust  be  under  uniform  laws. 

Art.  hi.  Skc.  7.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not 
pass  any  local  or  special  law : 

"Regulating  the  affairs  of  counties,   cities, 

boroughs,  or  school  districts: 

;.  changing school  districts: 

...Creating  offices,  or  prescribing  the  powers  and 

duties  of  officers  in  counties,  cities,  boroughs 

or  school  districts: „„,, 

Regulating    the    management    of   public 

schools,  the  building  or  repairing  of  school-houses, 

a»d  the  raising  of  money  for  such  ^purposes :., 

Nor  shall  the  General  Assembly  indirectly 

enact  such  special  or  local  law  by  the  partial  repeal 
of  a  general  law,  but  laws  repealing  local  or  special 
acts  may  be  passed. 

To  carry  out  the  spirit  of  these  provisions. 


I  we  must  ask  that  all  local  or  special  acts  re. 
lating  to  school  affairs  shall  be  uticondition- 
ally  repealed^  and  general  laws  passed. 

Philadelphians  feared  that  their  voft:e  in 
favor  of  the  constitution  might  be  misrepre- 
sented, and  the  supreme  court  was  unani- 
mously against  them,  but  the  revolution  has 
been  successful ;  its  success  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  Governor,  and  recognized 
by  the  legislature,  fully  by  the  senate  ;  and 
our  citizens  will  watch  with  jealous  eyes  the 
legislation  to  come,  and  will  see  that  no  in- 
sidious beginning  of  speciSil  or  local  legisla- 
tion on  any  point,  whether  as  to  the  **  First 
I  School  District,"  or  any  other,  shall  be 
made. 

But  may  a  general  law  make  distinctions 
between  cities  and  boroughs,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  rural  districts  on  the  other? 

Look  at  the  constitution  itself. 

A  county  of  40,000  inhabitants  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  judicial  district ;  one  of 
150,000  shall  have  a  separate  orphans* 
court ;  a  borough  of  10,000  may  elect  to 
become  a  .city;  the  apportionment  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives  makes  differences 
between  counties,  and  gives  separate  repre- 
sentation for  cities  with  population  equal  to 
a  ratio. 

The  differences  between  cities  and  other 
parts  of  the  State  are  recognized  by  these  and 
other  provisions,  so  that  a  general  law  may 
make  provisions  for  all  cities,  and  others  for 
the  remainder  of  the  State.  For  example, 
cities  may  have  controllers  of  schools  ;  other 
districts,  directors ; — as  at  present.  But  the 
law  for  the  schools  of  Erie,  or  Easton,  or 
Scranton,  should  be  the  law  for  those  of 
Philadelphia,  or  Allegheny  (city),  or  Lan- 
caster (city),  and  the  law  for  a  rural  district 
in  Forest  county  should  be  the  law  for  one 
in  Chester  county.  We  need  not  fear  that 
cities  will  be  overlooked,  for  cities  and  bo- 
roughs will  have  nearly  one-third  of  all  the 
representatives  in  the  house.  Philadelphia 
will  have  38 ;  Pittsburgh,  5  ;*  Allegheny, 
3;  Scranton,  2*;  Reading,  2*;  Harrisburg, 
I  ;  Lancaster,  i  ;  Erie,  i ;  separate  repre- 
sentatives— in  all  53.  The  following,  though 
not  having  population  for  a  full  ratio,  may 
be  said  to  have  each  a  representative,  though 
not  separate :  William«?port,  Allentown, 
Pottsville,  York,  Easton,  Norristown,  Al- 
toona,  and  Wilkesbarre,  each  having  over 
10,000  inhabitants  by  the  last  census.  The 
following,  with  over  8,000  each,  average  a 
half  ratio:  East  Birmingham,  Chester,  Ma- 
hanoy,  Titusville,  Birmingham  and  Danville. 

*A  litUe  less,  but  nearly  that  number  of  ratios. 
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The  schools  and  the  school  department 
are  removed  from  politics  and  political 
issues,  farther  even  than  the  courts  of 
justice.  Art.  V.  Sec.  16,  secures  judges 
from  different  parties.  No  provision  as  to 
parties  appears  in  any  section  relating  to 
the  school  department. 

There  are  eight  officers  in  the  Executive 
Department.  Art.  IV.  Sec.  i.  The  first 
and  second  are  the  Governor  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  For  brevity,  I  will  indi- 
cate the  others  by  numbers.  The  third  and 
fourth  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
during  pleasure.  The  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh, 
are  to  be  elected  for  three,  two  and  four 
years,  respectively;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  not 
to  hold  the  same  office  for  two  consecutive 
terms.  The  eighth,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  is  to  be  appointed  for 
four  years, — no  limitation  as  to  re-appoint- 
ment. 

The  third  and  fourth  may  be  removed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  Art.  VI.  Sec. 
4  ;  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  specially  excepted,  with  judges  of  courts 
of  record,  and  is  only  removable  by  impeach- 
ment or  conviction  of  misbehavior  in  office 
or  of  any  infamous  crime.  The  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  shall  be  removed  by  the  Gover- 
nor for  reasonable  cause,  after  due  notice 
and  full  hearing,  on  the  address  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate.  This  does  not  apply 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
he  not  being  an  elected  officer,  but  being  an 
appointed  officer,  specially  excepted,  as 
stated  before. 

Appropriations  for  public  schools  shall  be 
embraced  in  the  general  appropriation  bill, 
as  a  fourth  department  of  the  government, 
though  the  Superintendent  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  department.  Appropriations 
for  Normal  schools  do  not  need  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  all  members  elected  to  each 
house,  as  do  those  to  other  educational  ap- 
propriations, and  appropriations  to  charita- 
ble institutions  not  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  commonwealth. 

"To  conclude,  we**  friends  of  education," — 
that  is,  Pennsylvanians — may  expect  a  glori- 
ous future  for  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. May  no  wrong  step  be  taken,  and 
when  a  step  forward  can  or  should  be  taken, 
may  there  l>e  no  delay  or  hesitation. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received 

the  School  Jaurnaly  and  glanced  over  the 
Report  of  the  State  Superintendent.  Every 
P^nsylvanian  should  feel  glad  to  adopt  the 
policy  or  politics  indicated  in  the  "con- 
clusion." 


May  God  help  Superintendent  Wicker- 
sham  **  to  keep  his  resolve,  like  Dinter,  to 
look  upon  every  child  of  the  commonwealth 
as  a  being  who  could  complain  of  him  before 
God  if  he  did  not  provide  for  him  the  best 
education,  as  a  roan  and  a  Christian,  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  provide;"  and  may  all 
legislators  and  all  in  position  to  do  anything 
in  aid  of  this  noble  aim,  make  the  same 
resolve.  philadelfhus. 
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ARITHMETICAL  REASONING. 


BY  PROF.  EDWARD  BBOOKS. 


II.  NAITJRE  OF  ARITHMETICAL  REASONING. 

IN  order  to  show  the  nature  of  the  reason- 
ing of  arithmetic,  a  brief  statement  of 
the  general  nature  of  reasoning  will  be  pre- 
sented. All  forms  of  reasoning  deal  with 
the  two  kinds  of  mental  products,  ideas  and 
truths.  An  idea  is  a  simple  notion  which 
may  be  expressed  in  one  or  more  words,  not 
forming  a  proposition ; — ^as,  bird^  trictngUj 
four,  etc.  A  truth  is  the  comparison  of  two 
or  more  ideas  which,  expressed  in  language, 
give  a  proposition  ;  as,  a  bird  is  an  animal, 
a  triangle  is  sl polygon,  four  is  an  even  number. 
The  comparison  of  two  ideas  directly  with 
each  other,  is  called  2l  judgment ;  as,  a  bird 
is  an  animal,  ox  five  is  a  prime  number. 
YitxGfive  is  one  idea,  and  di prime  number  is 
another  idea.  Judgment  gives  rise  to  pro- 
positions ;  a  proposition  is  a  judgment  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

Nature  of  Reasoning. — If  we  compare  two 
ideas,  not  directly,  but  through  their  relation 
to  a  third,  the  process  is  called  reasoning. 
Thus,  if  we  compare  A  and  B,  or  B  and  C, 
and  say,  A  equals  B,  or  B  equals  C,  these 
propositions  are  judgments.  But  if,  know- 
ing that  A  equals  B,  and  B  equals  C,  we 
infer  that  A  equals  C,  the  process  is  reason- 
ing. Reasoning  may,  therefore,  be  defined 
as  the  process  of  comparing  two  ideas  through 
their  relation  to  a  third.  Judgment  is  a  pro- 
cess of  direct  or  immediate  comparison ; 
reasoning  is  a  process  of  indirect  or  mediate 
comparison. 

In  thus  comparing  two  ideas  through 
their  relation  to  a  third,  it  is  seen  that  we 
derive  one  proposition  from  two  other  pro- 
positions ;  hence  we  may  also  define  reason- 
ing as  the  process  of  deriving  one  proposi- 
tion from  two  other  propositions  ;  or  as  the 
process  of  deriving  an  unknown  truth  from 
two  known  truths.  The  two  known  truths 
are  called  premises,  and  the  derived  truth  the 
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conclusion  ;  and  the  three  propositions  to- 
gether constitute  a  xy/Zij^^/jwr.  The  syllogism 
is  the  simplest  form  in  which  a  process  of 
reasoning  can  he  stated.  Its  usual  form  is 
as  follows :  A  equals  B ;  but  B  equals  C  ; 
therefore  A  equals  C.  Here  *'A  equals 
B,"  and  "B  equals  C,"  are  the  premises, 
and  "A  equals  C"  is  the  conclusion. 

The  premises  in  reasoning  are  known 
either  by  intuition,  by  immediate  judgment, 
or  by  a  previous  course  of  reasoning.  In  the 
syllogism — "  All  men  are  mortal ;  Socrates 
is  a  man;  therefore,  Socrates  is  mortal** — 
the  first  premise  is  derived  by  induction, 
and  the  second  by  judgment. 

In  the  syllogism — **  The  radii  of  a  circle 
are  equal;  Rand  R*  are  radii  of  a  circle; 
therefore,  R  and  R*  are  equal — the  first  pre- 
mise is  an  intuition,  and  the  second  is  a 
judgment.  In  the  syllogism — *'A  equals  B, 
and  B  equals  C  ;  therefore  A  equals  C* — 
both  premises  are  judgments. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  truths 
drawn  from  the  first  steps  of  the  reasoning 
process,  do  themselves  become  the  basis  of 
other  truths,  and  these  again  the  basis  of 
others,  and  so  on  until  the  science  is  com- 
plete. This  method  of  reasoning  is  called 
Discursive  (discursus);  it  passes  from  one 
truth  to  another,  like  amoving  from  place  to 
place.  We  start  with  the  simple  truths 
which  are  so  evident  that  we  cannot  help 
seeing  them ;  and  travel  from  truth  to  truth 
in  the  pathwayof  the  science,  until  we  reach 
the  loftiest  conceptions  and  the  profoundest 
principles. 

Reasoning,  as  we  have  stated,  is  the  com- 
parison of  two  ideas  through  their  relation 
to  a  third ;  or  it  may  be  defined  as  the  deri- 
vation  of  one  judgment  from  two  other  judg- 
fmnts.  These  two  judgments  are  not 
always  both  expressed ;  indeed,  in  the  usual 
form  of  thought,  one  is  usually  suppressed  ; 
but  both  are  implied  and  may  be  supplied, 
if  desired  to  show  the  validity  of  the  con- 
clusion. Every  truth  derived  by  a  process 
of  reasoning,  may  be  shown  to  be  an  infer- 
ence from  two  propositions  which  are  the 
premises  or  grounds  of  inference,  and  this 
is  the  test  of  the  validity  of  the  truth  de- 
rived. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  reasoning,  induc- 
tive and  deductive.  Inductive  reasoning  is 
the  process  of  deriving  a  general  truth  from 
several  particular  ones.  It  is  based  upon 
the  principle  that  what  is  true  of  the  many 
is  true  of  the  whole.  Thus,  if  we  see  that 
heat  expands  many  metals,  we  infer,  by  in- 
duction,   that    it  will  expand  all    metals. 


Deduction  is  the  process  of  deriving  a  par- 
ticular truth  from  a  general  one.  It  is  based 
upon  the  axiom,  that  what  is  true  of  the 
whole  is  true  of  all  the  parts.  Thus,  if  we 
know  that  heat  will  expand  all  metals,  we 
infer,  by  deduction,  that  it  will  expand  any 
particular  metal,  as  iron. 

Mathematics  is  developed  by  the  process 
of  deductive  reasoning.  The  science  of 
geometry  begins  with  the  presentation  of  its 
ideas^  as  stated  in  its  definitions,  and  its  self- 
evident  truths^  as  stated  in  its  axioms.  From 
these  it  passes  by  the  process  of  deduction 
to  other  truths,  and  then,  by  means  of  these, 
in  connection  with  the  primary  truths,  pro- 
ceeds to  still  other  truths,  and  thus  the  science 
is  unfolded.  In  arithmetic,  no  such  formal 
presentation  of  definitions  and  axioms  is 
made,  and  the  truths  are  not  presented  in 
the  logical  form,  ias  in  geometry.  From 
this  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  no 
reasoning  in  arithmetic.  This  inference, 
however,  is  incorrect ;  the  science  of  num- 
bers will  admit  of  the  same  logical  treatment 
as  the  science  of  space.  There  are  funda- 
mental ideas  in  arithmetic  as  in  geometry, 
and  there  are  also  fundamental,  self-evident 
truths,  from  which  we  may  proceed  by  rea- 
soning to  other  truths.  In  this  chapter  I 
will  endeavor  to  show  the  nature  of  the  rea- 
soning in  the  Fundamental  Operations  of 
arithmetic. 

Arithmetical  Ideas, — The  fundamental 
ideas  of  arithmetic,  as  givea  in  the  process 
of  counting,  are  the  successive  numbers,  one^ 
two,  three,  etc.  These  ideas  correspond  to 
the  different  ideas  of  geometry,  and  the  defi- 
nition of  them  will  correspond  to  the  defini- 
nitions  of  geometry.  In  geometry,  we  have 
the  three  dimensions  of  extension,  giving  us 
three  distinct  classes  of  ideas,  lineSy  surfaces, 
and  volumes;  in  arithmetic  there  is  only  one 
fundamental  idea  of  succession,  giving  us 
but  one  fundamental  class  of  notions.  The 
primary  ideas  of  arithmetic  are  one,  two, 
three,  four.  Jive,  etc.,  which  correspond  to  the 
ideas  of  ////<?,  angle,  triangle,  quadrilateral, 
pentagon,  etc.,  in  geometry.  These  ideas 
may  be  defined  as  in  the  corresponding  cases 
of  geometry.  Thus  two  may  be  defined  as 
one  and  one  ;  three  as  two  and  one,  etc. ;  or, 
in  the  logical  form, — three  is  a  number  con- 
sisting of  two  units  and  one  unit.  There 
are  other  ideas  of  the  science  growing  out  of 
relations,  such  as  factor,  common  divisor, 
common  multiple,  etc. 

Arithmetical  Axioms, — The  axioms  qf 
arithmetic  are  the  self-evident  truths  that 
relate  to  numbers.     There  are  two  classes  of 
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axioms  in  arithmetic  as  in  geometry, — those 
which  relate  to  quantity  in  general,  that  is, 
to  numbers  and  space,  and  those  which  be- 
long especially  to  number.  Thus,  **  Things 
that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other,"  and  **  If  equals  be  added  to 
equals,  the  sums  will  be  equal,"  etc.,  belong 
to  both  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  geom- 
etry, we  have  some  axioms  which  do  not 
apply  to  numbers,  as  **  All  right  angles  are 
equal,"  "A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance from  one  point  to  another,"  etc.  There 
are  also  axioms  which  are  peculiar  to  arith- 
metic and  which  have  no  place  in  geometry. 
Thus,  **  A  factor  of  a  number  is  a  factor  of 
a  multiple  of  that  number,"  "A  multiple 
of  a  number  contains  all  the  factors  of  that 
number,"  etc.  These  two  classes  of  axioms 
a:e  the  foundation  of  the  reasoning  of  arith- 
metic, as  they  are  of  the  science  of  geometry. 

Arithmetical  Reasoning. — The  reasoning 
of  arithmetic  is  deductive.  The  basis  of 
our  reasoning  is  the  definitions  and  axioms  j 
that  is  the  conceptions  of  arithmetic,  and 
the  self-evident  truths  arising  from  such  con- 
ceptions. The  definitions  present  to  us  the" 
special  forms  of  quantity  upon  which  we 
reason  ;  the  axioms  present  the  laws  which 
guide  us  in  the  reasoning  process.  The  de- 
finitions give  the  subject-matter  of  reason- 
ing ;  the  axioms'  give  the  principles  which 
determine  the  form  of  reasoning,  and  enable 
us  to  go  forward  in  the  discovery  of  new 
truths.  Thus  having  defined  an  angle,  and 
a  right  angle,  we  can  by  comparison,  prove 
that  "  the  sum  of  the  angles  lormed  by  one 
straight  line  meeting  another,  is  equal  to 
two  right  angles."  Having  the  definition 
of  a  triangle,  by  comparison  we  may  deter- 
mine its  properties,  and  the  relation  of  its 
parts  to  each  other.  So  in  arithmetic,  hav- 
ing defined  any  two  numbers,  3is/oursLnd  six, 
we  can  determine  their  relation  and  pro- 
perties; or  having  defined  least  common 
multiple,  we  can  obtain  the  least  common 
multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers,  guiding 
our  operations  by  the  self-evident  and  neces- 
sary principles  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

In  this  explanation  of  reasoning,  it  is 
stated  that  reasoning  is  a  process  of  com- 
paring two  ideas  through  their  relation  to  a 
tlii:  d,  and  that  the  axioms  are  the  laws  which 
guide  us  in  comfaring.  This  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  axioms  differs  from  the  one  frequently 
presented.  Some  logicians  tell  us  that  axioms 
are  general  truths  which  contain  particular 
truths,  and  that  reasoning  is  the  process  of 
evolving  these  particular  truths  from  the 
general  one?.     The  axioms  of  a  science  are 


thus  regarded  as  containing  the  entire  sci- 
ence ;  if  one  knows  the  axioms  of  geometry, 
he  knows  the  general  truths  in  which  are 
wrapped  up  all  the  particular  truths  of  the 
science.  *"  All  that  is  necessary  for  him  to 
become  a  profound  geometer  is  to  analyze 
these  axioms  and  take  out  what  is  contained 
in  them. 

The  incorrectness,  or  at  least,  inadequacy 
of  this  view  of  the  nature  of  axioms  and  their 
use  in  reasoning,  I  cannot  now  stop  to  con- 
sider. Its  fallacy  is  manifest  in  the  extent 
of  the  assumption.  It  may  be  very  pleasant 
for  one  to  suppose  that  when  he  has  acquired 
the  self-evident  truths  of  a  science,  he  has 
potentially,  if  not  actually,  in  his  mind  the 
entire  science;  such  an  expression  may  do 
as  a  figure  of  speech,  but  does  not,  it  seems 
to  me,  express  a  scientific  truth.  Kgeneral 
formula  may  be  truly  said  to  contain  many 
special  truths  which  may  be  delved  from 
it;  thus  Lagrange's  formula  of  Mechanics 
embraces  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  science ; 
but  no  a)ciom  can  be,  in  the  same  sense,  said 
to  contain  the  science  of  arithmetic  or 
geometry. 

But  whether  this  view  of  reasoning  is  cor- 
rect or  not,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
explanation  which  I  have  given  is  correct. 
Reasoning  is  the  comparison  of  two  ideas 
through  their'  relation  to  a  third,  the  com- 
parison being  regulated  by  self-evident 
truths.  This  is  the  view  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  has  been  adopted  by  several 
modern  writers  on  logic.  Even  if  the  other 
view  is  right — that  the  axioms  may  be  re- 
garded as  general  truths  from  .which  the 
particular  ones  are  evolved  by  reasoning — 
it  is  not  contrary  to  the  one  I  have  adopted, 
and  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  much  more 
readily  understood  and  applied.  The  sim- 
pler view  is  that  the  axioms  are  laws  which 
guide  us  in  the  comparison,  or  the  laws  of  in- 
ference. Thus,  if  I  wish  to  compare  A  and 
B,  seeing  that  they  are  each  equal  to  C,  I 
can  compare  them  with  each  other,  and 
determine  their  equality  by  the  law  that 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  each  other.  So,  if  I  have  two  equal 
quantities,  I  may  increase  them  equally 
without  changing  their  relation,  according 
to  the  law  enunciated  in  the  axiom,  that  ;/ 
the  same  quantities  be  added  to  equals  they 
will  still  be  equal.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject of  axioms  and  of  their  use  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  may  be  supported  by 
various  considerations,  and  will  be  found  to 
throw  light  upon  several  things  in  logic  upon 
which  writers  are  sometimes  not  quite  clear. 
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In  the  following  article  I  will  apply  this 
view  of  reasoning  to  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic. 
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HECHANICS*  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

"^HE  papers  published  in  our  December 
number  concerning  the  establishment 
of  a  Mechanics'  High  School,  have  awakened 
considerable  interest  in  the  further  proceed- 
ings of  the  board  into  whose  hands  the  mat- 
^er  has  been  intrusted.  As  an  indication  of 
^^ policy  that  will  probably  be  adopted,  we 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers 
the  following  report  of  President  Hildrup, 
presented  Nov.  4,  1873  ^^  the  board  of  the 
Mechanics'  High  School. 

REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  HILDRUP. 

The  act  organizing  the  board  we  have  the  honor  to 
comprise,  seems  not  to  be  clear  in  its  application  to 
the  work  intended ;  and  it  is  left  for  us  to  adapt 
its  workings  to  the  best  practicable  plan.  The 
highest  duty  of  the  state  to  the  rising  generation,  is 
that  each  one  as  he  grows  to  manhood  should  be  the 
recipient  of  such  intellectual  and  practical  training  as 
may  fit  him  for  a  useful  life.  Public  inteiest  and 
paternal  instinct  toward  the  children  of  the  Com. 
monwealtb,  alike  demand  this.  When  we  see  how 
much  advance  has  been  made  by  state  authority  in 
our  common  schools  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
the  difficulties  the  system  has  had  to  contend  with,  it 
is  within  reasonable  hope  that  at  no^distant  day  prac- 
tical education  in  trades,  mechanics  and  agriculture 
may  secure  equal  progress.  All  these  things  must 
have  their  beginning,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  take  some  steps  that  will  lead  ultimately  to  some 
general  plan,  embracing  practical  instruction  to  all  as 
general  as  is  now  provided  for  in  our  system  of  com- 
mon schools.  The  inquiry  and  tendencies  point  to 
great  encouragement  in  this  direction  from  the  many 
institutions  now  being  provided  for  practical  educa- 
tion of  a  liberal  and  thorough  character. 

Our  first  duty  is  more  lo  the  classes  of  humbler  po- 
sition in  life,  whose  necessities  turn  them  out  in 
youth  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  often 
contribute  to  aid  the  parent  in  the  care  of  others  too 
young  to  do  anything  to  support  themselves.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  young  mechanics  throughout  the 
state,  employed  at  various  industries,  calling  for  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  skill  to  make  them  practically 
proficient  in  the  branches  of  trade  in  which  they  may 
be  engaged,  who  ought  to  have  assistance,  aid  and 
encouragement  to  urge  them  on  to  higher  efforts. 
From  this  class  must  be  largely  drawn  for  the  future 
the  foremen  and  proprietors  of  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  the  state.  Their  daily  employment 
from  year  to  year  cultivates  a  practical  knowledge  for 
directing  their  own  labors,  and  must  supply  the  abil- 
ity to  direct  the  labors  of  others  in  largely  concen- 
trated operations.  Pennsylvania  is  esp>ecial]y  favored 
in  its  great  mineral,  forest,  and  agricultural  resources, 
and  has  necessarily  need  of  skilled  direction  of  its 
industries.  Our  various  colleges  are  doing  much  in 
liberal  education,  from  which  many  useful  men  may 
grow  up  for  the  development  of  our  manufacturing 
and  engineering  operations.     Out  of  the  humbler 


class  under  the  conditions  fiist  named,  many  self- 
educated  men  have  grown  as  leading  manufacturers, 
builders  and  railroad  men — men  in  fact  leading  the 
principal  industries  of  the  state — and  we  all  ought  to 
wish  the  number  increased.  In  all  prosperous  opera- 
tions order,  system,  skill,  and  matured  judgment  are 
elements  of  first  necessity,  and  rarely  possessed  ex- 
cept by  those  of  long  practical  training. 

In  a  few  of  our  common  schools  useful  instruction 
in  the  mechanic  arts  is  now  communicated.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  own  regular  pupils,  the  Philadelphia 
High  School  within  the  last  year  has  taught  in  its 
night  schools  live  hundred  and  ninety -six  mechanics, 
collected  from  the  teeming  workshops  of  that  city. 
The  Pittsburgh  High  School  is  prepared  to  follow  in 
the  same  track.  We  earnestly  recommend  that  this 
species  of  instruction  be  still  more  largely  imparted 
from  every  high  school  organized  in  any  manufac- 
turing city  or  borough  of  the  state.  In  this  way  we 
believe  that  $50,000  wisely  expended,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  state  sup>erintendent,  might  largely 
benefit  ten  thousand  of  the  young  men  collected  from 
the  workshops  of  the  state.  In  no  other  way  and  at 
so  small  an  expense  could  an  equal  number  be 
reached.  We  propose  this  agency  shall  still  be  con- 
tinued and  controlled  by  those  having  charge  of  our 
public  schools. 

How  can  we  reach  those  who  require  a  higher  ed- 
ucation of  a  more  practical  character?  Must  we 
establish  separate  schools,  or  can  this  system  of  in- 
struction be  engrafted  upon  our  existing  colleges? 
Two-thirds,  probably,  of  the  preliminary  training 
required  is  piovided  for  in  a  few  of  our  existing 
colleges.  They  have  also  the  class  and  lecture  rooms 
to  afford  this  instruction.  For  example,  the  five  fol- 
lowing existing  institutions  in  this  state,  with  few 
changes,  could  be  arranged  to  give  the  desired  instruc- 
tion: 

1.  Agricultural  College,  Centre  Co. 

2.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

3.  Western  University,  Pittsburgh. 

4.  Lafayette  College,  Easton. 

5.  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem 

All  these  institutions  have  creditable  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus  to  elucidate  experiments  in 
physical  science ;  are  situated  in  what  are  to  a 
Jarge  extent  manufacturing  centres  ;  are  already  offi- 
cered and  have  first-class  buildings  erected  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  In  none  of  them  is  the  instruction 
of  the  detailed  practical  character  that  was  evidently 
the  design  of  the  law  under  which  we  are  organized. 
But  we  could  probably,  with  the  assent  of  the  present 
directors,  change  them  to  meet  our  purposes  much 
more  cheaply  than  we  could  organize  new  institu- 
stitutions.  Two  of  these,  the  Agricultural  College 
and  the  Lehigh  University,  proffer  their  present  edu- 
cational advantages  free  of  charge — the  first  having 
gotten  the  proceeds  of  the  entire  land  grant  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  second  having  been  liberally  endowed 
by  Judge  Packer. 

The  location  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Western  University,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, the  two  great  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
stale,  indicate  them  as  the  best  location  tor  mechan- 
ical instruction;  thousands  of  young  men  at  each 
being  able  to  attend  upon  their  instructions  without 
leaving  their  homes.  The  Agricultural  College  has 
not  these  advantages,  but  then  its  very  isolation 
makes  it  suitable  for  those  parents  who,  having  to 
send  their  sons  away,  seek  a  situation  removed  from 
the  temptations  of  city  life.     Lafayette  College  and 
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Lehigh  University  have  each  departments  specially 
adapting  them  for  mechanical  instruction,  and  are 
sufficiently  accessible  to  mills  and  manufacturing 
establishments  to  afford  illustrations  of  nearly  all  ma- 
chinery for  the  class  and  lecture  room. 

The  President  and  Secretary  have,  since  your  last 
quarterly  meeting,  visited  and  carefully  examined  the 
Agricultural  College,  Lafayette  College,  and  Lehigh 
University,  and  the  Secretary  has  visited  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  Western  University.  These 
are  believed  to  be  the  institutions  now  existing  that 
have  made  arrangements  for  scientific  instruction 
somewhat  approximating  what  we  desire.  None  of 
them,  however,  as  now  organized,  reaches  our  full 
purpose.  Our  efforts  have  been  to  find  some  provis- 
ions that  might  be  available  for  the  education  of  boys 
and  young  men  engaged  in  mechanical  employments. 
We  find  no  provisions  for  such.  While  the  field  for 
useful  instruction  is  a  wide  one,  it  is  believed  that  it 
may  be  employed  to  the  education  of  a  large  class  of 
practical  men  in  the  various  industries  of  the  state. 
The  plan  thought  most  feasible,  and  one  that  may 
make  a  successful  beginning  without  great  outlay,  is 
something  as  follows : 

Let  there  be,  at  some  of  our  existing  colleges  hav- 
ing the  best  requisites,  established  special  classes 
of  suitable  numbers  for  a  term  of  half  a  year,  with 
studies  arranged  for  a  knowledge  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples, embracing  the  line  in  which  the  student  may 
have  been  engaged,  and  also  including  mechanical 
drawing.  Scholarships  under  this  arrangement  might 
be  brought  down  to  a  small  cost,  and  within  reach  of 
those  of  limited  means ;  easily  within  reach  of  those 
who  have  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  who  by  a  few 
months  savings  could  avail  themselves  of  such  an 
opportunity,  with  great  prospect  of  future  usefulness. 

There  can  be  said  to  be  no  uniform  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship existing  in  our  State,  yet  there  are  a 
large  number  of  youths  employed  under  various  reg- 
ulations as  apprentices  in  fact.  It  is  believed  that 
among  the  employers  in  our  large  manufactories  some 
would  be  found  to  use  the  opportunity  such  a  class 
would  present  for  making  scholarships  a  premium  for 
diligence,  skill  and  industry — for  the  satisfaction  of 
having  advanced  a  youth  to  a  life  of  great  usefulness 
An  arrangement  made  to  supply  such  a  scholarship 
after  a  two-years  employment  at  some  branch  of 
mechanics,  would  blend  intellectual  culture  and  prac- 
tical mechanics  in  a  way  that  could  scarcely  fail  of 
successful  advancement  and  qualifications  for  a 
higher  attainment  than  with  simply  practical  training. 

The  bill  creating  our  board  did  not  become  a  law 
until  June,  and  before  we  could  mature  our  plans  the 
panic  of  September  occurred.  This  storm  terminated 
all  outside  proffers  of  local  aid  to  endow  mechanical 
schools.  The  small  appropriation  contained  in  the 
act  was  only  designed  to  pay  the  expenses  necessary 
to  investigate  the  problem,  not  to  commence  the  work 
until  we  secured  pledges  adequate  to  the  object. 
Hence  we  have  made  no  pledges  binding  the  c  Dm- 
monwealth  in  the  future. 

We  however  believe  that  something  should  quickly 
be  done  to  promote  mechanical  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Some  advance  kindred  to  what  our  com- 
mon schools  have  made  is  indispensable  to  keep  our 
good  old  commonwealth  in  the  van  as  a  manufactur- 
ing State.  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  and  Eng- 
land abroad,  and  two  or  three  of  our  sister  States  at 
home,  have  earnestly  engaged  in  imparling  mechanic- 
al education  to  their  sons.  They  intend  to  lead  in 
the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  this  busy  age. 


Pennsylvania  is  the  great  central  state  of  the 
Union.  Her  mountains  and  her  valleys  are  teeming 
with  untold  mineral  wealth.  Ten  thousand  ample  sites 
can  here  be  found  for  manufacturing  establishments 
to  transmute  these  elements  into  gold.  Providence 
designed  her  as  the  home  of  the  great  manufacturing 
industries  of  our  Union.  Such  education  as  we  have 
advocated  can  alone  make  her  sons  the  leaders  and 
organizers  of  great  establishments.  Without  it  they 
must  become  the  workmen  of  foreign  leaders  and 
organizers.  The  days  of  ignorance  are  passed. 
Competition  has  become  active  and  earnest.  Other 
States  and  other  countries  are  training  their  young 
men  to  lead.  Shall  our  sons  be  content  to  serve  as 
workmen  in  their  shops,  mills,  and  manufactories? 
Providence  has  given  our  sons  the  brain-power  to 
stand  among  the  foremost  in  the  land.  Shall  we, 
for  want  of  education,  consign  them  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  foreign  leaders  and  or- 
ganizers of  our  industries  ? 

In  order  to  test  the  views  of  the  board,  we  annex 
the  following  resolutions : 

First :  That  our  board  memorialize  the  legislature 
of  1874  to  make  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  to  such  high 
schools  throughout  the  State  as  shall  organize  classes 
pf  instruction  and  a  course  of  evening  lectures  to  im- 
part practical  information  upon  mechanical  subjects, 
free  to  all  the  vicinity. 

Second:  That  we  recommend  the  legislature  to 
modify  the  act  of  last  session  so  as  to  enable  our 
board,  if  deemed  expedient,  in  lieu  of  establishing 
new  schools,  to  make  arrangements  with  such  of  our 
existing  colleges  as  may  undertake  to  establish  de- 
partments of  practical  mechanics  connected  there- 
with. 

[Signed]     *  W.  T.  Hildrup,  President. 

Thos.  J.  BiGHAM,  Secretary, 


PHILOLOGY  IN  AMERICA. 


JAMES  W.  WALK,  LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 


DISTINGUISHED  for  many  admirable 
traits  of  character,  as  we  Americans 
undoubtedly  are,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  our  proverbial  enterprise  has  been 
turned  almost  exclusively  to  matters  con- 
nected with  our  material  prosperity,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  higher  education  in  this 
country.  We  have  been  modeling  ourselves 
after  the  steam-engine,  and  our  educational 
system,  like  everything  else,  has  had  a  lean- 
ing toward  the  railroad  plan — high-pressure, 
quick  transit,  narrow-gauge — which  means, 
educationally,  to  cram  the  student  as  fast  as 
possible  with  the  "larnin**  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  business  pursuits,  to  hurry  him  as 
fast  as  possible  through  a  very  brief  course 
of  "schooling,*'  and  finally  to  turn  him 
loose  on  the  world  with  a  mental  gauge  so 
narrow  that  he  is  fit  for  nothing  save  some 
one  monotonous  occupation,  and  seldom  fit 
for  that. 
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Wherever  the  fault  for  this  superficiality 
rests,  it  is  certainly  not  with  the  common 
schools.  Their  mission — to  give  a  rudimen- 
tary education  to  the  masses — they  are 
nobly  accomplishing  with  all  the  means  at 
their  command.  More  than  this  is  not  ex- 
pected of  them ;  but  to  the  higher  schools, 
and  especially  to  the  colleges,  we  may  fairly 
look  for  the  encouragement  of  a  more  liberal 
culture. 

I  believe  that  blame  justly  attaches  to 
those  who  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  so- 
called  practical  education,  and  who  would 
exclude  from  the  curricula  everything  that 
cannot  be  converted  into  bread  and  butter 
immediately  after  graduation.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  only  object  of 
life  is  to  **make  a  living.**  We,  as  citizens 
of  an  advanced  and  liberal  nation,  should  be 
ashamed  to  devote  all  our  time  and  atten- 
tion to  development  that  is  only  material. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  spring- 
ing up  among  us  a  sentiment  of  opposition 
to  extreme  practicality. 

One  prominent  indication  of  this  move- 
ment is  the  success  of  the  recently  organ- 
ized American  Philological  Association. 
The  Science  of  Comparative  Philology  has 
taken  giant  strides  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, making  such  progress  as  to  place  the 
subject  among  the  very  first  in  learning. 
The  science  is  almost  wholly  modern,  and 
could  Eratosthenes,*  anciently  called  a  Phi- 
lologist, behold  it  to-day,  he  would  scarcely 
recognize  a  single  feature  of  the  study. 

Most  of  the  work  has  been  done  in  Ger- 
many by  such  men  as  Schlegel,  Pott,  the 
brothers  Grimm,  and  more  particularly  the 
profound  and  enthusiastic  Bopp,  whose  com- 
parative grammar  of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
Greek,  Latin,  Slavonic  and  German  lan- 
guages was  completed  about  1850,  marking 
a  new  era  in  linguistic  study. 

England  and  France  also  have  done  some- 
thing in  this  field  through  the  labors  of 
Donaldson  and  Eichhoff;  but  until  quite 
recently  our  own  country  has  taken  little  or 
no  part  in  the  work. 

Impressed  with  the  growing  importance 
of  the  subject,  a   number   of  gentlemen, 

*  Eratosthenes  was  a  learned  Greek  of  Alexandria, 
and  keeper  of  the  great  library.  He  flourished  two 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  according  to 
Suetonius  was  the  first  who  was  called  a  philologist. 
^^ Erastothenes  qui  primus  hoc  cognomen  [pkilologus] 
sibi  mndicavit,  quia  multiplici  doctrine  censebatur'. 
Suet.  Gramm.  10.  The  word,  however,  has  some- 
what changed  in  meaning,  and  now  more  particularly 
refers  to  the  scientific  comparative  study  of  languages, 
and  their  arrangement  into  groups  or  families. 


mostly  college  professors,  met  during  the 
summer  of  1868,  at  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity, to  form  a  society  for  the  prosecution 
of  linguistic  studies  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  societies  for  similar  objects  already  exist- 
ing in  Europe.  In  July,  1869,  a  complete 
organization  was  effected  and  a  constitution 
adopted.  This  instrument  declares  the  ob- 
ject of  the  society  to  be,  "The  advance- 
ment and  diffusion  of  philological  know- 
ledge." 

The  first  president  of  the  association  was 
Dr.  W.  D.  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
in  Yale  College.  His  management  and  that 
of  his  successors  in  office  has  been  success- 
ful, and  the  association  has  now  several 
hundred  members,  including  the  best  lin- 
guists-from  all  the  chief  universities  and 
colleges,  and  many  eminent  scholars  among 
the  clergy  and  other  professions. 

The  annual  session  held  this  year  at 
Easton  was  one  of  much  interest.  Many 
meii  noted  for  their  learning  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  a  large  number  of  new  mem- 
bers were  elected. 

Among  the  papers  read  was  one  by  Rev. 
J.  Anderson,  of  Connecticut,  on  the  **  Hu- 
ron Language.'*  The  languages  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  America  have  recently 
been  attracting  considerable  attention,  and 
the  Philological  Association  is  doing  all  in 
its  power  to  save  from  destruction  the  scanty 
remains  which  still  exist  of  the  many 
tongues  once  spoken  by  the  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Mr.  Anderson  showed  that  the  Wyandottes, 
now  a  small  and  rapidly  diminishing  tribe, 
are  the  only  remains  of  the  once  mighty 
Huron  nation,  which  at  the  settlement  of 
America  occupied  the  fertile  country  bor- 
dering on  the  great  lakes. 

He  related  some  of  the  beautiful  legends 
which  are  still  rehearsed  among  this  sad  and 
vanishing  people.  The  exploits  of  Hia- 
watha, a  great  peace  chief  who  lived  as  far 
back  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  has 
furnished  a  theme  for  the  most  beautiful 
work  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  are  still 
chanted  around  their  camp-fires ;  for  the 
traditions  of  their  former  power  are  pre- 
served with  remarkable  care  in  all  the  hope- 
less desolation  of  the  present,  and  their 
language,  although  without  a  literature,  is 
rich  in  romantic  thought  and  feeling. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
aboriginal  languages,  Mr.  J.  H.  Trumbull, 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  is  widely 
known  as  an  authority  on  all  that  pertains 
to  this  subject,  presented  a  vocabulary  of 
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the  Indian  language  spoken  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  which  had  been  collected  with 
great  care  by  Commander  P.  Lulle,  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  It  contains  426  words, 
comprising  by  far  the  most  important  part 
of  the  language.  A  striking  illustration  of 
the  paucity  of  words  among  barbarians  !  I 
have  spoken  of  these  papers,  respecting  the 
antiquities  of  America,  because  they  awak- 
ened an  unusual  degree  of  interest,  and 
open  up  a  new  and  rich  field  for  inquiry, 
particularly  inviting  to  an  American  scholar. 

But  our  own  language  was  not  overlooked, 
and  the  prominence  given  to  the  English 
was  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  session.  Prof. 
Shute,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  strongly  ad- 
vocated a  more  thorough  English  course  in 
our  colleges,  and  his  views  met  with  a'^proval. 

Prof.  March,  who  has  done  more  than  anv 
other  man  to  advance  English  education  in 
American  colleges,  spoke  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  in  the  formation  of  a  good 
English  style  from  the  very  thorough  study 
of  small,  select  portions  of  the  classic 
authors,  and  also  from  the  acquisition  of 
German  and  French.  Dr.  Douai  advocated 
a  new  method  of  teaching  English  gram- 
mar—a plan  now  used  in  his  school  at  New- 
ark, New  Jersey  The  main  point  of  the 
system  is  to  first  teach  children  the  meaning 
of  the  most  common  prefixes,  suffixes  and 
roots  used  in  our  language,  and  then  give 
them  a  grammatical  nomenclature  that  will 
be  self-interpreting.  The  system  met  with 
considerable  criticism  from  members  of  the 
assoc ration ;  but  whether  the  proposed 
changes  are  desirable  or  not,  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  will  surely  do  good. 

The  limited  time  of  the  meeting  crowded 
out  some  interesting  subjects,  and  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  society  indicating  a  still 
further  increase  of  business,  the  initiatory 
steps  have  been  taken  to  publish  a  philo- 
logical journal,  which  will  serve  as  a  medium 
for  discussion,  and  will  greatly  aid  in  dis- 
seminating whatever  important  facts  may 
from  time  to  time  be  developed.  This  en- 
terprise deserves,  and  will  meet  with  en- 
couragement from  the  friends  of  education 
everywhere.  With  sucli  laborers  as  March, 
Whitney,  Dwight,  Harkness,  Crosby,  Good- 
win and  Trumbull  in  their  ranks,  the  philol- 
ogists of  America  can  hardly  fail  of  success. 
Let  their  efforts  be  seconded  and  supported 
by  teachers  and  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  county,  and  the  result  will 
not  fail  to  benefit  all,  both  in  the  discovery 
of  new  truth,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
our  methods  of  instruction. 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS  FOR  BREAKER 
\|  BOYS. 


THOUSANDS  of  boys  in  our  coal  regions, 
from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  are 
employed  at  the  breakers.     When  the  mines 
are  in  operation  they  cannot  attend  school 
in  the  day-time,  and  large  numbers  of  them 
consequently  grow  up  with  little  education 
or  none  at   all.     The  recent  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  contains 
facts  on  this  subject  well  calculated  to  alarm 
the  friends  of  public  education  and  to  stimu- 
lateeffortsto  remove  the  evils  thus  exposed. 
At  the  recent  institute  of  Schuylkill  coun- 
ty, Mr.  McCarty,  a  teacher  of  Shenandoah 
district,   read    an   essay    entitled    **  Night 
Schools  for  Breaker  Boys,'*  from  which  we 
make  the  large  extracts  found  below.     The 
essay,  published  in  the  Miners'  Journal^  is  a 
very  creditable  one,  and  points  out,  perhaps, 
the  only  feasible  plan  of  providing  an  edu- 
cation for  the  boys  employed  as  described. 
A  number  of  such  schools  are  already  in 
operation : 

Ought  school  directors  in  our  mining  towns  and 
townships  to  es.ablish  night  schools  for  those  boys 
who  are  compelled  to  labor  during  the  day  for  the 
necessaries  of  life?  In  this  report  I  still  endeavor 
to  prove  that  directors  are  in  duty  bound  to  extend 
the  beneBls  of  the  common  school  system  to  those 
boys  who  must  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  founders 
of  the  common  school  system  of  this  state,  that  it  was 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  not 
for  any  particular  class  or  creed.  It  is  evident  from 
the  speeches  of  Burrowes,  Wolf,  Stevens,  Hickok, 
Worthington  and  Wickersham,  that  they  were  anx- 
ious to  make  the  benefits  and  advantages,  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  common  schools  as  com- 
mon and  universal  as  li^ht,  heat  and  water.  Had 
we  never  read  their  speeches  we  might  have  inferred 
as  much  from  the  very  name  which  the  system  has 
borne  since  its  conception — the  common  school  sys- 
tem. It  was  intended  by  its  founders  to  be  a  system 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  In 
the  absence  of  statistics,  I  cannot  state  positively  how 
many  boys  are  denied  an  education  by  being  com 
pellfed  to  labor  during  the  day,  but  I  venture  the 
following  figures: 

I  There  are  in  this  county  1,000  boys  between 
the  ages  of  6  an  16,  who  are  too  poor  to  quit  work 
and  attend  school. 

2.  There  are  1,000  more  who  are  not  too  poor,  but 
are  kept  from  school  through  the  negligence  or  par- 
simoniousness  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

3.  There  are  1,000  more  Ijeiween  the  ages  of  16 
and  21,  who  think  themselves  **  too  big,"  and  arc 
either  too  bashful,  if  they  are  idle,  or  too  busy  if  they 
are  employed,  to  go  to  day-school. 

There  we  have  3,000  boys  and  young  men,  right 
in  our  midst,  who  are  growing  up  in  com}  arative 
ignorance  because  we  have  no  school  accommoda- 
tions to  meet  their  peculiar  circumstance^. 

Now,  since  it  is  an  admitted  fact  ihnt  the  common 
schools  were  established  in  order  to  give  every  boy 
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and  girl  in  this  great  commonwealth — the  child  of 
the  laborer  as  well  as  the  child  of  the  capitalist — an 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  common  English  education, 
is  it  not  evident  that  those  men  (directors  and  super- 
intendents)  who  undertake  to  carry  out  the  objects 
for  which  the  system  was  established,  are  derelict  in 
their  duty  unless  they,  at  least,  make  an  effort  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  the  common  school  system  to 
those  boys  who  are  compelled  to  labor  during  the  day 
but  who  are,  nevertheless,  part  nnd  parcel  of  the  ele, 
ment  in  our  population  which  was  intended  to  be- 
benefited  by  the  fathers  of  the  system  ? 

If  we  keep  in  our  minds,  then,  the  large  number 
of  boys  who  rarely,  if  ever,  see  the  inside  of  a  school 
room,  we  will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  although  the 
common  schools  have  accomplished  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good  in  old  Schuylkill,  there  yet  re- 
mains much  to  be  done  before  they  will  have  accom- 
plished all  their  founders  intended.  What  then 
ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  for 
which  our  schools  were  originally  established  ?  What 
ought  to  be  done  to  educate  all  instead  of  a  favored 
FEW  ?  In  reply,  I  believe  that  a  properly  conducted 
system  of  night  schools  in  every  borough  and  town- 
ship in  this  county,  where  they  are  needed,  is  the 
next  necessary  concomitant  of  our  school  system.  No 
school  bonrd  in  the  county,  with  two  or  three  honora- 
ble exceptions,  has  done  anything  for  breaker  boys 
Directors  refuse  to  establish  night  schools  and  pay 
their  expenses  out  of  the  school  fund  for  various 
reasons  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  school  director, 
gave  me  three  reasons  for  opposing  night  schools. 
He  thought  they  were  illegal,  impracticable,  and 
undesirable.  1  will  notice  in  their  order  these  three 
reasons,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  I  have  ever 
heard  offered  by  those  who  oppose  the  establishment 
of  night  schools. 

First—  Is  the  establishment  of  night  schools  am- 
irary  to  law  ?  I  think  I  have  already  shown  that 
they  are  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  how- 
ever they  may  fare  with  the  letter  of  it.  State  Super- 
intendent Wickersham,  who  certainly  understands 
the  school  law  of  this  state,  says,  in  his  "  School 
Laws  and  Decisions :"  **  The  establishment  of  night 
schools  for  the  neglected  and  unemployed  youth  of 
cities  and  large  towns,  when  there  are  sufficient 
numbers  needing  such  aid,  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
directors  as  that  of  day  schools.  No  special  law  is 
needed.  The  school  law  does  not  prescribe  the  hour 
when  the  schools  shall  be  opened.  Custom,  it  is 
true,  fixes  the  hours  somewhere  between  the  hours 
of  eight  a.  m.  and  five  p.  m.,  but  this  custom  may  be 
depaited  from,  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  and 
to  suit  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  There  is  neither  law 
nor  reason  to  support  the  idea  that  a  boy  or  girl, 
whom  necessity  compels  to  labor  during  the  day  for 
daily  bread,  shall,  therefore,  grow  up  in  ignorance,  a 
curse  to  self,  and  a  burthen  to  the  public."  Instead 
being  prevented  by  the  laws  from  establishing  night 
schools,  we  find  on  page  45  of  the  same  book  that 
directors  are  commanded  to  establish  a  sufficient 
number  of  common  schools  for  the  education  of 
every  individual  above  the  age  of  six  and  under 
twenty-one  years,  in  their  respective  districts,  who 
may  apply  for  admission  and  instruction,  either  in 
person  or  by  parent,  guardian,  or  next  friend. 

Second — Is  the  establishment  of  night  schools  im- 
fracHcable  f  I  answer  in  the  negative,  because  I  be- 
lieve they  can  be  established  without  much  extra 
trouble  or  expense.  While  I  might  consume  hours  in 
offering  arguments  to  prove  that  the  establishment  oT 


night  schools  is  practicable  in  all  our  mining  towns,  I 
will  simply  adopt  the  inventor's  plan  of  argument, 
and  ask  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  to  come  to 
Pottsville  or  go  to  St.  Clair  or  Shenandoah,  and  see 
night  schools  in  actual  working  order,  and  giving 
general  satisfaction.  All  that  is  necessary  to  put 
them  in  working  order  where  they  do  not  now  exist 
and  where  they  are  needed,  is  to  set  apart  one  or  two 
school-rooms,  occupied  during  the  day;  employ  one 
or  two  male  teachers,  or  make  arrangements  with 
those  who  teach  during  the  day ;  purchase  lamps, 
books,  writing  materials,  and  all  the  other  necessary 
appurtenances.  If  they  are  to  be  established  at  all^ 
I  believe  the  directors  should  supply  them  with 
books,  slates,  pencils,  and  every  other  article  that 
pupils  will  need  in  any  well-organized  and  properly 
conducted  school.  Then  no  boy  in  Pennsylvania  can 
truthfully  say  that  he  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 

Third — Is  the  establishment  of  night  schools  un- 
desirable ?  Directors  sometimes  say  the  people  do 
not  ask  for  them,  the  boys  do  not  ask  for  them  con- 
sequently nobody  wants  them.  To  show  how  apx- 
ious  the  boys  themselves  are  to  get  an  education,  and 
how  anxious  their  parents  are  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  wherever  they  can  afford  it,  I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  borough  and  township 
in  this  county,  there  are  at  the  present  time  night 
schools  in  operation  where  boys  pay  a  certain  fee  per 
night,  and  provide  books,  slates,  etc.,  at  their  own 
expense.  In  some  places  it  has  been  no  inconsider- 
able source  of  revenue  to  the  teacher  who  is  willing 
to  employ  his  evenings  in  that  manner.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  boys  go  to  these  schools  for  a  week 
or  two  until  they  find  that  it  costs  more  than  they  can 
afford  to  pay,  and  then  they  drop  off  entirely,  while 
many  others  that  are  anxious  to  go,  cannot  get  money 
enough  to  pay  for  even  a  week's  tuition  Then  if 
they  are  anxious  to  go  where  they  must  pay  for  in- 
struction, will  any  one  say  that  they  would  not  attend 
more  punctually  and  in  larger  numbers  if  instruction, 
books,  etc.  were  free. 

Night  schools  are  desirable  because  they  would 
benefit  not  only  the  working  boys  but  the  community 
at  large.  No  one  can  calculate  the  amount  of  solid 
instruction  which  two  or  three  live,  energetic  night 
school  teachers  could  impart  to  a  hundred  working- 
boys,  during  two  hours  each  night  for  five  or  six 
nights  each  week  for  a  term  of  five  months,  the  min- 
imum term  fixed  by  law  for  schools  to  be  kept  open. 

To  recapitulate :  We  find,  I .  That  there  arc  thous- 
ands of  working-boys  in  our  county  who  are  anxious 
to  go  to  school,  but  who  cannot  do  so  because  they 
dare  not  subordinate  the  practical  necessities  of  life 
to  the  intellectual  necessities.  2.  They  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance  because  we  have,  at  present,  no 
school  accommodation  to  meet  their  peculiar  circum* 
stances.  3.  Night  schools  would  meet  their  wants, 
and  give  them  a  sound,  practical  English  education. 
4.  Night  schools  would  benefit  the  community  at 
large,  as  well  as  the  working-boys.  5.  The  establish- 
ment of  night  schools  is  so  practical  that  if  directors 
would  only  say  the  word  they  could  be  put  in  work- 
ing order  in  every  district  in  this  county  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours.  6.  The  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
common  school  laws  command  school  officers  to  es 
tablish  them  wherever  they  are  needed. 


Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 
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[The  following  account  of  the  Tokei  Normal 
School,  in  Japan,  taken  from  the  Japan  Mail  of  No- 
vember 20th,  will  interest  every  reader  of  The 
Journal.  Its  significance  is  not  only  educational 
but  politicnl.  The  whole  history  of  civilization  pre- 
sents no  mc>re  singular  social  or  political  phenomena 
than  those  now  exhibited  in  Japan. — Ed.] 

THE  Shi  Han  Gakk6,  or  Tokei  Normal 
School,  is  another  of  the  schools  under 
the  Education  Department  in  Tokei,  and  is 
designed  to  fit  Japanese  young  men  to  be 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Japan.  These 
young  men  will  teach  in  their  own  language, 
according  to  western  methods  and  with  dis- 
cipline. The  Shi  Han  Gakk6  is  therefore 
a  training-school  for  Japanese  teachers.  The 
buildings  now  used  for  the  purpose  are  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Imperial  College,  and  are  situated 
within  the  grounds  of  the  old  Chinese 
College,  close  by  the  temple  of  Confucius. 
As  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  the  capital  to  visit,- and  as  visitors  are 
always  welcome,  we  may  remark  that  the 
easiest  way  to  reach  it  from  the  station  is 
to  go  straight  up  the  Tdri,  or  main  street, 
about  two  or  three  miles,  and  pass  over  the 
new  stone  bridge  (Yorodzu  Yo  Bashi),  which 
being  crossed,  the  school  is  easily  found  by 
going  a  short  distance  westward. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  school  are  the 
Academic  and  the  Normal.  In  the  former, 
Japanese  young  men  receive  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  are  instructed  how  to  teach  after 
the  manner  of  foreign  teachers.  They  thus 
receive  as  good  a  subjective  education  as  a 
professional  teacher  ought  to  have,  and  are 
instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  imparting 
their  knowledge  to  others,  and  how  to  man- 
age a  class  of  scholars.  In  the  latter,  the 
Japanese  young  man  is  actually  given  a  class 
of  boys  and  girls,  and,  under  the  eye  of  a 
skilled  foreign  teacher,  learns  to  instruct  his 
pupils,  to  put  his  theory  into  practice,  and  to 
govern  his  class  according  to  the  discipline 
of  American  schools.  To  the  description  of 
these  two  departments,  the  Acadeiaic  and 
Normal,  we  now  proceed. 

There  is  only  one  foreigner  connected 
with  the  institution,  and  it  is  chiefly  under 
his  advice,  supervision  and  work,  that  the 
organ izat  on  and  results  have  been  brought 
about.  He  is  a  professional  teacher  of  sev- 
eral years  experience  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  formerly  the  Superintendent  of  the 
San  Francisco  High  School,  and  was  after- 
ward in  the  Imperial  College  in  Tokei  for 
about  one  year. 


The  Normal  School  was  established  in 
order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  properly- trained 
teachers  for  the  new  graded  schools,  which, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  the  Education 
Department,  are  to  number  over  50,000. 
It  was  begun  in  the  following  manner :  A 
class  of  twenty-five  picked  young  men  was 
formed,  and  began  the  study  of  English. 
They  were  fresh  and  unspoiled,  and  learned 
with  great  rapidity.  At  a  certain  point,  as 
soon  as  they  could  understand  the  ordinary 
expressions  of  their  foreign  instructor,  the 
study  of  English  was  dropped.  They  had 
been  taught  so  far,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which 
a  foreign  teacher  instructs  a  class  and  main- 
tains discipline.  It  was  something  very 
different  from  what  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  In  Japanese  schools,  the  teacher 
usually  takes  a  class  of  six  or  less,  and 
instructs  each  scholar  separately.  They 
know  nothing  of  reciting  in  concert,  and  the 
discipline  in  a  large  school  is,  in  respect  of 
noise  and  irregular  attendance,  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  very  worst  country  schools  at 
home.  As  soon  as  these  young  men  had 
learned  how  a  class  in  a  foreign  school  is 
taught  and  managed,  little  children  were 
brought  in,  formed  into  classes,  and  the 
young  men  set  to  teach  them.  This  they 
did  in  the  presence,  under  the  eye,  and  by 
the  aid  of  their  foreign  instructor.  The 
latter  did  not  know  Japanese,  nor  did  he 
need  it. 

At  present  there  are  150  young  men  in 
training  to  be  teachers.  They  are  from 
almost  every  section  of  he  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  the  prospective  teacher 
must  not  be  over  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
but  no  applicant  is  very  severely  cross- 
questioned  as  to  his  years.  They  are  ar- 
ranged into  classes  of  about  thirty  each,  and 
are  first  drilled  in  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  their  own  language.  As  they  come  from 
all  sections  of  the  Empire,  most  of  them  use 
provincialisms,  and  a  style  of  pronunciation 
that  varies  greatly  from  the  standard  language 
of  the  capital.  The  importance  and  signifi- 
cance of  securing  a  uniform  pronunciation 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  readers  of  this 
article,  at  once.  Starting  thus,  the  young 
men  begin  a  regular  course  of  study  in  and 
by  means  of  Japanese  and  Chinese,  which  is 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  good  high  school  in 
the  United  States.  They  study  foreign 
learning  and  science  by  means  of  text-books 
translated  from  English  into  Japanese.  At 
the  start,  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  to 
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be  assured  of  this,  they  are  subjected  to  an 
examination  before  they  can  enter  the  school. 
Of  all  the  young  men  who  apply,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  number  are  chosen. 

The  very  best  Japanese  teachers  procura- 
ble are  set  over  these  young  men  as  instruct- 
ors. The  foreign  superintendent  visits  the 
the  class-rooms  at  intervals,  to  see  that  the 
general  foreign  methods  and  discipline  are 
observed.  No  unnecessary  talking,  no 
smoking,  no  awkward  positions,  nothing 
that  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  American 
school  is  allowed.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  these  young  men  learn  no  English  what- 
ever. They  use  the  following  text-books, 
translated  into  Japanese,  printed  and  bound 
in  Japanese  style :  Willson's  series  of  reading 
books,  four  in  number ;  Robinson's  series  of 
mathematics,  comprising  simple  and  ad- 
vanced arithmetic,  algebra,  mensuration  and 
geometry;  Monteith  and  McNally's  system 
of  geography  ;  Cutter's  Anatomy  and  Hy- 
giene; Willson's  Outlines  of  Universal  His- 
tory. Most  of  the  books  have  been  already 
translated.  Others  are  in  progress,  and  the 
series  will  comprise  those  in  an  average 
American  high  school  use.  The  young  men 
study  and  recite  ^wt  hours  daily.  They 
number  at  present  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
They  are  divided  into  relays  of  six  each,  and 
take  their  turns  at  teaching  the  boys  and 
girls  for  a  week  at  a  time.  At  present,  the 
turn  of  each  young  man  comes  around  about 
once  in  three  months. 

In  getting  his  education  proper,  the  young 
man  is  simply  a  pupil.  Besides  his  actu^ 
acquirements  of  knowledge,  he  is  taught 
how  to  impart  his  knowledge  and  how  to 
manage  a  large  class.  He  is  taught  how  to 
use  the  slate  and  pencil,  globe,  map,  phone- 
tic and  pictorial  charts,  blackboard,  etc.,  as 
a  child  would  use  them.  He  is  actually 
taught  how  to  teach  properly,  before  he 
leaves  his  Japanese  teacher.  This  is  his 
theoretical  training  as  a  teacher.  For  his 
practical  training,  for  his  induction  into  the 
actual  work  of  teaching  and  managing  a 
class,  the  Normal  department  exists.  For 
success  in  class  teaching,  such  as  is  pursued 
in  the  best  foreign  schools,  three  qualifica- 
tions are  essential :  i.  Knowledge  of  what  is 
to  be  taught;  2.  Ability  to  impart  that 
knowledge ;  3.  Power  and  skill  to  govern  a 
class. 

The  young  man  gains  the  first  requisite  in 
the  Academic  department ;  to  prove  whether 
he  has  the  second  and  third,  and  to  gain 
them,  he  enters  the  Normal  department.  To 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  field  of  prac- 


tice for  the  young  men  who  are  to  be  teach- 
ers, and  of  a  primary  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
nine,  there  were  brought  in,  last  April,  one 
hundred  boys  and  girls  who  had  never  before 
been  taught,  and  hence  were  unspoiled. 
They  are  now  arranged  into  five  classes,  and 
are  under  the  instruction  of  the  young  men 
who  have  been  already  trained  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  in  a 
few  weeks  the  number  pf  pupils,  and  to  put 
fifty  in  a  class,  as  in  the  primary  schools  of 
the  United  States.  Anew  brick  building  in 
foreign  style  is  also  to  be  built.  There  will 
then  be  ten  classes  of  fifty  pupils  each, 
making  five  hundred  in  all. 

The  children  are  toije  taught  through  the 
primary,  and  secondary,  up  to  the  average 
American  grammar  school  course.  There 
are  to  be  eight  grades  of  study,  and  the 
course  will  require  six  years  for  completion. 
Boys  and  %\x\%  study  together,  the  former 
being  in  the  majority.  The  average  age  of 
the  pupils  is  eight  years. 

The  apparatus  for  these  pupils  consists  of 
Willson's  series  of  readers,  translated  into 
Japanese;  slates  and  pencils;  blackboards 
and  chalk ;  improved  copy-books  for  writ- 
ing ;  text  books  of  arithmetic  translated 
from  the  English ;  and  a  system  of  charts, 
both  phonetic,  ideographic,  numerical  and 
pictorial.  The  charts  number  thirty  in  all, 
and  contain  about  800  objects.  No.  i  con- 
tains the  kata  kana,  which  is  learned  by  the 
eye  and  ear,  and  with  the  voice,  slate  and  pen- 
cil and. pen,  and  paper.  No.  2,  the  hiraganay 
learned  in  like  manner.  No.  3,  the  Chinese 
numerals  up  to^  ten.  No.  4,  the  niigon 
marks  and  letters.  No.  5,  the  Arabic  num- 
erals. No.  6,  the  Roman  numerals.  Other 
charts  contain  the  Chinese,  Arabic,  and  Ro- 
man numerals  up  to  100,  and  combinations 
up  to  1,000  are  made.  The  pupils  are  prac- 
ticed in  counting  from  one  to  a  hundred,  to 
a  thousand,  backward,  forward,  skipping 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  etc.,  then  by  odd 
and  even  numbers,  and  in  every  possible  way 
until  they  can  handle  numbers  as  easily  as 
words.  Mental  and  written  addition,  sub- 
traction, and  the  multiplication  table,  add- 
ing  up  columns  of  figures  and  notation,  are 
next  taught.  The  pictorial  charts  contain 
colored  drawings  of  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects of  everyday  life,  with  the  Chinese 
ideograph  beside  them,  so  that  the  name  of 
the  object,  and  tbe  sound  and  form  of  the 
character  are  fixed  in  the  memory  at  once. 
This  differs  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
method,  which  is  to  learn  the  sound  first. 
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without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  char- 
acter. By  the  method  of  charts,  the  eye 
and  ear  assist  each  other.  Next  follow  the 
names  of  vegetables,  household  articles, 
furniture,  etc.  ;  and  from  these  the  pupil  is 
gradually  led  to  more  complex  objects,  such 
as  flowers,  trees,  rarer  animals,  clocks, 
thermometer,  etc.  From  these  the  ascent 
is  to  abstract  terms,  feelings,  the  relations 
of  life,  uses  of  various  parts  of  the  body, 
weight  and  measures,  lines,  geometrical 
forms,  angles,  colors,  etc.  Practice  in  read- 
ing and  writing  Chinese  and  Japanese  con- 
sume a  large  portion  of  the  time.  It  is 
intended  to  study  the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  Japan  first,  and  then  that  of  other 
countries.  In  due  course,  the  other  element- 
ary branchesof  learning  will  be  introtluced. 
The  scholars  under  this  system  not  only 
make  very  rapid  and  sound  progress,  but 
the  young  men  acquit  themselves  with  great 
credit  as  teachers.  The  progress  already 
made  is  more  than  encouraging;  it  is  aston- 
ishing. 

The  foreign  instructor  is  engaged  in  over- 
seeing both  departments,  the  Academic 
and  the  Normal.  Any  dereliction  of  duty, 
any  breach  of  discipline,  or  slovenliness  of 
work,  or  lack  of  attention,  is  at  once  cor- 
rected. Under  the  easy  and  pleasant,  be- 
cause natural  and  graded  methods  pursued 
in  this  school,  learning  is  made  almost  as 
attractive  as  playing,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
seem  to  like  it  as  much.  The  teachers  are 
taught  that  the  very  first  requisite  of  a  good 
teacher  is  to  interest  his  class. 

The  children  are  kept  in  school  ^wt  hours 
a  day,  but  ten  minutes  for  play  are  allowed 
at  the  end  of  each  hour.  Gymnastics  out- 
side, and  calisthenics  in  the  class-room,  are 
practiced  by  the  young  men  in  the  Acade 
mic,  and  by  the  teachers  and  children  in  the 
Normal  department  and  primary  school. 

The  young  men  who  finish  their  course  of 
study,  and  succeed  well  in  the  actual  work  of 
teaching  and  managing  large  classes,  are  to 
be  given  a  diploma  by  the  Mom  Bu  Sho 
certifying  their  acquirements  and  ability. 
Those  who  cannot  succeed  as  teachers,  or 
fail  to  become  good  students  will  receive  a 
certificate  specifying  what  they  have  done, 
in  other  words,  a  partial  diploma. 

The  charts  and  translated  books  referred 
to  above,  are  now  made  by  hundreds,  and 
are  sent  out  to  be  used  in  the  various  schools 
throughout  the  country.  A  good  Japanese 
grammar,  by  a  native  scholar,  is  said  to  be 
in  preparation,  but  of  this  we  cannot  speak 
with  certainty.     It  is  proposed  to  establish 


other  Normal  schools  as  necessity  arises  and 
means  allow. 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 


THE  method  of  examination  pursued  in 
Wayne  county  and  in  Luzerne  is,  with 
a  carefully  prepared  list  of  questions  in  the 
different  sections,  very  fair  and  certainly  an 
excellent  one.  The  following  list  of  ques- 
tions has  recently  been  used  in  the  counties 
just  named.  To  understand  more  clearly 
how  the  grade  of  the  applicant  is  determined : 
Suppose  the  examination  to  be  in  geography, 
and  the  questions  correctly  answered  to  be  the 
second  in  the  first  section,  the  third  in  the 
second,  the  first  in  the  third,  the  fifth  in  the 
fourth,  and  the  second  in  the  fifth,  the 
grade  of  the  applicant  for  the  five  answers 
given  will  be  ii  f£4-!-8-f  20+11,  or  64 
merits  in  the  branch  named.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Campbell,  in  sending  us  the  list  given 
herewith,  adds,  by  way  of  explanation : 
'*  The  applicant  is  restricted  to  one  question 
from  each  section,  and  failing  to  make  forty 
merits  in  any  branch,  will  be  rejected. 
Forty  merits  entitles  the  person  examined 
to  a  figure  four  (4)  on  his  certificate  ]  fifty- 
five,  a  three  (3)  ;  seventy,  a  two  (2) ;  eighty- 
five,  a  one  (i).  Should  any  one  receive 
above  eighty-five  in  every  branch  and  have 
skill  and  success  in  teaching,  a  professional 
certificate  would  be  granted.  The  standard 
could  be  made  nearly  uniform  at  once  by 
adopting  a  plan  nearly  similar  to  this,  the 
department  furnishing  the  questions,  and  of 
course  using  the  same  in  every  county. 
This  would  lead  to  making  the  certificates 
good  for  the  entire  State.*' 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Titfte,  thirty  minutes. 

Sec,  i.^i.  What  State  produces  the  most  cotttra? 
The  most  sugar  ?  (8  merits)  2.  Name  the  great  riv- 
ers of  Asia.  (11)'  3.  Bound  Pennsylvania,  give 
number  of  square  miles,  population,  and  uumber  of 
counties  in  state.  (14)  4.  Name  the  Middle  States, 
their  capitals,  and  five  cities  therein  containing  over 
80,000  inhabitants.  (17)  5.  When  does  the  sun 
shine  directly  upon  the  tropics?     (date.)  (ao) 

Sec,  2. — I.  Name  the  outlet  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  (8) 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  Pennsylvania,  (ii)  3.  How  does 
physical  geography  differ  from  political?  (14)  4. 
Name  the  West  India  islands  and  state  to  what  pow- 
ers they  belong.  (171  5.  How  does  the  nearness  of 
the  ocean  affect  the  climate  of  a  country  ?  (20; 

Sec.  3. — I.  In  what  zone  do  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  live?  (8)  2.  Where  must  a  place 
he  situated  to  have  neither  latitude  nor  longitude?  (i  i) 

3.  Name  the  lakes  and. chief  rivers  of  Africa.  (14) 

4.  What  can  you  say  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  to 
what  depth  has  it  been  penetrated?  (17)  5.  Draw  • 
map  of  South  America.  (20) 
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Sec,  4. — I.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  (8)  2.  Name  the  principal  rivers  of  the  United 
States  and  tell  where  they  empty,  (ii)  3.  Give  in 
round  numbers  the  population  of  the  most  powerful 
state  in  the  Union,  its  area,  and  mention  five  of  its 
principal  cities.  (14)  4.  State  the  width  in  miles  of 
the  torrid,  temperate  and  frigid  zones.  (17)  5.  What 
angle  does  the  axis  of  the  earth  make  with  the  plane 
of  its  orbit?  (20) 

Sec.  5. — I.  Why  do  not  large  streams  in  South 
America  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ?  (8)  2.  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  change  of  seasons  and  of  day  and 
night?  (11)  3  Name  the  two  greatest  river  basins 
in  the  world.  (14)  4.  Which  has  the  more  rain, 
Africa  or  South  America?  Why?  (17)  5.  What 
are  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the 
Mongolian  race,  and  in  what  parts  of  the  world  are 
they  found?    (20)  

GRAMMAR. 

Time^  forty  minutes. 

Sec.  I  — I.  Compare  bad^  little^  evil,  low  (8)  2. 
Give  three  methods  for  distinguishing  sex  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  (11)  3.  Parse  the  italicized  words : 
"The  grade  of  your  certificate  in  a  measure  depends 
tt/^M  the  neatness  of  your  work.'*  (14)  4.  Conju- 
gate the  verb  **  examine  "  in  the  indicative  mood, 
interrogative  form,  passive  voice.  (17)  5.  When 
can  the  verb  "  to  be "  be  followed  by  the  objective 
case.  (20) 

Sec.  2. — I.  Give  the  important  rules  in  orthogra- 
phy, and  words  to  illustrate  each  (8)  2.  Decline 
rhe  personal  pronoun  in  the  third  person,  singular, 
masculine  and  feminine  gender,  (ii)  3.  Make  a 
sentence  illustrating  the  use  of  that  as  a  relative 
pronoun,  conjunction,  noun,  and  adjective.  (14)  4. 
Parse  the  word  percentage :  My  percentage  l>eing 
under  forty,  I  received  no  certificate.  (17)  5.  Write 
the  corresponding  conjunctive  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: Whether,  neither,  both,  either.  (20) 

Sec.  3. — I.  What  is  an  elementary  sound  ?  a  letter? 
(8 J  2  Give  thfe  opposite  of — hero,  7^w%  l^dy,  witch, 
marquis^  earl,  baron,  tyrant.  ( 1 1 )  3.  Correct  errors : 
believe jne  i  did  not  expect  to  have  received;  such 
a  certificate — (14)  4.  Give  the  names  of  the  tenses 
and  tell  how  each  is  formed.  (17)  5.  Correct  /?// er- 
rors in  the  following  sentence : 

The  productions  of  the  american  soil  and  climate  has  poured 
out  there  abundance  of  luxury's  for  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  of 
neceasarys  for  the  sustainance  of  the  poor  birds  and  animals  of 
bttty  and  value  has  been  added  to  the  european  stocks  and  trans- 
plantations from  theunequaied  riches  of  our  forests  has  mingled 
itself  with  the  ashes  and  druidal  oaks  of  ingland.  (20). 

Sec.  4. — I  Give  principal  parts  of — choose,  cleave, 
(to  adhere,)  dare^  (to  venture,)  eat, fight,  let.  (8)  2. 
Define  the  difference  between  a  transitive  and  an  in- 
transitive verb.  (11)  3.  Write  the  relative  pronouns, 
and  state  wherein  they  differ  from  the  personal  pro- 
nouns. 4.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  idiom  ?  Give 
an  example.  (17)     5.  Parse,"  Let  me  go."  (20) 

Sec.^ — I.  How  many  elementary  sounds  are  there 
in  the  English  language?  Divide  them into.c lassies. 
(8)  2.  «•  Yes,  it  Is  I."  Is  /  correi  tly  used  ?  Why, 
or  why  not  ?  ( 1 1 )  3.  Name  the  properties  belonging 
to  a  verb  (14)  4.  Tell  how  a  verb  is  conjugated  in 
the  passive  voice.  (17)  5.  Define  a  simple,  a  com- 
plex and  a  compound  sentence,  and  give  an  example 
of  each.  (20)  

ARITHMETIC. 

Timi,  forty  minutes. 
See.  1. — I.  Multiply  5.56  by  .047  and  -h  the  pro- 
dact  by  4  8.  (8)    a.  Multiply  15^  by  four  twenty- 


firsts,  and  divide  the  product  by  seven  and  four- 
elevenths.  (II)  3.  Bought  clover  seed  at  50  cents 
per  pound,  and  sold  it  for  57^  cents  per  pound; 
what  per  cent,  was  gained  ?  (14)  4.  A  room  is  16 
feet  square ;  how  many  yards  of  carpet  27  inches 
wide  will  it  take  to  cover  it?  (17)  5.  A  room  in 
the  shape  of  a  perfect  cube  contains  15.625  cubic  feet, 
"tow  far  is  it  from  one  comer  on  the  floor  to  the  cor- 
ner diagonally  opposite  on  the  ceiling?  (20) 

Sec.  2. — I.  How  many  times  must  27  be  added  to 
itself  to  make  729?  Explain.  (8)  2.  What  will 
5^  miles  of  telegraph  wire  cost  at  7  cents  a  foot  ? 
(II)  3.  Divide  the  decimal  .048  -by  the  common 
fraction  )(.  (14)  4.  How  many  pounds  of  iron  are 
equal  in  wei.;ht  to  100  pounds  of  gold?  (17)  5, 
How  many  square  feet  of  boards  in  a  tight  fence  sur- 
rounding a  field  one  mile  square,  the  fence  being  5 
feet  high  ?  (20) 

Sec.  3. — I.  A  gentleman's  income  is  292  dollars  a 
day;  how  many  school  teachers  would  this  support 
on  a  'Salary  oljf  $730  per  annum  ^  (8)  2.  Define 
arithmetic,  prime  number,  subtraction,  division, 
money,  interest,  discount  and  analysis.  (ll).  3. 
The  difference  between  9  feet  square  and  9  square 
feet  is  required.  (14)  4.  A  man  sold  two-fifths  of 
I  one  hundred  and  seventeen  and  four-ninths  acres  of 
I  land  for  $1,796,  what  is  the  value  of  two-thirds  of  the 
remainder?  (17)  5.  A  ladder  80  feet  in  length  will 
reach  the  eaves  of  a  building  60  feet  from  the  ground 
and  without  moving  the  foot  will  reach  a  window  pre- 
cisely opposite  50  feet  from  the  ground,  and  20  feet 
below  the  eaves  of  the  same  building.  The  distance 
from  the  eaves  of  one  building  to  the  eaves  of  the 
other  is  required.  (20) 

Sec.  4  — I.  How  many  cords  of  wood  in  a  pile  50 
feet  long,  16  feet  wide  and  10  feel  high  ?  (8)  2. 
Divide  17  miles,  15  rods,  2  yards,  2  feet,  5  inches,  ty 
3.  (II)  3.  How  many  square  feet  are  there  in  a 
board  17  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  i  foot  7  inches 
inwidih.  (14)  4.  A  dealer  purchased  3,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  at  $I.I2){  per  bushel.  He  paid  5  cents 
per  bushel  for  its  transportation,  and  then  sold  it  at 
$1.37^  per  bushel ;  what  per  cent  did  he  gain  ?  (17) 
5.  A  rope  4  inches  in  circumference  evil  sustain 
1,000  pounds,  what  must  be  the  circumference  of  a 
a  rope  that  will  sustain  5,000  pounds?     (20) 

Sec.  5. — I.  Write  1873  ^^  Roman  numerals.  (8)  2. 
From  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  one-firth  take  sev- 
enty-five and  four-ninths.  (11).  3.  Find  the  cost  of 
plastering  a  room  20  feet  long  18  feet  wide,  and  10 
feet  high,  at  42  cents  per  square  yard.  ( 14)  4.  What  is 
the  longest  straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  upon  the 
floor  of  a  hall  60  feet  wide  by  80  feet  long  ?  (17) 
5.  How  many  yards  of  ribbon  will  it  take  to  wind 
spirally  around  a  cylinder  80  feet  long,  3  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  to  wind  around  once  every  4  feet  ?  (20) 

HISTORY. 

Time,  thirty  minutes. 

Sec,  I, — I.  In  what  year  was  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  adopted  ?  (8)  2.  The  duration 
of  actual  hostilities  in  the  Revolutionary  War  is  re- 
quired. (II)  3.  For  how  long  a  term  are  members 
of  Congress  elected  ?  (14)  4.  How  many  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  have 
been  adopted?  (17)  5.  If  the  Electoral  College 
and  House  also  fail  to  elect,  who  would  become 
President  ?     (20) 

Sec.  2  — I.  Who  was  king  of  England  during  the 
American  Revolution  ?  (8)  2.  What  aid  did  France 
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extend  to  the  United  States  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution? (II)  3.  Name  the  principal  battles  of  the 
War  of  Secession.  (14)  4.  When  did  the  authority 
of  the  Dutch  in  New  Vork  begin,  and  when  did  it 
cease?  (17)  5.  What  connection  had  Texas  with 
the  Mexican  War  ?  (20) 

Sec,  •^. — I.  Who  was  Lafayette?  Benedict  Ar- 
nold ?  (8)  2.  When  and  where  did  the  tirst  Conti- 
nental Congress  meet,  and  what  was  done  by  it  ?  ( 1 1 ) 

3.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  great  Rebellion  t 
What  states  passed  ordinances  of  secession  ?  (14). 

4.  Name  an  English,  a  Dutch,  a  Spanish,  and  an 
Italian  discoverer  ?  (17)  5.  When  was  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  fought  ?  Wno  were  the  commanders  ? 
What  was  the  result  ?     Where  is  Gettysburg?  (20) 

Sec,  4. — I.  How  long  was  the  war  of  1812  ?  (8} 
2.  What  State  was  last  admitted  into  the  Union  ? 
(II)  3.  When  was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
issued?  (14)  4.  How  did  tk)ngress  provide  means 
to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  laie  war  i  {\^)  S-^What 
British  statesman  opposed  the  war  again&t  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies ?  \20) 

Sec  5. —  I.  During  whose  administration  did  the 
Mexican  war  occur  ?  (8 )  2.  About  what  time  does 
the  Colonial  history  ot  the  United  States  commence  ? 
When  does  it  end  ?  (H)  3*  ^X  whom  and  for  how 
long  are  United  States  Senators  elected?  (14)  4, 
Divide  the  history  of  the  United  States  into  periods, 
and  give  date  when  each  period  begins.  (17)  5. 
Give  a  comparison  between  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  to*day.  (20) 

PENMANSHIP. 

Time y  forty  minutes, 
[All  questions  on  this  paper  must  be  answered  fully.] 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  position,  rest,  and  move* 
ments  ? 

2.  In  comparing  the  length  of  letters,  what  do  yon 
use  as  the  unit  of  measure  i* 

3.  How  do  the  height  oi  p  t  d  compare  with  that 
of  loop  letters  ? 

4.  What  small  letters  are  shaded  ? 

5.  Write  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
small  letters,  the  remainder  in  capitals. 

THEORY   OF  TEACHING. 
[All  questions  on  this  paper  must  be  answered  fully*] 

1.  State  your  age,  number  of  terms  you  have 
taught,  works  that  you  have  read  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  what  Educational  Journals  you 
are  a  saoscriber  lor,  and  whether  you  attended  the 
last  county  institute 

2.  Has  a  teacher  the  authority  to  punish  pupils  for 
misconduct  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school-room  ? 
11  so,  what  is  tne  territorial  limit  of  that  authority  ? 

3.  louring  what  years  of  life  is  a  person  entitled  to 
the  benehLs  ol  the  school  law  (  Do  you  enroll  them 
if  at  any  other  age  ? 

4.  What  can  you  say  of  a  certificate  in  which  two 
of  the  branches  have  not  been  marked,  or  one  that 
was  endorsed  alter  it  had  expired  ? 

4.  What  is  your  plan  of  keeping  your  pupils  at 
work  while  in  school? 

6.  For  what  particular  offenses  would  you  inflict 
corporal  punishment  ? 

Every  one  feels  that  there  is  something  finer  in 
the  cultivated  man  than  anything  he  has  ever  said. 
We  are  taught,  and  we  teach,  by  something  that  is 
never  uttered  in  language. 


SCHOOLS  AND  PUBLIC  MORALS. 


THE  theory  that  limits  the  mission  of 
our  school-teacher  to  controlling  the 
wills  and  developing  the  intellect  of  the 
scholar,  is  perhaps  the  most  pernicious  of 
all  the  errors  which  may  be  adopted  by  a 
modern  teacher.  For  our  part,  we  can  never 
admit  any  position  so  detrimental  to  public 
prosperity  and  degrading  to  the  noblest  of 
all  the  professions. 

Important  as  intellectual  training  is  to 
nations  and  individuals,  the  truth  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of  by  statesmen  and  educators : 
That  prosperity  depends  more  on  good  morals 
than  on  anything  else  in  our  world. 

True,  that  oldest  and  foremost  of  all  the 
sciences— Ethics — ^has  become  so  associated 
with  Christianity  that  its  place  as  an  inde- 
pendent system  is  almost  ignored,  and  per- 
haps of  all  the  herculean  tasks  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  his  elucidations  on  this  matter 
as  given  in  his  "Study  of  Sociology"  de- 
serve most   praise,  because   most  useful. 

The  popular  ignorance  in  relation  to  the 
antecedent  causes  of  the  vices  and  crimes  that 
are  practiced  in  our  fair  land  calls  loudly  for 
some  successful  method  of  directing  the 
steps  of  the  rising  race  in  the  path  of  recti- 
tude, honor  and  prosperity.  One  great 
agency  in  education,  the  printing  press,  is 
undecided  in  its  influence.  Another  instru- 
mentality, the  pulpit,  regards  too  often  what 
It  terms  "dry  morality,**  with  contempt; 
and  the  public  school  possesses  advantages 
ov€;r  both  of  a  very  important  character. 

The  law  which  requires  the  teacher  him- 
self to  be  of  good  moral  character,  recognizes 
this  important  part  of  his  work.  But  why 
not  instruct  by  precept  as  well  as  by  example? 
Why  is  moral  philosophy  left  exclusively  to 
be  studied  as  a  technical  abstract  science  ? 
Why  are  not  the  multifarious  and  insidious 
approaches  of  vice  marked  and  pointed  out  to 
the  unsuspecting  young  mariner  over  life's 
troublous  sea  ? 

There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  our 
young  people  should  be  compelled  to  find 
out  for  themselves  the  great  facts  in  relation 
to  the  influence  of  temperament,  habit  and 
association.  Every  day  some  who  have  sat 
in  our  school-rooms,  are  enslaved  by  vices  of 
whose  approach  and  power  .they  were  ignor- 
ant till  too  late!  The  drunkard's  disgrace 
— the  felon's  fall — the  rogue's  reward — the 
maiden's  misfortune — all  the  long  sad  cate- 
gory of  crime,  cry  out  the  truth  of  the  He- 
brew seer:  "The  people  perish  for  lack  of 
knowledge.' '  Manhattan. 
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AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  held  recently  in 
New  York,  Chief  Justice  Daly  delivered  the 
annual  address,  in  which  he  gave  an  interest- 
ing review  of  the  **  Geographical  Work  of 
the  World/'  during  the  past  year. 

He  began  with  a  brief  summary  of  what 
has  been  done  in  this  country.  Alluding  to 
the  coast  surveys  around  the  coast  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  particularly  on  the  coast 
of  Maine  and  adjacent  islands,  with  which 
have  been  connected  hydrographical  labors, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  tides  and 
currents.  Special  observations  have  been 
made  near  North  Adams,  Mass.,  for  the  de- 
termination of  terrestrial  gra\  ity.  The  same 
kind  of  general  labors  have  been  carried  on 
upon  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has  consisted  of  field 
and  hydrographic  work  on  the  coast  of  Cal- 
iforniaand  the  neighboring  islands  and  bays; 
the  continuation  of  the  important  surveys  of 
Columbia  river,  Puget  soun^i,  and  the  adja- 
cent bays  and  inlets,  deep  sea-soundings,  the 
geographical  recognizance  of  the  coast,  and 
special  surveys  of  the  harbors  of  Alaska. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  an  interesting 
account  of  the  various  surveys  and  explora- 
tions of  the  western  territories  undertaken 
by  the  government,  and  mentioned  some  ex- 
traordinary archaeological  discoveries  made 
on  an  island  in  Lake  Okeechobee,  in  Flo- 
rida ;  and  in  referring  to  the  subject  of  ar- 
chaeology, he  told  of  the  discovery  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Angcor,  in  Cambodia,  by 
Lieut.  Gamier,  of  the  French  service.  Its 
ruins  are  distinguishable  for  their  magnifi- 
cence, the  elaborateness  of  the  sculpture  and 
their  extent,  the  four  sides  of  the  principal 
temple  measuring  two  miles  and  a  quarter. 
Wandering  through  the  remains  of  endless 
roads,  buried  in  forests  and  jungle,  Lieut. 
Gamier  came  upon  the  ruins  of  monument 
after  monument,  each,  if  possible,  more 
astonishing  than  the  preceding.  The  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  exhibit  a  very  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  the  main  temple 
is  described  as  the  masterpiece  of  some  un- 
known Michael  Angelo.  A  Chinese  traveler 
in  1202  described  Angcor  as  a  splendid  city, 
and  about  300  years  later  Ribodeneyra  re- 
fers to  it  as  an  ancient  ruin  in  Cambodia. 
This  is  all  that  there  is  of  its  history. 

The  Polaris  expedition,  the  extraordinary 
escape  of  Capt.  Tyson  and  .his  crew,  wer« 
graphically  described  by  the  learned  judge, 
as  also  the  Swedish  Arctic  expedition  under 


Prof.  Nordenskiold.  The  exploration  of 
the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  and  across 
the  interior  to  Lake  Titicaca,  by  Prof.  Or- 
ton,  of  Vassar  College,  New  York,  gave  us 
a  vast  amount  of  information  on  this  hither- 
to unknown  territory.  Travels  in  Peru  and 
Patagonia  were  also  productive  of  most  im- 
portant results. 

In  Europe  the  work  of  the  year  has  been 
the  continuation  of  great  topographical  sur- 
veys, the  value  of  which  was  so  strikingly 
illu-Hrated  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
where  the  invading  force  was  furnished  with 
such  accurate  maps  of  the  country  that  a 
speedy  conquest  was  the  result.  In  Asia 
the  past  year  witnessed  the  journey  of  Mr. 
Ney  Elias,  from  Pekin,  through  Chinese 
Tartary  to  St.  Petersburg,  Baron  Von  Rich- 
thofen's  explorations  in  Northern  China,  dis- 
closing the  fact  that  her  coal  fields  cover 
400,000  miles,  and  that  the  supply  of  iron 
is  inexhaustible,  and  other  important  explo- 
rations had  been  made  in  Persia,  Afghanis- 
tan and  Arabia. 

In  Palestine  the  explorations  were  con- 
tinued under  the  auspices  of  the  English  and 
American  Societies.  Excavations  now  car- 
ried on  in  Jerusalem  under  Capt.  Warren,  to 
ascertain  the  ancient  site  and  plan  of  the 
city,  and  fix  the  locality  of  places  of  inter- 
est, were  productive  of  good  results,  disclos- 
ing many  ancient  inscriptions  and  objects  of 
art  and  domestic  use.  The  expedition  of 
Capts.  Wilson  and  Anderson  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  many  ruins  heretofore  unknown. 
Captain  Warner  ascertained  that  the  ancient 
Gaza  was  three  miles  nearer  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  the  present  city.  The  Peninsula 
of  Sinai  was  surveyed  by  the  British  Ord- 
nance Survey,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  exploration  corroborates  the  truthful- 
ness and  accuracy  of  sacred  history. 

The  Desert  of  the  Exodus  was  explored  by 
Prof.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Drake,  and  cairns  and 
stone  circles  were  found  in  great  numbers. 
This  expedition  traced  the  path  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  their  journey  to  the  Promised 
Land,  and  discovered  ruins  of  cities,  fortress- 
es, churches,  rock  dwellings,  etc.,  many 
of  the  places  still  retaining  the  names  they 
had  in  the  days  of  David.  Captain  Stewart, 
R.  E.,  has  surveyed  about  1,600  square 
miles  of  the  country  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Jordan,  and  other  surveys 
are  in  course  of  being  made.  The  American 
Society's  expedition,  under  Lieut.  Steever, 
United  States  army,  surveyed  and  mapped 
600  miles  east  of  the  Jordan.  All  the  vari- 
ous explorations  and  surveys  tend  to  prove 
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the  accuracy  of  the  topography  given  in  the 
Bible. 

From  Africa  the  geographical  intelligence 
is  not  so  interesting  as  the  previous  year, 
and  presents  little  of  interest,  save  the  expe- 
dition of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  the  head -wa- 
ters of  the  Nile,  and  that  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
to  Zanzibar.  The  equatorial  region  in  vicin- 
ity of  the  Galoon  was  also  explored,  but  the 
party  has  not  been  heard  from  for  some  time. 
Some  distance  from  Loango,  into  the  interi- 
or, a  race  of  dwarfs  are  said  to  exist.  The 
operations  for  the  year  in  Australasia  were 
next  described  by  Judge  Daly,  and  the  vari- 
ous surveys  made  by  Capt.  Morsby,  of  the 
British  Navy,  minutely  detailed.  The  explo- 
rations in  New  Guinea,  Formosa,  and  Cen- 
tral Australia,  and  the  laying  of  telegraph 
cables  between  the  Australian  continent  and 
India  completed  the  list  of  the  geographical 
work  for  the  year  1873. 


ACTIVE  ELEMENT  IN  PLAY. 


WE  make,  of  course,  a  great  mistake  if 
we  overlook  the  active  element  in 
play,  and  children  and  grown  persons  must 
not  get  their  sport  too  easily,  nor  enfeeble 
themselves  by  sedentary  amusements.  Here 
the  important  distinction  of  the  active  and 
passive  voice  opens  upon  us  In  base-ball, 
in  cricket,  in  billiards,  in  bowling,  and  in 
quoits,  and  loot-ball,  there  is  wholesome 
stir  of  the  limbs  and  the  blood,  and  also 
good  exercise  for  the  perceptions  and  judg- 
ment. Spinning  the  top  and  flying  the  kite, 
playing  marbles  and  leap-frog,  are  milder 
sports,  yet  they  have  their  use  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body,  and  they  have  a  place 
in  physical  education  too  importsfht  to  allow 
any  sensible  man  to  despise  them.  We 
tend  generally  very  much,  however,  away 
from  all  these  out-door  active  plays,  and  we 
like  to  get  our  amusement  as  easily  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  least  loss  of  time  or  cost  of  ef- 
fort. Hence  the  great  prevalence  of  the 
sitting  plays,  the  sedentary  recreations. 
These  are  of  various  kinds,  according  as  they 
quicken  the  perceptions  and  the  understand- 
ing at  the  table,  as  in  the  case  of  draughts, 
backgammon,  or  the  less  objectionable 
formb  of  card -playing  ;  or  as  in  case  of  rid- 
dles, and  charades  and  conundrums,  they 
stir  tl.e  wits ;  or  in  the  play  of  girls  with 
dolls  and  puppets,  which  start  the  tancy  ;  or, 
lastly,  in  the  games  of  chance,  that  move 
hope  and  fear,  without  calling  out  any 
worthy  action  of  mind  or  heart,  and  which 


are  of  doubtful  service,  even  in  their  mildest 
forms,  so  ready  are  they  to  encourage  the 
accursed  passion  for  gaming.  Now  we  cer- 
tainly need  to  bring  out  the  more  active 
class  of  plays,  and  men  of  business  and  the 
professions  would  be  much  better  every  way 
if  they  would  keep  up  the  spirit  and  usages 
of  their  youth  by  going  with  their  children 
and  young  people  to  the  base-ball  ground 
or  the  bowling  alley.  It  is  the  merest  drivel 
to  speak  of  any  of  these  wholesome  sports  as 
bad  because  they  are  sometimes  abused. 

It  is  becoming  a  very  practical  question 
how  far  active  sports  should  become  so  in- 
tense and  personal  as  fo  excite  emulation 
and  influence  partizanship,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  our  rowing  matches  and  ball-play- 
ing. Here  a  second  distinction,  based  upon 
emulation  and  its  absence,  presents  itself. 
Too  often  these  contests  cease  to  be  plays, 
and  when  the  victory  secures  either  a  valua- 
ble prize  or  a  substantial  Konor,  the  sport  is 
too  serious  a  business,  and  sometimes  brings 
health  and  even  peace  of  mind  into  peril. 
The  brave  fellows  are  straining  their  mus- 
cles to  win  the  day  foi*  their  color,  and  no 
work  is  harder  than  theirs.  Young  men 
must  indeed  be  manly,  and  not  mind  rough- 
ing it  sometimes,  and  a  boat-race  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  scramble  of  life,  and  one  must 
not  be  over-dainty  in  play  when  we  are  to 
try  our  hand  and  take  our  chance  in  the 
'*  rough  and  tumble"  of  the  world.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  give  manly  plays  as  much  geni- 
ality and  harmony  as  possible.  We  cannot 
ask  young  men,  indeed,  to  be  content  with 
dancing  all  the  time  with  ladies  in  sympa- 
thetic round  and  party  regulation.  Nor  can 
we  hope  to  confine  them  to  the  routine  of  the 
gymnasium  and  its  feats  ofturningand  climb- 
ing. Militaiy  sports  meet  their  active  tem- 
per very  well,  and  marching  and  counter- 
marching with  banners  and  music  are  better 
and  more  friendly  exercise  than  the  ever- 
lasting fight  for  supremacy,  whether  with 
the  oar,  or  the  foot-ball,  or  the  cricket  bat. 
It  is  well  to  calm  the  pulses  of  youth,  and 
even  of  children,  by  adding  plays  of  repre- 
sentation to  activesports,  and  a  finer  quality 
of  fellowship  goes  with  hearing  music,  see- 
ing tableaux  and  pictures,  walking  in  the 
fields,  or  rowing  or  sailing  quietly  amidst 
pleasing  scenery,  or  joining  in  a  social  p>artyy 
with  its  constant  change  of  scenes  and  per- 
sons and  recreations.  We  ought  to  make 
more  of  this  style  of  amusement  and  try  to 
refine  and  dignify  the  love  of  fun  in  our 
young  people  by  more  taste  and  beauty. 

Dr.  Samuel  Osgood. 
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4.  P.  WICKERSHAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

THE  officers  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  give  notice  that  the  Four- 
teenth Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  De- 
troit, Michigan,  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
days  of  August,  1874.  The  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  State  and 
City  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  Board  of  Educition  of  the  city  of 
Dc^troit  have  extended  a  very  cordial  invita 
tion  to  the  Association  to  meet  in  that  place. 
Free  use  of  Assembly  Hall  has  been  proffered, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  meeting.  Announce- 
ments concerning  programme,  facilities  for 
travel,  hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  will  be 
made  in  due  season.  It  is  not  too  soon 
for  teachers  to  begin  to  make  arrangements 
to  attend  this  important  meeting.  Our  State 
must  be  well  represented.  Cannot  an  excur- 
sion to  the  interesting  regions  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior be  organized  in  connection  with  it  ? 

The  first  article  in  this  number,  "Legis- 
lation for  the  School  Department  under  the 
New  Constitution,"  is  from  the  pen  of  an 
able  and  earnest  teacher  and  friend  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  timely  and  will  be  read  with 
interest.  The  way  opens  under  the  new 
constitution  for  the  adoption  of  such  amend- 
ments to  our  school  laws  as  will  make  our 
system  of  public  instruction  a  model.  Let 
the  suggestions  of  our  correspondent  be  well 
pondered.  Let  suggestions  be  made  from 
other  quarters.  Let  the  whole  question  ^e 
looked  at  carefully  from  all  sides,  and  then, 
by  a  united  effort,  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
can  be  embodied  in  legislative  enactments. 


the  Normal  School  and  the  several  acad- 
emies of  the  county  are  also  inserted. 
No  county  in  the  State  is  moving  more  stead- 
ily forward  than  Berks. 


Berks  county,  like  Dauphin,  has  prepared 
its  "Teachers*  Directory,*'  which  contains 
an  alphabetical  list  of  teachers  and  officers 
of  the  boards  of  directors,  with  their  ad. 
dresses.  The  teachers  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  grade  of  their  certificates- 
The  salaries  paid  teachers  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts are  given,  and  proper  credit  is  allowed 
those  boards  that  granted  their  teachers  the 
time  to  attend  the  county  institute.  The 
names  of  the  members  of  the  faculties  of 


An  old  friend  of  the  Journal,  William  H. 
Johnson,  of  Bucks  county,  is  writing  a  series  . 
of  articles  in  a  Newtown  paper,  on  **What 
should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools.*'  He 
combats  the  idea  that  public  school  educa- 
tion should  be  limited  to  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetir,  and  takes  the-  right  ground 
that  the  higher  branches  should  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools  wherever  it  is  practi- 
cable. 

The  Superintendent  sends  us  the  report 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton. Delaware,  for  the  year  1872-3.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  arranged  and  most  handsomely 
printed  documents  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  contains  ample  evidence  showing 
that  the  school  affairs  of  our  neighboring 
city  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Wil- 
mington is  fortunate  in  having  in  her  board 
of  education  a  number  of  enlightened  and 
earnest  friends  of  public  schools,  and  Mr. 
David  W.  Harlan,  the  Superintendent,  is 
proving  himself  an  excellent  officer. 


The  Maine  State  Educational  Association, 
at  its  recent  meeting  at  Waterville,  adopted 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions. 
The  Maine  teachers  have  evidently  got  hold 
of  some  of  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  our  public  school  systems : 

Wherras,  It  is  the  sentiment  of  this  Association 
that  an  effective  and  symmetrical  school  system  must 
rest  upon  a  basi:$  of  deBniie  principles ;  that  those 
principles  will  include,  ist.  Authority — superior  in  the 
state  and  inferior  and  co-operative  in  the  town.  2d. 
Revenue — sufficient  in  amount,  and  derived  from  an 
equably  adjusted  system  of  state  and  local  taxation. 
3d.  Instruction — thorough  and  practical  in  character, 
and  so  graded  as  to  give  the  widest  practicable  gen- 
eral culture,  as  well  as  speciaL preparation  for  teach- 
ing. 4th.  Inspection — state  and  local,  so  connected 
as  to  render  it  symrnetrical  and  in  the  highest  degree 
effective.  5th.  Compulsion — in  so  far  ^  to  make  it 
certain  that  no  child  shall  be  deprived  of  his  right  to 
education,  through  willful  neglect  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians; therefore 

Resolved^  That  we  rejoice  in  the  progress  already 
made  in  bringing  our  system  of  public  instruction  into 
harmony  with  these  principles. 

Resohedy  That  we  especially  recogni7.e,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  free  high  school  system,  the  supply 
of  a  great  educational  want,  and  as  educators  and  citi* 
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lens  will  strongly  oppose  any  attempt  to  repeal  the 
law  establishing  these  schools. 

Resohedt  That  in  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
institutes,  we  recognize  important  agencies  for  pro- 
diicina;  earnest,  trained,  professional  teachers,  and 
hope  soon  to  see  attendance  upon  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  them  made  by  law  pre-requibile  to  obtaining  a 
certificate  or  license  to  teach. 

Rtsolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association 
that  an  efficient  system  of  county  or  district  supervi- 
sion is  indispensable  to  the  successful  working  of  the 
schools  of  this  state. 


WORK  FOR  COLLEGES. 


"tT  TE  fully  endorse  the  sentiments  of  the 
Y\  the  following  paragraph  extracted 
from  the  June  number  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  An  effort  was  made  last  winter  in 
the  legislature  to  authorize  a  new  geological 
survey  of  this  State.  Before  renewing  it, 
let  the  question  be  agitated  in  the  interest 
of  education  and  science,  not  forgetting  the 
material  interests  involved,  as  to  whether 
we  have  not  now,  if  properly  utilized,  all 
the  force  and  machinery  necessary  to  carry 
on  such  a  survey.  We  have  a  Bureau  of 
Statistics  in  connection  with  the  State  gov- 
ernment at  Harrisburg,  with  a  chief  and 
several  clerks;  we  have  twelve  or  fifteen  col- 
leges with  learned  faculties  ready  and  wil- 
ling, it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  to  undertake 
such  a  work  ;  we  have  in  addition,  an  agri- 
cultural college,  a  polytechnic  college,  a 
Franklin  Institute,  seven  State  Normal 
schools,  and  a  large  number  of  men  versed 
in  the  different  natural  sciences  scattered 
all  over  the  State.  Organization  and  sys- 
tematic work  alone  are  wanted  to  secure 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  scientific 
exploration  of  the  State  that  has  ever  been 
attempted  in  this  country.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  constitution  of  a  body  of  new 
officers  for  the  special  purpose  of  making 
the  survey.  If  we  properly  utilize  the  force 
we  already  have,  a  vast  amount  of  expense 
will  be  saved,  and  the  work  will  prove  more 
satisfactory  in  the  end. 
But  hear  The  Monthly  : 

(ireat  as  has  heen  the  work  accomplished,  the 
question  may  nevertheless  be  asked,  whether  the 
State  geological  surveys  are,  or  have  been,  organized 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exert  the  greatest  possible  in- 
fluence upon  the  scientific  progress  of  their  respective 
States.  As  heretofore  constituted,  they  have  consisted 
of  a  director  and  a  number  of  assistants,  who  have 
drawn  their  salaries  and  prosecuted  their  labors  until 
the  State  appropriations  have  been  exhausted.  In 
some  instances  the  work  of  the  assistants  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  director  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
geological  survey  has  appeared  to  the  public  to  l)e 
entirely  represented  in  the  person  of  its  presiding 


officer.  Granting  that  this  officer  is  belter  qualified 
than  any  one  else,  it  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  a 
geological  bureau,  thus  constituted,  must  reject  a  large 
part  of  the  available  talent  of  a  State.  Still  worse,  by 
taking  possession  of  the  field,  and  by  closing  the 
columns  of  the  report  to  all  but  the  paid  officials  of 
the  survey,  many,  whose  labors  might  be  of  great 
value,  are  rendered  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  work. 
A  bureau  framed  in  the  manner  above  described  is 
proper  enough  in  the  survey  of  Territories  still  largely 
occupied  by  Indians,  but  it  is  by  no  means  suited  to 
the  condition  or  needs  of  a  densely-populated  State. 
When  a  dozen  flourishing  colleges  exist  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  State,  is  it  well  that  a  general  geolog- 
ical survey  should  be  made  in  such  a  m inner  as  to 
apportion  liiile  if  any  of  its  work  >pecifically  to  them  7 
A  survey  so  constituted  tends  to  encourage  a  dispo- 
sition, unfortunately  only  too  prevalent  among  our 
collegiate  professors,  to  regaid  their  entire  duty  as 
performed  when  the  lalwr  of  teaching  is  accomplished. 
A  few  days  ago  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  who  in  his 
moments  of  leisure  has  collected  one  of  the  finest  cab- 
inets of  minerals  in  this  country,  and  has  made  him- 
self a  practiced  mineralogist,  complained  that,  after 
twenty  years  of  disappointments,  he  had  grown  weary 
of  sending  doubtful  specimens  to  professors  in 
colleges  for  determination,  and  of  receiving  no  an- 
swers after  the  lapse  of  many  months.  As  a  final 
resort,  he  has  determined  new  species  himself,  and 
had  the  chemical  analysis  j>erformed  by  a  hard-worked 
chemist  in  a  manufacturing  establishment,  A  large 
part  of  the  work  of  a  geological  survey  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  colleges  in  a  State,  and  should  be  vol- 
untarily performed  by  their  professors.  Every  State 
from  Maine  to  Florida  should  be  divided  up  into  col- 
legiate districts,  the  scientific  development  of  which 
should  be  more  immediately  under  the  care  of  a  par- 
ticular college  in  the  midst  of  each.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  system  of  joint  effijrt,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial has  accomplished  such  wonderful  things  for 
religion  and  social  order,  should  not  be  equally  effi* 
cacious  in  scientific  matters. 
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''pHE  following  from  the  New  York  5irAW 

X     Journal  is  in  the  line  of  much  that  has 

appeared  in  this  journal  within  the  last  year 

or  two : 

We  have  read  with  peculiar  interest  a  paper  Laid 
before  the  late  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  this  city,  by  the  Rev.  £.  Robin,  of  Paris,  on  the 
subject  of  Industrial  Schools  as  preventives  of  crime. 
Imperfect  experiments  in,  this  direction  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States;  better  trials  have  taken 
place  in  England;  but  in  France  the  results  have 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  What  these  results  are 
Mr.  Robin  tells  us  in  his  essay.  After  showing  that 
the  French  establishments  for  correctional  education, 
otherwise  called  agricultural  colleges,  were  created 
solely  to  supply  the  want  which  was  felt  of  making  a 
first  separation  in  the  prisons  l)etween  the  adults  and 
the  young  prisoners,  and  that  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  first  progress,  of  which  France  may  justly 
claim  the  honor,  Mr.  Robin  went  on  to  say  that 
France  had  her  excellent  law  of  1869  in  relation  to 
young  prisoners,  our  special  houses  for  children,  pro- 
visional liberation  and  patronage,  when  in  England 
the  children  were  still  mixed  in  the  prisons  with 
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criminal  adults.  It  was  only  in  1854  that  the  sepa- 
ration was  made  in  that  country,  and  the  English 
have  acknowledged  that  the  adoption  of  the  practice 
by  them  was  owing  to  our  example,  and  that  their 
reformatories  were  founded  in  imitation  of  our  Peni- 
tentiary Colonies.  But  having  once  entered  on  this 
course  after  us,  they  have  made  a  step  in  advance. 
Thev  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  new  separa- 
tion between  the  children  profoundly  versed  in  evil 
courses  and  those  whose  errors  were  caused  by  want 
of  a  good  education,  including  in  that  term  religious 
as  well  as  secular  instruction.  Three  years  after 
having  separated  the  children  from  the  adults,  they 
separated  these  neglected  children  from  the  young 
criminals  by  instituting  for  them  industrial  schools. 
In  England,  during  the  past  ten  yeais,  the  number 
of  reformatories — which  had  previously  been  increas- 
ing every  year — has  remained  stationary,  the  number 
being  then,  as  now,  65,  whereas  the  industrial  schools 
have,  during  that  period,  multiplied  rapidly.  In 
i860  there  were  40  of  these,  50  in  1865,  91  in  1870, 
and  at  the  end  of  1872  the  number  had  reached  100 

Mr.  Robin  contends,  in  regard  to  the  organization 
of  industrial  schools,  that  they  should  be  put  on  ex- 
actly the  same  footing  as  the  primary  schools ;  and 
that  the  State  would  thus  insure  all  the  advantages 
of  a  complete  primary  education  to  the  children  who 
would  have  their  share  in  the  benefit  of  obligatory 
instruction.  In  short,  ihey  should  be  really  schools 
and  not  penitentiary  establish m'^nts.  This  would  be 
the  first  part  of  their  education.  To  primary  educa- 
tion should  be  added  industrial  teaching.  A  child's 
education  is  not  complete  until  he  has  been  made  fit 
to  provide  for  himself  by  learning  a  trade  or  business. 
The  apprentice  school  thus  becomes  the  complement 
of  the  primary  school.  The  city  of  Paris  has  re- 
cently instituted  an  apprentice  school,  and  has  thus 
begun  to. make  practical  the  idea  that  general  instruc- 
tion must  be  completed  by  industrial  leaching.  Va- 
rious establishments,  similar  in  kind,  exist  already 
both  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments  known  under 
the  name  of  professional  schools.  The  industrial 
school,  founded  for  a  special  object,  would  unite  the 
two  classes  of  the  establishments,  i,  e.,  the  primary 
and  professional  school. 

These  suggestions  are  valuable,  now  that  this 
question  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  phil- 
anthropic and  political  economists  in  the  United 
States.  i 

y         « 

HIGHER   EDUCATION   OF   WOMEN. 


1'^HERE  is  a  growing  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  higher  education  for  woman. 
The  following  paragraphs  on  this  subject  are 
from  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Times  : 
The  time  is  gone  by  when  an  English  wit  could 
say.  in  reference  to  women  lecturing :  "  It  is  like 
dogs  walking  on  their  hind  legs ;  they  cannot  do 
it  well,  but  you  are  astonished  to  see  them  do  it  at 
all.'*  The  claims  of  women  to  the  best  kind  of  edu- 
cation can  no  longer  l>e  dismissed  with  a  smile  or  a 
joke.  Though  these  claims  mav  sometimes  be  mixed 
up  with  strange  fancies  and  false  pretensions,  they 
are  alwa)  s  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  If  what 
women  claim  is  just,  however  novel,  their  demands 
ought  to  be  granted.  Prejudice  should  not  obstruct 
he  way  to  justice.  The  so-called  women's  rights 
have  been  set  forth  with  no  small   amount  of  wild 


talk  and  pretensions.  But  thinking  men — men  of  fair 
and  liberal  minds — are  Aot  much  affected  by  that  cir- 
cumstance.    They  are  not  slaves  to  the  power  of  cus- 
tom and  routine.      When  reform    or  improvement 
is  called  for,  even  amid  confusion  and  disturbance, 
they  look  for  what  there  may  l>e  good  or  practical  in 
it.     Those  who  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  women's 
rights,  who  have  given  their  advocates  an  impartial 
hearing,  have  not  all  been    converted  or  convinced : 
but  none  of  them  questitm  at   the  present  moment 
the  right  of  woman  to  enjoy  whatever  advantages  of 
education  the  state  or  society  may  offer  to  its  mem- 
bers. 

As  members  of  society,  women  should  come  up  to 
the  highest  standard  of  usefulness  possible.  Mow, 
this  end  can  be  obtained  only  by  education.  The 
more  any  woman  knows,  the  better  will  she  be  quali- 
fied to  fulfil  her  destiny.  The  question  of  fitness 
and  limitation  will  be  settled  well  enough  by  nature. 
We  need  not  come  in  with  Gogmatic  authority  and 
say,  "  This  you  shall  learn  ;  that  you  shall  not."  If 
women  attempt  to  do  w'hat  they  are  not  fit  for,  they 
will  fail.  Failure  will  make  them  wiser  than  any 
argument  or  set  of  rules  could  do.  As  the  object  of 
education  is  to  qualify  students  for  a  certain  work, 
it  should  be  accessible  to  all  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
that  work ;  no  distinction  should  be  made,  apart 
from  that  of  capacity  and  merit.  Good  work  will 
always  command  its  price,  and  get  it.  The  disap- 
pointment of  poor  and  insufficient  workers  will  teach 
a  lesson  profitable  to  others,  if  not  to  themselves. 

Women  seek  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
unrestricted  education — an  education  such  as  is  open 
to  men.'    If  the  demand  is  just,  it  should  be  conced- 
ed.     Whether  they  will  select  what  is  best,  and  use 
it  to  their  advantage,  must  be  left   to  themselves. 
Learning  is  a  prize  which  cannot  be  justly  withheld 
from  any  one.     Let  all  who  have  ambition  and  ca- 
pacity secure  it.     They  may  turn  it  to  account  for 
theii  own  happiness  and  for  the  happiness  of  others, 
or  they  may  not ;  this  is  not  ihe  question.     If  w(»men 
be  wise,  they  will  always  select  a  course  of  training 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  talents,  to  their  organiza- 
tion, and  to  §ocial  propriety;  they  will  take  care  not 
to  be  stranded  on  an  ambitious  system  of  false  equal- 
ity and  independence,  inconsistent  both  with  nature 
and  social  constitution      No  system  of  education  is 
more  powerful  than  the*  Parliament  of  Eirgland  ;  and 
it  has  been  said  that  the  English  Parliament  can  do 
anything,  except  changing  a  man  into  a  woman,  or 
a  woman  into  a  man. 

In  the  f\eld  of  the  higher  education  of  women, 
Russia  has  set  an  example  to  other  n«\tions.  Col- 
leges have  been  muUiplied  thtre  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Government,  where  women  can  learn  all  they 
wish  to  know.  One  of  them  has  a  faculty  composed 
of  twenty-three  male  and  sixteen  female  professors. 
Hundreds  of  students  of  the  fair  sex  have  for  years 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  system  calculated  to  de- 
velop all  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  enable  them 
to  attain  by  themselves  the  end  of  their  being  within 
the  conditions  imposed  by  their  sex. 

Such  colleges  will,  by  degrees,  spring  up  in  all 
countries,  and  the  next  generation  of  women  will 
not  have  far  tc  look  for  institutions  in  which  instruc- 
tion will  be  provided  for  them  in  all  the  higher 
branches  of  art  and  science.  In  the  meantime,  the 
present  generation  in  this  and  other  countries  suffers 
from  a  scarcity  of  such  institutions.  There  are  not 
enough  of  them  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for 
learning.     It  would  not  be  fair,  as  a  lady  recently 
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expressed  it,  to  let  women  grow  old  off  the  insuffi- 
cient pittance  given  in  the  existing  female  high 
schools.  There  ought  to '  he  thrown  open  to  them 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  which  our  young 
men  get  their  education  and  diplomas.  There  seems 
to  be  no  other  device  possible.  Though  we  are  not 
partial  to  the  principle  of  co<education  of  the  sexes, 
and  wish  we  could  in  some  other  way  meet  the  dif- 
Hculty,  we  do  heartily  approve  of  whatever  is  done 
to  make  the  best  sources  of  knowledge  accessible  to 
women.  They  have  already  been  received  in  several 
colleges,  especially  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  since 
1864.  Last  year  they  numbered  sixty-three  students 
of  various  nationalities.  A  fear  had  been  entertained 
lest  the  presence  of  students  of  both  sexes  might  oc- 
casion some  annoyance  or  difficulty,  but  the  fear  has 
not  been  icalized.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  mod- 
est and  earnest  demeanor  of  the  young  women  has 
had  a  rather  beneficial  influence  on  the  manners  of 
their  coarser  fellow-students. 


CORPORAL   PUNISHMENT   IN    NEW 

YORK. 


CORPORAL  punishment  was  abolished 
some  three  years  ago  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Many 
of  the  teachers  never  adhered  very  strictly  to 
the  rule,  and  now' all  of  them  seem  to  have 
grown  tired  of  the  experiment.  Several 
months  since  a  petition,  signed  by  1,200  of 
the  leading  teachers,  was  presented  to  the 
school  board  asking  that  the  power  to  pun- 
ish their  pupils  with  the  rod  be  restored  to 
them.  They  allege  that  the  schools  luider 
their  control  have  suffered  greatly  in  disci- 
pline and  in  the  efficiency  of  their  instruc- 
tion during  the  three  years  that  the  rod  has 
not  been  in  use.  The  board  has  had  the 
matter  under  consideration,  but  has  not  yet, 
we  believe,  reached  a  positive  conclusion. 
Meantime,  the  question  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  press  of  the  city  and  nearly  all  the 
leading  papers  have  published  editorials  and 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  As  reflect- 
ing the  general  spirit  of  the  discussion,  we 
take  the  following  from  y}ci^  Journal  of  Com- 
merce : 

Few  parents,  however  tenderly  they  would  shield 
their  offspring  from  the  teacher's  rod,  will  seriously 
argue  that  corporal  punishment  should  be  totally  ban- 
ished from  the  .schools.  In  their  partiality  they  may 
honestly  think  their  own  Ned  or  Willie  manageable 
by  kindness  at  .school — though  they  frankly  confe:»s 
that  he  is  fond  of  fun,  high  spirited^  thoughtless,  and 
not  always  tractable  at  home;  but  they  admit  that 
the  unruly,  stone-throwing  vulgar  Tom  and  Joe,  be- 
longing to  the  family  across  the  street,  might  be  made 
a  liitle  l)etter  by  a  touch  of  the  ferule  or  strap  in  the 
hands  of  the  master  acting  in  ioco parentis.  Protests 
against  the  chastisement  of  pupils  always  come  from 
the  parents  of  those  who  receive  it,  not  from  impar- 
tial and  disinterested  persons.  The  latter,  represent- 
ing a  natural  and  heaithiul  public  hentiment,  do  not 


find  their  sympathies  enlisted  by  stories  of  the  birch- 
ing of  fractions  pupils  in  the  schools      Calling  up 
recollections  of  their  own  youth,  they  know,  from 
vivid  experience,  that  when  they  received  punish- 
ment they  merited  it ;  and  they  suppose  that  the  same 
rule  of  sin  and  penalty  holds  good  now  in  schools 
where  the  punitive  law  survives      We  dare  say  that 
out  of  a  hundred  men  who  were  whipped  in   the 
schools  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  rod 
was  the  usual,  accepted  and  highly  successful  means 
of  govcrnndent,  ninety-nine  will  now  laughingly  ac- 
knowledge that  they  deserved  punishment  twice  as 
often  as  they  got  it ;  and  they  are  not  aware  that  the 
youth  of  the  present  day  are  so  much  sweeter  temper- 
ed and  more  angelic  in  general  that  they  can  be  con- 
trolled solely  by  the  law  of  love.     It  is  one  thing  to 
reform  school  discipline  by  prohibiting  the  rod  ;  it  is 
decidedly  another  thing  to  leform  jnvenile  human 
nature  so  as  to  make  the  rod  unnecessary ;  and  the 
latter  is  the  real  task  to  ?>e  accomplished  before  cor- 
poral punishment  can  be  safely  dispensed  with  in 
the  schools.     We  would  not  leave  this  matter  to  be 
decided  wholly  by  the  teachers,  though  their  opinion 
and  advice  are  worth  having.     Here  and  there  we 
may  find  a  teacher,  passionate,  brutal,  entirely  incom- 
petent to  govern  a  school  wisely  and  well.     Such  a 
man  would  be  contlhnally  resorting  to  physical  force 
if  he  could  have  his  way.     He  could  make  the  pupils 
fear,  not   love,  hiip ;  and  on  the  whole,  thongh  he 
might  maintain  the  most  perfect  order  in  the  school, 
he  is  not  the  kind  of  a  teacher  that  we  would  hold  up 
to  admiration,  and  whose  views  on  this  subject  «e 
would   take   up  and  follow.     But   the  majority  of 
teachers  are  persop^who  love  the  business  of  educat- 
ing ;  who  take  a  Kindly  interest  in  the  scholars,  and 
who  would  gladly '1[>e  spared  the  trouble  and  pain  of 
chastising  ttiem,  if  it;  were  possible  to  conduct  the 
school  on  the  pacific,  non-resistant  .system.     This  is 
simply  impossible ;  so  say  twelve  hundred  teachers, 
male  and  female,  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  ve 
are  bound  to  give  them  a  fair  hearing  when  they  pe- 
tition for  the  restoration  of  the  rod.     These  teachers 
have  had  three  years'  experience  of  the  *'  love  "  plan 
of  governing  bad  boys,  and  they  unanimously  declare 
it  a  failure,  not  simply  as  to  the  refractory  youngsters 
themselves,  but,  worse  still,  the  more  docile  and  ami- 
able class,  who  are  made  insubordinate  and  idle  and 
vicious  by  the  unrestrained  example  of  the  little  mis- 
creants.    In  many  cases  the  only  remedy  has  been  to 
expel  the  troublesome  boys  from  the  school,  turning 
them  forth  to  grow  into  boorish  and  dangerous  men. 
Among  the  1,200  teachers  who  request  that  corporal 
punishment  be  revived  in  the  schools,  are  some  who 
voluntarily  abandoned  it  before  the  board  of  educa- 
tion adopted  the  by-law  of  1870.  These  teachers  were 
misled  by  book  theories,  and  had  really  persuaded 
themselves  that  by  the  exercise  of  judgment,  firmness, 
and  patience  they  could  reduce  the  most  rtbellious 
boys  to  love  and  obedience.    They  have  given  the 
new-fangled  plan  a  faithful  trial,  and  they  are  among 
the  first  to  solicit  permission  to  take  the  back  track. 
We  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  reading  the  pe* 
tition  of  the  teachers,  that  we  regard  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  corporal  punishment  as  the  one  thing  now 
vitally  needful  to  keep  the  male  schools  from  ruin. 
Our  (Common  school  system  is  open  to  many  serious 
objections ;  if  to  these  is  now  to  be  added  the  fad 
that  the  schools  are  only  noisy  playgrounds,  and  that 
the  pupils  are  indulged  in  idleness,  impudence  and 
viciousness,  unchecked   by   wholesome   correction, 
then  we  shall   be  brought  again   to  consider  the 
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question  whether  the  common  schools  themselves 
should  not  follow  the  fate  of  the  old-time  rod  and  be 
alx)Iished. 

We  append  as  matter  of  interest,  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion,  some  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
board  intrusted  with  the  examination  of  the 
subject : 

Twenty-five  of  the  principals  of  our  Male  Gram- 
mar Schools,  Primary  Departments  and  Primary 
Schools,  have  been  examined,  at  considerable  length, 
to  ascertain  their  views  as  to  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment of  the  present  system  of  exclusive  moral 
suasion  upon  the  discipline  and  scholarship  of  our 
schools.  These  principals  were  selected  in  part  by 
lot,  and  in  part  by  the  older  and  more  experienced 
of  our  teachers,  some  of  whom  were  known  to  have 
dispensed  with  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  in  the 
management  of  their  school  before  its  abolition  by 
the  board ;  but  the  result  of  the  inquiry  has  shown 
that  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  these  teachers  is  in 
favor  of  the  restoration  to  principals  of  male  gram- 
mar and  primary  departments  of  the  right  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment,  under  proper  restrictions,  upon 
willfully  disobedient  and  incorrigible  boys,  and  that 
such  a  change  would  be  not  only  highly  beneficial, 
but  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  discipline  and 
general  progress  of  the  schools. 

The  main  points  brought  out  by  our  investigations 
are  as  follows : 

First.  Obedience  to  ordinary  commands,  relating 
to  the  customary  exercises  of  the  classes,  is  no  longer 
prompt  and  exact. 

^  Second.  Obedience  in  matters,  calling  for  self-de- 
nial or  submission  of  the  pupil's  will  to  that  of  the 
teacher,  is  seldom  promptly  secured. 

Third.  Wilful  and  defiant  disobedience  is  much 
more  common  than  heretofore,  and  manifestations  of 
iU-tcmper  and  ill  manners  much  more  frequent. 

Fourth.  Insolent  behavior  and  indifference  and 
disrespect  to  all  school  authority  have  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Fifth.  Truancy  is  more  frequent. 

Sixth.  Personal  cleanliness,  also  the  proper  care  of 
books,  slates  and  other  school  property,  are  not  as 
easily  secured  as  formerly. 

Seventh.  Gross  disobedience  in  all  sorts  of  mat- 
ters, such  as  to  require  the  interference  of  some  au- 
thority external  to  the  teacher,  has  greatly  increased. 

Eighth.  The  defiance  of  parental  authority,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  children  with  widowed  mothers, 
has  more  than  doubled,  many  such  boys,  proving  en- 
tirely beyond  control,  have  drifted  out  of  the  schools 
into  the  street,  or  workshops,  or  private  schools. 

Ninth.  Pupils  in  the  higher  classes  are  less  docile 
than  formerly,  thus  showing  that  previous  school 
training  has  not  tended  to  form  habits  of  obedience 
and  submission. 

Tenth.  Teachers  have,  to  some  extent,  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  overlooking  offenses  committed  by  boys 
known  to  be  beyond  parental  control,  and  have  thus 
lowered  their  standards  of  discipline  to  the  injury  of 
their  pupils. 

Eleventh.  Children  are  ruder,  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  and  less  self-respectful,  than  under  the  old 
system. 

Twelfth.  Instances  of  gross  and  continued  ne- 
glect of  studies  are  more  frequent.  This  has  nearly 
doubled  the  labor  of  the  class  teachers,  while  the 


advancement  of  the  children  in  a  given  time  has 
been  much  less. 

Thirteenth.  Poor  men  are  often  compelled  to  visit 
the  schools  to  assist  in  governing  their  children,  often 
at  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  part  of  a  day's 
work,  and  make  it  a  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
public  schools.  Moreover,  parental  settlement  of 
school  difficulties,  and  punishment  for  school  of- 
fenses, have  no  restraining  influence  upon  othe  r 
scholars. 

Fourteenth.  Teachers  resort  to  questionable  expe- 
dients to  secure  that  obedience  and  attention,  with- 
out which  their  classes  cannot  be  brought  up  to 
grade. 

Fifteenth.  Juvenile  lawlessness,  rudeness,  pro- 
fanity and  crime,  have  manifestly  increased  since  the 
abolition  of  coiporal  punishment,  thus  proving  a  di- 
rectly evil  influence  upon  society  in  general. 

Sixteenth.  A  large  number  of  bad  children,  who 
might  have  been  reformed  under  "the  old  system, 
have  been  "  worked  out"  of  the  schools,  or  taken 
out,  and  "  put  where  they  could  be  made  to  mind." 

While,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  your  commit- 
tee, this  question  is  one  of  very  serious  import,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  tendency  elsewhere 
is  to  imitate  the  practice  which  has  been  lately 
adopted  in  our  schools,  dispensing  with  the  use  of 
the  rod  altogether,  we  feel  compelled  to  say,  that  the 
ex]>enence  of  our  ablest  and  most  successful  teachers, 
in  and  out  of  our  public  schools,  leads  us  to  the 
opinion  that  no  real  practical  good  has  resulted  from 
the  change,  bat  that,  on  the  contrary,  much  evil  has 
been  occasioned  by  it.  The  effect  of  unrestrained 
disorderly  conduct,  on  the  part  of  one  pupil  in  a 
class,  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  demoralize  the  whole 
cla^s.  There  is  at  present  but  one  remedy,  under 
our  rules,  for  such  cases,  and  that  is  to  remove  the 
bad  influence  and  example  by  expulsion,  which  re- 
sults in  tjrning  a  bad  boy  into  the  streets.  This  not 
only  does  not  work  a  salutary  change  in  the  pupil, 
but  removes  all  chances  of  his  permanent  reforma- 
tion, and  in  this  connection  we  cannot  refrain  from 
calling  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  fact,  that  in 
most  of  the  reformatory  institutions  in  this  city,  we 
find  quite  a  number  of  bright  boys  who  have  actually 
been  placed  there  simply  because  their  parents,  by 
their  own  confession,  could  not  control  them  at 
hbme,  and  could  not  have  them  properly  governed  in 
our  schools,  where  they  ought  now  to  be. 


The  School-Room. 


WE  occasionally  hear  teachers  complain  that 
they  can  find  no  time  for  certain  general 
school  exercises,  such  as  language  lessons,  les- 
sons in  natural  science,  singing,  etc.,  etc.  Their 
pupUs  are  backward,  and  must  spend  their  time  upon 
the  ordinary  lessons  of  the  text-books.  So  they  work 
on  conscientiously,  patiently,  and  wonder  that  they 
do  not,  after  all,  witness  a  really  rapid  and  satisfac- 
torily thorough  progress  in  their  school.  They  won- 
der, too,  that  their  neighbor  has  taken  a  more  back- 
ward school,  given  lessons  in  language,  lessons  upon 
plants,  animals  and  inorganic  things,  and  to  crown 
all,  brought  about  a  good  understanding  of  arithme- 
tic, geography,  reading  and  writing.  It  was  the  spirit 
which  led  the  successful  teacher  to  adopt  language 
lessons,  object  lessons  and  composition  writing, 
which  found  its  way  into  her  pupils  and  bore  down 
all  obstacles. — Minnesota  Teacher, 
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Street  Education. — A  city  missionary  visited  an 
unhappy  man  in  jail,  awaiting  his  trial  for  a  Statft 
prison  crime.  "  Sir,"  said  the  prisoner,  the  tears 
fast  running  down  his  cheeks,  *'  I  had  a  good  home 
education ;  it  was  my  street  education  that  ruined 
me.  I  used  to  slip  out  of  the  house,  and  go  off  with 
the  boys  in  the  street ;  in  the  street  I  learned  to  lounge; 
in  the  street  I  learned  to  swear;  in  the  street  I 
learned  to  smoke ;  in  the  street  I  learned  to  gamble; 
in  the  street  I  learned  to  pilfer.  Oh,  sir,  it  is  in  the 
street  the  devil  lurks  to  work  the  ruin  of  the 
young 


I" 


Thoroughness  in  Teaching.— Do  not  be  in 
haste  to  get  over  much  ground.  The  old  proverb — 
••  The  more  haste  the  less  speed " — will  certainly 
prove  true  when  applied  to  study.  "With  too  many 
teachers  the  most  prominent  questions  are  the  fol-^ 
lowing :  How  many  pages  can  we  go  over  this  term  ? 
How  many  books  can  we  go  through?  True  pro- 
gress is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  pages 
gone  over.  Those  who  go  fastest  generally  learn 
the  least.  There  is  a  mine  of  gold  in  every  page  of 
a  good  text  book,  but  the  pupils  must  get  beneath 
the  mere  surface  or  they  will  never  acquire  the  true 
riches  of  learning.  "  Not  how  much,  but  how  well," 
is  an  excellent  motto  for  every  school  to  work  by. 
Let  short  lessons  be  given,  especially  when  the  pu- 
pils commence  a  new  study.  Many  fail  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  result  is,  poor  recitations — no  life — 
no  interest — study  becomes  irksome  and  the  school 
a  prison.  How  often  pupils  are  pushed  rapidly  for- 
ward until  they  reach  a  place  in  the  book,  when  it 
seems  they  can  neither  go  backward  nor  forward. 
It  is  then  that  they  become  disheartened,  give  up  in 
despair — and  plead  with  their  parents  to  be  kept  out 
of  school,  preferring  hard  work  to  study.  Short 
lessons  and  frequent  reviews  will  help  to  make  thor- 
ough scholars.  Better  a  ft:w  things  thoroughly 
mastered  than  a  mere  smattering  of  many  things. 
What  pupils  learn  thoroughly  is  their  own,  and  what 
they  pass  over  with  a  bare  understanding  of  it  re- 
mains the  property  of  another.  More  important 
than  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  thoroughness.  Such  habits  will 
prove  of  constant  use  all  through  life — no  matter 
what  the  business  or  profession.  H. 


conduct  a  recitation  is  often  shown  by   his  manner, 
even  before  he  asks  a  question.  H. 


Politenkss  in  the  School-room. — The  utmost 
refinement  and  courtesy  should  mark  all  the  inter- 
course between  the  members  of  the  school,  and  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils.  No  matter  how  great  the 
scholastic  attainments  of  a  teacher — or  how  rapid 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  school  stud- 
ies, if  the  cultivation  of  the  conversation,  manners 
and  habits  of  the  pupils  be  ovei  looked,  the  teacher 
neglects  that  part  of  his  work  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  not  by  frequent  lecture's  on  etiquette, 
or  by  reading  daily  to  the  school^  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Chesterfield,  that  these  matters  are  to  be 
taught.  The  teacher  must  lead  the  way  by  his  own 
example,  and  if  this  prove  what  it  ought  to  be,  there 
will  be  little  trouble  with  the  school.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  teachers  are  still  to  be  found,  who  are 
slovenly  in  their  dress,  and  exceedingly  coarse  in 
their  manners  and  conversation.  By  any  or  all  of 
these  we  are  not  only  enabled  to  read  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  teacher,  but  we  know  what  we  may  ex- 
pect of  a  school.  It  is  often  possible  to  tell  what  the 
merits  of  a  recitation  will  be  by  the  manner  of  the 
pupils  in  coming  to  class,  and   the  teacher's  skill  to 


Literary  Societies. — The  importance  of  literary 
societies  cannot  be  overestimated.  They  offer  to  the 
young  advantages  which  they  cannot  otherwise  ob- 
tain. It  is  well  for  young  men  to  utilize  the  advan- 
tage thus  offered,  especially  when  a  debating  society  is 
connected  with  the  literary  society.  Most  of  the  men 
who  are  now  celebrated  in  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  bar, 
commenced  at  literary  and  debating  societies,  and 
sometimes  in  a  very  humble  way.  To  debate  any 
question  satisfactorily  requires  careful  reading  and 
much  useful  information  can  be  obtained  in  that 
way.  Many  years  ago,  in  a  city  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Lancaster,  a  printer's  apprentice  said  to 

the  wife  of  his   employer.  Miss  X :  "  I  wish  I 

knew  what  to  do  with  my  evenings  "  **  Why,"  re- 
sponded  the  lady,  an  educated  and  intelligent  wo- 
man, "  why,  Will,  don't  you  start  a  debating  soci- 
ety ?"  "Oh,  I  couldn't,"  he  replied,  "there  are 
only  two  or  three  of  the  boys  at  the  office  know  any 
thing  about  debating."  "  That  is  enough,"  said  the 
lady,  **  just  go  on  ;  I  will  help  you  all  I  can."  Thus 
encouraged,  the  young  man  organized  the  society. 
It  grew  rapidly  in  numbers  and  importance.  The 
young  man  read,  thought  and  rose  gradually  higher 
until  to-day  he  edits  one  of  the  "  giant  dailies"  and 
is  a  power  in  the  land. 

If  pupils  could  realize  the  influence  which  the 
participation  in  debates,  etc.,  may  exercise  upon  their 
life  in  the  future  they  would  eagerly  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  discharge  the  duties  which  literary 
societies  require  of  their  members.  Ages  have 
elapsed  since  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  lived,  and  yet 
their  writings  are  models  for  all  who  would  perfect 
themselves  in  oratory.  Let  young  men  keep  these 
facts  before  their  minds  and  never  neglect  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  advantages  which  may  offer, 
and  always  consider  the  literary  society  as  an  impor- 
tant instrumentality  in  their  mental  development. 

E.  K'V.  MOORE. 


Kindergarten  Education. — A  friend  of  Kin- 
dergarten education  thus  defines  its  purpose  : 

It  is  to  develop  the  child  and  all  its  facHlties, 
while  checking  all  propensities  to  evil,  in  a  natural 
manner  :  the  **  New  Education"  may  be  regarded  as 
analogous  ta  the  treatment  of  plants  by  the  garden- 
er's art. 

It  is  to  associate  children  with  children,  in  a  pure 
atmosphere,  amid  pleasant  surroundings  and  under 
special  guidance. 

It  is  to  afford  children  all  rational  enjoyment  pro- 
per for  them,  to  supply  them  with  toys  and  games, 
to  sing  with  them,  to  play  with  them — the  toys, 
games,  songs  and  plays  being  all  covert  instruments 
of  instruction. 

It  is  to  promote  children's  healthful  activity ;  later 
to  awaken  their  imagination  gradually  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the  good ;  to  en- 
courage their  imitative  capacity ;  to  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  their  reason ;  and  to  give  those  proper- 
ties free  exercise  and  a  right  direction;  in  other 
words,  to  develop  children  from  within  outwards. 

It  is  to  prevent  any  undue  strain  on  children's 
powers  mental  or  physical — to  teach  by  means  of 
object  lessons  involved  in  plays  rather  than  by  books. 

It  is  to  induce  a  well-balanced  mind,  to  discern 
and  bring  out  gently  but  Furely  any  latent  aptitude 
for  intellectual  acquirements  or  manual  skill. 
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It  is  to  apply  the  maternal  instinct  intelligently,  to  | 
make  the  conscientious  mother  in  easy  circumstances 
her  child's  true  educator  during  its  tenderest  years. 

It  is  to  relieve  parents  of  narrow  means  partially 
of  the  charge  of  their  very  young  children  for  part  of 
the  day,  and  during  that  time  to  train  them  properly. 

It  Ls  finally  to  prepare  children  for  school,  to  fit 
them  for  learning  more  readily,  to  sow  the  first  seeds 
that  are  to  yield  adnlts  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body — good  citizens  and  true  Christians. 


TEACHING  vs.  HEARING  LESSONS. 


H.    B.   BUCKMAN,   A.  M.,   BUFFALO,  N.   Y. 


TO  one  who  is  familiar  with  schools,  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  class-room,  the  first  movement  of 
a  class,  almost  the  first  word  spoken,  reveals  the 
character  of  the  work  done  in  it.  Power  and  skill, 
or  the  lack  of  these,  are  shown  in  everything  done, 
and  felt  in  the  very  air.  Both  manner  and  results 
bear  the  unmistakable  want  of  a  master,  or  the 
equally  clear  signs  of  an  apprentice  or  a  trifler.  And 
this  whether  the  work  of  a  class  be  a  "  common"  or 
a  "  higher"  subject ;  whether  the  lesson  of  the  day 
be  a  familiar  one  or  a  new  topic.  A  long  visit  may 
increase  interest  in  the  class  or  the  subject  and  may 
disclose  the  source  of  power,  but  the  fact  of  good 
teaching  in  distinction  from  mere  hearing  of  lessons 
is  apparent  on  the  face  of  things.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  put  all  the  points  of  this  difference  into 
words,  for  we  often  see  and  feel  the  force  of  that 
which  we  cannot  state  as  a  formal  precept  for  another 
to  follow,  but  some  elements  of  it  may  be  separated 
from  the  complex  whole. 

I.  It  is  immediately  apparent  that  class  and  teacher 
now  come  together  for  some  definite  purpose.  Each 
expects  something  of  the  other.  The  pupil  is  under 
a  sense  of  responsibility  tu  the  teacher  and  the 
teacher  to  the  pupil,  and  each  will  hold  the  other  to 
his  duty.  There  is  an  air  of  business,  an  attitude  of 
attention,  a  silent  but  effective  demanding  or  rather 
expecting  of  attention  and  effort  and  of  preparation 
of  all  that  was  required,  together  with  a  manifest 
readiness  t  j  be  patient  without  sacrifice  of  thorough- 
ness, to  be  rigid  in  requirements  and  conciliatory  in 
manner,  that  give  appearance  of  results.  No  time  is 
wasted  in  delay,  in  dawdling,  in  asking  and  answer- 
ing needless  questions.  Everything  needed  in  the 
class  has  been  brought  to  the  class,  and  everything 
required  for  use — ^map,  pointer,  crayon,  paper  and 
pencils— \&  at  hand.  No  time  is  wasted  in  getting 
into  order,  or  discussing  "how  far  we  went  yester- 
day," or  whether,  ••  this  was  to  be  skipped,"  or  in 
reminding  the  teacher  that  he  promised  to  do  this 
and  that  left  over  from  last  week.  The  teacher  and 
the  class  have  met  for  something  understood  by  them 
both,  and  then  proceed  at  once  to  do  it. 

2    The  teacher  knows  the  lesson,  and  knows  it  in 
such  a  way  that  he  could  recite  as  he  requires  the 
pupil  to  recite.     He  does  not  need  to  keep  his  eye 
on  the  book  and  his  finger  on  the  place.     He  can  do 
without  a  book^  except  as  problems  may  be  taken 
from  it,  or  sentences  given  for  analysis,  or  as  it  con- 
tains the  text  to  be  translated.     It  more  frequently 
lies  on  the  desk  for  occasional  reference  than  is  fol- 
lowed letter  by  letter.     It  is  evident  that  the  teacher 
is  master  of  that  part  of  the  subject,  that  he  sees  how 
it  grows  out  of  a  preceding  part  and  prepares  the 
way  for  what  follows,  and  he  has  estimated  the  rela-  I 


tive  imp>ortance  of  it,  and  just  how  much  time  he  can 
afford  to  spare  upon  it.  His  questions  show  this ;  his 
explanations  clear,  right  to  the  point,  sharp  and 
sharpening,  confirm  it ;  the  manifest  confidence  of 
the  class  in  his  statements  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  seize  and  appropriate  instruction  make  it 
plain  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  positive 
statements  which  will  bear  close  questioning,  and 
which  will  apply  directly  to  the  case  in  hand.  Ques- 
tions asked  are  for  information,  not  **  to  catch  the 
teacher;"  the  pupil  knows  that  he  will  be  expected 
to  be  sure  of  what  he  claims  to  understand,  and  that 
the  teacher  will  not  be  satisfied  until  every  point  is 
made  clear  to  all. 

3.  Teaching  does  more  than  to  ask  all  the  ques- 
tions in  the  book,  more  than  to  go  all  round  the 
class  in  order  every  day,  more  than  to  call  for  all  the 
words  of  the  text.  It  finds  out,  now  in  this  way  and 
now  in  that,  how  much  the  pupil  knows,  not  how 
many  words  he  can  say  ;  what  application  of  know- 
ledge he  can  make,  not  merely  how  many  rules  he 
can  repeat.  The  teacher's  knowledge  is  of  things, 
not  of  words;  he  sees  things  in  their  uses  and  in 
their  relations,  and  they  become  to  him  signs  not  of 
learning  only,  but  of  wisdom  as  well.  And  as  face 
answers  to  face  in  the  water,  so  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupil,  when  a  subject  is  finished,  is  seen  though  in 
different  degrees  to  answer  to  his  own  knowledge. 

4.  The  teacher's  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  also 
of  such  sort  that  it  gives  him  the  basis  of  all  needed 
explanations  and  illustrations.  He  knows  where  dif- 
ficulties lurk  and  how  they  can  be  met.  He  antici- 
pates that  such  a  step  may  be  too  much  to  take  at 
once  and  divides  it  into  two.  He  sees  the  need  of 
some  special  illustration  to  aid  in  grasping  a  princi- 
ple, and  he  inserts  what  will  give  necessary  light. 
He  knows  how  much  the  senses  enlighten  the  mind 
and  he  puts  a  hard  question  with  some  sensible  an- 
swer. He  does  not  expect  a  child  to  understand  the 
"book  definition"  of  horizon  unless  he  has  first 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  and  the 
sky  do  appear  to  meet  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
observer.  He  does  not  suppose  that  many  learners 
will  "know  for  certain  "  how  net-veined  leaves  differ 
from  others  unless  the  two  have  been  compared  nor 
that  they  will  know  how  "  to  write  a  composition  " 
without  information  about  the  subject  of  it.  He  has 
had  experience  of  all  the  trials  of  a  learner  and  is 
ready  to  "bear  a  hand"  when  others  ask  for  it. 
You  may  see  how  quick  he  is  to  vary  a  question,  to 
add  to  an  explanation,  to  lead  the  pupil  into  the 
light,  to  help  him  to  perceive  how  this  step  follows 
that.  His  fertility  of  resources  will  not  please  more 
than  his  readiness  to  notice  just  when  those  resources 
must  be  used,  and  when  the  pupil  should  be  left  to 
his  own  devices. 

5.  It  compels — or  shall  it  be  rather  said  inspires — 
pupils  to  use  their  own  powers  and  does  not  allow 
them  to  suppose  that  all  the  heavy  loads  are  to  be 
carried  by  the  teacher,  but  of  all,  the  pupil  must 
carry  his  part,  and  of  most,  the  whole.  The  pupil 
studies,  the  pupil  wrestles  with  difficulties,  the  pupil 
tries  and  tries  again,  and  in  the  end,  the  pupil  gains 
the  victory.  He  is  aided,  he  is  guided,  he  is  encour- 
aged, and  that  is  all;  he  does  the  work,  for  he  is 
held  up  firmly  to  it  and  not  allowed  to  flinch.  Just 
here,  perhaps,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  power 
of  a  true  teacher  is  shown.  When  a  child  says,  "  I 
don't  know,"  the  hearer  of  lessons  simply  tells  him ; 
the  teacher  compels  him  to  look,  at  least,  for  the 
truth.     When  the  child  says,  "  I  can't  do  this,"  the 
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former  does  it  for  him ;  the  latter  sets  him  at  work 
to  do  it  for  himself.  When  the  child  is  indifferent 
and  careless,  the  one  weakly  does  his  task  for  him 
or  lazily  lets  it  go  undone ;  the  other  by  means  as 
various  as  the  resources  of  a  fertile  and  earnest 
mind,  stimulates,  provokes,  urges  him  to  do  his  own 
task,  for  he  will  accept  that  of  no  substitute. 

N  y.  Ed,  y<mmal. 


LESSONS  IN  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY   LUCY   D,   HAMPTON. 


TO  prepare  a  child  to  enter  with  intelligence  upon 
the  study  of  geography,  (l)  give  him  an  idea  of 
distance  by  teaching  l)im  to  measure,  usingfor  the  unit 
of  measurement  both  linear  and  square  inches,  feet, 
yards,  and  miles;  (2)  of  the  cardinal  and  semi-cardi- 
nal points  of  the  compnss ;  (3)  of  position,  including 
the  position  of  places  with  respect  to  egch  other,  and 
as  determined  by  the  points  of  the  compass  ;  (4)  of 
the  mode  of  representing  distances  in  various  scales. 

This  step  embraces  matter  sufficient  for  ma?iy  les- 
sons. The  teacher,  provided  with  a  foot-rule,  can 
make  lessons  in  measuring  alone  interesting  and  in- 
structive for  weeks.  Some  of  the  class  should  draw 
marks  as  long,  half  as  long,  and  twice  as  lonji;  as  the 
unit  of  measurement  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  i 
then  others  should  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
work  by  measuring  the  marks ;  thus  both  the  eye  and 
the  hand  are  trained.  Objects  should  be  presented, 
and  their  length  judged  and  measured  by  the  chil- 
dren, until  the  eye  and  judgment  are  trained  to 
determine  length  with  considerable  accuracy.  The 
children  will  be  amused  at  first  with  their  mistakei, 
and  afterward  interested  in  seeing  how  nearly  right 
they  can  guess 

Let  any  teacher  of  a  third-reader  class  ask  her 
pupils  the  height  of  a  man,  and  she  will  receive  vari- 
ous answers,  from  three  to  thirty  feet.  Children  are 
not  then  prepared  to  comprehend  the  vastness  of  ths 
earth's  surface  and  of  the  various  divisions  of  land 
and  water,  until  the  idea  of  extent  has  been  devel- 
oped by  measurement. 

The  points  of  the  compass  should  be  fixed  by  lead- 
ing the  child  to  observe  t  he  course  of  the  sun.  In 
this  latitude  the  direction  of  the  sun  in  rising  and 
setting  mark  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  points  east 
and  west.  From  these  the  direction  of  the  other 
points  is  easily  obtained,  or  from  the  position  of  the 
sun  at  noon,  and  the  polar  star  or  the  magnetic  nee- 
dle. Require  the  children  to  tell  the  direction  of 
streets  with  which  they  are  familiar;  to  walk  or 
point  to  the  east,  west,  north  or  south.  Continue 
the  exercise  until  the  idea  is  well  fixed  in  their  minds. 

The  position  of  the  objects  is  best  taught  by  draw- 
ing on  the  slates  the  boundaries  of  the  school-room, 
and  placing  in  the  figure  the  various  objects  in  the 
room ;  afterward  the  school  yard  and  familiar  por- 
tions of  the  city  should  be  drawn  in  the  same  way. 
These  plans  may  be  called  maps.  If  in  the  map  of 
the  room  already  before  us,  one  inch  represents  each 
foot  of  the  room,  draw  another  in  which  a  half-inch 
represents  the  same  distance.  The  children  will 
observe  that  a  small  plan  is  as  good  as  a  large  one  if 
the  parts  are  in  proportion,  and  will  draw  in  any 
scale  the  teacher  may  designate. 

SECOND  STEP. 

Acquaint  the  child  with  the  elements  of  geographi- 
cal description  by  directing  his  attention  to  the  fea- 


tures of  the  landscape  around  him,  and  putting  him  in 
possession  of  the  terms  by  which  these  are  denoted. 
A  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  will  have  acquired  many 
geographical  facts ;  he  will  have  observed  ponds, 
springs,  and  rivers;  plains,  hills,  and  valleys; 
men,  animals,  and  plants.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
change  of  seasons ;  with  r^in,  snow,  and  ice.  The 
teacher  should  only  develop  other  ideas  based  on 
these.  By  the  aid  of  pictures  the  child's  idea  of  a 
hill  can  be  expanded  into  a  mountain.  Here  we  must 
stop  to  learn  the  names  of  the  parts ;  viz.:  base,  foot, 
sides,  summit ;  that  a  number  linked  together  form  a 
chain  ;  their  uses  ;  their  covering ;  the  animals  found 
on  them ;  that  the  climate  varies  with  the  height. 
The  child  quickly  forms  a  conception  of  a  lake  when 
told  that  it  is  a  large  pond  and  will  take  pleasure  in 
naming  the  uses  of  lakes.  Illustrate  all  the  pirts  of 
the  landscape  in  this  way  instead  of  giving  abstract 
definitions,  and  children  will  have  ideas  instead  of 
mere  words.  The  child's  observation  of  his  own 
neighborhood  gives  him  the  elements  out  of  which 
the  whole  is  made.  We  thus  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown. 

THIRD  STEP. 

I.  Present  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  by 
means  of  a  globe.  2.  Satisfy  the  intelligence  of  the 
child  by  demonstrating  the  rotundity  of  the  earth, 
Qsing  the  most  familiar  prooC  3.  Lead  the  child  to 
observe  the  distribution  of  land  into  continents  and 
of  water  into  oceans,  and  the  prop>ortion  of  one  to 
the  other;  the  distribution  of  continents  into  coun- 
tries and  of  oceans  into  seas ;  the  chief  features  of 
countries,  such  as  rivers,  mottntatns,  plains,  deserts, 
and  coast-lines ;  and  of  seas,  such  as  gulfs  or  bays  and 
islands,  and  to  learn  names  ;  the  most  remarkable 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  anim^il  productions;  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  people,  and  their  character 
and  habits.  4.  Explain  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude by  making  the  child  feel  the  want  of  .them  in 
order  to  define  p>osition. 

The  teacher  should  establish  a  connection  of 
geography  with  daily  life.  The  newspaper  will 
supply  illustrations.  There  is  St^arcely  an  issue  of 
any  newspaper,  which  does  not  name  events  taking 
place  in  foreign  lands  in  which  our  well-being  or 
honor  is  involved. 

What  a  vivid  impression  the  geography  of  Cuba 
would  now  make  on  the  minds  of  our  pupils  after 
listening  to  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Vir- 
ginius ! 

Should  the  pupil  leave  school  without  advancing 
further  than  this  primary  course,  he  will  carry  away 
with  him  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will  serve 
him  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  life.  He  will  know 
enough  to  read  with  intelligence,  and  to  discourse 
on  subjects  of  general  interest  much  more,  we  think, 
than  if  he  had  begun  the  subject  with  some  pages 
of  definitions  concerning  the  planetary  relations  of 
the  earth,  government,  races  of  men,  and  changes  of 
seasons. — Morton's  Monthly. 


DIRECTORS*    COLUMN. 


WE  intend  hereafter,  as  circumstances 
favor,  to  devote  one  or  more  of  the 
Journal's  columns  to  the  statement  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  duties  and  work  of  school 
•directors.     We  are  justified  in  so  doing  both 
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by  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  directors 
into  whose  hands  The  Journal  goes.  We 
even  dare  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  can  in  this  way  once  a 
month,  have  a  frank,  pleasant  talk  about 
school  affairs  with  every  school  director  in 
the  State.  Nor  do  we  desire  that  all  the 
talking  shall  be  on  one  side.  We  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  directors  themselves.  Let 
them  state  what  they  think  with  entire  free- 
dom. 

We  have  our  own  opinions  on  Tnost 
educational  questions,  it  is  true ;  but  we  look 
at  them  from  one  stand-point:  looked  at 
from  a  different  one  and  these  views  may  not 
seem  unmixed  with  error.  The  exact  truth 
can  be  reached,  perhaps,  by  reasoning  to- 
gether. May  we  expect  to  hear  from  direc- 
tors in  different  parts  of  the  State?  Ques- 
tions, statements  of  results,  suggestions, 
arguments — all  will  find  a  welcome  place  in 
this  column. 


Directors  at  Institutes. — It  is  very  grat- 
ifying to  notice  the  increased  number  of  di- 
rectors in  attendance  at  the  teachers'  insti- 
tutes the  present  season .  They  not  only  show 
their  interest  in  education  in  this  way,  and 
obtain  valuable  information ;  but  they  learn 
what  is  done  at  an  institute  and  whether  the 
teachers  in  their  employ  are  likely  to  be 
profited  thereby.  We  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  the  reports  that  have  reached 
us  in  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  **  Direc- 
tors'Day." 

At  the  annual  institutes  of  many  coun- 
ties a  day  is  specially  appointed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  subjects  appertaining  to  the 
duties  and  work  of  directors.  This  is  called 
Directors'  Day,  and  we  have  heard  of  fifty, 
a  hundred,  and  even  one  hundred  and  fifty 
directors  being  present  and  participating  in 
the  proceedings.  In  some  counties  the  plan 
has  been  adopted  of  having  a  separate  meet- 
ing of  directors  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  com- 
bined meeting  of  directors  and  teachers  in 
the  afternoon.  We  like  this  plan,  and  where- 
ever  we  have  seen  it  skillfully  carried  into 
effect  it  has  proven  a  decided  success. 

To  attend  institutes,  and  indeed  to  look 
after  the  school  interests  of  a  district,  requires 
both  time  and  money ;  and  fortunate  is  the 
Stale  that  has  large  numbers  of  public-spir- 
ited citizens  willing  to  make  any  needed 
personal  sacrifice  to  secure  to  our  children 
the  benefits  of  a  good  education,  and  the 
claim  is  only  just  that  Pennsylvania  is  in 
this  class. 


School  Directors  are  the  guardians  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  children  of  their 
respective  districts;  and  their  duty  is  not 
wholly  performed  when  they  provide  school 
houses,  appoint  teachers  and  invite  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district  to  attend  school.  They 
ought  in  addition  to  do  what  they  can  to 
bring  absent  children  to  school.  It  is  a 
shame  to  allow,  if  it  can  be  helped,  a  single 
child  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  We  have 
in  our  mind's  eye  a  district  in  which  there 
are  two  or  three  cotton  mills.  Several  hun- 
dred children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  work  in  these  mills ;  but  few  of  them  go 
to  school,  many  of  them  cannot  read  or  write 
and  others  can  barely  do  so,  scarcely  one 
among  them  is  a  reasonably  good  scholar, 
all  are  being  rapidly  converted  into  a  kind 
of  human  machines  forearning  money.  And 
yet  school  directors  live  in  sight  of  these 
mills,  know  all  the  facts  stated,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  have  made  no  effort  to  correct 
the  wrong  done  to  the  children.  Are  they 
true  to  their  high  trust  ?  Or,  is  any  school 
director  true  to  his  trust  who  does  not  do 
what  he  can  to  prevent  a  single  child  in  his 
district  from  growing  up  in  that  blind  ig- 
norance which  is  so  often  the  fruitful  parent 
of  misery  and  crime. 

Prof.  Ball,  of  the  Sheflfteld  Scientific 
School  at  Yale  College,  writes:  Why  is  it 
that  a  majority  of  our  apprentices  are  of  for- 
eign parentage?  Why  is  it  that  American 
boys  are  growing  too  proud  to  "learn  a 
trade?"  Is  not  the  cause  found  in  the  fact 
that  our  whole  system  of  education  has  quite 
ignored  an  industrial  life?  The  only  legiti- 
mate result  of  our  educational  system  will  be 
the  production  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  or  at 
least,  clerks  and  school  teachers.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  defect,  children  receive  the 
impression  that  education  has  no  bearing 
upon  mechanics ;  that  a  trade  is  only  manual 
drudgery.  The  result  is,  that  our  boys  se- 
lect the  most  effeminate  employments  in 
preference  to  manly  mechanical  work. 

When  our  educational  system  furnishes 
our  youth  with  some  intelligent  preparation 
for  the  prosecution  of  industrial  labor,  the 
trades  will  be  filled  by  a  more  cultivated 
class  of  young  men,  and  our  boys  will  blush 
to  be  found  selling  pins  and  needles ;  but 
they  will  not  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  using  the 
hammer  and  chisel. 

Prof.  Ball  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Drawing  as  a  branch  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  public  schools.  This  he  thinks 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  industrial  training. 
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Great  complaint  was  made  by  directors 
at  their  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
teachers*  institute  of  Lancaster  county,  of  the 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  that  arose 
from  the  frequency  with  which  teachers 
broke  their  engagements.  A  number  of  ex- 
amples were  given  where  teachers  had  made 
contracts  to  teach,  and  afterwards,  owing  to 
more  favorable  offers  elsewhere,  broke  them. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  teachers 
that  such  conduct  is  not  only  illegal  but  im- 
moral. If  directors  thus  treated  chose  to  do 
so,  they  could  recover  damages  by  a  suit  at 
law.  The  Lancaster  county  directors  thought 
they  could  correct  the  evil  by  requesting  the- 
county  superintendent  to  annul  the  certifi- 
cates of  all  teachers  breaking  an  engagement 
without  justifiable  cause,  and  they  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 


-♦" 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


REV.  M.  B.   SLOAN. 

THE  schools  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  City 
were  closed  for  two  weeks  during  the  "  holi- 
days," and  have  now  resumed  with  increased  interest 
and  numbers.  In  many  towns  and  townships 
throughout  Western  Pennsylvania  I  he  schools  close 
only  for  Christmas  and  New  Year,  and  even  then,  in 
some  instances,  we  are  told,  the  teacher  is  obliged  to 
"  make  up"  for  those  days.  Here,  however,  a  more 
liberal  policy  prevails.  Teachers  are  employed  for 
the  entire  year,  and  whenever  the  school  authorities 
order  a  vacation  no  deduction  is  made  from  salaries. 

The  school  for  Mechanical  Drawing,  authorized 
some  time  since  by  the  Central  Board  of  Education, 
was  inaugurated  Monday  evening,  Jan.  5,  1874. 
Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey  made  an  address,  stating  the 
design  of  the  school  to  be  to  furnish  young  men  pursu- 
ing their  trades,  and  others,  an  opportunity  to  more 
fully  qualify  themselves  for  their  different  avocations 
Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Karns  and  others  The 
school  will  be  held  in  the  Ralston  school  house. 
There  were  49  names  enrolled  the  first  evening. 

Institutes.— The  Washington  county  institute 
was  held  this  year  at  Canonsburg,  begining  Dec.  22. 
As  it  had  always  been  held  at  Washington  prior  to 


this,  it  was  feared  by  many  that  there  would  not  be 
the  usual  attendance.  But  in  this  they  were  mistaken, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  instructors  were  Prof.  B.  G.  Northrop 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Randall  Diehl.  Lectures  were  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Northrop  and  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Hays. 
Supt.  Wm.  G.  Fee  presided,  with  Rev.  C.  L.  Ehren- 
field  as  Vice  President,  and  Warren  B.  Rush  as  Sec- 
retary* Messrs.  T.  M.  Potts  &  Co.  published  a  daily 
of  the  Canonsburg  Herald  during  the  institute,  which 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 

The  Westmoreland  county  institute  was  held  at 
Greensburg,  commencing  December  2d,  and  was 
distinguished  for  its  large  attendance  and  eathasi- 
asm.  Supt.  H.  M.  Jones  occupied  the  chair.  The 
instructors  were  Dept.  State  Supt.  Curry,  Prof.  A. 
N.  Rauh,  of  Lock  Haven,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  West« 
minster  College.  Many  e(  the  teachers  participated 
in  the  exercises  of  this  institute,  not  only  by  joining 
in  the  various  discussions,  but  also  by  submitting 
written  reports  on  different  subjects  relating  to  their 
calling.  There  are,  to  our  mind,  two  extremes  to  be 
avoided  in  conducting  institutes,  viz. :  the  **  home 
talent"  and  the  "  foreign  talent"  theories.  Supt. 
Jones  took  the  desirable  mean  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, and  with  good  results. 

The  Beaver  county  institute  was  held  at  Beaver, 
commencing  Dec.  29th.  County  Supt.  M  L  Knight 
presided.  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  of  Mansfield  State  Nor- 
mal school  was  the  only  instructor  from  abroad,  the 
teachers  of  the  county  occupying  much  of  the  time. 
Prof.  M.  E.  Scheibner,  of  the  Beaver  Seminary  gave 
instruction  in  mathematics.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance of  teachers  and  citizens.  The  Music-page 
Supplement  of  The  Journal  was  used  to  a  good 
purpose  here.  We  have  seldom  heard  better  singing 
at  an  institute. 

The  teachers  of  the  city  of  Altoona  held  their 
annual  meeting  during  the  week,  beginning  January 
5th.  The  inSiructori;  were  Messrs.  Robt.  Curry, 
Henry  Houck,  J.  W.  Shoemaker  and  Edward 
Brooks.  Most  excellent  music  was  furnished  by 
Prof.  H.  L.  Brooks,  and  his  choir  of  teachers. 

We  were  informed  that  Prof.  Brooks  gives  daily 
instruction  in  music  to  the  schools  of  Altoona,  and  is 
paid  for  so  doing  by  the  pupils  of  the  city,  who  give 
a  penny  each  day  for  that  purpose.  This  would  cer- 
tainly answer  the  question  which  is  sometimes  raised 
by  conscientious  persons  as  to  where  the  authority 
for  teaching  music  is  obtained.  Supt.  Miller  is  now 
quite  feeble  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  having  been 
a  teacher  for  more  than  fifty  years,  being  now  seven- 
ty-three years  old. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Common  Schools, 
Harrisburg,  February,  1874. 


}i 


IN  the  statement  concerning  reports  and  certificates 
published  in  the  November  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, it  appears  that  some  injustice  wasdoi^e  the  good 
county  of  Lancaster  and  her  efficient  superintendent. 
It  was  then  stated  that  Lancaster,  among  other 
counties,  had  one  report  out.  Reference  was  had  to 
the  report  of  Lincoln  district,  in  that  county.  Super- 
intendent Shaub  writes,  Nov.  19th,  that  <' diligent 
-inquiry  fails  to  reveal  a  legal  district  known  as  *  Lin- 
coln school  district.'  ^'     With  the  exception  of  this 


nondescript  district,  Lancaster  had  all  her  reports  on 
file  September  30th. 

The  post-oflTice  address  of  Supt.  A.  D.  Glenn,  of 
Armstrong  county,  is  changed  from  Eddyville  to 
Kittanning,  Mr.  Glenn  having,  we  believe,  renaoved 
to  the  latter  place. 

INVALID  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES. 


Many  of  the  professional  certificates  sent  to  this 
department  with  applications  for  permanent  certifi- 
cates have  to  be  returned  to  the  holders,  because  not 
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yalid — tbe  time  for  which  they  were  issued  having 
ex{.ired.  In  order  that  all  interested  may  know  bow 
loDg  a  professional  certificate  licenses  the  holder  to 
teach,  we  quote  from  the  law  as  found  in  the  Digest 
of  1873^  School  Laws  and  Decisions,  sec  CXLII, 
paj;e  129,  ^*  A  professional  certificate  shall  license 
tbe  holder  to  teach  in  the  county,  city  or  borough 
where  issued  during  tbe  official  term  of  the  county, 
city  or  borough  superintendent  issuing  it,  and  for  one 
year  thereafter."  All  professional  certificates,  there- 
fore, issued  prior  to  the  6rst  Monday  in  June,  1872, 
expired  on  the  Brst  Monday  of  June,  1873.  In  tbe 
same  section  above  referred  to,  the  law  further  pro- 
vides how  professional  certificates  may  be  renewed 
lo  a)]  such  cases,  whether  the  applicant  be  re-exam- 
ined or  not,  the  superintendent,  if  be  see  proper  to 
continue  the  professional  certificate,  is  required  to 
give  a  new  one,  as  no  other  will  be  recognized  by 
this  department. 


GOV.  HARTRANFT  ON  SCHOOLS. 


THE  friends  of  public  schools  through- 
out the  State  have  read  with  peculiar 
pleasure  the  excellent  remarks  concerning 
''schools/'  contained  in  the  late  message  of 
Governor  Hartranft.  They  are  judicious 
and  well-timed.  The  Governor  at  once, 
with  all  the  dash  of  the  true  soldier,  places 
himself  in  the  Tery  van  of  the  great  move- 
ment that  has  for  its  object  the  education  of 
tbe  whole  people,  and  all  interested  may  rest 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  backward  step 
during  his   admiDistration.     We  quote  his 

paragraphs  in  full: 

The  interesting  report  of  tbe  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  will  comnaand  your  thoughtful  at- 
tention because  of  the  important  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  and  the  many  valuable  suggestions  it  contains. 
Pennsylvania*  it  will  be  observed,  is  making  decided 
progress  in  tbe  cause  of  education^  increasing  the 
number  of  schools ,  enlarging  each  year  the  sphere  ol 
instruction,  extending  the  time  within  which  school- 
ing may  be  obtained,  and  supplying  ohore  of  tbe  con- 
veniences necessary  for  tbe  con^fort  and  beakb  of 
schobirs  and  teachers.  For  years,  in  this  State, 
doubts  of  the  practicability  of  a  systcn  of  public 
schools  beset  aikd  crippled  ibe  cause  of  education, 
but  judicious  and  careful  laarMgevient  has  hapf>ily 
dissipated  all  this  n&isirust,  and  our  people  are  now 
nnited  in  tbe  conviction  of  the  utility  and  wisdom  of 
free  and  universal  instruction.  Those  concerned  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  are  expected  to 
devote  to  the  vital  probleaas  of  education  the  time  and 
consideraiioa  they  deserve,  and  I  have  »o  doubt  that 
the  present  legislature  will  look  into  and  provide 
remedies  for  many  of  the  deficiencies  that  still  exist 
in  our  present  school  system.  Prominent  among  the 
defects  is  the  lack  of  proper  training  and  other  quali- 
fications of  tbe  teachers  cSf  the  schools.  **  Of  the  15,- 
Opj  teachers  receiving  certificates  to  teach  during  the 
year,  only  374  were  found  to  have  a  ikor^tigk  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and 
cnmoBar,  and  that  practical  preparation  for  their  gro- 
TcKion  which  iiisures  success,"  is  (Ikc  stairtHnig  deco- 
ration made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
ScbooU.  There  must  certainly  be  a  radical  change 
in  this  regard,  if  we  would  have  our  children  attain 
e?en  the  rodiments  of  an  ordinary  educatioo.    The 


necessity  of  establishing  Normal  schools  wherein 
students  are  specially  qualified  and  trained  for  teach- 
ing is  conspicuously  shown  in  these  statistics,  and  it 
is  a  gratification  to  know  that  twelve  of  these  useful 
institutions  have  been  erected  or  are  in  process  of 
erection  in  various  parts  ot  the  State,  and  when  all 
are  furnished  with  an  able  corps  ot  instructors,  we  can 
confidently  hope  tbe  graduates  therefrom  will  largely 
contribute  to  supply  this  pressing  need  of  good  and 
competent  teachers.  To  afford  some  inducement, 
however,  lo  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for  tbe 
duties  of  their  profession,  and  some  assurance  of  the 
public  appreciation  of  the  difficult,  responsible  and 
delicate  work  they  perform,  1  am  satisfied  they  should 
receive  increased  compensation. 

Dissatisfaction  exists  also  and  complaint  is  made 
about  the  frequent  changes  of  school  books,  entailing 
expense  upon  parents,  and  subjecting  pupils  to  novel 
and  perplexing  methods  of  acquiring  lessons  that 
mystiiy  more  than  they  instruct. 

There  seems  to  be  an  urgent  demand  for  more 
training  of  a  technical  kind,  that  will  fit  children  for 
mechanical  pursuits  and  the  practical  duties  of  life, 
I  suggest,  therefore,  that  school  boards  be  author- 
ized to  make  provision  for  giving  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial and  mechanical  drawing,  both  in  day  and 
evening  schools;  also,  that  schools  be  established 
wherein  trades  may  be  taught,  or  arrangements 
made  tor  .•^uch  instruction  in  connection  with  schools 
already  established,  so  that  skilled  mechanics  can  be 
graduated,  and  the  principle  inculcated  that  there  is 
nothing  ungracelul  or  undignified  in  honest  and  hard 
labor,  and  ttiat  the  handiwork  of  tbe  skillful  artisan 
will  confer  in  the  future  as  noble  a  title  as  any  to  be 
achieved  in  professional  callings. 

More  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  strength- 
ens me  in  the  conviction  that  the  State  must  adopt 
some  mode  to  compel  the  attendance  of  those  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  allow 
their  offspring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  our 
school  sy&tem  affords.  The  solution  of  this  impor- 
tant question  'presents  grave  difficulties,  but  I  expec  t 
to  see  them  all  sumkounted.  Some  plan  must  be  de- 
vised to  snatch  these  children  irom  the  career  of 
idienes6  and  crime  to  which  ignorance  will  consign 
them.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  inmates  of 
our  penitentiaries  never  attended  schools,  or  had  the 
advantages  of  education.  Is  modern  civilization 
unequal  to  the  task  of  rescuing  the  children  of  the 
indigent  and  the  criminal  from  such  a  fate  ? 

The  views  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schpols  upon  this  very  point, 
embrace,  in  my  opinion,  a  feasible  plan  to  secure  the 
attendance  at  school  of  every  child  in  the  State,  and 
I  earnestly  solicit  your  consideration  of  that  part  of 
his  report,  with  the  additional  suggestion  that  when 
these  poor   or  vagrant  children  are  gathered  into 
schools  or  homes,  that  the  industrial  plan  be  engrafted 
upon  the  conduct  of  these  institutions,  so  that  those 
taught  may  also  acquire  useful  tiades.    Observation 
shows  that  a  man  ttioroughly  acquainted  with  a  trade 
is  secure  against  many  ot  the  temptations  that  open 
the  doors  ot  the  prison  to  great  numt>ers  whose  hands 
are  unskilled,  and  who  are  unused  to  any  steady  or 
exacting  labor.  In  the  able  and  comprehensive  report 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  1872, 
among  other  details  of  value  is  found  this  signifi- 
cant stateo&ent :  that  of  the  240  convicts  admitted  to 
the  prison  during  the  year  187 1 ,  90  per  cent,  had  never 
been  apprenticed,  and  56  per  cent,  had  never  attended 
school.    These  figures  are  eloquently  and  painfully 
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suggestive  of  the  relation  that  indolence  and  ig. 
norance  bear  to  crime. 


RECENT  DECISIONS. 

IN  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Luzerne 
county,  Judge  Harding  recently  de- 
cided as  follows : 

I. — The  provision  in  the  school  law  authorizing  the 
directors  of  adjoining  districts  to  establish  '*  joint 
schools/'  applies  when  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  separate  <;chools;  but,  l)y 
uniting  the  two,  a  number  is  reached  which  meets 
the  contemplation  of  the  statute. 

2. — While  school  directors  are  necessarily  clothed 
with  large  discretion  in  the  management  of  the  public 
schools  which  will  not  be  repressed  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  by  anything  less  than  a  generous  and  liberal  su- 
pervision, still,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  thi^  di^cretion 
is  unlimited  Judicial  authority  may' be  invoked  as 
successfully  to  restrain  all  the  illegal  acts  of  school 
directors,  as  it  may  be  to  restrain  official  wrong- 
doing from  any  other  quarter,  or  by  any  other  class 
of  men  :  it  may  be  invoked  likewise  to  compel  school 
directors  to  discharge  their  duties  undtr  the  law. 

3. — School  directors  have  neither  authority  nor 
discretion  to  send  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years,  be  they  white  or  black,  out  of  their 
proper  districtsfor  instruction,  except  when  by  reason 
"  of  great  distance  from,  or  difficulty  of  access  to,  the 
proper  school- house,'*  of  the  district,  such  pupils 
*'  can  be  more  conveniently  accommodated  in  the 
schools  of"  an  adjoining  district. 

4. — When  the  number  of  colored  pupils  in  any  dis- 
trict is  less  than  twenty  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
law  which  excludes  them  from  the  schools  where  white 
children  are  taught ;  and  if  the  directors  refuse  to 
admit  them  thereto,  mandamus  will  avail  to  correct 
the  wrong. 

And  in  a  second  case  as  follows: 

I. — While  school  directors  electe-l  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  a  current  school  year,  cannot  exercise  any 
control  over  the  schools,  nor  any  of  the  powers  per- 
taining to  their  office  until  the  full  term  of  their  pre- 
decessors has  expired,  yet,  after  that  has  taken  p'ace, 
their  official  functions  attach,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
meet  with  the  continuing  members  of  the  board,  and 
to  participate  both  in  the  temporary  and  permanent 
organization. 

2. — The  first  business  of  a  school  board,  composed 
of  continuing  and  newly-elected  members,  is  to  aTect 
a  temporary  organization  ;  and,  thereupon,  to  read  the 
returns  of  election  from  thevarious  districts  where  new 
members  were  to  have  been  chosen.  Having  done  this, 
a  permanent  organization  should  follow,  consisting  in 
the  choice  of  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  If, 
however,  an  organization  of  the  board  cannot  be  ac- 
complished, because  no  one  of  the  members  can 
obtain  a  majority  of  the  votes  for  president,  it  is^sbch 
neglect  of  duty  as  will  justify  the  proper  court,  upon 
application  made  according  to  law,  and  upon  proof  of 
the  factn,  to  declare  their  seats  vacant,  and  appoint 
others  in  their  stead. 

3. — The  continuing  members  of  a  school  board  are 
not  judges  of  the  legality  of  any  election  of  directors. 
The  statute  authorizes  and  requires  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  whenever  not  less  than  ten  qualified 
citizens  of  a  district  contest  an  election,  **  forthwith  tu 


examine  into  it,  and  to  confirm  or  set  it  aside,  as  shall 
seem  just  and  proper;  and,  if  set  aside,  to  order  a  new 
election,"  etc. 

4. — The  law  authorizing  "  less  than  a  majority  of 
directors  "  to  fill  vacancies  in  a  school  board,  only 
applies  when  the  number  has  been  reduced  below  a 
majority  from  causes  mentioned  in  either  the  seventh 
or  the  eivfhth  sections  of  the  .ict  of  May  8th,  1853,  P. 
L.  618,  Purd  240,  241,  pi.  22,  23,  or  from  the  two 
combined. 


SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS 

IT  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  have  not 
space  in  the  official  department  of  the 
Journal  for  the  publication  in  full  of  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools.  The  following  extracts  con- 
tain some  facts  of  interest  to  every  citizen  : 

The  number  of  orphan  children  in  the  care  of  the 
Slate  on  the  first  day  of  September  was  3  167,  heing 
a  decrease  during  the  year  of  a  little  over  300.  The 
decrease  was  not  as  rapid  as  there  seemed  reason  lo 
expect  owing  to  the  following  causes :  Probably  200 
children  under  eight  years  of  age,  not  previously  eli- 
gible, were  admitted  into  the  schools;  the  schools 
were  belter  managed  and  mide  more  attractive  than 
in  past  years,  and  drew  to  them  many  children  whose 
friends,  ih  )ugh  in  needy  ci.cumslances,  had  previous- 
ly refused  to  make  application  for  their  admission; 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  different  schools,  seeing 
their  numbers  rapidly  diminishing,  made  extra  exer- 
tions to  find  eligible  children  and  bring  them  lo 
school.  These  causes,  bringing  into  the  schools  the 
past  year  nearly  500  new  pupils,  will  continue  lo  ope- 
rate \\vt  coming  year,  but  unless  the  present  law  be 
changed,  nothing  can  prevent  a  further  decrease,  by 
the  time  of  making  the  next  annual  report,  of  from 
four  to  five  hundred. 

The  cost  of  the  system  for  the  past  year  was  I467,- 
132.84,  or;P8,i2i.69  less  than  the  cost  for  187 1.  If 
no  children  had  been  sent  to  the  normal  schools  the 
reduction  would  have  been  ^10,933.99.  It  would 
have  been  considerably  greater  but  lor  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  children  reached  the  age  of  ten 
years,  and  their  expenses  increased  from  |i  15.00  to 
$150.00  per  annum.  With  bills  all  settled,  the 
amount  in  the  State  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  the  credit  of  the  department  was  ^(42,248.88. 

The  following  is  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the 

system : 

COMPREHENSIVE  SUMMARY. 

Number  of  institutions  in  which  there  are  soldiers* 

orphans 3" 

Number  of  orphans  in  schools  and  homes.  May  31, 

1873 3»»» 

Number  of  orders  of  admission  issued  from  May  31, 

1872,10  September  i,  1B73.. 45* 

Number  of^dischargcs  from  May  31, 1872,  to  Sep- 
tember 1, 1875 - ^ 

Number  of  orphans  in  charge  of  the  State,  Septem* 

ber  I   1873 3.'^ 

Numbers  of  oraent  of  admission  issued  since  system 

went  into  operation ^ 7i4°9 

Number  of  orphans  adml  tted  since  system  went  into 

operation -  VT* 

Number  of  applications  now  on  file -  None 

Probable  number  of  orphans  thai  will  be  cared  for 

under  the  system 7t5J* 

Cost  of  system  for  the  past  year ^^'iS*? 

Whole  cost  of  the  system  since  goin^;  into  operation.  3,934*^-^5 
Probable  amount  of  future  appropnadons  that  will 

be  needed ^  x,30o,ooQ.w 
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GENERAL  FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

This  Statement  shows  the  exact  financial  condition 
of  department  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

The  moneys  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1873,  ^^^^  as 
follows : 

State  appropriations ^480,000  00 

Unexpended  balances  for  1873 ^^AV-  7> 

Amount  accruing  from  loans 3i95'>  ^^ 

•         $509,381  ja 
Expended  for  education,  maintenance 

and  clothing $454)i03  95 

Forsoldiers' orphans' at  Normal  schools        381a  30 
For  partial  relief,  and  special  act  for 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ketuer 1,441  00 

Expenses  of  department 8,775  59 

467,13a  84 

Balance  tn  treasury  to  the  credit  of  department 43,248  88 


SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS  AT  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  observed  that  quite  a  number  of  orphans 
before  leaving  the  schools  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
showed  quite  a  talent  for  teaching,  and  some  of  them, 
without  special  preparation,  as  soon  as  the  opportu- 
nity offered  itself  engaged  in  that  business.  The 
Legislature  of  1872  generously  appropriated  ;^2,ooo 
to  assist  such  as  would  most  likely  to  profit  by  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  State  Normal  School.  To 
this  sum  the  Legislature  of  1873  •iJded  ^1,000.  With 
the  money  thus  appropriated,  forty-two  orphans  at- 
tended the  Normal  schools  during  ihe  past  year,  and 
about  the  same  number  are  now  in  attendance  sup- 
ported by  the  ^5,003  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
for  the  present  year.  In  the  main  their  conduct  and 
progress  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Most  of 
those  in  school  last  year  are  now  teaching,  and  as  far 
as  heard  from,  meeting  with  good  success.  If  those 
who  are  now  teaching  return  to  the  Normal  schools, 
they  will  be  reqired  to  pay  at  least  part  of  their  own 
expenses.  No  task  of  his  life  has  been  more  grate- 
ful to  the  undersigned,  than  that  of  preparing  these 
children  for  usefulness,  and  assisting  them  to  make 
a  fair  start  in  their  career.  A.  further  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  will  be  asked  from  the  Legislature. 

EMPLOYMENT  AFTER   LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

Nearly  six  hundred  children  left  the  schools  the  past 
year  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Some  of  them  had  been 
in  the  care  of  the  State  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  the  system  in  1864,  and  others,  of  course,  for  a 
shorter  length  of  time.  Very  nearly  all  of  them  were 
fair,  and  some  of  them  good  scholars  for  children  of 
their  age.  They  had  received  considerable  culture 
in  tasfe,  in  manners,  and  morals.  The  mothers  of 
these  children  are  all  poor,  the  homes  from  which 
they  came  are  in  many  instances  very  unfortunate  in 
their  surroundings,  and  the  class  of  persons  with 
whom  they  are  necessarily  brought  in  contact  when 
they  return  from  school  are  quite  often  far  from  be- 
ing of  an  exemplary  character.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  seems  oftentimes  unwise,  not  to  say  dan- 
gerous, to  send  back  whence  they  cam*:  children 
carefully  instructed  and  trained  for  years  in  our 
schools.  No  question  connected  with  the  orphan 
school  system  has  occasioned  the  officers  in  charge 
of  it  so  much  solicitude.  They  have  continually 
followed  both  boys  and  girls,  btit  especially  the  lat- 
ter, from  school  to  their  homes  with  anxious  hearts. 
But  they  seem  to  have  been  marvelously  protected 
from  the  snares  vice  may  have  laid  for  them.  Nearly 
2,500 orphans  have  shared  the  benefits  of  our  soldiers 
orphan  schools  and  been  honorably  discharged.  We' 


know  where  almost  all  of  these  are  and  what  they 
are  doing,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  as  stated  in  the 
last  report,  /ul/  ninftyeight  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  are  doing  well^  and  seem  Uhely  to  become  up- 
right and  useful  citizens.  This  result  is  owing  first 
of  all  to  the  uplifting,  strengthening  power  of  a  good 
education,  and  second  to  the  effort  made  by  the 
department,  the  schools,  their  friends,  citizens  and 
soldiers  to  give  them  employment  and  a  fair  start  in 
life.  The  sympathy  felt  for  the  children  \t  univer- 
sal. They  are  recognized  truly  as  the  wards  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

During  the  past  year,  such  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren were  leaving  school  that  it  was  thought  impor- 
tant that  some  special  effort  should  be  made  to  look 
after  the  "  sixteeners."  With  this  end  in  view,  a 
full  list  of  all  the  children  who  would  leave  during 
the  year  was  prepared,  printed  and  lai^gely  circulated. 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


Berks. — Three  joint  institutes  were  held  during 
the  month.  The  attendance  and  interest  on  the  part 
of  all  live  teachers  were  very  encouraging.  Much 
good  has  been  accomplished,  but  we  have,  unfortu- 
nately, a  few  dead  teachers,  who,  for  .want  of  vitality, 
could  not  be  present. 

Beaver. — The  schools  of  the  county  are  apparently 
giving  very  good  satisfaction. 

Dauphin. — Visited  during  the  month  the  schools 
of  Halifax,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Reid,  Diuphin,  Mid- 
dle Paxton  and  Susquehanna  districts,  and  found 
them  generally  doing  well.  A  union  institute  will  be 
held  at  Lykenstown,  Jan.  2,  1874. 

Jefferson. — Visiting  schools  this  season  has  been 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  owing  to  bad  roads. 
Warsaw  has  completed  a  building  for  a  graded 
fchool.  Beaver  has  added  two  newly  organized 
schools  to  the  list  Perry  has  built  one  new  house 
during  the  past  year. 

LuzKRNR. — Our  schools,  as  far  as  I  have  visited 
them,  are  doing  well.  A  few  were  late  in  opening, 
as  it  was  difficult  to  supply  all  with  efficient -teachers. 

Monroe.- -Our  schools  arc  now  in  successful  ope- 
ration More  good  schools  are  found  this  year  than 
usual. 

Perry. — ^Tjhe  following  is  a  list  of  the  districts 
whose  sub-districts  have  all  reported  in  November, 
and  December,  1873.  ^^^  ^9s&  includes  all  the  per- 
sons in  the  district  6  years  and  under  16  years  old ; 
2d  class  includes  all  the  persons  in  the  district  who 
are  16  years  old  and  under  21  years,  unmarried ;  and 
3d  class  all  who  are  6  years  and  under  21  years,  at- 
tending schools  out  of  the  district  which  are  not 
common  schools : 


Buffalo  township, 

{uniata  township, 
jverpool  borough. 
Landisburg  borough, 
Marysville  borough, 
Kye  township. 
Centre  townsnip. 
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Venango. — The  schools  of  the  county  are  all  filled 
hut  seven,  and  they  will  soon  be.  I  think  we  have  a 
much  better  class  of  teachers  this  year  than  last. 

Westmoreland. — The  attendance  in  many  of  our 
schools  is  good ;  running  as  high  as  95  per  cent,  in 
some.  The  Greensburgh  schools  (seven  in  number) 
averaged  88  per  cent  last  month. 
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A  Thought. — A  poetical  writer  has  said  that  some 
men  move  through  life  as  a  band  of  music  moves 
down  the  street,  flinging  out  pleasure  on  every  aide 
through  the  air  to  every  one,  far  and  near,  thai  can 
listen.  Some  men  fill  the  air  with  their  strength  and 
sweetness,  as  the  orchards  in  October  days  fill 
the  air  with  the  ripe  fruit.  Some  women  clint^  to 
their  own  houses  like  a  honeysuckle  over  the  door ; 


yet  like  it,  fill  all  the  region  with  the  subtle  fragrance 
of  their  goodness.  How  great  a  bounty  and  blessing  is 
it  to  so  hold  the  royal  gifts  of  the  soul  that  they  shall 
be  music  to  some,  fragrance  to  others,  and  life  to  all! 
It  would  be  no  unworthy  thing  to  live  for,  to  make  the 
power  we  have  within  us  the  breath  of  other  men's  joys; 
to  fill  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  must  stand  with 
a  brightness  which  they  cannot  create  for  themselve^. 


I'M  A  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  VALLEY. 


OsKMAa  Aim.    Prom  "  Bmw  Oabbi 
M AMK  BsoriiBBa,  New  York. 


I.  I'm  A  shep 
a.  In  the  fresh 
3.  Free   from    en 


herd  of  the  val  •  ley,  La 
and  dew  -  y  mom  -  ing.  La 
vy        ev  -  er       liv    -    ing.       La 
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Miscellany. 


^J  O  less  important  than  a  resolute,  sincere  pur- 
II  pose,  is  an  intelligent  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching.  One  great  delect  in  our  teachers 
is  that  they  are  too  much  inclined  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  appliances  by  which  teaching  is  made  easy. 
Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  good  teaching.  Let  the 
teacher  make  use  of  text-book,  manuals,  and  the  like, 
to  simplify  tasks  for  his  pupils,  as  far  as  he  thinks 
judicious,  but  he  should  train  himself  to  an  absolute 
independence  of  them,  rather  than  any  easy  use  of 
them.  An  intelligent  teacher  will  no  more  lean 
upon  such  supports  than  a  well  man  will  walk  upon 
crutches.  The  best  remedy  for  this  trouble  would 
be  the  providing  of  higher  instruction  for  teachers. 
Am  I  unjust  in  saying  that  even  the  normal  schools 
are  not  up  to  the  needs  of  the  time  ? — Agassiz. 

*'Alx  roads  lead  to  Rome;'*  so  all  lines  to  edu-., 
cational  improvement  converge  into  one  central  ob- 
ject— tkt  teacher.  The  importance  of  other  ele- 
ments that  go  to  make  up  a  good  school  may  be,  and 
often  are,  overestimated.  Not  so  with  the  teacher, 
llie  teacher  is,  indeed,  the  school.  How  to  secure  to 
every  school  a  teacher  who  understands  and  loves 
his  work, — this  is  the  supreme  educational  problem 
at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  It  is  n  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  build  good  school-houses,  and  make 
a  judicious  choice  of  text-books,  and  draw  up  a  ra- 
tional and  sound  scheme  of  instruction  ;  but  to  fur- 
nish such  teachers  as  are  needed  is  a  very  different 
thing  — Philbrick, 

What's  the  Use?— "What's  the  use?"  is  the 
common  saying  with  boys  in  regard  to  hard,  distaste- 
ful studies  They  mean  to  do  something  in  life  far 
different  from  anything  that  will  require  their  dull, 
dry  studies  to  be  brought  into  play.  But,  leaving  out 
of  the  question  the  menial  discipline  got  from  them, 
which  is«  after  all,  the  main  object  of  study,  these 
very  things  may  be  turned  to  excellent  account  in 
after  years.  "  My  teacher  made  me  study  surveying, 
twenty  five  years  a^o,"  said  a  gentleman,  who  had 
lately  lost  his  property ;  "  and  now  I  am  glad  of  it, 
for  I  can  get  a  good  situation  by  this  means,  and  a 
high  salary."  A  certain  French  king  used  to  regret, 
with  great  bitterness,  the  deficiency  of  his  education, 
^heo  surrounded  by  men  of  learning  and  the  high- 
est culture.  He  reproached  the  memory  of  those 
who  had  been  so  indulgent  of  his  idleness,  and 
said,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  ''Was  there  not  birch 
enough  in  the  forests  of  Fontainebleau  ?"  Better  a 
sharp  strict  master,  who  insists  upon  thoroughness 
in  all  you  undertake,  than  a  frivolous,  superficial  one, 
who  permits  you  to  slide  over  your  lessons  in  an 
e^sy  wa>,  which  you  will  regret  with  like  bitterness 
in  later  years. 

Is  it  desirable  that  our  schools  shall  give  our  chlld- 
rea  eyestu  see  everywhere  the  million  beauties  and 
ntiluies  with  which  the  Creator  has  surrounded  us, 
ears  to  hear,  and  souls  to  enjoy  the  harmonies  that 
nature's  great  orchestra  is  ever  playing,  ability  to 
Qtilixethe  forces  of  nature  enfolded  in  which  we  live, 
to  make  the  earth  blooq)  with  exquisite  flowers  and 
opulent  with  rich  harvests — in  fine,  it  is  desirable 
that  our  schools  shall  make  a  race  of  men  and  wo- 
nen.  quicker  of  eye,  stronger  in  mental  graip,  and 
■nore  unflinching  in  moral  purpose  than  have  been 
oiy  which  have  preceded  us  /    Or  are  we  the  ulti- 


matum ?     Did  our  parents  give  us  the  measure  of 
our  duty  to  our  children  in  what  they  did  for  us  ? 

The  disciplinary  value  of  Latin  is  shown  by  the 
testimony  of  many  men  whose  sole  interest  lies  with 
purely  technical  education  President  Runkle,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  once 
said  that  he  should  be  glad  if  Latin  could  be  made 
a  requi.«iite  for  admission  to  that  institution.  Presi- 
dent Thompson,  ot  the  Worcester  Industrial  School, 
said  substantially  the  same  thing  to  me  yesterday. 
Both  these  gentlemen  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  boys  who  come  to  them  after  having  had 
some  training  in  Latin,  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
whose  previous  training  has  been  wholly  in  English 
studies.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  far  distant, 
when  Latin  shall  be  banished  from  the  high  school. 
Better  would  it  be  if  it  could  be  made  a  required 
study  in  a  certain  portion  of  every  high  school 
cou  rse. — Daniell, 

Immortality  — Of  immortality,  the  soul,  when 
it  is  well  employed,  is  incurious.  It  is  so  well  that 
it  is  sure  it  will  t>e  well.  It  asks  no  questions  of  the 
Supreme  Power.  'Tis  a  higher  thing  to  confide 
that  if  it  is  best  we  shall  live, — 'tis  higher  to  have 
this  conviction  than  to  have  the  lea.se  of  indefinite 
centuries,  and  millenniums,  and  aeons.  Higher  than 
the  question  of  our  duration  is  the  question  of  our 
deserving.  Immortality  will  come  to  such  as  are  fit 
for  it,  and  he  who  would  be  a  great  soul  in  the  future 
must  be  a  great  soul  now.  It  is  a  doctrine  too  great 
to  rest  on  any  legend,  that  is,  on  any  man's  experi- 
ence but  our  own.  It  must  be  proved  from  our  own 
activity  and  designs,  which  imply  an  interminable  fu- 
ture for  their  play. — Emerson, 

There  are  a  great  many  mistaken  notions  about 
schools  prevalent  in  the  community,  which  are  ac- 
cepted as  axioms  wherever  presented.  One  is  that 
children  dislike  school.  The  truth  is,  that  children, 
whether  good  or  liad,  delight  in  school,  as  schools 
are  now  conducted.  Another  is  thai  teachers  should 
not  scold.  Now,  we  never  yet  saw  a  teacher,  who 
had  any  energy  or  efficiency  in  teaching,  that  did 
not  occasionally  give  her  pupils  9  little  bla^t  in  the 
shape  of  a  scolding.  Avoiding  all  exhibitions  of 
human  feeling,  U  good  for  discipline,  but  fatal  to 
instruction.  The  pleasant,  mild,  summerish  teacher 
is  happy  herself,  and  makes  all  around  her  happy, 
by  allowing  them  to  do  nothing.  The  good  teacher 
is  charitable  in  discipline,  but  exacting  in  scholarship. 

At  a  recent  examination  for  admission  to  Bowdoin 
College,  the  written  papers  of  geography  contained 
the  following.     "  Iterly"  for  Italy,  *•  Merrymac"  for 
Merrimac,  "  Pernobscol"  for  Penobscot,  "  Florady" 
for  Florida,  *'  Mississuri"  for  Missouri,  and  **  Mare- 
ganset"    for  Narragansett.     The  Catskili  Mountains 
were  credited  to  Vermont  by  one  writer,  by  another 
to  Pennsylvania;  the  Alps  to  Asia  by  a  third.  Stock- 
holm was  set  down  as  the  capital  of  Holland ;  Ber- 
lin of  Spain.     Geneva  was  transferred  to  Italy ;  the 
Rhine  was  said  to  flow  into  the  Atlantic ;  the  Danube 
into  the  Baltic. 

Thompson  is  not  going  to  do  anything  more  in 
conundrums.  He  recently  asked  his  wife  the  differ- 
ence between  his  head  and  a  hogshead,  and  she  said 
there  was  none.  He  says  that's  not  the  right  answer. 
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A  Chinese  School  room. — Hon.  Wm.  II.  Sew- 
ard »ays  in  hii  "  Tnveis  Round  the  World"  !  "  We 
were  panicalarlj  inierested  in  Ihe  schoolrooro 
(Canton),  where  ihe  bojrs  arc  educated ;  ihe  %\t\: 
•re  not  edacUed  at  all.  Witli  iti  arrangemenL  of 
■allies,  desks,  blackboard,  books  and  slates,  the 
apartment  might  be  mistaken  (ur  a  school-room  at 
Iiome.  All  the  pupils  read  tiie  lesson*  of  every  sort 
■loud,  and  all  at  once,  and  commit  them  to  memory. 
The  pedagogue  ditfers  but  little,  except  in  dress, 
from  the  schoolmaster  the  world  over.  The  master 
in  this  present  school  is  an  Ingenious  as  well  as  a 
■pirited  man.  The  instrument  of  his  discipline  lay 
on  his  desk,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  he 
frequently  employs  it,  believing  probably  in  Solo- 
mon's instmciion,  '  be  that  spareth  th?  rod  hateth 
the  son.'  The  Chinese  lioys  have  all  the  manner 
and  modesty  of  well-bred  children.  One  bright- 
eyed  little  lad  of  eight  years,  with  great  reverence, 
asked  Mr.  Seward's  ■  honorable  age.'  " 

A  Ckiar  has  been  defined,  "  a  little  roll  of  lobac- 


withri 


le  end  and  a  fool  al 


as  in  some  other  things  ape  "  the  man,"  and  when 
giown  to  manhood  usually  regret  having  thus  played 
haU-brother  to  the  monkej.  When  the  lad  is  at 
lacked  with  the  mania  (or  smoking,  good  advice  is 
often  waited  upon  him,  but  an  almosv  infallible  cure 
is  found  in  "  (he  hair  of  the  dog  that  hit  him."  Pre- 
scFil)e,  a^  a  proper  dose  for  each  of  his  ^rst  three  at- 
tacks, part  o[  the  cigar  stump  remaininj;  after  each 
smoke,  to  bi  premptly  eaten.  Increase  the  dose  to 
Ihb  full  stump  for  the  next  three  altncks.  Should  this 
also  fail,  return  to  good  advice — his  case  is  hopeless- 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  we  are  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  wisdom  of  the  old  days  when  sew- 
ing was  taught  in  schools,  and  the  little  girls  were 
jnnned  to  the  dress  of  the  igistress  if  they  failed  to 
complete  their  task.     This  is  to  he  done  on  Ihe   im. 

?oved  plan  wliich  Boston  wonld  be  sure  to  devise, 
he  sewing  is  to  be  taught  in  regular  grades,  and,  in 
the  higher,  cutting  and  lilting  arc  to  be  included.  A 
sewing  teacher  will  have  charge  of  Ihe  whole  depait- 
mnei.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  and  will  doubt- 
less have  beneficial  results. 


Ths  new  telescope  being  made  at  Cambridgepon, 
Mass.,  for  the  Washington  Observatory,  will,  it  is 
said,  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  object  glass 
will  have  a  diameter  of  3fi^  inches,  and  the  tube  a 
focal  distance  of  33  feet.  The  total  cost  of  the 
telescope  and  its  requisite  machinery  will  be  tyafioa, 
of  which  the  oli;ect  glass  alone  cost  127,000.  It 
wa-s  cast  in  England  and  finished  in  Massachusetts. 

All  right  training  consults  the  aptitudes  of  Ihe 
mind,  favors  the  natural  bent  of  the  genius,  and 
charms  Ihe  faculties  into  exercise.  In  Ihe  training 
of  the  young  il  is  assumed  that  the  disposiiion  must 
he  a  natural  growth,  not  a  manufactured  productj 
Ihal  every  character  has  i;s  own  law  of  develi^ 
ment ;  that  you  cannot  deal  with  the  lily  as  you  caa 
with  the  sunflower. 

LIGHT, 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

And  the  day  but  one. 
Vet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies,  my  love. 

With  the  dying  sun. 
The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

And  the  heart  but  one, 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies,  my  child, 

When  love  is  done.  S/ncla/Br. 

It  is  remarkable  that  every  day  in  tbeweckisby 

different  nations  devoted  10  the  public  celebration  ot 
religious  services-  Sunday  by  the  Christians,  Mon- 
day  by  the  Greeks,  Tuesday  by  the  Persians,  Wed- 
nesday by  the  Assyrians,  Thursday  by  the  Egyp 
tians,  Friday  by  the  Turks,  and  Saturday  by  the  Jos. 

While  in  the  city  of  New  York  40,000  (leople  are 
crowded  mlo  one  square  mile  of  territory,  in  Phila- 
delphia there  are  only  about  5,500  in  the  same 
space-  The  number  ot  square  miles  within  the 
boundaries  of  New  York  city  is  only  iwenly-lwo, 
while  Hhiladelphia  contains  une  hundrrd and  tmnlj. 

forward  and  loc^uacious  youth — "  By  Jo  re,  yoa 
know,  upon  my  word,  now— if  I  were  to  see  a  gbojl. 
you  know,  I  should  be  a  chattering  idiotfor  the  rest 
of  my  life!"  Ingenious  maiden  (dreamily)— "*bk 
you  seen  a  ghost  f" 
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A.  S.  Donihan,  Wm.  V.  Eva™,  AIm,  Rankin,  W.  H._-, 

SamNI.  Kl.iltr.  A.  U  Smiih,  J.  F.  Chriii,  A.  M,  HdataH 
R.  r.&hoii,  Ursula  Kiiluu,i.  E.  White, Geo  Waucr.I.N. 
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lohu  G.  C<m»,  T-  E  W.ff,  H.  H.  Woodal,  Sam-i  K«<B,Jai 
Fruiichey.tiw.W.  Campbell,  M.W  Herr  Geo.W,BBt,L 

B.  Eidlc,  John  Ouney,  Liule  A  Bailey  James  Cd<]n,  u> 
Olhen.     Iht  drcuUllon  of  Tkt  ypHrHMl  n  KoiLdllj  pnvblf. 


A  VISIT  to  Lebeaoo,  O.,  the  other  day,  gave  mu 
opponuoity  which,  for  some  time,  we  hiif 
coveted,  of  visiting  the  National  Normal  School 
in  that  town,  and  also  slightly  "  interviewing"  ir 
founder  and  principal.  Prof.  A.  Holbrook,  lonchil 
the  methods  and  success  of  this  lemariubleinstilDliiii 
ArideofacoupleofhouisoD  the  little  Miami  Kal' 
road  from  CliictnDati  to  South  Lebanoii,  albig  tk 
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beautiful  Miami  valley,  and  then  an  omnibus  ride 
6ve  miles  more'  across  the  country,  and  we  were  in 
the  village  of  Lebanon,  one  of  the  most  charming 
towns  in  Southern  Ohio,  beautiful  for  situation,  and 
most  admirably  adapted  on  account  of  health  and  ihe 
social  atmosphere  of  the  place,  for  the  seat  of  an  ed- 
ucational instiiution.  Here  for  eighteen  years,  with 
varying  fortunes  but  always  buoyant  hopes,  Prof. 
Holbrook  has  conducted  the  normal  school,  and 
now,  from  its  wide  patronage  and  extensive  reputa- 
tion, Lebanon  can  boast  of  having  within  its  borders 
a  truly  national  institution,  and  one  also  every  way 
worthy  the  encoui  agement  and  patronage  of  sm  in- 
telligent public.  The  normal  school  is  not  a  local, 
nor  yet  a  state  institution ;  it  is  actually  national, 
and  attracts  students  from  every  state  in  the  union 
and  frequently  from  foreign  countries.  The  total 
number  enrolled  during  the  several  terms  of  the  sev- 
enteenth year  was  1506,  and  every  term  witnesses 
from  500  to  700  young  men  and  women  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  Holbrook  and  assistants,  busy,  not  in 
what  may  be  called  the  strenuous  idleness  ot  college 
life,  but  actually  engaged  in  preparing  themselves  for 
the  work  of  the  future  by  earnest  study  and  eager 
application.  While  the  normal  school  makes  a 
speciality  of  the  education  of  teachers,  the  normal 
methods  are  just  as  well  adapted  to  training  for 
other  pursuits,  and  the  large  list  of  graduates  now 
occupying  honorable  positions  in  law,  medicine  and 
the  ministry,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact.  Over 
9,000  teachers  have  been  drilled  here  for  their 
special  work. 

The  figures  given  in  the  catalogue  for  the  18th 
year  are  themselves  indicative  of  the  magnitude  and 
usefulness  of  this  instiiution.  The  value  of  the 
buildings  occupied  is  stated  at  ^90,000  There  are 
three  large  recitation  buildings  and  twelve  dormito- 
ries, not  huddled  together  in  a  campus,  but  scattered 
through  the  village.  Ihese  buildings  are  filled  to 
overflowing  with  young  people  of  lx>th  sexes,  with 
no  arbitrary  rules  to  govern  them,  and  needing  no 
discipline  to  keep  them  in  order.  Prof.  Holbrook 
does  not  "make  them  behave;"  they  behave  them- 
selves; and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  high  moral 
character  of  the  school  that  there  have  been  only 
two  expulsions  in  five  years.  The  government  of 
the  school  is  eminently  republican,  with  the  omission 
of  police  regulations ;  and  it  is  truly  said  that  **  the 
scholars  adopt  and  sustain  the  rules."  The  follow- 
ing statement  of  *' Cardinal  Principles"  gives  the 
system  of  the  school  in  a  nutshell : 

**i.  That  education  is  accumulation  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  power,  by  self-development  and 
voluntary  effort,  and  not  the  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  from  prescribed  tasks  and  compulsory 
study. 

**2  That  true  government  in  education  is  self- 
government  under  a  system  of  republican  laws,  and 
not  mere  perfunctory  Compliance  with  a  system  of 
laws  prescribed  by  trustees  and  enforced  by  a  fac- 
ulty and  spies. 

*'3.  That  a  true  education  of  both  sexes  is  accom- 
plished more  vigorously,  harmoniously  and  certainly, 
by  their  mutual  stimulus  and  sympathy  during  the 
course  of  study."* 

Those  of  us  who  may  have  been  skeptical  in  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  educating  the  sexes  together, 
will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  with  thirty 
years'  experience.  Prof  Holbrook  has  never  had  any 
trouble  onginate  in  the  building  where  young  men 
and  women  reside  together.     In  the  few  rare  cases 


where  there  has  been  any  difficulty,  it  has  originated 
where  the  boys  were  quartered  alone  I 

The  present  .term  finds  650  students  present.     Of 
these,  about    120  are  young  women.     Glancing  in 
upon  a  few  of  the  classes  in  the  recitation  rooms,  we 
were  struck  with  iheir  cheerful  and  earnest  appear- 
ance.    They  created  the  impression  at  once  that  they 
were  on   hand  for   wot k,  and  that   work,  instead  of 
being  the  primal  curse  to  students,  was  a  blessing  ; 
instead  of  being  a  burden,  only  to  be  shunned  as  far 
as  possible,  is  the  highest  and  almost  only  enjoyment 
of  their  school  life.     The   young  men  and   women 
that  are  garnered  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  invariably  industrious   students.     If  a  drone  by 
nature  or   habit  happens  to   come   along,  he  either 
changes  his  course  or  soon  drops  out  of  the  way.  The 
atmosphere   is  favorable  to   close  study  and  severe 
application  ;  and  there  being  no  rules  exacting  a  pre- 
scribed  amount  of  application,  or  special  examina- 
tions in  certain  branches  the  scholar  yields  a  cheer- 
ful homage  to  his  own  view  of  his  necessities.     He 
studies  €t5y  and  how  and  when  he  pleases ;  and  as  he 
is  there  1  or  honest  work  and  not  play  or  nonsense,  and 
is  old  enough  to  understand  things,  the  result  can  be 
safely  left  to  his  own  sense  of  honor  and  right.    And 
there  it  is  left. 

Another  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  school  is  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  go  abroad  for  the  material  for 
their  teachers.  There  arc  seventeen  now  employed 
in  the  institution,  and  they  were  all  educated  at  the 
"National  Normal."  They  arc  proud  of  their  school 
and  their  work,  and  do  by  their  students  as  faithful 
teachers  did  previously  for  them.  The  teachers  trust 
their  students,  and  the  students  in  return  respect, 
honor  and  try  to  please  their  teachers. 

The  question  of  economy  has  also  in  this  insti- 
tution been  practically  solved  in  the  mo^t  effectual 
manner.  Many  of  the  students  board  in  the  village ; 
but  more  avail  themselves  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  principal,  by  which  the  price  of  table  board  in 
the  several  boarding-houses' is  fixtd  at  the  marvelous- 
ly  low  figure  of  ^1.80  per  week  for  young  men  and 
%\Am  for  young  women.  The  quality  is  said  to  be 
excellent,  and  the<variety  amply  .sufficient.  Room 
rent  is  also  very  low,  and  the  accommodations,  while 
simple  and  plain,  are  yet  sufficient  for  every  need. 
The  entire  expenses  can  be  reduced  as  low  as  ^2.75 
per  week,  although  ^3.50  is  the  average  figure.  This 
for  board,  room  rent,  tuition,  use  of  library,  appara- 
tus, etc.,  is  a  marvel  of  economy  as  compared  with 
actual  expenses  at  other  institutions. 

There  are  five  princip.il  departments  sustained  - 
in  the  institution,  viz :  Preparatory,  Teachers*,  Busi- 
ness, Engineering  and  Collegiate,  the  latter  embrac- 
ing a  scientific  and  cillegiate  course.  There  are  no  re- 
stnctions  in  regard  to  these  several  courses ;  the  stu- 
dent selects  which  course  he  will  follow,  and  follows 
that  as  long  only  as  he  finds  it  to  his  advantage.  In 
this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  perfect  freedom  is  enjoy- 
ed, and  there  is  no  coercion  and  no  requirement  be- 
yond the  demand 'of  the  student.  The  religious  ex- 
ercises of  the  school  are  also  perfectly  free  and  while 
students  are  almost  intariably  present  in  the  chapel 
and  at  prayer-meeting,  .their  attendance  is  not  com- 
pulsory. Two  and  a  half  years  are  required  to  com 
plete  the  course  of  study,  and  this  is  a  saving  of  lime 
over  the  regular  college  curriculum  of  more  than  half 
including  the  preparatory;  while  judging  from  the 
success  of  its  graduates  in  all  the  prolessions,  the 
course  is  much  more  available  than  the  ordinary 
college  course  in  placing  young  men  and  women  in 
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good  positions,  where  they  can   at  once   realize  a 
support  and  be  sure  of  winning  a  speedy  success. 

i*or  a  practical,  earnest  and  thorough  course  of 
training  in  the  foundation  studies  required  to  fit  young 
men  and  young  women  for  the  highest  walks  of  life, 
wc  cheeriuUy  recommend  the  Lebanon  **  National 
Normal."  'i'he  principal  has  given  the  best  years  of 
his  lite,  his  maiurest  thought,  and  most  caret  ul  atten- 
tion to  ihe  upbuilding  of  the  institution.  It  has  now 
passed  beyond  the  boundary  of  exj^erimetit,  and  is 
an  esiablisbed  tact.  Such  an  enterprise  is  possible 
only  in  America,  where  education  is  required  so 
largely  ior  praciical  ends.  And  the  success  of  this 
working  institution,  with  its  inany  thousand  pupils, 
is  a  mauer  lor  wise  congratulation.  We  rejoice  that 
our  biiue  has  such  a  beneficent  institution,  sending 
out  so  many  sources  ol  influence  -,  and  we  advi&eour 
readers  to  send  tor  me  catalogue  lor  a  turther  and 
more  detailed  account  ot  its  working  and  positive 
ad  V  antages. — Aaveriisement. 


REPLY  TO  "FALSE  ETYMOLOGY." 

We  regret  that  the  lotlowing  reply  irom  Prof. 
West  lake  to  the  criticism  ot  Prof.  l*radenDurgh,  is 
received  too  late  ior  insertion  in  the  proper  depart- 
ment. We  insert  here  rather  than  postpone  to  next 
issue  of  youmuL 

Mr.  J.  N.  Fradenburgh,  the  author  of  the  article  headed 
**  J^aisc  Ktymuiugy,"  m  ine  January  number  ot  Ih*  itc/utol 
Journal,  is  (loubtic»s  a  very  tcarneu  man  (in  his  own  e»uma- 
iiun),  but,  unlurtunaieiy  tor  us  benighted  I'cnnsylvauia  tcacn- 
ers,  we  aid  not  know  it  until  iatcly.  'Ihis  is,  m\  course,  our 
owntault:  Ills  doubtless  owing  to  a  mere  oversight  injit  hut 
name  does  not  appear  among  tnose  ol  ttie  great  phuotoguts  and 
saxuitu  who  have  participated  ot  late  years  in  uur  philological 
and  scietitihc  conventions.  Let  us  be  tnanicful  that  ne  has  con- 
descended to  come  down  and  enlighten  us.  He  calls  us  tools,  it 
ii  true ;  but  thvn,  tike  Carlyie,  "  ne  does  it  in  sucn  an  imperial 
way  that  we  liicc  to  hear  mm."  It  is  a  iiiatter  lor  surprise, 
however,  that  tie  did  not  introduce  himself  to  the  readers  ol  Ifu 
'Journal  by  the  publication  oi  somethiiig  profound  und  valuable 
ot  his  own, instead  ot  merely  hnUiiig  uuit  wiiti  tbe  unpreieiid* 
ing  work  \ii  a  liumble  teacher  like  wyselt.  JLioubUess  ii  was  on 
account  ol  his  extreme  modesty :  great  modesty  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  great  learning. 

But  wtiai  lault  does  ihts  censor  find  with  our  work  t  Well, 
jn  general,  he  ridicules  everything  we  do  in  tne  ediiiug  of  that 
pan  ol  ttie  J'k*  X^ormul  Monttiiy  entitled  "Our  Language," 
(by  the  way,  is  ridicule  the  best  means  ol  promoting  truinT); 
out,  in  parucuiar,  he  accuses  me  ot  giving  derivations  oi  sin^ 
Citre,  ntTUJtf  and  some  other  words,  mat  are  not  sanciioned  by 
bopp,  Grimm,  bradenburgh,  and  other  great  philologists.  1 
stated,  in  some  cursory  remarKS  on  ttie  curiosities  ot  etymology, 
that  sinctrt  was  derived  Irom  siiui  and  rrra— an  eiymolugy 
ttiat  is  at  least  probabU^  and  iliat  is  countenanced  by  i  reiicn 
(Study  of  Wurus,  p.  ais),  dwmion  (Kamblcs  among  Words,  p. 
7),  anu  ttic  diciiunaries  ui  vtebstcr  and  Worcester,  liut  wtiat 
iKte  to  menuoa  such  autlioriues?  My  learneu  critic  would 
turn  up  ni»  uusc  in  utter  contempt  at  1  rench  and  bwinton,  and 
as  for  ine  dicuunaries,  wnicli  wc,  in  our  blindness,  have  been 
accustomed  tu  rt4{ard  as  resjlectable  authority — wny  itiey,  he 
says,  ""art  a  an^ract  to  our  country."  WeU,  I  admib  tnat  1 
was  not  present  wnen  the  word  was  made,  and  cannot  swear 
tixat  it  IS  trom  sine  c^ra;  but  it  piobabiy  is,  and  thereiore  wi.l 
do  '^to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale."  And  now  1  would 
like  to  know  whether,  in  die  future,  we  are  not  to  accept  any 
etymology  unless  it  is  sworn  or  certified  to  by  Bopp,  Grimm  <K 
Ck).  It  nas  generally  been  supposed  itiat  Dr.  Mabu,  (the  ety- 
mologist of  vVebsier)  was  pretty  good  authority—even  Dr. 
Ualdenian  calls  him  "ttiat  eminent  scholar," — but  of  course 
that  was  a  mere  vulgar  error  ! 

As  to  the  word  yurwr,  i'rof.  Swintou  (Rambles,  p.  141)  says  it 
i»  formed  ot  the  initial  letters  ot  ncrtHy  east,  west, south;  and 
this  1  i^ve  IB ^ Our  Language "  as** interesting.''  Well,  it  ts 
interesting-tor  its  ingenuity,  11  for  nothing  else.  J  n  the  November 
number  ol  TJu  formal  Mo$Uh  ly  (a  month  before  the  pubticauon 
of  K.'s  article;,  1  said  of  the  above  derivation  tfiat  it  was  merely 
conjectural ;  tliat  "  mew  (whence  news^  meaning  new  ttungs; 
IS  probably  frook  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  the  same  woid,  slight 
ly  different  in  fona,  may  tie  found  in  theCjerman,  Latin,  Greeks 
and  other  languages  ot  the  Aryan  family.'*  Ihis  look  the 
point  from  the  learned  gentleman's  criticism ;  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  display  of  his'woiliftlilbi  wir,  and  1  hop«  he  eiyoycd  his 
poor  joke,  even  it  nobody  else  did. 


The  Oracle  deigns  to  particularise  one  other  thing.  He  ob- 
jects to  my  saying  that  *'  hens  set '  *  instead  of  "  hens  sit."  With 
due  deference  let  me  say,  diat  the  learned  pundit's  argument  i« 
not  convincing.  1  do  not  care  about  the  origin  ot  sit  and  set. 
It  often  tiappens  that,  in  course  of  ume,  a  word  takes  two  mean- 
ings, and  each  meaning  appropriates  a  different  form,  as  in  ilie 
case  oXsuStie  and  subtile  ;  and  in  this  way  may  have  arisen  ihc 
forms  sit  and  sA  as  applied  to  hens.  Certainly  ttie  ideas  de- 
noted are  quiu  different,  and  require  dillerent  words.  A  ben 
may  be  called  a  **  setting  heii"  when  she  is  running  about  the 
barn-yard.  As  1  stated  in  JAe  Aormal  Monthly  tor  October, 
I  Of  course  a  hen  can  sit — on  the  fence  or  any  wtiere  else,  it  she 
is  tired  or  feeb  like  it,  but  she  may  do  so  without  any  dispo- 
sition to  sett  z.  <  ,  to  incubate."  And  we  are  not  aioae  in  tais 
opinion  Prot.  W.  D  Henkle,  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Brooks,  em- 
phatically endorses  it,  and  so  does  a  writer  in  IheAmeruam 
hducational  Journal,  But  i  base  my  opinion,  not  on  author- 
ity^ but  on  comm>>n  sense  and  common  usage — a  tbundaiioa  on 
which  my  critic  wuuld,  of  course,  scorn  to  build. 

Thanking  the  learned  gendcinan  ( 1  hope  he  is  a  geiulemea, 
though  no  one  <*  ould  suspect  it  from  tus  language)  tor  the  lesson 
he  ha^  gratuitously  taught  me,  1  take  occasion  to  offer  tiim  the 
use  of  my  columns  in  Ihe  Nortnal  Monthly  tor  anycbii^ 
turther  he  may  have  to  say,  provided  tie  will  say  it  in  such  lan- 
I  giiage  as  is  generally  employed  by  gendemen  and  schoUrs,  e»> 
pecially  fellow  teachers,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

J.  Wii.iJs  Wbstuocb. 
Millersville,  Jan.,  1874. 


MuBlc-Pase  BupplcmeiK  for  187».— This  Supple, 
meat  coiiuins  ine  toiiowiug  s«ngs,  with  the  music  in  tour  iwts- 
i-air  as  the  Morning,  The  King  and  the  Miller,  Swinging  ueam 
the  Old  Apple  1  rce,  1  he  licarest  bpot,  1  hat  bwect  Mory  of 
Old,  Columbia  the  Gem  ot  the  Ocean,  Bonnie  Charlie,  What  I 
Love  and  ilaie,  John  Brown,  LitUe  Jblirdiein  the  Iree,  and  ihe 
Christmas  Carol.  1  hose  inserted  witt&oitt  music  axe  Jerusalem 
the  Golden,  When  the  Green  Leaves  Come  Again,  bale  withm 
the  Vail,  1  he  bilenily  i-alliing  hnow,  1  he  Beauutul  Worid  t^- 
severe.  Cling  to  the  Mighty  One,  For  the  Iruih,  for  the  kiehu 
Ihcrc's  Mu!»ic  in  the  Air,  Work  »or  the  Night  is  Coming.  Mow 
Can  i  Keep  from  binging,  and  Leal  by  Leaf  die  Koso  Fall 
1  he  music,  it  bought  separately,  would  cost  as  much  asa  vear's 
subscription  to  I  he  Journal.  ' 

"  Tike  Joarnal"  in  Marjrland.-Mr.  W.  H.  Per* 
veil,  lixammcr,  Auiic  Aruudei  county,  Md  ,  writes  under  date. 
AiinapoJib,  Ucccmocr  a7ih  :  "  We  have  no  educational  jouriuT 
published  in  M.iryiand,  and  as  we  believe  that  our  tcochen 
would  be  beiiefiied  by  such  periodicals  we  intend  u>  make 
an  etlort  to  place  a  copy  ot  die  Pennsylvania  Sclktwl  Journal  m 
die  hands  01  every  teacher  in  our  county.  We  feel  conhdcnx 
trom  the  able  manner  in  which  ttiis  sterling  publicauon  is  man- 
aged that  we  cannot  render  more  acceptable  service  to  our  pub- 
lic schools  than  to  aid  in  circulating  it  among  our  teachers.  We 
have  read  most  ot  the  educauonal  publications  of  the  day  but 
have  seen  none  belter  calculated  to  awaken  a  renewetf  interest  in 
the  mind  ot  the  consaemious  teacher  lor  the  menial  and  moral 
improvement  ot  his  pupus  than  your  ably-conducted  journal." 
Mr.  8.  A.  B«pjr,  of  Allegheny  City,  writes  Nov.  aist: 
bend  me  a  set  01  1  iie  Lancaster  Mottoes.  We  have  now  nine 
sets  in  this  (4thy  ward  and  need  another."  Miss  IjJlab.  Fisher 
ot  Chester  county,  says  :  •'  1  think  diey  ar«  the  best  1  have  ever 

•'**?'J:fVii^'^y  ^"'  ^  °'  «»■*=*'  "*«  »o  n»«  »n  d»c  school-room." 

•<•  WlUioilt  I4«aveil.»'-Mr.  D.  R.  Brubakcr.ol  AUe- 
gheny  City,  sends  us  a  duo  of  subscribers,  and  says :  »•  To  be 
at  work  111  the  school-room  without  toe  School  Journal  would 
be  like  attempting  to  make  bread  without  leaven." 

Mr.  J.  A.  a««wrjr,  bupt.  Jeitexson  co.-  says:  •*!  should 
be  glad  to  put  J  Me  Jvurnai  into  the  hands  oi  every  Teacher 
Director,  and  Parent  in  our  coun.y."     Wc  dunk  with  himself', 
th^  It  might  do  at  least  enough  good  to  balance  its  cost. 

Four  flmes  a  Year.— bubscripuons  begin  quarteriy 
rJHi;.i*f"**u;K'  ^''^"-'y'.  April,  July,  or  October,  as  may  b4 
ordered.  When  no  time  is  named  they  bttin  widk  die  current 
quarter  in  which  received.  ^^  vwra» 

«o  More  BaelK  M ambers.  All  subscriptions  must 
now  begin  with  uie  January  iSo.,  1874,88  we  are  nolonger  able 
to  supply  back  numbers  beyond  that  date,  except  i?caseof 
sutecribers  who  may  d«ire  a  missing  No.  toiomplete  a  volume 

Mr.  B.  B.  Dlee,  York  Co. :  ••  1  keep  all  myr  Journals  on 
file,  and  would  not  exchange  my  five  or  six  volumes  for  d»e 
best  books  on  teaching."  voiuaies  ior  lae 
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HERBERT  SPENCER'S  CRITICISMS  ON  MORAL  EDUCATION. 


AN  author  ought  not  to  write  too  much.  | 
It  is  dangerous  for  any  one  man  to 
einerlain  the  conceit  that  he  knows  all 
things.  Both  of  lliese  faults  seem  to  be- 
long to  Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  Spencer  has 
written  some  good  things.  His  books  on 
one  or  two  subjects  may  find  a  permanent 
place  among  standard  works  in  our  libraries. 
But  he  is  writing  too  much — too  fast ;  and 
consequently  with  the  truth  he  utters  there 
is  mixed  up  a  great  deal  of  error,  and  his 
generalizations  are  sometimes  based  upon 
the  scantiest  supply  of  facts.  And  then  he 
always  puts  on  tlie  air  of  one  having 
authority.  Judging  by  the  manner  of  his 
speech,  one  would  think  he  supposed  him- 
self to  possess  the  full  sum  of  all  human 
Itnowletige.  He  has  nothing  at  all  of  the 
modesty  that  characterizes  philosopliers  of 
the  first  class.  In  saying  this,  we  have  no 
ivish  to  detract  from  his  real  merit  a.s  a 
scholar  or  as  a  thinker  ;  but  his  rash  general- 
izations, especially  in  the  field  of  education, 
are  doing  harm,  and  it  is  time  teachers  and 
friendsof  education  were  everywhere  rfarned 
that  they  are  but  little  more  than  the  hasty 
guesses  of  one  whose  limited  experience  in 
school  affairs  can  never  constitute  him  an 
authority  upon  subjects  relating  to  educa- 
tion. His  book  on  education,  written  some 
years  ago,  contains  many  good  thoughts, 
but  it  is  narrow,  one-sided  andwilhal  based 
on  a  false  theory.  His  latest  effort  in  an 
educational  line  is  contained  in  one  of  the 


last  chapters  of  his  "Study  of  Sociology" 
as  published  in  the  Popular  Scitnee  Monthly. 
Mr,  Spencer  first  accuses  the  friends  of 
education  indiscriminately  with  being  igno- 
rant of  the  psychological  truth  that  conduct 
is  determined  by  feelings  and  not  by  cogni- 
tions. He  says,  "  For  what  else  is  the 
assumption  underlying  this  anxious  urging 
on  of  organizations  for  teaching?  What  i.s 
the  root  notion  common  to  secularists  and 
denominationalists,  ,but  the  notion  that 
spread  of  knowledge  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful for  bettering  behavior.  Having  both 
swallowed  certain  statistical  fallacies,  there 
has  grown  up  in  them  the  belief  that  State 
education  will  check  ill-doing.  In  news- 
papers, they  have  often  met  with  comparisons 
between  the  numbers  of  criminals  who  can 
read  and  write,  and  the  numbers  who  can- 
not ;  and  finding  the  numbes  who  cannot 
greatly  exceed  the  numbers  who  can,  they 
accept  the  inference  that  ignorance  is  the 
cause  of  crime."  If  Mr.  Spencer  had  ever 
attended  any  meetings  of  teachers,  or  read 
any  books  on  education  except  his  own, 
he  would  not  have  made  these  hasty  and 
unjust  charges.  The  truth  is  as  familiar 
to  the  teachers  and  friendsof  "State  educa- 
tion" in  thiscountryasit  is  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
that  mere  knowledge  per  se  does  not  make 
good  men.  But  they  couple  with  this  truth 
several  others  which  Mr.  Spencer  either 
fails  to  recognize,  or  if  recognized  to  an- 
nounce. They  hold  that  knowledge  and  intel- 
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lectual  culture  tend  to  virtue  in  clearing  the 
perception  as  to  right  and  wrong,  in  purify- 
ing the  taste,  in  elevating  the  ideal  of  duty 
and  in  widening  the  sphere  of  activity.  They 
hold  further  that  American  common  schools 
ought  to  do  more,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  do 
do  more,  than  to  give  instruction  in  the 
several  branches  of  knowledge.  They  train 
as  well  as  teach.  It  is  not  forgotten  or  over- 
looked that  children  have  '*  feelings"  as  well 
as  intellects,  nor  that  these  feelings  are  the 
basis  of  all  moral  conduct.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  maintain  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition, that  all  moral  development  must  com- 
mence with  the  intellect.  The  order  ot 
mental  evolution,  to  borrow  a  form  of  ex- 
pression from  Mr.  Spencer's  peculiar  phra- 
seology, is  first  knowing,  and  afterwards  feel- 
ing and  willing.  It  is  not  possible  to  feel 
without  an  antecedent  act  of  cognition, 
and  hence  the  close  relation  existing  be- 
tween intellectual  and  moral  education. 
They  are  but  different  steps  of  the  same  pro- 
cess. True,  if  we  stop  at  the  first  step,  the 
process  will  remain  incomplete  and  the 
whole  work  be  marred.  In  this  v'ew  the 
following  paragraph  from  Mr.  Spencer  has 
some  force. 

**This  belief  in  the  moralizing  effects  of  intellec 
tual  culture,  flatly  contradicted  l»y  facts,  is  abs-urd  a 
priori.      What  imaginable  connection  is  there  be- 
tween the  learning  that  certain  clusters  of  marks  on 
paper  stand  for  certain  words  and  the  getting  a  higher 
sense  of  duty  ?  W  hnt  possible  effect  can  acciuirement 
of   facility  in  making  written  signs  of  sounds  have 
in  strengthening  the  desire  to  do  right?     How  does 
knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table,  or  quickness 
in  adding  and  dividing,  so  increase  the  sympathies 
as  to  restrain  the  tendency  to  trespass  against  fellow- 
creatures?     In  what  way  can  the  attainment*  of  accu- 
racy in  spelling  and  parsing,  etc.,  make  the  sentiment 
of  justice  nKjre  powerful  than  it  was;  or  why  from 
•  stores    of    geographical    information,   pcrseveringly 
gained,  is   there  likely  to  come  increased  regard  lor 
truth  ?     The  irrelation  between  such  causes  and  such 
effects  is  almost  as  great  as  that  between  exeicise  of 
the  fingers  and  strengthening  of  the  legs.     One  who 
^hould  by  lessons  in  I^tin  hope  to  give  a  knowledge 
•f  gtometry,  or  one  who  should  expect  practice  in 
drawing  lo  be  followed  by  expressive  renaering  of  a 
sonata,  would  be  thought  fit  lor  an  asylum  ;  and  yet 
he  would  be  scarcely  more  irrational  than  are  those 
who  by  discipline  of  the  intellectual  faculties  expect 
lo  produce  belter  feelings." 

But  may  we  not  with  propriety  add  that 
this  is  a  very  superficial  way  of  discussing 
the  matter?  The  merest  apprentice  in 
teaching  knows  that  **  accuracy  in  si)elling,'* 
for  example,  does  not  "  make  the  senti- 
ment of  justice  more  powerful/*  and  Mr. 
Spencer  sprains  himself  in  wrestling  with  a 
man  of  straw. 

Mr.  Spencer  does  not  stop  with  denying 


the  moral  value  of  intellectual  teaching,  but 
maintains  that  the  expectations  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  inculcation  of  moral  pre- 
cepts will  produce  conduct  in  conformity  to 
them  are  illusory.     He  instances  the  Chinese 
as  a  people  who  are  taught  the  high  ethical 
maxims  of  Confucius,  and  yet  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  morality.     "  Nor  will  I 
enlarge,'*  he  says,  **on  the  lesson  to  be  de- 
rived  from   the  United  States,  the  school 
system  of  which  brings  up  the  whole  popula- 
tion under  the  daily  influence  of  chapters 
which  set  forth  principles  of  right  conduct, 
and  which  nevertheless  in  its  political  life, 
and  by  many  of  its  social  occurrences,  shows 
us  that  conformity  to  these  principles  is  any 
thing  but  complete."     He  even  thinks  that 
England  has  not  been  morally  benefitted  by 
the  preaching  of  centuries.     Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  churches  have  held  services  week 
after  week,  and  still  **  the  misconduct  is  so 
great,  that   society   is   endangered."      He 
thus  characterizes  the  proposition  of  those 
who  would  transfer  the  work  of  moral  in- 
struction  from   the  church    to  the  school. 
'*  Teaching  by  clergymen    not  having  the 
desired    efTect,    let    us    try    teaching    by 
school-masters.     Biblt-reading  from  a  pul- 
pit, with  the  accompaniment  of  imposing 
architecture,  painted  windows,  tombs,  and 
*  dim    religious  light'    having   proved  in- 
adequate, suppose  we  try  Bible-reading  in 
rooms   with    bare   walls,  relieved  only  by 
maps  and  drawings  of  animals.     Commands 
and  interdicts,  uttered  by  surpliced  priests, 
to  minds  prepared  by  chant  and  organ-peal, 
not  having  been  obeyed,  let  us  see  whether 
they  will  be  obeyed  when  mechanically  re- 
peated in  school-boy  sing-song  to  a  thread- 
bare usher,  amid  the  buzz  of  lesson-learning 
and  clatter  of  slates."     Now  all  this  is  gross 
exaggeration,   altogether    unbecoming   the 
dignity  of  a  philosopher.     And  the  assump- 
tion that  any  well-informed  person,  much 
less  whole  nations,  are  ignorant  of  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  moral  conduct  does  not  follow 
the  dry,  intellectual  apprehension  of  amoral 
precept  shows  a  narrowness  of  observation 
or  a  want  of  insight  into  the  judgments  of 
men  that  is  surprising  in  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence outside  of  a  hermit's  cell.     Besides, 
precepts  have  their  moral  value.     The  ethi- 
cal maxims  of  Confucius  may  be  lodged  in 
the  memory  of  a   Chinese   child  without 
influencing   his  conduct;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  ten  commandments  may  not 
be  taught  by  a  better  method  in  an  Ameri- 
can school  with  moral  profit.      The  truth  ist 
all  moral  leaching  musl  begin  with  precepts- 
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Unless  a  child  first  knows  what  is  right,  he 
can  have  no  feeling  respecting  it.  The  con- 
science when  analyzed  has  three  elements — 
knowing  the  right,  feeling  the  right,  and 
doing  the  right.  If  Mr.  Spencer  had  con- 
fined himself  to  a  criticism  of  the  few  who 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  first 
is  the  only  step  in  the  work  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, his  effort  would  have  been  commenda- 
ble; but  taking  his  article  as  it  stands,  it 
must  be  pronounced  a  striking  example  of 
ill-directed  sarcasm  and  poor  philosophy. 


GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


OF  our  public  school  system  we  Penn- 
sylvanians  are  justly  proud.  In  the 
perfectness  and  adaptability  of  its  plan,  in 
the  liberality  of  its  provisions,  it  certainly 
has  no  superior,  if  indeed  any  ec^ual,  in 
these  states.  Leading  educators  all  over 
our  country  and  in  other  countries  look 
upon  it  with  admiration,  and  borrow  from 
it  for  the  improvement  of  their  more  tem- 
porary and  unfinished  systems.  We  seem 
to  have  made  one  huge  stride  from  educa- 
tional chaos  into  general  order.  Are  we 
saying  too  much  ?  Look  at  it.  It  provides 
that  every  child  over  six  years  of  age, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  of 
one  nationality  or  another,  of  one  reli- 
gious faith  or  another,  or  yet  of  none, 
whether  temporarily  or  permanently  with 
us  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
thorough  instruction  in  such  branches  of 
learning  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
qualify  him  for  honorable  pursuits  •  in 
life;  and  that  this  opportunity  shall  not  be 
withheld  from  him  at  any  time  on  account 
of  age.  Those  great  minds  who  framed  this 
noble  system,  and  bravely  withstood  most 
formidable  opposition  in  carrying  it  into 
operation,  anticipated  the  growing  needs  of 
the  age.  They  wisely  built  for  other  times 
than  their  own.  They  gave  to  boards  of 
controllers  large  discretionary  powers.  They 
provided  that  not  only  certain  indispensa- 
ble branches  of  learning  should  be  taught, 
but  also  such  other  higher  branches  as 
boards  of  school  directors  may  require; 
placing  no  limit  whatever  on  the  grade  to 
which  the  public  school  may  attain.  It 
may  arise  nobly  in  its  strength  as  it  should, 
and  as  we  believe  it  finally  will  arise  until 
all  the  private  academies  of  the  land  shall 
pale  in  its  shadow. 

Private  institutions  of  learning  have  done 
a  noble  work — noble  men  and  women  are 


carrying  them  on.  But  what  we  need  is  to 
transform  the  private  into  the  public  enter- 
prise; to  transfer  the  talent,  and  skill  and 
energy  of  these  workers  into  another  chan- 
nel ;  to  make  them  more  eminently  public 
benefactors, — that  the  influx  of  their  teach- 
ing and  their  lives  may  be  felt,  not  only  in 
the  more  favored  homes  where  affluence  and 
comfort  abound,  but  also  to  reach  down  into 
the  abodes  of  penury,  and  privation,  until 
these  places,  now  intellectually,  morally  and 
socially  barren,  shall  blossom  with  intelli- 
gence and  virtue.  These  private  institu- 
tions have  grown  and  flourished  as  a  neces- 
sary result  of  our  failure  to  provide  public 
instruction  as  liberally  as  the  law  allows  us. 
We  have  not  fostered  our  public  schools  as 
we  should.  From  the  very  birth  of  the 
system,  it  has  been  vexed  with  enemies. 
Ignorance  has  sneered  at  it,  selfishness 
thrown  stumbling-blocks  in  its  way,  arro- 
gance has  withheld  its  support.  It  is  abused 
by  its  enemies,  crippled  by  its  adversaries, 
and  sometimes  stabbed  in  the  back  by  its 
avowed  friends.  In  consequence  of  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  encouragement  and  co-opera- 
tion it  has  failed  to  accomplish  half  what  it 
should.  The  public  school  generally  has 
been  rather  a  poor  school,  and  those  who 
have  been  able  have  demanded  something 
better  for  their  children,  and  that  demand 
has  been  supplied  by  the  boarding  school. 
Whenever  we  shall  have  liberality  enough, 
and  public  spirit  enough,  to  set  this  noble 
system  fairly  on  its  feet  it  will  be,  successful. 
What  are  the  objections  urged  against  the 
establishment  of  graded  public  schools? 

1.  They  cannot  be  located  wiihin  convenient  dis- 
tance for  all  the  eligible  pupils  of  the  district  to  at- 
tend. 

2.  They  would  not  take  the  place  of  boarding 
schools  and  academies,  and  we  should  still  have  to 
send  our  children  from  home. 

3.  They  are  too  expensive,  the  district  not  being 
able  to  procure  good  buildings,  good  teachers,  and 
sufficient  apparatus  to  carry  them  on. 

4.  And  chiefcst  of  all  objections  we  have  ever 
heard,  "  They  won't  work^ 

That  the  first  objection  is  reasonable  and 
somewhat  real,  must  be  admitted,  but  that  it 
is  so  formidable  as  not  to  be  overcome  by 
judicious  location  of  buildings,  I  deny. 
There  wmU  always  be  some  families  unfortu- 
nately located  with  reference  to  needful 
places  of  resort.  Some  may  have  to  travel 
ten  times  the  distance  others  do  to  attend 
church ;  but  for  this  reason  good  men  do 
not  withhold  their  support  and  encourage- 
ment when  a  church  is  to  be  established. 
No  public   institution  can   be   established 
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anywhere,  that  can  be  equally  accessible 
and  beneficent  to  all.  There  will  be  some 
distant,  undesirable  corners,  and  those  who 
consent  to  occupy  them  must  hold  themselves 
responsible  and  expect  to  overcome  the 
necessary  difficulties.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  graded  schools  are  practicable  in 
sparsely  settled  districts.  But  they  might 
be  established  in  most  townships  of  the 
several  thickly-settled  counties,  so  that  not 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  eligible  pupils  would 
have  to  travel  more  than  two  miles  to  reach 
them.  We  know  that  a  good  academy  will 
attract  day  students  within  a  circle  of  four 
or  ^s^  miles,  notwithstanding  the  cost  of 
sending  to  such  is  much  greater  than  would 
be  incurred  by  sending  to  a  public  school 
of  the  same  grade. 

The  second  objection,  that  they  would  not 
take  the  place  of  boarding  schools,  seems 
to  be  wholly  without  any  foundation  in 
reason.  If  as  good  buildings,  as  good  ap- 
paratus and  as  good  teachers  are  provided, 
the  boarding  school  can  certainly  claim  no 
advantage  over  them,  unless,  indeed,  it  can 
be  shown  that  there  is  some  advantage  in 
haying  our  children  to  board  and  lodge 
from  home.  We  would  not  advocate  the 
establishment  of  graded  schools  that  should 
deservedly  rank  lower  than  our  academies 
and  seminaries.  This  brings  us  to  the  third 
objection,  namely,  the  item  of  expense, 

VVe  freely  admit  that  our  public  school 
tax  would  be  increased,  but  we  would  be 
relieved  of  the  very  great  expense  of  educa- 
ting our  children  in  these  private  institu- 
tions. No  scheme  could  be  devised  more 
successful  to  cheapen  our  education  than 
the  establishment  of  graded  schools,  such 
as  would  answer  the  demands  of  the  times. 
Men  draw  their  purse-strings  tight,  and  com- 
mence to  howl  whenever  a  public  improve- 
ment in  any  direction  is  proposed.  But  all 
their  clamor  against  graded  schools  will 
never  equal  the  fury  of  their  opposition  to 
the  public  school  itself,  when  it  was  first  es- 
tablished. By  this  class  of  men  the  public 
school  system  of  our  commonwealth  which 
doe^  such  honor  to  the  state,  and  makes  us 
proud  that  we  are  Pennsylvanians,  was  op- 
posed with  so  much  energy  and  bitterness 
as  well  nigh  to  be  strangled  in  its  infancy, 
and  had  it  not  been  bravely  championed 
by  such  men  as  Wolf,  Stevens,  Breck,  Bur- 
rowes,  Worthington  and  Pollock,  it  might 
long  ago  have  been  shamefully  blotted  from 
our  statutes.  Notwithstanding  the  most  fu- 
rious opposition,  it  has  lived  on  and  grown 
each  year  in  public  favor,  until  the  childless 


millionaire  pays  his  school  tax  and  forgets 
to  grumble. 

The  effort  to  establish  graded  schools  is 
only  an  attempt  to  carry  this  system  higher, 
until  it  shall  give  to  every  child  within  our 
borders  a  good,  substantial  academic  educa- 
tion.    The  leading  educators  of  the  state 
see   clearly  that  this  is  a  '*consummalioa 
devoutly  to  be  wished,''  and  will  work  for 
it  until  it  is  accomplished.     However  men 
may  dread  their  increasing  school  tax,  they 
should  remember  that  the  corner-stone  of 
our  republican  edifice  is  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  and  that  no  nation  has 
ever  grown  poorer  or  weaker  by  fostering 
public  institutions  of  learning.      We  may 
perhaps  venture  to  economize  by  curtailing 
our  armies  and  navies.     We  would  doubt- 
less do  well  to  cheapen  our  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  better  still,  to  abandon  some  costly 
vices,  but  we  must  educate.  There  is  nothing 
more   dangerous  than  ignorance;   nothing 
more  costly  than  its  progeny,  vice.  The  law- 
less rabble  that  unprincipled   demagogues 
lead  and  make  furious  over  imagined  wrongs 
are  always  ignorant.     The  educating  of  the 
masses  is  our  cheapest  antidote  against  anar- 
chy and  disorder.     It  is  of  no  use  to  say 
we  are  not  our  brother's  keeper.     Not  our 
own  children  only,  but  all  the  children  of 
our  several  school  districts  are  in  our  keep- 
ing.    A  good,  substantial  education  is  the 
birthright   of   every   child    born   into  the 
world,  and  we  do  wisely  in  our  guardianship 
to  give  him  his  inheritanee.     It  is  a  penny- 
wise,   pound-foolish  policy   that  shuts  the 
school-room  door  and  opens  the  galeof  ihe 
almshouse,  the  jail   and   the   penitentiary. 
Proper   education,  such   as   developes  the 
whole  man  symmetrically,  the  moral  senti- 
ments  keeping  pace  with   the  intellectual 
faculties,  is  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  world 
at  any  needful  cost.    We  are  aware  that  our 
school  tax  grows   larger   and   larger  each 
year,  and    we   regard    it  a  cheering  sign. 
Whenever  this  order  of  things  shall  be  re- 
versed, as  a  people,  we  shall    be  on  the 
downward   road   to   ruin.     So  long  as  we 
aspire  to  better  things  we  must  reach  deeper 
into  our  pockets.     We  want  better  houses 
— we  must  pay  for  them.     We  want  better 
talent  in  our  teachers — we  must  buy  it.    If 
we   find    it   necessary  to   curtail,  we  must 
shorten  our  expenditures  somewhere  else. 
A  young  soul   reaching  for  knowledge, 
struggling  out  of  darkness  into  light,  is  a 
spectacle  so  sublime  that  the  bare  thought 
pf   withholding   knowledge    from  a  child 
seems  not  only  mean,  but   in   the  highest 
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sense  criminal.  No  bank  of  deposit  returns 
better  dividends  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
than  the  well-cultured  minds  of  our  sons  and 
daughters.  Hoard  your  estate  to  bequeath 
in  a  ponderous  will  to  ignorant  and  unculti- 
\'ated  heirsy  and  the  chances  are  they  will 
quarrel  over  it  and  waste  it  in  licentious 
prodigality. 

But  what  parent  that  has  struggled 
through  life,  and  kept  himself  poor  by 
educating  his  children,  has  not  been  proven 
wise,  and  called  blessed  by  his  posterity. 

To  the  vulgar  objection,  ''They  won't 
work,*'  we  willingly  assent,  provided  we  do 
not  intend  to  make  them  work.  The  plow 
will  not  work  without  the  driver  and  the 
team.  The  engine  will  ndt  work  without 
the  engineer,  nor  the  telegi-aph  without  the 
operator.  If  we  have  not  knowledge,  or 
energy,  or  -public  spirit  enough  to  make 
them  work,  of  course  they  must  fail.  But 
if  this  be  true,  it  only  reveals  our  own  weak- 
ness. If  we  are  not  capable  of  doing  this 
thing,  there  are  better,  and  wiser,  and 
stronger  men  who  are  thus  capable. 

Now  what  are  the  advantages  we  have  to 
oppose  to  these  objections  ? 

1.  That  all  the  children  of  the  district,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  would  have  as  good  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  English  education,  as 
is  now  enjoyed  by  the  favored  few,  who  alone  are 
able  to  patronize  private  institutions. 

2.  The  children  would  be  under  parental  care 
while  obtaining  their  education;  making  parents 
and  teachers  cooperate  with  one  another,  which  is  a 
moral  consideration  of  no  small  moment. 

3.  A  good  graded  school  in  the  district  cannot 
fail  lo  awaken  a  general  interest  among  the  people 
on  this  important  subject. 

4.  It  would  improve  the  primary  schools  by  di- 
minishing the  number  of  classes,  allowing  more 
time  in  the  hearing  of  classes,  which  is  felt  by  every 
good  teacher  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  thorough  teaching.  , 

5.  A  graded  school  would  exert  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence over  the  primary  schools  by  awakening  interest 
and  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  pros- 
pect of  promotion  into  the  higher  school  when 
thsy  shall  reach  a  certain  definite  point  in  their 
studies,  would  not  only  have  a  stimulating  influence, 
but  would  cultivate  a  desire  to  study  thoroughly,  and 
our  schools  would  rapidly  acquire  a  character  and 
interest  they  have  as  yet  never  had. 

6.  Such  an  institution  could  not  fail  to  exert  an 
healthful  moral  influence  in  the  community,  break- 
ing up,  to  some  extent  at  least,  that  exclusiveness 
which  will  ever  characterize  society,  where  the  poor 
are  denied  educational  advantages  which  the  rich 
enjoy;  and  which,  if  not  called  by  the  hateful  name, 
caste,  is  essentially  the  same  thing  in  a  mild  form, 
and  is  to  be  assiduously  guarded  against  by  all  who 
care  for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  republic. 

Finally,  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  needy 
children  round   about  us,  who,  not  being 


born  into  the  most  favored  homes,  may 
never  have  the  opportunities  for  culture  due 
to  their  human  nature  unless  furnished  by 
us,  let  us  appeal  to  that  public  spirit  which 
is,  after  all,  the  noblest  that  can  animate  the 
the  mind.  It  is  easy  and  good  for  us  to 
love  and  cherish  our  own  ;  but  that  yearn- 
ing which  reaches  out  the  helping  hand  to 
all  is  higher  and  better,  and  the  more  we 
cultivate  this  spirit  the  more  shall  our  influ- 
ence bless  the  world. 


ARITHMETICAL  REASONING. 


BY   PROF.    EDWARD    BROOKS. 


III.    REASONING  IN   THE   FUNDAMENTAL  OPER- 
ATIONS. 

SCIENCE,  as  already  stated,  consists  of 
ideas  and  truths.  Truths  are  derived 
either  by  intuition  or  reasoning.  Intuitive 
truths  come  either  by  the  ^intuitions  of  the 
Sense  or  the  Reason;  derivative  truths  by 
the  discussive  process  of  induction  or  deduc- 
tion. The  primary  ideas  of  arithmetic  are 
the  individual  numbers,  otUy  tiuo,  three;  its 
primary  truths  are  the  elementary  sums  and 
differences  of  addition  and  subtraction. 
How  are  these  primary  truths  derived,  is  a 
question  upon  which,  opinion  is  divided. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  claimed  that  they  are 
intuitive;  on  the  other,  that  they  are  de- 
rived by  reasoning.  Thws,  two  and  one  are 
three ;  three  and  two  are  five,  etc. ,  are  re- 
garded by  some  as  pure  axioms,  neither 
requiring  nor  admitting  of  a  demonstration  ; 
while  others  regard  them  as  deductions  from 
the  primary  process  of  counting.  Let  us 
examine  the  subject  somewhat  in  detail,  and 
also  consider  the  process  of  deriving  other 
truths  growing  out  of  these. 

Addition. — It  isgenerally  assumed  that  the 
primary  sums  of  the  addition  table  are 
axioms.  They  are  intuitive  truths,  growing 
out  of  an  analysis  of  our  conceptions  of  a 
number  into  its  parts,  or  a  synthesis  of  these 
parts  to  form  the  number.  Thus,  given 
the  conception  of  nine,  by  analysis  we  see 
that  it  consists  or  is  composed  oi  four  zxid, 
five,  or  given  y^z/r  and  fi7'e,  by  synthesis  we 
immediately  see  that  it  gives  a  combination 
of  nine  units,  or  is  equal  to  nine.  This  view 
is  maintained  by  some  eminent  logicians. 
'*Why  is  it,*'  says  Whewell,  *'that  three 
and  two  are  equal  to  four  and  one  ?  Because 
if  we  look  at  five  things  of  any  kind  we  see 
that  it  is  so.  The  five  are  four  and  one; 
they  are  also  three  and  two.     The  truth  of 
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our  assertion  is  involved  in  our  being  able 
to  conceive  the  number  five  at  all.  We  per- 
ceive this  truth  by  intuition^  for  we  cannot 
see,  or  imagine  we  see,  five  things,  without 
perceiving  also  that  the  assertion  above 
stated  is  true/' 

The  other  view  makes  counting  the  fun- 
damental process,  and  derives  the  judgments 
expressed  in  the  elementary  sums  by  infer- 
ence. Thus,  the  process  of  finding  the  sum 
oi  five  and  /our  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

« 

The  sum  of  Jir'e  and  /our  is  that  number  which  is 
four  units  after  five  ; 

By  counting  we  find  that  the  number  four  units 
after  five  is  nine  ; 

Hence  the  sum  oi  five  and  /our  is  nine. 

This  is  a  valid  syllogism  and  shows  that 
the  sums  might  be  thus  obtained,  whether 
they  are  actually  so  obtained  or  not.  It 
may  be  objected,  however,  that  they  can  be 
obtained  only  in  one  way,  and  if  intuitive, 
then  it  is  not  possible  to  derive  them  by 
any  process  of  reasoning.  This  does  not 
follow,  for  we  can  often  obtain,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  a  truth  which  we  could 
also  derive  in  some  other  wav.  If  we  dis- 
cover  a  new  metal,  it  can  be  immediately 
inferred  that  heat  will  expand  it,  since  heat 
expands  all  metals,  which  is  a  process  of  de- 
ductive reasoning.  This  truth  may  also  be 
obtained  by  direct  exjJeriment.  Many  ex- 
amples may  be  given  to  show  that  a  truth 
may  be  derived  by  reasoning,  which  might 
also  be  derived  in  some  other  way. 

These  fundamental  truths  may  be  used  in 
obtaining  the  relations  of  different  combina- 
tions of  numbers,  and  such  an  operation 
will  be  a  process  of  reasoning.  Thus  it  is 
not  evident  to  the  learner,  neither  is  it  in- 
tuitive with  any  one,  that  7  plus  2  equals  4 
plus  5,  or,  what  is  less  readily  seen,  that  25 
plus  37  equals  19  plus  43."  These  are  not 
axioms,  since  they  cannot  be  seen  to  be  true 
without  an  examination  of  the  grounds  of 
the  relation.  The  process  of  reasoning  to 
prove  the  propositions  is  as  follows  :  7  plus 
2  equals  9 ;  but  4  plus  5  equals  9  ;  therefore, 
7  plus  2  equals  4  plus  5  ;  or,  as  Whewill 
puts  it,  thus :  7  equals  4  and  3,  therefore  7 
and  2  equals  4  and  3  and  2  ;  and  because  3 
and  2  are  5,  7  and  2  equals  4  and  5.  In  the 
former  case  the  result  depends  on  the  axiom, 
**  Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other;"  in  the  latter  case 
the  reasoning  process  is  based  upon  the 
axiom,  *MVhen  equals  are  added  to  equals, 
the  wholes  are  equals.'*  It  will  be  noticed 
that  Whewell's  method  of  proof  ib  very  simi- 
lar to  the  ordinary  demonstration  of  the 


theorem  that  "  when  one  straight  line  meets 
another  straight  line  the  sum  of  the  two 
angles  equals  two  right  angles." 

That  this  is  a  valid  process  of  reasoning  is 
evident  from  its  similarity  to  the  geometri- 
cal process,  A  plus  B  equals  C ;  but  D  plus 
E  equals  C ;  therefore,  A  plus  B  equals  D 
plus  E.  It  is  readily  seen  that  many  such 
cases  will  arise  in  which  the  operations  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  notation  em- 
ployed, from  wTiich  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  is  reasoning  in  addition  in  pure 
arithmetic.  When  we  proceed  to  the  addi- 
tion of  large  numbers,  expressed  by  the 
Arabic  system,  which  may  not  be  regarded 
as  pure  arithmetic,  we  base  the  operation  upon 
the  axiom  that  the  sum  of  several  numbers 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  parts  of  those 
numbers.  That  the  derivation  of  a  result 
from  this  general  axiomatic  principle  is  a 
process  of  reasoning,  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  is  competent  to  understand 
in  what  reasoning  consists. 

Subtraction. — Subtraction,  like  addition, 
embraces  two  cases,  the  finding  of  the  differ- 
ence between  numbers  independently  of  the 
notation  employed  to  express  them,  that  is 
the  elementary  difference  of  the  subtraction 
table,  and  the  finding  of  the  difference  be- 
tween large  numbers  expressed  in  the  Arabic 
system.  The  elementary  differences  in 
subtraction  may  be  obtained  in  two  ways. 
First,  we  may  find  the  difference  between 
two  numbers  by  counting  off  from  the  lar- 
ger number  as  many  units  as  are  contained 
in  the  smaller  number.  Thus,  if  we  wish 
to  subtract  /our  from  nine  we  may  begin  at 
nine,  and  count  backward  /our  units,  and 
find  we  reach  ^z^^',  and  thus  see  that/?//'' 
from  nine  leaves  five.  The  other  method 
consists  in  deriving  the  elementary  differen- 
ces by  in/ere  nee  /rom  the  elementary  sums. 
The  former  method  is  regarded  by  some  as 
intuitive  ;  although  it  admits  of  a  syllogistic 
statement,  the  latter  method,  without  doubt, 
involves  a  process  of  reasoning. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  we  wish  to  find  the 
difference  between  nine  and  five.  The  ordi- 
nary process  of  thought  is  as  follows :  Since 
y^///-added  iofive  equals  nine,  nine  diminished 
hy  five  equals  /our.  This  process,  put  in  the 
formal  manner  of  the  syllogism,  is  as  follows: 

The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  a  number 
which  added  to  the  less  will  equal  the  greater ; 

But  four  added  to  the  five,  the  less,  equals  nine, 
the  greater ; 
Therefore}0«r  is  the  difference  between  nine  and/i'^ 

This,  of  course,  is  too  formal  for  ordinary 
language,  but  is  all  implied  in  the  practical 
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form,  ^*five  from  nine  \eaives/ot4ry  si  nee  ^^r 
and /our  3iTQ  m'ne.^*  In  subtracting  large 
numbers  expressed  by  the  Arabic  system  of 
notation,  we  proceed  upon  the  principle  that 
the  difference  between  the  parts  of  num- 
bers equals  the  difference  between  the  num- 
bers themselves,  which  shows  that  the  pro- 
cess is  one  of  deduction. 

Multiplication. — Multiplication;  like  addi- 
tion and  subtraction,  embraces  two  cases — 
the  finding  of  the  elementary  products  of 
the  multiplication  table,  and  the  use  of  these 
in  ascertaining  the  product  of  two  numbers 
expressed  by  the  Arabic  system.  The  ele- 
mentary products  are  obtained  by  deduction 
from  the  elementary  sums  of  addition.  Thus, 
in  obtaining  the  product  oi  three  times  four, 
the  logical  form  of  thought  is  as  follows : 

Three  Xvoicsfour  are  the  sum  of  three  fours  ; 
But  the  sum  of  three  fours  is  tioehe  ; 
Hence  three  times  four  are  hvelve. 

The  first  premise  is  an  immediate  infer- 
ence from  the  definition  of  multiplication  ; 
the  second  premise  we  know  to  be  true  from 
addition  ;  the  conclusion  is  a  deductive  in- 
ference from  the  two  premises.  In  the  com- 
mon form  of  thought  we  omit  one  of  the 
premises,  saying,  '*  three  times  four  are 
twelve,  since  the  sum  of  three  fours  is 
twelve.*'  The  multiplication  of  large  num- 
bers depends  on  these  elementary  products 
thus  derived  by  deduction,  and  also  employs 
the  principle,  that  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  the  parts  equals  the  whole  product. 

Division. — The  reasoning  in  division  is 
similar  to  that  in  multiplication.  The  ele- 
mentary quotients  of  the  division  table  may 
be  obtained  in  two  distinct  ways:  hy  sub- 
fraction  ox  reverse  multiplication,  but  in  either 
case,  they  are  an  inference  from  things  al- 
ready known,  and  are  thus  derived  by  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning.  By  the  method  of  sub- 
traction we  say,  ^^four  is  contained  in  tivelve 
three  times,  since  four  can  be  subtracted  from 
twelve  three  times  ;^'  by  the  method  of  re- 
verse multiplication  we  say,  ^^ four  is  con- 
tained in  twelve,  three  times,  since  three 
times  four  are  twelve.'^  Each  of  these  may 
be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  as 
in  multiplication.  The  division  of  larger 
numbers  is  based  on  these  elementary  (luo- 
tients,  and  also  upon  the  principle  that  the 
sum  of  the  partial  quotients  equals  the  entire 
quotient. 

The  view  here  given  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  the  elementary  products  and  quotients 
may  be  presented  in  another  way.  When 
we  begin  addition  we  have  no  idea  of  mul- 
tiplication ;  by  and  by  the  idea  of  2, product 


arises  in  the  mind,  and  it  is  immediately 
seen  that  the  product  of  the  number  is  the  sum 
arising  from  taking  one  nuf?iber  as  many  times 
as  there  are  units  in  another.  Suppose  then 
we  wish  to  know  the  product  of  3  times  4, 
we  reason  as  follows  : 

The  product  of  3  times  4  equals  the  sum  of  4  taken 
3  limes ; 

But  the  sum  of  4  taken  5  limes  we  find  is  12 
Hence,  the  product  of  3  times  4  equals  12. 

Primary  quotients  may  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  both  are  valid  forms  of 
reasoning.  But  whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  origin  of  the  elementary  truths  of  the 
fundamental  operations — and  the  fact  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  indicates  a  reason  for 
it — it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  by  one  who 
will  examine  that  there  is  reasoning  in  the 
processes  growing  out  of  these  fundamental 
operations,  and  also  those  which  have  their 
origin  in  comparison.  These  fundamental 
judgments  of  the  tables  of  the  four  ''ground 
rules**  are  committed  to  memory  and  are 
employed  in  the  reasoning  processes  by 
which  we  derive  other  truths  in  the  science. 

As  we  leave  the  fundamental  operations, 
however,  the  processes  of  reasoning  grow 
more  and  more  distinct.  As  each  new  idea 
is  presented  new  truths  arise  intuitively, 
which  become  the  basis  for  the  derivation  of 
other  truths,  the  same  as  in  geometry.  To 
illustrate,  take  the  subject  of  greatest  com- 
mon divisoi.  As  soon  as  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mon divisor  is  clearly  apprehended,  several 
truths  are  perceived  as  growing  immediately 
out  of  this  conception.  These  truths  are 
intuitively  apprehended,  and  are  i\\t  axioms 
pertaining  to  the  subjects.  From  these  self- 
evident  truths  we  proceed  to  other  truths  by 
a  process  of  reasoning  usually  called  demon- 
stration. Thus,  in  the  subject  of  greatest 
common  divisor  we  have  tljese  axioms : 

1 .  A  divisor  of  a  nitmber  is  a  divisor  of  any  number 
of  times  that  Number. 

2.  A  common  divisor  of  several  numbers  is  the  pro- 
duct of  some  of  the  common  factors  of  these  numbers. 

3.  The  f^'r^atest  common  divisor  of  scire ral  numbers 
is  the  product  of  ail  the  common  prime  factors  of  those 
numbers. 

4.  The  greatest  common  divitor  of  several  numbers 
contains  no  factors  but  those  which  are  common  to  ail 
the  numbers. 

These  truths  are  self-evident  and  neces- 
sary, and  are  seen  to  be  so  as  soon  as  a  clear 
idea  of  the  subject  is  attained.  They  may 
be  illustrated,  but  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
They  bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the 
arithmetical  conception  of  greatest  common 
divisor  that  the  axioms  of  geometry  do  to 
some  of  the  geometrical  conceptions.  Thus, 
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in  geometry,  as  soon  as  we  have  the  concep- 
tion of  a  circle,  it  is  intuitively  seen  that  all 
the  radii  are  equal  to  each  other;  or  that  the 
radius  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  diameter^ 
etc.  Such  truths  are  made  the  basis  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  we  derive  the  other 
truths  relating  to  the  circle.  If  the  process 
of  obtaining  these  derivative  truths  in  ge- 
ometry is  regarded  as  reasoning,  surely  the 
similar  processes  in  arithmetic  are  also  rea- 
soning. 

Having  a  clear  conception  of  the  idea  of 
greatest  common  divisor,  and  of  the  self- 
evident  truths^  or  axioms,  belonging  to  it, 
we  are  prepared  to  derive  other  truths  re- 
lating to  the  subject,  by  the  process  of  rea- 
soning. As  an  example  of  a  truth  derived 
by  demonstration,  take  the  following  :  The 
greatest  common  diznsor  of  tivo  quantities  is  a 
divisor  of  their  sum  and  their  difference. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  theorem, 
take  any  two  numbers  as  20  and  12.  We 
find  the  greatest  common  divisor  to  be  4. 
Then  by  a  previous  course  of  reasoning  we 
know  that  20  is  5  times  4  and  12  is  3  times 
4.     We  then  reason  as  follows  : 

The  sum  of  the  two  numbers  equals  5  times  4  plus 
3  times  4,  or  8  times  4; 

But  4,  the  G.  C.  D.,  is  evidently  a  divisor  of  8 
times  4 ; 

Hence,  4,  the  G.  C.  D.,  is  a  divisor  of  the  sum  of 
the  two  numbers. 

In  this  syllogism**  8  times  4*'  is  the  mid- 
dle term,  the  '*sum  of  the  two  numbers'* 
the  major  tenn,  and  **  4,  the  G.  C.  D,"  the 
minor  term,  and  the  syllogism  is  entirely 
valid.  In  a  similar  manner  we  may  prove 
that  the  G.  C.  D.  is  a  divisor  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  numbers.  The  method  of 
reasoning  with  20  and  12  is  seen  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  iwo  numbers  having  a  com- 
mon divisor  ;  hence  the  truth  is  general. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  reasoning  in  arithmetic  consists  in 
changing  the  form  of  a  quantity,  so  that  we 
may  see  a  property  which  was  concealed  in 
a  previous  form,  and  then  inferring  that  it 
belongs  also  to  the  quantity  in  its  first  form, 
since  the  value  of  the  quantity  is  not  changed 
by  changing  its  form. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  science  of  arithme- 
tic, like  geometry,  consists  of  ideas  and 
truths ;  that  some  of  these  truths  are  self- 
evident,  and  others  are  derived  by  a  process 
of  reasoning;  and  that  the  process  of  reason- 
ing in  the  two  sciences  is  similar.  We  pro- 
ceed now  to  consider  some  of  these  forms 
of  reasoning,  and  especially  the  subject  of 
arithmetical  analysis,  which  will  be  treated 
in  the  next  article. 


THE  STATE   IN  ITS   RELATION  TO 
HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


ANEW  building  for  Michigan  Univer- 
sity was  dedicated  at  Ann  Arbor,  on 
the  fifth  of  November  last.  We  have  no 
room  to  describe  the  ceremonies  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion,  but  refer  to  the 
matter  here  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  address  of  President  Andrew  D.  White, 
of  Cornell  University,  the  principal  orator 
of  the  day,  which  will  be  found  below. 

President  White  ably  discusses  a  subject 
just  now  of  great  interest  to  the  friends  of 
public  education,  and  soon  to  become  of 
even  greater  interest;  Is  an  American  state 
to  limit  free  education  to  the  bare  elements 
of  knowledge — to  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic ?  Or,  is  the  effort  to  be  made  by  our 
several  state  governments  to  make  education 
free  to  the  greatest  extent  pos.sible?  Presi- 
dent White,  notably  in  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard,  holds  the  latter,  the 
broader  view.  He  may  be  in  error  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  opinions  he  expresses, 
but  his  main  argument  is  strong  and  truly 
American. 

PRESIDENT  WHITE'S  ADDRESS. 
Ladies  aKu  Genti.emen. — Called  to  address  the 
students  and  friends  of  the  university  founded  by  the 
nation,  sealed  within  walls  reared  by  the  stale,  it 
seems  to  be  most  fitting  that  I  should  speak  upon  the 
subject:  "The  True  Policy  of  National  and  State 
Dealings  with  Advanced  Education."  But  I  have 
not  considered  iitness  alone.  It  is  a  subject  thai 
ought  to  be"liscussed.  Scarcely  any  other  question 
fraught  with  such  mighty  consequences  to  society  is 
in  such  a  hopelessly  unsettled,  nebulous  state.  In  the 
long  history  of  what  states  have  done  and  given  for 
the  cause  of  higher  education,  their  action  has  not 
been  the  dictate  of  the  higher  reason,  but  the  result  of 
importunity  here  and  importunity  there.  Michigan 
has,  indeed,  been  guided  by  a  more  enlightened 
sense  of  duty  in  dealing  with  this  educational  pro- 
blem, and  most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  you  on 
this  evidence  of  that  fact.  No  part  of  our  national 
history  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  of  its  unsci- 
entific, unsystematic  advanced  instruction. 

NECESSITY   OF  CON'CENTRATION. 

We  received  from  the  Old  \Vorld  a  monastic 
system  of  education — whether  that  was  the  best 
under  the  circumstances  then  and  there  prevailing, 
is  not  now  under  discussion.  It  had  the  merit  of 
concentration.  It  has  been  supplanted  by  a  system 
which  has  been  an  unbroken  history  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  means  of  education,  both  primary  and  ad- 
vanced. Every  thoughtful  nlan  who  carefully  surveys 
the  field,  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  aggregation  of 
means  is  necessary  to  the  higher  education,  and  dis- 
tribution necessaiy  to  the  lower.  In  order  that  the 
greatest  number  might  be  educated,  th^  resources  for 
that  purpose  have  been  divided  up  and  scattered 
purposely,  persistently  and  ruinously.  The  latest 
educational  statistics  show  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  over  400  institutions  called  colleges  or 
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universities,  though  you  can  count  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  the  *iuniber  entitled  to  either  name. 

SAD   CONDITION   OF  AMERICAN   COLLEGES. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  prospects  of  advanced  in- 
struction in  America  are  saddening,  its  present  con- 
dition is  mortifying.  "Within  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  many  institutions  of 
learning,  to  study  carefully  their  workings  and 
observe  their  tendencies.  The  case  is  bad  enough 
with  colleges  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  but 
I  confess  that  while  addressing  those  in  the  west  my 
heart  often  sinks  within  me.  I  have  found  magnifi- 
cent railroad  depots,  rivaling  the  grandest  architec- 
tural monuments  of  the  ancients,  and  have  been 
welcomed  into  hotels  costing  more  money  than  all 
the  colleges  in  the  state  together.  Without  flattery, 
I  may  say  that  as  I  return  and  look  upon  your  pros- 
perous union  schools,  your  normal  schools,  and, 
above  all,  your  state  university,  I  have  taken  courage 
again. 

PRIVATE   MUNIFICENCE   INSUFFICIENT. 

In  hope  of  suggesting  some  thoughts  that  these 
young  men  may  profitably  carry  into  their  several 
fie  ds  of  educational  duly,  1  wish  to  support  very  briefly 
the  proposition  that  provision  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  institutions  for  advanced  instruc- 
tion must  be  made  by  state  and  national  govern- 
ments. It  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done.  l3espite 
the  views  advanced  by  President  Eliot,  in  his  late 
address  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  private  munificence  is  not 
equal  to  the  emergency.  I  challenge  him  or  any 
other  10  point  to  a  single  prosperous  educational  in- 
stitution that  is  not  indebted  to  public  aid  in  some 
shape.  Advanced  education  is  becoming  more 
costly  every  day.  It  requires  large  collections  of 
books  and  instruments;  large  collections  of  geologi- 
cal and  botanical  specimens ;  large  collections  of  ap- 
paratus for  the  illustration  of  physics,  astronomy  and 
chemistry ;  large  collections  of  paintings,  statues  and 
medallions ;  grounds,  halls,  museums,  gymnasiums, 
etc.,  beyond  what  private  munificence  can  furnish. 
It  has  not  furnished  them  in  the  past,  and  if  it  has 
not  in  the  past,  it  will  not  in  future. 

PUBLIC  MUNIFICENCE  STIMULATES   PRIVATE. 

President  Eliot  in  his  address  takes  the  ground 
indirectly  that  the  whole  matter  of  higher  education 
should  be  left  to  the  people,  that  experience  teaches 
them  to  give  liberally  for  its  support,  and  that  pri- 
vate institutions  stimulate  private  munificence.  Let 
us  confront  these  statements  with  the  facts.  In  1862, 
a  law  was  passed  making  certain  appropriations  of 
land  to  the  several  states  lor  the  purpose  of  founding 
educational  institutions,  not  merely  colleges  proper, 
hut  scientific  ant  industrial  schools.  To  these  same 
institutions,  thus  founded  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, over  $5,000,000  have  since  been  given  by  pri 
vatc  munificence  in  addition  to  the  public  appropria- 
tions. The  state  of  New  York  made  cjrtain  appro- 
priations for  the  founding  of  a  university  at  Cornell. 
In  six  years  from  that  date  Cornell  had  received  cash 
gifts  from  private  sources  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,- 
000,  But  for  the  state  aid  not  a  cent  of  this  would 
have  been  realized.  I  maintain  that  public  munifi- 
cence not  only  stimulates  private  munificence,  but 
that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  private  munificence 
can  be  wisely  directed  and  profitably  aggregated. 

SECrARIAN   SCATTER MENT. 

See  how  private  contributions  are  scattered  and 
frittered  away  on  sectarian  colleges.  Against  these 
denominational  institutions,  as  such,  I  have  not  a  word 


to  say.  They  have  done  and  are  doing  a  noble  work . 
I  only  refer  to  them  as  illustrations  of  the  way  great 
energies  may  be  misdirected  and  ample  means  mis 
applied,  where  there  is  not  a  central  nucleus  fur- 
nished about  which  private  contributions  may  aggre- 
gate. In  a  far-famed  institution  in  a  city  not  very 
far  to  the  west,  is  a  splendid  telescope,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  costly  in  the  world,  the  gift  of  a 
large  hearted  patron  of  the  institution ;  but  there  is 
no  provision  for  its  public  use,  or  for  a  man  capable 
of  using  it ;  no  corresponding  gift  of  the  apparatus 
which  should  accompany  it,  and  there  it  lies  idle  and 
practically  valueless.  In  another  far-famed  college 
in  the  east  is  a  splendid  and  costly  observatory,  the 
gift  of  a  friend,  which  has  stood  empty  year  after 
year,  and  is  destined  to  remain  so,  simply  because 
private  liberality  has  made  no  provision  for  its  equip- 
ment. Another  institution — I  am  simply  stating 
facts  which  have  come  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion— another  institution  has  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete herbariums  in  the  world,  which  is  worthless, 
because  the  institution  cannot  support  a  department 
of  botany.  Still  another  college  has  a  magnificent 
collection  of  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens, 
which,  for  all  practical  pui poses,  might  as  well  have 
remained  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for  there 
is  no  botanical  department  and  no  professor  of  geology 
to  use  them.  These  are  but  a  sample  of  the  facts 
which  might  be  adduced  to  show  how  individual  ef- 
fort may  be  wasted  through  lack  of  intelligent  super- 
vision. Let  the  slate  organize  and  endow  an  insti- 
tution, and  then  business  men  can  feel  assured  that 
their  additional  contributions  will  not  be  lost  through 
lack  of  co-operation. 

THE  ONLY    REPUBLICAN   METHOD. 

I  agree  also  that  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
advanced  instruction  by  the  state,  possibly  by  the 
nation,  is  the  only  truly  republican  or  democratic 
method.  Their  establishment  and  maintenance  by 
individual  or  private  corporations  is  arisrocratic  in 
principle  and  in  practice.  Of  all  undemocratic,  illogi  • 
cal  systems,  that  one  which  allows  a  dead  testator  to 
reach  out  a  cold  hand  from  the  grave  and  chill  for 
years  institutions  just  warming  into  life,  is  mostiun- 
republican  and  repulsive.  The  only  manly  way  is 
for  the  people  to  say  that  their  colleges  and  public 
institutions  shall  be  provided  with  the  best  possible 
facilities  for  meeting  the  highest  demands  of  the  age 
and  commonwealth,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  fet- 
tered by  or  rely  upon  any  individual,  living  or  dead. 
You  have  just  joined  with  your  worthy  Governor 
here  in  celebrating  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  capitol  building  at  Lansing,  destined,  I 
hope,  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 
Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  using  state  aid  the 
Governor  had  invited  benevolent  citizens  to  make 
contributions  wherewith  to  build  a  state  capitol.  One 
wants  a  Gothic  tower  of  brick ;  one  wants  a  Corin- 
thian column  of  marble  here,  another  wants  a  Doric 
column  of  freestone  there ;  no  one  would  look  so 
low  as  front  steps  to  climb  up  by,  and  it  would  pro- 
bal)ly  have  to  go  without  any;  one  contributes  a 
stained  glass  window,  and  another  puts  a  door  in  the 
side  fronting  his  own  residence.  Suppose  further, 
that  these  generous  contributors  regulate  in  their  sev- 
eral wills  how  the  new  state  house  shall  be  kept,  and 
what  manner  of  business  shall  be  conducted  in  it  for 
ages  after  they  are  dead.  What  would  you  say  to 
private  munificence  in  that  case  ?  If  it  is  not  tolera- 
ted in  mere  structures  of  wood  and  of  stone,  much 
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less  should  it  be  suffered  to  mar  and  destroy  that 
other  struct uie  reared  of  living  hone  and  brain,  the 
educational  system  of  the  state. 

RELATIONS  OF   HIGHER   SCHOOLS. 

Again,  the  state  should  foster  and  buildup  schools 
for  higher  instruction,  for  in  this  way  alone  can  the 
public  school  system  be  made  efficient.  It  is  asked, 
can  any  system  of  higher  education  be  built  by  en- 
tail ?  Do  we  not  see  ihe  result  of  this  "in  and  in 
breeding"  in  schools  which  look  their  teachers  only 
from  one  institution  ?  In  order  to  have  the  common 
school  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  must  have  a  higher 
school  to  throw  light  down  into  it.  The  lack  of 
qualifications  in  teachers  of  common  schools  is 
lamentable.  I  have  myself,  in  conducting  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  this  university,  rejected  teach- 
ers for  the  grossest  blunders  in  grammar,  in  geogra- 
phy, and  even  in  orthography ;  ignorant  of  things  a 
child  should  know.  To  be  an  ellicient  teacher,  it  is 
not  enough  that  a  man  should  hear  recitations  from 
a  text-book  ;  he  must  be  a  living  text-book  himself. 
Why  was  it  that  the  exhibitors  of  our  boasted  "  free 
school"  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  felt  like  burning 
the  building?  It  was  because  the^  found  their  Old 
World  rivals  furnished  the  lowest  schools  with  the 
best  teachers.  To  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications, 
the  lowest  schools  must  be  made  part  and  parcel  of 
the  highest.  Indeed,  there  is  no  dividing  line  between 
them.  As  well  might  you  remove  the  stalk  and  ex- 
pect the  buds  and  flowers  to  continue  expanding  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  When  you  can  suc- 
ceed in  raising  leaves  without  branches,  or  fruit 
without  trees  or  other  support,  then,  and  not  before, 
can  you  build  up  efficient  common  schools  without 
reference  to  higher  institutions. 

COST  OF   IGNORANCE. 

The  material  progress  of  the  country  demands  that 
the  state  make  provision  for  the  higher  education.  Sete 
on  every  hand  the  millions  of  dollars  squandered  by 
unscientific  engineers.  I  have  seen  the  traffic  of  a 
whole  city  stopped  for  days  together  because  nobody 
could  be  found  able  to  construct  a  skew  arch  bridge. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  on  public 
business  one  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  na- 
tional ship  which  carried  us  out  had  been  newly  fur- 
nished with  engines  and  machinery  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $1,000,000,  and  yet  we  were  so  long  making 
a  five  days'  voyage  that  on  landing  we  found  our 
honored  obituaries  in  most  of  the  newspapers.  On 
our  return  the  engines  and  machinery  were  con- 
demned as  faulty  in  construction,  and  were  sold  for 
$50,000 — loss  on  that  single  transaction  sufficient  to 
rear  a  better  equipped  school  for  the  education  of 
civil  engineers  than  the  world  has  ever  seen.  A  few 
years  ago  some  speculators  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered a  valuable  gold  mine  in  California,  and 
commenced  selling  stock  in  it  at  an  assumed  value  of 
$1,000,000.  Mr.  Clarence  King,  an  expert  mineralo- 
gist, by  easy,  but  sure  tests,  found  there  was  no  gold 
there  save  what  had  been  purposely  put  there,  and  the 
rich  harvest  of  the  swindlers  was  at  an  end.  How 
many  millions  of  dollars  he  has  since  saved  to  inno- 
cent parties  by  his  expose  of  the  Nevada  diamond 
hoax,  it  is  impossible  to  compute.  An  eastern  capital- 
ist was  on  the  point  of  investing  in  an  iron  mine  in 
Northern  Europe.  A  sample  of  the  ore  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  professor  in  the  Scientific  School  at  Yale, 
who  applied  the  proper  chemical  tests,  and  found  so 
large  a  proportion  of  titanium  in  it  as  to  render  the  ore 
practically  worthless.    The  professor's  bill  was  $200; 


the  amount  he  saved  the  capitalist  was  $530.ood. 
Scarcely  a  month  passes  without  a  frightful  catalogue 
of  losses  of  life  and  property  through  insufficient 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  civil  and  mining  engineers. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

We  may  hope  to  see  the  day  when  we  shall  have 
schools  of  applied  science  tomeet  the  demands  of  all 
branches  of  industry.  You  are  inclined  to  have  your 
fun  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  afford  plenty  of  material  for  ridi- 
cule. But  you  who  live  to  see — as  some  of  you  will — 
a  population  of  ioo,ooo,coo  in  this  country,  will  find 
agriculture  something  very  different  from  what  it  now 
is.  Science  must  be  applied  to  it,  and  in  entering 
upon  this  almost  unexploied  field  the  cfficienc)'  of 
•an  agricultural  college  is  clearly  not  to  be  gauged  by 
the  number  of  its  pupils.  The  researches  made  in 
the  Sheffield  school  at  New  Haven  have  already 
repaid  more  than  the  entire  outlay  in  all  such  schools 
in  the  countiy.  The  nation  at  large  receives  the 
benefits,  and  the  nation,  not  individual  munificence, 
must  provide  and  maintain  these  polytechnic  schools. 

SOCIAL   SCIFNCE. 

The  social  interests  of  the  country  demand  that  the 
state  provide  for  advanced  education.  Year  after 
year  our  legislators  come  together  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  pauperism,  of  crime,  and  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  lunatics,  the 
idiotic,  and  the  outcast.  I  speak  from  cxperiente 
when  I  say  legislation  on  these  most  important  sub- 
jects is  blind.  We  legislated  industriously  one  win- 
ter for  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  establish- 
ment for  lunatics,  and  when  all  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  its  occupancy,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
had  been  expended  upon  it,  we  discovered  radical 
faults  in  it  which  necessitated  its  reconstruction. 
Social  science  demand.^  more  study  than  ever  before, 
and  the  consequence  of  mistakes  in  it  cannot  be 
measured  by  any  pecuniary  standard.  That  would 
be  small  indeed,  compared  to  the  injustice,lhe  suffer- 
ing, physical  and  mental,  that  may  be  entailed  by 
inconsiderate  legislation. 

REPUBLICANISM  ON   TRIAL. 

Political  interests  of  the  highest  sort  demand  it.  It 
is  said  "  Republicanism  is  on  trial"  in  this  country 
Have  you  ever  considered  what  that  means?  It  is 
not  whether  our  poor  institutions  •*  linger  on"  awhile 
longer.  The  question  is.  What  sort  of  a  civilization 
are  you  to  have  ?  Civilization,  according  to  Guizol, 
is  the  development  of  the  individual  and  of  society, 
to  see  noble  things  done  and  thought  in  past  genera- 
tions, and  to  profit  by  them.  Without  state  provision 
for  such  advanced  instruction  no  civilization  can  fol- 
low; with  it  there  is  everything  to  bl  hoped. 

PROSPERITY  OF  STATE   INSTITUTIONS. 

Finally,  the  state  should  foster  high  schools  and 
colleges,  because  the  system  has  worked  well.  Point, 
if  you  can,  to  institutions  planted  and  wateied  solely 
by  individuals  that  succeed  better  than  those  planted 
by  state  aid.  1  need  hardly  express  my  conviction 
here  that  no  private  corporation  could  have  made  the 
same  amount  of  money  go  farther  or  yield  l)etter  re- 
sults than  have  the  appropriations  made  in  aid  of 
Michigan  University.  Cornell  is  another  conspicu- 
ous example  of  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  oi  a 
state  institution,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  colleges, 
as  a  class,  which  are  founded  or  endowed  by  state 
munificence. 

THE  LAISSEZ  FAIRE  ARGUMENT. 

I  come  now  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  objections 
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urged  ag.iinst  state  aid  to  educational  institutions, 
and  the  first  is  the  laissez  fairs  argument;  that  is, 
that  educational  matters  regulate  themselves,  and  the 
objectors  deprecate  any  interference  with  the  great 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  A  very  little  reflection 
will  convince  any  fair-minded  person  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  does  not  apply  in  the  case  at  all. 
Some  of  you  young  gentlemen  doubtless  flatter  your- 
selves that  you  are  **  patronizing"  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, though  the  plain  fact  is,  the  cost  of  your  instruc- 
tion is  two-thirds  more  than  your  tuition;  and  if  in- 
struction were  actually  brought  down  to  a  money 
equivalent,  the  effect  would  be  to  drive  two-thirds  of 
ihe  students  away  from  this  institution.  I  confess  I 
was  amazed  when  President  Eliot  took  this  ground. 
It  looks  very  much  like  kicking  the  ladder  down  by 
which  one  has  ascended;  for  Harvard  itself  began 
with  a  state  grant,  and  has  built  up  its  present  vast 
fortune  by  the  most  persistent  applications  for  public 
and  stale  and  national  aid.  Prof.  Agassiz's  famous 
dred;;ing  expedition  was  in  aid  of  science  in  general 
and  the  museum  at  Harvard  in  particular.  Even  if 
Harvard  had  never  received  a  cent  from  the  public 
treasury,  that  would  be  no  argument  against  other 
institutions  doing  so.  It  has  had  200  years  in  which 
to  grow,  and  that,  too,  undtr  the  shadow  of  one  of 
the  greatest  aggregations  of  wealth  in  the  country. 
Other  colleges  are  not  so  situated,  and  if  they  were, 
they  could  hardly  afford  to  wait  two  centuries  for  the 
slow^  accumulation  of  private  gifts  to  render  them  ef- 
ficient, 

OBJECnONS  ANSWERED. 

Then,  there  is  the  demagogue's  argument,  **  state 
institutions  are  for  rich  men's  sons."  Poor  as  this 
objection  i§,  we  are  compelled  to  hear  it  and  notice 
it  with  the  rest.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  the  objec- 
tor that  the  rich  man  can  send  his  sons  to  other 
states  or  to  Europe  to  be  educated,  while  the  poor 
man  cannot  ?  Without  institutions  built  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  poor  men  stand  no  chance 
of  getting  a  higher  education  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  wealthy  neighbors.  Closely  following 
this  is  the  argument  of  the  sectaire,  **  state  institu- 
tions are  un- Christian."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  from 
these  great  unsectarian  seats  of  learning  that  Christ- 
ianity has  most  to  hope.  They  have  furnished  the 
pnlpit  w^ith  a  large  proportion  of  its  most  able  and 
liberal  preachers.  Butif  the  absence  of  sectarianism 
in  the  great  institutions  works  such  havoc  with 
Christian  faith,  surely  its  presence  in  the  primary 
schools,  those  nurseries  where  the  twigs  bend  so 
easily,  must  prove  incomparably  more  disastrous. 
There  is  not  an  objection  against  unsectarian  col- 
leges but  bears  with  equal  force  against  the  common 
schools. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  COST. 

But  State  educational  establishments  cost  so  much, 
some  one  suggests.  Visit  the  asylums  and  prisons 
and  note  the  lavish  hand  with  which  the  state  pro- 
vides for  the  lame,  the  deaf,  the  idiots  and  the  crimi- 
nals ;  the  immense  expense  for  ventilation  and  warm- 
ing and  clothing  and  feeding  them  properly ;  but  the 
young  men  who  are  being  trained  to  take  charge  of 
the  nation  have  less  consideration  shown  them  than 
the  paupers.  They  are  crowded  into  ill-warmed  and 
ill-ventilated  buildings,  without  regard  to  the  sani- 
tary wants  of  the  inmates  whatever.  Brains  will  be 
largely  what  the  bodies  are,  and  when  I  consider  the 
wretched  school-houses  of  the  boys  whose  brains  are 
soon  to  tell  upon  the  nation,  I  could  almost  curse  the 


system  for  its  abuses.  Schools  do  not  cost  too  much; 
they  have  not  cost  enough.  They  cost  the  state 
thousands,  but  the  want  of  them  would  cost  the  state 
untold  millions. 

NEEDFUL  AS  A  CHECK. 

Again,  they  object  that  institutions  fostered  by  the 
state  will  become  too  powerful;  they  will  overshadow 
other  institutions.  I  have  heard  of  worse  evils  than 
that.  It  would  be  instructive,  did  time  permit,  to 
compare  the  growth  of  our  colleges  with  that  of  our 
banks,  railroad  establishments,  etc.,  during  the  last 
generation  or  less.  You  would  be  surprised,  doubt- 
less, to  find  that  while  nearly  all  the  latter  have  taken 
greater  shape,  and  doubled  or  quadrupled  in  resour- 
ces, colleges  have  remained  substantially  the  same. 
I  hold  that  the  country  needs,  as  a  measure  of  self- 
defense,  to  build  up  intellectual  interests  commensu- 
rate to  these  material  interests  to  counterbalance 
them. 

AGE  OF  EUROPEAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

According  to  the  statistics  so  carefully  compiled 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  instruction  has  not  only  lagged  be- 
hind other  interests  in  this  country,  but  behind  in- 
struction in  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  celebrated  universities  of  Europe 
are  great  because  they  are  old.  The  l>est  and  largest 
of  them  are,  as  a  general  thing,  the  youngest.  The 
far-famed  University  of  Berlin  is  about  the  same  age 
as  this,  and  that  at  Leipzig  still  younger.  The  great 
polytechnic  schools,  which  have  now  spread  nearly 
all  over  the  continent,  are  the  growth  of  the  last  20 
years.  Strange  as  it  sounds,  in  most  cases  our  insti- 
tutions are  older  than  theirs. 

PERORATION. 

And  now,  young  gentlemen  of  Michigan,  I  charge 
you  that  you  carry  on  this  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion so  nobly  begun.  Stand  by  it  and  carry  it  for- 
ward to  a  still  higher  ideal.  And  those  of  you  who 
go  forth  into  other  states  where  everything  has  been 
frittered  away,  I  charge  you  that  you  stand  up  for 
the  institution  that  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  the 
state,  and  so  far  as  in  you  lies  strive  to  extend  not 
only  its  fair  fame,  but  the  grand  principle  which  gave 
it  birth.  And  you,  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  and  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  and  friends  here  assembled  to 
dedicate  this  beautiful  temple  to  the  cause  of  ad- 
vanced instruction,  I  bring  you  the  congratulations 
not  only  of  Cornell  University  and  of  New  York 
state,  but  of  all  men,  good  and  true,  everywhere,  as 
truly  as  if  I  bore  in  my  hand  their  credentials  signed 
and  sealed,  for  the  triumph  of  state  education  is  the 
triumph  of  true  education  in  this  country.  As  the 
institution  is  the  symbol  of  public  instruction,  as  its 
dome,  far-seen,  is  looked  to  from  afar,  so  shall  men 
in  other  states  and  nations  look  to  it  for  guidance, 
and  as  the  representative  of  il^e  true  system  upon 
which  states  must  provide  for  advanced  education. 


THE  GERMAN  AND  THE  AMERICAN 

SCHOOL. 


THE  National  Teacher  is  publishing  a 
series  of  papers  by  Professor  William 
H.  Young,  now  in  Germany,  upon  the 
school  affairs  of  that  country.  In  his  last 
paper  he  makes  a  very  interesting  compari- 
son between  German  and  American  school 
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matters.  We  prii>t  this  paper  below  almost 
entire,  and  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  our  readers.  Prof.  Young  has 
evidently  studied  with  care  the  subject  on 
which  be  writes.  He  sees  much  that  is 
good  in  the  German  system  of  education — 
much  that  might  be  profitably  incorporated 
into  our  own;  but  with  all  this,  unlike 
many  superficial  observers,  he  does  not  fail 
to  see  that  we  require  in  this  country  a  s)'s- 
tem  of  education  very  different  from  that 
of  Germany.  Germany  is  a  despotism  ;  she 
wants  intelligent,  virtuous,  but  at  the  same 
time  obedient  citizens.  The  United  States 
is  a  republic,  and  we  want  citizens  not  less 
intelligent  or  less  virtuous,  but  more  inde- 
pendent. In  Germany  their  school  system 
is  in  good  part  a  piece  of  -state  mechanism  ; 
in  this  country  ours  is  a  product  of  the  will 
of  the  people.  Our  system  would  not  suit 
Germany,  and  theirs  would  just  as  badly 
suit  us.     But  hear  Prof.  Young : 

German  common  school  houses,  especially  out  of 
the  cities,  are  generally  better  than  the  American 
school  buildings  of  the  same  class ;  as  the  school- 
rooms are  always  a  part  of  the  house  in  which  the 
headmaster  resides,  and  this  house  is  generally 
among  the  most  respectable  in  the  town  or  village. 
The  head  teacher,  ranking  socially  next  to  the  pastor, 
and  being  furnished  with  atesidence  accordingly,  he 
is  of  course  responsible  to  the  community  and  the 
authorities  for  the  condition  in  which  his  residence, 
including  the  schoolrooms,  is  kept;  and,  besides,  as 
a  man  of  culture  and  taste,  he  has  a  personal  and 
family  interest  in  having  things  about  him  as  pleas- 
ing and  agreeable  as  possible.  Hence  the  school- 
room is  generally  as  well  built,  finished  (though 
pla'niy),  and  kept,  with  due  regard  to  necessary  dif- 
ferences, as  any  other  rooms  in  the  vicinity.  Broken 
windows  and  window  shutters,  defaced  walls,  un- 
tidy surroundings,  etc.,  are  seldom  met  with.  Flowers 
and  shrubbery  are  generally  found,  and  are  kept  in 
good  order.  This  is  certainly  better  than  in  America, 
and  is  impossible  in  America  until  teaching  shall 
more  generally  become  one's  life-calling,  the  teacher 
be  regarded  a  permanent  resident  of  the  community, 
and  the  community  ilself  be  educated  to  see  its  inter- 
est in  preserving  and  making  school  property  attrac- 
tive by  securing  in  it  the  residence  of  an  honored  and 
cultivated  family. 

While  there  are  rarely  found  in  Germany  so  fine 
country  common  school  buildings,  as  Germans  are 
not  rich  and  seldom  go  in  for  display,  the  average  of 
city-school  buildings  are  quite  as  substantial  and  fit 
for  their  purposes  as  in  the  United  States.  In  these, 
as  in  the  village  school  buildings,  the  superintendent 
or  headmaster  always  has  his  residence,  while  the 
servants  who  take  charge  of  the  building  are  either 
members  of  his  household,  as  in  the  villages,  or  im- 
mediately subject  to  his  orders. 

In  fine  maps,  charts,  school  apparatus,  etc.,  the 
German  schools  are  generally  behind  American 
schools  of  the  same  class ;  but  every  German  school 
has  its  cheap  maps,  its  simple  apparatus,  including 
globe,  counting  frame,  block-letters  for  word-build- 
ing, natural  history  charts,  etc.,  and  makes  vastly 
more  use  of  them  than  is  done  in  America. 


In  school  furniture  German  village  schools  are 
better  provided  than  similar  schools  in  America, 
whilst  almost  no  German  city-school  has  such  fine 
furnishings  as  are  now  quite  common  in  American 
cities. 

In  Germany,  a  handsome  common  school  play- 
ground, enclosed  and  ornamented,  is  never  seen. 
Boys  commonly  play  in  the  streets,  and  girls  in  little 
courts  where  they  are  crowded  thick>as  bees. 

German  school  books  are  immensely  inferior  to 
American.     True,  German  children  mike  use  of /<?jj 
books  in  numbers,  but  w<?r^useof  the  few  they  have, 
than  American,  and  this  may  be  a  good  reason  why 
the  books  they  do  have  should  be  well  gotten  up  on 
good  paper,  in  good  type,  and  well  bound.      The  re- 
verse is   discreditably    true.      The   common  school 
books  are  mostly   wretched  affairs, — a   fact    which 
shows  itself  painfully  in  the  throngs  of  spectacled 
people  that  swarm  the  land.     As  to  the  contents  of 
these   books,  they  could  scarcely  command  the  re- 
spect, much  less  the  confidence,  of  American  teach- 
ers as  suitable  for  American  school  work  ;  but  it  must 
be   remembered    that   German    educational    leaders 
would  perhaps  have  as  little  respect  for  American 
school  book  helps  and   methods  j    for  they  expect 
teachers  to  be  educators  in  the  etymological  sense  of 
this  term,  and  not  simply  guides  and  overseers  of 
school-book  studying. 

Every  German  teacher  must  be  a  person  of  con- 
siderable breadth  and  some  depth  of  culture,  and  in 
most  states  must  have  a  special  normal  school  train- 
ing. Young  misses  and  men  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  whose  advantages  had  been  limited  to 
winter  schools,  and  perhaps  a  year  or  two  at  a  high 
school  or  seminary  under  teachers  themselves  often 
youthful  and  unskillful,  could  never  get  into  a  Ger- 
man public  school,  no  matter  how  great  the  demand 
for  teachers ;  and  could  they  do  so,  the  profession 
would  inevitably  drop  suddenly  down  from  the 
social  and  civil  eminence  now  accorded  it.  At  the 
same  time,  many  such  American  teachers,  by  their 
superior  quickness,  energy,  and  enterprise,  soon  at- 
tain a  higher  success  as  teachers  than  the  more  pro- 
fessionally prepared  Germans.  This,  however,  is 
rather  to  the  credit  of  the  national  character  than  to 
our  practice  of  qualifying  and  certificating  ne«a-ly 
everybody  who  comes  as  a  public  school  teacher. 

Teaching,  as  everything  else,  is  less  well  paid  in 
Germany  than  in  America — about  JS250  per  annum, 
being  pretty  good  pay  for  a  head  teacher  in  a  town 
or  village  school,  while  the  subordinates  receive  much 
less  and  teachers  in  city  schools  not  much  more.  In 
the  former  schools,  however,  house  rent  is  given  the 
teachers  in  the  shape  of  a  dwelling  for  married  and 
a  room  or  two  for  single  teachers  in  the  public  school 
house.  With  this  latter  are  always  connected  con- 
veniences for  cow,  pig,  poultry,  and  a  kitchen  gar- 
den. Besides  the  teacher  has,  in  Germany,  a  profes- 
sional consideration  and  a  social  rank  that  Germans 
value — and  I  say  it  to  their  credit — more  than  dollars. 

In  regard  to  educational  control  and  supervision, 
the  less  democratic  aifd  more  centralized  systems  of 
Government  prevailing  in  Europe,  have  their  effect 
in  many  ways  on  school  matters.  Nearly  all  officials 
with  executive  functions  hold  their  position  by  ap- 
pointment from  above  and  during  gobd  behavior, 
and  they  are  generally  clothed  with  quite  large  pow- 
ers, subject,  of  course,  to  revision  by  higher  authori- 
ties, and  in  the  end  by  State  ministries  who  are 
directly  answerable  to  the  law  and  chief  executive. 
Such  is  the  whole  structure  of  the  German  State 
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educational  systems.  The  Superior  School  Council  I 
determines,  under  the  law,  the  places  of  building, 
remodeling,  furnishing,  and  taking  care  of  all  school 
property,  furnishing  plans,  speciHcations,  directions, 
etc.,  therefor,  and  thus  securing  great  uniformity, 
generally  the  best  attainable  results,  and  avoiding 
abuses  growing  out  of  local  prejudice,  incompetence 
or  unfaithfulness. 

The  same  considerations  apply  with  equal  force 
and  belter  results  to  the  preparation,  qualification, 
selection,  and  appointment  of  teachers,  every  teacher 
getting  his  commission  from  th^  State  Council,  to 
the  determining  and  arranging  of  school  programmes, 
to  the  preparation  or  selection  of  school  books,  de- 
termining the  course  of  study  and  general  methods 
of  instruction,  and  to  the  fixing  and  directing  all 
examinations,  promotions,  etc.  The  effect  of  this 
uniformity,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  indefinite  terms 
of  office  of  most  school  officials,  is  seen  in  the  striking 
familiarity  which  all  concerned  have  with  the  educa- 
tional duties  devolving  upon  them.  There  is  doubt- 
less in  it  a  great  deal  of  routine  that  seems  soulless 
and  lifeless  to  the  sprightly  American,  but  there  are 
no  blunders,  no  foolish  experiments,  and  little  room 
for  abuses.  If  there  are  no  rare  exhibitions  of  the 
new  and  startling,  there  are  no  communities  suffering 
from  ill-directed  empiricisms.  If  nothing  new  is 
found  out,  the  good  old  way  is  sure  to  be  practiced. 
Any  general  improvements  must  depend  mainly  upon 
the  progressiveness  of  the  men  at  the  head.  Fortu- 
nately, German  educational  leaders  are  progressive 
men. 

Again,  these  governmental  systems  of  Europe  af- 
ford an  educational  advantage  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments of  school  officials.  Every  man,  from  the 
president  of  the  Superior  School  Council  down  to 
the  humblest  village  burgomaster,  getting  his  appoint- 
ment and  commendation  from  above,  and  being  inde- 
pendent of  his  official  equals  and  those  below  him  in 
rank,  unless  he  lay  himself  liable  to  charges  of  mal- 
administration or  neglect  of  duty,  has  nothing  to  fear 
and  everything  to  hope,  in  his  official  character,  from 
fidelity  and  competency  in  his  office.  In  such  a  sys- 
tem little  goes  by  favor,  and  merit  generally  gets  its 
own.  It  might  not  be  so  much  so  where  officers  are 
ever  changing,  and  hence  little  valued  ;  but  in  Ger- 
many even  small  rank  and  title  are  so  great  affairs, 
that  their  possession  is  greatly  coveted  and  tenaciously 
held.  As  remarked  above,  progress  again  must  be 
slow,  but  it  is  certainly  constant.  There  is  nothing 
retrograde,  and  general  results  are  gratifying. 

In  the  matter  of  school  work,  it  may  be  remarked 
generally  and  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing, 
that  a  striking  uniformity  prevails.  Remembering 
that  school  attendance  is  compulsory,  that  every  child 
enters  at  ^even  and  remains  eight  years  at  school 
whhout  intermission,  it  will  be  seen  that  under  this 
system  all  children  in  the  land  of  the  same  age  will 
be  learning  the  same  things,  in  the  same  order,  by 
the  same  or  very  similar  methods,  and  with  precisely 
the  same  ends  in  view.  There  is  no  question  that 
these  "  same  things,"  by  very  feason  of  the  sameness 
all  around,  are  pretty  well  taught.  But  almost 
nothing  mare  is  taught,  and  there  is  accordingly  little 
aspiration,  expectation,  or  possibility  of  learning 
anything  else.  For  instance,  in  the  state  of  Baden 
every  common  school  child  can  draw  about  so  much, 
can  write  about  so  well  (which  is  very  good),  knows  • 
German  geography  pretty  well,  his  home  geography 
quite  minutely  \  he  can  do  the  ready  reckoning  of  a 
small  tradesman,  understands  pretty  fairly  the  facts  of  J 


local  natural  history  and  philosophy,  has  a  fair  in- 
sight into  the  local  life  near  about  him,  and  has  a 
memoriler  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  catechism,  hymn- 
book,  etc.  For  every  child,  and  of  course  every 
man  and  woman,  to  know  this  much  is  undoubtedly 
a  result  rarely  attained  out  of  Germany,  but  it  is  at- 
tained at  some  cost — not  entirely  because  the  system 
is  bad,  but  partly  because  the  means  are  limited. 
For  instance,  with  few  teachers,  and  these  poorly 
paid,  to  bring  an  entire  population  to  a  certain  stan- 
dard, the  standard  itself  must  be  rather  low.  To 
bring  all  to  this  standard,  almost  necessarily  involves 
taking  none  beyond  it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  latter 
seems  to  be  the  actual  result.  The  whole  system 
being  planned  and  worked  in  adaptation  to  this  stan- 
dard, there  is  no  margin  of  men,  means  or  time  for 
going  beyond  it.  Certain  manifest  objections  to  the 
graded  school  system  here  find  their  fullest  expression. 
No  matter  what  the  gifts,tastes  or  peculiarities  of  a  Ger- 
man common  school  pupil,  there  is  just  one  thing  for 
him  to  do,  no  less  and  no  more,  and  that  one  thing 
is  the  average  of  all  the  other  common  school  chil- 
dren in  the  state.  AH  is  so  moulded  into  form  and 
grooved  into  routine,  that  no  German  common  school 
child  or  its  parents  have  the  thought  or  would  think 
it  possible  to  go  a  little  deeper  or  gather  a  little  more 
widely  in  its  field  of  study.  Taking  a  higher  course 
in  arithmetic,  or  dipping  into  algebra,  or  making  a 
beginning  in  Latin,  as  is  often  done  in  an  American 
six  months*  school,  is  never  dreamed  of  here. 

Perhaps  the  mere  absence  of  this  thing  in  Ger- 
many, or  its  practice  in  America,  may  not  signify 
much  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  knowledge  lost  or 
gained  j  but  the  difference  of  stimulus  general  in  one 
case,  and  impossible  in  the  other,  must  have  an  effect 
upon  the  two  peoples  that  any  thinking  person  will 
at  once  appreciate  if  he  cannot  estimate  it.  I  believe 
that  German  common  school  children,  taught  from 
the  start  to  look  to  fourteen  as  the  closing  year  of 
their  scliool-Iife,  and  to  look  forward  to  some  calling 
for  which  such  a  school  training  may  be  fit,  having 
contact  only  with  schoolmates  similarly  impressed, 
and  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  because  of 
no  provision  to.  remain  longer,  rarely  have  aspira- 
tions beyond  the  callings  that  such  a  school-life  sug- 
gests. How  different  in  the  American  ungraded  school 
where  every  urchin  looks  with  admiration  on  the  big 
boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty  who  has  been  through  two 
or  three  arithmetics,  and  who  does  not  fail  to  im- 
press the  youngsters  that  he  and  they  may  go  far  be- 
yond the  common!  And  what  American  teacher, 
except  the  consciously  incompetent  girl  or  slothful 
man,  is  not  daily  filling  his  common  school  pupils  with 
the  same  idea  ?  True,  every  American  boy  may  think 
of  being  President,  while  no  German  one  hopes  to  be 
Emperor — and  this  has  its  effeet.  True,  again,  there 
is  great  permanence  in  all  German  stations,  Callings, 
etc.,  while  in  America  everything  is  in  constant 
change — and  this,  too,  has  its  effect — but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  routine  common  school  work 
of  the  Germans,  aiming  at  one  unvarying  result  by 
an  unvarying  series  of  unvarying  processes,  has  a  far 
greater  effect  in  keeping  the  masses  on  a  compara- 
tively low  level,  and  perpetuating  the  striking  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  cultivated  cla-sses ; 
for,  with  all  their  common  school  education,  they  are 
but  a  mass  to  be  led  by  the  few.  Had  the  plan  been 
devised  to  give  the  people  such  education  as  would 
make  them  easy  to  be  ruled,  instead  of  fit  for  ruling, 
the  device  could  scarcely  have  been  better. 

Lest  what  is  last  written  should   not  seem  to  bar- 
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monire  with  the  provisions  made  for  higher  educa- 
tion of  boys,  it  should  be  here  stated  that  these 
higher  schools  are  rarely  arranged  in  Germany  as  in 
America,  for  the  passing  up  of  children  from  the 
lowest  common  to  the  highest  high  school  grade ;  but 
a  German  high  school  takes  the  boy  from  his  earliest 
school  years  and  sta7'h  him  as  a  high  school  pupil, 
while  the  boys  who  start  in  the  common  schools  ex- 
pect to  go  through  them  and  stop  there.  The  high 
schools  are  very  rarely  free  and  oHen  quite  expensive, 
so  that  in  a  country  where  the  poor  are  quite  poor, 
none  but  those  of  pretty  fair  means,  comparatively, 
think  of  starting  their  children  in  the  high-school 
course.  True,  a  transfer  may  be  made  from  a  com- 
mon school  to  a  high  school  ;  but  not  easily,  for  the 
courses  are  different  almost  from  the  first  year,  so  that 
in  fact  such  a  transfer  rarely  occurs. 

As  to  subjects  of  common  school  study,  the  draw- 
ing, geometry,  natural  history,  and  history  in  German 
schools  generally  go,  I  think,  for  more  than  they  are 
worth  with  many  Americans,  in  their  comparisons  of 
the  systems  in  the  two  countries.  Aside  from  a  strong 
conviction  that  drawing  is  in  great  danger  of  be- 
coming the  next  American  school  hobby,  1  must  say 
that,  while  the  geometry,  natural  history,  history  and 
philosophy  of  the  German  common  schools  are  not 
to  be  disparaged  in  themselves  they  are  so  elemen- 
tary in  their  amount,  and  so  simply  taught,  that  neith- 
er the  information  nor  discipline  gained  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy;  while  the  superior  quickness  of 
American  children  both  to  see  and  to  learn,  with  the 
great  amount  of  family  newspaper  and  other  reading, 
and  family  discussion  of  all  sorts  of  topics  so  preva- 
lent in  America,  and  so  rare  among  the  German 
masses,  leaves  the  American  child  at  no  final  disad- 
vantage when  compared  with  the  German.  This  is 
not  meant  to  imply  that  the  German  common  schools 
are  not  superior  to  the  American  in  the  last  named 
particular,  but  we  have  enough  compensation  not  to 
be  greatly  dissatisfied  if  we  are  sometime  yet  in  work- 
ing up  these  particular  points  in  the  schools.  For 
one,  I  shoulll  be  greatly  surp:ised  t.i  find  that  Ameri- 
can common  school  pupils  in  aniving  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  do  not  know  vastly  more  of  these  very  things 
than  Germans  of  the  same  age,  who  have  learned 
them  in  common  schools. 

Much  is  sometimes  made  of  needle  work  by  Ger- 
man school  girls  and  gymnastic  training  by  the  boys. 
The  subject  is  really  worthy  of  more  attention  in 
America  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  but  as  to 
practical  results  the  girl  learns  mostly  those  things 
that  American  inventive  genius  has  rendered  com- 
paratively unprofitable,  and  the  boys'  gymnastic  train- 
ing in  the  common  school  is  little  more  than  first 
lessons  in  the  *•  school  of  the  soldier,"  which  a  boy 
under  fourteen  never  needs,  and  which  is  of  little 
worth  after.  To  Ife  sure,  in  the  higher  schools, 
where  older  boys  study,  study  harder  and  are  in  dan- 
ger of  neglecting  exercise,  the  German  gymnastic 
irajning  is  most  valuable,  and  cannot  too  soon  be  in- 
troduced in  American  schools  of  similar  grades. 

To  sum  all  up,  the  longer  experience  of  the  Ger- 
mans, kept  up  under  far  more  arbitrary  regulations 
than  we  should  expect,  has  developed  some  results 
of  which  we  in  America  may  well  take  note,  if  we  do 
not  aim  to  achieve  them;  but  all  is  so  mixed  up  with 
systems  of  government,  habits  of  life,  and  national 
peculiarities,  that,  without  the  utmost  caution  and 
judgment,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  bearings  involved, 
we  should  make  many  mistakes  in  attempting  to  graft 
much  that  is  German  upon  our  educational  system. 


Valuable  hints  now^  and  then  we  may  take  up  and 
profitably  use,  but  the  longer  I  look  at  these  old- 
country  institutions,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
out  of  her  own  genius  America  must  work  the  prob- 
lem of  her  success  in  education,  as  in  everything  else. 


EXAMINATION  IN  PITTSBURGH. 


THE  list  of  examination  questions  here- 
with given  is  taken  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools.  Mr. 
Geo.  J.  Luckey,  city  superintendent,  intro- 
duces this  list  in  his  report  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

To  determine  the  qualifications  of  those  desirous 
of  entering  the  teacher's  profession,  is  no  ordinary 
task.  The  nervous  temperament  and  natural  diffi- 
dence of  seme  persons  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  them,  under  the  excitement  usually  attending  an 
examination,  to  answer  correctly  a  question  or  solve 
a  problem,  with  which,  under  ordinary-  circumstances, 
they  would  be  perfectly  familiar ;  while  others,  who 
are  inferior  in  their  natural  ability  and  acquired  at- 
tainments, can,  through  their  self-confileiice,  which 
is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  excitement, 
readily  tell  what  they  know  on  any  given  subject. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  we  have  confined  ourselves  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  written  method  of  conducting 
examinations.  The  questions  in  the  several  branches 
of  study  are  printed,  and  placed  on  the  desk  of  the 
applicant,  who  is  required  to  place  to  each  answer 
the  number  corresponding  to  that  of  the  question 
asked.  "When  the  examination  is  completed,  the 
answers  are  carefully  examined,  and  the  percentage 
of  correct  answers  placed  at  the  top  of  each  manu- 
script. The  papers  of  each  applicant  are  then  care- 
fully numbered,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Board 
Education,  where  they  are  kept  for  three  months, 
during  which  time  any  applicant  may  .-.all  and  exam- 
ine his  or  her  answers  and  the  marks  of  credit  given 
for  the  same.  In  preparing  questions  for  applicants, 
I  have  endeavored  to  select  those,  the  answering  of 
which  would  determine  the  applicant's  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject;  and  not  such  as  would  simply 
test  his  ability  to  repeat  from  memory  the  exact  words 
of  some  recognized  author.  The  following  lists  of 
question  on  the  subjects  of  geography,  grammar,  his- 
tory and  arithmetic,  which  were  used  during  the  year, 
are  here  inserted,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
questions  submitted  to  teachers  on  examination  : 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Define  mathematical  geography,  solar  system, 
north  pole,  solar  year  and  equatorial  diameter.  Com- 
pare the  different  grand  divisions  with  respect  to 
their  extent  of  coast  line.  Name  three  uses  of  moun- 
tains. Name  the  principal  mountain  ranges  of  North 
America;  of  Asia,  Name  four  oceanic  move- 
ments, and  describe  each.  State  the  width,  velocity, 
color  and  temperature  of  the  gulf  stream.  By  what 
three  river  systems  is  Jforth  America  drained  ?  What 
part  is  drained  by  each  ?  What  are  isothermal  lines  ? 
Mention  the  region  of  greatest  heat  in  each  hem- 
isphere. Name  the  great  circles  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  tell  why  they  are  called  great.  Describe 
the  Tropics  and  Polar  Circles,  and  tell  why  they  are 
located  where  they  are.  When  the  sun  is  over  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  how  far  north  and  south  do  his 
rays  extend  ?     W^hat  place  on  the  earth  has  neither 
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latitude  nor  longitude  ?  What  is  the  axis  of  the  earth  ? 
"Why  is  the  earth  not  a  perfect  sphere  ?  What  i«  the 
position  of  the  earth  in  the  planetary  system  ?  Name 
and  describe  the  three  classes  of  winds.  What  direc- 
tions would  be  pursued,  and  what  waters  traveled, 
in  sailing  from  Canton  to  Liverpool?  When  is  air 
said  to  be  saturated  ?  What  is  moisture  ?  What  is 
dew  ?  Fog  ?  Cloud  ?  Rain  ?  Hail  ?  What  is 
meant  by  rainless  regions?  Account  for  their  lack 
of  rain.  In  what  parts  of  America  are  such  regions 
found  ?  Bound  Alaska.  Name  its  capital  and  the 
capes  extending  from  its  coast.  I^fame  the  peninsulas 
of  Europe.  Name  four  commercial  cities  in  each 
grand  division.  Mention  some  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  which  are  too  cold  for  the  growth 
of  the  cereals.  Name  the  cereals  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  five  of  the  states  in  which  they  are 
produced.  Name-three  plants  from  which  beverages 
are  produced.  What  and  where  are  the  following  : 
Archangel,  Crimea,  Tunis,  Madagascar,  Wight,  Ge- 
neva, Adelaide,  St.  Elias,  Euphrates,  and  Volga? 


GRAMMAR. 
What  is  language?  Define  orthography,  spelling, 
declension,  and  conjugation.  What  do  you  under- 
stand by  the  terms  •*  studying  grammar,"  and  "teach- 
ing grammar?"  Into  how  many  parts  is  grammar 
divided?  Name  and  define  each.  What  is  an  ele- 
mentary sound  ?  How  would  you  teach  orthography  ? 
Write  a  rule  for  the  use  of  capital  letters  ?  What  are 
declinable  words?  Name  and  define  the  properties  of 
the  noun.  State  what  you  know  about  forming  the 
plural  of  nouns.  What  properties  have  pronouns  in 
common  with  nouns?  What  is  an  antecedent? 
What  is  a  relative  pronoun  ?  W^hat  besides  pronouns 
are  used  in  asking  questions?  Dtfine an  active  verb; 
a  passive  verb ;  a  neuter  verb.  Define  the  subject. 
What  is  voice  ?  What  is  mode  ?  What  is  the  con- 
jugation of  the  verb  ?  How  me  ny  modes  have  verbs  ? 
Name  them.  Write  a  sentence  illustrating  each 
mode.  Name  the  elements  of  a  sentence,  and  defin»i 
each.     Define  sentence,  proposition,  clause,  syntax. 

Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentencq^ : 
I  expected  to  have   gone  yesterday.     Every  day  and  every 
hour  bring  their  own  lessons  of  wisdom.     He  spoke  of  the  men 
and  things  w^hich  he  had  seen.      I  miist  admit  he  is  sagacious, 
tut  it  cannot  save  him  new.     I  have  no   interests  but  that  of 
tiuth  and  virtue.     She  is  more  more  intelligent  than  any  mem- 
ber of  her  family. 

Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  sentences : 

Let  each  esifem  others  better  than  kifmelf.  Prompt  aid 
and  net  promises  is  u  hat  we  ought  to  give. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences: 

Its  excerses  may  be  restrained  without  destroying  its  exist- 
ence. To  deserve,  to  acquire,  and  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
m  ankind,  are  the  great  cbjicts  of  a  worthy  £.mbiticn. 


HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 
Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
America.  Give  an  account  of  each  war  in  which  the 
colonies  were  engaged.  How  long  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constituiion  of  the  Unit«i  States  ?  Who 
were  the  tones  of  1776  ?  Name  some  of  the  promi- 
nent 'American  generals  and  statesmen  who  lived 
during  the  Revolution  ?  Who  were  Burr,  Hamil- 
ton, Benton,  Calhoun,  Vallandigham,  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  and  Robert  E.  Lee?  Describe  the  manner 
of  choosing  -the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States.  The  manner  of  choosing  United  States 
Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. What  institutions  for  teaching  the  art  of  war 
are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  United  States 
government,  and  how  do  applicants  gain  admission  ? 


What  officers  constitute  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
how  are  they  chosen  ?  In  what  manner,  and  for 
how  long  a  time,  are  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  appointed  ?  Name  the  different  wars  in  which 
the  United  Slates  have  been  engaged.  Tell  when 
and  with  whom  they  occurred,  and  the  results  which 
followed.  What  territory  has  been  acquired,  and 
how  acquired?  From  what  sources  are  the  revenues 
of  the  United  States  derived?  From  what  sources 
are  the  revenues  of  Pennsylvania  derived  ?  From 
what  sources  are  the  revenues  of  the  city  of  Pills- 
burgh  derived  ?  v 


ARITHMETIC. 
The  product  of  three  numbers  is  535500 ;  one  of 
the  numbers  is  60,  and  another  75  ;  what  is  the  third  ? 
The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  2487,  and  the  greater 
is  553  more  than  the  less;  what  are  the  numbers? 
What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor,  and  what  is  the 
least  common  multiple  of  |,  J,  ^  and  j*j?  The  en- 
rollment of  a  certain  school  is  346,  the  average  at- 
tendance is  235  ;  what  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  is 
the  average  attendance  ?  Multiply  .004  by  .06,  and 
divide  the  product  by  .00COO06.  There  are  two 
numbers  whose  sum  is  i.i,  and  whose  difference  is 
I ;  what  are  the  numbers  ?  If  7  men  or  1 1  boys  can 
perform  a  piece  of  work  in  28  days,  in  what  time 
can  II  men  and  7 boys  do  the  same?  The  longitude 
of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  is  5^  2^^  E.,  and  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  88°  i^  29^^^  W  ;  when  it  is  12  o'clock  M.  at 
Mobile,  what  is  the  lime  at  Cambridge?  A  honse 
which  cost  me  ^135,  I  sold  for  $150  on  nine  months 
credit ;  how  much  did  I  gain,  money  being  worth  6 
per  cent.  ?  A  man  drew  30  per  cent,  of  his  bank  de- 
posits, and  expended  25  per  cent,  of  the  money  thus 
drawn  to  purchase  a  horse  worth  ^97.50;  how  much 
money  had  he  in  bank  ?  If  a  pipe  3  inches  in  diameter 
discharges  12  hogsheads  of  water  in  a  certain  time, 
what  must  be  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  that  will  dis- 
charge 48  hogsheads  in  the  same  lime?  The  hori-  1 
zontai  distance  between  the  eaves  of  a  certain  build- 
ing is  40  feet ;  the  elevation  of  the  ridge  above  the 
eaves  is  15  feet;  what  is  the  length  of  the  rafters? 
Reduce  ^^  to  a  decimal.  Bought  a  horse  for  $140 
and  sold  him  for  $360  ;  what  per  cent,  did  I  make  ? 
Bought  a  horse  for  3360  and  sold  him  for  $140, 
what  per  cent,  did  I  lose  ?  The  difference  between 
24  per  cent,  and  55  per  cent,  of  a  number  is  60.45  » 
what  is  the  number  ?  What  is  the  present  worth  of 
a  debt  of  ^956.34,  one-third  to  be  paid  in  one  year, 
one-third  in  two  years,  and  one-third  in  three  years, 
money  being  worth  five  per  cent.?  My  agent  sold  for 
me  4,v50O  bushels  of  wheat,  at  $2.20  per  bushel,  and 
invested  the  proceeds  (after  deducting  his  commis- 
sion of  2  per  cent,  for  selling  and  3  per  cent,  for 
buying)  in  sugar  at  14  cents  per  pound ;  how  many 
pounds  of  sugar  did  he  purchase  ?  If  14  men  can 
perform  a  piece  of  work  in  36  days,  in  how  many 
days  can  they  perform  the  same  labor  with  the  assist- 
ance of  7  more  men  ?  A  wi.shes  to  exchange  a  cir- 
cular field  that  is  1 20  rods  in  diameter,  for  a  square 
field  containing  the  same  amount  of  land ;  what  must 
be  the  length  of  one  of  its  sides  ?  If  the  diameter  of 
a  9-pound  cannon  ball  be  5  inches,  what  would  be 
the  diameter  oT  a  28-pound  ball  of  the  same  mate- 
rial ?  Find  the  square  root  of  4,096.  Find  the  cube 
root  of  74,c88.  If  ^  of  a  bushel  of  oats  be  given  for 
^  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  what  is  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of 
oats  when  corn  is  j^  of  a  dollar  a  bushel.  What 
is  the  time  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  time  past  noon 
is  equal  to  \  of  the  lime  to  midnight  ?     W^hat  per 
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cent,  advance  must  I  pay  for  stocks  which  yield  a 
dividend  of  12  per  cent.,  so  that  I  may  invest  my 
money  at  8  per  cent.  ?  Why  does  multiplying  \  by 
J  give  a  product  less  than  the  multiplier  or  multipli- 
cand ?  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term,  *'  pro- 
ceeds of  a  note  /"  what  by  the  term,  ''present  worth' 
of  a  note  ? 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FOR   UNGRADED    DISTRICT   SCHOOLS. 


GRADED  schools  adopt  some  course  of 
study  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The 
same  thing  has  been  attempted  in  this  state 
for  the  ungraded  schools  in  a  number  of 
districts,  and  in  several  counties.  These 
attempts  may  not  have  entirely  succeeded, 
but  they  are  likely  to  be  repeated  in  dis- 
tricts that  have  already  tried  the  exper- 
iment, and  in  others,  until  success  is  assured. 
To  give  system  to  the  work  of  the  school- 
room, and  to  render  teaching  effective, 
there  must  be  a  fixed  course  of  study  in 
every  school,  graded  and  ungraded,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  impossible  to  arrange  a  course  of 
study  that  will  suit  all  the  schools  of  a  dis- 
trict, a  county,  or  even  of  a  state.  Califor- 
nia and  Kansas,  we  believe,  have  adopted 
such  a  course  for  the  whole  state,  and  Illi- 
nois, it  seems,  intends  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple. The  following  outline  contains  the 
main  features  of  a  course  of  study  adopted 
in  the  latter  state  by  the  State  Association 
of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  at  a 
meeting  held  about  a  year  since,  and  is  now 
being  introduced  into  schools  as  fast  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit.  We  do  not  endorse 
the  Illinois  course  in  all  its  parts;  but  on 
the  whole,  if  we  accept  the  studies  named 
in  it,  and  they  are  almost  the  same  as  those 
enjoined  by  our  own  laws,  as  the  best,  it 
seems  well  considered  and  worthy  of  careful 
examination.  The  duty  of  arranging  a  course 
of  study  for  the  schools  of  a  district  belongs, 
primarily,  to  the  board  of  directors.  Let 
these  officers,  then,  give  this  outline  the  at- 
tention it  deserves : 

BOOKS  AND  OTHER  APPLIANCES  NECESSARY. 
THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  school-room  should  be  provided  with  a  set  of 
primary  charts,  a  set  of  outline  maps,  a  dictionary 
and  a  clock.  The  teacher's  desk  should  be  supplied 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  text-books  adopted  for  the 
use  of  the  school ;  also,  with  a  daily  register  for  re- 
cording the  attendance  of  pupils. 

FIRST  GRADE — D  CLASS. 

Pupih  Ages—Six  to  Eight  {ordinarily),— Th^ 
pupil's  outfit  consists  of  slate  and  pencil,  small  ruler 
and  first  reader. 


SECOND   GRADE — C  CLASS. 

Ages  0/ Pupils — Eight  to  Ten  [ordinarily).— '9\i^\X% 
outfit  consists  of  slate  and  pencil,  second  reader  and 
primary  arithmetic ;  for  latter  part  of  grade,  a  primary 
geography,  copy-book  or  paper,  and  lead-pencil. 

THIRD   GRADE— n  CLASS. 

Ages  of  Pupils — Ten  to  Twelve  (ordinarily). — 
Pupil's  outfit  consists  of  third  reader  till  finished,  then 
fourth  reader,  coniplete  arithmetic,  primary  geogra- 
phy till  finished,  afterward  the  intermediate ;  copy- 
book, paper  for  practicing,  ink,  pens,  pen-holder, 
pen-wiper,  and  blotter. 

FOURTH  GRADE — A  CLASS. 

Ages  of  Pupils  —  Ttvelve  10  Sixteen  — Pupil's  outfit 
consists  of  fourth  reader  at  first,  and  afterward  the 
fifth  reader;  complete  arithmetic,  intermediate  geo- 
graphy. United  States  history,  grammar,  spellini*- 
book,  dictionary,  and  appliances  for  writing  as  in  the 
third  grade.  After  the  age  of*  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
pupils  should  be  prepared  to  enter  some  high  school. 


WORK  FOR  THE  RESPECTIVE  GRADES. 
FIRST   GRADE. 

Reading  in  this  grade  includes  the  chart  and  first 
reader.  The  grade  will  often  be  composed  of  pupils 
exercising  on  the  one,  and  reading  in  the  other, 
in  which  case  a  sub-division  will  necessarily  exist, 
and  then  the  teacher's  ingenuity  will  be  taxed 
to  exercise  appropriately  both  divisions  at  the  same 
time;  but  the  skillful  leacher  will  find  little  or  no 
ditficulty  here.  The  7oord  n^ethod  is  recommended 
in  teaching  children  to  read.  But  little  effort^  if  any, 
will  be  required  to  teach  the  names  of  the  letters 
after  the  child  once  gels  started  in  the  reading.  The 
slate  and  pencil  should  be  much  used.  At  first,  each 
little  word  learned  should  be  printed,  so  as  to  fix  the 
forms  of  the  individual  letters.  As  soon,  as  may  be, 
however,  the  child  should  Icarn  the  script  form  of 
letters,  and  thereafter  the  exercises  should  be  written. 
And  thus,  with  pencil  or  crayon  in  hand,  and  an  oc- 
casional suggestion  from  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the 
lesson  to  be  prepared,  or  the  picture  or  map  to  be 
drawn,  the  child  will  be  profitably  employed,  and 
will  scarcely  find  time  to  give  the  teacher  trouble. 

Drills  in  phonic  analysis  (spelling  by  sound)  should 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  daily  exercises  in 
the  primary  grade.  Pupils  should  spell  by  sound 
every  word  learned  from  chart  or  reader. 

Spelling  by  letters  should  begin  soon  after  the 
reading,  and  no  word  should  be  passed,  in  any 
branch  studied,  until  its  spelling  is  mastered.  Names 
of  familiar  objects  should  be  spelled ;  also,  words 
used  in  daily  conversations.  Writing  or  printing  a 
part  of  each  lesson  on  the  slate  will  aid  in  learning 
to  spell. 

The  idea  of  numbers  should  be  developed  earfy. 
Children  should  practice  counting  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  school.  At  first,  they  should  count  the  real 
objects  of  the  school-room.  Addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  numbers  to  ten  should  be  taught,  using  ob- 
jects, represented  on  the  blackboard  by  marks,  and 
using  the  word  and  for  plus,  less  for  minus,  and  are 
for  equals.  Substitute  figures  for  maiks,  and  count 
forward  to  one  hundred^  and  backward  from  that. 
Write  and  read  numbers  to  one  thousand.  Learn  the 
Roman  notation  to  D.  Add  columns  consisting  of 
eight  to  ten  figures.  Aim  at  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
Secure  neatness  in  writing  numbers. 

Many  children  come  to  school'  with  little  knowl- 
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edge  of  correct  forms  of  speech.  Their  errors 
should  be  kindly  pointed  out,  and  correct  forms 
given.  A  care  bordering  on  punctiliousness  should 
be  constantly  exercised  by  the  teacher  in  correcting 
the  language  of  the  pupils  and  directing  attention  to 
their  faulty  expressions.  The  use  of  capitals  in  be- 
ginning sentences  should  be  taught;  also,  some  of 
the  uses  of  the  period. 

Oral  instruction  on  familiar  objects,  with  reference 
to  their  forms,  color,  size,  properties  and  uses, 
should  be  given. 

Oral  instruction  should  l)e  given  in  botany,  always 
having  the  thing  studied  at  hand.  The  parts  and 
forms  of  the  leaf,  and  also  the  flower,  with  their  dif- 
ferences in  different  plants,  should  be  pointed  out  by 
the  teacher  and  observed  by  the  pupil,  and  afterward 
the  appropriate  names  should  be  learned.  In  asimi 
lar  way  a  study  of  domestic  animals,  and  of  some 
wild  ones,  may  be  pursued,  except  that  it  may  fre- 
quently seem  necessary  to  nubbiiluie  pictures  for  the 
animals  themselves. 


SECOND   GRADE. 

In  reading,  no  lesson  should  be  finally  left  until 
the  pupil  is  able  {a)  to  speak  each  word  promptly  at 
sight,  (^)  to  spell  correctly  every  word  in  the  lesson, 
(f)  to  state  intelligently  the  meaning  intended,  and 
[d)  to  read  with  proper  tones  and  modulation  of  the 
voice.     The  second  reader  should  be  taken  in  course. 

Phonic  drill  should  be  kept  up  in  connection  with 
reading. 

Spelling  should  receive  careful  attention  in  the  way 
already  inaicated. 
•  Writing  should  be  done  with  jiencil  on  paper. 
Half  the  writing  lime  should  be  given  to  the  study  of 
forms  of  letters ;  the  remainder  to  practice.  Portions 
of  reading  lessons  may  be  copied,  summaries  of  les- 
sons written,  also  words  and  sentences  which  are 
dictated  by  the  teacher. 

In  arithmetic,  accuracy  and  speed  should  both  be 
secured  in  performing  the  work  of  the  fundamental 
rules,  and  neatness  in  putting  the  work  on  the  slate 
or  blackboard  should  be  insisted  on.  Correct  defi- 
nitions of  terms  should  be  carefully  learned,  and  the 
leading  principles  firmly  fixed. 

In  geography,  study  directions  and  distances,  make 
actual  measurements,  determine  and  describe  the 
boundaries  of  the  school-room  and  premises ;  draw 
lines  representing  them  on  slate  or  elsewhere ;  map 
the  home-farm,  giving  location  of  the  house,  barn, 
cribs,  pig-pen,  road,  creek,  if  any,  etc.  Study,  out  of 
doors,  continents,  islands,  gulfs,  lakes,  channels  and 
rivers,  after  a  rairt.  Books  should  be  introduced  into 
the  latter  part  of  the  work,  and  frequent  use  made  of 
outline  maps. 

In  language,  continue  to  correct  errors  of  speech. 
Begin  sentence  making.  Give  >ifa»»^- words,  action- 
words,  etc.,  from  which  sentences  should  be  con- 
structed by  the  pupils. 

Objects  and  natural  science  should  t>e  continued 
as  ia  the  first  grade. 

THIRD  GRA.DB. 

It  will  be  well  to  retain  the  second  reader  in  this 
grade  after  it  is  completed,  for  review  lessons.  Ob 
serve  directions  given  for  reading  in  the  second  grade, 
and  give  a  large  share  of  attention  to  modulations  of 
the  voice  in  expressing  thought.  Begin  to  use  the 
dictionary. 

Phonic  analysis  and  spelling  should  be  studied  as 
indicated  in  loimer  grades.     Place  the  key  of  the 


I  dictionary,  to  pronunciation,  on  the  board,  and  give 
frequent  exercises  in  uttering  the  elementary  sounds 
represented. 

Writing  in  ropy-books  with  a  pen  should  begin. 
Correct  formation  of  capitals  should  be  taught. 
Copying  verses,  parjlgraphs,  and  writing  from  dicta- 
tion should  be  continued.  Uniformity  of  copy-book 
is  essential. 

In  arithmetic,  review  the  fundamental  rules  ;  learn 
the  properties  of  numbers ;  learn  the  prime  factors  of 
all  numbers  to  100 ;  master  fractions  and  denominate 
numbers,  committing  the  tables;  learn  correctly 
an.ilysis  of  problems,  and  the  definition  of  terms. 
Review  and  examine  frequently. 

In  geography,  each  of  the  United  States  should  be 
correctly  mapped.  The  pupils  should  learn  the 
boundaries,  mountains,  if  any,  principal  rivers  and 
cities,  and  the  agricultural,  mining  or  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  several  states,  together  with  their  com- 
mercial relations  and  advantages  A  few  minutes 
each  day  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  outline  maps. 

In  grammar,  the  ability  to  name  the  part  of  speech 
to  which  any  word  of  a  reading  lesson  belongs,  should 
be  acquired.  The  kinds  and  properties  of  nounsy 
pronouns  and  verbs  should  be  learned.  The  reader 
is  a  sufficient  text-book. 

In  natural  science,  acquire  a  more  technical  know- 
ledge of  botany.  Learn  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  four  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  also  of  the  subordinate  divi:»ions.  Give  oral  les- 
sons in  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  learn  some  of 
the  properties  of  matter,  which  should  be  taught  by 
sin>ple  and  easy  experiments. 


FOURTH    GRADE. 

Either  the  fourth  or  fifth  reader  will  be  used  in 
this  grade,  but  not  both.  The  lessons  need  not  be 
taken  in  course,  but  may  be  selected  as  will  best 
serve  the  teacher's  purpose.  Much  use  should  be 
made  of  the  dictionary.  More  attention  than  in  for- 
mer grades  should  be  given  to  the  general  principles 
and  rules  of  reading.  Names  of  authors  should  be 
associated  with  the  pieces,  and  the  history  of  the 
pieces  studied. 

The  phonic  analysis  of  the  more  difficult  words 
should  now  be  mastered. 

Assuming  that  the  spelling  work  of  former  grades 
has  been  done  as  indicated,  the  last  hour  of  each 
week  may  be  profitably  spent  in  a  formal  spelling  ex- 
ercise. 

Writing  should  be  continued  as  in  third  grade. 

If  the  work  already  ^indicated  in  arithmetic  has 
been  thoroughly  done,  nothing  remains  but  to  go  on 
through  the  book.  Some  of  the  common  business 
forms  should  be  learned,  and  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  geometry  can  be  profitably  introduced. 

Geography  must  divide  the  time  with  United 
States  history.  Continents  should  l)e  carefully  studied 
from  outline  maps.  Maps  .should  be  drawn  showing 
principal  mountains,  rivers  and  cities.  Learn  the. 
location  of  the  different  political  divisions  of  each 
continent,  and  their  capitals. 

A  text  book  in  grammar,  not  too  large,  should  be 
given  to  the  pupil,  and  he  should  be  required  to 
learn  the  whole  of  it. 

A  suitable  text- book  in  United  States  history 
should  also  be  given  to  the  pupils.  It  should  be 
studied  as  far  as  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. Separate  the  history  of  the  United  States  into 
four  great  periods :  Firsts  Discoveries  and  explora- 
J  tions;    Second,  Stitlements;    Tkird,  Wars  and  ad- 
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jnstment  of  rival  cTaimf;,  culminating  in  the  birth  of 
the  nation  ;  Fourth^  Constitutional  period,  or  period 
of  presidents.  Every  place  and  country  alluded  to 
sKevld  be  traced  on  the  map,  and  in  studying  the 
scrtTements,  maps  of  them  should  be  made. 

The  work  in  natural  science  should  be  outlined  as 


in   the  third  grade,  but  should   be  more  full  and 
thorough. 

The  following  programme  contemplates  a  school 
where  the  four  grades  are  about  equal  as  to  members. 
It  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  admit  of  variation,  when 
expedient. 


PROGRAM  M  E.—FX)F  ENOON. 


TIMK. 


9.00  to  9.15 
915  to  9.JO 
9.30  to  9.i8 

9  48  CO  TO.08 

K>.o8  to  10.90 
to.  30  to  10.45 
■0.45  to  10.55 

TO.55  to  IT.oft 

11.08  to  11.33 
11.23  to  11.40 
it.4D  to  12.00' ao 


M 

CLASS. 

15 

I5 

D. 

la 

c. 

20 

B. 

22 

A. 

15 

10 

D. 

»3 

C. 

IS 

B. 

17 

A. 

1    ' 
ao 

A.B.C.  D 

RECITATIONS. 


Opening  Exercises. 
Reading  and  Kpeiling. 
Reading  and  Spelling. 
Geography. ' 
History  or  Geog'y. 
Recess. 
Numbers. 
Arithmetic. 
Oral  C^mmar. 
Grnmmar. 
D  Writing. 


STUDIES. 


A  and  B,  Geography  and  History  ;  C,  Reading. 
A  and  B,  Geography  and  History ;  D,  Printing. 
A  Grammar;  C  and  D,  Slates 
B,  Grammar ;  C  Arithmetic  ;  D,  Slates. 

A,  and  B.  Grammar ;  C,  Readm^  and  Spelling. 
A,  and  B,  Arithmetic;  D,  Printing  and  Writii^;. 

A,  Arithmetic  ;  C,  Spelling  ;  D,  Lowing. 

B,  Arithmetic;    C,  Spelling;    D,  Writing 00  Blackboard. 


AFTERNOON. 


S.00  to 
X.05  to 

X.20  to 

1.38  to 
1.58  to 

2.30  to 

2.35  to 

a.45  to 
300  to 

3.ifl  to 
3.38  «o 


».o5j  5 

X.20I15 
7.38,18 
X.58  20 
2.20 

3.35 
2.45 
3.00 
3.18 
3.38  20 

4  00'32 


22 

>5 

xo 

»5 

18 


D. 
C. 
B. 
A. 


D. 
C. 
B. 
A. 


Singing. 

Reading  and  Phonics. 

Reading  and  Phonics. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 

Rpgessit 

Music  or  Drawing. 

Spelling  and  objects. 

Language 

Reading  and  Spelling. 

Reading  and  Spellinj?. 


A  and  B,  Reading;  C,  Language. 
A  and  B,  Reading ;  D,  Drawing 

A,  and  C  Phonics  and  Spelling;  C,  T^angvage. 

B.  Phonics  and  Spelling ;  D  and  C,  Spelling. 


1 
A  and  B  Geog'y  and  Hts'ry  ;   C,  Reading  and  Spelling. 
A  and  B,  Geo^V  ^^  His'ry;  D,  Dismissed. 
A,  Natural  Science;  C,  Dismissed. 
;  B  Dra«*  ing  and  Science. 


the  fourth  shows  the  occupation  of  those  cLisses  en- 
gaged in  study  during  that  time.     Spelling  is  expect- 
ed to  I  >e  a  part  of  each  exercise.     Singing  and  mu- 
to&dactcd  daring  that  time,  (which  can  be  varied) ;  '  sic  should  engage  the  whole  school  at  the  same  time. 


The  first  column  shows  the  time  of  beginning  and 
ending  an  exercise;  the  second  the  amount oi  time 
ployed ;  the  third   the  particular  exercise  to   be 
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WE  learn  that  Prof.  Chamberlain,  the 
first  assistant  in  the  high  school  of 
York,  has  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health. 
The  vacancy  has  not  yet  been  filled.  Four 
months  of  the  present  school  year  remain. 
Salary  $\oo  per  month.  A  fine  opening  for 
a  good  teacher. 

One  of  the  best  edited  and  most  spirited 
publications  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  come 
into  our  hands  was  the  Daily  Cosmopolite , 
issued  at  Girard,  Erie  county,  by  Charles 
Stow,  during  institute  week,  and  containing 
a  very  full  report  of  the  proceedings  with 
comments  thereupon.  Such  papers  add  much 
lo  the  interest  of  an  institute^  and  serve  a 
i:ood  purpose  as  instructors  of  the  people. 

The  well-timed  and  earnest  article  on 
•^Graded  Schools* '^  which  we  print  else- 
where in  this  number,  is  from  the  pen  of  an 
intelligent  citiaen  of  the  county  of  Chester. 


It  will  well  repay  thoughtful  consideration. 
Let  no  reader  of  the  Journal  pass  it  by  un- 
read. In  sending  it  the  author  says,  **  I  do 
desire  that  every  child  bom  amongst  us 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good 
English  education,  and  I  believe  wise  states- 
manship lyould  furnish  it.*'  This  doctrine 
we  endorse  with  all  emphasis. 

Mpjssrs.  Editors  — In  the  November  number  of 
the  Journal  is  a  curioas  and  interesting  presentation 
of  some  of  the  "  mysteries  of  the  circle  ;**  but  in 
spite  of  the  lalx>r  evidently  bestowed  on  the  article, 
there  appears  in  the  table  on  page  152,  five  times 
repeated,  an  unaccountable  error  in  the  familiar 
number  beginning  3.14159;  only  the  first  twelve 
decimals  are  correct;  the  true  value  as  given  in  at 
least  six  mathematical  works  that  I  have  compared  is 
3. 14 1  592  653  589  793  238  462  643  383  280.        w. 


The  school  authorities  and  friends  of 
education  throughout  the  state  will  not  fail 
to  notice  the  action  of  the  suf)erintendents 
in  their  recent  meeting  at  Washington,  in 
regard  to  the  approaching  Centennial  at 
Philadelphia.  The  feeling  shown  in  refer- 
ence to  it  was  of  the  most  favorable  charac- 
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ter.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Gen.  Eaton,  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  the  educational  part  of  the 
exposition  a  success.  The  leading  school 
officers  of  the  other  states  will  heartily  co- 
operate in  the  movement,  and  make  every 
effort  to  have  their  states  creditably  repre- 
sented. But  our  own/State  will  be  expected 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  whole  affair,  as  it  is  in 
our  chief  city  the  exposition  will  be  held, 
and  it  is  high  time  the  note  of  preparation 
was  sounded.  The  Centennial  will  be  held ; 
we  have  committed  ourselves  too  far  to  let 
the  matter  drop  now ;  and  the  only  question 
that  remains  to  be  answered  is  shall  it  be  the 
equal  of  the  great  expositions  of  Europe,  an 
honor  to  the  nation,  or  will  we  allow  it  to 
end  in  such  a  partial  success  as  will  shame 
us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  view  of  all 
this,  let  our  cities,  counties  and  institutions 
of  learning,  begin  to  bestir  themselves.  An 
outline  of  the  work  to  be  done  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Cen- 
tennial, appointed  at  Washington.  The 
Journal  will  be  glad  to  publish  suggestions 
concerning  details. 


/  The  name  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
'  Pennsylvania  has  been  changed  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  **  The  change,'  * 
says  the  Bellefonte  Republicariy  "was  desired 
because  the  old  name  misled  many  persons 
as  to  the  character  of  the  college,  and  failed 
to  express  the  breadth  of  purpose  contem- 
plated by  the  law  of  Congress  under  which 
•it  received  its  endowment.  The  law  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  the  institutions  organ- 
ized under  it  *  shall  have  as  their  leading 
object,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agiiculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,'  " 

The  Republican  adds :  Under  the  change  of  name, 
no  change  will  be  made  in  the  courses  of  studies,  or 
the  practical  working  of  the  institution.  Agricul- 
ture, natural  science,  the  classics,  civil  engineering 
and  military  tactics  will  all  be  taught  as  heretofore. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Me- 
chanics' High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  a  professor- 
ship of  mechanical  engineering  will  be  established 
this  year,  and  by  the  liberality  of  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Harrisburg,  a  printing-office  and  appa- 
ratus for  teaching  telegraphy  will  be  added  to  the 
present  facilities  for  instruction.  With  the  approval 
of  the  trustees,  the  president.  Dr.  Calder,  has  under- 
.  taken  to  collect  j( 1 0,000,  to  be  used  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  the  floating  debt.  Although  that  effort  has 
just  been  entered  upon,  half  of  the  sum  has  already 
been  subscribed,  and  it  is  believed  the  full  amount 
will  be  speedily  secured. 


Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke's  *'Sex  in  Edu- 
cation'* seems  to  be  considered  by  some  of 
our  non-professional  exchanges  as  a  conclu- 
sive argument  against  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes.  We  do  not  so  consider  it.  We 
freely  admit  the  importance  of  the  contri- 
bution Dr.  Clarke  has  made  to  the  science 
or  the  policy  of  education.  He  is  evident- 
ly a  sincere  searcher  after  truth,  and  the 
facts  he  presents,  and  the  principles  he  lays 
down,  should  receive  respectful  considera- 
tion from  thoughtful  educators.  His  state- 
ments withal  are  not  unmixed  with  error; 
but  our  purpose  at  this  time  is  simply  to 
say  that,  admitting  all  he  claims,  it  does 
not  follow  that  pupils  of  both  sexes  may 
not  be  best  taught  in  the  same  institution. 
No  judicious  friend  of  co-education  has 
ever  claimed  that  boys  and  girls  should  pur- 
sue precisely  the  same  course  of  study. 
Perhaps  the  wisest  teachers  would  not  even 
recommend  all  boys  to  study  exactly  the 
same  branches.  Some  regard  should  be 
had  to  special  tastes  and  special  talents. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  branches  that  all 
boys  and  all  girls  should  study;  but  with  the 
greater  number  it  is  well  to  permit  some 
choice,  not  only  to  boys  and  girls  as  sexes, 
but  to  individual  boys  and  girls.  Now,  what 
we  hold  is,  that  all  necessary  diversity  of 
study  can  be  allowed  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  that  there  are  both  intellectual 
and  moral  advantages  arising  from  educa- 
ting the  two  sexes  together  that  more  than 
counterbalance  any  inconvenience  growing 
out  of  a  multiplication  of  classes.  Dr. 
Clarke  himself  does  not  object  to  the  kind- 
of  co-education  we  advocate.  He  says,  **It 
is  against  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  in 
this  sense  of  identical  co-education^  that 
physiology  protests ;  and  it  is  this  identity 
of  education,  the  prominent  characteristic 
of  our  American  school  system,  that  has 
produced  the  evils  described  in  the  clinical 
part  of  this  essay."  That  is,  he  means  to 
say,  boys  and  girls  should  not  always  be 
taught  the  saAae  branches,  to  the  same  ex-  ; 
tent,  in  the  same  classes,  and  in  the  same  ' 
way,  as  boys.  In  this  he  is- quite  right; 
and  if  such  "identity  of  education*'  any- 
where characterizes  our  American  school 
system,  although  we  are  not  aware  of  it,  it 
is  an  evil  which  Dr.  Clarke  does  well  to 
combat.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  subject  hereafter. 


The  Pittsburgh  Central  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  established  a  free  school  for  mechani- 
cal drawing.     Superintendent  Luckey  sug- 
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gested  the  idea,  the  board  carried  it  into 
effect,  and  the  school,  with  some  eighty  or  a 
hundred  students,  is  a  marked  success.  The 
Pittsburgh  Telegraph  of  a  late  date  has  the 
following  account  of  it : 

Prof.  William  H.  Streeruwitz,  a  well-known  and 
competent  civil  engineer  and  architect,  has  charge  of 
the  school,  and  is  assisted  by  Prof.  L.  Solms,  a  gentle- 
man who  is  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
branches  he  teaches.  Commencing  at  seven  o'clock, 
one  hour  is  devoted  to  geometrical  drawing  and  an 
hour  to  practical  drawing,  or  the  drawing  of  some 
parts  of  machinery.  It  is  intended  to  leach  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  mechanical  drawing  which  may  be 
applicable  or  useful  to  almost  any  of  the  mechanical 
trades.  No  regular  or  limited  course  has  as  yet  been 
established,  though  this  will  probably  be  done  when 
the  school  has  become  a  little  better  established  and 
organized.  The  number  of  scholars  has  been  so 
rapidly  increasing  that  the  room  at  present  occupied 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  accommodate  them,  but  two 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  school  building  have 
been  secured,  and  the  school  will  soon  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  Those  who  attend  evince  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  school  which  is  trulyencouraging  to  the 
teachers  and  the  central  board,  and  clearly  proves 
that  their  eflbrts  to  benefit  the  young  mechanics  of  the 
city  are  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  professors  seem 
well  satisfied  with  the  progress  their  pupils  are 
making,  and  all  visitors  to  the  school — and  our  re- 
porter noticed  several  last  evening — seem  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Although  the  school  is  principally  for  the  benefit 
of  young  men  who  do  not  attend  school  during  the 
day,  the  members  of  the  fair  sex,  it  seems,  are  not 
irrevocably  "barred  out."  About  a  dozen  lady 
teachers  of  the  city  schools  are  regular  pupils,  though 
they  devote  their  lime  chiefly  to  free-hand  drawing. 

No  scholars  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  receiv- 
ed, though  above  that  there  seems  to  be  no  limit,  as 
men  of  thirty  and  even  older  are  in  regular  atten- 
dance, and  are  apparently  as  much  interested  as  the 
young  men  of  eighteen.  The  number  enrolled  at 
present  is  one  hundred  and  five,  and  as  before  inti- 
mated is  increasing  nightly.  The  trades  represented 
arc  as  follows :  Carpenters,  30;  machinists,  15;  pat- 
tern makers,  9;  moulders,  12;  blacksmiths,  5;  car 
makers,  3 ;  locksmiths,  I ;  painters,  5 ;  dentists,  l ; 
printers,  2;  architects,  2;  plumbers,  2;  druggists,  i; 
bricklayers,  1  j  landscape  drawers,  i  ;*"  general,"  13 

The  last  classification  includes  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  some  general  mechanical  work,  or  who 
have  no  particular  trade.  That  this  school,  if  con- 
tinued, will  accomplish  an  inestimable  amount  of 
good  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  who  knows  but  that  it 
may  develop  a  modern  Fulton  or  another  George 
Stephenson  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  new  con- 
stitution does  not  treat  with  much  favor  the 
charitable  or  private  educational  institutions 
of  the  state.  First,  it  forbids  the  making 
of  appropriations  to  them  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  at  all  if  they  are .  sectarian  or 
denominational  in  character.  Then,  and 
worse,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  does  not 
impose  taxes  upon  them.     All  this  seems  to 


us  narrow,  impolitic  and  unworthy  the  wise 
and  good  men  who  sat  in  the  convention 
that  framed  the  constitution. 

The  legislature  is  authorized  by  the  con- 
stitution to  exempt  from  taxation  certain 
kinds  of  property,  among  them  that  pos- 
sessed by  "institutions  of  purely  public 
charity  ;'*  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  express- 
ion may  be  liberally  interpreted.  The  con- 
vention may  not  have  meant  to  tax  the 
property  of  our  colleges,  academies,  and 
other  institutions  established  without  any 
reference  to  making  money,  and,  heretofore, 
frequently  aided  by  the  state  on  this  ground ; 
but  if  not,  the  language  chosen  by  which  to 
express  that  intention  is  certainly,  to  say  the 
least,  a  little  unfortunate.  The  words  used 
may  be  technically  correct,  but  they  convey 
a  wrong  impression  to^the  popular  mind. 

Our  colleges  have  memorialized  the  leg- 
islature to  exempt  them  from  taxation  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  **  institutions  of 
purely  public  charity,"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  constitution,  and  we  hope  they  are 
right,  and  heartily  wish  them  success.  It 
would  be  a  shame  for  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  tax  the  property  her  liberal  citizens 
have  given  to  found  institutions  of  learning. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  refuse  to  aid  them  by 
appropriations ;  it  is  much  worse  to  weaken 
them  by  taxation.  We  append  several  par- 
agraphs of  the  memorial  above  alluded  to. 
The  petitioners  represent  as  follows : 

That  the  collegiate  institutions  represented  by 
your  petitioners  are  in  their  origin  and  operations 
"  purely  public  charities;"  that  all  the  property  held 
by  them,  both  real  estate  and  invested  funds,  has 
been  given  in  trust  by  voluntary  contribution  for  the 
charitable  work  of  education  \  and  that  the  grounds, 
buildings,  libraries,  philosophical  apparatus,  scientific 
collections,  and  all  the  income  from  the  properly  ad- 
ministered by  them,  are  wholly  and  entirely  used  to 
provide  facilities  for  liberal  and  professional  educa- 
tion otherwise  beyond  the  reach  of  private  means,  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  these  advantages  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber, and  largely  to  make  such  education  gratuitous. 

That  in  the  previous  constitutions  and  legislation 
of  this  state  "  bodies  of  men  incorporated  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  *  *  *  learning"  have  been  classi- 
fied as  charitable  institutions,  and  in  that  character 
have  been  encouraged  and  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  other  privileges  and  immunities,  as 
well  as  that  of  exemp  ion  from  taxation. 

That  this  charitable  use  of  the  income  of  these  in- 
stitutions relieves  the  state  from  the  cost  of  this  higher 
education,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  would  withhold  from  her  sons  these 
indispensable  advantages. 

That  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  world's  wisdom 
preserved  in  the  literature  both  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern nations,  to  apply  the  discoveries  of  science  to  the 
increase  of  the  wealth  and  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  bring  the 
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experience  of  all  nations  to  bear  upon  the  still  unset- 
tled problems  of  liberty  and  government,  is  no  less  a 
charily,  than  to  alleviate  merely  physical  suffering. 

That  the  collegiate  institutions  of  this  stale  are  by 
their  respective  charters  open  to  common  use^  and  are 
therefore  public  charities,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution. 

That  the  effect  of  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  edu- 
cational institutions  will  inevitably  be  to  repress  their 
growth;  to  alienate  the  confidence  and  patronage  of 
the  friends  of  education  in  other  states,  who,  attracted 
by  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  institutions  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, have  not  only  sent  iheir  sons  hither  to  be  edu- 
cated, but  have  contributed  generously  to  their  en- 
dowment; to  drive  the  millions  of  capital  annually 
contributed  to  the  purposes  of  education  by  ihe  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  from  this  commonwealth  into 
other  states,  where  a  liberal  educational  policy  pre- 
vails, thus  building  up  their  institutions  with*  our 
capital;  and  to  compel  the  young  men  of  this  stale 
to  seek  the  advantages  of  iil)eral  education  beyond 
our  boundaries,  thereby  attaching  their  sympathies  to 
institutions  in  which  the  honor  of  Pennsylvania  has 
no  share. 

And  that  under  the  enlightened  policy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania these  institutions  have  received  in  trust,  as 
well  from  citizens  of  other  states  as  from  citizens  ot 
Pennsylvania,  more  than  125,000,000,  the  expendi- 
ture of  which  in  building  and  otherwise  within  the 
limits  of  the  state  has  given  employment  to  skilled 
labor  and  developed  public  industry;  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  of  all  adjacent  taxable  property; 
has  drawn  to  the  localities  where  they  have  been  es- 
tablished a  population  valuable  to  the  state;  and 
that  their  regular  o[)erations  annually  attract  to  the 
public  business  of  the  state,  or  retain  in  local  circula- 
tion, for  improvements  and  current  expenses  of  edu- 
cation, not  less  than  $2,000,000;  and  all  this,  as  be- 
fore shown,  without  any  "  private  or  corporate  profit 
to  the  corporators." 


POOR  TEACHERS. 


The  State  Superintendent's  recent  report 
contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

Of  the  15,003  teachers  receiving  certificates  to  teach 
during  the  year,  only  374  were  found  to  have  a 
**  thorough"  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, geography  and  grammar,  and  that  practical  pre- 
paration for  their  profession  which  ensures  success. 
If  to  this  number  there  be  added  all  who  taught 
during  the  past  year,  holding  professional  and  per- 
manent certificates  and  normal  school  diplomas,  it 
will  be  found  that  we  have  only  about  2,500  teachers 
fully  qualified  for  their  work.  Many  who  hold  pro- 
visional certificates^  it  is  true,  are  counted  good 
teachers,  but  they  are  good  only  as  apprentices. 

Governor  Hartranft,  in  his  annual  message, 
quotes  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
and  expresses  his  surprise  as  follows: 

"Of  the  15,003  teachers  receiving  certificates  to 
teach  during  the  year,  only  374  were  found  to  have  a 
'thorough'  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, geography  and  grammar,  and  that  practical  pre- 
paration for  their  profession  which  ensures  success," 
is  the  startling  declaration  made  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  common  schools. 

These  statements,    so    prominently   put 


forth,  have  provoked  comment  in  many 
quarters,  both  in  and  out  of  the  state.  A 
few  unthinking  scribblers  from  beyond  our 
borders  have  drawn  from  them  conclusions 
disparaging  to  thef  intelligence  of  our  peo- 
ple. Several  well-informed  newspapers  at 
home  have  first  wondered  at  and  then  ques- 
tioned the  figures,  and  still  others  have 
taken  for  granted  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  and  attempted  to  account  for 
them.  Numerous  letters  have  been  received 
from  our  own  and  other  states,  asking  for 
an  explanation  of  the  facts  eiven,  and  seek- 
ing for  information  as  to  the  standard  by 
which  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers  are 
measured.  All  this  is  just  as  we  would  have 
it.  What  we  need  most  of  all  on  educa- 
tional subjects  is  agitation  and  discussion. 

To  all  those  desiring  it  we  now  propose 
to  give  such  information  as  will  enable  them 
to  understand  the  figures  of  the  report,  and 
to  draw  proper  inferences  from  them. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
teachers  of  Philadelphia  are  not  included  in 
the  statement. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  four  grades  of 
teachers*  certificates  issued,  viz.:  Provisional, 
Professional, Permanent  and  State  Certificates 
No  teacher  can  receive  a  Provisional  Certifi- 
cate, or  a  certificate  of  the  lowest  grade,  un- 
less, in  the  language  of  the  law,  he  possesses  "a 
fair  knowledge  of  orthography,  reading,  writ- 
ing, geography,  English  grammar,  mental 
and  written  arithmetic,  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching."  If  the 
examiners  do  their  duty,  all  our  teachers 
must  possess  this  knowledge. 

The  Professional  Certificate  is  the  next 
highest  grade  above  the  Provisional  Certifi- 
cate, and  is  only  given  to  those  who  pass  a 
''thorough*'  examination  in  the  branches., 
named  in  the  Provisional  Certificate,  ana?» 
at  the  same  time  have  had  *'  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching.**  Scholarship  alone 
will  not  enable  a  person  to  obtain  this  grade 
of  certificate.  He  must  first  prove  himself 
by  actual  practice  in  the  school-room  a  good 
teacher.  Among  the  14,629  teachers  men- 
tioned in  the  State  Superintendent's  report 
as  either  not  ''thorough'*  in  certain  branch- 
es, or  as  deficient  in  *'  that  practical  prepa- 
ration for  their  profession  which  ensures 
success,**  there  maybe,  and  in  fact  there  are 
many  graduates  of  colleges  and  high  schools. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
explanation  to  say  anything  about  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to 
obtain  the  still  higher  Permanent  or  State 
Certificate. 
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Now  we  have  about  2,500  teachers  in  the 
state  outside  of  Philadelphia  who  hold  one  or 
the  other  of  the  three  higher  grades  of  teach- 
ers* certificate  ;  and  of  the  15,003  teachers 
receiving  certificates  during  last  year,  374  re- 
ceived certificates  of  some  one  of  these  higher 
grades.  The  rest  all  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  branches  named  in 
their  certificates,  and  among  them  are  many 
very  good  scholars  who  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  With  some  acquaintance 
with  the  teachers  of  other  states  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  fully  believe  that  meas- 
ured by  our  standard  no  better  qualified  body 
of  teachers  can  be  found  anywhere. 

But  does  it  follow  that  our  teachers  are  as 
well  qualified  as  they  ought  to  be;  that 
the  strictures  of  the  report  were  out  of  place 
or  too  severe?  Not  at  all.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  no  one  can  teach  a  branch  of 
knowledge  well  who  does  not  understand  it 
thoroughly,  and  that  even  good  scholarship 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  qualifications 
needed  to  become  a  first-class  teacher.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  children  are  there- 
fore in  the  hands  of  persons  only  partially 
qualified  to  instruct  and  train  them,  and  it 
is  important  that  the  people  should  be  so 
informed  as  to  demand  and  pay  teachers 
fully  prepared  for  the  work  of  their  profes- 
sion. The  right  policy  is  to  set  up  a  high 
standard  and  work  up  to  it.  This  Pennsyl- 
vania means  to  do. 

What  has  now  been  said  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  all  who  hold  sentiments  similar  to 
those  of  ''Director,*'  expressed  below,  whose 
communication  we  take  from  the  Chester 
Evening  News  of  Jan.  30  : 

director's  communication. 

Mr,  Editor. — The  message  of  Gov.  Hartranft 
quoted  a  statement  from  the  report  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent concerning  the  incompetency  of  teach- 
ers, by  which  it  appears  that  not  three  in  every  hun- 
dred have  '•  that  practical  preparation  for  their  pro- 
fession which  insures  success." 

The  conception  of  what  their  attainments  should 
be  is  indicated  by  the  expression,  **A  thorough 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography 
and  grammar."  Such  random  assertions  and  sweep- 
ing conclusions,  based  upon  hasty  and  ill  considered 
observations  of  the  facts,  are  not  very  creditable  to 
the  high  ofHcials  of  a  great  state.  Our  public  school 
system  is  equal  in  importance  to  any  other  insiitution 
in  the  state,  and  surely  demands  careful  thought  and 
speech  when  commented  on  by  those  in  position  to 
greatly  influence  public  opinion  and  action.  The 
truth  is  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  number 
of  teachers  in  the  state  need  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  branches  indicated  by  the  superintendent  To 
teach  beginners  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  geography  is  not  needed ; 


and  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  teachers  are  en- 
gaged in  these  primary  branches.  To  employ  in  the 
primary  schools  only  teachers  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  geography,  or  even  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  they  teach — 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic — would  not  only  be 
unnecessarily  expensive,  but  would  also  be  unprofit- 
able in  another  way.  A  teacher  who  has  devoted  the 
necessary  time  and  labor  to  acquire  such  a  thorough 
knowledge,  has  become  qualified  for  the  teaching  of 
the  rudiments  to  small  children.  A  girl  of  sixteen 
years,  fresh  from  the  grammar  school,  is  worth  for 
such  a  purpose  more  than  the  Governor  and  the  State 
Superintendent  both  together. 

SVe  have  several  teachers  here  in  Chester  that  come 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  standard  established 
by  the  State  Superintendent ;  but  the  majority,  I  am 
happy  to  state,  are  yet  only  striving  for  the  attain- 
n^ent  of  such  proficiency.  They  are  in  that  period  of 
their  development  when  they  make  excellent  primary 
and  secondary  teachers.  Our  teachers  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  and  in  the  high  school  are  fully  up  to  the 
higest  requirements  of  the  state  officials,  and  Chester 
schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  compare  well 
with  any  others  in  the  state.  But  our  primary  and 
secondary  teachers,who  greatly  outnumber  the  others, 
stop  below  the  requirements  and  yet  fill  their  places 
just  as  usefully  as  the  other  teachers.      dikector. 

The  question  is  viewed  from  a  difTerent 
stand-point,  if  not  with  a  different  spirit,  by 
the  editor  of  the  Crawford  Journal^  Mead- 
ville,  Jan.  29. 

journal's   EDITORIAL. 

A  Startling  Admission. — There  is  one  portion  of 
Governor  Hartranft's  admirable  message  which  seems 
to  have  attracted  very  little  attention,  and  yet  it  is  the 
most  alarming  paragraph  in  the  whole  document,  and 
one  that  calls  for  immediate  consideration.  It  is  the 
portion  relating  to  the  subject  of  education  in  the 
public  schools,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
now  employed.  In  the  particular  paragraph  referred 
to,  the  Governor  says  that  *'  of  the  fifteen  thousand 
and  three  teachers  receiving  certificates  to  teach 
during  the  year,  only  three  hundred  and  seventy-fonr 
were  found  to  Y\2^ye  9.  thorough  knowledge  of  readings 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  and 
that  practical  preparation  for  their  profession  which 
insures  success."  This  statement  is  supported  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  schools  in  bis  last  annual 
report. 

It  is  certainly  startling  at  first  sights  and  the  intel- 
ligent citizen  who  believes  in  education  as  the  essen- 
tial of  national  prosperity,  and  who  has  been  wont  to 
consider  our  svstem  of  common  schools  immeasura- 
bly  superior  to  any  other,  will,  perhaps,  think  the 
Governor  and  Superintendent  are  mistaken.  But  let 
him  to  call  to  mind  for  a  moment  those  teachers  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted.  If  they  are  mostly  from  the 
rural  districts,  probably  nine  out  of  ten  are  young, 
inexperienced  girls,  or  men  with  no  aptitude  for 
teaching,  but  have  brought  up  as  pedagogues  for  the 
simple  reason  that  other  work  is  dull  dnring  the 
winter  and  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
majority  of  teachers,  however,  consist  of  young 
ladies  who  have  never  attended  school  outside  the 
district  Y/liere  they  were  born,  or  at  best  but  one  or 
two  terms  have  been  passed  at  any  school  of  preten- 
sion; and  without  experience,  without  any  but  a 
superficial  education,  without  even  a  thorough  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  common  English  branches,  and 
without  any  training  to  lit  them  for  their  profession, 
they  are  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  our  schools. 
**  It  is  not  so  much  the  teacher's  office  to  impart 
knowledge,  as  to  show  his  pupils  how  to  get  it,"  is 
trite  and  true.  If  a  man  desires  a  house  built,  or  a 
gun  or  watch  made,  he  is  particular  to  employ  only 
a  proficient  in  the  trade.  But  he  gives  the  mental 
and  moral  training  of  his  children  into  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  not  fitted  either  by  theoretical  or  practi- 
cal knowledge  for  so  grand  and  holy  a  work.  This 
should  not  be.  It  is  false  economy,  it  is  wasteful  ex- 
travagance, to  longer  continue  this  ruinous  policy. 
Our  schools  must  l^  supplied  with  trained  and  com- 
petent instructors.  Our  normal  schools  must  be  in- 
creased in  number,  and  it  would  seem  from  the 
Govemor^s  admission  that  they  are  not  so  efficient  as 
they  might  be. 

The  teacher's  profession  is  a  noble  one — the 
noblest  of  all — and  instead  of  the  beggarly  pittance 
doled  out  to  its  members,  liberal  salaries  should  be 
given.  When  men  and  women  are  as  well  paid  for 
their  labors  in  this  calling  as  in  others,  there  will  be 
no  need  of  the  state  assisting  normal  schools.  That 
we  need  trained  instructors  no  one  will  deny,  nor 
that  we  need  a  relief  from  that  wretched  management 
of  our  schools  by  that  great  army  of  young  girls  who 
make  th«  school  house  a  stepping  stone  to  matrimony, 
and  who  intend  to  continue  in  the  profession  only  so 
long  as  may  be  necessary  to  attain  that  end.  There 
are  teachers  who  are  qualified,  who  love  their  calling, 
but  the  extract  we  quote  above  shows  their  number 
to  be  small.  And  yet  this  is  but  one  view  of  the 
question.  A  reform  in  politics  and  society  is  de- 
manded, as  the  revelations  of  the  la.et  five  years 
prove.  Where  is  there  a  better  place  to  begin  it 
than  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country  ? 


The  School-Room. 


PRIMARY  READING. 


By  7.  H,  Binfcrd,  City  Supt,,  Richmond^  Va. 

REGARDING  elementary  instruction  in  the  art 
of  reading  as  of  vital  importance,  we  endeavor 
to  adopt  that  method  which  is  most  Natural — teaching 
loords  in  the  same  manner  that  children  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  and  learn  their  names. 

1.  We  teach  whole  iwrds  as  the  signs  of  things, 
qualities,  etc. 

2.  After  a  number  of  words  have  been  taught,  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  known  at  sight,  we  teach  the 
analysis  of  the  word  by  its  elementary  sounds, 

3.  When  the  words  can  be  distinguished  and  the 
elementary  sounds  given,  we  teach  the  names  of  the 
letters  and  their  order  in  spelling. 

4.  We  require  the  pupils  to  pronotmce — sound — 
spell  \\\t^  word 

5.  We  group  words  into  phrases  and  sentences.  In 
order  that  this  method  may  be  more  fully  understood, 
we  will  take  up  each  step  more  in  detail. 

First. —  Whole  words.  We  take  ^ny  object  with 
which  the  child  is  familiar — suppose  we  have  a  hat. 

Hold  up  the  object  l>efore  the  class — talk  about  its 
various  parts,  their  uses,  the  different  kinds  of  hats, 
etc.,  etc.,  until  we  have  thoroughly  aroused  the  in- 
terest of  the  scholars. 

Next  show  the  picture  of  a  hat,  or  if  you  have  not 


a  picture,  draw  a  hat  on  the  board.  Make  (he  chil- 
dren see  the  difference  between  the  hat  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  hat. 

After  they  fully  understand  this  difference,  then 
print  on  the  board  the  word  hat. 

Now  lead  them  to  perceive  clearly  the  difference 
between  the  hat^  the  picture  oi  the  hat,  and  the  word 
hat. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  let  the  scholars  take 
slates  and  pencils  and  piint  the  word  hat.  Their  first 
efforts  are  very  crude,  but  if  we  persevere,  we  find 
rapid  improvement.  Little  hands  must  be  kept  busy* 
and  we  find  this  plan  to  be  pleasant  and  profitable. 

At  the  next  lecson  we  review  the  preceding  lesson 
and  teach  an  additional  word,  adopting  such  meth- 
ods to  keep  the  children  interested,  as  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  any  ingenious  teacher. 

After  the  pupils  have  learned  a  number  of  familiar 
words,  such  as 

hat,  man,  top,  bell,         ball, 

mat,  fan,  box,         net,  saw, 

rat,  bag,  shoe,       egg,  chalk, 

and  can  readily  name  them  at  sight  when  pointed  out 
on  the  blackboard,  on  a  chart,  or  in  a  book,  we  pro- 
ceed to 

Second — Analysis  ofvfords  by  sounds. 

In  first  presenting  the  subject  of  elementary 
sounds,  we  require  the  teacher  to  give  the  simple 
sounds  of  letters,  and  require  the  pupils  to  imitate 
her.  When  their  organs  of  hearing  and  speech  have 
been  trained  to  distimj^isk  and  imitate  the  sounds,  we 
teach  the  sounds  of  letters  in  simple  words. 

For  example,  take  the  word  ^<7/,and  let  the  teach- 
er make  the  sounds  in  it  distinctly — h-a-t.  Then  let 
the  pupils  make  the  sounds  in  the  same  way. 

We  proceed  in  this  way  and  teach  the  pupils  to 
make  the  sounds  in  each  of  the  words  learned. 

Third — After  the  children  can  pronounce  and 
sound  the  words,  we  teach  the  names  of  letters. 

Select  the  word  hat  and  print  it  on  the  blackboard 
several  times;  also  print  each  letter  in  it  separately, 
several  times. 

Point  to  the  word  hat  and  require  the  pupils  Xo 
pronounce  and  sound  it.  Now  tell  the  name  of  the 
first  letter  h  ;  show  them  this  letter  in  the  word  and 
among  the  other  letters  and  words,  and  require  them 
to  give  its  name.  Teach  the  letters  a  and  /  in  the 
same  manner.  Then  point  to  each  letter  in  the  word 
and  require  the  pupils  to  name  them  in  order. 

Proceed  in  this  way  until  the  whole  alphabet  is 
learned. 

Most  of  our  children  learn  the  alphabet  before 
reaching  this  step. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  taught  in  their  or- 
der, after  all  the  letters  are  known. 

Fourth — After  we  have  taught  a  number  of  these 
familiar  words,  we  combine  the  first,  second  and 
third  steps,  and  review  by  requiring  the  children  to 
pronounce — sound — spell. 

Fifth — At  this  stage  we  teach  the  child  words  de- 
noting qualities  and  actions^  and  lead  them  to  group 
these  with  the  words  representing  things,  as  new  hat; 
old  mat ;  good  man,  etc.,  etc. 

The  little  words,  such  as  a,  the^  was,  etc.,  we  treat 
as  they  become  necessary,  and  not  l)efore. 

At  the  close  of  each  lesson  require  the  children  to 
print  or  write  the  words  or  phrases  learned. 

In  order  to  add  to  our  vocabulary  of  words  we  fre- 
quently request  the  children  to  give  words  to  be 
printed  on  the  board.  This  is  an  admirable  exercise, 
and  comb.nes  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
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If  the  preliminary  inslruclion   has  been  thorough 
aiid  systematic,  the  children  are  now  ready  to  begin 

READING    FROM  BOOKS. 

In  teaching  reading  the  exercises  are  divided  into 
ftur  distinct  and  separate  steps. 

1.  Training  the  pupils  to  know  the  words  so  that 
they  can  readily  pronounce  them  at  sight. 

2.  Reading  the  sentences  and  understanding  the 
thoughts  expres.sed  in  each  sentence  as  read, 

3.  Reading  in  easy  conversational  tones. 
4    Telling  what  has  been  read. 

Great  care  is  taken  that  each  of  these  steps  is  thor- 
oughly mastered  before  entering  on  the  next. 

FIRST   STEP. 

Makiftg  the  children  familiar  7viih  the  words  of  the 

lesson. 

In  the  lower  primary  grades  we  print  the  words  in 
columns  on  the  blackboard,  and  teach  the  children 
to  pronounce,  sound,  and  spell  them.  After  they  can 
readily  distinguish  all  the  words  at  sight,  we  open 
books  and  require  the  class  to  pronounce,  without 
spelling,  all  the  words  in  the  lesson,  commencing 
with  the  last  word  in  each  paragraph  and  proceeding 
in  an  order  the  reverse  of  that  pursued  in  reading. 

In  the  higher  primary  the  teacher  sometimes  pro- 
nounces one  word,  the  pupils  the  next,  the  teacher 
the  third,  the  pupils  the  fourth,  and  so  on. 

Another  very  good  exercise  is  to  request  the  pupils 
to  point  out  such  words  as  they  cannot  pronounce. 
The  teacher  prints  these  words  on  the  board,  and 
requires  the  class  to  pronounce,  sound,  and  spell 
each.  As  soon  as  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  all  the 
words  can  be  readily  pronounced  at  sight,  the  class 
is  ready  for  the 

SECOND   STEP. 
Reading  sentences  and  understanding  their  meaning. 

If  they?;x/  step  has  been  thoroughly  taught,  and 
we  can  lead  the  child  to  understand  that  the  sen- 
tence means  something,  and  is  not  a  mere  succession 
of  words,  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  having  the 
sentence  read  correctly. 

The  attention  of  the  pupils  may  be  directed  to  this 
by  requiring  them  to  find  out  what  the  sentence  tells. 
This  is  frequently  done  by  requiring  the  pupils  to 
close  books  and  tell  the  teacher  what  it  has  read. 
"When  the  scholar  can  do  this,  let  it  look  on  the  book 
and  tell  it  again  by  reading  it  from  the  book. 

An  earnest  teat  her  will  adopt  these  and  many 
other  devices  to  lead  her  scholars  to  understand 
what  is  read. 

Require  the  pupils  to  shew  that  they  understand 
the  meaning  oi  words  by  using  thtm  in  short  sentences. 

THIRD   STEP. 
Reading  in  easy  conversational  tones. 

If  -the  teacher  finds  that  the  class  reads  in  sing- 
song, monotonous  tones,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
select  simple  dialogues  and  have  the  class  read  them 
in  a  lively,  spirited  manner. 

Or  the  teacher  may  illustrate  how  a  sentence  should 
be  read  by  reading  it  correctly,  and  then  requiring 
the  pupil  to  read  it  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes 
a  good  reader  in  the  class  may  be  required  to  read  a 
sentence  or  paragraph,  and  each  of  the  class  allowed 
to  read  it  as  well. 

We  endeavor  to  place  a  good  model  before  the 
class,  and  teach  them  to  appreciate  good  reading. 

"  Let  the  voice  of  the  teacher  be  Irequenlly  heard 
during  the  reading  lesson,"  is  our  motto. 


FOURTH   STEP. 
Telling  what  has  been  read. 

This  is  an  admirable  exercise,  and  may  be  made 
productive  of  much  good  in  cultivating  the  attention 
and  observation  of  the  children. 

Before  opening  books,  we  sometimes  require  the 
scholars  to  tell,  in  their  own  language,  the  substance 
of  the  lesson. 

After  a  particular  scholar  has  read,  we  require  him 
to  close  his  book  and  tell  what  he  has  read. 

If  any  obscure  word  in  the  sentence  or  paragraph, 
we  talk  about  its  general  signification,  and  require 
the  pupil  to  illustrate  its  particular  meaning  by  using 
it  in  a  sentence.     This  plan  is  excellent. 

Another  plan  is  to  require  the  class  to  write  out  an 
abstract  of  what  has  been  read. 

Our  suggestion  to  the  teachers  is  to  find  ovt  the 
leading  faults  in  their  reading  classes^  and  never  at- 
tempt to  correct  more  than  one  error  at  a  time.  After 
you  have  corrected  the  worst  fault,  then  proceed  to 
attend  to  the  next. 

We  think  the  teacher  frequently  fails  entirely,  by 
attempting  too  many  corrections  at  one  lime. 

We  do  ntot  rely  so  much  upon  any  particular 
method  as  we  do  upon  the  earnest^  persistent  and 
systematic  efforts  of  the  teachers.  The  constant  use 
of  phonetics  greatly  improves  the  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  enunciation,  and  very  materially  helps  to 
make  good  readers. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  our  teachers  the  great 
importance  of  advancing  slowly,  surely  and  system- 
atically.—  Virginia  Si  heel  Rtpcrt. 


DIRECTORS'  COLUMN. 


School  Examinations — Soon  orsr  winter 
schools  will  begin  to  close,  and  we  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  directors  to  the  im- 
portance of  holding  a  public  examination 
near  the  end  of  the  term.  We  would  sug- 
gest this  course  :  Let  the  board  of  directors 
pass  a  resolution  that  all  the  schools  in  their 
district  shall  hold  a  public  examination  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  term ;  let  a  day  be 
agreed  upon  for  the  examination  at  each 
school;  let  it  be  arranged  that  one  director 
at  least  shall  be  present  at  each  school  on 
theday  of  the  examination,  and,  in  addition, 
a  committee  of  citizens  may  be  appointed  to 
attend;  and  then,  let  all  the  people  of  the 
district  receive  an  invitation  to  be  present. 
If  such  a  programme  be  adopted  and  car- 
ried out,  the  schools  will  be  benefited,  di- 
rectors will  have  a  good  opportunity  of  see- 
ing what  has  been  done,  and  the  people  will 
learn  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  great 
work  of  public  instruction. 

The  exercises  of  school  on  examination 
day  need  not  be  confined  to  reviews  of  the 
branches  the  pupils  have  studied.  Music, 
elocutionary  performances,  essays  and  a  lit- 
tle speech-making  may  properly  be  intro- 
duced at  intervals  to  give  variety  and  life. 
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EDITORIAL    DEPARTMEXT. 


Z^^ 


An  intelligent  director  of  Lancaster  city, 
in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  and  offering  his  congratulations 
upon  the  remarkable  educational  growth 
that  has  recently  taken  place  in  our  system 
of  public  education,  has  this  to  say  concern- 
ing compulsory  education: 

The  most  discouraging  feature  noticeable  in  the 
report  is  the  irregularity  and  non-attendance  of  pu- 
pils. Whilst  the  law  makes  it  obligatory  to  provide 
for  all,  and  takes  one  man's  property  for  the  educa- 
tion of  another  man's  children,  it  provides  no  means 
by  which  to  secure  their  attendance,  but  leaves  it  op- 
tional with  them  to  avail  themselves  or  not  of  the 
facilities  for  education  thus  provided.  The  conse- 
qaence  is  that  thousands  are  willfully  absent.  What 
a  waste  of  means !  What  a  wrong  to  the  taxpayers  ! 
What  disregard  for  the  interests  of  the  children  them 
selves!  Is  it  right?  I  think  not,  and  yet  I  am  not 
yet  prepared  to  favor  compulsion.  Yet,  in  order  to 
fully  realize  the  object  contemplated  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  system,  I  b;ilieve  it  must  eventually  come. 

A  SCHOOL  director  of  one  of  our  leading 
counties,  writes  as  follows : 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  indifference  of  parents, 
and  the  consequent  indifference  of  pupils.  This 
indifference  has  been  growing  since  the  adoption 
of  the  present  school  law,  and  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  removal  of  the  control  of  each  school,  and 
with  it  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  from  the  sub- 
district  committee  to  the  district  board.  The  remedy 
is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  found  by  returning  the  con- 
trol of  each  school  to  those  who  live  in  the  sub- 
district  where  it  is  located.  This  might  be  done  by 
allowing  them  to  elect  one  member  of  the  district 
board.  His  special  duty  should  be  to  look  a/ter  the 
school  in  his  own  sub- district.  His  general  duties 
should  be  to  meet  with  the  other  directors  for  the 
transaction  of  the  general  business  of  the  district. 

I  think  I  speak  the  general  sentiment  of  this  sec- 
tion in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  people  here 
generally  regard  the  salary  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent as  an  unwise  expenditure  of  money.  They 
think  th.1t  the  duties  could  be  better  performed  by  a 
district  superintendent,  and  especially  the  duty  of 
visiting  schools.  With  about  30c?  schools  in  this 
county,  the  most  of  them  in  session  only  from  six  to 
eight  months,  you  see  at  once  that  he  cannot  give 
them  all  anything  like  an  intelligent  supervision — i»i 
fact,  not  enough  to  be  of  much  benefit.  By  reliev- 
ing him  of  tliis  part  of  his  duties,  and  reducing  his 
salary  accordingly,  the  need  of  di'^trict  superintend  • 
ents  would  be  felt,  and  we  should  soon  have  more 
of  thehti,  and  consequently  mare  system  in  our 
schools. 


THE  MONTH. 


THE  state  is  divided  into  twelve  normal 
school  districts.  In  seven  Of  these  we 
have  normal  schools  now  in  full  operation. 
Three  more  have  the  requisite  buildings  in 
a  good  state  of  forwardness.  And  now  come 
encouraging   reports   from   Beaver,   in    the 


Eleventh  district,  and  Stroudsburg,  in  the 
Fourth  district.  At  Beaver  the  trustees  of 
the  academy  fund,  amounting  to  §12,000, 
have  pledged  the  whole  of  it  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school,  and  the 
feeling  being  manifested  among  the  citizens 
seems  to  indicate  at  an  early  day  a  subscrip- 
tion large  enough  to  begin  the  work. 

An  influential  member  of  the  school 
board  of  Stroudsburg  writes  : 

For  the  past  two  or  three  m")nth?  th^re  his  been 
considerable  feeling  in  Stroudsburg  and  vicinity  in 
favor  of  estaWishing  a  normal  school  here,  anrl  quite 
recently  the  feeling  has  increased  S3  much  am.^ng 
the  business  men  of  this  town  that  they  now  think 
the  required  amount  of  money  could  be  raised. 
There  are  several  good  properties  that  could  be  se- 
cured, and  I  have  advised  those  most  interested  to 
call  a  public  meeting  and  agitate  the  project  and  get 
to  work. 

Both  Beiver  and  Stroudsburg  are  delight- 
ful locations  for  normal  schools,  and  if  once 
upon  their  metal,  the  people  can  do  as  much 
as  those  of  Millersville,  West  Chester,  Kutz- 
town,  Bloomsburg,  Shii)pensburg,  Mansfield, 
Edinboro,  Lock  Haven,  Indiana  and  Cali- 
fornia have  done. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  meeting  of  the 
school  directors  and  citizens  of  Beaver 
county,  called  by  the  county  superintendent, 
was  held  at  the  court  house  in  Beaver,  and 
speeches  made  and  resolutions  passed  for- 
warding the  work  of  establishing  the  school. 

Also,  several  meetings  have  been  held  at 
Str^mdsburg  and  Eist  Stroudsburg,  and  in 
all  nearly  §50,000  have  been  subscribed. 


MARYLAND. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


WE  received  an  early  copy  of  the  re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  our  next  door  neighbor,  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland. The  exhibit  made  of  her  educa- 
tional condition  makes  a  good  showing. 
She  is  not  going  backwards,  as  some  have 
supposed,  but,  01  the  contrary,  is  making 
good  progress.  The  following  are  among 
the  most  intercepting  figures  : 

Number  of  schools i»742 

Number  of  pupils 130,324 

\verage  daily  attendance 60,817 

Number  of  teachers 2,555 

Number  of  months  schools  are  open 9  1-3 

Amount  paid  for  school  purposes $1,354,066  71 

The  board  express  the  gratifying  results 
of  the  year's  work  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

We  have  lengthene  1  the  school  year,  as  compared 
with  the  last, by  sixteen  days;  we  have  increased  the 
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teachers*  salaries  by  $14,033;  we  have  spent  I70,- 
ocx>  more  than  last  year  in  building  and  furnishing 
school  houses,  and  in  return  we  find  that  the  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  is  increased  by  12,198  names,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  by  3.727.  The  total  expen- 
diture for  schools  exceeds  the  expenditure  of  last 
year  by  $97,083.08,  but  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  items  of  "books  and  stationery,"  "supervision 
and  office  expenses,"  and  "  miscellaneous  expen- 
ses," amounting  to  more  than  $22,000.  With  the 
exception  of  the  appropriation  for  colored  schools, 
of  which  the  counties  received  $40,714.52,  this  in- 
creased expenditrre  has  been  provided  for  by  county 
taxation,  voluntarily  imposed,  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
state  school  tax  and  free  school  fund  were  lesi  than 
in  the  previous  year  by  nearly  $ii,030. 

*  *  There  is  more  inquiry  for  experienced  and 
well-qualified  teachers,  and  a  greater  willingness  to 
pay  them  adequate  salaries.  Several  new  high 
schools  have  been  established,  some  acidemies  on 
the  old  foundation  have  been  transformed  into  pub- 
lic high  schooh,  and  miny  large  graded  schools 
have  assumed  such  proportions  that  we  may  expect 
them  before  long  to  furnish  the  foundation  for  addi- 
tional high  schools.  Every  effjrt  on  the  pirt  of 
school  boards  to  furnish  better  accommodations  and 
better  teachers  has  been  responded  to  by  the  people, 
and  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  pupils  and  in  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  school  system.  We  can 
point  to  instances  where  an  old  school  house  was 
torn  down,  and  one  twice  as  large  built  in  its  stead, 
and  yet  the  new  house  was  too  small  to  accommo- 
date the  unexpected  increase  of  pupils.  It  ought  to 
be  added  that,  in  the  cases  preferred  to,  the  new 
school-houses  were  complemented  by  new  teachers, 
at  higher  salaries.  If  the  policy  of  providing  good 
houses,  good  furniture,  and  highly-qualified  teachers 
prevailed  all  over  the  state,  the  increased  attendance 
would  surprise  the  best  friends  of  public  education. 

Colored  schools  have  been  established  in 
all  the  counties,  aggregating  225  schools, 
with  14,171  pupils.  Two  difficulties  have 
retarded  the  work  of  establishing  these 
schools — the  want  of  good  teachers  and  the 
want  of  suitable  buildings.  Large  appro- 
priations to  carry  on  the  colored  schools  are 
asked  for,  and  20,000  children  are  expected 
to  attend  them  next  year.  The  board  speak 
thus  of  the  normal  school  for  the  preparation 
of  colored  teachers: 

The  normal  school  for  the  education  of  colored 
teachers  is  now  in  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence. 
The  number  of  different  pupils  in  all  departments 
(normal,  grammir  and  primiry)is  234,and  the  average 
attendance  186.  The  number  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment is  74.  There  is  a  well  selected  library  of  over 
1,000  volumes,  but  no  philosophical  or  chemical  ap- 
paratus, a  want  which  ought  to  be  supplied  as  soon 
as  this  is  possil^le.  A.11  the  pupils  pay  for  their  tuition, 
but  the  receipts  from  this  source,  and  from  the  state 
treasury,  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. We  coimiend  this  excellent  and  indispensa- 
ble institution  to  the  generous  liberality  of  the  state. 
There  are  at  this  time  seventy-two  of  the  students 
employed  as  teachers  in  the  various  counties,  and  as 
far  as  we  have  heard  they  are  doing  good  service. 
We  suggest  that  the  certificate  or  diploma  of  this 
school  should  be  made  a  legal  qualification  for  teach- 
ing in  colored  schools. 


Encouraging  statements  are  made  con- 
cerning the  prosperity  of  St.  John's  College, 
at  Annapolis,  Washington  College,  in  Kent 
county,  and  the  Agricultural  College,  where 
free  instruction  is  given  to  some  130  stu- 
dents, and  then  the  board  adds  these  words,  of 
what  they  call  the  '*  college  of  the  future:" 

The  munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Johns  Hopkins 
has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  selected  by 
himself,  a  property  estimated  at  not  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  uni- 
versity, which  is  to  bear  his  nirae.  Not  Maryland 
alone,  but  the  whole  civilized  world  will  watch  with 
eager  interest  every  step  in  the  march  of  events,  until 
the  magnificent  intentions  of  the  testator  shall  be 
carried  into  effect.  With  ample  means  at  their  com- 
mand, it  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  trustees  to  raise 
an  architectural  pile  that  shall  bi  a  lasting  memdriai 
of  its  founder,  and  a  fitting  temple  for  the  votaries  of 
learning  to  worship  in.  With  a  yearly  income  ex- 
ceeding the  revenues  of  the  weiUhiest  of  American 
colleges  of  the  present  day,  which  m]ikes  it  entirely 
independent  of  patronage  for  its  support,  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  it  will  attract  to  its  halls  as  professors 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  experience,  the  learning,  the 
science,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  country.  Un- 
trammeled  by  tradition,  unfettered  by  superstition, 
unhampered  by  conditions,  with  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  past  for  guidance,  and  with  all  the  errors  of  the 
past  for  warning,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  will  be  conceived  in  such  a  spirit 
and  be  commenced  on  such  a  plan  as  will  warrant 
the  expectation  that  it  may  one  day  become  the  Na- 
tional University  of  the  United  States. 

The  conjplaints  of  former  reports,  that 
the  present  rented  building  is  unsuitable  for 
the  flourishing  normal  school,  are  repeated. 
The  proposed  change  in  the  policy  of  ad- 
mitting both  sexes  to  the  normal  school, 
and  the  question  of  a  proper  provision  for 
the  higher  education  of  women,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

We  desire  to  diiect  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
state  normal  school  is  rapidly  becoming  a  college  for 
women  exclusively.  The  number  of  young  men  in 
attendance  has  always  been  small,  never  more  than 
seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students. 
In  1872  there  were  28  young  men  ;  in  1873  there 
were  13;  in  1874  there  are  only  8.  The  appropria- 
tion of  $lo,ODD  a  year  for  the  free  boarding  of  such 
students  in  St  John's  College  as  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  become  teachers  it  seems  ro  indicate  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature  that  St.  John's  College 
should  become  the  normal  school  for  men.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  state 
normal  school  should  be  open  to  women  exclusively. 
In  making  this  recommendation  we  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  so  far  as  the  principal  of  co- 
education of  the  sexes  is  concerned,  our  experiment 
has  been  a  complete  success.  If  the  two  sexes  were 
equal  or  neirly  equal  in  numbers  no  change  would 
be  asked  for.  Bat  it  is  evident  that  a  school  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  students  of  one  sex  and 
only  eight  of  the  other,  must  work  awkwardly  for 
both  parties.  If  we  believe  that  woman  needs  educa- 
tion as  much  as  man ;  that  she  is  as  capable  of  re- 
ceiving it  and  will  make  as  good  use  of  it,  it  will  be 
hard  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  state  has  done  so 
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much  for  the  education  of  men,  and  so  little  for  the 
education  of  women.  The  public  iichools  and  the 
state  normal  school  nre  open  alike  to  both,  but  there 
the  equality  ends.  We  spend  $40,000  a  year  in  col- 
leges and  academies,  from  which  women  are  exclud- 
ed,and  only  $5,000  for  the  education  of  young  women 
exclusively ;  and  part  even  of  this  small  sum  is  ex- 
pended uselessly  for  education  no  higher  and  better 
than  that  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  district  school. 
If  this  question  of  higher  education  could  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  our  present  necessities,  apart 
from  and  unencumbered  with  local  associations  and 
personal  interests,  it  would  be  easily  perceived  that 
Maryland  cannot  afford  to  maintain  more  than  two 
state  colleges,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women ;  and 
that  by  a  judicious  expenditure  of  the  money  now 
appropriated,  without  calling  on  the  state  for  any  ad- 
ditional help,  two  colleges  of  high  standing  could  be 
maintained. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  notice  of  the 
benevolent  educational  institutions  of  the 
state,  and  an  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  mixed  white  and  colored  schools. 
Asawhole,  it  isable,clear  and  encouraging 


SUPERINTENDENTS  AT  WASHINGTON. 


A  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF  EDUCATORS. 


PURSUANT  to  a  resolution  passed  at 
Elmira  last  summer,  the  Superinten- 
dents* Department  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  held  a  session  a  Washington, 

D.  C,  on  Thursday  and  Fridav,  January 
29th  and  30th.  The  meeting  Was  quite  well 
attended,  those  present  having  the  supervi- 
sion of  some  six  millions  of  children. 

THE   BUSINESS   DONE. 

Superintendent  Luckey,  of  this  state,  read 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  school  statistics, 
which  was  discussed  at  considerable  length. 
The  following  committees  took  charge  of 
the  business : 

Statistical  Forms, — Messrs.  Harvey,  Ohio ;  Curry, 
Baltimore;  Philbrick,  Boston;  Northrop,  Connecti- 
cut; Atkinson,  Virginia 

Resolutions. — Messrs.  Wickersham,  Pennsylvania ; 
Wilson,  Washington;  Beede,  New  Hampshire;  Byrne, 
West  Virginia ;  and  Parrish,  New  Haven. 

Aid  to  Education, — Messrs.  Ruffner,  Virginia; 
Bicknell,  Rhode  Island ;  Hopkins,  Indiana  ;  Newell, 
Maryland,  and  Jillson,  South  Carolina. 

Centennial. — General  Eaton,  Hon.  T.  W  Harvey, 

E.  W.  Byrne,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  D.  E.  Beede,  B.  G. 
Northrop.  J.  R.  Jillson,  M.  B.  Hopkins,  M.  A.  Sew- 
ell,  and  T.  B.  Bicknell,  and  the  chief  executive  school 
officer  of  each  state. 

Relation  of  National  Government  to  Education  in 
Strict  of  Columbia.— U.&i^TS.  Wickersham,  Ruffner, 
Philbrick,  Hopkins,  and  Harvey. 

President  White,  of  Cornell  University, 
delivered  an  able  address  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. It  was  a  plea,  and  in  some  respects  a  spe- 
cial plea,  for  agricultural  colleges.  He  replied 


to  Dr.  McCosh's  argument  against  these  col- 
leges, made  at  Elmira. 

General  Eaton,  from  the  committee  on 
Centennial  Exhibition,  reported  progress, 
and  recommended — 

1.  That  each  state  and  territory  be  invited  to  pre- 
pare a  representation  of  its  educational  condition. 

2.  That  they  be  invited  to  prepare  a  historical 
representation  of  their  progress  in  education. 

3.  That  the  cities  be  requested  to  participate  as  ci- 
ties in  the  educational  representation  of  their  respec- 
tive states. 

4.  That  educational  institutions  be  similarly  invited 
to  join  in  the  representations  of  their  respective 
states,  showing  their  respective  condition,  and,  his- 
torically, their  progress. 

5.  That  this  department,  from  an  educational 
standpoint,  urge  the  desirableness  of  a  United  States 
census  in  1875. 

6.  That  this  department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  recommend  thai,  in  addition  to 
the  formal  invitation  of  our  Government  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1S76,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  be  requested,  in  behalf  of  the 
educators  in  the  United  States,  to  correspond  with 
the  educators  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  extending 
to  them  our  cordial  and  professional  invitation. 

7.  That  the  department  approve  the  organization 
and  assembly  of  an  International  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

This  report  was  adopted  after  slight  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Ruffner,  from  the  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Aid  to  Education,  respectfully  sug- 
gests to  the  convention  the  following  action  : 

1.  That  this  convention  strouTjIy  approves  the 
policy  hitherto  pursued  by  the  Federal  Government, 
of  leaving  the  people  and  local  government  of  each 
state  to  manage  their  own  educational  affairs  with- 
out interference,  believing  that  the  principle  on 
which  this  policy  is  based  is  as  sound  educationally 
as  it  is  politically. 

2.  That  this  convention  acknowledges  the  great 
services  done  to  the  cause  of  education  by  Congress 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  department  of  edu- 
cation similar  in  principle  to  that  of  agriculture  and 
statistics,  whereby  appropriate  information  from  all 
points  of  the  world  may  be  gathered,  digested,  and 
distributed,  and  whereby  a  number  of  important  ends 
may  be  subserved  in  connection  with  the  practical 
work  of  education.  It  would  also  acknowledge  spe- 
cially the  valuable  service  already  done  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  would  express  the  hope  that  its 
manner  of  usefulness  may  be  increased. 

3.  That  this  convention  most  heartily  indorses 
the  proposition,  already  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress, to  set  apart  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  free  education 
in  the  states  and  territories,  and  it  also  approves  the 
proviso  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  basis  of  divi- 
sion shall  be  illiteracy  existing  in  the  several  states,  in 
the  population  from  ten  years  old  and  upward,  but 
would  deprecate  the  attachment  to  such  grant  of  any 
condition  which  would  embarrass  its  use  in  any  state, 
excepting  the  sole  condition  needed  to  insure  its  ap- 
plication to  the  objects  for  which  it  is  given. 

4.  That  this  convention  favors  such  united  action 
on  the  part  of  the  special  friends  of  primary  and  of 
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an  agricultural  and  other  industrial  education  re- 
spectively, as  would  allow  the  various  states  and  ter- 
ritorial legislatures  to  employ  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
such  donated  funds  for  the  purposes  of  industrial 
education. 

The  Committee  on  Statistical  Forms  re- 
ported progress,  and  asked  to  delay  making 
a  report  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  depart- 
ment in  August  next.  The  report  was  re- 
ceived and  permission  granted. 

Mr.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  regard  to  educational  matters,  sub- 
milt  :d  the  following.     We  find : 

1.  That  by  reason  of  the  location  of  the  National 
Government  in  this  district,  and  its  exclusive  juris 
diciion,  its  population  is  made  up  in  great  part  of 
citizens  of  the  several  states  who  are  in  government 
employ,  very  few  of  whom  are  tax  payers,  and  who 
consequently  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  the 
schools.  It  will  be  found  upon  examination  that 
full  one-third  of  the  children  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  district  are  the  children  of  such  gov- 
ernment employees. 

2.  That  the  District  of  Columbia  has  never  re- 
ceived a  dollar  of  government  aid,  either  in  money 
or  land  for  educational  purposes. 

3.  The  people  of  the  district — taxpayers — have 
been  liberal  in  their  contributions,  and  have  shown 
the  most  laudable  efforts  to  help  themselves,  and 
have  of  their  own  resources  brought  their  schools 
and  buildings  to  a  very  creditable  standard. 

4.  That  Congress  has  adopted  a  most  liberal  policy 
of  aid  to  education  in  the  states  and  territories. 

5.  That  since  the  war  there  has  been  a  great  influx 
of  colored  people  from  the  south ;  all  of  these  require 
education,  yet  few  of  them  are  taxpayers. 

6.  That  the  citizens  of  all  parts  of  the  countiy  can- 
not fail  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  character  of  the 
educational  institutions  at  the  capital,  where  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  nations  reside  ;  Therefore, 

Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  furnish  special  aid  to  the 
school  authorities,  establishing,  suggesting  and  sup- ' 


porting  a  system  of  public  education  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the 
convention  directed  that  copies  be  sent  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Mr.  Wickersham  moved  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  be  requested  to  pub- 
lish the  proceedings  of  the  convention  in  his 
next  paper  of  information. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Rickoff,  who 
thought  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

The  proper  committee  reported  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted,  extending  the 
thanks  of  the  convention  to  the  district  au- 
thorities, to  the  board  of  trustees  and  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  of  Washington, 
to  theoffi':ers  of  the  Corcoran  art  gallery, 
and  others  for  courtesies  received. 

HONORS    GIVEN   AND    RECEIVED. 

Calls  were  made  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Each  received  the  delegation  cordially. 

Some  large-hearted  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington board  of  school  directors  gave  the 
first  evening  an  excellent  supper  at  Harvey's 
restaurant. 

The  call  of  the  superintendents  was  re- 
turned by  President  Grant,  Governor  Shep- 
herd ana  Secretary  Delano,  the  two  latter 
of  whom  made  some  interesting  remarks. 

The  whole  body  lunched  with  Governor 
Shepherd  on  Friday.  Invitations  were  given 
to  attend  a  number  of  public  institutions, 
etc.  0.1  the  whole,  the  meeting  was  a  very 
pleasant  one  socially,  and  we  think  profit- 
ably, in  a  business  point  of  view. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Common  Scuools,  \ 

liARRISBURG,  MaRCH,  1874.     J 

THE  State  Superintendent  was  of  the 
opinion  that  persons  elected  school 
directors  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  j 
constitution,  but  who  had  not  taken  their 
seats  at  the  time  of  the  election  held  under 
it  on  the  17th  of  February,  would  be  entit- 
led to  them  at  the  organization  of  the  res- 
pective boards  of  which  they  were  elected 
members  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  next. 
On  the  contrary  the  Attorney  General  held 
that  the  new  constitution  set  aside  the  elec- 
tions of  all  persons  elected  to  the  office  of 
school  director,  who  had  not    taken   their 


seats  prior  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
tbe  new  constitution,  and  that  in  all  such 
cases  new  elections  must  be  held  on  the 
17th  of  February.  The  superintendent, 
yielding  his  opinion  to  the  higher  legal 
authority,  gave  advice  accordingly,  and  per- 
sons were  elected  directors  at  the  recent 
election,  in  the  same  way  as  if  no  election 
had  previously  taken  place.  But  as  the 
question  will  most  likely  be  tested  in  the 
courts,  it  seems  proper  to  put  on  record 
officially  the  grounds  on  which  the  super- 
intendent based  his  opinion.  They  are  in 
brief,  as  follows  : 

I.  The  inherent  injustice  of  depriving  a  man  of  an 
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office  to  which  he  had  been  legally  elected  and  a  claim 
to  which  he  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit. 

2.  What  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  whole  new 
constitution,  protecting  as  it  does  in  a  general  way  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  acquired  under  the  old  con- 
stitution. 

3.  That  the  phrase  in  Sec.  26  of  the  schedule  of 
the  new  constitution,  •*  All  persons  in  office,"  inter- 
preted by  the  spirit  of  the  whole  instrument,  should 
be  considered  as  including  all  persons  elected  to  office 
and  holding  certificates  of  election,  but  who  have  not 
taken  iheir  seats. 


A  warm  friend  of  public   schools  writes 
us  complaining  that  school  directors  in   his 
neighborhood  frequently  injure  the  schools 
by  employing   their  own  sons  or   daughters 
a% teachers  in    preference    to   others  much 
better  qualified.     He  gives  several  instances 
of  the  bad  effects  resulting  from  this   prac- 
tice, and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend 
the  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  it.     The 
subject,  as  our  correspondent  presents  it,  is 
one  worthy  of  consideration.     There   can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  it    is  the 
duty  of  school  directors  to  employ  the  very 
best  teachers  they  can  procure  ;  and  if  the 
provision  in  the  new   constitution  is  wise 
which  forbids  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
to  vote  upon  a  measure  in  which  he  has  a 
personal  interest,  the  time  may  come  when 
a  prohibitory  statute  may  be  necessary    to 
cure  the  evil  of  nepotism  on    the  part  of 
school  boards. 


<♦- 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NO.    I  NAME.  I 

1 1 10  WrjrS\iTgart^~7 

nil  M.  N.  Bernhard 

II 12  Lewis  P.  Hecker... 

iiisiB.  F.  Abbott 

IM4  J.Q.Stewart 

II15  L.  B.  Landis 

1116J.  R.  Braddocst 

UiyA.  J.  Bolar 

11 18  J.  H.  Hughes 

11 19  Hannah  E.Sheppard 

1120  Miss  Lida  McKey.. 

1121  Delotia  K.  Wales... 

1122  8.6  McCurdy 

ii23Win.  C.Heinle 

1124  Daniel  Ruff 

n25iSpering  Kresge 

1126  Franklin  Kunkel 

11 27 1  John  McCammon... 
II28|L.  P.  Streaton 

1129  Miss  N.McCormick 

1 130  F.  F.  Jemlson 

1131  Ella  M.Brown 

1132  R  H.  Kramm 

ii33Chas  H.Klein 

1134  Miss  Olivia  Mease.. 
113s  Miss M.D.McQuigg 
ii36Mis5S  C.  Smith... 
1137  Miss  Kate O'Miley.. 
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Strode's  Mills,  Mifflin  Co. 
Allentown,  Lehigh 
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Enon  Valley,  Lawrence  " 
AUentown,  Lehigh  " 

Claysville,  Washington  " 
Indiana,  Indiana 
Brook vilie,  Jefferson 
jDanboro,  Backs 
Tidioute,      Warren 
South  West,      " 
Millheim,     Centre 
Madisonburg,  '* 
New  Oxford,  Adams 
Kreidersville,  Noith'n 
Klecknersville, 
Nazareth, 

Washington,    Wash. 
Allegheny,  Allegheny 
Pcnn    Hal),    Centre 
Allegheny,  Allegheny 
Allentown,  I^ebigh 
Bethlehem,  Northamfxt'n  " 
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Allegheny,  Allegheny 
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New  Oxford,  Adams 
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38MissEllaM.  Foulke 

39lJohn  W.  Arms 

40  Thos.  D.  Brennan... 

41 1 B.  F.  Pinkerton 

42  Miss  Mary  F.  Tobin 

43 
44 
45 


'B   M.  Yost. 


Miss  Sade  Smith.... 

Josiah  Amos  

46  John  L.  Sexton 

47, Belle  Cunningham.. 

48  Miss  Emma  White. 

49  C.  S.  Riddle 

50  P.  F.  Hallock 

51  Henrietta  Stratton... 

52  Stuart  O.  Lincoln... 

53  Miss  Ella  T.Gabriel 

54  Miss  Anna  F  Swartz 

55  ^tiss  R.  E.  Forbes... 

56  Miss  Clara  Hedge... 

57  T.  B.  Galbraith 

58  Miss  Helen  Martin. 

59  H.  A  Dysert 

60W.  H.  Lee 

61  Wm.  11.  Shelly 

62  B.  S.  Disc 
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Beaver,    Beaver     County. 
Poltsville,    Schuylkill 
Minersville, 
Tremont 
Poltsville, 

New  Berry,  Lycoming 
1  Allegheny,  Allegheny 
Bedford,  Bedford 
Fall    Brook,  Tioga 
Allegheny,  Allegheny 
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63  Miss  B.  M.  Cameron 

64  Amos  Hengst 

165  D.  J.  Barnett 

166  W.  H.  Wise 


67 
68 
69 

70 


John  W.  Kuhn 

Daniel  H.  Rote 

Levi  J.  Wolf 

Miss  A.  R.  Robins... 

71  Miss  Mattie  Bayne.. 

72  T.  T.  Crago 

73  Miss  K.  M.Williams 
74|Waitman  Davis 

75  James  Gibson 

76  Miss  Sarah  A.  Neal. 

77  Geo.  Z.Wilson 

78  Elizabeth  Shannon. 

79  Miss  Mattie  Wiley.. 


Montoursville,  Lycom'g  •* 
Riceville,  Crawford 
!  Evansburg,       *• 
I  Rileysville,  Wayne 
Allentown,  Lehigh 
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Beaver  Falls,  Beaver 
Jefferson,  Greene 
Brookville,  Jefferson 
Sugar  Grove,  Warren 
Chambersburg,  Franklin* 
Way  mart,  W^yne 
York,  York 

Shrewsbury, 
Airville, 
York, 

Castle  Finn, 
Bryansville, 
Upton,  Franklin 
Aaronsbnrg,  Centre 
Fayettevilie,  Franklin 
Wilkeslxirre,  Luzerne 
Shirland,  Allegheny 
Carmichaels,  Greene 
Taylorstown,  Wash. 
Wiley,    Greene 
Bentleysville,  W^ash. 
Jefferson,  Greene 
Millslx>ro,      Wash. 
Washington, 
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ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


ALLEGHENY. — Our  programme  for  the  month 
is  as  follows:  Joint  institute  at  Oakdale,  Feb. 
7lh;  Elizabeth,  1 3th  and  14th;  Penn,  20th  and  21st ; 
and  McKeesport,  27th  and  28th.  These  joint  insti- 
tutes never  were  so  well  attended  as  this  winter.  All 
classes  of  our  citizens  attend  them,  and  directors 
often  insist  upon  the  teachers  doing  so.  The  inter- 
est manifested  by  teachers,  directors  and  citizens  has 
greatly  encouraged  us.  Our  county  institute  will  be 
held  in  Allegheny  city,  commencing  March  30, 1874. 
Bedford. — Thus  far  in  my  visitations  I  have 
found  but  little  complaint.  The  schools  generally 
are  doing  good  work.  Many  of  our  school  houses 
have  been  tastefully  ornamented,  and  in  all  such  in- 
stances the  per  cent,  of  attendance  has  been  materi- 
ally increased. 

Beaver. — New  life  and  energy  seems  to  be  in- 
fused into  our  schools  since  our  institute.  We  ex- 
pect to  hold  a  graded  school  institute  at  Rochester, 
on  the  14th  inst. 

Blair. — The  influence  of  our  late  county  institute 
is  plainly  seen  in  the  schools  of  the  teachers  who 
were  present.  Our  teachers  as  a  class  seem  to  be 
thinking  and  working  to  a  purpose,  and  the  time  is 
evidently  not  far  distant  when  those  who  neglect  or 
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refuse  to  adapt  their  instruction  to  the  requirements 
of  the  times  will  be  compelled  to  seek  other  employ- 
ment. 

Cameron. — Three  houses  have  lately  been  sup- 
plied with  the  most  approved  furniture,  as  follows : 
one  in  Gibson,  one  in  Lumber,  and  one  in  Shippen. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Clarke,  director 
at  Beech  wood,  the  school  lot  in  that  place  has  been 
enclosed  by  a  very  substantial  and  appropriate  fence. 

Centre. — It  is  cheering  to  witness  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  within  a  few  years.  In  many  dis- 
tricts where  idleness  prevaded  the  schools,  individual 
effort  and  hard,  earnest  work  inspire  all.  Our  aim 
has  been  to  make  working  schools.  We  have,  how- 
ever, our  "  croakers,"  who  are  opposed  to  everything 
in  school,  except  what  they  themselves  studied  many 
years  ago. 

Chester. — Held  local  institutes  at  Phoenixville 
and  Oxford.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
exercises.  From  500  to  600  persons  were  present  on 
three  afternoons  at  each  place. 

Cumberland. — Attendance  at  our  schools  better 
generally  than  last  year.  "While  some  of  our  schools 
are  doing  little  good,  taken  as  a  whole,  so  far  as 
visited,  they  show  improvement. 

Dauphin. — Time  occupied  in  visiting  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  studying  grammar  and  geo- 
graphy is  regularly  increasing.  The  singing  in  many 
of  the  schools  is  very  good. 

Huntingdon. — It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  so 
much  of  the  instruction  given  at  our  county  institute 
has  been  put  into  practice  in  the  school-room.  Dur- 
ing the  month  I 'held  four  teachers'  local  institutes 
and  eight  educational  meetings,  which  were  gene- 
rally well  attended  by  teachers,  directors  and  patrons. 

Jefferson. — The  condition  of  the  roads  make 
school  visitation  very  difficult.  Several  new  houses 
have  been  built  for  the  winter  term  of  schools 

Juniata. — The  attendance  of  pupils  at  all  the 
schools  is  much  better  than  last  year.  Local  insti- 
tutes are  held  in  ditterent  parts  of  the  county.  The 
following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Perrysville 
board. 

Resofved^  That  we  visit,  in  a  body,  the  schools  of 
this  borough  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month. 

Lancaster. — The  schools  are  large,  and  the  at- 
tendance remarkably  regular.  • 

Lawrence  — Our  schools  are  mostly  in  good  con  • 
dition.  We  have  a  large  number  of  experienced 
teachers,  who  are  doing  good  work.  Four  new 
houses  have  been  built  during  the  fall,  all  of  good 
size  and  well  furnished. 

Monroe. — The  eighth  annual  county  institute 
closed  January  30th,  1874,  and  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful as  to  instruction,  attendance,  and  interest 
awakened  in  the  community.  By  request.  Deputy 
Superintendent  Houck,  on  Wednesday  evening,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  on  the  organization  of  a  state 
normal  school  in  this  (4th)  normal  school  district. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of 
ground  and  erection  of  normal  school  buildings.  At 
the  present  writing,  the  whole  community  is  in  a  fer- 
ment, discussing  the  matter,  and,  what  is  much  bet- 
ter, subscribing  liberally. 

Northampton  — The  attendance  on  part  of  the 
pupils  is  much  better  than  heretofore. 

Susquehanna. — Our  schools  arc  generally  pros- 
perous. 

Washington. — .Since  the  meeting  of  the  county 
institute,  I  have  heard  hundreds  of  children  singing 


from  the  music-page  supplement  of  the  School 
Journal,  which  teachers  obtained  at  the  institute. 
May  this  good  work  go  on  increasing  until  in  every 
school-house  in  the  county  and  state  will  be  heard 
the  sweet  voices  of  happy  children.  All  our  schools 
are  now  in  session;  a  few  will  close  in  the  early 
part  of  February.  Very  many  of  our  teachers  arc 
highly  successful,  and  doing  most  excellent  work. 
A  few  have  failed  in  point  of  order,  and  a  few  more 
lack  interest  in  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
Give  us  a  law  by  which  we  can  have  closer  supervis- 
ion through  district  superintendents — one  for  every 
forty  or  hfty  schools — and  the  schools  will  soon  be 
greatly  increased  in  efficiency.  The  teachers  of  Buf- 
falo, Carroll,  and  Jefferson,  are  holding  a  series  of 
district  institutes,  and  these  are  awakening  greater 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  the  pupils  and 
patrons. 

York   Borough — Educational  progress    in    the   ^ 
community  is  quite   satisfactory.     Our  high  school   f 
was   never  more   prosp>erous   than  now.     The  ad- 
vanced standard  for  admission  to  the  high  school 
last  fall    accounts  for   a   smaller   number  in  high 
school  this  year. 

Wayne. — It  is  quite  encouraging  to  hear  intelli- 
gent people  in  various  parts  of  the  county  saying  our 
schools  are  improving,  our  teachers  are  of  higher 
grade ;  and  in  the  main,  I  am  happy  to  state,  this  is 
true.  Whenever  directors  have  selected  teachers 
whose  recommendations  for  scholarship  and  practice 
is  good,  I  have  found  good  schools,  wide- awake 
pupils;  on  the  other  hand,  when  teachers  are  hired 
and  paid  without  reference  to  qualifications,  I  find 
pupils  who  have  doubled,  trebled  the  number  of 
pages,  and  are  coming  out  at  omega  as  wise  as  they 
went  in  at  alpha.  By  far  too  many  are  anxious  to  * 
while  away  the  winter  by  teaching  (?)  without  giving 
time  to  preparation.  Whenever  the  supply  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand  the  superintendent  is  besought 
from  all  directions  to  grant  private  examinations,  or 
permits,  until  the  deficency  is  filled.  This  pressing 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  prevents  superin- 
tendents from  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications, 
and  accounts  for  the  thousands  of  unqualified  teach- 
ers throughout  the  state.  By  visitations  I  have  been 
convinced  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  until  a  teacher  could  be  had,  than  to 
fill  the  vacancies  with  intruders  whose  knowledge  of 
the  branches  to  be  taught  is  only  superficial,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  total  ignorance  of  theory. 

Beaver  County — Soldiers'  Orphan  School.— T^t 
new  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sol- 
diers' orphan  school  at  Phillipsburg,  Beaver  county, 
Pa.,  were  formerly  opened  and  dedicated  on  Thurs- 
day, January  23d.  This  school  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  state,  and  has  been  under  the  supervision  of 
Rev.  W.  G.  Taylor  since  its  organization. 

Bucks  County.— An  interesting  local  institute 
was  recently  held  at  Yardleyville  During  the  week 
instruction  was  given  by  Profs.  F.  A.  Allen  and  W. 
W.  Woodruff.  On  Tuesday  evening.  Prof.  McCully 
gave  an  elocutionary  entertainment,  and  on  Friday 
evening  Rev.  H.  W.  Warren,  D.  D.,  lectured  on 
"  Sights  and  Insights  Abroad."  About  twenty  direc- 
tors were  present  during  the  week,  in  addition  to  the 
large  attendance  of  teachers.  The  Bucks  County  /»• 
tdligencer  gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
exercises.  Local  institutes  were  also  held  at  Rich- 
boro'  and  Sellersville.  The  exercises  were  similar  to 
those  at  Yardleyville,  and  enlisted  the  general  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers  present. 
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How  TO   Teach.     A    Afanual  of  Methods  for  a 
Graded  Course  of  Instruction^  embracing  the  sub- 
jects usually  pursued  in    Primary^  Intermediate 
Grammar  and  High  Schools  ;  also,  suggestions  rel- 
ative to  discipline  and  school  management.     For 
the  use  of  teachers.     By  Messrs.  Riddle^  Harris  on 
and  Calkins^  superintendents  of  public  instruction  of 
the  city  of  New  York.     New  York:  J,  W.  Scher- 
merkorn  &*  Co.     1874.     Price,  $1.25. 
This  "Manual"  was  originally  prepared  for  the 
ose  of  the  teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.     It  was  adapted  to 
the  course  of  study  pursued  in  these  schools.     But 
ihe  demand  for  copies  of  the  work  from  outside  of 
the  city  induced  the  authors  to  put  it  in  such  a  shape 
«  seemed  to  them  most  likely  to  make  it  generally 
Sefnl.    In  this  we  think  they  have  succeeded.    The 
hook  contains  many   valuable   suggestions   on   the 
methods  of  teaching  the  elementary  branches,  and  no 
young  teacher  can  fail  to  be  benefited  by  the  study 
of  it.  W. 

A  Self-Made  Woman;  or,  Mary  Idyl's  Trials 
AND  Triumphs.  By  Emma  May  Buckingham. 
New  York:  S.  R.  Wells, publisher, 2,%^ Broadway. 
1874.    Price,  %\  50. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  Miss  Buckingham  as  a 
contributor  to  the  Journal.  She  resides  at  Hones« 
dale,  Wayne  county,  in  this  state.  "The  story  of 
Mary  Idyl,"  says  the  authoress,  "  is  true  in  the  main. 
Its  aim  is  to  encourage  those  of  my  sex  who  are 
straggling  up  toward  a  higher  moral  and  intellectual 
life,  W  urge  them  to  persevere  until  the  end  Is  at 
tained."  She  adds  further  ou:  "I  have  another 
ohjcct  in  presenting  this  work  to  the  public — namely, 
to  benefit  the  large  class  of  working  women  who  are 
bravely  endeavoring  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  others."  These  are  noble  objects,  and 
the  book  will  doubtless  do  good  in  the  direction  in- 
tended, although  all  may  not  meet  with  the  good 
fortune  vouchsafed  to  Mary  Idyl  toward  the  last  of 
her  career.  Apart  from  its  object,  the  story  has  an 
interest  of  its  own,  and  is  well  told.  w. 

An  Analysis  of  the  English  Language  ;  Or.  the 
Elements  of  Sentences  in  their  Forms,  Combinations 
and  Relations,     With   Methods  for  Determining 
their  Grammatical,  Logical  and  Rhetorical  Use^, 
Deseed  for  the  Higher  Grades  of  Schools.     By 
Samuels.  Greene,  LL.D.  Pp.  323.  Philadelphia: 
Cowperthwait  &*  Co.     1874.     Price,  $1.20. 
Greene's  grammars  have  recently  been  revised  by 
the  author,  who  has  condensed  and  simplified  his  sys- 
tem of  analysis  and  parsing.  While  these  three  books 
form  a  connected  series,  each  is  sufficiently  complete 
in  itself  to  be  used  independently  of  the   others. 
Either  as  a  series  or  as   isolated   text  books,  these 
grammars  are  widely   known,  and  "  Greene"  is  an 
authority  always  quoted  with  respect.     The  book  is 
i^aed  in  the  substantial  style  which  characterizes  the 
various  publications  of  the  Messrs.  Cowperthwait  & 
Company. 

HOBERT'S  ChROMO  HeLPS  TO  SCHOOL  MANAGE- 
MENT. Hadley  Brothers  <Sr»  Kane,  Chicago.  |i.So. 
We  have  received  a  sample-box  of  the  above,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  efficient  and  convenient  aid  to 
teachers  in  the  management  of  the  school.  It  does 
Bot  partake  of  the  nature  of  giving  prizes,  as  each 


pupil  receives  a  token  that  represents  his  standing  at 
the  close  of  each  day  in  study  and  deportment.  By  this 
system  the  child  is  made  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  teacher  and  parent,  and  is  continually 
incited  to  do  right  and  to  avoid  doing  wrong.  The 
"  reward*;"  themselves  are  got  up  in  a  style  that  will 
please  children.     Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

First  Steps  in  Music.  A  Graded  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Music  for  Common  Schools.  By  Geo.  B. 
Loomis.  In  Four  Books,  New  \York :  Ivison, 
Blakeman^  Taylor  &*  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  least  pretentiouf?  and  m3st  prac- 
tical series  of  music  books  in  the  market.  Assuming 
very  ordinary  qualifications  in  music  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  it  proposes  to  give  instruction  to  himself 
as  well  as  his  pupils,  and  this  in  a  manner  at  once 
simple  and  natural,  by  lessons  slowly  progressive 
frequent  explanation,  familiar  question  and  answer, 
unwearied  review,  and  constant  practice  in  selections 
for  singing  adapted  to  the  grade  of  advancement  that 
has  been  made.  We  hope  to  insert  in  an  early  issue, 
from  No.  I  of  the  series,  Theodore  Tilton's  "  Baby- 
bye,  here*s  a  fly,"  so  popular  with  the  little  folks 
The  books  cost  respectively :  No.  i,  15  cts.;  No.  2, 
15  cts.;  No.  3,  45  cts.;  and  No.  4,  60  cts.  A  sample 
set  sent  by  the  publishers,  for  examination,  for  75  cts. 

The  Elocutionist's  Annual,  No.  2.  Comprising 
New  and  Popular  Readings,  Recitations,  Declama- 

'  tions.  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  etc.  Edited  by  Prof, 
y.  W.  Shoemaker  Price,  35  cents;  Cloth  Ed,  75  cts, 
Philadelphia:  J.  W.  D.iughaday  <Sr»  Co.     1874. 

This  second  issue  of  Prof.  Shoemaker's  Elocution- 
ist's Annual  is  as  good  as  the  first.  May  a  long  line 
of  "  Annuals"  succeed,  and  their  shadow  never  grow 
less.  No.  2  opens  with  a  New  Year's  Address,  from 
the  pen  of  Prof.  Edward  Brooke.  Among  other 
good  things,  are  The  Brides  of  Enderby,  the  May 
Queen,  Old  and  Blind,  the  Soldier's  Reprieve,  Back 
Fanshawe's  Funeral,  Miss  Miloney  on  the  Chinese 
Question,  and  a  dozen  besides  that  merit  special  men- 
tion here — enough  to  make  the  little  book  worth 
three  times  its  price. 

Second  Book^f  Botany.     A  Practical  Guide  to 
the  Observation  and  Study  of  Plants.     By  Eliza 
A.    Youmans,  Author  of  ** First  Book  on  Botany. ^^ 
Pp.  310.     A^ew  York:  D.  Appleton  6*  Co. 
Miss  Youmans,  in  her  delightful  First  B>ok,  vin- 
dicated so  well  her  right  to  a  hearing,  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  Second  Bjok  from  the  same  pen 
will  be  glad  news  to  thousands  of  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, to  whom  the  wonder-land  of  trees  and  flowers 
is  not  the  merest  terra  incognita.     This  book,  like 
the  First,  is  written  in  familiar  style,  but  without 
puerility;  the  type  is  large;    it    \^   profusely   illus- 
trated ;    and  the  chapters  seem  nowhere  crowded. 
The  last  twenty-five  pages  give  us,  in  smaller  type, 
a  thoughtful   paper   on  the   educational   claims   of 
botany.     Speed  the  day  when  the  average  teacher 
shall  be  qualified  to  use,  and  shall  find  pleasure  in 
using,  such  a  text-book  as  this  in  our  common  schools ! 

Model  Dialogues. — This  new  book  of  dialogues, 
compiled  by  Wm.  M.  Clark,  E-;q.,  editor  of  the 
School  Day  Magazine,  is  received  from  good  hands. 
It  will  be  popular.  We  call  attention  to  the  an- 
nouncement, elsewhere,  of  its  publication  at  an  early 
day. 
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Expression. — Let  the  execution  hz  never  so  fine, 
the  harmony  never  so  perfect,  without  expression  it 
availeth  Boihiog.  Music  is  the  medium  of  emotion, 
the  language  of  the  soul,  the  interpreter  of  thoughts, 
joys,  sorrows,  and  of  aspirations  too  intense  for  the 
tlumsy  vehicle  of  words.  When  it  fails  to  be  this  it  is 
mockery.  Expression  is  the  directing  of  the  feelings 
into  this  channel  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  teacher-— 
we  suppose,  a  lady —  to  aid  her  pupils  in  doing  this, 
but  she  must  ba  able  to  sing  with  expression  herself; 
(here  must  be  sympathy  between  her  and  her  class. 
She  must,  if  necessary,  make  a  child  of  herself  for  the 
lime,  and  sing  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  delight  of 
childhood,  "  Baby  bye,  here's  a  fly."  The  boys  and 
girls  will  catch  her  spirit;  all  their  little  trials  and 


sorrows  of  the  day  will  be  forgotten,  and  nothing  will 
be  felt  but  the  sweet  and  refining  influence  of  music. 
What  Key? — The  opinions  of  musiciars  differ  ia 
regard  to  the  key  with  which  beginners  should  com- 
mence.    Luther  Mason,  superintendent  of  music  ia 
the  Boston  schools,  recommends  the  key  of  G  as  the 
best;  while  Mr.  Blackman,of  Chicago,  prefers  the  key 
ofC.     Commencing  with  *'one"  in  the  key  of  C 
gives  a  greater  scope  for  the  voice,  and  admits  of 
practice  on  the  chest  as  well  as  on  the  medium  tones, 
and  afl'v)rds  an  early  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  in- 
struct his  pupils  to  pass  easily  from  one  to  the  other; 
and  as  this  ii  the  natural  key,  that  upon  which  others 
are  built,  if  the  pupils  are  old  enough,  the  subject  of 
trnnsposiiion  is  the  more  easily  understood  by  them. 


ANGELIC  SONGS  ARE  SWELLING. 


Words  bj  Pabbb.— EaoLvia. 
Arr.  bj  i.  M.  ABiUTBom. 


1,  Hark!  hark!  my  soul, 
a.  On   -  ward    wo     go, 
3.  Far,      far        a  -  way, 

-|g-      -0-'  -^ 


aa    -  gel  -   ic     songs  are    swell  -  ing        O'er    earth's  green  fields        and 
for       still     we      hear  them  sine  -  inj,   '*  Come,   wca  -  ry        souls,       for 
like     bells    at      ev'n  -  ing  peal  -  ing,       llie     voice    01         Je     -      sus 


o  -  cean's  wave-beat  shore  ; 
Jc  -  sus  bids  you    cornel" 
sounds  o'er  land  and  sea ; 


How  sweet  the  truth 
And,  through  tho  dark. 
And       la   -   den  souls 


those  bless -cd  strains  are  tell 
its  ech  -  ocs  sweet  -  ly  ring 
by      thousands  mcek-ly  steal 


f 


mg 


^ 


S^S^s 


r 


dim. 


Chorus, 


1^ 


Of         that    new     life 
The       mu  -  sic       of 
Kind     Shepherd,    turn 


:22: 


when 

the 

their 


.  i 

sin    shall    be  no  more, 

gos  -  pel  leads  us  home, 

wca  -  ry    steps  to  thee. 


m 


T^ 


An    -    gels      of        Je      -     aus, 


iJ^^£ 


Rest  comes  at  length  ;  tho'  life  be  long  and  dreary, 
The  day  must  dawn,  and  darksome  night  be  past ; 

All  jorrneys  end  in  welcome  to  the  wenry, 

And  heaven,  the  heart's  true  home,  will  come  at  last. 

Ch«ru*, 


Angels,  sing  on  !  your  faithful  watches  keeping ; 

Sing  us  sweet  fragments  of  the  songs  above ; 
Till  morning's  joy  shall  end  the  night  of  weeping, 

And  life's  long  shadows  break  in  cloudless  love. 

Ckeriu. 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  TESTS  OF  ETYMOLOGY. 


REV.  J.  N.  FRADENBURGH,  A.  M.,  PH.  D. 


THERE  is  such  a  science  as  Etymology, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  fam- 
ily of  sciences.  Its  principles  have  been 
investigated  and  many  of  them  fully  estab- 
lished. Some  of  these  principles  we  shall 
drscuss,  hoping  that  we  shall  be  abie  to  place 
them  before  our  readers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  of  advantage  in  their  etymological  inves- 
tigaiions.  Voltaire  says :  "  Etymology  is  a 
science  in  which  the  vowels  mean  nothing, 
and  the  consonants  but  little."  This  sar- 
casm was  deserved  when  it  was  uttered,  yet 
at  present  it  is  applicable  only  in  exception- 
able cases. 

It  will  be  our  first  object  to  show  that  the 
'  form,  sound  or  meaning  of  a  word  has  little 
or  nothing  trustworthy  to  say  in  regard  to 
its  etymology.  To  prove  this,  four  propo- 
sitions demand  attention.  We  state  them 
in  the  words  ofMaxMiiller. 

I.  The  tame  word  lakes  diflerent  fonns  [n  difietent 
Unguages. 

1.  The  same  word  lakes  different  fotnu  in  one  and 
the  jame  language. 

3.  DlflTerenl  words  take  the  same  form  In  dilTerenl 
lai^uages. 

4.  Different  words  take  the  same  form  in  one  and 
the  same  language. 

To  establish  these  propositions  we  must 
be  content  with  nothing  less  than  proof  that 
is  as  positive  as  absolute  demonstratfon. 

a.  To  prove  the  first  proposition  little 
beyond  the  statement  is  needed.  Let  any 
person  examine  the  numerals  in  the  Ro- 
mance or  Germanic  languages,  and  he  will 


find  illustrations  in  sufficient  numbers.  To 
show  ho'w  widely  these  forms  differ,  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  example,  the 
Latin  ipse  and  French  memf,  are  the  same 
arid  can  be  traced  to  the  same  root  by  a  log- 
ical process  concerning  which  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

&.  Our  second  proposition  is  also  easily 
dismissed.  There  are  many  words  which 
have  gained  admittance  into  English  twice, 
so  that  they  are  found  in  both  a  Saxon  and 
a  Roman  garb.  The  Roman  citizens  of 
France  found  it  difficult  to  articulate  the 
German  sound  of  w,  hence  replaced  it  by 
gu,  so  that  in  English,  two  forms  wiie  and 
guise  grew  up  side  by  side  from  the  same 
root.  In  the  same  manner  we  have  the 
English  ivr'fy  (from  Anglo-Saxon  wi/e)  and 
gui/e.  The  Old  High  German  we/ti  be- 
came in  Latin  vadium,  \ia\\an  gaggto,  bj^A 
French  gage;  hence  we  can  see  reason  for 
connecting  the  English  disengage  and  fa 
wed.  Examples  of  like  character  might  be 
multiplied. 

e.  The  third  proposition  deserves  more 
attention  because  the  accidental  resemb- 
lances with  which  we  often  meet  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  proofs  of  radical  relation- 
ship. If  sound  proved  relationship,  we 
would  be  justified  in  tracing  such  affinities 
as  the  following,  in  whichnotoniyjoaflj^but 
meaning  would  favor  a  radical  connection  ; 
English  beat,  Kafir  beta;  English  teli,  Kafir 
tyela;  English   sun,   Nameang,  san ;  Latin 
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oraiiOf  Hawaiian  orero;  and  a  multitude  of 
others.  Now  it  is  nothing  strange  that 
such  accidental  resemblances  are  frequently 
met  with  by  missionaries  while  studying 
foreign  tongues,  yet  none  but  the  wildest 
philologists  think  of  any  possible  relation- 
ship between  the  words  thus  compared.  In- 
deed, knowing  the  certainty  of  words  being 
corrupted  and  changed  by  almost  number- 
less influences,  when  we  find  a  word  which 
has  the  same  phonetic  elements  in  two  lan- 
guages, we  may  be  sure,  without  positive 
proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  two  words 
came  from  entirely  different  roots.  Hence 
apparent  resemblance  proves  real  difference 
in  actual  affinities,  if  it  proves  anything. 

We  may  be  deceived  by  those  accidental 
resemblances  in  English  as  we  shall  show 
when  we  come  to  the  fourth  proposition. 
It  may  be  pleasant  for  us  to  believe  that  God 
and  goodyiox  example,are  mere  modifications 
of  the  same  word,  yet  when  we  inquire  in 
regard  to  the  truth  of  this  connection  we 
find  that  it  rests  upon  an  uncertain  founda- 
tion, and  that  there  is  more  reason  for  con- 
necting God  with  the  Old  Norse  word  Godhy 
meaning  a  graven  image.  This  certainly 
need  not  destroy  our  Christianity  any  more 
than  it  should  that  of  the  Christian  Gypsy, 
when  he  learns  that  devel  which  with  him 
means  God^  with  us  means  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent being, 

d.  We  turn    to   our  fourth   proposition. 
Words  may  be  alike  in  pronunciation,  yet 
differ  in  orthography.     We  can  distinguish 
jno  difference  in  pronunciation  between  the 
French  words  ver,  a  worm ;  vers,  a.  verse  ; 
I'erre,  a  gkss ;  I'ert,  green  ;  and  vair,  fur : 
derived  from  the  Latin  vermis , versus, vitn/m, 
viridisy  and  z'tfr/'/^j"  respectively.      Again  the 
words  may  be  alike  in  both  pronunciation 
;and  orthography,  and  yet  be  radically  en- 
tirely different.     We  need  only  refer  to  the 
word /tf^<r  from  GrttVpaidion,  and  page  from 
Latin  pagina;  or  the  noun  count  from  Latin 
comeSy  and  the  verb  count  from  computare. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  four  proposi- 
tions above  named,  we  have  proven  that 
sound  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  ety- 
mology. We  do  not  use  the  word  sound 
here  so  as  to  include  phonology,  which,  as 
•we  shall  see,  is  an  exceedingly  important 
science  not  to  be  neglected  in  etymological 
investigations.  Before  etymology  had  be- 
come a  science,  etymologies  having  no 
foundation  except  that  of  resemblance  might 
have  been  "winked  at."  Yet  now  this 
new  science 'calls  upon  **all  men  every- 
where to  repent, '"  jind  announce  the  etymo- 


logy of  a  word  only  with  that  degree  of 
confidence  which  the  facts  justify. 

We  will  state  a  second.similar  general  pro- 
position which  may  be  of  value  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Dissimilarity  in  meaning,  however 
violent,  does  not  disprove  a  common  origin. 
A  word  which  in  Sanscrit  means  cow-pen 
furnishes  the  root  from  which  we  hare  such 
words  as  courtesy  and  court  (to  pay  atten- 
tions). The  I^tin  cohors  came  to  mean  a 
fortified  inclosure;  then  a  body  of  soldiers; 
then,  in  middle  Latin  under  the  form  curtis, 
the  court  of  the  castles  built  by  the  Romans, 
from  which  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 
meaning  of  royal  residence.  From  this  last 
meaning  it  is  easy  to  derive  such  words  as 
courteir,  courteous,  courtesy y  to  couri,  and  so 
on.  Note  again  the  word  sycophant.  The 
men  of  Athens  passed  a  law  forbidding  the 
transportation  of  figs  from  Attica.  This  law 
became  a  dead  letter,  yet  there  were  certain 
men  in  Athens  who  threatened  to  report  its 
violation  on  the  part  of  any  person,  and 
sometimes  really  did  so  in  order  to  gain 
their  selfish  ends.  These  persons  became 
obnoxious  to  the  people  who  wished  to 
evade  the  law,  and  were  called  hyX\itmsuko- 
phantesy  '*  fig-blabbers."  We  call  any  un- 
scrupulous parasite  a  sycophant. 

Etymology  is  indeed  a  science  in  which  identity, 
or  even  similarity,  whether  of  sound  or  meaning,  is 
of  no  importance  whatever.  Sound  etymology  has 
nothing  lo  do  with  sound.  We  know  words  to  be  of 
the  same  origin  which  have  not  a  single  letter  in 
common,  and  which  differ  in  meaning  as  much  as 
black  and  white.  Mere  guesses,  however  plausible, 
are  completely  discarded  from  the  province  of  scicn* 
lific  etymology.  What  etymology  professes  to  teach 
is  no  longer  merely  that  one  word  is  derived  from 
another,  but  how  to  prove,  step  by  step,  that  one 
word  was  rtgularly  and  necessarily  changed  into 
another. — ( .W//?r,  Science  of  Language,  Second  St* 
rics.pp,  258,  259.) 

Every  etymological  questiqp  is  really  a  historical 
one;  it  concerns  the  steps  of  a  historical  process,  as 
hhown  by  historical  evidences;  it  implies  a  judgment 
of  the  value  of  testimony,  and  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  fairly  deducible  therefrom.  What  is  proved 
concerning  the  origin  and  changes  of  each  particular 
word  by  all  the  evidence  within  rerch  is  the  ety- 
mologist's ever  recurring  inquiry. — (Whitwy^  Lan- 
guage and  the  Study  of  Language^  pp.  238,  239. ) 

If,  then,  neither  sound  nor  meaning  fur- 
nishes of  itself  any  information  in  regard  to 
verbal  affinities,  we  may  well  inquire  what 
the  principles  and  tests  of  etymology  are. 
How  may  we  determine  the  etymology  of 
any  English  word  ?  We  must  remember,  in 
such  investigations,  that  etymology  **  is  an 
inductive  science,  and  rests  upon  the  same 
strong  foundations,  in  this  respect,  as  any 
of  the  natural  sciences.'* — (Dwight,  Mod., 
Phil.,  p.  311.) 
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The  proof  must  be  historical.  We  are 
willing  to  derive  lucusy  a  grove,  from  non 
lucendo,  if  any  historical  proof  of  the 
derivation  be  furnished.  We  will  also  be 
willing  to  derive  sincere  from  sine-cera^ 
provided  we  can  discover  the  historical  con- 
nection. So  with  any  other  etymological 
guesses.  But  until  such  historical  proof  be 
furnished  we  prefer  to  acknowledge  our 
ignorance  with  respect  to  the  etymology  of 
such  words  rather  than  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty upon  their  radical  affinities. 

To  illustrate  the  historical  method  we  will 
propose  a  question:  What  is  the  etymology 
of  the  English  word  moneyl  First  we  must 
set  it  alongside  its  correspondents  in  other 
related  languages,  beginning  with  those 
nearest  akin  to  English.  Thus  we  have  A. 
%,,mynet;  Dutch,  munt;  G^r.,  milnze,  Danish, 
mynt;^w,,mynt;0,  H.  G.  miimza ;  lct\., 
mynt ;  Lat. ,  moneta  ; Ital. ,  moneta;  Sp.,  monc' 
da  ;  Fr. ,  mvnnaie  ;  Portuguese,  moneda  ;  Pro- 
vencal, moeda.  The  word  w^^^came  into 
the  English  through  the  Norman,  the  word 
mint  through  the  Anglo-Saxon.  We  find 
the  word  occurring  under  different  forms  in 
diff*erent  languages  of  the  Germanic  and 
Italic  groups  of  the  Aryan  family. 

We  find  the  same  word,  also,  in  the  Celtic 
group,  the  Welch  being  mwnai^  and  the 
Gaelic  monadh.  Thus  far  our  way  has  been 
easy  ;  but  let  us  take,  for  example,  the  Latin 
moneta,  and  look  at  it  more  carefully.  The 
A.  S.,  mynegian  '*  to  mark,'*  or  mynethian, 
*'to  stamp,*'  may  contain  the  true  root  of 
mint  ;and  moneta  oi  money;  ih^st  roots,  how- 
ever, probably  being  the  same. 

What  determined  the  choice  of  moneta 
for  money  when  a  multitude  of  other  words 
would  have  been  equally  appropriate?  We 
must  go  back  to  the  introduction  of  coined 
money.  We  find  that  the  first  mint  of 
Rome  was  built  on  the  Capitoline.  The 
officers  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
this  mint  were  first  appointed  about  B.  C., 
269.  This  mint  was  attached  to  the  temple 
of  Juno  Moneta,  hence  the  coin  was  called 
moneta. 

This  is  like  the  origin  of  the  word  dollar. 
In  a  little  town  of  Joachimsthal  (Valley  of 
St.  Joachim),  in  Bohemia,  a  large  silver 
piece  was  coined  in  15 18  and  called  Joach- 
imsthaUr,  This  uncouth  word  was  soon 
reduced  to  thaler,  and  afterward  Anglicized 
into  dollar. 

During  the  wat  against  Pyrrhus  their 
pecuniary  resources  had  failed  the  Romans, 
who  now  addressed  Juno  in  their  prayers. 
She  advised  them  that  as  long  as  they  prose- 


cuted the  war  in  justice,  means  for  carrying 
it  on  would  be  supplied  to  them.  Their 
arms  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the 
Romans  surnamed  her  Moneta,  the  "advi- 
ser.'' There  is  another  account  by  Livy. 
Both  of  these  writers  derive  the  word  from 
moneo,  to  advise.  Vossius  also  derives  it 
from  moneo.  Prof  Whitney,  than  whom 
no  more  cautious  philologist  can  be  found 
upon  either  continent,  agrees  with  this 
origin  of  moneta. 

This  discloses  to  us  a  long  list  of  cognate 
words  in  Latin  and  Greek.  A  few  we  will 
note :  From  mo7ieo  coxnts  monstro,  to  show, 
and  monstrum,  monster ;  from  which  we  have 
such  English  words  as  monition,  admonish, 
monument,  summon  (L.  Submonere,  Fr.  Som- 
mer)  demonstrate,  remonstrate,  and  others. 
Here  also  we  may  place  the  Greek  mnaomai, 
mimnesko,  manthano  (each  meaning  to  rem- 
ember) and  menos,  mind.  We  may  also 
name  the  German  meinen,  mahnen,  and 
meine. 

Here  belong,  too,  the  Sanscrit  manas, 
matis,  and  mdnaydmi.  Perhaps  the  names 
Minos  and  Minerva,  were  from  the  same 
root.  Mdnaydmi  is  a  causative  from  the 
root  man,  to  think,  which  gives  us  the  Eng- 
lish man,  *' the  one  who  thinks."  This 
we  may  trace  back  to  the  primative  root 
ma,  **  to  measure,"  from  which  comes 
moon,  "  the  measurer,"  since  time  was 
measured  by  moons,  in  very  early  primitive 
times,  by  our  ancestors,  as  it  is  at  present 
among  not  a  few  savage  tribes. 

All  of  these  changes  from  the  primitive 
root  md  have  been  determined  by  certain 
laws  which  we  may  read  if  we  will  but  take 
the  pains.  We  shall  notice  some  of  these 
laws  when  we  come  to  treat  of  etymological 
tests. 
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BY  W.  W.  WOODRUFF. 


THE  public  school  system  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
democratic :  it  is  of  the  people.  It  is  flex- 
ible, and  can  be  made  to  subserve  the  wants 
of  any  community,  however  peculiar  those 
wants  may  be.  It  is  administered  by  direc- 
tors chosen  by  the  people  whose  schools 
those  directors  are  to  organize  and  control. 
The  branches  of  study  required  are  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
history  of  the  United  States ;  or,  compre- 
hensively, language  and  calculation.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  educa- 
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tion  without  some  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects. To  what  extent  they  are  to  be  taught, 
or  what  other  branches  may  be  introduced, 
the  law  does  not  specify.  This  is  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  directors  of  the  district, 
without  any  limitation,  except  what  may  be 
found,  practically,  in  the  maximum  tax.  It 
follows,  then,  that  our  schools  can  never  be 
permanently  better  than  the  directors  choose 
to  make  them.  The  directors,  as  a  rule,  will 
not  choose  to  make  them  any  better  than 
the  people  demand.  The  people  will  not 
demand  better  schools  until  they  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  practicable,  and  that  it  will 
be  profitable  to  make  them  better.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  convince  the  people 
that  better  schools  are  practicable ;  that 
better  teaching  talent  can  be  secured :  and 
that  better  houses,  better  furniture,  more  il- 
lustrative apparatus,  and  better  appliances 
generally,  would  be  profitable  investments. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  people  would  always 
adopt  and  pursue  what  is  shown  to  be  for 
their  highest  interest.  Habits,  prejudices, 
irrational  desires,  (f[  the  love  of  money  may 
interfere.  A  present  inferior  good  will 
sometimes  be  preferred  to  a  more  remote, 
though  superior  one.  But  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  people  will  enter  upon  any 
course  of  action  involving  heavy  expendi- 
ture, whose  results  lie  far  in  the  future,  and 
pursue  it  steadfastly,  unless  they  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  wise  so  to  do.  Under  our 
system,  this  result  must  be  reached  through 
the  people.  The  appeal  must  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  only  power  that  can  achieve 
the  result  desired,  or  that  can  secure  and 
sustain  it  when  it  shall  be  once  attained. 
But  an  appeal  alone  will  not  accomplish  the 
work.  The  balance  of  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  those  whose  habits  of  thought  are  some- 
what fixed.  They  are  distrustful  of  new 
things.  They  incline  to  the  adage  '*  if  true 
not  newj  and  if  new  not  true."  A  plain 
statement  of  the  facts  and  figures  in  regard 
to  education  will  not  arrest  attention  and 
awaken  the  required  interest.  It  will  be 
considered  simply  a  school  report,  *  *  Seeing 
is  believing." 

The  most  successful  and  legitimate  meth- 
od, therefore,  of  creating  a  proper  public 
sentiment,  and  of  giving  that  sentiment  an 
intelligent  direction,  is  to  get  the  pupils, 
teachers,  parents,  people  and  superintendent 
together,  and  talk  the  whole  subject  over  in 
all  its  bearings.  Let  it  be  shown  then  and 
there,  by  actual  illustration,  what  the  teach- 
ers are  doing  in  their  school  rooms.  Let 
various  methods  be   presented  and    their 


merits  discussed.  Let  the  difference  between 
good  and  poor  teaching  appear.    Let  all  the 
complaints    and    suggestions    of    parents, 
teachers  and  citizens  be  heard  patiently  and 
considered  candidly.     Let  it  be  shown  that 
good  schools  increase  the  value  of  property  j 
that  an  intelligent   people  is  always  more 
prosperous  than  an  ignorant  people;  that 
improvidence  and  want  dog  the  heels  of  ig- 
norance ;  that  intelligence,  judging  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  anticipates  events,  and 
provides  for  them,  and,  knowing  the  laws 
and  possibilities  of  nature,  makes  her  minis- 
ter to  human  well-being.     This  can- be  done 
by  means  of  the  local  institute,  which  should 
be  made  more  2^ people^ s  than  a  teachers*  in- 
stitute.    The  local  institute  is  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  county  institute,  which  few  of 
the  directors  and  citizens  can  attend.  When 
teachers  return  from  the  county  institute, 
where  they  have  been  giving  attention  for  a 
week  to  the  science  of  education  and  meth- 
ods   of  instruction,  listening  to  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  most  accomplished  lecturers, 
it  is  often  to  find  their  pupils  somewDiat  de- 
moralized, and  the  directors  and  patrons 
annoyed,  by  the  week's  vacation.     If,  ani- 
mated by  higher  purposes  and  renewed  zeal, 
they  attempt  to  introduce  new  topics  and 
methods,  they  frequently  find  that  neither 
the  pupils  nor  the  parents  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement.     The  local  institute  is 
needed  to  call  out  the  parents,  children  and 
teachers;  to  make   them   acquainted  with 
each  other ;  to  allow  an  interchange  of  ideas, 
and  to  open  the  way  for  such  changes  and 
improvements  as,  when  understood,  will  be 
generally  approved. 

Local  institutes  are  now  held  in  at  least 
fourteen  counties  of  the  state.  But  in  most 
of  the  counties  they  continue  only  one  or 
two  days ;  sometimes  beginning  Friday 
night  and  closing  Saturday  night,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  sessions  of  the 
schools.  Of  course  but  little  can  be  accom- 
plished in  one  or  two  days.  It  is  simply 
the  district  institute  extended  with  the  county 
superintendent  to  direct ;  and  it  is  devoted, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  matter  and  the 
methods  of  instruction.  It  does  not,  to  any 
great  extent,  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
people;  is  not  felt  to  be  a /^'^/r'j institute. 
In  two  counties,  Bucks  and  Chester,  and 
perhaps  in  some  others,  local  institutes  begin 
on  Monday  afternoon,  and  continue  until 
Friday  night,  and  are  the  most  popular  and 
best  attended  meetings  held  in  the  county, 
unless  the  annual  county  fair  be  an  excep- 
tion. 
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The  idea  of  holding  institutes  in  all  parts 
of  the  county,  each  to  continue  for  a  week, 
originated  with  Dr.  Franklin  Taylor,  in  1857, 
when  he  was  superintendent  of  Chester 
county.  He  held  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
during  his  term  of  office,  and  thus  brought 
the  local  institute  within  che  reach  of  almost 
every  citizen  qf  the  county.  His  object  was 
to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  the 
school  system  in  its  practical  workings,  and 
to  suggest  and  illustrate  the  importance  of 
better  teachers,  better  houses  and  better 
educational  appliances.  The  doctor  had 
rare  tact  for  managing  a  popular  audience, 
and  the  interest  in  the  institute  always  in- 
creased to  the  close.  Local  talent  was  util- 
ized, and  a  small  fee  at  the  door  one  or  two 
evenings,  or  sometimes  voluntary  contribu- 
tions by  citizens,  met  all  expenses.  Those 
institutes  are  bearing  fruit  in  Chester  county 
to-day. 

Dr.  Taylor's  successor  held  nine  local  in- 
stitutes during  the  war ;  but  the  evening 
sessions  were  sometimes  given  up  to  patriotic 
speeches,  and  the  enlisting  of  military  com- 
panies, and  interest  in  the  local  institute 
waned.  The  late  superintendent,  Prof.  Geo. 
L.  Maris,  revived  it,  organized  it  more  per- 
fectly than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  made 
it  as  attractive  as  ever.  With  the  teachers 
he  brought  in  the  children,  and  had  them 
give  recitations  and  readings,  and  appear  in 
classes.     This  proved  an  attractive  feature. 

The  superintendent  of  Bucks  county,  H. 
B.  Eastburn,  Esq.,  has,  within  the  last  two 
years,  held  eight  local  institutes,  each  con- 
tinuing a  week.  These  have  been  among 
the  most  attractive  and  popular  meetings 
ever  held  in  the  county.  In  nearly  every 
instance  no  hall  was  found  large  enough  to 
hold  the  people  who  would  come,  in  some 
instances,  eight  or  ten  miles  to  attend  the 
institute.  Once,  on  account  of  the  numbers 
in  attendance,  it  was  found  necessary  to  or- 
ganize a  second  institute  in  another  hall. 
Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  of  Mansfield,  who  has, 
probably,  attended  more  teachers'  institutes 
than  any  other  man  living,  was  employed  at 
all  these  institutes,  and  the  people  seemed 
never  tired  of  listening  to  him  day  or  night. 
The  drill  in  vocal  music,  using  the  Music- 
Page  Supplement  of  The  School  Journal, 
proved  one  of  the  most  attractive  features. 
Among  the  lecturers  and  readers  for  the 
evening  exercises  were  Drs.  Willetts  and 
Warren,  Daniel  Dougherty,  Esq.,  and  Prof. 
H.  V.  McCully,  of  Philadelphia.  The  lead- 
ing features  of  the  Chester  county  plan,  as 
originated  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  systematized 


by  Prof.  Maris,  were  adopted  by  Mr.  East- 
burn,  with  such  modification  as  the  new  cir- 
cumstances required.  The  mode  of  proceed- 
ure  was  substantially  as  follows :  The  insti- 
tutes were  appointed  on  consecutive  weeks, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  each  announced 
in  the  county  papers  some  weeks  in  advance. 
The  superintendent  then  visited  as  many 
schools  as  possible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lo- 
calities where  the  institutes  had  been  ap- 
pointed, arranging  with  teachers  for  writing 
essays  on  specified  or  appropriate  topics,  and 
for  preparing  their  scholars,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  regular  routine  of  school 
duties,  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  the 
institute.  He  consulted  the  directors,  teach- 
ers and  citizens,  and  either  himself,  or 
through  them  made  all  the  necessary  local 
arrangements.  The  consent  of  the  board  of 
directors  had  to  be  obtained  before  the 
teachers  and  pupils  could  adjourn  to  the  in- 
stitute. The  effect  was,  for  a  month  or  more 
previous  to  the  institute,  to  invest  all  the 
regular  school  exercises  with  an  unwonted 
interest  and  attraction.*  The  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  institute,  Monday  afternoon,  was 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  children 
in  reading,  reciting  and  singing.  This  ar- 
rangement always  secured  a  full  house  at  the 
beginning,  without  regard  to  the  weather ; 
as  the  children  must  attend.  They  had  been 
preparing  for  it,  and  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  it  for  long  weeks.  The  schools  were 
in  regular  session  in  the  forenoon,  and  at 
noon  the  parents  and  citizens  took  the  chil- 
dren and  teachers  from  their  school-houses 
to  the  institute  in  wagons  or  sleighs.  The 
greater  the  numl)er  of  children  in  attendance, 
the  greater  the  number  of  parents  to  hear 
them,  until  standing  room  was  at  a  premium. 
Everybody  was  surprised  to  see  everybody 
else  there ;  and  all  were  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  find  the  institute  at  once  so  pop- 
ular. The  superintendent  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  state  the  character  of  the  local 
institute,  and  to  enumerate  the  principal 
topics  that  would  be  discussed.  He  spoke 
of  defects  and  needs,  and  of  what  he  desired 
and  hoped  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the 
institute.  He  invited  all  to  come  together 
for  a  week,  and  discuss  with  the  most  per- 
fect freedom  all  matters  relating  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  community.  All 
who  had  complaints  or  suggestions  to  make 
in  reference  to  the  school  system,  or  its  ad- 
ministration, or  in  reference  to  modern 
methods  of  instruction,  or  of  school  manage- 
ment, were  promised  a  full  and  patient  hear- 
ing.     Some   interesting  subject  would  be 
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briefly  discussed,  but  was  generally  dropped, 
like  Sam  Weller's  valentine,  at  just  such  a 
point  as  to  make  the  audience  '*wish  there 
was  more." 

The  principal  topics  of  interest  considered 
during  the  week  were  methods  of  teaching 
the  different  branches  of  study,  illustrated 
by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  different 
schools  present ;  uniformity  of  school  books 
mode  of  furnishing  books;  furniture;  appa 
ratus;  irregularity  of  attendance;  truancy 
parental   cooperation;  studying   at  home 
classification  of  pupils ;  longer  school  term 
local  supervision  ;  grading  schools  ;  grading 
salaries;  care  in  selecting  teachers;  to  what 
extent  arithmetic  shall  be  taught;  what  new 
studies  are   needed;    school-houses;  orna- 
menting school  grounds ;  decorating  school 
rooms,  etc.,  etc.     On  many  of  these  topics 
teachers  or  others  had  prepared  essays  which 
were  read  as  an  introduction  to  a  discussion 
of  the   subject.     The  discussion   of    these 
themes  awakened  the  greatest  interest,  which 
was  sustained  and  intensified  to  the  end. 

The  evening  lectures  were  upon  more 
general  subjects ;  but  all  of  them  related 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. This  narration  is  here  given  as  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  only  way  in  which 
our  school  system  can  be  made  efficient, 
viz.:  by  showing  the  people  what  a  power- 
ful instrumentality  is  in  their  hands,  and 
teaching  them  how  to  use  it.  Other  methods 
may  be  better  adapted  to  other  localities. 
But  substantially,  and  to  a  good  degree, 
what  has  been  done  and  is  now  doing  in 
the  two  counties  named,  can  be  done  in 
many  other  counties  of  the  state,  if  not  in 
all,  with  proper  wisdom  and  effort.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  Prof.  Maris,and  of  the  pres- 
ent superintendent  of  Chester  county,  Mr. 
Pierce,  that  the  good  effects  of  the  local  in- 
stitutes are  apparent  in  the  schools  of  the 
vicinity  where  they  have  been  recently  held. 
Among  these  they  specify  better  houses, 
better  furniture,  greater  uniformity  in  books, 
greater  solicitude  for  good  teachers,  the  es- 
tablishment of  successful  graded  schools,  an 
increase  of  the  professional  spirit  among  the 
teachers,  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
school  system. 

The  work  in  Bucks  county  is  full  of  prom- 
ise, and  some  fruit  has  already  appeared. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Bucks  has 
had  but  eight  local  institutes,  and  they  reach 
back  only  iwo  years,  while  Chester  has  had 
about  sixty,  and  they  cover  a  period  of 
nearly  seventeen  years.  Time  is,  of  course, 
an  element  in  the  question.     Give  the  local 


institute  a  fair  opportunity  and  time,  and 
then  let  it  be  judged  by  its  fruit. 

If  any  apology  is  necessary  for  introducing 
the  names  of  several  county  superintendents 
in  this  article,  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  say 
that  many  of  the  thoughts  expressed  have 
been  obtained  from  listening  to  their  eluci- 
dation, and  witnessing  their  practical  appli- 
cation in  connection  with  the  official  labors 
of  the  gentlemen  named. 


PROF.  ATKINSON  ON  LIBERAL  EDU- 
J  CATION. 

A  PAPER  was  read  by  Prof.  William  P. 
Atkinson,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  before  the  Department 
of  Higher  Instruction  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  the  recent  Elmira  meet- 
ing, from  which  we  take  a  few  of  the  most 
pointed  and  significant  paragraphs.  We  re- 
gret our  inability  to  print  the  whole  address. 

LIBERAL   EDUCATION    DEFINED. 

I  begin  with  a  definition  of  Liberal  Education,  in 
regard  to  which  I  presume  we  shall  not  be  much  at 
variance.  The  term  liberal  is  opposed  to  the  tenn 
servile.  A  liberal  education  is  that  education  which 
makes  a  man  an  intellectual  freeman  as  opposed  to 
that  which  makes  a  man  a  tool,  an  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  some  ulterior  aim  or  object.  The 
aim  of  the  liberal  education  of  any  period  is  the 
right  use  of  the  realized  capital  of  extant  knowledge 
of  thnt  period,  for  the  training  of  the  whole,  or  only 
of  some  privileged  part  of  the  rising  generation,  lo 
act  the.  part  and  perform  the  duties  of  free,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  beings.  So  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  foundations  of  human  knowl- 
edge remain  the  same  from  age  to  age  and  generation 
to  generation ;  so  far  as  the  condition  of  society 
varies  from  age  to  age,  and  as  the  accumulated  capi- 
tal of  extant  knowledge  increases,  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  one  generation  will  differ  from  that  of  another. 
There  are,  therefore,  both  constant  and  variable  fac- 
tors in  our  problem.  It  is  with  the  variable  factors, 
as  modifying  our  conception  of  the  liberal  education 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  I  have  here  chiefly 
to  do. 

A  NEW   IDEAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  reckon  five  leading  influences  which  are  acting 
powerfully  to  modify  all  our  old  theories,  and  slowly 
working  out  a  new  ideal  of  liberal  education  :  I.  A 
truer  psychology,  giving  us  for  the  first  time  a  true 
theory  of  elementary  teaching.  2.  Progress  in  the 
science  of  philology,  enabling  us  to  assign  their 
right  position  to  the  classical  languages  as  elements 
in  liberal  culture,  and  giving  us,  in  modern  philolog- 
ical science,  an  improved  and  more  powerful  teaching 
instrument.  3.  The  first  real  attempt  to  combine  re- 
publican ideas  with  the  theory  of  liberal  education — 
in  other  words,  to  make  the  education  of  the  whole 
people  liberal,  instead  of  merely  the  education  of 
certain  privileged  classes  and  protected  professions. 
And  when  I  say  the  whole  people  I  mean  men  and 
women.  Nothing,  I  will  say  in  pissing,  to  my  mind 
so  marks  us  as  still  educational  barbarians,  so  stamps 
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all  our  boasted  culture  with  illiberallty,  as  an  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  sex  from  all  share  in  its  privileges. 
No  education  can  be  truly  liberal  which  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other.  4  As  the  in- 
fluence more  profoundly  modifyingr  our  conceptions 
of  liberal  education  than  any  other,  I  reckon  the 
advent  of  modern  physical  science.  5.  1  count 
among  those  influences  the  growing  perception  that 
art  and  lesthelic  culture  are  equally  necessary  as  an  ele 
ment  in  all  education  worthy  of  the  name.  Let  me 
give  the  few  words  which  are  all  that  the  time  will 
allow  me,  to  each  of  these  influences. 

ALL   SCIENCE  BEGINS   IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

I  need  h.udly  point  out  what  a  change  in  all  our 
methods  this  change  in  our  philosophy  implie*? ;  for 
it  involves  the  doctrine  that  the  true  place  to  begin 
the  teaching  of  all  art.  all  science,  all  knowledge,  is 
the  primary  school ;  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid 
of  the  seeming  paradox.     Rather,  I  would  earnestly 
maintain,  that  unless  we  treat  the  child  in  the  primary 
school  as  the  germ  and  embryo  of  all- he  is  destined 
afterward  to  become,  our  education  will  be  doomed 
to  ignominious  failure.     Whatever,  therefore,  enters 
into   our   conception   of  liberal   education — and  we 
have  already  seen  that  nothing  less  than  all  extant 
knowledge  should  enter   into  it — that  should  enter 
into  it  from  the  beginning.     Language  and  literature 
should  be  the  subjects  of  elementary  teaching ;  science 
should   be  the  subject  of  elementary   teaching;  art 
should  be  the  subject  of  elementary  teaching    What- 
ever is  to  enter  into  the  higher  stages  of  education  is 
to  have  its  seed  planted  there,  or  it  will  never  be 
planted.     The  true  distinction,  therefore,  between 
disciplinary  and  non-disciplinary,  is  not  a  distinctipn 
between  one  set  of  studies  begun  early  and  another 
set  of  studies  begun  late ;  one  set  of  studies  pursued 
for  training,  and  another  set  of  studies  mastered  for 
use:  it  is  a  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  stages  of  all  studies  whatever.     The  child,  as 
well  as  the  man,  is  linguist,  student  of  science,  artist, 
philosopher,   moralist,  poet,   though    his   philology, 
science,  art,  philosophy,  will  be  childish,  not  manly, 
germs  and  intuitions,  not  results  of  developed  reason. 
Is  it  not  obvious  thai  in  this  view  elementary  schools 
become  something  far  more  than  places  for  drilling 
the  youthful  mind  in  the  use  of  the  mere  tools  of 
knowledge?     Is    it    not    obvious,   moreover,   that, 
looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  a  man's  profession 
is  only  the  outgrowth  and  fruitful  consummation  of 
\i\i'iohoU  training;  a  divergence,  when  the  the  time 
arrives  that  the  whole  of  knowledge  becomes  too 
wide  a   field  to  cultivate,  into  some  especial  fruit- 
bearing  direction,  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
lead  to  a  truly  liberal  profession,  inasmuch  as  by  a 
man  so  trained  his  calling  cannot  but  be  followed  in 
a  lilieral  spirit? 

EDUCATION   IN   A   REPUBLIC. 

The  history  of  our  errors  in  regard  to  liberal  edu- 
cation is  a  very  plain  one.  They  are  the  legacy  of 
the  mother  country  from  which  we  came — a  mother 
country  which  is  just  beginning  to  correct  her  own 
errors,  even  by  the  light  of  our  limited  experience. 
I  wish  to  point  out  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  re- 
publicanism revolutionizes  oif  very  conception  of 
liberal  education  All  forms  of  liberal  education  of 
the  past,  and  pre  eminently  the  one  we  borrowed 
from  England,  were  forms  of  exclusive  class  educa- 
tion. The  idea  of  caste  was  involved  in  their  very 
conception  to  such  a  degree  that  the  phrase,  the  lib- 
eral education  of  the  people,  was  a  contradiction  in 


terms.  The  antithesis  was,  popular  versus  liberal  ed- 
ucation. There  was  the  illiberal  or  servile  educa- 
tion of  the  masses,  designed  to  fit  them  for  the  hum- 
ble station  in  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to 
place  them,  and  to  content  them  therewith ;  there 
was  the  liberal  education  of  the  exclusive  learned 
professions,  and  the  exclusive  aristocritic  class, 
which  was  liberal  by  virtue  of  its  being  the  education 
of  the  rulers  and  not  the  ruled.  Now,  republican- 
ism, by  converting  the  people  into  rulers,  transfers  to 
them  the  claim  to  a  liberal  education,  which  shall  be 
universal.  A  transfer  of  the  power  alone,  without  a 
transfer  of  the  privilege  and  the  opportunity  neces- 
sary to  prepare  for  the  exercise  of  it,  cannot  bat  be 
disastrous.  If  republicanism  is  to  remain  republi- 
canism, and  not  degenerate  into  oligarchy  or  plu- 
tocracy, or  end  in  anarchy,  there  must  be  one  homo- 
geneous education  system  for  all,  and  that  one  the 
highest  attainable.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
liberal  and  illiberal  must  be  obliterjtted,  and  what 
cannot  be  called  liberal  will  seem  to  be  no  education 
at  all,  but  only  a  miserable  counterfeit,  by  which 
privileged  classes  strive  to  perpetuate  obsolete  dis- 
tinctions and  indefensible  abuses.  For  a  republic, 
there  can  be  but  one  system,  and  one  set  of  schools ; 
its  education  begun  on  the  lowest  benches  of  its  na- 
tional primary  schools,  will  one  day  be  completed  in 
the  halls  of  its  national  universities.  There  will  be 
no  question  as  to  the  relative  dignity  of  protected  and 
unprotected  professions,  or  fallings,  or  classes,  but 
all  will  be  reckoned  liberal  which  train  and  educate 
the  faculties  of  man  as  man. 

SCIENCE  VS,    LATIN  AND   GREEK. 

I  have  already  indicated  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  only  way  by  which  room  can  be  found  for  the 
real  introduction  of  .science  into  our  scheme  of 
studies.  By  removing  Greek  wholly  from  the  list  of 
general  studies  to  that  list  of  specialties,  which  make 
up  our  completed  conception  of  the  higher  education, 
after  it  diverges  in  diff"erent  directions ;  by  regating 
Latin  to  a  subordinate  instead  of  a  primary  place 
in  language  training,  we  shall  find  room  to  place 
science  on  an  equal  footing  with  literature  as  an  in- 
strument of  general  liberal  culture;  and  I  see  no 
other  way.  And  this  scheme  will  have  this  further 
advantage,  that,  for  all  who  carry  their  education  be- 
yond its  rudimentary  stages,  it  will  aflbrd  ample  time 
and  opportunity  for  the  real  mastery  of  at  least 
two  of  the  leading  modern  languages  besides 
our  own  ;  for  French,  the  modern  daughter  of  the 
Latin ;  for  German,  a  kindred  Teutonic  dialect 
closely  related  to  our  own.  I  am  aware  that  such  a 
scheme  for  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  in- 
cluding our  own,  so  systematically  and  scientifically, 
as  that  the  mental  discipline  derived  from  it  shall 
not  be  inferior  to  that  derived  from  the  teaching  of 
the  classics,  implies  an  adaptation  of  the  results  of 
modern  philology  to  the  purposes  of  elementary  in- 
struction, such  as  has  hardly  yet  been  realized,  im- 
plies  a  body  of  teachers  of  modem  linguistic  science 
such  as  hardly  yet  exist;  teachers  whose  instruc- 
tion shall  not  be  inferior  in  philosophic  breadth  and 
thoroughness  to  the  very  best  of  classical  teaching. 
If  we  have  few  such  books  or  teachers  yet,  there  are 
indications  on  every  hand  that  we  very  .soon  will 
have  them  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  that  modern 
language-teaching  and  English  language-teaching 
are  very  soon  to  be  relieved  of  the  reproach  of  em- 
piricism, which  has  heretofore  prevented  them  from 
taking  the  leading  place  which,  as  educating  instru- 
mentalities, rightfully  belong  to  them. 
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MATHEMATICS  ABUSED. 


And,  finally,  time  will  also  be  gained  by  utilizing  the> 
at  present,  barren  and  empty  study  of  mathematics* 
If  there  is  anything  more  preposterous  than  the  abuse 
of  grammar,  in  our  present  grindstone  system,  it  is 
the  abuse  of  mathematical  study.  Rightly  viewed, 
the  mathematics  are  the  key  to  scientific,  as  language 
is  the  key  to  ethical  study.  At  present  both  are  used 
as  mental  tread-mills,  unprofitable  gymnastics,  keys 
to  unlock  empty  chambers  never  destined  to  be  filled ; 
for  their  sole  value  is  thought  to  lie  in  the  mental  ex- 
ercise they  give.  Robbed  thus  of  all  living  connec- 
tion with  other  knowledge,  they  become  the  most 
disgustful,  and  therefore  the  most  valueless,  of  men- 
tal exercise.  Put  into  vital  connection  from  the  very 
outset  with  these  great  sciences,  of  whose  laws  they 
are  only  symbolic  language,  the  mathematics  spring 
into  life.  By  themselves,  they  are  to  most  minds  a 
series  of  barren  puzzles  hardly  rising  in  dignity  or 
educational  value  above  the  game  of  chess,  and  so 
remote  from  all  those  paths  in  which  the  human 
mind  naturally  travels,  that  it  is  only  one  peculiarly- 
constituted  mind  in  ten  thousand  that,  in  their  ab- 
stract form,  can  pursue  them  with  either  pleasure  or 
profit.  Looked  at  as  the  language  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  world  of  matter,  and  used  as  the  instru- 
ments to  unlock  so  many  of  its  secrets,  they  lose 
their  disgustfulness,  and  become  a  necessary,  if  a 
narrow  and  partial  instrument  of  training — one 
which  ]>erforms  certain  disciplinary  functions  which 
no  other  instrument  can  perform  so  well ;  but  it  is 
only  live  mathematics,  not  dead  mathematics;  mathe- 
matical, in  vital  connection  with  physical  science, 
not  prematurely  thrust  as  an  ugly  skeleton  alone 
upon  the  youthful  mind,  upon  the  pretense  that 
its  sole  object  is  their  mental  discipline.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  for  the  study  of  physical 
science,  pursued  by  vigorous  scientific  methods,  and 
in  rigorous,  logical  and  mathematical  ways,  that  we 
can  claim  for  it  a  place  as  a  disciplinary — that  is,  a 
real  study. 


PHILOLOGY  IN  ITS  RELATIONS. 


THE  American  Philological  Association 
held  its  last  meeting  at  Easton,  in  this 
State.  Among  the  most  interesting  matter 
contained  in  the  published  proceedings  is  an 
abstract  of  the  annual  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  of  Rochester 
University.  We  present  below  the  greater 
portion  of  it. 

Philology  deals  with  words ;  but  words  are  things, 
and  light,  airy,  and  impalpable  as  they  seem,  yet  on 
them  rests  the  solid  structure  of  a  nation's  civiliza- 
tion. The  laws  which  determine  the  affinities  of 
letters  and  words  involve  laws  which  determine  the 
affinities  of  nations,  and  disclose  some  of  the  most 
vital  facts  of  human  history.  And  as  philological 
science  is  important,  so  it  yields  to  none  in  the  rigor 
of  its  laws,  the  severity  of  its  methods,  and  the  ex- 
actness of  its  conclusions.  Light  as  is  the  conso- 
nant, lighter  still  as  is  the  vowel,  they  are  recog- 
nized as  never  escaping  the  dominion  of  law.  There 
is,  indeed,  still  a  vast  territory  to  be  explored ;  but 
in  this  philology  forms  no  exception  to  the  grand 
sciences  of  our  time.  Everlasting  incompleteness  is 
the  pledge  of  man's  God-like  endowments  and  im- 


mortal destiny.  The  science  that  could  be  finished 
would  not  be  worth  finishing.  As  to  the  utility  of 
philological  science,  we  say,  first,  that  the  highest  end 
of  knowledge  is  knowledge.  The  auspicious  feature 
in  the  relation  of  culture  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
is  not  that  the  latter  is  possible  through  the  former, 
but  that  the  former  is  the  condition  of  the  latter — that 
money-making  on  a  large  scale  is  not  possible  with- 
out culture.  We  do  not  disparage  physical  science 
and  material  improvement.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  that  boasts  the  barrenness  of  philoso- 
phy, and  refuses  to  degrade  her  to  material  uses. 

But  philology  has  asthetic  aspects  of  no  less  im- 
portance. Language  is  an  art ;  in  its  lower  and  ru- 
dimentary forms  a  useful  art ;  in  its  higher  and  more 
cultivated  forms  a  fine  art ;  and  of  all  the  fine  arts  it 
is  incomparably  the  noblest  and  most  refining.  It  is 
the  means  of  aesthetic  culture,  of  refining  the  sensi- 
bilities, of  evolving  the  latent  harmonies  of  the  soul, 
of  filling  the  imagination  with  images  of  ideal  beauty, 
that  we  would  especially  urge  its  retention  in  our 
systems  of  education.  And  this  naturally  suggests 
the  languages  which  are  to  be  selected  as  the  basis  of 
our  linguistic  culture.  These,  for  many  reasons,  are 
mainly  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  among  them,  the  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  the  languages  themselves,  the 
strong  contrast  of  their  grammatical  structure  to  our 
own,  the  singular  excellence  of  their  literatures  and 
the  central  position  occupied  by  the  nations  that 
spoke  them,  and  which  makes  ihem  a  key  to  the 
history,  the  thinking,  the  literature,  and  the  social 
and  moral  progress  of  the  race.  We  talk  of  ihe  dead 
languages;  but  language  does  not  die.  We  may 
feel  assured  that  the  classics  are  destined  to  hold 
th^ir  place  in  our  systems  of  education.  Their  place 
and  maintenance  there  is  due  to  no  scholastic  or 
classical  bigotry.  The  revival  of  classical  learning 
in  Western  Europe  was  borne  in  upon  that  "  fresh- 
ening gale  of  intellectual  life  "  with  which  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  stirred  the  stagnant  deeps  of 
European  opinion,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  cham- 
pions of  freedom  and  progress,  while  the  zealots  of 
old  superstition  were  fierce  in  their  denunciations  of 
the  new  learning. 

Finally,  the  historical  relations  of  philology  are 
most  important.  It  has  achieved  wonders  in  many 
directions.  It  has  borne  its  light  into  the  annals  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  of  Persia  and  India;  has  disen- 
tangled the  complicated  affinities  of  most  of  those 
nations  that  have  given  to  Asia  and  Europe  their 
chief  political  and  intellectual  life;  has  followed 
their  wanderings  from  parent  homes,  and  done  much 
to  reconstruct  the  language  which  was  spoken  when 
Indian,  Goth,  and  Greek  slumbered  in  the  loins  of 
a  common  ancestor.  It  has  brought  Greek  and 
Latin  into  a  relation  to  the  barbarian  dialects  with 
which  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  no  af- 
finity. It  has  penetrated  the  hidden  laws  of  speech, 
routed  a« legion  of  superficial  and  false  etymologies, 
approached  by  cautious  steps  to  the  very  cradle  of 
speech,  and  discussed  intelligently  that  problem  of 
the  origin  of  language  which  was  for  so  long  a  time 
the  football  of  wild  and  fanciful  conjecture. 

We  have,  then,  as  philologists,  the  strongest  in- 
centives to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  our  work.  We 
have  the  heritage  of  European  scholars ;  they  have 
labored  brilliantly  and  successfully,  and  we  may 
enter  into  their  labors.  And  we  have  some  fields 
preeminently  our  own.  The  confluence  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  on  our  widely  extended  soil  is  producing 
many  curious  modifications  of  speech  and  dialectic 
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variations  worthy  of  our  study.  Our  rapidly  waning 
Indian  languages,  whcse  largely  unregistered  disap- 
pearance is  the  opprobrium  of  American  intelligence, 
demands  sttil  augmented  diligence  in  rescuing  from 
oblivion  their  scanty  remains.  And  scarcely  less 
important  than  either  are  the  modifications  which 
the  altered  forms  of  political  life,  varied  climate,  and 
social  and  industrial  conditions  are  making  in  our 
noble  English  speech.  What,  under  the  antagonistic 
action  of  the  forces  which  lead  to  change  and  the 
forces  which  act  conservatively,  shall  be  the  destiny 
of  the  English  language  in  America  ? 


THE     KINDERGARTEN. 


BEGINNING,  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESULTS. 


AN  account  of  the  Kindergarten  in  Ger- 
many, the  place  of  its  origin,  and 
where  it  is  in  successful  operation,  may 
prove  interesting  to  those  who  concern 
themselves  with  educational  matters.  We 
take  it  from  an  able  French  work  by  Edgar 
Bouiloton,  entitled  **  I/Allemagne  Contem- 
poraine,"  the  author  having  been  taken 
prisoner  in  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war, 
was,  while  confined  in  Germany,  occupied 
in  studying  all  sorts  of  German  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  his  somewhat  heedless 
countrymen.  He  finds  a  great  deal  to  ad- 
mire in  Germany,  and  among  other  things 
the  Kindergarten. 

Pestalozzi's  Work. — According  to  M.  Bourlo- 
ton  the  idea  of  a  kindergarten  is  rooted  in  the  re- 
formatory eloquence  of  Rosseau.  His  national 
pride,  perhaps,  makes  him  think,  with  Lamartine, 
that  when  the  Creator  wishes  to  set  the  world  on  fire 
He  kindles  the  blaze  in  the  heart  of  a  Frenchman. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Rosseau,  the 
great  disturber  of  the  conventional  notions  of  his 
day,  did  awaken  a  hitherto  unknown  interest  in  edu- 
cation ;  he  succeeded  in  making  people  see  evils 
which  better  men  have  removed — men  who,  in  ren- 
dering ideas  practical,  did  not,  like  Rosseau,  plant 
fresh  evils  in  the  soil  they  plowed  up.  One  of  these 
men  was  Pestalozzi,  the  founder  of  modern  school 
teaching. 

Pestalozzi,  a  Swiss,  was  born  at  Zurich,  in  1745* 
He  studied  languages,  law,  theology  and  literature, 
and  finally  entered  a  spinning  factory,  where,  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  destitution  of  the  poor 
constantly  before  him,  he  determined  to  improve 
their  condition.  A  perusal  of  Rosseau's  "Emile" 
led  him  to  become  a  teacher  of  abandoned,  impov- 
erished children.  Agreeing  with  Montaigne  that 
"  a  sound  head  is  better  than  a  full  one/'  he  thought 
this  could  be  best  secured  by  adhering  to  nature's 
process  in  ihe  development  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Pestalozzi,  probably,  was  not  so  familiar 
with  nature's  processes  as  he  would  have  been  had 
he  lived  in  these  days  of  scientific  research  ;  never- 
theless he  accomplished  good  work.  He  turned  the 
tide  of  old  scholastic  systems  and  paved  the  way  for 
better  ones. 

Fr(ebill's  Childhood. — Pestalozzi  had  an  ardent 
disciple  named  Frcebel.     Stimulated  by  the  sufferings 


of  his  infancy,  Froebel  undertook  to  train  the  hu- 
man mind  at  a  still  earlier  stage  than  that  at  which 
Pestalozzi  took  hold  of  it.  As  the  former  began 
with  children  he  began  with  infants.  Frcebcl's 
career  is  as  follows  :  He  was  bom  in  1782  at  Ober- 
weissbach,  a  village  in  a  Thuringian  forest,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister  who,  throughout  his 
early  childhood,  treated  him  with  great  severity, 
leaving  him  no  liberty  whatever.  His  mother  dying, 
a  maternal  uncle  took  charge  of  him  and  treated  him 
in  the  kindest  manner.  The  uncle  and  child  often 
walked  out  together,  and  conversed  about  what  they 
saw,  the  observations  of  the  former  always  adding 
fresh  information  to  that  already  acquired  by  the 
studious  and  grateful  child.  He  was  sensible  of  the 
contrast  between  the  dull,  dry  and  tedious  lessons  of 
his  father  and  the  interesting  narrations  of  his  kind 
old  uncle.  After  a  time  Frcebel  was  apprenticed  to 
a  forest  keeper,  who  had  a  small  stock  of  books, 
and  these,  with  nature,  in  the  midst  of  whicfi  the  boy 
lived,  were  Froebel's  sole  instructt)rs.  He  soon  made 
acquaintance  with  the  schoolmasters  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  had  noticed  his  talents ;  through  this 
acquaintanceship  he  was  led  to  adopt  their  calling. 
He  accordingly  began  his  studies  in  Genuany  and 
afterward  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  encoun- 
tered Pestalozzi,  and  formed  a  connection  with  this 
great  reformer  of  popular  schools. 

TheFirstKindergarten.— Thewarof  i8i3drew 
Froebel  into  the  army.  When  this  war  was  over  he 
returned  to  his  original  purpose  with  still  greater  en- 
thusiasm. He  established  at  Keilhau,  in  Thuringia, 
a  school  for  children  of  from  two  to  seven  years  of 
age,  bringing  to  bear  on  the  theory  of  nature's  pro- 
cess the  eiperience  of  his  own  childhood.  He 
called  this  school  a  "  Kindergarten,"  or  child -garden, 
for  the  reason,  as  he  stated,  that  a  child  was  a  young 
plant  and  should  be  reared  accordingly.  At  first  he 
was  pronounced  crazy  and  an  innovator;  after  some 
experience  with  his  method  the  people  finally  praised 
him ;  ofHcial  interference  not  only  ceased  during  his 
lifetime,  but  the  government  at  last  encouraged  him. 
In  short,  Frcebel  lived  to  sec  kindergarten  estab- 
lished throughout  Germany — dying  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  proud  of  having  so  happily  realized  his 
beneficent  and  modest  aim. 

The  theory. — Froebel's  educational  system  is 
based  on  experience.  All  infants  like  to  play ;  give 
them,  then,  as  curious  playthings  as  you  can.  They 
soon  tire  of  curious  things  which  they  do  not  com- 
prehend, and  before  which  they  remain  passive  spec- 
tators ;  infants  accordingly  break  toys  to  pieces  and 
in  turn  fashion  something  else,  a  restless  activity  ever 
obtaining  out  of  fragments  new  materials  for  more 
interesting  objects.  The  fashioning  of  something 
new  out  of  something  old  or  chaotic,  is  a  natural  in- 
stinct. Frcebel  devoted  himself  to  regulating  this 
creative  infantile  instinct,  the  recognition  of  which  is 
so  important  in  the  development  of  the  faculties  of 
observation  and  imagination.  He.  sccordihgly  or- 
ganized the  kindergarten  with  a  view  to  an  exercise 
of  the  infantile  hand  and  mind  by  easy  work  and 
simple  amusements,  while  he  disciplined  the  under- 
standing by  singing  and  by  games  of  ever-increasing 
complexity.  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  never  did  he 
depart  from  the  scope  of  infantile  accomplishment. 

The  Theory  in  Practice. — Nothing,  says  M. 
Bourleton,  is  more  interesting  than  a  visit  to  a  Ger- 
man kindergarten.  It  consists  of  a  large,  well-ven- 
tilated structure,  to  which  is  always  attached  a  garden 
planted  with  trees  and  flowers.    The  children  occupy 
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its  various  rooms  according  to  age,  the  boys  on  one 
side  and  the  girls  on  the  other;  a  child  is  admitted 
as  soon  as  it  can  walk ;  they  number  all  sizes  from 
two  to  six  years  of  age.  Frcebel  was  averse  to  send- 
ing children  to  regular  schools  before  the  age  of 
seven.  The  children  of  the  rich  have  kindergarten 
of  their  own,  for  which  a  charge  of  seven  dollars  a 
year  is  made,  while  the  kindergarten  for  the  poor  are 
free,  excepting  an  average  charge  of  one  and  a  half 
cents  per  day  for  two  meals  supplied  to  them. 

Sight  of  the  Scholars. — Let  us  visit  one  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  poor.  It  is  9  o'clock  in 
,  the  morning,  and  the  children  enter,  bringing  along 
with  them  a  small  bit  of  bread  to  eat  before  the  mid- 
day ^eal.  An  inspection  for  cleanliness  takes  place; 
no  large  spots,  holes  or  rents  are  allowed,  all  this, 
indeed,  being  forestalled  by  the  pride  as  well  as  in- 
terests of  the  parents.  Each  child  passes  to  its  place 
at  a  table  on  which  playthings  are  displayed;  the 
smallest  occupy  themselves  with  little  wooden  blocks, 
building  walls,  gateways  and  houses,  each  competing 
with  the  other.  An  idea  of  lines,  shapes  and  propor- 
tions— every  conception,  in  fact,  necessary  in  the  per- 
fection of  a  high  o:  complicated  edifice — is  awakened 
in  their  little  brains.  Each  observes  his  neighbor's 
work  and,  when  invention  flags,  copies  and  imitates. 
Talking  is  permitted,  and,  thanks  to  every  one  being 
occupied  with  his  own  work,  there  is  no  noise. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  are  given  more  difficult 
tasks.     Some  weave  together  strips  of  paper  of  dif- 
ferent colors  and  of  symmetrical  design,  like  squares, 
circles,  stars  and  other  shapes  which  reqbire  closer 
attention.     Practice  renders  the  children   skillful,  it 
being  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  the  paper  glides 
through  their  fingers  and  issues  from  them  in  proper 
shape.     Others  fill  up  with  a  lead -pencil  progressive 
geometrical  designs  traced  beforehand,  and  which 
are  afterward  reproduced   without  the  model  with 
remarkable  accuracy.  Others  execute  in  transparency, 
with  the  point  of  a  pin,  houses,  dogs  and  flowers,  or 
repeat  the  outlines  of  these  objects  iii  worsted  work. 
An  hour  of  physical  exercise  always  follows  an 
hour  of  labor.     Then  comes  singing,  which  is  learnt 
by  ear;  then  marching  about  the  floor,  turning  and 
winding  as  in  a  ballet ;  then  sports  in  the  garden  with 
small  spades,  consisting  of  digging  in  the  ground  and 
building  up  or  excavating  tenements  of  all  kinds. 
A  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  gymnastic  exercises. 
The  children  are  made  to  stretch  their  arms  and 
fingers  and  stand  on  tiptoe ;  play  soldier,  and  finally 
practice  games  devised  by  Froebel  himself  specially 
to  exercise  the  organs  of  hearing,  touch  and  sight. 
Many  a  time,  says  our  author,  the  results  have  aston- 
ished me.     On  visiting  a  kindergarten  of  sixty  pupils 
I  have  witnessed  a  sort  of  blindman's  buff,  in  which 
every  child  in  turn  had  to  guess,  by  an  exclamation, 
the  name  of  the  child  who  seized  its  hand.     Not  one 
in  so  large  a  crowd  made  a  mistake. 

The  Results. — These  exercises  develop,  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  perspicacity  and  thoughtfulness, 
while  a  love  of  labor  under  this  form  becomes  seduc- 
tive. The  children  are  eager  to  get  to  a  school  where 
all  is  frolic;  and  every  evening  they  take  back  some 
new  acquisition  to  their  families.  Children  are  na- 
turally open  and  communicative,  and  are  conse- 
quently cheerful;  the  child  who  is  supposed,  d  pri- 
ori, to  be  of  a  good  disposition,  is  led  wholly  by 
gentleness  and  kindness.  Boys  and  girls  are  treated 
alike.  The  children  are  not  taught  either  reading  or 
writing;  but  when  they  leave  the  kindergarten  and 
go  to  regular  schools  their  progress  is  much  more 


rapid  than  that  of  other  children ;  the  schoolmasters 
all  agree  that  the  kindergarten  graduates  excel 
others  in  vivacity  of  intellect.  Frcebel's  aim  was  to 
make  children  thoroughly  understand  that  which  is 
ordinarily  only  indicated  to  them;  they  are  obliged 
to  talk  and  get  excited;  their  intellect,  in  a  word, 
being  rendered  active  in  matters  where  it  is  usually 
passive. 

The  Punl^hments. — There  remains  one  point 
more  on  which  to  say  something,  and  that  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  punishment.  In  principle,  punishment  is 
not  considered  either  as  curative  or  with  a  view  to 
make  an  example  It  is  avoided  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Never  is  the  child  whipped ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  placed  in  a  corner,  away  from  the  playthings, 
and  when  convinced  that  it  has  done  wrong,  the 
punishment  ceases,  lasting  but  a  short  time,  and  end- 
ing when  repentance  shows  itself.  The  object  is  to 
let  the  child  see  that  labor,  far  from  being  a  trial,  is 
really  a  pleasure,  true  punishment  consisting  of  a 
privation  of  work.  Childjen  are' never  praised  on 
account  of  their  dexterity,  skill  being  regarded  as  the 
natural  result  of  her  labor;  there  is  no  smiling  at 
awkwardness,  no  word  being  uttered  that  will  pro- 
voke rivalry.  Such  are  the  principles  and  operation 
of  the  German  kindergarten. 

When  one  considers  the  mischief  done  to  youth 
through  the  stimulating  of  precocious  talent,  and  the 
injury  to  the  brain  by  forcing  it  to  entertain  incom- 
prehensible abstractions,  both  being  evils  in  the  bring- 
ing up  of  our  youth,  it  is  well  to  study  a  system  like 
that  of  Frcebel's,  which  seems  to  ensure  a  sound, 
healthy,  natural  development,  by  not  bending  the 
twig  in  a  wrong  direction. 


ETHICAL  OUTLINES. 


AS  a  contribution  to  the  methods  of 
Moral  Education,  Mr.  J.  G.  Homej 
sends  us  the  following  "  Ethical  Outlines," 
as  used  in  the  High  School  of  Pennington- 
ville,  Chester  County.  The  basis  upon  which 
he  builds  is  Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral 

Science. 

what  is  our  life.  , 

Section  I. — Mystery  of  Existence. 

1.  We  find  ourselves  existing. 

2.  In  childhood  we  notice  that  we   differ  from  all 
o  her  forms  of  life. 

3.  We  early  recognize  personal  existence. 

4.  We  begin  to  compare  ourselves  with  other  forms 
of  life. 

5.  Trees  have  but  a  senseless  life. 

6.  Animals  have  bodily  life. 

7.  While  we  have  a  dual  life,  of  soul  and  body. 

8.  Animals  are  governed  by  instinct. 

9.  We  will  plan,  execute,  adapting  means  to  ends. 

Sec    II. —  The  Cause  of  Life, 

1 .  Nature  and  science  alike  fail  to  discover  the 
cause  of  life. 

2.  The  Bible  reveals  the  Infinite  Cause. 

3.  We  may  advance  our  wild  theories. 

4.  Heathen    mythology    is   a   record    of  mortal 
guesses.  , 

5.  The  school  of  infidel  philosophers  have  also 

failed  to  reveal  a  cause. 

Sec.  \\\.—  The  Purpose  of  Life, 
I.  Is  infinite  like  its  Author, 
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2.  The  soul  shall  coexist  with  God. 

3  Can  its  existence  be  purposeless  ? 

4-  Is  it  not  subject  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  ? 

5.  Everything  in  nature  points  toward  an  infinite 
purpose. 

6.  Yet  the  scientific  would  shut  out  the  author. 
God. 

7.  The  pretended  sages  choose  to  ignore  God  and 
his  revelation. 

8.  literature,  and  business,  and  the  press,  often 
cast  God  aside. 

9.  Still  even  reason  bids  us  recognize  Him  and 
His  purposes. 

Sec.  IV. —  The  Change  of  Our  Life. 

1.  The  soul  will  quit  the  body. 

2.  Then  our  eternal  life  begins. 

3.  What  is  spiritual  existence? 

4.  Shall  we  be  spiritually  or  morally  different  there  ? 

5.  Will    separation   from   the   body   change  our 
course  of  thought  ? 

6.  Or  shall  we  not  continue  there  as  we  are  here? 

7.  Is  any   other  supposition  according  to  analogy 
or  the  Bible  ? 

Sec.  V. —  The  Preparation  for  the  Change. 

1  A  preparation  is  necessary. 

2  A  refining  and  polishing  of  the  soul. 

3.  Trials,  temptations,  etc.,  are  carving  the  soul 
for  good  or  ill. 

4  The  religion  of  Christ  is  necessi»ry  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  soul. 

Sec.  VI. —  The  Beyond. 

1  Eternity  is  the  beyond. 

2  Man  may  sneer  at  the  possibility  of  eternity. 

3.  Kn«»wledge  may  reason  against  it. 

4.  Yet  conscience  ever  will  convince. 

5.  All  savages  supplicate  their  *'  Great  Spirit." 

6.  Only  overwise  pretenders  dare  deny. 

Sec.  VII. — Life  here  is  a  preparation  for  a  fuller 
Life. 

1.  We  should  consider  the  responsibility  of  our  life. 

2.  Should  better  the  little  of  life  given  us  to  pre- 
pare. 

3.  Should  fit  the  soul  for  its  full  capacity  beyond. 

4.  For  earthly  influences  reach  into  eternity. 

5.  And  living  for  the  future  is  our  true  life. 

6.  Our  life  here  should  h^for  the  soul. 


ADDRESSES  TO  GRADUATES. 


AT  the  recent  semi-annual  commence- 
ment of  the  Boys'  High  School  of 
Philadelphia,  held  February  20th,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  there  was  the  usual  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  proceedings,  that 
great  house  being  crowded  from  pit  to  dome. 
The  address  to  the  graduates,  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  diplomas,  was  by  Prof.  G.  I. 
Rich^,  as  follows : 

Before  you  sit  down  let  me  say  a  few  words 
which,  though  I  can  scarcely  expect  them  to  produce 
their  full  impression  now,  will,  I  trust,  make  them- 
selves heard  and  understood  hereafter,  when,  sound- 
ing across  years  of  trial,  my  voice  may  bring  with  it 
recollections  of  a  time  when  you  were  happier  than 
you  knew,  and  awaken  associations  which  Will  have 
become  more  precious  to  your  hearts,  because  they 
are  never  to  return.     There  are  many  things  that  I 


might  urge,  did  time  permit,  but  I  am  forced  to  choose 
what  I  deem  most  important,  and,  with  a  sense  of  my 
responsibility,  and  in  this  presence,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
counsel  you  to  subordination  and  humility.  In  this 
age,  when  so  many  seek  either  to  defy  or  to  evade 
the  law;  when  self- appreciation  and  self-assertion 
are  carried  to  a  revolting  extreme ;  when  the  great 
political  truths  of  liberty  and  equality  are  distorted 
and  travestied  until  we  are  led  almost  to  doubt  if 
they  have  any  meaning;  when,  in  their  eagerness  to 
ascertain  and  vindicate  their  rights,  men  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  there  are  such  things  as  duties — 
it  is  important  that  the  educated  youth  should  have 
some  understanding  of  his  position  and  his  obliga- 
tions. Know,  then,  my  young  friends,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  life  as  a  right  without  its  correlative 
duty,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  performance  of  that 
duty  that  the  right  can  be  secured.  Know  further, 
that  in  the  struggle  upon  which  you  are  about  to  enter 
there  will  always  be  found  those  who  are  older,  bet- 
ter trained,  and  better  provided  than  yourselves,  and 
that  only  by  obedience  and  respect  to  such  can  you 
hope  one  day  to  command  and  be  respected.  Re- 
member, too,  that  the  highest  pleasure  is  not  always 
to  be  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  secured, 
but  rather  in  the  single  and  unaffected  discharge  of 
the  duty  ;  that  there  is,  doubtless,  a  truer  joy  in  sit- 
ting at  the  feet  of  the  worthy  few,  than  in  triumph- 
ing in  a  fancied  superiority  over  the  unworthy  many. 
Remember,  finally,  that  the  noblest  aim  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  to  serve  in  Heaven,  and  that  the  humble  per* 
foniiance  of  duty  upon  earth  is  at  once  the  type  and 
preparation  for  that  higher  service,  and  will  assuredly 
cause  the  face  to  shine  with  a  more  blessed  and 
blessing  radiance  than  can  be  got  from  the  reflected 
splendor  of  earthly  pomp  and  power. 

The  following  is  an  address  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  Miss  Judkins'  Young  Ladies' 
Seminary,    Philadelphia,    by   Prof.    J.    W. 

Shoemaker : 

Ladies  :  This  must  be  a  moment  of  peculiar  interest 
to  you.  Life  is  compared  to  a  journey.  That  journey 
must  be  in  different  lands.  It  is  compared  to  a  voy- 
age. That  voyage  must  be  on  different  seas.  It  is 
compared  to  a  school.  That  school  must  be  of  very 
different  grades.  Life  has  points  of  positive  change. 
It  is  not  one  onward  journey.  It  is  not  one  continu- 
ous voyage.  To-morrow  you  enter  upon  a  strange 
land.  To-morrow  you  launch  upon  a  new  sea.  Two 
phases  of  life  you  have  seen — childhood  and  girl- 
hood, or  schoolhood,  at  least,  you  have  passed.  To- 
day you  take  leave  of  this  second  phase  of  life.  You 
take  leave  of  the  friends  with  whom  you  have  jour- 
neyed, some  of  whom  are  to  linger  awhile  longer  in 
this  land  of  the  ideal,  some  to  enter  with  you.  but  in 
different  directions,  this  land  of  the  more  real.  You 
take  leave  of  those  who,  next  to  your  parents,  have 
counseled  and  guided  you,  and  whom  you  have 
learned  to  love.  You  take  leave  of  books  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  have  known  them  heretofore. 
You  take  leave  of  many  familiar  scenes  and  fond  as- 
sociations, and  as  you  move  away  from  them,  and 
faces  become  indistinct  in  the  distance,  and  voices 
fall  more  and  more  faintly  upon  the  ear,  and  you  see 
the  la.st  wave  of  the  friendly  hand  upon  the  shore, 
the  heart  will  sink  for  a  moment  and  the  eye  grow 
dim.  Quickly  following,  new  scenes  will  awaken 
new  joys.  New  faces,  the  brighter  sunlight,  the 
great  broad  world  suddenly  opened  to  you,  in  their 
accompanying  emotions,  will   quench  the   burning 
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memories  of  what  is  left  behind.  The  past,  not  for- 
gotten, is  absorbed  by  the  busy  present,  and  a  new 
life  is  begun.  What  is  this  life  to  be  ?  I  had  almost 
wished  I  might  divine  it  for  you.  Not  so.  I  wish  I 
might  direct  you  unmistakably  to  that  noble  life  which 
it  is  the  privilege  of  your  sex  to  live  for  the  world. 
This  I  can  only  hope  to  do  so  far  as  I  can  call  to 
your  minds  and  impress  those  abiding  principles  of 
true  living  which  emanate  from  God  Himself,  and 
which  are  revealed  in  the  volume  of  His  own  hand. 
"  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself"  is  suggestive  of  a 
most  beautiful  character  which  should  enter  into 
every  young  life.  It  suggests  our  relationship  to  the 
race,  the  common  brotherhood  of  man.  You  are  not 
complete  in  yourselves,  nor  is  the  world  complete 
without  you.  While  in  it  you  are  a  part  of  one 
great  whole,  with  duties  and  relations  to  that  whole 
as  distinct  and  positive  as  those  of  the  hand  and  eye 
to  the  body.  Young  ladies,  think  of  others.  Do 
for  others,  not  in  gratification  of  selfish  ends,  but, 
Christ- like,  for  others*  sake.  Exercise  is  a  condition 
of  existence  and  healthy  development,  as  absolute  as 
food.  We  grow  by  what  we  do,  physically,  men- 
tally, morally.  We  are  made  no  richer  by  what  we 
take  in  than  by  what  we  give  out.  Then  give  as 
God  giveth  you.  Give  cheer  to  the  disheartened ; 
give  hope  to  the  despairing;  give  strength  to  the 
weak ;  give  help  to  the  fallen ;  give  encouragement 
to  the  striving;  give  love  to  whom  it  belongs,  pure, 
faithful,  abiding;  give  thought  to  the  poor,  and 
share  of  your  abundance.  Give,  give!  It  is  wo- 
man's mission  to  give.  <*  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.*' 

You  will  not  fin'd  the  great  world  upon  which  you 
enter  to-morrow  all  that  you  could  wish  it.  Do  not 
be  too  greatly  displeased  with  that  fact.  Do  not  be 
impatient  with  the  world.  Do  not  become  disgusted, 
and  say  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You 
will  feel  like  suggesting  changes.  There  is  no  harm 
in  that,  but  it  is  better  to  work  changes.  Do  not  be 
discouraged  because  you  cannot  always  understand 
why  things  ore  as  they  are.  The  little  child  of  in- 
quiring mind  is  commended,  and  should  be  encour- 
aged ;  but  when  the  mother  says,  "  My  daughter,  you 
could  not  understand  that  now  if  I  were  to  tell  you ; 
you  must  wait  till  you  grow  larger,"  the  child 
should,  at  least,  in  submission  cease  its  importunity. 
God  has  given  us  capabilities  and  habits  of  research, 
and  He  has  intended  us  to  seek,  to  investigate,  to 
inquire,  to  find  out  all  we  can;  but  there  will  be 
much  in  life  that  we  cannot  understand,  much  that 
will  be  inexplicable.  And  many  times  God  will  say 
to  us  just  as  plainly  as  Girist  when  upon  the  earth 
said  to  the  disciples,  "  Ye  cannot  understand  this 
now."  Then  it  is  right  that  we  should  patiently 
wait.  Some  one  has  said,  '*The  inexplicable  tangle 
of  things  as  they  are  can  never  be  explained."  It  is 
solved  only  by  faith. 

To-morrow  you  enter  this  new  life.  Let  me  en- 
join upon  you,  young  ladies,  to  cherish  the  past,  its 
memories,  its  friends,  its  teachers,  its  lessons.  Let 
not  its  in.structions  be  mere  theories  in  your  future 
course.  Practice  the  principles  and  precepts  you 
have  gathered.  You  must  choose  new  associates. 
Let  these  be  worthy  of  you.  Let  mental  and  moral 
worth  and  Christian  character  govern  your  choice. 
You  must  select  new  books.  Let  these  be  above  you, 
not  below  you.  You  must  engage  in  new  labor. 
Let  it  not  be  the  wearisome  labor  of  consuming  time, 
and  of  dissipating  health  and  virtue  in  the  life  that 
fashion  offers. 


Obey  the  commandments  of  God,  and  especially 
that  sum  of  the  commandments  which  is  the  fulfill- 
ment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  to  "  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  mind,  soul,  strength, 
and  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 


THE  POETRY  OF  ARITHMETIC. 


HENRY   W.    LONGFELLOW. 


[We  insert  instead  of  our  usual  list  of  Examina- 
tion Questions,  a  chapter  from  "  Kavanagh,  a  Tale," 
by  the  poet  Longfellow.  This  story  was  published 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  chapter  here  given  will  be  new  to  most  of 
our  readers.  Even  arithmetic  may  lie  along  the 
borderland  of  poesy. — Ed.] 

I  WAS  thinking  to^ay,"  said  Mr.  Church- 
ill, as  he  took  some  papers  from  a 
drawer  scented  with  a  quince,  and  arranged 
them  on  the  study  table,  while  his  wife,  as 
usual,  seated  herself  opposite  to  him,  with 
her  work  in  her  hand,  "I  was  thinking  to- 
day how  dull  and  prosaic  the  study  of 
mathematics  is  made  in  our  school-books ; 
as  if  the  grand  science  of  numbers  had  been 
discovered  and  perfected  merely  to  further 
the  purposes  of  trade.*' 

"  For  my  part,"  answered  his  wife,  "  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  make  mathematics  po- 
etical. There  is  no  poetry  in  them." 
-  '*  Ah,  that  is  a  very  great  mistake  !  There 
is  something  divine  in  the  science  of  num- 
bers. Like  God,  it  holds  the  sea  in  the  hol- 
low of  its  hand.  It  measures  the  earth;  it 
weighs  the  stars ;  it  illumines  the  universe; 
it  is  law;  it  is  order;  it  is  beauty.  And 
yet  we  imagine — that  is,  most  of  us—that 
its  highest  end  and  culminating  point  is 
book-keeping  by  double  entry.  It  is  our 
way  of  teaching  it  that  makes  it  so  prosaic. 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and  went  to  one  of 
his  book-cases,  from  the  shelf  of  which  he 
took  down  a  little  old  quarto  volume,  and 
laid  it  upon  the  table. 

"Now,  here,'*  he  continued,  'Msabooic 
of  mathematics  of  quite  a  different  stamp 
from  ours. 

**  It  looks  very  old.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  the  Lilawati  of-  Bhascara  Acharya, 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit." 

"  It  is  a  pretty  name.  Pray,  what  does  it 
mean  ?*  *  , 

"Lilawati  was  the  name  of  Bhascara s 
daughter ;  and  the  book  was  written  to  per- 
petuate it.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  whole 
matter.'*  He  then  opened  the  volume,  and 
read  as  follows  : 

It  is  said  that  ihe  composing  of  Lilawati  w«s  ^' 
casioned  by  the  following  circumstance:  Lila«^»" 
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was  the  name  of  the  author's  daughter,  concerning 
whom,  it  appeared,  from  the  qualities  of  the  As- 
cendant at  her  birth,  that  she  was  destined  to  pass 
her  life  unmarried,  and  to  remain  without  children. 
The  fat  her  ascertained  a  lucky  hour  for  contracting 
her  in  marriage,  that  she  might  be  firmly  connected 
and  have  children.  It  is  said  that,  when  that  hour 
approached,  he  brought  his  daughter  and  his  in- 
tended son  near  him.  He  left  the  hour- cup  on  the 
vessel  of  water,  and  kept  in  attendance  a  time  know- 
ing astrologer,  in  order  that,  when  the  cup  should 
subside  in  the  water,  those  two  precious  jewels 
should  be  united.  But  as  the  intended  arrangement 
was  not  according  to  destiny,  it  happened  that  the 
girl,  from  a  curiosity  natural  to  children,  looked  into 
the  cup  to  observe  the  water  coming  in  at  the  hole, 
when  by  chance  a  pearl  separated  Irom  her  bridal 
dress,  fell  into  the  cup,  and  rolling  down  to  the 
hole,  stopped  the  influx  of  the  water.  So  the  astrol- 
oger waited  in  expectation  of  the  promised  hour. 
When  the  operation  of  the  cup  had  thus  been  de- 
layed beyond  all  moderate  time,  the  father  was  in 
consternation,  and  examining,  he  found  that  a  small 
pearl  had  stopped  the  course  of  the  water,  and  the 
long-ex]>ected  hour  was  passed.  In  short,  the 
father,  thus  disappointed,  said  to  his  unfortunate 
daughter,  I  will  write  a  book  of  your  name,  which 
shall  remain  to  the  latest  times — lor  a  good  name  is 
a  second  life,  and  the  groundwork  of  eternal  exist- 
ence. 

As  the  schoolmaster  read,  the  eyes  of  his 
wife  dilated  and  grew  tender,  and  she  said  : 

**  What  a  beautiful  story  !  When  did  it 
happen  ?* ' 

**  Seven  hundred  years  ago,  among  the 
Hindoos." 

*'  Why  not  write  a  poem  about  it?" 

**  Because  it  is  already  a  poem  of  itself — 
one  of  those  things  of  which  ihe  simplest 
statement  is  the  best,  and  which  lose  by  em- 
bellishment. The  old  Hindoo  legend, 
brown  with  age,  would  not  please  me  so 
well  if  decked  in  gay  colors,  and  hung  round 
with  the  tinkling  bells  of  rhyme.  Now 
hear  how  the  book  begins."     Again  he  read  : 

Salutation  to  the  elephant-headed  Being  who  in> 
fuses  joy  into  the  minds  of  his  worshipers,  who  de- 
livers from  every  difficulty  those  that  caJl  upon  him, 
and  whose  feet  are  reverenced  by  the  gods !  Reverence 
to  Ganesa,  who  is  beautiful  as  the  pure  purple  lotos, 
and  around  whose  neck  the  black  curling  snake 
winds  itself  in  playful  folds ! 

''That  sounds  rather  mystical,"  said  his 
wife. 

''  Yes,  the  book  begins  with  a  salutation 
to  the  Hindoo  deities,  ia  the  old  Spanish 
Chronicles  begin  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  Holy  Virgin.  And  now  see  how  poeti- 
cal some  of  the  examples  are."  He  then 
turned  over  the  leaves  slowly,  and  read  : 

One-third  of  a  beautiful  collection  of  water-lilies 
k  offered  to  Mahadev,  one-fifth  to  Huri,  one- sixth  to 
the  Sun,  one-fourth  to  Devi,  and  six  which  remain 
are  presented  to  the  spiritual  teacher.  Required  the 
whole  number  of  water-lilies. 


"That  is  very  pretty,"  said  the  wife, 
''and  would  put  it  into  the  boys'  heads  to 
bring  you  pond-lilies." 

"  Here  is  a  prettier  one  still :" 

One-fifth  of  a  hive  of  bees  flew  to  the  Kadamba 
flower;  one-third  flew  to  the  Silandhara;  three 
times  the  difference  of  these  two  numbers  flew  to  an 
arbor ;  and  one  bee  continued  flying  about,  attracted 
on  each  side  by  the  fragrant  Ketaki  and  the  Malati. 
What  was  the  number  of  the  bees  ? 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  never  be  able  to  tell.' ' 
Ten  times  the  square  root  of  a  flock  of  geese — 

Here  Mrs.  Churchill  laughed  aloud  ;  but 
he  continued,  very  gravely  : 

Ten  times  the  square  root  of  a  flock  of  geese,  see- 
ing the  clouds  collect,  flew  to  the  Manus  lake  ;  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  flew  from  the  edge  of  the  water 
amongst  a  multitude  of  water-lilies ;  and  three  couple 
were  observed  playing  in  the  water.  Tell  me,  my 
young  girl  with  beautiful  locks,  what  was  the  whole 
number  of  geese  ? 

"Well,  what  was  it?"— "What  should 
you  think  ?' ' — ' '  About  twenty. '  * — "  No ; 
one  hundred  and  forty-four.  Now,  try  an- 
other : ' ' 

The  square  root  of  half  a  number  of  bees,  and 
also  eight-ninths  of  the  whole,  alighted  on  the  jas- 
mines, and  a  female  bee  buzzed  responsive  to  the 
hum  of  the  male  inclosed  at  night  in  a  water-lily. 
O,  beautiful  damsel,  tell  me  the  number  of  bees. 

"That  is  not  there.     You  made  it." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  did  not.     I  wish  I  had 

made  it.     Look  and  see !"     He  showed  her 

the  book,  and  she  read  it  herself.     He  then 

proposed  some  of  the  geometrical  questions : 

In  a  lake  the  bud  of  a  water-lily  was  observed, 
one  span  above  the  water,  and  when  moved  by  the 
gentle  breeze,  it  sunk  in  the  water  at  two  cubits*  dis  • 
tance.     Required  the  depth  of  the  water. 

"  That  is  charming,  but  must  be  very  dif- 
ficult.    I  could  not  answer  it." 

A  tree  one  hundred  cubits  high  is  distant  from  a 
well  two  hundred  cubits ;  from  this  tree  one  monkey 
descends  and  goes  to  the  well;  another  monkey 
takes  a  leap  upward,  and  then  descends  by  the  hy- 
pothenuse,  and  both  pass  over  an  equal  space.  Re- 
quired the  height  of  the  leap. 

"I  do  not  believe  you  can  answer  that 
question  yourself,  without  looking  into  the 
book,"  said  the  laughing  wife,  laying  her 
hand  over  the  solution.     "Try  it." 

"With  great  pleasure,  my  dear  child," 
cried  the  confident  schoolmaster,  taking  a 
pencil  and  paper.  After  making  a  few 
figures  and  calculations,  he  answered: 
''There,  my  young  girl  with  beautiful  locks, 
there  is  the  answer — forty  cubits." 

His  wife  removed  her  hand  from  the 
book,  and  then,  clapping  both  in  triumph, 
she  exclaimed  :  "No,  you  are  wrong,  you 
are  wrong,  my  beautiful  youth  with  a  bee  in 
your  bonnet.     It  is  fifty  cubits !" 
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"Then  I  must  have  made  some  mistake/' 
"Of  course,  you  did.     Your  monkey  did 
not  jump  high  enough/' 

She  signalized  his  mortifying  defeat  as  if 
it  had  been  a  victory,  by  showering  kisses, 
like  roses,  upon  his  forehead  and  cheeks,  as 
he  passed  beneath  the  triumphal  archway 
of  her  arms,  trying  in  vain  to  articulate : 
"My  dearest  Lilawati,  what  is  the  whole 
number  of  the  geese?" 


HANG  A  PICTURE  IN  YOUR  ROOM. 


WE  take  the  following  from  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Home  Monthly  : 
How  cheerless  many  of  our  school-rooms  are, 
in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  those  know  best 
who  have  visited  them  most  widely.  The 
point  of  this  article  tells  even  more  for  the 
school-room  than  for  the  "family-room" 
of  home.  When  will  teachers  generally, 
and  directors,  feel  these  things,and  not  only 
know  but  do  ?  When  everybody  has  grown 
wiser,  no  doubt.  Meanwhile,  let  the  good 
work  go  on,  in  school-room  and  at  home,  of 
hanging  upon  the  walls,  pictures  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  it  may  be,  "  blessed  to  see." 

A  noted  English  writer,  Leigh  Hunt,  thinks  every- 
body ought  to  have  a  picture  in  the  room — in  ail 
the  rooms  if  possible,  but  especially  in  the  sitting- 
room.  It  may  serve  to  inspire  the  young  with  a  love 
of  the  beaulilul  in  art,  ana  so  contribute  not  only  to 
the  culture  and  refinement  of  home,  but  to  the  purest 
and  most  ennobling  of  earthly  pleasures.  With  this 
view  we  direct  attention  to  Leigh  Hunt's  simple 
suggestion  to  put  up  a  picture  in  your  room. 

We  have  often  noticed  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer 
one  solitary  picture,  and  that  the  portrait  of  some 
other  eminent  lawyer,  generally  some  judge.  This 
has  always  seemed  to  us  a  good  thing.  But  it 
would  be  better  to  have  two — the  one,  say  of  some 
judge,  to  remind  the  occupant  of  his  professional 
calling,  and  then  some  one  other  good  picture  to 
keep  him  mindful,  and  to  show  his  client,  that  he 
is  a  man  as  well  as  a  lawyer. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  young  merchant  to  have 
in  his  counting-room  the  picture  of  some  eminent 
man,  say  of  Amos  Lawrence — eminent  not  only  for 
his  grand  success  in  business,  but  for  his  purity  and 
honesty,  and  philanthrophy — so  that  a  glance  at  the 
picture  at  any  moment  might  check  the  first  impulse 
to  any  wrong-doing,  and  to  inspire  him  at  ail  limes 
with  a  purpose  and  fortitude  to  maintain  a  high  tone 
of  manliness  and  integrity.  So  would  any  minister 
find  it  good  to  have  a  picture  of  Luther  or  Wesley 
in  his  study,  the  one  inspire  him  with  faith  and 
heroism,  the  other  to  calm  his  spirit  in  times  of 
trouble,  and  spread  through  the  room  the  balmy  air 
of  an  Indian  summer,  and  diffuse  through  the  soul 
the  peace  of  Heaven.  And  we  are  sure  no  Aiother 
in  her  household  cares  and  sorrows  could  look  upon 
one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas  without  being  the  better 
for  it. 

We  have  pictures  of  some  sort  in  all  our  rooms, 
but  have  in  our  sitting  room  one  above  all  others, 


{  which,  in  its  influence  upon  us  in  times  of  anxiety 
and  trouble,  is  like  the  presence  and  words  of  Jesus 
upon  the  troubled  sea.  When  we  look  at  this  piC' 
ture,  we  can  understand  what  Hazlitt  meant  wnen 
he  said  that  he  had  seen  a  pictured  face  so  pure  and 
beautiful  that  an  unhandsome  action  would  beimpos* 
sible  in  its  presence. 

We  would  recommend  to  our  readers  this  sugges- 
tion of  Hunt.  No  one  can  plead  inability  to  put  apa 
picture  in  the  room.  If  you  can't  afford  a  costly  paint- 
ing, then  get  a  good  chromo  ;  and  if  that  be  beyond 
your  purse,  why  then  get  a  good  engraving,  which, 
though  not  up  to  the  original,  contains  no  mean  por- 
tion or  shadow  of  it;  Only  have  some  good  picture 
in  your  room  which  may  quicken  and  inspire  you 
in  your  aspirations  for  a  purer  and  nobler  hte. 

I'here  is  a  story  of  a  broker  who,  when  he  was 
going  to  cheat  a  customer,  always  drew  a  veil  over 
the  portrait  of  his  patron  saint.  Evidently  in  this 
case  money  got  the  better  ot  the  saint.  And  yet  any 
one  can  see  that  the  money-lender  was  belter  tor  the 
picture  than  he  would  have  been  without  ii.  It  left 
him  faith  in  something ;  he  was  belter  for  it,  at  tenst, 
in  the  intervals  of  temptation,  kinder  in  bis  lamily  or 
to  his  servant  or  his  dog.  Tnere  was  a  bitol  heaven 
in  his  room,  a  sunbeam  to  shine  in  a  corner  of  his 
heart,  however  he  may  have  shut  the  window  against 
it  when  heaven  was  not  to  look  on. 


HEALTH  IN  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


DR.  LIEBREICH  is  regarded  the  first 
authority  in  England  on  the  eyes.  His 
study  and  his  long  experience  have  lately 
been  applied  to  the  question  of  how  to  make 
schools  healthy.  He  says,  **  The  light  must 
be  sufficiently  strong  and  fall  on  the  leftside, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  from  above.  The 
children  ought  to  sit  straight,  and  not  to 
have  the  book  nearer  to  the  eye  (where  the 
sight  is  normal)  than  ten  inches  at  the  least. 
Besides  this,  the  book  or  paper  ought  to  be 
raised  twenty  degrees  for  writing  and  about 
forty  degrees  for  reading.  The  proper  light 
is  most  easily  obtained  if  the  class  room  is 
of  an  oblong  shape,  the  windows  being  in 
one  of  the  long  sides  and  the  tables  and 
desks  arranged  parallel  to  the  short  walls, 
so  that  the  light  falls  from  the  left  side. 
The  teacher's  desk  ought  to  be  placed  near 
the  short  wall,  toward  which  the  pupils 
look. 

Light  coming  from  the  right  is  not  so 
good  as  that  from  the  left,  because  the 
shadow  of  the  hand  falls  upon  that  part  of 
the  paper  at  which  we  are  looking.  Light 
from  behihd  is  still  worse,  because  the  head 
and.  upper  part  of  the  body  throw  a  shadow, 
on  the  book.  Light  from  the  front  which 
falls  on  the  face  is  the  worst  of  all,  beause 
it  is  most  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  it  obliges 
the  scholars  to  turn  their  heads  to  avoid  the 
shadow  on  the  book  if  it  is  held  straight 
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before  them,  and  in  writing,  they  bend 
their  heads  as  low  as  possible,  in  order  to 
shade  their  eyes.  This  method  of  lighting 
a  school-room  is  very  injurious  to  the  eye, 
because,  firstly,  the  retina  becomes  fatigued 
by  the  full  glare  upon  it,  and  the  diffused 
light  renders  the  comparatively  dark  images 
of  the  printing  and  writing  more  difficult 
to  be  perceived ;  secondly,  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  Jight  forces  the  scholars  to 
take  such  a  position  as  induces  short-sight- 
edness, differences  in  the  sight  of  the  two 
eyes,  and  certain  weaknesses  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye.  School-rooms  ought  never  to  be 
lit  by  naked  gas  jets,  which  give  an  unsteady, 
bad  light.  Glass  cylinders  make  the  flame 
brighter  and  steadier.  Reflectors  improve  it 
still  more — and  they  might  be  made  to  per- 
form the  office  of  ventilators,  carry  off  the 
bad  products  of  gas-burning,  and  improve 
the  general  ventilation  of  the  room.  Ground- 
glass  globes,  which  are  useful  for  the  ordi- 
nary lighting  up  of  a  room,  as  they  diffuse 
the  light  more  equally  throughout  all  parts, 
sometimes  give  a  light  too  indistinct  for 
work  or  study — and  if  they  are  opposite 
the  eye  are  sometimes  injurious. 

The  next  subject  for  reform  is  that  of  the 
desk  and  seats,  for  the  injurious  effects 
which  the  crooked  and  stooping  position  of 
children  in  schools  has  upon  their  health 
have  excited  much  attention  among  phy- 
sicians, and  there  is  quite  a  medical  litera- 


ture on  the  subject.  The  main  faults  in 
school  furniture  are,  first,  want  of  backs  or 
unsuitable  backs;  second,  too  great  a  dis- 
tance between  the  seat  and  the  desk  ;  third, 
disproportion  (generally  in  too  great  a  dif- 
ference between  the  height  of  the  seat  and 
that  of  the  desk);  fourth,  wrong  form  and 
slope  of  the  desk.  Each  and  all  of  these 
causes  tend  to  produce  and,  where  they  al- 
ready exist,  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  are 
almost  the  chronic  accompaniments  of 
school  days.  Chiefest  of  these  is  that  dis- 
tressing disease,  curvature  of  the  spine,  and 
this,  like  near-sightedness,  is  largely  due  to 
bad  school  arrangements.  The  remedies 
are  to  have  backs  straight,  about  three 
inches  broad,  and  fixed  to  a  proper  height, 
close  above  the  hips,  so  as  to  support  the 
loins  sufficiently  to  make  it  easy  and  com- 
fortable for  even  the  most  delicate  children 
to  sit  perfectly  upright.  The  seat  ought  to 
be  broad  enough  to  support  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  thigh,  and  the  height 
of  the  seat  such  as  to  allow  the  sole  of  the 
foot  in  its  natural  position  to  rest  on  a  foot- 
board. The  edge  of  the  desk  must  be  per- 
pendicularly above  that  of  the  seat,  and  just 
high  enough  to  allow  the  elbows  to  rest  on 
it  without  displacing  the  shoulder.  The 
desk  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  object 
placed  on  it  is  always  below  the  eye,  for 
then  only  are  the  muscles  of  both  eyes  to 
be  used  freely  without  fatigue. — Exchange. 
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A  SERIES  of  articles  on  **  The  Princi- 
ples and  Tests  of  Etymology"  is  com- 
menced in  this  number  by  Prof.  J.  N.  Fra- 
denburgh,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Mansfield.  The  first  is  not  as 
popular  in  style  as  the  succeeding  ones  will 
be  ;  but  we  think  teachers  will  find  them 
all  of  great  value. 

/-    Under  the    new  constitution   ladies  are 

(  made  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  direc- 

\  tor.     An  election  for  directors  took  place 

/  in  February  last,  but  as  the  matter  of  filling 

)  the  office  with  ladies  was  new,few  candidates 

\presented    themselves.       The     Thirteenth 

,i^ard,  Philadelphia,  elected  two,  Mrs.  Har- 

vjriet  W.  Paist  and   Mrs.  George   Woellper. 


In  Delaware  county  some  six  or  eight  were 
elected,  and  Chester   county  elected  about 
the  same  number.     Among  the  latter,  in  the 
borough  of  Kennett  Square,  is  a  sister  of  the    / 
State  Superintendent  of  common  schools.    } 
Here  and  there  a  lady  has  been  chosen  in    \ 
other  parts  of  the  State,  enough  perhaps  to    / 
test  the  policy  of  the  new  departure  in  this   ) 
particular. 

VV.  W.  Woodruff  contributes  elsewhere 
a  valuable  paper  on  ''Local  Institutes.*' 
Superintendents  who  have  not  tested  these 
institutes  as  an  agency  in  the  work  of  im- 
proving public  sentiment  in  respect  to 
school  affairs  will  be  specially  interested  in 
it.  The  good  accomplished  in  Chester  and 
Bucks  will  serve  for  instruction,  if  not  as  a 
model. 

The  last  number  of  The  Journal  con- 
tained a  brief  criticism,  by  '*  W.",  of  Mr. 
Schneider's  ''Mysteries  of  the  Circle." 
That  gentleman  now  rejoins  as  follows : 
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Speaking  of  my  article  headed  "  Mysteries  of  the 
Circle,"  you  say,  "  But  in  spile  of  the  labor  evidently 
bestowed  on  the  article,  there  appears  in  the  table  on 
page  152,  five  times  repeated,  an  unaccountable  error 
in  the  familiar  number  beginning  3. 141 59;  only  the 
first  twelve  decimals  are  correct,"  as  compared  with 
the  works  you  consulted.  My  figures  are  all  correct, 
and  so  are  those  of  the  books  you  cofisulted.  But 
my  figures  and  those  of  your  books  mean  two  differ- 
ent things.  The  figures  of  the  books  give,  correctly 
as  far  as  the  decimals  extend,  the  area  of  a  circle, 
whose  radius  is  unity  ;  my  figures  give  the  areas  of 
polygons  of  millions  of  sides  inscribed  within  a  cir- 
cle whose  radius  is  unity,  and  they  are  therefore  less 
than  the  figures  of  your  books,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
And  as  my  figures  give  the  areas  of  polygons  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  they  would  also  differ  from  one  another 
if  the  work  had  been  extended,  as  I  stated  in  the 
article  itself.  If  you  wish  to  see  this  subject  dis- 
cussed by  means  of  a  mathematical  cut,  you  are 
referred  to  the  Analyst,  a  monthly  devoted  to  pure 
and  applied  mathematics.  This  monthly  commenced 
with  January  1st.  In  the  March  number  is  an  arti- 
cle from  me,  given  at  the  request  of  its  editor.  It  is 
published  by  J.  E.  Hendricks,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  borough  of  Elizabethtown,  Lancas- 
ter county,  dedicated  a  fine  new  school 
house  on  the  fifth  of  March  last.  It  is  well 
located,  with  pleasant  surroundings,  64  feet 
by  48  feet  in  size,  two  stories  high,  andsur- 
mouiited  with  a  beautiful  cupola. 

On  the  day  of  the  dedication  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  including  directors,  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  assembled  at  Bell's  Hall  at  i 
o'clock  p.  m.,  and  headed  by  the  Elizabeth- 
town  cornet  band,  marched  to  the  school 
house,  where  three  meetings  were  organized 
in  as  many  different  rooms,  and  addressed 
by  B.  F.  Shaub,  County  Superintendent; 
David  Evans,ex-County  Superintendent;  W. 
A.Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster;  Wm.  Riddle, 
Esq.,  Wm.  H.  Duling,  Esq.,  the  several 
clergymen  of  the  town,  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  school  board.  The  rooms 
were  all  tastefully  decorated,  and  fine  music 
gave  variety  and  life  to  the  exercises.  The 
whole  demonstration  reflected  credit  both 
upon  school  board  and  citizens. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  where  corporal  punishment  is  for- 
bidden by  law,  writes  to  inquire,  *'  By  what 
name  shall  those  punishments  be  designated, 
which  are  not,  in  the  legal  sense,  *  corporal,' 
such  as  standing  in  a  corner,  or  on  one  foot, 
holding  a  book  in  the  hand  with  the  arm 
outstretched,  deprivation  of  recess,  confine- 
ment after  school,  etc.,  etc.  ?"  We  answer, 
all  of  these  punishments  are  essentially  cor- 
poral, and  some  of  them  we  deem  open  to 
all  the  objections,  if  not  to  others,  brought 
against  punishment  with  a  rod     .From  our 


correspondent's  letter  we  infer  that  the  law 
in  our  neighboring  state  abolishing  corporal 
punishment  is  practically  evaded  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  class  of  punishments  not  legally 
corporal,  but  essentially  so.  If  this  is  the 
fact,  we  give  is  as  our  opinion  that  the  law 
itself  should  be  at  once  repealed.  And  is  it 
not  the  fact  generally,  if  not  universally, 
that  where  punishment  with  the  rod  has 
been  prohibited  in  school,  force  of  some 
kind,  bodily  restraint  or  bodily  pain,  is  used 
in  its  place  ?  If  so,  there  is  no  change  in  the 
principle  of  school  government  brought 
about  by  the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  question  is  simply  one  of  policy 
as  to  which  form  of  corporal  punishment  is 
the  most  effective  in  preserving  order.  The 
great  question  as  to  whether  our  schools  can 
be  governed  by  purely  moral  means,  by 
love  unmixed  with  fear,  is  practically  one 
for  the  future,  for  a  state  of  society  more  ad- 
vanced, on  an  average,  than  is  ours  of  to-day.  * 

The  superintendents  of  schools  of  the 
several  towns  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
recently  adopted  the  following  regulations 
concerning  the    management   of  evening 

schools : 

1.  Evening  schools,  when  necessary,  should  be 
established  and  maintained  by  city  and  town  appro- 
priations. 

2.  Evening  schools  should  be  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  school  committee  of  each  town. 

3.  Good  order  should  be  maintained,  but  mainly 
by  moral  suasion,  su<> pension,  and  expulson,  rather 
than  by  corporal  punishment. 

4.  Evening  schools  should  be  open  to  all  appli- 
cants above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  whose  circum- 
stances prevent  attendance  upon  day  schools.  But 
none  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  should  be  ad- 
mitted, and  none  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  should  be  regarded  as  meeting  the  legal  re- 
quirement of  schooling  by  evening  attendance. 

5.  Elementary  instruction  should  receive  the  chief 
attention.  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithme- 
tic should  not  be  the  chief  studies.  Evening  schools 
should  not  be  made  a  substitute  for  day  schools,  but 
should  ever  be  treated  as  a  provision  for  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

6.  Regular  attendance  should  be  aided  by  the  in- 
troduction of  music,  and  by  oral  instruction  in  his- 
tory, natural  science,  and  other  useful  topics. 

7.  Evening  schools  should  begin  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  October,  with  terms  of  ten  weeks 
each,  with  a  vacation  to  include  Christmas  and  New 
Year. 


We  learn  from  the  Cannonsburg  HeraU 
that  upon  a  recent  visit  to  the  puWic 
schools  of  that  place  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  the  county,  William  G.  Fee,  he 
was  presented  by  the  citizens  with  a  purse 
containing  |6i.  In  presenting  the  moneyi 
Rev.  Wm,  Ewing  among  other  things  said: 
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The  office  which  you  fill  is  one  of  great  responsi- 
bility, and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  success 
of  popular  education  in  this  county.  To  say  that  it 
is  laborious,  without  an  emphasis  on  the  word,  is  to 
tell  but  half  the  truth.  And  that  labor  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  simply  so  much  effort  put  forth,  or  so 
much  time  expended ;  but  a  just  estimate  is  to  be 
made  of  it  only  when  it  is  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  discomforts  of  unpleasant  contact  or  conflict 
with  those  whom  duty  requires  you  to  oppose,,  or 
whom  no  measure  of  fidelity  in  labors  or  purity  of 
intention  can  satisfy.  It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose 
to  dwell  upon  the  burdens  which  connect  themselves 
to  a  great  extent  necessarily  with  your  office.  We 
are  not  aware  that  you  make  any  complaint  of  these, 
or  that  you  stand  in  any  need  of  our  friendly  offices  to 
enable  you  to  bear  them.  We  are  only  pleased  to 
think  that  we  approach  you  in  the  midst  of  arduous 
official  duties  with  that  which  can  minister  only 
pleasure  and  encouragement. 

Your  fellow  citizens  of  Cannonsburg,  acting  with 
others  in  this  matter,  have  been  prompted  to  this 
course  by  the  conviction  that  you  have  been  labori- 
ously devoted  to  the  duties  of  county  superintendent, 
and  that  your  official  conduct  has  their  approval. 

The  late  county  institute,  held  at  Cannonsburg,  has 
been  pronounced  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  instructions 
were  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  public  was  unabated  to  the  close.  The 
hall  was  crowded  to  hear  the  public  speakers,  and 
the  teachers  carried  away  the  most  favorable  impres- 
sions. This  success  is  in  a  great  measure  attributa- 
ble to  your  painstaking  diligence  in  its  arrangements. 


Wm.  N.  Walker,  ex-county  superintendent 
of  Northampton  county,  is  now  principal  of 
the  Franklin  school  at  Bethlehem.  He 
has  prepared  very  carefully  a  course  of  study 
for  the  different  grades.  We  have  not  room 
fur  the  whole,  but  give  below  the  course  as 
arranged  for  the  sixth,  or  primary  grade  ; 

Text- Books  :  Primer  and  First  Reader. 

1.  Primary  Lessons  on  Objects  or  Intuitive  Exer- 
cises, in  which  the  teacher  imparts  valuable  knowl- 
^S^>  requiring  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  but  little  or 
no  deductive  reasoning.  At  this  stage  the  faculties 
of  perception  and  memory  need  special  culture.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  suitable  apparatus  is  needed  here. 

2.  The  Alphabet^  taught  in  the  following  order, 
▼iz.:  [a)  Form,     [b)  Sound,     {c)  Name. 

3.  Orthography ^  taught  in 'the  following  order 
▼iz.:  \a)  Pronunciation,  [b)  Spelling,  (r)  Defi- 
nition. (Script  writing  should  b«  taught  with  slate 
and  pencil.  The  first  step  in  reading  should  be  in 
troduced  here.)  The  alphabet,  with  the  first  steps  in 
spelling  and  reading,  can  best  be  taught  indepen- 
dent oi  text-books. 

4.  Reading, — The  reading  lesson  should  be  neatly 
wntten  on  slates,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  by  the 
pupils,  and  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Ex- 
ercises in  oral  composition  should  be  combined  with 
every  reading  lesson  in  this  grade.  Occasional  con- 
cert reading  is  beneficial,  provided  that  the  class  are 
well  drilled  in  time,  and  every  member  of  the  class 
reads  naturally  and  enunciates  distinctly. 

5.  Declamation. — Committing  to  memory  and  re 
citing  pieces  in  verse  and  prose,  suited  to  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  pupils. 


6.  Drawing. — From  visible  objects,  commencing 
with  the  one  simplest  in  form. 

7.  Arithmetic. — First  step  •  Drill  in  counting  real 
objects,  handled  or  touched  by  the  pupils,  until 
every  member  of  the  class  can  readily  count  100 
beans,  grains  of  corn,  pebbles,  short  lines  on  the 
blackboard,  etc.,  etc.  Second  step:  Combining 
with  the  first  step  the  writing  of  the  numbers  in 
Arabic  characters  up  to  100.  Third  step :  Notation 
and  numeration.  Train  the  pupils  to  read  readily 
every  number  up  to  1,000  Say  nothing  about  units, 
tens,  etc.,  as  it  only  confuses  the  learner  at  this 
stage  of  advancement.  Fourth  step:  (a)  Teach  ad- 
dition and  subtraction  simultaneously  with  conveni- 
ent objects  bandied  by  the  pupils.  \b)  Ditto,  multi- 
plication and  division,  (r)  The  relation  of  multipli- 
cation to  a  special  case  in  addition,  {d)  Ditto, 
division  to  subtraction.  Fifth  step:  Multiplication 
table  taught  objectively  in  connection  with  fourth 
step,  [b).  Sixth  step:  Written  exercises  in  the  four 
fundamental  processes,  without  "borrowing"  or 
"  carrying." 

8.  Vocal  Music. — Frequent  drill  in  calisthenic 
singing.  Our  short  recesses  necessitate  frequent  in- 
tervals of  recreation  in  this  grade. 

Remarks. — Lessons  should  be  short  and  frequent. 
The  teacher  should  so  arrange  the  programme  into 
peiiods  of  study,  recitation,  recreation  and  physical 
exercise,  that  the  pupils  will  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  mischief  or  idleness.  When  this,  is 
well  done,  good  order  follows  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. 

Esthetics. — Teach  the  children  to  love  the  beauti- 
ful, the  true  and  the  good.  This  is  just  the  place  to 
commence  the  cultivation  of  taste.  The  skillful 
teacher  knows  how  to  proceed — familiar  talks,  read- 
ing of  suitable  stories,  etc.,  etc.  In  primary  schools, 
managed  as  they  should  be,  the  pupils  advance  in 
aesthetic  culture  daily  in  connection  with  every  exer- 
cise on  the  programme. 

Etiquette. — In  our  primary  schools  must  be  laid 
the  foundation  of  politeness — good  manners.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  meant  that  the  pupils  shall  be  drilled 
in  all  the  set  formalities  of  etiquette  as  demanded  by 
fashionable  society.  It  is  meant,  however,  that  our 
pupils  should,  on  all  occasions,  practice  true  polite- 
ness. Teach  them  how  to  address  the  teacher,  their 
parents  and  all  older  persons,  how  to  speak  to  one 
another,  how  to  receive  a  visitor  when  he  enters  the 
room,  how  to  take  leave  of  him,  how  to  enter  the 
building  and  the  schoolroom;  how  to  leave,  how  to 
act  and  speak  on  all  occasions,  everywhere.  Time 
s]>ent  in  this  work  is  well  spent.  Inattention  to  these 
things  here  makes  discipline  and  government  diffi- 
cult in  all  the  higher  grades. 


Our  fair  and  favorite  correspondent, 
Annabel  Lee,  has  been  lecturing  the  farm- 
ers of  her  county  on  the  question,  **How 
to  Make  Farming  Pay."  We  are  told'  that 
her  essay  made  quite  a  stir  among  them. 
Among  other  things  she  gave  the  young 
farmers  some  good  advice  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  companions  for  life,  which  we  have 
no  doubt  they  will  quickly  follow.  Will 
the  teachers*  profession  lose  the  services  of 
the  sprightly  Annabel  herself  by  this  some- 
what unexpected  flank  movement?     What 
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is  said  to  the  farmers  in  the  published  essay 
about  school  affairs  we  quote  below  in  full : 

As  the  years  go  by,  somebody  will  waftt  you  to 
serve  as  school-director.  You  are  flattered,  for  you 
know  that  only  men  of  culture  and  intelligence  are 
selected  to  serve  in  that  august  body.  But  time  is 
money,  and  you  have  no  lime  to  meet  wiih  the  direc- 
tors, or  visit  schools,  so  you  decline.  Don't  go  in 
sight  of  a  school  house,  if  you  can  help  it.*  Avoid  it 
as  you  would  a  cage  of  wild  animals.  What  possi- 
We  interest  can  parents  have  in  the  place  where  their 
children  spend  the  day?  It's  much  easier  to  throw 
all  responsibility  on  the  teacher,  and  then  find  fault 
H  all  don't  go  to  your  liking  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
says ;  "  No  good  farmer  would  let  his  pigs  or  colts 
go  through  a  winter  without  looking  carefully  after 
their  keeping.  It's  only  his  children  he  packs  off  to 
school,  and  leaves  to  the  care  of  whatever  teacher 
may  hold  the  place,  without  taking  pains  to  know 
whether  the  children  are  neglected  or  abused."  But 
you  don't  believe  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
don't  care  what  he  says,  and  Sophronia  Jane  would 
rather  scrub  her  cellar  steps  than  go  to  see  the 
teacher  and  her  school.  The  children  tell  her  of  the 
wonderful  songs  they  sing,  and  the  wonderful  pic- 
lures  on  the  walls,  and  she  says  with  a  sniff:  "  Well, 
they  didn't  have  such  carryings  on  when  1  was  a  gal, 
and  my  book  larnin'  always  sarved  me  well  enough, 
nnd  everybody  knows  Ztphaniah's  a  smart  man." 
Never  invite  the  teacher  to  come  to  see  you.  She 
needs  no  sympathy,  no  encouragement.  If  she  came, 
you  should  have  to  bake  a  cake  and  kill  a  chicken, 
and  that  chicken  might  be  sent  to  market  and  sold 
for  ever  so  much.  Don't  upon  any  consideration  take 
a  teacher  to  board.  The  Bible  says  "the  solitary  shall 
be  set  in  families  "  but  you  want  no  "Folitarjs"  set 
in  your  family.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a  young 
man  around  occasionally,  and  you  have  no  oats  to 
spare  for  his  horse.  Besides,  teachers  don't  pay  for 
their  keep,  and  they  are  giddy  and  gay.  and  just  care 
for  fire  clothes,  and  worse  than  all,  they  never  save 
any  money. 

Keep  your  children  home  from  school  to  help 
work.  Let  them  plant  potatoes  and  corn  and  beans ; 
pick  stones  and  peas  and  strawberries;  hoe  in  the 
garden,  whitewash  fences ;  get  their  shoes  mended, 
4ind  go  to  see  grandmother.  Never  leach  them  any- 
thing, nights,  mornings,  Saturdays  and  vacations. 
Don't  allow  any  pets  around.  What  does  a  girl 
want  wilh  a  doll  ?  No  matter  if  she  does  consider  it 
A  faultless  model  of  the  human  form  divine.  Her 
another  had  belter  teach  her  to  hem  towels.  What 
can  a  boy  want  with  a  pet  dog?  The  lime  he  spends 
over  thai  dog  could  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
shelling  beans.  Never  look  over  their  lessons  with 
them  in  the  evenings;  they  want  no  help  no  en 
•couragenoent.  If  they  need  new  books,  don't  get 
them.  Let  the  teacher  keep  them  in  lower  classes. 
It's  much  better  than  spending  money  for  books. 
Besides,  ibey  haven't  learned  all  in  the  old  ones. 
Don't  conoern  yourself  about  the  time  they  start  for 
school  iji  the  mornings,  or  whether  before  they 
started  there  was  a  copious  application  of  clothes- 
brush  and  wasii  rag. 

If  you  liave  a  good  teacher,  don't  make  any  extra 
•exertions  to  keep  her,  and,  above  all,  don't  give  your 
vote  for  "  equal  pay  for  equal  labor."  She  may  be 
accomplished  and  experienced,  and  possess  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  highest  grade,  and  what  is  better  than  all, 
have  a  decided  talient  for  teaching.  The  conse- 
quence is,  she  is  paid  from  five  to  ten  dollars  less  per 


month  than  a  lad  eighteen  years  old  wilh  a  three 
monttis'  certificate,  and  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  teaching  school  as  he  has  of  making  ariogfor 
the  planet  Saturn. 

Don't  interest  yourself  in  any  way  in  the  school. 
If  a  college  professor  ofters  the  teacher  a  higher 
salary,  unless  her  foot  is  upon  her  loved  and  native 
heath,  she  lends  a  libtening  ear,  shakes  the  dust  off 
her  feet,  stands  not  upon  the  order  of  her  going,  but 
goes  at  once.  Instead  of  treating  her  with  consider- 
ation, and  paying  her  liberally,  and  thereby  keeping 
her,  you  say,  **  Let  her  go,  plenty  more,"  which  faci 
is  established  in  the  columns  ot  the  papers  under  the 
head  of  "  Teachers  Wanted." 
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THE  West  Chester  Republican  has  the 
following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  vis- 
iting the  public  schools.  We  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  directors  and  parents,  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
a  plan  has  been  adopted  by  tne  board  of  di- 
rectors of  West  Grove  district,  Chester 
county,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  of  appoint- 
ing two  ladies,  motnersof  children  at  school, 
as  visitors  to  each  school  in  the  district. 
The  plan  is  an  admirable  one. 

Repeatedly  has  our  attention  been  called  by  teach- 
ers and  others  immedtaiely  connected  with  our  edu- 
cational system,  to  the  great  reuiisbuess  shown  by 
parents,  guardians,  and  in  lact  all  who  should  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  process  ot  the  education  oiihe 
rising  generation,  in  visiting  the  schools  during  their 
working  hours,  'ihat  sucu  visits  arc  desirable,  ana 
productive  ot  good  resiuUs  to  both  leactiers  andpupus, 
we  do  not  think  admits  ol  doubt,  it  cannut  bui 
prove  encouraging  to  the  tcachera  to  receive  in  sucti 
visits  acknowledgment  ot  their  exibieuce,  andol  the 
fact  of  their  ability  to  appreciate  that  social  recogm 
tion  which  is  extended  lu  almost  every  other  member 
of  society.  As  the  matter  now  siandb,  there  are,  we 
doubt  not,  in  this  county,  as  well  as  in  other  locali- 
ties, a  great  number  ot  parents  and  others,  sending 
children  to  school,  who  do  not  even  know  tne  namts* 
of  their  teachers,  to  whom  they  have  never  .extended 
the  slightest  recognition  ot  the  lact  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  a  work  which  mustafiect  lor  good  or  ill,  all 
the  luture  lile  ol  their  ohspnug.  Ii  this  work  is  well 
done,  the  iaithiul  laborer  is  worthy  oi  the  meed  ol 
praise  which  is  the  due  ot  duty  well  pcriormed,  as 
well  as  the  inadequate  pittance  doled  out  as  thuugti 
in  charity;  and  it  it  isiily  done,  and  the  cbild sutlers 
thereby  in  the  luture,  the  blame  lies  nowhere  but  at 
the  door  of  the  guardian  too  neglecttul  to  give  tons 
education  the  attention  which  ihis  mo^t  important 
feature  demands. 

It  not  unirequently  happens  that  the  teacher  is  a 
highly  cultured  and  seubittve  lady  who  finds  her- 
self appointed  to  a  school  in  a  strange  neighborhood. 
On  the  opening  morning  she  walks  irom  a  strange 
boarding  house  into  a  strange  school-bouse,  to  ue 
greeted  by  two  score  ol  rounu-eyed  urchins  of  both 
sexes,  whose  sole  aim  in  iile  appears  to  be  to  stare 
"  the  new  teacher"  out  of  couuienance.  The  boys 
are  probably  the  most  merciiul,  (or  alter  a  hasty  in- 
S|,eciion  they  apparently  lose  ail  inieresi  in  her,  in 
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(he  more  absorbing  arrangements  necessary  to  the 
"  ball"  and  **  tiger"  season  about  to  be  inaugurated, 
and  from  which  their  attention  is  tardily  drawn  to  a 
mechanical  conning  of  their  lessons.  Not  so  with 
the  girls,  however;  they  take,  by  leisurely  stares  and 
furtive  peeps,  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  "  the  new 
teacher"  from  the  topmost  hair-pin  that  crowns  her 
"  woman's  greatest  glory,"  to  the  Utile  frayed  white 
speck  on  the  toe  of  her  gaiter,  and  that  teacher 
knows  that  every  one  of  her  personal  attributes,  from 
the  scarcely  perceptible  mole  on  the  side  of  her  nose 
to  the  price  of  her  finger  ring,  will  be  duly  canvassed 
over  aradius  of  two  miles,  wuhin  the  next  eight  hours, 
while  she  has  not  a  friend  and  scarcely  even  a  human 
being  with  whom  to  exchange  a  word.  Here,  with 
all  the  chances  against  her,  she  is  expected  to  estab- 
lish a  model  school.  If  she  is  skillful,  strong-minded, 
and  of  an  ingratiating  disposition  and  prepossessing 
appearance,  she  may  establish  a  moaificd  gradual 
inHuence  with  the  children,  and  thus  gain  a  hold 
apon  their  regard,  which  in  time  becomes  a  pleasure 
to  her  and  a  benefit  to  them,  if  they  are  thuj  induced 
10  put  their  minds  into  their  work.  Otherwise  the 
school  degenerates  into  an  irksome  restraint  for  the 
children,  and  simple  drudgery  for  the  teacher. 

Now,  children  are  prone  to  respect  and  esteem 
those  whom  their  parents  delight  to  honor ;  therefore 
we  claim  that  if  ihe  parents  would  make  ic  their 
business  to  call  on  the  teacher  at  her  work,  and  by 
this  social  attention  and  a  proper  inquiry  into  her 
labors,  her  objects,  her  success  or  her  lailures,  show 
that  they  had  an  appreciative  interest  therein,  and 
that  they  recognized  her  efforts  tor  the  weliare  of 
their  children,  those  children  would  not  be  slow 
iu  indicating  by  increased  atlenlio!i  lo  study,  their 
desire  to  please  their  parents'  Iriend,  and  the  teach- 
er would  leel  an  additional  incentive  to  gratify  those 
who  make  it  apparent  by  their  words  and  actions 
that  they  appreciate  the  importance  of  her  duties^  and 
her  etlorts  to  fulfill  them  acceptably. 

We  would  not  in  writing  ihis,  by  any  means  be 
understood  as  advocating  an  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence by  parents  with  the  duties  of  teachers,  but  sim- 
ply that  they  should  receive  that  proper  recognition, 
countenance  and  support,  which  it  is  their  right  to 
expect,  and  which  it  is  the  interest,  and  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  every  one  having  children  at  school  to 
extend. 


The  School-Room. 


Mental  Architecture. — No.  i  continued:  *•  1 
don't  want  to  have  the  territory  of  a  man's  mind 
fenced  in.  I  don't  want  to  phut  out  the  mystery  of 
the  stars  and  the  awful  hollow  that  holds  them.  We 
have  done  with  those  hypsethral  temples  that  were 
open  above  to  the  heavens,  but  we  can  have  attics 
and  skylights  to  them."  Minds  with  skylights — yes, 
btop ;  let  us  see  if  we  can't  gel  something  out  of  that. 

One-story  intellects,  two-story  intellects,  three- 
story  intellects  with  skylights.  All  fact  collectors, 
who  have  no  aim  beyond  their  iacis,  are  one  stoiy 
men,  Two-siory  men  compare,  reason,  generalize, 
using  the  labors  of  the  fact-coUectOi  s  as  well  as  their 
own.  Three-story  mfin  idealize,  imagine,  predict; 
their  best  illumrnaiion  comes  from  above,  through  the 
skylight.  There  are  minds  with  large  ground-  floors 
that  can  store  an  infinite  amount  of  knowledge ; 
some  librarians,  for  instance,  who  know  enough  of 
books  to  help  other  people,  without  being  able  to 


make  much  other  use  of  their  knowledge,  have  intel- 
lects of  this  class.  Your  great  working  lawyer  has 
two  spacious  stories ;  his  mind  is  clear,  because  his 
mental  floors  are  large,  and  he  has  room  to  arrange 
his  thoughts  so  that  he  can  get  at  them — facts  below, 
principles  above,  and  all  in  ordered  series  ;  poets  are 
often  narrow  below,  incapable  of  clear  statement,  and 
with  small  power  of  consecutive  reasoning,  but  full 
of  light,  if  sometimes  rather  bare  of  furniture,  in  the 
attics. — Dr,  Holmes  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 

American  Possibilities. — We  Americans  are 
accused  by  foreigners  of  being  boastful  and  vain- 
glorious. The  natives  of  the  Old  World  point  with 
pride  to  their  art  galleries  and  scientific  museums — 
the  results  of  centuries  of  wealth  and  culture — and, 
in  view  of  these,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  New  World 
is  far  behind.  But  when  we  consider  the  matter 
carefully,  we  shall  see  that  the  advaniages  which  we 
possess  are  very  much  greater.  P'irst  of  all  are  the 
grand  possibilities  of  the  American.  Unfettered  by 
ihe  social  casie,  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  of 
European  society,  the  American  is  early  taught  that 
**  'tis  only  noble  to  be  good,"  and  that  his  possibili- 
ties are  unbounded,  and  he  does  not  content  himself 
wilh  servile  imitation.  History  tells  him  that  for 
forty  centuries  the  three  hundred  millions  of  Chinese 
have  never  departed  from  the  beaten  track,  and  the 
result  has  been  an  effete  race,  devoid  of  ambition 
and  originality,  lo  whom  the  possibilities  of  the 
American  are  entirely  unknown.  Despite  all  the 
sins  of  civilization — and  they  are  many  and  great — 
the  men  of  the  New  World  have  much  of  which  to 
be  proud,  and  chief  among  these  must  be  ranked 
their  grand  possibiliiies.  £.  M'v.  moore. 


From  time  to  time  in  this  state  the  ques- 
tion has  been  agitated  as  to  the  propriety  of 
making  some  provision  to  pension  superan- 
nuated teachers.  Such  a  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  some 
account  of  it  may  be  of  interest.  In  1853, 
the  legislature  appropriated  ^2,000,  which 
it  afcerward  increased  to  ;j4,oooper  annum, 
in  aid  of  worn-out  public  school  teachers. 
In  all,  277  teachers  nave  received  the  bene-  ' 
fit  of  this  fund.  The  principal  conditions 
according  to  which  the  fund  is  administered 
are  tl-O  lollowing :  The  allowance  cannot 
exceea  %(i  for  each  year  the  recipient  has 
taught  school  in  Ontario.  Each  recipient 
must  pay  a  subscription  to  the  fund  of  %^ 
for  the  current  year,  and  $5  for  each  year 
since  1^54,  if  he  has  not  paid  his  |4any 
year ;  nor  can  any  teacher  share  in  the  fund 
unless  he  pay  annually  at  that  rate,  com- 
mencing at  the  time  of  his  beginning  to 
teach,  or  with  1854,  if  he  began  to  teach 
before  that  time.  When  a  teacher  omits 
his  annual  subscription,  he  must  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $5  for  that  year  in  order  to  be  enti- 
tled to  share  in  the  fund  when  worn  out. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  here  that  in  Ger- 
many proper,  teachers'  widows  receive  an 
annual  pension,  as  do  also  teachers'  orphans. 
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In  Sweden  and  Norway  teachers  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  years  receive  three- 
fourths  of  their  annual  income  as  a  pension. 

In  Belgium  worn-out  teachers  receive  a 
liberal  pension.  The  same  is  true  in  nearly 
all  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe 


PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 


BY  J.    H.    BINFORD, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Richmond^ 

Virginia, 

IN  no  branch  of  knowledge  is  it  more 
important  that  instruction  should  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  follow  the  order  of  na- 
ture, than  in  developing  the  first  idea  of  num- 
ber in  the  mind  of  the  child.  -In  order  to 
ascertain  where  to  begin  and  how  to  proceed, 
we  endeavor  to  *'  go  back  of  the  usual  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic,*'  and  try  to  find  how 
children  obtain  their  first  ideas  of  number. 
We  see  that  they  do  not  separate  number 
from  the  things  numbered,  and  that  although 
they  may  be  able  to  Qowni  four  fingers  or  six 
marbles,  yet  they  cannot  reason  about  the 
numbersyj?«r  and  six.  Hence,  we  conclude 
that  instruction  should  begin  with  concrete 
numbers. 

We  endeavor  to  make  our  lessons  in 
number  and  arithmetic  living  representatives 
of  real  transactions,  and  associate  the  les- 
sons in  school  with  the  real  affairs  of  life 
outside  of  the  school-room. 

We  begin  with  oral  instruction  in 

Number  I . — By  counting  objects  in  groups,  each 
group  being  perfected  before  proceeding  to  next. 

First  Group,  i  to  9. — The  teacher  places  several 
objects  of  the  same  kind,  as  pebbles,  buttons  or  mar- 
bles, on  the  desk  before  the  class,  and  arranges  them 
in  rows,  thus : 

(')     w       (3)         (4) 


»  ♦  *    »  «  ♦ 


*  * 

*  *  «  *  *  * 

******  up  to  9. 
The  teacher  then  counts  the  objects  in  the  first  row 
of  "^  ( I ),  saying  otu,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the 
object.  Then  taking  the  second  row,  saying  one, 
two.  Next  taking  the  third  row,  saying  one,  two, 
three.  "When  they  can  count  the  objects,  the  teacher 
makes  marks  on  the  blackboard  in  similar  groups, 
thus: 
III  I 

II  II      II      II 

III  111     III      III 
fill    IIII     nil 

inn        inn 

nun  And  so  on  to  9; 
and  the  children  count  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  counted  the  objects  on  the  desks,  always  point 


ing  to  them  as  they  count.  Next  take  the  numeral 
frame  and  proceed  in  the  same  way.  When  they 
have  learned  to  count  three,  the  teacher  takes  the 
objects  in  (2),  (3),  (4),  etc.,  up  to  9  successively,  and 
proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  until  they  can  count 
groups  of  objects,  marks  on  the  blackboard,  and  balls 
on  the  numeral  frame  from  I  to  9.  The  objects, 
marks,  or  balls  are  then  placed  in  groups,  and  the 
children  required  to  tell  how  many  in  each  group,  as 
••  four  marks,'*  "  six  balls,"  etc.  The  children  arc 
then  required  to  count  a  given  number  of  marks  or 
balls,  in  these  and  many  other  practical  ways  ihey 
are  drilled  until  they  can  count  Irom  I  to  9  readily 
and  accurately,  and  are  led  to  associate  the  number 
with  the  things  numbered.  The  next  step  is  to  lead 
them  to  observe  the 

Value  of  Numbers, — This  is  done  by  asking,  what 
number  is  greater  than  three  ?  what  number  is  less 
than  seven  ?  which  is  the  smallest  number,^:/^,  tvto 
or  one  ?  six,  four  or  three?  and  so  on. 

Figures, — After  the  children  have  learned  to  count 
from  one  to  nine,  they  are  taught  the  figures  from  0 
to  9  as  symbols  of  the  numbers  or  signs  of  the 
things  counted.  While  learning  figures  tiom  o  109, 
they  are  taught  to  count  second  groups  FkoM  10  10 
19.  Plans  similar  to  those  adopted  in  teaching  from 
one  to  nine  may  be  used,  but  it  is  found  more  conve- 
nient to  use  the  balls  on  the  numeral  frame,  or  marks 
on  the  blackboard. 

Figures. — They  are  now  taught  y\it  figures  from  10 
to  19^  and  learn  to  count  from  twenty  to  twenty-nine. 
Thus  we  proceed  with  the  groups  from  thirty  to 
thirty-nine,  and  so  on  through  ninety  to  ninety-nine 
— always  keeping  the  counting  one  group  in  advance 
of  \\i^  figures.  No  succeeding  group  should  be  com- 
menced until  the  preceding  is  thoroughly  learned. 

Order  of  Numbers. — Care  is  taken  to  teach  the 
children  the  order  of  numbers,  so  that  they  can  tell 
what  number  comes  before  and  what  after  any  given 
number. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  knowledge  of  counting  and 
figures  is  obtained,  we  add  by  ones  on  the  numeral 
irame;  then  add  figure  I's  in  single)  columns  on  the 
blackboard,  and  then  on  slate.  When  they  can  add 
balls  by  two's,  let  them  learn  to  add  figure  2's  in  the 
same  way :  next  by  3*s  in  the  same  way ;  and  then 
by  2's  and  3's  alternately,  as  3,  5,  8,  10,  etc.  We 
next  add  all  the  numbers  Irom  I  to  9  to  all  the  num- 
bers below  20,  by  taking  the  numbers  in  groups,  as 
I  to  9,  10  to  19.  This  work  should  be  represented 
first  by  balls  on  the  numeral  frame  and  afterward  by 
figures  on  the  blackboard,  thus : 

012345678  9 
IIIIIIIII  I 


01234567  8  9 
22222222  2  2 


123456789  10  I  23456789  10  II 

and  so  on  for  3,  4,  etc.,  to  9.  After  this  has  been 
learned,  the  numbers  from  i  to  9  are  added  to  the 
numbers  from  10  to  19. 

We  teach  the  first  steps  in  subtraction  by  using 
objects,  such  as  balls  on  numeral  frame,  marks  on 
blackboard,  pencils  and  other  objects.  The  some 
method  of  grouping  is  adopted  as  in  adding.  First, 
take  one,  two  and  three  objects  from  numbers  below 
tiventy.  and  three,  four  and  five  from  groups  less  than 
ten.  Next,  teach  them  to  subtract  one  and  two  ob- 
jects from  groups  numbering  from  twenty  to  fifty- 
Also  require  them  to  subtract  three,  four  and  Jive 
'objects  from  groups  containing  from  ten  to  twnty, 
and  80  on. 
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The  next  step  is  to  subtract  concrtte  numbers  with- 
out the  objects  before  them.  Take  one  cent  from 
two  cents?  Take  three  cents  from  six  cents?  etc. 
Next  we  teach  them  to  vnXiXxzoXfigurts  as  representa- 
tives of  numbers.     The  work  is  arranged  as  in  addi- 


tion, VIZ : 


123456789 
iiiiliili 


23456789 
22222222 

01234567 


012345678 

and  so  on  to  9. 

These  steps  are  extended,  as  in  addition,  from  10 
to  19 ;  then  from  20  to  29,  etc. 

We  next  teach  Arabic  figures  from  100  to  999. 
These  are  taught  most  easily  in  steps.  The  follow- 
ing groups  will  indicate  the  appropriate  steps : 

100  100  200  300  400 

200  loi  201  301  401 

300  102  202  302  402 

400  103  '         203  303  403 


to 


to 


to 
299 


to 
399 


to 
499 


900  199 

And  so  on  to  999. 

All  these,  group  by  group,  reviewing  preceding 
groups, — forwards,  backwards,  in  order,  out  of  order, 
on  blackboard,  on  slate,  with  objects  and  without,  in 
concert  and  separately. 

Roman  nunAers  taught  in  the  same  way ;  also  use 
them  in  telling  number  of  lesson  and  time  by  cloclc. 
It  is  important  that  the  key  to  Roman  numbers  be 
explained.  Proper  attention  to  this  in  the  beginning 
saves  much  labor  and  annoyance  as  the  pupil  pro- 
gresses. 

Numeration  and  Notation. — Up  to  this  point  the 
child  has  learned  nothing  of  Xht  local  value  of  figures. 
In  commencing  numeration  special  care  is  taken  to 
teach  the  three  places  of  the  unites  period  so  tho- 
roughly that  the  pupil  can  name  each  place  at  sight — 
in  order  and  out  of  order — and  write  numbers  in  this 
period  horn  dictation.  We  think  if  this  period  is 
thoroughly  taught,  the  chief  difficulty  in  numera- 
tion is  mastered,  and  the  future  progress  of  the  pupil 
will  be  rapid.  The  attention  of  the  pupil  should  be 
called  to  the  similarity  of  names  between  ist,  2d  and 
3d  places  of  the  unit?  and  the  thousands'  periods,  as 
units,  tens,  hundreds  of  units — units,  tens,  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Notation  is  taught  in  connection  with 
numeration. 

Oral  Drills^^Thest  are  used  to  train  the  pupils  so 
that  they  can  answer  instantly  what  any  number 
from  one  to  nine  will  make  when  added  to  any  num- 
ber below  om  hundred.  To  accomplish  this,  we  teach 
these  combinations  by  decades.  The  exercises  for 
these  drills  are  first  represented  on  the  blackboard, 
thus: 

2  12  22  32  42  52  62  72  82  92 
2222222222 


4  14  24  34  44  54  64  74  84  94 


2  12 

3  3 

5  15 


*  *  * 

*  *  * 


92 
3 

95 


5  15  25 

4    4    4 


*  *  * 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 


95 

4 


9  19  29    «  »  «    99 

By  this  means  we  lead  children  to  observe  that  the 
same  numbers  always  produce  a  like  figure  when 
added — thus  8  and  6  always  give  the  unit  4,  whether 
the  numbers  18  and  6,  or  28  and  6,  or  36  and  8.     If 


properly  trained  in  this  way,  the  children  readily 
acquire  the  habit  of  adding  without  counting.  These 
are  continued  as  we  advance  from  grade  to  grade, 
gradually  making  the  combinations  more  difficult. 

Multiplication  Table. — This  is  taught  by  steps,  and 
each  step  mastered  before  proceeding  to  the  succeed- 
ing one.  First  illustrate  by  balls  on  numeral  frame 
and  then  write  on  blackboard.  Take  for  example 
the  groups  of  twos.  Illustrate  by  balls  on  numeral 
frame,  and  then  write  on  blackboard,  thus : 

First  Form.  Second  Form. 

2  times  2  are    4  2X2=4 

3  times  2  are    6  3X2=6 

4  times  2  are     8  4X2=8 

5  times  2  are  10,  etc.  5X2=  10,  etc. 

All  the  tables  are  taught  in  same  manner — first  in 
order,  and  then  out  of  order,  and-  then  by  combina- 
tion—each table  to  be  learned  thoroughly  before  tak- 
ing up  the  next. 

Division  Table. — This  is  taught  in  connection  with 
the  multiplication  table  :  7X8=56;  7  in  56  goes 
8  times ;  or  56  -i-  7  =  8  ;  8  in  56  goes  7  times ;  or 
56  ^  8  =  7. 


WRirrEN  ARITHMETIC. 

Addition. — Begin  with  small  numbers  and  short 
single  columns.  Gradually  make  the  numbers  larger 
and  the  columns  longer  until  the  scholars  can  add, 
without  counting  fingers,  single  columns  of  ten  fig- 
ures, all  of  which  are  7's,  8*s  and  9's. 

Next  give  short  examples  with  the  columns,  in- 
volving the  adding  (carrying)  of  the  tens  to  the  next 
column — gradually  increase  the  length  of  the  lines 
and  the  number  of  columns.  Long  columns  are 
better  for  practice  than  long  lines. 

We  endeavor  to  progress  gradually  and  train  tho- 
roughly. 

Subtraction  — We  endeavor  to  teach  in  three  steps, 
illustrated  by  the  following  examples  : 

First  Step.  Second  Step.  Third  Step. 

976  354  8005 

853  245  5367 

Multiplication. — We  graduate  our  instruction  by 
teaching:  I.  Examples  in  which  no  single  product 
exceeds  nine.  2  Examples  in  which  some  of  the 
single  products  are  more  than  9,  and  require  the  ad- 
dition (carrying)  of  the  tens  to  the  next  product.  3. 
Examples  in  which  the  multiplier  consists  of  more 
than  one  figure.  Thus  passing  from  one  difficulty  to 
another — always  mastering  one  before  attempting  the 
succeeding  one. 

Division. — We  instruct  our  teachers  to  commence 
instruction  by  using  the  "  long  division"  form,  and 
taking  a  small  number  for  a  divisor.  The  following 
examples  will  illustrate  the  steps  : 

First  Step.  Second  Step.  Third  Step. 

2)486(243  8)9,720(1215  25)97,6275( 

4  8 


08 
8 

06 
6 


17 
16 


12 

8 


Fourth  Step. 
657)897,42o(— 


40 
40 


Fifth  Step. 
7,o6oj8oo,oo9,20o( 


And  so  on. 
Subsequently  require   the  "  short  division'*  form 
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to  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the  divisor  does  not 
exceed  12.  After  the  processes  are  understopd,  ex- 
amples are  introduced  in  which  naughts  occur  in 
divisors,  dividends  or  quotients,  grading  the  difficulty 
of  the  examples  according  to  the  progress  of  the 
class.  Practical  examples  should  be  given,  under  each 
rule,  to  insure  proper  understanding  of  their  uses." 

"  Calkins'  new  Primary  Object  Lessons"  has  been 
a  very  valuable  aid  to  our  teachers. —  Virginia  School 
Report, 


DIRECTORS'  COLUMN. 


A  Correspondent  whom  we  take  to  be  a 
director,  although  he  neglects  to  send 
us  his  name,  thinks  that  Mr.  Wickersham 
was  too  severe  on  the  young  teachers 
in  a  recent  speech  of  his  before  the  Lancas- 
ter county  teachers'  institute.  Our  corres- 
pondent may  be  right.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  is  very  apt,  in  the  warmth  of  a 
speech,  to  put  things  rather  strongly.  He 
has,  on  many  occasions,  doubtless  over- 
lauded  the  teachers'  profession ;  at  the  Lan- 
caster institute,  quite  likely,  he  went  to  the 
other  extreme.  He  certainly  did,  if  he  as- 
serted, as  our  correspondent  alleges,  **that 
out  of  the  17,000  teachers  in  Pennsylvania, 
not  more  than  2,200  are  fit  to  teach/'  and 
yet  it  all  depends  upon  the  standard  with 
which  we  measure  teachers'  qualifications. 
It  would  be  easy  to  adopt  a  standard  that 
would  even  exclude  from  among  those  *'fit 
to  teach"  a  goodly  number  of  the  2,200. 
Of  truly  great  teachers  the  world  is  as 
scarce  as  of  truly  great  generals,  statesmen, 
or  poets.  Still  Mr.  Wickersham  is  sorry  if 
by  his  effort  to  set  up  a  high  standard  to- 
ward which  the  teachers  of  Lancaster  county 
may  work,  he  placed  it  so  high  as  to  dis- 
courage any  young  teacher  from  working  up 
toward  it. 


M.  R.  Barr,  Esq.,  president  of  the  school 
board  of  Erie,  in  a  letter,  suggests  the 
passage  of  a  *'  law  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  officer  by  the  several 
school  boards,  to  make  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  children  in  the  respective  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  proper  school  age,  and  for  their 
classification,  so  as  to  show  the  number  at- 
tending the  public  schools,  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools  respectively."  Such  a  school 
census  is  badly  needed.  We  know  the  number 
of  children  annually  enrolled  in  our  public 
schools,  and  the  average  attendance,  but  we 
have  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  many  children  attend  private  schools, 
or  how  many  absent  themselves  from  school 
altogether.     But  is  the  method  of  making 


the  enumeration  proposed  by  Mr.  Barr  the 
best  and  least  costly  that  can  be  adopted? 
On  this  point  we  should  like  to  hear  from 
other  directors.  The  method  of  doing  the 
work  heretofore,  most  favorablv  considered 
by  us,  is  that  of  assessors  at  the  triennial 
assessments.  Once  in  three  years  would  be 
sufficiently  frequent  to  take  such  a  census; 
and  as  the  assessors  are  compelled  to  go 
from  house  to  house  to  make  an  inventory 
of  taxable  property,  it  would  not  be  much 
additional  labor  for  them  to  make  lists 
of  children  of  school  age,  with  such  facts 
concerning  their  attendance  at  school  as 
niight  be  required.  The  question  is  open 
for  discussion. 


Moral  Education — A  Dtrector's  View.— In  the 
February  number  of  The  School  yournal  there  is  an 
interesting  matter-of-fact  article  entitled,  "  Schools 
and  Public  Morals,"  which  embodies  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  but  few  words.  No  one  who  reflects  doubts 
the  excellence  of  our  public  school  system.  Copied 
from  the  best  recognized  systems  of  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe,  it  combines  about  all  that  Is  good  in 
them.  It  is  the  power  in  the  land  destined  to 
perpetuate  civil  liberty,  as  every  lecturer  and  politi- 
tician  who  advocates  the  system  will  ?Miy ;  yet  this 
writer  tells  us  with  truth,  emphatically,  that  "pros- 
perity depends  more  on  good  morals  than  on  any- 
thing else  in  our  world."  Here  is  a  field  for  the 
philosopher,  and  probably  a  subject  for  the  legislator, 
a  text  for  the  minister  and  a  memento  for  the  instruc- 
tor. It  shows  that  moral  philosophy  is  not  to  be  left 
exclusively  to  be  studied  as  a  technical  abstract  sci- 
ence," but  to  be  taught  in  the  beginning  of  life  by 
precept  and  example  at  our  schools  ! 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  I  saw  lately  in  an  article 
on  popular  education,  the  statement  of  an  old  and 
experienced  teacher,  who  said  that  he  never  offended 
parents'  by  telling  them  their  children  progressed 
well,  though  somewhat  unruly  or  immoral;  they 
appeared  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  seeing  no- 
thing but  the  progress,  and  regarding  the  misbehavior 
or  misconduct  merely  as  trifling  indiscretion,  or 
youthful  sowing  of  wild  oats.  On  the  other  hand, 
parents  are  not  unfrequently  dissatisfied  with  the 
teacher  who  expresses  any  doubts  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  their  children,  notwithstanding  they  may  give 
them  an  excellent  moial  character.  This  affords  a  so- 
lution in  part  of  the  subject,  yet  it  only  "shifts  the  diffi- 
culty without  removing  it. "  The  parent  then  has  more 
to  do  with  the  moral  character  of  youth  than  the 
instructor.  If  the  parent  teach  the  child  that  intelli- 
gence and  learning  are  the  only  weapons  with  which 
to  fight  the  battles  of  life,  and  that  morals  are  merely  a 
collateral  circumstance  of  easy  acquirement  in  the 
future,  so  easily  obtained  they  can  be  **pecked  off  any 
bush"  when  wanted,  just  so  long  will  public  morals 
be  bankrupt,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  merit  of 
our  school  system. 

Now  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  the  above.  It  has 
long  been  a  recognized  fact  that  there  is  an  education 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  an  education  of  the  head. 
Both  should  go  together,  as  both  are  necessary.  That 
one  does  not  of  necessity  include  the  other  is  human 
experience,  and  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  all 
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antiqnity.  Pope  had  this  idea  in  view  when  he  wrote, 

*Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great, 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  m^^dly  brave, 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool  the  more  a  knave  ; 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  attains. 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  as  in  chains. 
Like  ^ood  Aurelius  let  him  reign  or  bleed, 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 
Tiotifsta,  Pa,  s.  D.  I. 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


WE  clip  the  following  from  an  editorial 
article  in  the  Lancaster  Inquirer.  Its 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  office  of 
school  director  is  none  too  high,  for  no 
other  lies  so  close  to  the  source*  of  life  and 
strength  in  the  republic.  What  it  says,  also, 
in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  filling  the 
office  with  the  best  men,  or  women,  applies 
as  well  generally  as  to  Lancaster  county : 

A  very  intelligent  gentleman,  with  whom  we  were 
well  acquainted  years  ago  and  who  has  filled  some 
important  and  responsible  public  positions,was  ac- 
customed to  say  :  "It  is  of  more  importance  to  us  who 
arc  elected  school  directors  than  who  is  elected  Presi- 
dent or  Governor."  The  remark  may  seem  a  little 
extravagant,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  The  policy 
of  the  nation  or  state  is  shaped  by  circumstances  and 
prevailing  public  sentiment,  and  it  matters  but  little 
what  individual  is  selected  as  the  chief  executive,  he 
must  float  with  the  current  and  obey  the  impulse  of 
the  power  which  placed  him  in  his  position ;  but  the 
school  director  has  almost  sole  charge  of  the  most 
delicate  and  important  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  education  and  training  of  the  rising  generation 
is  in  his  hands,  and  the  future  sovereigns  of  the  na- 
tion await  his  moulding  influence.  To  him  is  left  the 
selection  of  the  educators  of  the  children,  and  he  de- 
cides upon  what  shall  be  their  surroundings  during 
the  most  impressible  period  of  their  existence.  When 
we  look  at  the  late  report  of  our  State  Superintendent, 
and  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  school- rooms 
in  this  county  are  improperly  ventilated,  and  that  the 
children  in  attendance  are  laying  the  foundations  of 
future  disease  and  early  death,  that  much  of  the  school 
furniture  in  use  is  "injurious,"  and  when  we  further 
know  that  in  many  cases  the  surroundings  of  school 
houses  are  debasing  and  demoralizing,  we  can  easily 
estimate  the  vast  influence  for  good  or  evil  that  is 
exercised  by  school  directors. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  state  permits  the  elec- 
tion of  women  to  this  ofHce.  We  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  their  selection  would  be  attended 
with  good  results.  Women  have  been  very  success- 
ful as  teachers,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  apparent 
why  they  should  not  make  good  directors.  Of  course, 
no  one  should  be  elected  unless  she  is  fully  qualified, 
and  willing  to  serve. 


GRADING   SCHOOLS. 


IT  is  evident  that  the  work  of  grading  our 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  must  now  be 
pressed  forward  vigorously,  and  progressive 
directors  are  everywhere  inquiring  as  to  the 


I  best  way  of  doing  it.     The  two   following 
modes  have  been  pretty  fully  tested : 

1.  That  of  a  central  high  schoou — 
This  mode  consists  in  establishing  one  cen- 
tral high  school  for  a  certain  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools  situated  at  convenient  dis- 
tances from  it.  For  exan;^ple,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  find  in  any  of  our  thickly  populated 
counties,  from  three  to  six  schools  within 
an  area  of,  say  three  miles  square.  In  all 
such  cases  a  central  high  school  might  be 
established,  easily  accessible  to  all  the  chil- 
dren sufficiently  advanced  within  the  area 
named.  Such  schools  have  been  established 
in  this  state  in  several  localities,  and  where- 
ever  there  is  a  public  sentiment  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  appreciate  higher  education 
at  its  true  value,  they  have  proven  success- 
ful. The  objections  made  to  them  are, 
first,  the  expense  )  second,  the  distance  the 
children  have  to  go,  and  third,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  older  from  the  younger  children 
of  a  family — none  of  them  insurmountable 
where  there  is  a  will  to  make  the  effort.  In 
twenty  years  from  now  we  look  for  this  class 
of  schools  to  become  very  numerous.  Then 
there  will  not  only  be  large  graded  schools 
in  all  our  cities  and  towns,  but  little  free 
academies  throughout  the  state,  in  every 
village  and  in  every  thickly  settled  neigh- 
borhood. 

2.  That  of  combined  schools  of  two 
GRADES. — This  form  of  grading  combines 
in  two  apartments  of  one  house,  an  elemen- 
tary school  and  a  school  of  higher  grade. 
Such  a  school  can  be  established  wherever 
from  60  to  100  children  can  be  conveniently 
brought  together  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion. Its  most  prominent  advantages  over 
two  ungraded  schools  meeting  the  wants  of 
the  same  territory,  are  less  expense  for 
grounds  and  buildings,  a  smaller  expendi- 
ture for  teachers*  salaries,  more  efficiency 
in  the  teaching,  instruction  in  more  branches, 
and  constant  employment  for  at  least  one 
teacher.  The  first  advantage  named  is  so 
evident  that  no  comment  upon  it  is  needed. 
A  double  school  of  this  kind  generally  needs 
but  a  single  teacher  for  a  portion  of  the 
term,  and  for  the  rest  an  assistant  at  a  low 
salary  is  all  that  is  required.  This  makes 
the  expense  for  teachers  less  than  for  two 
full  teachers.  With  two  schools  it  is  likely 
the  same  branches  will  have  to  be  taught  in 
each,  and  in  each  there  will  be  nearly  if 
not  quite  as  many  classes  as  in  both  com- 
bined. It  economizes  time  and  increases 
efficiency,  therefore,  to  instruct  all  the  pu- 
pils divided  into  twogradesin  one  building. 
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The  teachers  gaining  time  by  a  proper  clas- 
sification of  the  pupils,  can  give  instruction 
in .  a  number  of  very  essential  higher 
branches  that  cannot  be  introduced  into  an 
ungraded  school.  In  such  a  school,  at  least 
one  teacher  can  be  employed  for  ten  months 
in  the  year  \  for  if  the  term  of  the  public 
school  continues  a  shorter  length  of  time, 
there  are  always  children  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  make  up  a  good  subscription  school. 
These  combined  schools  of  two  grades, 
have  been  established  in  man/  places. 
Some  hundreds  of  them  may  be  found  scat- 
tered in  rural  districts  throughout  the  state. 
They  are  universally  popular.  There  seems 
to  be  no  valid  objection  that  can  be  made 
to  them.  When  their  merit  becomes  fully 
known  to  directors  we  expect  to  see  theis 
numbers  increase  very  rapidly.  Instead  of 
building  new  school  houses  as  the  popula- 
tion increases,  we  expect  to  see  additional 
rooms  connected  with  the  houses  now  ex- 
isting, and  the  schools  graded  as  indicated. 


The  Month. 


A  LOCAL  teachers'  institute  was  recently 
held  for  two  days  at  Bakerstown,  Alle- 
gheny county.  County  Superintendent 
Douthett  and  Mr.  Conroy,  of  Allegheny, 
were  present.  A  good  work  seems  to  have 
been  done.  Rev.  W.  G.  Stewart,  chairman 
of  a  committee,  reported  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
and  forwarded  for  publication  in  the  Jour- 
nal: 

Wrereas,  We  believe  the  common  school  system 
of  this  commonwealth  to  be  a  great  blessing  in  the 
training  of  the  youth  of  the  land  for  future  service  as 
citizens  and  conducive  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
state,  and  we  hail  with  delight  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  the  directors  and  teachers,  to 
make  this  system  more  efficient,  therefore, 

Resotvedf  That  these  district  institutes  or  conven- 
tions have  the  tendency  to  advance  the  cause  of 
common  school  education,  in  that  it  awakens  a 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  whose  cc^pera- 
tion  is  a  necessity  to  the  entire  success  of  the  school, 
and  in  that  it  arouses  teachers  to  greater  zeal  and 
activity^  and  encourages  directors  and  stimulates 
them  to  divise  liberal  things  for  our  schools. 

Resohed,  That  there  should  be  at  least  one  of  these 
local  institutes  in  this  community  every  year,  and 
that  it  should  be  near  the  beginning  and  not  at  the 
close  of  the  school  term. 

Resolved,  That  the  common  school  system  of  this 
State  should  be  so  organized  as  to  provide  for  the 
study  of  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education, 
and  such  other  branches  as  will  fit  students  for  en 
tering  our  best  colleges. 

Resolved,  That  the  Bible,  which  is  not  only  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  but  which  teaches 


the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
and  which  is  the  only  source  from  which  and  by 
which  the  moral  faculties  of  man  can  be  educated, 
should  be  daily  i%ad  and  made  a  permanent  text- 
book in  our  common  schools. 

Resoluedy  That  the  efficiency  and  success  of  our 
schools  imp>eratively  demand  that  the  directors  should 
hold  an  examination  in  every  school  at  or  near  the 
close  of  each  school  term,  and  have  the  classes  ex- 
amined on  all  the  work  gone  over  during  the  terra. 

Resolved,  That  a  law  should  be  passed  compelling 
parents  and  guardians  to  send  their  children  to 
school  a  minimum  length  of  time. 

Resolved^  That  the  appointment  of  a  district  super- 
intendent to  make  a  monthly  visitation  of  the  schools 
would  be  of  great  benefit. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed, 
to  call  and  make  arrangements  for  an  institute  in  this 
place  some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  next  au- 
tumn. 


PITTSBURGH. 


THE  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  of  Pitts- 
burgh, just  received,  is  an  interesting  and 
well-printed  document  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  pages.  From  the  valuable  sta- 
tistical tables  contained  in  it,  we  extract  the 
following  figures:  Total  population,  census 
of  1870,  121,215;  total  enrollment  of  pu- 
pils during  the  year,  20,282;  average 
monthly  enrollment,  14,417;  average  daily 
attendance,  11,865;  number  of  school 
buildings,  51;  number  of  school  rooms, 
391;  seating  capacity  of  rooms,  15,766; 
value  of  school  apparatus,  ^5,735  ;  value  of 
school  property,  $1,799,500;  number  of 
teachers  employed,  330  ;  total  cost,  not  in- 
cluding permanent  infprovements,  $264,- 
329.61. 

Drawing  and  vocal  music  were  about  a 
year  ago  added  to  the  course  of  instruction 
for  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  since  which 
time  they  have  been  systematically  taught. 
The  superintendent  speaks  of  the  experi- 
ment as  a  success. 

The  highest  enrollment  for  any  one  month 
in  the  evening  schools  was  1,717.  These 
schools  are  open  about  three  months  in  the 
year,  and  the  superintendent  is  of  the 
opinion  that  if  better  graded  they  would  be 
more  efficient.  In  addition  to  evening 
schools,  the  superintendent  recommends 
"Schools  for  News-Boys  and  Boot-Blacks, 
held  during  the  day  at  special  hours  suited 
to  their  requirements,"  and  "Schools  for 
Mechanics,  where  boys  and  young  men  who 
are  employed  in -our  rolling-mills,  foundries, 
workshops  and  glass-houses,  and  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining  any 
benefit  from  public  schools  as  at  present 
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conducted,  may  receive  at  least  an  elemen- 
tary education  in  such  special  subjects  as 
will  prepare  them  for  their  chosen  work." 

The  body  of  the  report  is  made  up  of  re- 
ports from  the  principals  of  the  sub-district 
schools.  This  is  a  feature  commenced  in 
the  report  of  last  year,  and  more  fully  car- 
ried out  in  the  present  report.  In  response 
to  a  circular  of  the  superintendent,  naming 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  subjects  on  which  in- 
formation was  desired,  the  several  principals 
give  an  outline  of  the  details  of  their  meth- 
ods of  school  management.  We  have  read 
many  of  their  reports  with  great  interest. 
The  effort  made  to  get  dpwn  to  the  bottom 
of  this  school-teaching  business  is  praise- 
worthy. The  bane  of  the  teachers*  profes- 
sion hitherto  has  been  generalities.  We 
must  come  down  from  this  high  platform, 
and  commence  a  detailed  and  minute  study 
of  life  in  the  school-room.  Close  and  criti- 
cal observation  of  the  phenomena  upon 
which  the  science  of  teaching  must  be 
founded  is  what  is  most  needed  now.  The 
Pittsburgh  teachers  have  made  a  good  be- 
ginning in  this  direction,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  commending  the  effort. 

The  superintendent  recommends  a  change 
in  the  commencement  of  the  school-year 
from  June  to  September.  Such  a  change 
would  suit  Pittsburgh  and  a  large  number  of 
other  places ;  but  a  proposition  to  make  it 
has  never  secured  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  superintendents  in  the  state.  At  con- 
ventions of  superintendents  every  month  in 
the  year  has  been  voted  upon,  and  June 
always  had  the  largest  vote.  We  have  no 
particular  choice  in  the  matter,  except  to 
secure  uniformity. 


Mr.  M.  B.  Sloan,  in  a  letter  of  recent  date,  says : 
"We  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since,  of  visiting  the 
Pittsburgh  High  School  and  were  both  surprised  and 
gratified.  We  had  no  idea  that  such  radical  changes 
and  improvements  had  been  made  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Then,  which  was  before  the  new 
building  was  completed,  there  was  scarcely  anything 
in  the  way  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  different 
sciences,  but  now  we  find  more  than  is  possessed  by 
many  of  our  colleges  The  library,  while  it  is  not 
l^^c,  contains  an  unusually  well-selected  catalogue 
of  books — selected,  evidently,  to  benefit,  rather  than 
to  please  the  reader.  Miss  Jennie  Ralston,  one  of 
the  preceptresses  of  the  Normal  Department,  is  libra- 
rian. Dr.  B.  C.  Jillson,  principal,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  make  our  visit  pleasant  and  profitable. 
Want  of  time  prevented  us  from  visiting  all  the 
departments,  but  all  that  we  saw  and  heard  indicated 
that  thorough,  practical  teaching  is  the  ruling  idea  of 
the  instructors  in  this  school.  There  are  eighteen 
instructors,  six  of  whom  are  ladies,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty- six  pupils. 


«*  The  Central  Board  of  Education  of  Pittsburgh, 
upon  organizing  in  February,  chose  J.  H.  Nobbs,  of 
the  O'Hara  sub-district  president,  and  re-elected 
Charles  A.  Kehew,  of  the  Lincoln  sub-district  secre- 
tary, with  a  salary  of  ^i,8oo.  which  is  the  same  as 
last  year. 

"  A  Normal  School  will  be  conducted  this  summer 
at  Freeport,  Armstrong  county,  by  C.  C.  Emeigh, 
beginning  May  nth.  Mr.  Emeigh  is  at  present 
principal  of  the  Freeport  schools." 


ERIE  CITY. 


A  NEAT  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  just 
received,  contains  the  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
the  city  of  Erie  for  the  year  1872-3.  We 
take  from  it  the  following  statistics : 

Number  of  buildings 14 

Number  of  rooms 62 

Number  of  pupils  that  can  be  accommo- 
dated    3»9*4 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 3»302 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  enrollment  87 
Percentage   of  attendance   on  average 

number  belonging 92.4 

Value  of  school  property ^252,100  00 

The  following  remarks  of  the  superin- 
tendent on  the  subject  of  '*  Gradation  *'  are 
of  general  interest : 

The  gradation  of  schools  in  large  towns  and  cities 
is  the  problem  most  prominent  before  city  superin- 
tendents and  others  interested  in  systems  that  con- 
cern large  schools. 

The  majority  of  our  so-called  graded  schools  are 
cramp>ed  and  hampered,  more  or  less,  by  the  course 
of  study  adopted  and  the  gradation  of  pupils  to  its 
requirements.  The  gradation  looks  well  on  paper, 
and  when  examined  from  the  stand  point  from  which 
it  was  generated,  it  bears  criticism,  but  being  mainly 
purely  theoretical,  a  test  with  facts  shows  its  lack  of 
adaptation,  and  that  there  is  some  reasonable  foun- 
dation for  the  opposition  to  the  gpraded  system  which 
is  manifested  by  a  class  of  people  who  at  least  can  be 
called  intelligent. 

The  orthodox  course  of  study  begins  with  the  ele- 
ments of  an  education,  and  extends  through  ten  or 
twelve  grades,  each  requiring  a  yearns  study,  the  pu- 
pil being  examined  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  if  he 
reaches  a  certain  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  he  is 
promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade,  otherwise  he 
must  fall  to  the  grade  below. 

This  system  of  gradation  is  founded  on  the  theory 
that  the  child  enters  school  at  six  yeare  of  age,  and 
attends  regularly  until  he  is  sixteen  or  eighteen,  and 
that  children  differ  but  little  in  capacity  for  study. 
That  the  theory  is  at  fault  is  shown  by  the  following 
facts :  (a)  Many  children  enter  school  for  the  first 
time  at  seven,  eight,  and  nine  years  of  age.  {b)  The 
attendance  gained  in  the  best  graded  schools  aver- 
ages about  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  number  en- 
rolled, [c]  But  few  pupils  remain  in  school  until 
they  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  average 
age  of  leaving  school,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
being  about  ten  years  and  under.  In  one  of  our 
large  cities  having  over  thirty  thousand  pupils  in  the 
public  schools,  over  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent. 
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are  in  the  first  year  ^ade.  and  only  about  eleven 
per  cent,  in  the  fourth  year  grade,  (d)  Children 
differ  considerably  in  capacity  and  opportunity  for 
study ;  quite  often  talent  and  home  influence  enable 
one  to  do  much  more  than  the  prescribed  amount. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  course  of  study  di- 
vided into  ten  or  a  dozen  rigid,  yearly  grades,  can 
but  work  injustice  to  many,  and  fail  in  meeting  the 
expectations  of  teachers  and  patrons.  It  is  gratifying 
to  notice  that  this  subject  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  some  of  our  most  industrious  school  men,  and 
that  elasticity  is  being  introduced  into  the  school 
systems  of  several  of  our  leading  cities,  among  which 
is  St.  Loiiis,  justly  celebrated  f^r  her  good  schools. 

Our  city  schools  should  be  graded  to  a  course  of 
study,  but  in  arranging  the  course  due  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  necessary  side  of  the  problem. 

1.  The  course  should  show  what  is  expected  that 
the  average  pupil  can  do  in  each  year,  but  none 
should  be  retarded  or  dragged  along  in  order  to 
"keep  time"  with  the  curriculum. 

2.  No  stated  time  should  be  set  for  finishing  a 
grade  or  for  examination  for  promotion. 

3.  Each  of  the  several  grades  should  be  divided 
into  three,  four,  or  five  divisions  or  classes,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  material  of  which  the  grade  is 
composed. 

4.  Each  pupil,  when  prepared,  should  be  promoted 
from  his  division  to  a  higher,  until  he  pas.ses  out  of 
his  grade  and  so  on  through  the  course. 

These  features  of  elasticity  allow  classes  of  bright 
pupils  to  go  on  "making  time'*  and  distance  in  the 
course,  and  do  not,  in  the  words  of  the  Boston  com- 
mittee, "  doom  the  backward  and  dull  to  remain  a 
second  year  in  the  same  room."  Promotion  always 
being  in  order  when  pupils  are  ready  for  it,  the  large 
number  that  attend  but  part  of  the  year  are  influenced 
by  it,  as  would  not  be  the  case,  were  there  but  a  sin- 
gle chance,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
usual  course  from  the  primary  department  through 
the  grammar  grade,  occupies  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  if  each  grade  is  divided  into  divisions,  as  stated, 
the  number  of  steps  will  be  increased  from  seven  or 
eight  to  twenty  or  thirty,  each  but  a  few  weeks  of 
study  from  the  next  higher.  It  may  be  asked,  How 
can  a  pupil  very  well  pass  from  a  lower  division  to  a 
higher,  when  the  division  he  is  in  is  not  busy  at  the 
same  work  as  that  of  the  next  ?  In  answer,  it  may 
be  said,  the  thorough  teacher  "  reviews  often,"  and 
if  a  pupil  is  ahead  of  his  division  he  makes  up  by 
reviews  when  promoted.  The  graded  system,  as 
commonly  managed,  has  not  given  sufficient  care  to 
the  dull  and  backward,  and  many  a  child  has  been 
obliged  to  spend  two  years  of  study  on  that  which 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  year  and  a  half  or  less. 

The  schools  of  Erie,  since  their  organization  under 
one  system,  have  l)een  graded  to  a  plan  of  many 
links.  The  grades,  from  the  lowest  up  to  the  high- 
est, have  been  divided  into  sections,  making  it  easy 
for  a  pupil  to  rise  and  difficult  for  him  to  fall  a  long 
way  at  once.  The  door  of  promotion  has  been  kept 
open,  and  care  taken  that  none  should  suffer  by  being 
in  a  division  in  any  way  too  low  for  him.  Had  the 
rigid  system  bc^n  adopted,  a  large  class  of  pupils 
from  the  country,  villages  and  towns,  that  have  come 
to  swell  the  population  of  our  thriving  city,  would 
have  found  discouragement  and  dislike  instead  of 
encouragement  and  hearty  interest. 

From  a  source  other  than  the  report,  we 
learn  that  the  Erie  school  board  organized 


in  October  last  a  school  of  mechanical 
drawing,  and  that  it  has  been  in  successful 
operation  ever  since.  We  hope  to  receive 
full  particulars  concerning  it  for  a  future 
number. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


TT^'E  are  indebted  to  Hon.  M.  Hall 
V\  Stanton,  President  of  the  board  of 
school  controllers  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  advance  sheets  of  his  report  for 
the  school-year  1873,  ending  on  the  31st  of 
December  last.  We  make  large  extracts 
from  it  below.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  several  points  in  the  Philadel- 
phia system,  referred  to  in  the  late  report 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  as  needing  modification,  are  com- 
mented upon  by  Mr.  Stanton  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  equal  plainness.  All  will 
come  right. 

The  report  from  the  boys'  central  high  school, 
for  the  past  year,  is  a  gratifying  one.  To  this  insti- 
tution we  can  point  with  pride,  believing,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  its  class  it  has  no  su- 
perior in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  studies  are 
very  comprehensive,  affording  to  the  student  almost 
all  the  facilities  for  acquiring  a  collegiate  education. 
The  course  of  instruction  being  a  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive one,  under  the  judicious  management  of  the 
faculty,  has  the  double  merit  of  implanting  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  a  desire  for  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  and  then  of  satisfying  it.  But  the 
capacities  of  the  school  are  manifestly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  It  ip  over- 
crowded, and  this  is  detrimental  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess of  the  institution,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  makes 
the  task  of  the  professors  excessively  lal)orious.  but 
what  is  far  worse,  it  prevents  that  attention  to  the 
individual  claims  of  the  pupils  which  is  so  essential 
to  their  welfare.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  this 
board,  whether  it  is  not  expedient  to  erect  other 
schools,  similarly  graded  and  classed  as  the  boys' 
central  high  school,  or  greatly  to  enlarge  the  capa- 
city of  the  present  institution.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  if  there  were  greater  facilities  for  pursuing  a 
higher  course  of  studies,  there  would  be  a  far  greater 
number  of  pupils  than  there  now  are  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  them.  In  a  system  so  extensive 
as  our  own,  should  there  nut  be,  out  of  the  ninety 
thousand  students  daily  attending  the  schools,  more 
than  five  or  six  hundred  students  in  the  high  schools 
each  year  ?  Are  not  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  a 
higher  education  too  limited  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  are.  I  feel  that  in  this  respect  our  system  needs 
amendment. 

From  the  normal  school  we  have,  for  the  past 
year  also,  the  most  satisfactory  reports.  In  no  insti- 
tution have  the  teachers  labored  more  assiduously, 
and  in  none  has  the  result  of  their  application  been 
more  flattering.  The  remedy  for  the  oft  repealed 
complaint  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  the  normal 
school  accommodations  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  ap- 
plied, and    the  school    removed   to   a  building  in 
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every  respect  worthy  its  merit  and  distinction.  We 
have  long  passed  that  point  where  we  might  ques- 
tion the  necessity  for  a  normal  school  The  su- 
prem  e  interests  of  popular  education  demand  that 
such  an  institution  should  form  part  of  every  system, 
and  be  brought  to  the  highest  attainable  point  of  ex- 
cellence; and  simply  for  this  reason :  that  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  may  become  harmonious  and 
effectual;  that  the  art  of  teaching  may  be  rescued 
from  confusion  and  uncertaintj.  Herbert  has  well 
said :  "  The  task  of  the  instructor  consists  in  trans- 
milting  and  interpreting  to  the  new  generation  the 
experience  of  the  race ;"  and  he  might  have  justly 
added, — »*  and  to  save  the  new  generation  from 
blindly  groping  after  truth,  through  the  process  of 
trial  and  error,  as  did  preceding  generations." 

The  art  of  teaching  may  be  picked  up  in  a  haphaz- 
ard sort  of  way,  by  guess,  by  instinct,  through  many 
experimental  efforts  and  many  failures ;  but  in  thus 
acquit  ing  the  art,  the  expense  of  the  purifying  process 
through  which  the  earnest  teacher  passes,  falls  not 
alone,  unfortunately,  upon  himself:  it  falls  upon  the 
pupil  as  well ;  and  that  expense  is  often  the  inalien- 
able and  meretricious  effects  of  faUe  theories  and  spe- 
cious reasoning.  To  give  efficiency  and  thorough- 
ness to  a  system  so  extensive  as  ours,  its  vast  corps  of 
teachers  should  work  in  unity ;  there  should  be  no 
clashing  of  opinions.  All  should  labor  to  give  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  our  chain  of  schools,  an 
impulse  and  direction  so  harmonious  and  uniform 
that  the  system  shall  appear  like  a  vast  piece  of  me- 
chanism influenced  and  controlled  by  one  spring. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  the  normal  school,  which 
casty  the  minds  of  the  prospective  tutors  after  as 
nearly  a  perfect  model  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  obtain. 
They  are  here  given  a  clear  insight  into  the  gravity 
of  the  responsibility  they  are  to  assume,  and  a  correct 
conception  of  the  duties  that  will  devolve  upon  them. 
They  are  taught  to  understand  that  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  teacher's  office  are  second  only  to 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  that  of  the  true  parent ; 
that  they  are  to  arm  and  aid  the  child  in  his  march  to 
perfection ;  that  they  are  to  mould  the  character  of 
the  boy,  which  is  to  determine  the  destiny  of  the 
man. 

And  let  me  ask  you,  gentlemen,  does  not  justice 
demand  that  we  should  place  within  the  reach  of  the 
girls  the  same  unrestricted  privileges  for  pursuing  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  that  we  extend  to  the 
boys?  Should  we  not  have,  as  distinct  from  the 
normal  school,  a  girls'  high  school  wherein  the 
pupils  might  seek  graduating  honors  without  feeling 
that  they  must  necessarily  qualify  themselvesto  teach  ? 
It  has  been  deemed  expedient  in  other  cities  to  sepa- 
rate these  schools,  and  the  departure  from  the  old 
system  has  worked  most  favorably.  Can  we  not  im- 
prove in  this  respect  as  well  as  they  ? 

Few  people,  I  fear,  realize  the  true  standing  of  the 
common  school  teachers,  forgetting,  usually,  that  they 
require  to  be  trained  as  thoroughly  (and  this  means 
years  of  close  and  carefully  directed  study)  as  the 
aspirants  for  any  other  learned  profession.  To  ac- 
quire knowledge  ourselves,  and  to  put  others  in  pos 
session  of  what  we  have  acquired,  are  not  only  dis- 
tinct intellectual  processes,  but  they  are  quite  unlike. 
Therefore  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  read  and  com- 
prehend so  abstruse  a  work  as  the  Mecanique  Celeste 
of  Laplace,  and  yet  to  be  unable  to  intelligently  con- 
vey to  the  tender  mind  the  simplest  scientific  truth  ? 
The  teacher  must  be  taught,  whether  by  a  specific 
course  of  graded  instruction,  or  by  rough  experience. 


to  seize  the  salient  points  of  every  proposition,  to  di- 
vest them  of  all  technicalities,  and  present  them  in  an 
understandable  manner  to  the  child.  The  normal 
school,  therefore,  has  for  its  grand  aim  the  education 
of  the  teacher ;  and  how  nobly  has  it  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion is  evident  when  we  look  at  the  corps  of  faithful, 
intelligent  and  devoted  women  employed  in  public 
schools.  Other  graduates  of  this  institution  are  scatter- 
edover  the  country,  eliciting,  by  their  conduct  and 
their  practical  learning,  a  eulogy  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  wherever  they  go! 

To  the  teachers,  then,  we  should  give  our  sympa- 
thies, our  confidence,  and  our  co-operation ;  and  in 
closing  this  inadequate  reference  to  their  worth.  I  can 
but  adopt  a  sentiment  spoken  by  Sarmiento,  who  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  perfecting  a  course  of  pri- 
mary instruction  for  Chili :  "  The  School  teachers,  in 
modern  society,  are  those  obscure  but  nobje  artificers 
to  whom  is  confided  the  greatest  work  that  men  can 
execute,  viz.:  the  perfection  of  the  civilization  of  the 
human  race." 

Again,  gentlemen  of  the  board,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  compulsory 
education.  While  there  are  many  repugnant  features 
to  a  compulsory  law,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  efficient 
means  for  the  redemption  of  the  thousands  of 
children  of  this  city  who  are  drifting  into  the  first 
stage  of  a  criminal  career — vagabondism.  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  pupils  are  registered  in  our  public 
schools,  forgetting,  often,  that  there  are  twenty 
thousand  children  within  our  jurisdiction  who  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  Pauperism  is  a  mu- 
nicipal curse.  From  it  proceeds,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, all  the  moral  miasmas  with  which  a  community 
can  be  afflicted ;  and  yet  we  find  its  strength  con- 
stantly recruited  from  the  vast  horde  of  vagabond 
youth.  Could  this  be  stopped,  pauperism  would  lose 
its  vitality,  a  blight  would  fall  upon  its  growth,  and 
there  would  be  a  rapid  falling  off  from  the  gigantic 
proportions  it  now  assumes.  To  give  pauperism  its 
death-blow,  we  must  rescue  the  children  now  beyond 
the  pale  of  our  public  schools.  They  must  be  taught 
that  the  road  to  shame  and  dishonor  lies  through  ig- 
norance; to  prosperity  and  distinction,  through 
enlightenment.  How  can  they  be  reformed  ?  How 
may  this  growing  illiteracy  be  averted  ?  We  know 
that  the  regenerating  power  is  education,  and  the 
means  of  its  application,  in  the  school ;  but  how  can 
we  reach  the  youth  whom  we  seek  to  regenerate, 
save  by  force?  The  theory  on  which  compulsory 
education  rests — and  it  is  a  sound  one  to  me — is 
that  the  children  are  unable  to  judge  for  their  own 
interests,  and  that  their  natural  guardians  cannot  be 
trusted,  as  experience  proves,  to  take  care  of  them. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  heritage  of  the  American 
youth  is  education.  Alas !  gentlemen,  the  heritage 
of  a  vast  army  of  the  youth  of  this  city  is  a  moral 
death  !  Whether  to  overcome  this  gigantic  evil,  this 
board  shall  advocate  a  compulsory  law — a  law  so 
framed  as  to  compel  all  parents  to  give  their  children 
opportunities  for  public  instruction  up  to  a  certain 
age,  or.  whether  it  shall  be  deemed  best  to  establish 
industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  such  as  have  been 
so  highly  productive  of  good  in  other  leading  cities, 
especially  of  England,  remains  for  you,  gentlemen, 
to  determine.  To  me  there  appears  now  a  necessity 
that  some  remedial  law  should  be  passed,  upon  the 
ground  of  self- preservation,  at  least  if  no  other:  for 
pauperism  saps  the  very  vitality  of  the  community. 
There  is  an  inexorable  logic  in  statistics,  and  they 
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prove  that  ignorance  is  the  most  prolific  source  of 
crime;  that  the  strength  of  the  state  lies  in  the  en- 
lightenment of  its  people.  It  is  urgent  that  some 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  meet  and  curb 
the  growing  evil,  and  I  am  confident  the  mass  of 
our  citizens  would  support  any  stringent  measure 
which  aimed  at  the  eradication  of  ignorance,  and 
its  chain  of  attendant  evils. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  this  board  that  the  popu- 
larity of  the  night  schools  continues  rapidly  to  in- 
crease.  The  good  that  has  been  accomplished 
through  their  instrumentality  is  incalculable.  Men 
and  women,  of  all  ages,  and  almost  all  conditions, 
attend  the  sessions  with  a  regularity  and  pursue  their 
studies  with  an  enthusiasm  that  indicates  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  granted  them  by  this 
board  for  intellectual  advancement.  It  is  no  longer 
requisite  to  prove  that  the  laboring  classes  can  work 
better  in  light  than  in  darkness.  The  assiduity  with 
which  apprentices  and  mechanics  (ranging  from 
ripening  manhood  to  mature,  and  often  venerable 
age)  pursue  their  studies,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
they,  at  least,  realize  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  "knowl- 
edge is  power."  It  will  be  necessary  for  this  board 
to  devote  larger  sums  than  heretofore  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  this  auxiliary  system,  and  I  feel  that  you 
will  do  it  promptly  and  willingly,  when  necessary. 
One  of  the  grandest  effects  of  the  night  schools  is 
that  they  bring  thousands  of  working  people  under 
the  immediate  dominance  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction.  They  can  appreciate  its  benefits,  and 
feel  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  enlightenment  to 
the  rising  generation. 

I  present  here  a  concise  summary  of  the  most  im  • 
portant  facts  concerning  the  department  during  the 
year  1873: 
The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  day 

schools  was 86,635 

In  the  night  school I4fii4 

Total   number  attending  night  and  day 

schools 100,749 


The  number  of  day  schools  was 401 

Number  of  night  schools 38 

Total  number  of  schools 439 

Gross  value  of  school  property ^4*493»520 

The  schools  are  of  the  following  grades,  namely  : 
Central  high  school,  i ;  normal  school  for  girls  i  ; 
grammar  schools,  60;  consolidated  schools,  28; 
secondary  schools,  114;  primary  schools,  197  ;  night 
schools,  38. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  1835,  of 
whom  1663  were  day  school  teachers,  and  172  were 
night  school  teachers. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  by  councils  for  the 
year  to  the  board  was  $1,476,660.58;  of  this  there 
was  expended  11,429,693,  leaving  to  merge  in  the 
city  treasury  $46,967.58. 


A  VOICE  FROM  DELAWARE. 


ADELAWARIAN  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing communication.  Of  course,  he 
does  not  include  the  city  of  Wilmington  in 
his  strictures.  In  that  city  the  schools  are 
equal   to  ours  in   Pennsylvania.     We   even 


hope  there  are  many  other  parts  of  the  State 
to  which  his  remarks  do  not  apply. 

Having  seen  nothing  in  The  Journal  about  the 
little  Diamond  State,  we  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
were  represented.  We  are  at  least  ten  years  behind  the 
times  in  education.  We  have  no  journal  devoting  its 
columns  to  educational  matters,  and  this  we  deem  a 
great  loss,  for  we  believe  that  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  Keystone  State  than  any  other  agency. 

Delaware  has  three  counties.  Each  of  these  coun- 
ties  is  divided  into  several  "  hundreds,"  what  Penn- 
sylvania calls  townships  ;  and  each  "  hundred"  is  sub- 
divided into  school  districts.  Each  district  has  three 
trustees,  who  have  the  same  power  as  directors  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  board  selects  one  of  their  number 
for  secretary,  who  visits  all  the  schools  in  his  district 
at  least  once  during  the  term.  It  is  needless  for  me 
to  say  that  many  of  these  secretaries  are  chosen  with- 
out respect  to  qualification ;  many  of  them  are  totally 
ignorant  of  their  business,  and  not  one  in  twenty 
takes  an  educational  journal.  Thus  you  will  readily 
account  for  our  slow  progress  under  such  supervision. 

Our  village  schools  are  taught  somewhat  after  the 
modern  plan,  and  some  are  quite  well  graded.  The 
country  schools  are  "  kept,"  not  taught,  after  the  old 
"  routine"  plan.  They  are  kept  open  about  three 
months  during  the  year,  usually  during  the  winter 
season,  and  are  **  kept"  by  inexperienced  teachers, 
who  generally  reside  in  the  same  district  where  they 
teach,  and  many  of  them  have  never  been  out  of  the 
district.  These  teachers  have  received  no  professional 
training,  and  possess  very  little  scholastic  knowledge. 
There  is  always  a  **  best  scholar"  in  every  school,  and 
this  one  is  sure  to  be  the  next  teacher,  it  matters  not 
about  his  age  or  character.  But  I  must  add,  however, 
that  the  trustees  often  mistake  the  "  best  scholar,"  and 
not  seldom  find  pupils  in  advance  of  their  teacher. 

We  have  no  examinations,  no  reports,  nor,  in  fact, 
anything  from  which  we  can  gather  any  statistics, 
which  certainly  are  very  necessary,  and,  to  which,  we 
believe,  Pennsylvania  owes  much  of  her  well-founded 
system. 

Public  opinion  is  strongly  fixed  on  "  select  schools," 
with  which  we  are  cursed  without  limit.  We  wonder 
often  at  the  slowness  of  Delaware  to  imitate  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan  or  some  other  states  which  have  done 
so  much  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Bat  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  people  here  to  be  hehindy  and 
just  so  long  as  they  have  stuck  to  the  "whpping 
post,"  despite  all  reasoning,  thus  will  they  hang  to 
their  "  old  fogy"  notions.  F.  P.  K. 


OBITUARY. 


Among  the  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  death 
of  Cyrus  Brubaker,  passed  by  the  teachers  of  Somer- 
set township,  Somerset  county,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing : 

/Resolved  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Brubaker  the 
cause  of  eaucation  has  lost  a  warm  friend,  teachers 
and  earnest  co-worker,  and  Somerset  county  a  faith- 
ful teacher,  who,  by  his  amiable  disposition  and  un- 
tiring energies,  had  won  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  all  who  knew  him.  Although  we  shall  miss  him 
in  our  educational  meetings  and  social  gatherings, 
yet  his  memory  will  ever  be  kept  green  in  the  garden 
of  our  hearts. 

Resolvedy  That  we  bear  testimony  to  the  untiring 
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energy,  the  unabated  zeal  and  daily  cheerfulness 
that  he  exemplified  year  after  year  in  the  harassing 
labors  of  our  profession ;  to  his  eagerness  to  learn 
and  ability  to  employ  new  and  improved  methods 


of  teaching,  and  his  consequent  success  as  a  teocher 
and  guide  for  youth ;  and  to  his  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation, which  gained  the  respect  and  affection  of 
his  hundreds  of  pupils. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,  )    ; 
Harrisburg,  April,  1874      J 

THE  post. office  address  of  Rufus  Lucore,  Esq., 
county  superintendent  6f  Elk  county  has  been 
changed  from  Earley  to  Ridgeway. 


To  County  Superintendents  and  Officers  of 
School-boards. — A  copy  of  the  blanks  required  for 
annual  district  report  and  certificate  will  be  mailed 
to  every  secretary  in  the  state  by  this  department. 
As  soon  as  the  school  term  has  closed,  all  boards  of 
directors  now  in  office  should  make  out  their  annual 
reports,  and  have  them  ready  to  hand  over  to  their  suc- 
cessors as  soon  as  the  new  boards  shall  have  organized. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  hrst  duties  of  the  officers  of  the 
new  boards  to  sign  and  transmit  them  to  the  proper 
superintendent.  All  should  be  forwarded  in  June. 
The  districts  will  be  paid  in  the  order  in  which  the 
reports  are  received. 

» 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


no.   j 


NAME. 


I 


RESIDENCE. 


z  180  John  S.  Nolde 

1 181  j  Miss  H.E.Worstell 

I182IE.  W.  Dalby 

1 1 83 1  Miss  F.  Be  vington.. 
z  184  MissM. A. Fitzgerald 
1 185 !  Miss  Nan.  Dinsmore 
1186  George  Ralston 


1187 
1 188 
1189 


F.  B.  Berkheiser.... 
Miss  Annie  Reich. 
Miss  Lucinda  Neel\ 


Ephrata,     Lancaster     co 
Ciarksville,  Greene        " 
Greensboro,      "  *• 

1 01  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh. 
M'Laughlin's  store,  W't'd 
Parnassus,  WestmorePd  co 
Burgettstown,  Wash, 
t'ort  Carbon,  Schuylkill 
Lewisburg,  Union 
Ulegheny  City,  Alleg'y 


(< 
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ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG. — The  schools  are  generally  in  a 
flourishing  condition  and  I  think  more  satisfac- 
tory in  their  workings  than  usual 

Erie  County. — Very  many  of  the  schools  of  the 
coanty  close  this  month.  The  county  association 
will  be  held  at  East  Springfield,  the  last  Thursday 
and  Friday  in  April. 

Fulton. — In  my  visits  I  find  many  of  our  school 
houses  decorated  with  pictures  and  evergreens.  We 
have  vocal  music  in  most  of  our  schools.  Quite  an 
interesting  educational  meeting  was  held  in  War- 
fordsburg  during  the  past  month. 

Indiana. — Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
local  institutes  by  citizens,  directors  and  teachers. 
During  the  evening  sessions  the  audience  was  always 
large.  The  lectures  were  of  a  practical  natUre  by 
practical  men. 

Juniata. — Several  local  institutes  were  held  during 
the  month,  all  of  which  were  well  attended.  A  num- 
ber of  our  school-rooms  are  adorned  with  mottoes, 
pictures  and  evergreens. 

Jefferson. — Teachers  generally  have  rendered 
good  satisfaction,  and  schools  have  made  good  pro- 


gress. Very  few  schools  close,  as  they  should  do, 
with  a  public  examination. 

Lawrence. — Our  schools  are  generally  doing  well. 
We  have  a  number  of  live  teachers  who  are  doing  a 
good  work.  The  attendance  on  the  part  of  pupils 
has  been  better  this  winter  than  usual. 

Lebanon. — The  majority  of  the  schools  of  the 
county  have  made  very  fair  progress  during  the 
present  session. 

Pike. — The  new  school  building  at  Milford  is 
pleasantly  located  and  presents  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. Vhe  rooms,  three  in  number,  are  well  planned 
and  provided  with  improved  furniture. 

Snyder. — Some  of  the  schools  of  the  county  have 
improved  very  much  since  I  first  visited  them ;  others, 
if  they  have  changed  any,  have  become  poorer,  the 
teachers  apparently  aiming  at  nothing  more  than 
drawing  their  salaries.  Taking  the  county  as  a 
whole,  there  is  considerable  improvement  upon  last 
year's  work. 

Union.— :The  percentage  of  attendance  is  generally 
better  than  last  year.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  in- 
creased interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  the 
efforts  put  forth  to  bring  in  the  absentees. 

Warren. — We  have  been  holding  a  number  of 
local  institutes  during  the  winter,  which  have  been 
very  successful. 

Perry — The  school  census  of  Perry  county  has 

been  taken  by  the  teachers  under  the  direction  of 

the   county  superintendent.     The  result  reported  is 

as  follows : 

Children  6  years  of  age  and  under  16  yean \.  6198 

Children  16  years  of  age  and  under  ai  years 1606 

Number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  ot  6  and  ai  years  at- 
tending private  schools 185 

Total 7989 

Cities. — Altoona;  Two  of  our  new  school 
houses  are  now  occupied.  They  are  substantial  brick 
buildings,  and  the  furniture  is  elegant.  The  direc- 
tors deserve  much  credit  for  the  pains  they  have 
taken,  and  the  time  they  have  given,  to  see  that 
these  buildings  should  not  only  be  substantial,  but 
comfortable. 

Allegheny. — Shortly  after  I  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  my  ofiice  as  superintendent,  I  urged  the 
necessity  of  holding  district  institutes,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  ofliered  in  the  board  of  control  to  that  eflect, 
but  no  definite  action  has  been  taken  on  the  subject. 

Erie.— ^The  mechanical  drawing  school  of  Erie 
was  the  first  in  order  of  organization  outside  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

Harrisburg  — Schools  have  been  opened  in  new 
building  at  south  end  of  city.  The  building  is  three 
stories  high,  including  ground  floor,  which  is  at 
present  fitted  up  as  a  play  room,  but  easily  converti- 
ble into  good  school-rooms.  Each  floor  is  divisible 
into  four  rooms  capable  of  comfortably  accommo- 
dating 60 pupils  each,  with  recitation  rooms  attached, 
all  furnished  with  the  equipments  of  modern  school 
apparatus  and  furniture,  heated  by  furnaces  and 
making  altogether  the  best  and  most  desirable  school 
building  in  the  city. 
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Results. — ^There  is  a  common  but  erroneous  im- 
pression that  only  a  favored  few  can  learn  music. 
In  the  schools  of  New  Haven,  "two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  children  out  of  six  thousand  were  found 
unable  to  sing  the  scale,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  these  lielonged  to  the  primary  grades;"  that  is,  out 
of  this  multitude,  only  one  hundred  and  eight  above 
the  primary  grades  could  not  sing.  The  superinten- 
dent says :  **  A  systematic  course  of  training  the 
voices  of  the  little  ones  in  the  primary  rooms  has  been 
commenced.  Thus  far  the  experiment  has  been  a 
complete  success.  Children  from  five  to  eight  years 
of  age  readily  sin^  the  scale,  both  singly  and  in  con- 
cert, and  read  from  the  blackboard,  noies  on  the  staff 
by  numerals  and  syllables  with  as  little  hesitation  as 
they  call  the  letters  and  words  of  their  reading  les- 
sons."    In  the  Hancock  School,  of  Boston,  of  about 


one  thousand  girk  less  than  a  dozen,  were  unBlted 
from  all  causes  for  attaining  to  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  singing.  The  U.  S.  Commissionrr  of  Educa- 
tion, when  visiting  the  schools  in  New  Haven,  was 
surprised  and  gratified  at  bearing  children  in  the 
primary  schools,  sing  at  sight  exercises  marked  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher :  *'  The  exercises  are  placed 
on  the  blackboard  in  the  presence  of  tbeschoJars,and 
they  are  required  to  sing  them  once  through  without 
the  aid  of  teacher  or  instrument,  and  are  marked 
accordingly.  In  primary  schools,  gymnastic  exer 
cises  often  accompany  the  singing.  When  children 
are  trained  to  erect  posture,  and  the  right  use  of  the 
vocal  organs,  speaking,  reading,  and  singing  are  most 
invigorating  exercises ;  expanding  the  che4.  pro- 
moting deep  breathing,  quickening  the  circulation, 
and  arousing  both  the  physical  and  mental  energies. 


BABY  BYE,  HERE'S  A  FLY. 

lAvdy. 


Loools'  "  Pint  Stopa  In  Mask."    Tbbmobb  Tutcv 
Per.  IriMW.  Blaksmav,  Tatlob  k  0*. 


bye    here's      a       fly,      We      will  watch  him,  you      and       I.      How     he 
red      dot       his    he«id ;  Rain  -  bows  on        his  wings  are  spread !  That  small 


^r-^ \ 


crawls  up 

speck    is 


the  walls,  Yet     he  nev  -  er      falls! 
his   neck.  See    him  nod    and     back  1 


I 
I 


be-lieve,  with  those  six  legs, 
can  show  you,  if     you  choose, 


You  and  I  could  walk  on  eggs!  There  he  goes,  on  his  toes.  Tick-ling  ba  -  by*s    nose. 
Where  to  look  to  find  his  shoes ;  Three  small  pairs,  made  of  hairs,  These  he  always  wears. 


Black  and  brown  is  his  gown, 
He  can  wear  it  upside  down  ! 
It  is  laced  round  his  waist, 
I  admire  his  taste  ! 
Pretty  as  his  clothes  are  made. 
He  will  spoil  them,  I'm  afraid, 
If  to-night  he  gets  sight 
Of  the  candle  light. 

In  the  sun  webs  are  spun, 
What  if  he  gets  into  one  ? 
When  it  rains  he  complain<% 
On  the  window  panes. 
Tongues  to  talk  have  you  and  I ! 
God  has  given  the  little  fly 
No  such  things;  so  he  sings 
With  his  buzzing  wings. 


He  can  eat  bread  and  meat, 
See  his  mouth  between  his  feet  1 
On  his  back  is  a  sack 
Like  a  peddler's  pack. 
Does  the  baby  understand  ? 
Then  the  fly  shall  kiss  her  hand ; 
Put  a  crumb  on  her  thumb, 
May  be  he  will  come. 

Round  and  round  on  the  ground, 
On  the  ceiling  he  is  found  ; 
Catch  him  ?     No.     Let  him  go, 
Never  hurt  him  so! 
Now  you  see  his  wings  of  silk 
Drabbled  in  the  Baby's  milk, 
Fie  !  oh  fie  I  foolish  fly  ! 
How  will  you  get  dry  ? 


All  wet  flies  twist  their  thighs ; 
So  they  wipe  their  heads  and  eyes, 
Cats,  you  know,  wash  just  so; 
Then  their  whiskers  grow  1 
Flies  have  hair  too  small  to  comb ; 
Flies  go  all  bareheaded  home  ; 
But  the  gnat  wears  a  hat : 
Do  you  laugh  at  that  ? 

Flies  can  see  more  than  we,' 
So  how  bright  their  eyes  must  be ! 
Little  fly,  mind  your  eye. 
Spiders  are  near  by. 
For  a  secret  I  can  tell^ 
Spiders  will  not  treat  you  well ; 
Haste  away,  do  not  stay. 
Little  fly,  good  day  I 
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THE  ALPHABET  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


BY  GILBERT 


I''"  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  the  Keystone 
State  will  in  a  short  time  adopt  some 
measures  to  introduce  a  system  of  technical 
education.  It  is  a  healthy  sigi\  when  this 
subject  receives  the  unqualified  support  of 
such  gentlemen  as  Governor  Hartranft,  W. 
T.  Hildrup,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  Mechanics'  High  School, 
Chancellor  Woods,  Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "What 
shall  the  system  be?  As  it  is  in  France,  in 
England,  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in 
Russia,  or  in  Belgium?"  It  is  evident  that 
our  system  will  be  none  of  the  above.  To 
all  who  have  watched  the  initiation  and  de- 
velopment of  great  movements,  it  must  have 
appeared  very  certain  that  a  system  of  civil- 
ization cannot  be  fitted  to  a  nation  not  its 
originator.  Why,  then,  this  calling  for  the 
French  System,  or  for  any  system  now  in 
use?  Is  American  Technical  Education  to 
be  a  mere  reflex  of  foreign  systems  ?  It 
ought  to  be  and  will  be  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can, Guided  by  European  systems  we  cer- 
tainly must  be,  and  from  their  defects  we 
must  learn  what  to  avoid,  for  when  we  are 
too  old  to  learn,  then  are  we  too  old  to 
teach.  The  French  system  is  good  in 
France,  the  English  in  England,  the  Ger- 
man in  Germany,  and  so  on.  Each  after 
many  alterationsand  amendments,  is  more  or 
IcM  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  wants  and  adapt- 
abilities of  its  own  peculiar  nation.     It  will 


be  the  duty  of  our  leaders  to  pick  out  the 
good  points,  reject  the  defects,  and  with 
their  advantages,  give  us  a  start,  trusting  to 
American  intellect  to  establish  an  American 
system  ;  and  I  believe  as  the  system  of  com- 
mon scliool  education  in  America  is  super- 
ior to  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
so  the  American  system  of  Technical  Edu- 
cation will  be  superior  to  all  others. 

We  have  been  tardy  in  beginning,  and  it 
will  be  strange  if  we  do  not  make  a  great 
rush  to  do  great  things,  and  it  will  be  yet 
more  strange,  if,  in  such  a  case,  we  do  not 
ignominiously  fail  as  Germany,  France  and 
England  failed.  Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to 
fall  into  the  same  error  into  which  these  na- 
tions fell  ?  Rushing  to  excel  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  they  rushed 
to  death.  They  mistook  the  aim  of  techni- 
cal education,  and  the  International  Exhi- 
bitions tried  them  all  impartially,  passing 
very  severe  sentences.  Instead  of  initiatir>g 
a  system  of  industrial  education  for  the 
benefit  of  (he  working-man,  for  the  me- 
chanic, who  is  the  sinew  of  monarchies  and 
republics  alike,  they  lifted  themselves  to- 
wards the  higher  regions  of  art,  and  tried  to 
equal,  and  if  possible,  excel  Velasquez, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian  and  Raphael. 

The  honor  of  Velasquez  was  the  dishonor 
of  Spain ;  the  honor  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
that  of  Milan  ;  the  honor  of  Titian,  the  fall 
of  Venice,  and  in  the  fame  of  Raphael  was 
the  fall  of  Rome.     There  is  no  more  vivid 
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lesson  in  the  history  of  art  than  this,  that 
when  the  arts  have  been  supported  by  and 
for  the  noblesse  only,  the  poor  have  been 
trampled  down  that  their  debasement  might 
pamper  to  the  pride  of  life,  a  pride  which 
supports  itself  by  violence  and  robbery,  a 
pride  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
arts  themselves,  and  of  the  states  in  which 
they  flourished. 

Whatever  our  system  is  to  be,  it  must 
shun  the  vain  pomp  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
become  the  means  of  comforting  and  en- 
lightening the  masses — it  must  be  initiated 
and  supported  **  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people." 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  examine 
the  professional  or  atelier  art  of  the  three 
great  European  systems,  but  merely  to 
present  their  methods  of  teachin'g  "The 
Alphabet  of  Technical  Education,'*  viz : 
drawing,  I  call  this  the  A,  B,  C,  of  Tech- 
nical Education,  because  in  the  experience 
of  every  nation  that  has  for  any  length  of 
time  carried  on  a  systematic  scientific  train- 
ing, nothing  can  be  done  without  a  sound 
knowledge  of  drawing,  industrial  and  me- 
chanical ;  and,'if  we  are  to  have  a  system  of 
industrial  drawing  that  Will  benefit  the 
State,  it  must  be  commenced  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  foundation-stone  of 
Technical  Education  is  drawing  in  the  com- 
mon schools. 

Three  systems  of  drawing  are  presented 
to  us  by  France,  Germany  and  England. 

In  the  French  system  but  one  medium  is 
used — carbon,  chalk,  or  charcoal — and  this 
is  used  from  first  to  last.  The  drawings  are 
made  upon  a  coarse,  grey  paper,  a  little  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  paper  used  by  trades- 
men to  wrap  parcels  in.  This  system  ignores 
altogether  outline  drawing,  and  stump  and 
leather  are  in  continual  use.  The  three 
stages  of  study  are : 

1.  From  shaded  copies. 

2.  From  the  cast,  of  figure  and  ornament, 

3.  From  the  living  model. 

Beginning  with  simple,  bold  details  of 
ornament  drawn  with  thick  lines,  the  pupil 
with  stick  of  charcoal  in  hand  starts  on  his 
art-course.  As  one  might  expect,  having  no 
other  means  of  measuring  than  with  his  eyes, 
and  not  being  allowed  to  sit  nearer  the  copy 
than  at  a  distance  of  three  feet,  he  makes 
woful  plights  of  his  drawing  and  of  himself. 
But  he  soon  tires  of  such  a  black  mess,  and 
such  unmeaning  lines,  and  gets  to  cleaner 
habltsand  more  correct  observation  of  form, 
till  by  the  time  he  has  completed  from 
twenty  to  thirty  drawings  a  change,  some- 


times wonderful,  is  noticed.  The  charcoal 
is  used  economically,  the  piece  of  wash- 
leather  is  seldom  used,  and  the  pupil  under 
the  best  of  teachers  gives  proof  that  h^  has 
already  caught  the  fundamental  principles 
of  chiaroscuro. 

Thus  the  French  system  regards  all  draw- 
ing as  a  massing  together  of  light  and  shade, 
and  if  this  be  a  correct  idea  of  industrial 
drawing,  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  the 
end  can  be  attained  more  rapidly  and  more 
surely.  It  is  a  free  and  powerful  mode  of 
work  and  is  consequently  very  desirable, 
but  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  without  the  aid 
of  superior  examples  and  excellent  instruc- 
tion. I  have  tried  this  system  in  dasses, 
but  have  been  compelled  to  give  it  up  be- 
cause children  cannot  grasp  the  intricacies 
of  light  and  shade,  and  from  want  of  time 
to  give  the  necessary  instructions.  It  should 
be  recollected  'that  in  France  the  pupil's  age 
at  beginning  the  course  is  from  15  to  18 
years,  and  it  is  a  part  of  his  indenture  that 
he  attend  a  school  of  design  during  10  hours 
per  week.  The  French  system  is,  for  adults 
or  persons  who  have  never  drawn  and  to 
whom  time  is  an  object,  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted,  but  it  has  two  glaring  defects, 
its  ignoring  outline  drawing,  and  want  of 
practice  irt  coloring  from  nature.  The  Cave 
method  is  used  to  some  extent,  but  far  from 
generally.  This  consists  in  tracing  outlines 
of  fiat  or  solid  objects  through  a  thin  gauze, 
and  then  transferring  the  drawing  to  paper, 
or  using  the  tracing  as  a  corrective  for  an 
actual  copy.  But  this  method  requires  care- 
ful custody  of  the  gauzes  and  few  pupils. 
Therefore  it  is  not  fitted  to  the  wants  of  our 
common  schools. 

The  German  system  makes  clearness  of 
line,  balance  of  form,  and  cleanliness  of 
workmanship  a  necessary  accomplishment. 
The  outlines  vary  in  thickness,  being  made 
heavier  on  the  shaded  side,  and  is  a  pleasant 
medium  between  the  even  lines  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  and  the  utter  absence  of  all  out- 
line in  the  French.  Studies  of  light  and 
shade  with  point  and  stump  work  are  used, 
but  the  exercises  are  more  carefully  worked 
than  the  French.  Both  the  German  and 
the  French  schools  are  very  fortunate  in 
possessing  every  appliance,  and  splendid  ex- 
amples for  the  study  of  art,  and  in  a  great 
measure  the  splendid  excellencies  of  the 
schools  are  owing  to  such  collections  and  to 
the  nominal  cost  of  examples  and  practice. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  German  course 
is  its  thoroughness  in  the  study  of  the  me- 
chanical department  of  drawing,  /.  ^.,  plane 
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and  solid  geometry,  perspective  and  projec- 
tioD,  which  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
models  are  uiade  to  illustrate  the  drawings, 
instead  of  the  common  method  of  making 
drawings  illustrate  the  mo'dels.  This  model- 
ing of  every  design  and  drawing  is  the  fea- 
ture of  the  German  system;  still,until  we  can 
command  the  examples  so  profusely  distri- 
buted throughout  the  German  schools,  and 
the  thoroughness  of  German  teachers,  this 
method  cannot  be  indulged  in  by  us. 

The  building  up  of  the  English  system  has 
taken  many  years  of  patient  toil  and  obser- 
vation to  accomplish,  the  schools  of  design 
dating  from  '36.  It  has  been  constructed 
out  of  the  best  points  of  the  German,  French, 
Belgian  and  Swiss  systei^is,  and  no  other 
nation  can  show  such  a  grand  roll  of  honor 
as  the  English,  arising  from  its  technical 
education.  In  every  other  nation  science 
and  art  have  had  separate  places  of  abode, 
and  sometimes  science  has  led,  sometimes 
art,  but  in  England  they  have  grown  up 
together,  dependent  on  and  helping  each 
other,  and  aside  from  the  means,  the  Eng- 
lish led  the  world  in  the  Vienna  exhibition 
of  1873. 

The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.  This  ad- 
ministration wisely  began  with  art  in  the 
common  schools,  knowing  full  well  that 
although  scientific  axioms  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  moderate  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects  of  a  common  education,  yet  the 
sooner  a  child  commences  to  draw,  the  bet- 
ter. There  are  four  agencies  for  industrial 
art  education,  viz. :  i.  A  museum  of  indus- 
trial master-pieces  and  celebrated  paintings. 
2.  A  national  training-school  for  art- masters 
in  the  same  building  as  the  museum,  thus 
giving  ample  opportunity  for  thorough  study 
of  the  best  examples  of  industrial  art,  ancient, 
mediaeval  and  modern.  3.  A  traveling  mu- 
seum for  exhibition  in  the  provinces,  which 
circulates  good  specimens  of  industrial  art, 
books  and  paintings,  to  local  schools.  4. 
Examination  and  supervision  of  all  grades 
of  art  instruction,  and  this  is  so  methodical 
that  the  art  examinations  are  held  on  the 
same  day  and  hour  all  over  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Art  instruction  is  divided  into  three 
grades  progressing  in  difficulty,  and  called 
the  First,  Second  and  Third  grades.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  give  instruction  in  any 
one  grade  unless  properly  qualified  and 
certiticated,  and  when  thus  qualified,  etc., 
the  government  recognizes  their  qualifica- 


tions by  paying  a  sum  of  money  for  each 
successful  examination  passed  by  the  pupils 
of  these  certificated  teachers. 

The  First  Grade,  which  I  shall  most  par- 
ticularly describe,  as  it  bears  directly  on 
our  wants  at  the  present  time,  is  that  given 
in  the  day-schools  to  all  children,  boys  and 
girls  alike,  commencing  in  the  infant 
schools.  The  lessons  are  given  by  the  reg- 
ular common-school  teachers,  who  must 
have  passed  a  successful  examination  in  the 
Second  Grade,  The  drawings  are  all  in 
outline;  the  free-hand,  the  model  and  the 
geometrical.  The  pupils  copy  at  first  from 
a  drawing  of  large  size  made  by  the  teacher 
on  the  blackboard.  This  drawing  is  always 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  and 
the  best  method  of  drawing  is  shown  them. 
Of  course  the  drawings  are  very  simple  to 
begin  with,  the  division  into  equal  parts  of 
right  lines  and  curves,,  how  to  test  the 
amount  of  curve,  balancing  straight  lines 
and  curves,  enlarging  and  diminishing 
drawings,  drawing  from  memory  the  object 
or  drawing  last  made,  etc.  Small  prizes, 
in  the  shape  of  helps  to  art  are  given  to 
successful  pupils.  The  examinations  in 
this  grade  are  for  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  are  held  annually  in 
March. 

The  Second  Grade  subjects  are  the  same 
as  the  First  Grade,  but  of  a  more  advanced 
stage,  and  comprise  perspective,  both  par- 
allel and  angular.  This  is  the  grade  in 
which  the  teachers  of  national  schools  are 
certificated.  Blackboard  drawing  from 
memory  is  also  added,  and  the  elements  of 
design.  All  drawings  in  this  grade  are  in 
outline,  although  a  great  many  teachers 
draw  and  shade  from  the  cast  and  the  liv- 
ing model,  and  paint  in  monochrome,  in 
water  colors  and  in  oil,  and  model  with 
considerable  force. 

The  Third  Grade  is  intended  for  art- mas- 
ters or  teachers  of  schools  of  art  as  distin- 
guished from  the  national  or  common 
schools.  It  embraces  every  subject  in  the 
higher  walks  of  painting,  design  and  sculp- 
ture, etc.  Already  there  are  41 7  art-masters 
and  mistresses  who  teach  in  IT9  schools  of 
art  with  21,141  pupils,  all  studying  the 
higher  branches  of  art. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  English  system 
has  (or  its  foundation  outline  drawing  in 
pencil,  and  until  the  pupil  gets  over  this 
stage,  he  does  not  advance.  From  the 
earliest  attempt  in  a  national  school  to  the 
elementary  works  in  schools  of  art  all  is 
outline,  and  it  is  a  net  through  which  every 
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pupil  must  pass.  Having  once  passed  this 
severe  course,  the  practice  is  not  unlike  the 
French  plan,  with  this  exception,  the  Eng- 
lish pupil  is  not  allowed  to  use  the  stump 
until  he  has  made  considerable  progress 
with  the  charcoal  point.  The  German  and 
the  English  systems  differ  but  little ;  per- 
haps the  German  system  is  more  thorough 
in  its  mechanical  drawing,  and  less  so  in 
its  outline  drawing. 

And  now  to  sum  up.  The  French  system 
is  not  adapted  to  our  wants,  because  it  is 
too  far  advanced  for  our  common  schools ; 
nor  can  we  obtain,  except  at  an  immense 
outlay,  the  copies  that  would  be  necessary 
to  supply  all  the  schools,  nor  can  we  com- 
mand teachers  of  drawing  who  must  have 
had  very  considerable  experience  in  drawing 
and  in  teaching.  And  for  a  reason  more 
cogent  than  all  others,  it  ignores  outline 
drawing,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
design. 

The  German  system  lacks  thoroughness 
in  outline  drawing,  which  is  all  we  can  ex- 
pect from  our  common  schools.  In  all 
other  things  there  is  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  German  and  the  English. 
The  French  system  of  work  in  chalk  and 
stump  is  very  preferable  at  first  for  a  night 
school  for  the  training  of  artisans  who  have 
never  drawn. 

The  three  best  points  we  can  adopt  from 
the  systems  mentioned,  are  the  chalk  and 
stump  from  the  French,  the  mechanical 
drawing,  with  models  to  illustrate,  from  the 
German,  and  the  outline  drawing  from  the 
English. 

I  have  drawn  attention  to  this  because  so 
many  theorists  have  called  for  the  French 
method,  when  it  is  evident  they  have  never 
been  in  a  French  art  school,  nor  have  they 
studied  the  method  they  advocate  and  the 
wants  of  this  country.  Surrounded  as  the 
French  are  with  art  in  all  its  magnificence, 
such  a  thing  as  false  taste  in  art  is  almost  an 
impossibility.  We  are  not  so  blessed  as  yet. 
Our  system  must  be  peculiarly  American, 
not  English,  not  German,  not  French ;  still 
we  may  learn  from  them.  I  speak  impar- 
tially when  I  say  that  my  experience,  having 
seen  all  tried  in  England  and  in  their  own 
schools,  is  in  favor  of  the  English.  As  a 
scheme  of  art  education,  it  comprehends  all 
the  necessities  of  child,  of  student,  or  of 
artisan,  because  it  is  progressive  and  pro- 
vides for  the  professional  training  of  art- 
masters  in  a  more  thorough  manner  than 
any  other  nation.  Still  it  is  not  altogether 
suitable  to  America,  and  I  have  great  faith 


that  if  the  system  be  advised  by  practical 
men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  methods 
already  in  use  and  the  necessities  of  the 
United  States,  especially  of  our  own  State, 
our  system  will  be  superior  to  any  other  in 
the  world. 

TEACHER  AND  PARENT. 


THEIR  OFFICE  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OF  TEACHING. 


BY  E.  SCHNEIDER. 


MUCH  has  been  said  in  the  pages  of  the 
School  Journal,  to  the  teacher,  about 
the  nature  and  duties  of  his  office  \  little  has 
ever  been  said  to  the  parents.     Allow  me, 
therefore,  to  say  something  to  both.    My 
experience  and  age  claim,  I  think,  a  little 
of  their  attention ;  at  least  so  much  of  it,  as 
will  enable  them  to  learn  whether  I  have 
something  to  say  worthy  of  their  attention. 
And  why  should   you  parents  not  listen, 
when  addressed  in  regard  to  that  which  is 
very  near   your  own  hearts ;   that  which  has 
reference  to  the  future  happiness  of  your 
own  children  ?    All  your  toils,  and  the  great 
burden  of  your  anxieties  have  more  or  less 
reference  to  the  future  of  those  whom  you 
love  so  tenderly,  and  with  a  fervor  that  can 
burn  in  a  parent's  heart  only.     This  being 
so,  you  ought  also  to  feel  greatly  concerned 
in  regard  to  the  views,  feelings  and  princi- 
ples of  those  into  whose  hands  you  have 
placed  so  much  of  your  children's  future 
welfare.     For,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a 
teacher  who  enters  upon  his  duties  with  a 
proper  spirit,  and  who  is  capable  of  under- 
standing ihe  high  and  commanding  position 
he  occupies,  and  who  is  willing  to  yield  his 
powerfully  pursuasive  influence  in  favor  of 
the  future  happiness  of  those  entrusted  to 
his  care,  can  accomplish  far  more  than  is 
generally  supposed.     There    is  sonaething 
else,  besides  the  regular  lessons,  that  mould 
and  shape  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  child 
during  school  days.     That   glowing  enthu- 
siasm, that  earnest  manner,  the  zeal  and  sin- 
cerity, the  fidelity  and  unceasing  toil,  the 
kind  and  helping  hand,   the   encouraging 
word  spoken  at  the  proper  time,  and  with 
feeling  of  earnestness ;  all  these  things  seen 
in  the  teacher,  and  seen  and  appreciated  by 
the  pupil,  as  they  can  be  by  no  one  else, 
leave  an  impression  upon   the  mind  and 
heart   that  will  be  carried   to  the  grave, 
though  the  pupil  should  live  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  years.  The  teacher  being  there- 
fore able  to  give  such  a  happy  direction  to 
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the  human  mind,  how  important  is  it  that 
parents  and  school  directors  exercise  great 
judgment  in  selecting  teachers  who  are  to 
guide  and  direct  the  little  foot-steps  of  those 
who  are  to  be  taught. 

And  how  great  and  widely  blessed  are  the 
results  of  that  teacher  who  is  truly  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  his  work.  I  would 
not  exchange  the  position  of  a  useful  in- 
structor for  the  robe  of  a  Prince,  or  for  the 
sceptre  of  the  proudest  monarch  that  sits 
upon  any  European  throne.  To  enjoy  ^he 
satisfaction  of  having  led  many  by  the  hand 
in  their  school-boy  days,  and  directed  their 
minds  into  habits  of  thinking  that  led  them 
successfully  into  elevated  and  honorable 
paths  of  life,  affords  greater  consolation 
than  the  most  royal  honors  the  world  can 
give.  "  *Tis  trye,  the  career  of  the  teacher 
does  not  lead  to  distinction  or  to  wealth. 
It  is  not  brilliant,  but  it  leads  to  something 
better  than  distinction — to  tha[  heart-felt 
honor  and  affectionate  respect  of^ those  who 
feel  that  they  have  been  made  wiser  and 
better  by  its  influence.  Few  men,  in  their 
old  age,  are  looked  upon  with  such  reveren- 
tial regard  as  faithful  and  intelligent  teach- 
ers." '*I  often  conversed,"  says  an  appre- 
ciative writer,  "with  a  gray-haired  man, 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive,  when 
quite  a  child,  instruction  from  a  man  of 
learning  and  polished  manners,  and  noble 
character ;  and  though  he  had  been  much 
in  society,  and  had  seen  familiarly  all  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  day,  he  still 
looked  back  upon  his  good  old  teacher,  as 
the  model  of  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a 
finished  gentleman,  and  that  there  was  no 
one  for  whom  he  had  higher  respect  than 
he  cherished  for  the  memory  of  that  noble 
teacher.'*  Is  not  such  remembrance  as  this 
higher  and  more  enduring  reward  than  the 
remembrance  of  popular  favor  ? 

Although  the  teacher's  business  is  such  a 
noble  work,  and  if  properly  managed  pro- 
duces such  important  results,  yet  few,  even 
of  those  who  take  upon  themselves  the  name 
of  teacher  are  conscious  of  this  fact,  or  even 
care  to  feel  the  truth  of  it.  Therefore,  the 
number  of  those  who  are  eminently  success- 
ful as  teachers  is  very  small. 

The  art  of  communicating  knowledge  and 
of  awakening,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  taught,  an  interest  in  the  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  may  be  directed,  is 
certainly  possessed  by  only  a  few.  But  it  is 
also  equally  true  that  this  natural  talent  is 
often  not  cultivated  sufficiently  by  those  . 
who  possess  it.     And,  although  the  act  of) 


I  imparting  knowledge,  if  properly  commu- 
nicated, is  as  agreeable  to  him#rho  teaches 
as  is  the  reception  of  it  to  him  who  learns, 
yet  how  often  does  it  happen  that  this 
pleasure  is  experienced  neither  by  pupil  nor 
teacher !  Any  one  who  does  not  understand 
or  love  his  profession,  whatever  it  may  be, 
ought  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  not  in  his 
proper  element,  and  that  consequently  he 
can  give  no  satisfaction  either  to  others  or 
to  himself.  All  are  fitted  for  some  one  or 
other  position  in  life,  and  before  entering 
on  their  career,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one 
to  consider  well  what  position  or  what  pro- 
fession may  suit  him  best.  And  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  though  one  in  which  such 
dear  and  tender  interests  are  at  stake,  is 
nevertheless  more  frequently  chosen  with- 
out a  careful  consideration  of  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  fit  one  for  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  than  any  other  position 
in  life.  Therefore,  this  business,  though 
like  all  other  professions,  having  its  peculiar 
advantages  and  pleasures,  has,  nevertheless, 
not  many  in  it  possessing  the  power  and 
capacity  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  these 
pleasures.  How  seldom  even  is  the  fact 
understood  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
by  the  teacher  is  to  find  the  avenues  which 
reach  the  heart,  as  well  as  those  which  reach 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Very  few  teachers 
ever  think  of  this,  and  hence  their  success 
can  never  be  equal  to  their  expectations. 

The  act  of  acquiring  knowledge  produces 
supreme  pleasure ;  and  in  every  period  of 
life,  in  childhood  as  well  as  in  manhood, 
this  pleasure  can  be  enjoyed.  The  child  is 
equally  as  well  pleased  to  learn  something 
which  he  did  not  know  before,  as  is  the 
man  of  age.  But  this  pleasure  is  produced 
by  an  actual  communication  of  knowledge 
and  not  by  dull  verbiage.  If  a  teacher  is  at 
a  loss  how  to  account  for  a  scholar's  indif- 
ference, while  he  is  attempting  to  teach, 
let  him  ask  himself  whether  this  indifference 
does  not  proceed  from  a  cause  that  may  lie 
in  himself?  And  if  he  cannot  find  the  true 
cause  of  it,  and  therefore  cannot  remove  it, 
let  him  not  allow  his  displeasure  and  disap- 
pointment to  expend  themselves  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  innocent  pupils,  by  calling 
them  numsculls  or  blockheads.  It  is  very 
often  true,  that  in  such  a  case  the  teacher  is 
the  more  stupid  of  the  two. 

Music,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  and  even 
the  commoner  forms  of  artistic  expression,  are  now 
judged  by  severer  methods  than  ever  before,  and  year 
by  year  the  public  taste  becomes  more  critical  and 
more  exacting, 
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BY  PROF.  EDWARD  BROOKS. 


IV. — ARITHMETICAL  ANALYSIS. 

ARITHMETICAL  Analysis  is  the  process  of  de- 
veloping the  relation  and  properties  of  numbers 
by  a  comparison  of  them  through  their  relation  to 
the  unit.  All  numbers  consist  of  an  aggregation  of 
units,  or  are  so  many  times  the  single  thine ;  and 
hence  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  unit.  This  re- 
lation the  mind  immediately  apprehends  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  number  itself.  From  this  evident  relation 
to  the  unit,  all  numbers  may  be  readily  compared 
with  each  other,  and  their  properties  and  relations 
discovered.  Let  us  examine  the  process  a  little  more 
in  detail 

Unit  the  Basis, — The  basis  of  this  analysis  is  the 
Unit.  The  Unit  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  idea 
of  arithmetic.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  numbers,  a 
number  being  a  repetition  of  the  Unit,  or  a  collection 
of  units  of  the  same  kind.  The  relation  of  a  num- 
ber to  the  Unit,  or  of  the  Unit  to  a  number,  is  conse- 
quently immediately  seen  from  the  conception  of  a 
number  itself.  The  collection  is  immediately  seen 
to  be  so  many  times  the  Unit,  or  the  Unit  such  a 
part  of  the  collection.  The  importance  of  the  Unit, 
as  the  basis  of  the  comparison  of  numbers,  is  thus 
apparent.  Integers,  may  be  readily  compared  with 
each  other,  through  their  relation  to  the  fundamental 
element  out  of  which  they  are  formed. 

A  Unit  is  oneoi  the  several  things  considered,  and, 
since  a  fraction  is  a  number  of  equal  parts  of  a  Unit, 
it  is  seen  that  we  have  a  second  class  of  units  which 
we  may  call  fractional  units.  These  two  classes  of 
units  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Unit  and  the  frac- 
tional Unit.  A  number  of  fractional  units  give  rise 
to  a  class  of  numbers  called  fractions.  The  same 
principle  of  comparison  obtains,  in  the  comparison 
of  these  as  in  the  comparison  of  integral  numbers. 
K  fractional  Unit  being  one  of  several  equal  parts 
of  the  Unit,  its  rel.ition  to  the  latter  is  simple  and 
immediately  apprehended.  We  can  thus  compare 
^i^er^ni  fractional  units  by  their  relation  to  the  Unit, 
as  we  did  integral  numbers  by  their  relation  to  it. 
The  comparison  of  fractions,  which  at  first  might 
have  seemed  difficult,  thus  becomes  simpl%and  easy. 

From  this  consideration  we  are  enabled  to  see  the 
importance  of  the  Unit  in  the  process  of  arithmetical 
analysis.  As  the  basis  of  numbers,  it  becomes  the 
basis  of  reasoning  with  numbers.  We  compare  num- 
ber with  number,  or  fraction  with  fraction,  by  their 
intermediate  relation  to  the  Unit.  The  ynit  thus  be 
comes  the  stepping-stone  of  the  rea^oiiing  process, 
the  central  point  around  which  the  circle  of  logic 
revolves. 

Comparison  of  Integers  — Numbers  are  compared, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  by  their  relations  to 
the  Unit.  In  the  comparison  of  numbers,  the  rela- 
tion between  them  is  not  immediately  apprehended, 
but  knowing  the  relation  that  each  sustains  to  the 
Unit,  we  can  ascertain  their  relation  to  each  other 
by  this  simple  intermediate  relation.  To  illustrate 
this,  suppose  we  wish  to  compare  any  two  numbers, 
as  3  and  5 ;  let  the  problem  be  :  "  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  3  to  5  ?"  or  "  3  is  what  part  of  5  ?"  We 
would  reason  thus:  One  is  I  fifth  of  5,  and  if  one  is 
I  fifth  of  5,  3,  which  is  three  times  one^  is  three  times 
I  fifth,  or  3  fifths  of  5.  Hence,  3  is  3  fifths  of  5 .  In 
this  example  we  cannot  compare  3  directly  with  5. 
we  therefore   make  the   comparison   indirectly,  by 


considering  their  intermediate  relation  to  the  Unit, 
which  is  readily  apprehended.  Again,  take  the 
problem :  "  If  3  times  a  number  is  12,  whit  is  5 
times  the  number?"  Here,  it  maybe  remarked,  3 
times  the  number  is  the  known  quantity,  and  5  times 
the  number  is  the  unknown  quantity,  which  we  wish 
to  find  by  comparing  it  with  the  known  quantity. 
How  shall  we  make  this  comparison,  and  thus  pass 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ?  We  cannot  com- 
pare them  directly t  since  the  relation  between  them 
is  not  readily  perceived;  we  must  compare  them 
indirectly  by  means  of  their  relation  to  the  Unit. 
The  process  of  reasoning  is  as  follows :  If  3  times  a 
number  is  12,  once  the  number  is  »<^  of  12,  or  4 ;  and 
if  once  a  number  is  4  five  times  the  number  is  5 
times  4  or  20.  Thus  we  readily  pass  from  three 
times  the  number  to  five  times  the  number — from  the 
known  to  the  unknown — first  passing  from  three  to 
one,  and  then  from  one  to  five.  In  the  same  mmner 
all  numbers  may  be  compared  with  each  other,  their 
relation  being  determined  by  this  intermediate  rela- 
tion to  One,  the  Unit,  the  basis  of  all  numbers. 

Comparison  of  Fractions. — Fractions  are  also  com- 
pared by  means  of  their  relation  to  the  Unit.  .A. 
Fraction  is  a  number  of  fractional  units.  The  frac- 
tional Unit  is  one  of  several  equal  parts  of  the  Unit ; 
hence  the  relation  between  it  and  the  Unit  is  simple 
and  readily  perceived.  When  we  have  a  number  of 
fractional  units — that  is  a  Frai:tion — in  comparing 
it  to  the  Unit,  we  must  first  pass  from  the  number  of 
fractional  units  to  the  fractional  Unit  itself,  and  then 
from  the  fractional  Unit  to  the  Unit,  From  this  we 
can  readily  pass  to  a  number^  or  to  any  other  frac- 
tional Unit^  and  then  to  any  number  of  such  frac- 
tional Units,  that  is,  to  any  fraction.  This  will  be 
more  clearly  seen  by  its  application  to  a  problem . 

Take  the  problem.  «*  If  J  of  a  number  is  24  what 
is  J  of  the  number  ?"  We  reason  thus  :  If  /a^^j-thirds 
of  a  number  is  24,  0»^-third  of  the  number  is  J  of 
24,  or  12,  and  three  thirds,  or  once  the  number,  is  3 
times  12,  or  36.  If  once  the  number  is  '^,  one  fourth 
of  the  number  is  J  of  36,  or  9 ;  and  Mr^^-fourths  of 
the  number  is  3  times  9,  or  27.  In  this  problem  wc 
compare  the  two  fractions,  {  and  |,  by  passing  from 
/z&(7-thirds  down  to  <7ff^-third,  then  rising  up  to  the 
Unit,  then  passing  down  to  one  fourth,  and  then  up 
to  three  fourths.  In  other  words,  we  pass  from  a 
number  of  fractional  units  to  the  fractional  unit, 
then  to  the  Unit,  then  to  another  fractional  unit,  znd, 
then  to  a  number  of  those  fractional  units.  We  first 
go  down,  then  up, .then  down  again,  and  then  up 
again  to  the  required  point. 

Another  excellent  example  of  this  method  of  com- 
parison is  given  in  the  solution  of  the  following  prob- 
lem :  What  is  the  relation  of  §  to  |  ?  Here  |  is  the 
basis  of  comparison  with  which  it  is  required  to  com- 
pare f .  This  relation  cannot  be  immediately  seen, 
but  it  can  readily  be  determined  by  the  method  of 
analysis.  The  solution  is  as  follows :  One-MiYi  is 
}  of  |,  and  if  ^«^-fifth  is  J  of  |,/f»^- fifths,  or  One,  is 
5  limes  J,  or  f  of  |.  If  One  is  J  of  |,  wnr -third  is  } 
of  J,  or  ^j  of  i,  and  /2&^  thirds  is  2  times  ^y,  or  | ; 
hence  f  is  J  o\^.  In,  this  problem  we  see  the  same 
law  of  comparison,  and  this  law  runs  through  the 
entire  subject. 

Having  given  this  general  idea  of  the  process,  I 
will  state  the  several  simple  cases  of  arithmetical 
analysis,  and  illustrate  the  process  of  thought  by 
means  of  a  diagram  The  central  relation  of  the 
Unit  to  the  thought  process,  and  the  transition/ivjw 
the  Unit  and  to  the  Unit,  will  be  readily  seen. 
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Case  I. —  To  pass  from  the  Unit  to  any  number. 
Take  the  problem :  If  I  apple  costs  3  cents,  what 
will  4  apples  cost  ?  The  solution  is 
as  follows  :  If  I  apple  costs  3  cents 
4  appples,  which  are  four  times  I 
apple,  will  cost  4  times  3  cents,  or  12 
cents.  In  this  problem  the  mind 
starts  at  the  Unit  A,  and  ascends  4 
steps  to  B. 

Case  II. —  To  pass  from  any  number  to  the  Unit, 
Take  the  problem :     If  4  apples  cost  12  cents,  what 
will  I  apple  cost  ?    The  solution  is  as  follows :  If  4 
apples  cost  12  cents,  i  apple  which     B 
is  I  fourth  of  4  apples,  will  cost  one    j-j 
fourth  of  12  cents,  or  3  cents.     In 
this  problem  the  mind  starts  at  the 
number  4,  four  steps  above  the  ba- 
sis, and  steps  down  to  the  Unit,  or 
basis  of  numbers. 

Case  III. — To  pass  from  a  number  to  a  number. 
Take  the  problem :  If  3  apples  cost  15  cents,  what 
will  4  apples  cost?  The  solution  is:  If  3  apples 
cost  15  cents,  i  apple  will  cost  J<  of  15  cents,  or  5 
cents,  and  4  apples  will  cost  4  times  5  cents,  or  20 
cents!  In  this  case  we  are  to  pass  from  the  collec- 
tion three  to  the  collection  four.  In  comparing 
three  and  four^  their  relation  is  not  readily  seen,  but 
knowing  the  relation  of  three  to  the  Unit^  and  of  the 
Unit  io  four,  ^9^  make  the  transition  from  three  to 
fmr  by  passing  through  the  C/nit.  This  may  be 
illustrated  as  follows :  Suppose  one  standing  at 
A,  and  wishing  to  pass 
over  to  C.      Unable  to   A 

Li 
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Unit. 


Step  directly  from  A  to 
C,  he  first  steps  down 
to  the  starting  point,  B, 
and  then  ascends  to  C. 
So  in  comparing  num- 
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bers,  when  we  cannot  pass  directly  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  we  go  down  to  the  Unit,  or  starting-point 
of  numbers,  and  then  go  up  to  the  other  number. 
These  relations  are  intuitively  apprehended,  being 
presented  in  the  formation  of  numbers.  In  the  given 
problem  we  stand  three  steps  above  the  Unir,  and  we 
wish  to  go  four  steps  above  the  Unit.  To  do  this 
we  first  descend  the  three  steps,  and  then  ascend  the 
four  steps. 

Case  IV. —  To  pass  from  a  Unit  to  a  fraction. 
Take  the  problem ;  If  one  ton  of  hay  costs  ^8,  what 
will  )(  of  a^on  cost?  The  solution  is  as  follows  x 
If  ^^ton  of  hay  costs  ^8,  one-fourth  of  a  ton  will 
cost  ^  of  |8,  or  $2 ;  and  3  fourths  of  a  ton  will  cost 
3  times  I2,  or  |6. 

In  this  problem  we  pass     A 
from  the  ^«//to  ih^  fourth,  \  Unit  |  C 

one  of  the  equal  divisors  | 
of  the  Unit,  and  then  to  a  1 
collection  of  such  equal  di- 
vision. In  other  words, 
we  descend  from  the  inte- 
gral Unit  to  the  fractional  Unit,  and  then  ascend 
among  the  fractional  units.  It  is  as  if  we  were  stand- 
ing at  A  and  wishing  to  pass  to  C ;  we  first  take 
four  steps  down  to  B,  and  then  three  steps  up  to  C, 
instead  of  trying  to  step  immediately  over  from  A  to  C. 

Case  V  .---To  pass  from  a  fraction  to  a  Unit,  Take 
the  problem :  If  4^  of  a  ton  of  hay  cost  |6.  what 
will  one  ton  cost  ?  The  solution  is  as  follows :  If 
Mr^^-fourths  of  a  ton  of  hay  costs  $6,  one-foyxxih.  of  a 
ton  will  cost  y^  of  16,  or  $2\  and/;«r-fourths  of  a 
ton,  or  one  ton,  will  cost  4  times  $2,  or  |8. 
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In  this  problem  we  pass  from  a  collection  of  frac  • 
tional  units  to  the  fra^"  c 

tional  Unit,  and  then  to  the     ^  n/in 

integral  Unit.     It  is  as  if    — .  '    ""  ' 

we  were  standing  at  A  and  3  LL. 

wished  to  pa«  to  C.     We     I [ 

cannot  make  the  transition     j 

directly,  so  we  step  three 
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steps  down  to  B,  and^then /<?«/•  steps  up  to  C. 

dSE  VI. —  To  pass  from  a  fraction  to  a  fraction. 
Take  the  problem:  If  ^  of  a  number  is  1 5,  what  U 
4  fifths  of  the  number?  The  solution  is  af  follows: 
If  three  fourths  of  number  is  fifteen,  one-io\xtt\i  of 
the  number  is  )^  of  15.  or  5 ;  znAfour  fourths  of  the 
number,  or  once  the  number,  is  4  times  5,  or  20.  If 
the  number  is  20,  one  fifth  of  the  number  is  i  fifth  of 
30,  or  4 ;  and/^wr-fifths  of  the  number  is  4  times  4, 
or  16. 

In  this  problem  we  wish  to  compare  the  two  frac  • 
tions,  I  and  f.  but  since  we  cannot  perceive  the  rela- 
tion of  them  directly,  we  must  compare  them  through 
their  relation  to  the  Unit.  To  do  this  we  first  go 
from  three  fourths  to  <?«^-fourth,  then  from  <>»^-fourth 
to  the  Unit,  then  from  the  Unit  to  one-fifth,  and  then 
to  four-fifths.  In  other  words,  we  first  go  down 
from  the  collection  of  fractional  units  to  the  fractional 
Unit  and  then  up  to  the  integral  Unit ;  we  then  de- 
scend to  the  other  fractional  unit,  zxiA  then  ascend  to 
the  number  of  fractional  units  required.  It  is  as  if 
we  were  standing  at  A  and  wishing  to  pass  to  £,  we 
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cannot  step  directly  over  from  one  point  to  the  other 
so  we  pass  from  A  three  steps  down  to  B  then  four 
steps  up  to  C,  then  five  steps  down  to  D,  and  then 
four  steps  up  to  E. 

These  diagrams,  it  is  believed,  present  a  clear  illus- 
tration of  the  subject,  and  enable  one  to  understand 
the  process  of  thought  in  the  elementary  operations  of 
arithmetical  analysis.  The  Unit  is  thus  seen  to  lie 
at  the  basis  of  the  process,  the  mind  running  to  it 
and  from  it  in  the  comparison  of  numbers.  It  will 
be  remembered,  however,  that  these  are  merely  illus' 
trations,  and  are  not  designed  to  convey  a  complete 
idea  of  the  process  in  all  of  its  details.  This  can 
only  be  seen  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  process 
itself. 

Analysis  Syllogistic. — »The  process  of  arithmetical 
analysis  is  a  process  of  mediate  comparison,  and  is 
consequently  a  reasoning  process.  This  will  appear 
from  the  fact  that  it  may  be  presented  in  the  syllo- 
gistic form.  Take  the  simplest  case:  If  4  apples 
cost  12  cents,  what  will  5  apples  cost?  Expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  syllogism  we  have  the  following : 

The  cost  of  t  apple  is  ^  the  cost  of  4  apples. 

But,  ^  of  the  cost  of  4  apples  is  "%  of  la  cents,  or  3  cents  ; 

Hence  the  cost  of  z  apple  is  3  cents. 

The  cost  of  five  apples  is  5  times  the  cost  of  z  apple ; 

But,  5  timss  the  cose  of  z  apple  is  5  times  3  cents,  or  15 Cents 

Hence,  the  cost  of  five  apples  is  15  cents. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  process  of  analysis  is  purely 
syllogistic,  and  is,  consequently,  a  reasoning  process. 
It  is  not  usually  presented  in  the  syllogistic  form, 
since  it  would  be  too  stiflT  and  formal,  and  moreover 
would  be  more  difficult  for  the  young  pupil  to  under- 
stand. 
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Direct  Comparison. — The  comparison  of  numbers,  \ 
so  far  explained,  is  indirect  and  mediate,  through  their 
re  lation  to  the  Unit.     After  becoming  familiar  with 
th  is  process,  the  mind  begins  to  perceive  the  relations 
between  numbers  themselves,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
reason  by  comparing  the  numbers  directly  instead  of 
employing  their  intermediate  relations  to  the  common 
basis.     To  illustrate,  take  the  problem :  If  3  apples 
cost  10  cents,  what  will  6  apples  cost?      We  may 
reason  thus:  If  3  apples  cost   10  cents,  6  apples, 
which  are  two  times  3  apples,  will  cost  two  times  lO 
cents,  or  20  cents.      Primarily  we  would  have  gone 
to  the  Unit, finding  the  cost  of  one  apple;  but  now 
we  may  omit  this  and  compare  the  numbers  directly. 
With  integral  numbers  this  direct  comparison  is 
simple  and  easy ;  but  with  fractions  it  is  much  more 
complicated  and  difficult.     Thus,  if  ^  of  a  number 
is  20,  it  is  difficult  to  see  directly  that  \  of  the  num- 
ber is  {of  20 ;  that  is,  that  the  relation  of  4 to  }  is  ■}  ; 
hence,  though  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  direct 
relation  of  integral  numbers,  it  will  be  found  much 
simpler  to  compare  fractions  by  their  intermediate 
relations  to  the  Unit. 


LIGHT  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 


ONE  of  the  soundest  thinkers  and  most 
efficient  school  officers  in  New  Eng- 
land is  Henry  F.  Harrington,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts.  From  his  late  report 
we  take  two  extracts  found  below,  concern- 
ing points  in  school  management  of  much 
interest. 

EXPLANATIONS   IN   ARITHMETIC. 

While  thus  engaged,  my  attention  was  arrested,  as 
never  before,  by  the  character  of  the  recitations  in 
Arithmetic.  I  found  that  more  than  half  the  time 
of  those  recitations  was  spent  in  explanations  of  the 
abstract  theory  of  numbers  and  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  arithmetical  work  was  to  be  performed  ; 
and  in  effi>rts  to  make  the  scholars  understand  them. 
This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  requisites  of  the 
Manual,  which,  following  the  lead  of  public  opinion, 
enjoins  it  on  the  teachers  to  train  scholars  so  that  they 
may  be  ab^.e  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation  of  all 
the  work  they  may  do.  Then  I  was  led  to  make  inqui- 
ries how  far  these  elaborated  and  reiterated  explana- 
tions of  processes  were  of  advantage ;  how  many 
remembered  them,  giving  evidence  that  they  had 
sunk  into  their  minds  and  been  added  to  their  stores 
of  intelligence.  And  from  the  united  grammar  corps 
of  teachers,  with  scarce  an  exception,  came  the  em- 
phatic response  that  such  instruction  is  a  waste  of 
time ;  that  the  philosophy  of  the  processes  of  arith- 
metical work  is  almost  invariably  beyond  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  scholars  at  the  time  when  those  processes 
are  necessary  for  their  practice  and  advancement. 
For  no  matter  how  thoroughly  it  may  be  explained, 
it  is  sp>eedily  forgotten  by  the  great  majority. 

I  subsequently  made  careful  tests  of  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  and  was  surprised  to  find  in  what 
an  intellectual  muddle  many  of  our  scholars  exhib- 
ited themselves  to  be  on  the  points  in  question,  even 
those  in  the  high  school.  And  I  discovered  this  fact 
also,  the  importance  of  which  was  not  lost  upon  me, 
that  the  most  were  not  able  to  work  out  on  their 
slates,  promptly  and  correctly,  the  problems  which 


might  be  given  to  them.  Then  I  reflected  that  since 
this  slate  work — this  practical  evidence  that  their 
minds  can  readily  grasp  the  conditions  of  a  problem, 
and  have  learned  to  apply  processes  rapidly  and  cor- 
rectly to  its  solution,  is.  after  all,  the  chief  source  of 
the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Arithmetic, 
whether  as  regards  mental  discipline,  ability  to  pot 
the  faculties  down  to  hard,  methodical,  thorough 
work,  or  the  practical  uses  of  the  study  in  after  life, 
it  would  be  far  better  that  the  effort  wasted  upon  the 
explanation  of  processes  should  cekse,  and  the  time 
thus  gained  be  divided  between  an  tncrea.>ed  amount 
of  good,  faithful  slate  work  and  the  studies  which 
are  now  clamoring  for  due  attention. 

Then  I  sought  information  as  to  the  state  of  things 
in  this  connection  in  other  communities ;  and  learned 
that  in  other  high  schools,  even  where  the  s)'stems 
of  instruction  maintain  the  best  reputation,  it  is 
found,  just  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  our  own, 
that  the  tnajority  of  scholars  do  not  profit  by  the  ex- 
planations which  are  elaborated  at  such  an  expense 
of  effort  and  time  in  the  grammar  schools;  that 
they  retain  no  clear,  intelligent  memory  of  them. 
The  companion  fact  in  relation  to  slate  work,  which 
has  been  noticed  in  connection  with  our  own  high 
school,  was  fully  paralleled  in  these  others.  For  I 
was  told  that  sufficient  slate  work  to  make  the  schol- 
ars ready,  accurate,  and  trustworthy  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  study,  had  been  sacrificed  in  this 
abortive  attempt  to  teach  them  its  philosophy ;  and  so 
neither  was  successful. 

Pursuing  my  investigations  still  further,  I  learned 
to  my  surprise  that  in  Prussia,  wh;?re  the  schools  are 
strictly  regulated  by  the  Government,  the  teachers  of 
the  elementary  schools  are  forbidden  to  give  any  in- 
struction in  the  theory  of  numbers  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  processes  of  work  ;*  it  being  declared 
that  slate  work,  that  is  the  practical  application  of 
processes  to  problems,  is  the  method  of  most  advan- 
tage to  the  scholars  in  every  sense,  and  the  only 
method  for  which  time  can  be  spared. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  DAY. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  limit  my  remarks  in  this 
connection  to  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  school  studies  and  exercises  which  are 
considered  indispensable  at  the  present  day,  is  too 
great  to  be  properly  accomplished  in  the  prescribed 
number  of  school  hours,  and  not  to  discuss  at  all  the 
merits  of  the  ^question  as  to  the  proper  limits  of 
school  time.  For  so  many  unsettled  problems  of 
radical  importance  must  necessarily  have  place  in 
such  a  discussion,  that  I  could  do  them  no  sort  of 
justice  in  this  report.  Still,  as  I  have  made  stat^ 
ments  and  references  which  might  lead  to  miscon- 
ceptions of  my  position  on  this  vitally  momentous 
subject  I  will  express  my  convictions  as  to  one  or 
two  of  its  most  interesting  and  important  poinu. 

And,  first,  I  believe  with  emphasis,  so  far  as  the 
boys  in  our  schools  are  concerned,  provided  their 
studies  be  judiciously  regulated  and  intermingled, 
that  six  hours  daiiy  attendance  at  school  is  not  a 
moment  too  much  for  mind  or  body — no,  not  al- 
though in  addition  a  lesson  be  assigned  to  be  studied 
out  of  school  All  the  outcry  to  the  contrary, 
whether  proceeding  from  parents,  teachers  or  phjrsi- 
cians,  is  wholly  unsupported  by  facts.     Look  at  Ger- 

*Th.it  part  of  arithmetical  instruction  which  is  specifically 
termed  "  mental  arithmetic/'  is  expresslv  excluded  fromthe 
Prussian  schools,  as  it  deals  mainly  with  abstract  numbeis. 
The  government  "Regulations"  calf  it  "a  useless  fatlgu  e  ol 
the  brain." 
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many.  There  you  find  the  scholars  of  many  of  the 
elementary  and  all  the  secondary  schools  on  the 
stretch  of  severe  school  work  for  forty  hours  a 
week.  So  it  has  been  for  a  hundred  years.  And 
are  they  emasculated  thereby?  Is  their  virility 
sapped,  and  a  race  of  puny,  incapable  valetudina- 
rians ushered  to  manhood  with  every  (generation, 
bearing  awful  protest  against  the  crime  of  their  youth- 
ful mismanagement  ?  Let  the  products  of  German 
thought  reply,  the  miracles  of  the  age  for  thorough 
investigation,  subtle  analysis  and  profound  and  ex 
haustive  reasoning.  Let  Gravelotte  and  Sedan 
reply,  and  the  whole  campaign  of  which  they  were 
wonder-strokes  of  power — through  which  the  Ger- 
mans fought  with  an  endurance  so  patient  and  in- 
domitable, an  energy  so  untiring,  as  well  as  an 
"  dan  "  so  vivacious  and  vigorous,  as  to  extort  the 
admiration  of  the  world  and  place  them  in  the  fore- 
front of  ihe  nations  for  the  noblest  qualities  of 
national  life  and  character.  Look  at. our  own  New 
England.  In  most  of  her  schools,  for  centuries,  the 
scholars  have  been  confined  six  hours  a  day  and  have 
studied  additional  hours  at  home.  And^  did  the 
sturdy  regiments  which  left  her  borders  to  save  their 
country  in  the  late  civil  war,  pushing  on  undatinted, 
unbaffled,  to  victory,  through  exposures  and  trials 
seldom  exampled,  did  they  exhibit  the  characteris- 
tics of  an  enfeebled  and  deteriorating  race  ? 

Once  more,  study  the  life  tables  of  the  Insurance 
companies,  preparecf  with  the  utmost  care  in  the  in- 
terests of  pecuniary  gain,  and  therefore  to  be  trusted 
wherever  the  existence  of  errors  would  damage  those 
interests.  Those  tables  tell  us  that  there  has  been 
a  vast  increase  in  the  average  length  of  human  life 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  most  conspicuous  in 
those  countries  which  are  most  civilized,  and  in 
which  the  intellect  has  received  the  most  thorough  and 
universal  culture.  Is  not  such  testimony  conclusive  ? 
Is  there  any  hint  in  its  cheering  statistics  of  consti- 
tutions broken  through  overstudy,  and  damaged 
parents  entailing  their  weaknesses  on  offspring  who 
are  accumulating  fresh  injury  through  fresh  educa- 
tional outrages  ?  And  yet  again,  what  classes  in  the 
community,  as  proved  by  these  same  reliable  tables, 
are  the  longest  lived  ?  They  are  the  student  classes ; 
the  professional  men,  whose  youth  was  spent  in  men- 
tal delving,  and  whose  maturity  has  been  devoted  to 
tasking  intellectual  toil.  Yes;  the  good  God  is  con- 
sistent in  the  provisions  of  his  divine  wisdom.  He 
has  made  the  mind  of  man  to  be  his  noblest  posses- 
sion, and  in  admirable  conformity.  He  has  made  the 
thorough  culture  of  that  mind  productive  of  physical 
health  and  endurance  as  well  as  of  intelligence  and 
mental  power. 

Are  any  disposed  to  seize  on  the  admission  that 
we  have  too  many  studies  in  the  schools  for  the  time 
allowed  them,  as  proof  that  the  scholars  are  worn 
doy^n  with  an  overtasking  crowd  of  pursuits?  It 
would  be  an  unwarrantable  deduction.  Let  the 
limits  of  the  admission  be  carefully  noted.  The 
studies  are  too  many,  not  because  the  strength  of 
the  scholars  is  insufficient  for  them,  but  because 
they  are  crowded  into  too  narrow  a  space.  Most  of 
the  new  exercises  are  what  have  usually  been  called 
//«j/ studies  not  work  studies.  In  old  times,  if  a  boy 
with  artistic  tastes  was  caught  at  drawing  pictures  on 
his  slate  or  on  pajjer,  he  received  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles,  with  the  admonition  to  reserve  such  frol- 
icsome demonstrations  until  after  school  time.  If  a 
girl,  forgetting  herself,  hummed  a  tune,  she  too  was 
disciplined,  with  the  comment  that  such  a  plaything 


as  music  was  not  appropriate  to  the  school-room.  If 
a  mischievous  or  nervous  lad  indulged  in  saltatory  or 
brachial  gesticulations  to  work  off  his  superfluous 
energies,  he  was  forcibly  reminded  that  such  physical 
performances  had  nothing  to  do  with  study  and  must 
not  be  indulged  in  until  after  dismission.  And  oh, 
the  myriads  of  story  books  that  have  been  confiscated 
because  stealthily  read  after  the  lessons  had  been 
learned,  in  the  days  when  to  have  a  story  book  in 
school  was  to  commit  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins ! 
Yet  these  very  same  exercises.  Drawing,  Music, 
Gymnastics  and  the  reading  of  interesting  books, 
occupy  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  school  time ^  taking  the 
place  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  delving  and 
cramming  which  made  up  the  sum  total  of  the  old- 
style  education.  And  still  the  cry  goes  abroad  that 
the  school  children  are  fearfully  overworked ! 

I  have  been  discussing  this  topic  with  reference 
solely  to  the  boys  in  our  schools.  When  we  take  the 
other  sex  into  consideration,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  the  question  is  not  so  clear.  It  may  be  that 
girls  cannot  healthfully  endure  the  same  amount  of 
mental  effort  as  boys,  and  that  we  are  violating  the 
ordinations  of  nature  in  subjecting  them  to  the  same 
tasks.  In  Prussia,  the  girls  are  not  taught  in  the 
same  manner  nor  to  the  same  extent  as  the  boys,  on 
the  express  ground,  as  officially  proclaimed  and 
argued  by  the  Government,  that  their  physical  or- 
ganization does  not  justify  such  a  strain  upon  their 
powers ;  and  it  is  certain  that  where  complaints  are 
made  of  over-pressure  in  any  of  our  schools,  the 
alleged  victims  of  such  pressure  are  almost  invaria* 
bly  girls. 

But  before  we  assume  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  sexes 
have  unequal  power  of  mental  labor  and  endurance, 
it  must  be  determined  how  far  any  injurious  effects 
of  study  which  may  have  been  developed,  are  owing, 
not  to  study  in  itself,  but  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
centives under  the  spur  of  which  it  has  been  prose- 
cuted. Delicately  sensitive  in  their  feelings  as  com- 
pared with  the  boys,  and  ouick  to  respond  to  ap- 
peals made  to  their  love  of  approbation,  the  studi- 
ous girls  are  filled  with  eager  emulation  the  moment 
a  prize  is  offered  for  their  competition.  Their  effort 
becomes  painfully  intense.  They  strain  every  nerve 
in  the  contest,  a  restless  anxiety,  mean  while  morbidly 
preying  upon  and  diminishing  their  strength.  And 
in  those  localities  where  the  principle  of  emulation 
is  systematically  and  largely  employed  in  the  schools, 
where  examinations,  exhibitions,  festivals,  medals, 
and  other  details  of  competitive  machinery  are  cease- 
lessly pressing  home  their  exciting  stimuli,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  girls  must  be  fearfully  pernicious.  But  it 
is  a  reasonable  answer  to  an  argument  drawn  from 
such  premises,  that  the  noxious  stimuli  constitute  the 
nuisance  to  be  abated,  not  the  study  with  which  they 
have  been  improperly  connected. 


-♦- 


TEXT-BOOKS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  great  expense  to  parents  of  pupils 
in  our  public  schools*for  books,  caused 
in  part  by  frequent  changes  ordered  by  di- 
rectors, led  to  a  change  in  the  law,  so  that 
books  can  hereafter  be  changed  but  once  in 
three  years.  This  however  does  not  reduce 
the  cost  as  much  as  it  may  be  done,  if  books 
and  other  supplies  were  furnished  by  the 
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boards  of  directors,  at  the  wholesale  prices 
for  which  they  may  be  bought  in  quantity. 
Philadelphia  and  some  other  districts  have 
furnished  books  and  supplies  for  many  years. 

There  were  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1874,  by  the  annual  reports,  86,635 
pupils  in  all  belonging  to  the  public  schools. 
This  number  is  the  basis  for  the  apportion- 
ment ;  the  addition  of  a  whole  new  division, 
at  once,  say  50  pupils,being  the  only  case  in 
which  an  increase  is  allowed  for  any  school. 
Then  a  copy  of  each  book  used  in  that  di- 
vision, for  each  pupil  of  the  division,  is  fur- 
nished as  an  extra  allowance.  No  allowance 
is  made  for  some  pupils  leaving  school  and 
others  entering, — that  is,  for  a  larger  ^^whole 
number  attending,^*  during  the  year.  If  a 
school  of  four  divisions  had  180  pupils  Jan- 
uary ist,  and  it  increased  gradually  during 
the  year  to  230,  the  aggregate  amount  that 
the  principal  may  draw  will  not  be  increased. 
In  smaller  districts  than  Philadelphia,  the 
rule  need  not  be  so  inflexible. 

For  these  86,635  pupils  at  differing  rates, 
for  the  different  grades,  1^94,166.70  was  ap- 
propriated, out  of  the  whole  appropriation 
of  1 100,000.  By  division,  any  one  may  find 
that  less  than  |i. 08  7-10  per  pupil  is  the  cost 
on  the  average^  for  all  grades ;  from  the  high 
school,  where  a  set  of  books  for  iht  first  term 
of  eight  half-yearly  terms,  would  cost  about 
$i^j  with  additional  books  each  term,  down 
to  the  primary  schools,  with  pupils  six  years 
of  age. 

The  manner  of  calculating  the  amount 
that  may  be  drawn,  is  as  follows  :  Take  the 
case  of  a  large  ungraded  school,  called  in 
Philadelphia  a  consolidated  school,  of  180 
boys  and  220  girls,  400  in  all.  Books  wear 
out  faster  in  boys'  schools  than  in  those  for 
girls;  so  a  different  rate  is  allowed.  Prob- 
ably there  would  be  no  difference  if  there 
were  co-education  of  the  sexes,  as  else- 
where, but  the  difference  is  allowed  in  the 
consolidated  schools  also. 

180  2X  $1  1$ 1^207.00 

220  at    1.05 231.00  3438.00 

Two-thirds,  $292,  may  be  drawn  before  va- 
cation, most  of  it  at  once,  say  in  February. 
The  remaining  one-third,  1^146,  is  to  be 
drawn  after  vacation,  say  all  of  it  in  Septem- 
ber, in  one  requisition. 

The  books,  etc. ,  for  a  large  school  build- 
ing, are  packed  in  boxes  without  lids,  with 
holes  at  the  ends  for  handles,  and  taken  to 
their  destination  in  a  wagon.  The  small  in- 
termediate requisitions,  if  any,  are  not  de- 
livered free,  but  are  sent  for.  Blanks  for 
requisitions  are  furnished  ]    the  number  of 


dozens,  gross,  etc.,  of  articles,  the  price  per 
dozen,  &c.,  are  entered,  the  amounts  carried 
out  and  footed  up,  as  in  a  bill.  Every  book 
is  stamped,  on  the  title  page,  and  elsewhere 
inside,  **  Property  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Education,  ist  School  District,  Pennsylva- 
nia," before  it  leaves  the  rooms  of  the  board 
for  distribution.  The  teacher  must  use  judg- 
ment, and  must  keep  up  a  full  supply  of  all 
things  needed,  so  a  change  of  J)ooks  must 
be  gradual. 

The  case  above  may  be  considered,  except 
in  amount,  as  similar  to  most  of  those  in 
other  school  districts.  The  rate  is  above 
the  average  of  the  whole.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  if  there  were  no  stock  of  sup- 
plies on  hand  in  a  school  at  the  beginning 
of  a  year,  the  allowance  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient. It  was  formerly  too  small  for  the 
higher  grades;  it  is  now  sufficient  to  keep  all 
supplied,  and  to  introduce  new  boob,  if 
there  are  not  too  many  new  ones  required 
at  once.  A  district  commencing  the  plan 
might  need  a  larger  allowance  the  first  year, 
but  after  that  there  would  be  enough  at  a 
dollar  a  year  for  each  pupil,  or  supplies 
would  be  lost  or  wasted. 

Excluding  the  high  and  the  normal 
schopls,  the  rate  is  a  little  over  1 1.04  per 
pupil.  The  four  cents  may  be  considered  as 
paying  for  the  roll-books,  etc.,  for  the  whole 
school ;  leaving  one  dollar  for  each  pupil. 
In  1873,  the  rate  was  the  same,  $1  04;  in 
1872,  99 j^  cents  ;  in  1871,  95^  cents,  not 
including  high  and  normal  schools,  which 
were  not  fully  supplied  without  cost  to  pupils, 
1 2000  being  allowed  to  the  two  schools,  in- 
stead of  the  ^5,000  of  this  year,  j^rom  187 1 
to  1874  the  rate  per  pupil  for  grammar 
schools  has  been  raised ;  for  boys,  70  cents, 
for  girls,  75  cents.  Primary  schools  having 
money  to  spare,  have  been  lowered  from  55 
and  45  to  50  and  40  cents,  for  boys  and  girls 
respectively. 

Do  parents  pay  as  little  as  a  dollar  a  year, 
on  the  average,  for  books  and  stationery,  if 
they  purchase  the  books,  copy  books,  draw- 
ing books,  paper,  pens,  slate  pencils,  lead 
pencils,  slates,  six-page  book-slates,  wall 
maps,  and  every  thing  else  needed,  at  a 
country  store?  Many  of  the  books  on  the 
list  of  grammar  school  supplies  are  used  only 
in  the  senior  classes — thirty  pupils  only  in 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred.  The  num- 
bers show  that  the  mass  of  the  pupils  are  m 
the  schools  of  the  lowest  grade ;  the  same 
will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  boroughs  and 
other  districts  where  the  schools  are  graded. 
May  we  not  find  here  an  argument  in  favor 
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of  grading  schools?  If  the  supplies  can  be 
sor  much  lower  per  pupil,  other  expenses,  es- 
pecially the  cost  of  tuition,  may  be  at  a 
lower  rate.  Some,  of  course,  will  be  the  same 
for  every  pupil. 

There  are  two  series  of  arithmetics,  three 
in  each.  It  will  be  understood  that  only 
one  will  be  used,  there  being  a  choice  to  be 
made  by  the  sectional  board  of  directors ; 
in  some  instances  by  the  principal  teacher. 
There  are  also  two  series  of  geographies  (3), 
copy  books,  grammars  (2),  history  of  the 
United  States  (i),  mensuration  (i),  speller 
(i)  and  music  book  (i).  Pens,  ink,  slates, 
and  lead  pencils  give  a  choice.  Of  readers, 
two  series  were  required ;  one  was  added 
lately,  giving  some  choice.  All  other  items 
are  required  and  are  used  generally. 

We  may  suppose  that,  throughout  the 
state,  even  if  full  supplies  are  granted  by  the 
boards,  so  that  parents  furnish  nothing  what- 
ever, the  lists  will  not  be  one-half  as  long. 
Some  books,  such  as  readers  for  advanced 
pupils,  may  be  collected  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson  and  put  away  in  school, — never  car- 
ried home  by  the  pupil.  They  will  last 
much  longer  than  if  carried  to  and  fro,  and 
perhaps  damaged  by  little  ones  at  home.  I 
have  seen  school  houses  that  could  not  be 
fastened  up ;  any  straggler  could  enter  at 
will.  I  will  make  no  allowance  for  them  ; 
they  should  be  made  secure.  Of  course, 
when  a  pupil  leaves  school,  all  the  books 
are  to  be  returned,  and  taken  care  of  by 
the  teacher,  in  a  locked  closet.  If  the  pupil 
neglects  to  return  them,  they  are  to  be  sent; 
for.  It  is  useless  to  further  specify  the  ad- 
vantages; each  teacher  will  understand 
them.  LIBER. 

[**  Liber"  sends  us,  in  connection  with  his 
communication  and  illustrative  of  it,  several 
statements  and  forms,  as  follows  :  Report  of 
Committee  on  Supplies  for  1874 ;  list  of 
books  and  stationery  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  prices  an- 
nexed, which  seem  very  reasonable ;  slip  to 
be  pasted  inside  the  cover  of  each  book ; 
forms  of  orders  for  supplies  used  by  teachers, 
&c.  Of  these  we  can  find  room  only  for  the 
first  named,  giving  the  apportionment  of 
books  and  stationery  for  1874. — Ed.] 

SUPPLIES  FOR  1874. 

The  Committee  on  Supplies  would  respectfully 
recommend  the  following  apportionment  of  books 
and  stationery  for  the  year  1874,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  year,  De- 
cember 31,  1873: 

High  School 570  pupils,  =  53»333  <» 

Normal  School 537      «•       =    1,66700 


Boys*  Gram I3 

Girls'      «*    3 

B6ys*  Consol ...  i 
Girls'       "    ....  I 
Boys*  Second'y  i 
Girls'        '* 
Boys*  Primary.. 
Girls' 


«< 


25  X   6,467  pupils. 
00  X   6,808 

15  X  3.491 
OS  X  3.172 
00  X  16,589 

90x11.156 
50  X  22,123 
40X21,722 


21,017  75 
20,424  00 

4,014  65 

3.3:^0  60 

10,589  00 

10,040  40 

11,06^  50 

8,688  80 


$94,166  70 

This  distribution  gives  an  aggregate  of  ninety, 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and 
seventy  cents.  City  Councils  appropriated  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  from  which  deduct  the  a^- 
gregate,  and  there  will  remain  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  for 
new  divisions  to  be  organized  during  the  year. 

The  amount  to  Ceptral  High  School  and  Girls' 
Normal  School  has  been  increased,  so  that  pupils 
can  be  supplied  with  all  necessary  books  and  sta- 
tionery, the  Board  being  unable  heretofore  to  supply 
the  same. 

They  therefore  offer  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  the  principal  of  each  school  in  this 
district  with  a  price  list  of  the  supplies  furnished  by 
the  Board,  and  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  distribution  as 
adopted. 

Resolved^  That  the  principals  be  notified  to  order 
supplies  not  oftener  than  once  a  month,  and  not  to 
order  before  the  summer  vacation  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  to  which  their  schools  are  en- 
titled, and  all  orders  must  be  in  before  the  first  day 
of  December. 

Resolved  That  the  principal  of  each  school  be  di- 
rected to  keep  a  detailed  account  of  all  supplies 
received  from  this  office. 

Resolved^  That  the  principals  of  the  several  schools 
of  each  section  be  directed  to  send  all  orders  for 
supplies  to  the  Principal  of  the  Boy^  Grammar  School^ 
so  that  orders  for  each  section  shall  be  received  at  the 
office  at  the  same  time. 


■^ 


INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING. 


EVERY  teacher  is  aware  that  while  much 
may  be  gained,  something,  at  least,  must 
be  lost  by  teaching  pupils  in  classes.  The 
advantages  of  imparting  instruction  to  chil- 
dren singly,  or  in  small  classes  and  at  home, 
are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  extracts 
from  a  paper  by  B.  D.  Pettengill,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  "Home  Education  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,"  recently  published  in  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Let  the 
argument  be  read  and  answered  : 

Nature  evidently  intended  that  children  and  youth 
should  be  educated  around  the  domestic  hearth  at 
the  family  home.  Says  that  eihinent  French  writer 
on  education,  St.  Marc  Girardin  :  '*  I  believe  that  in 
the  paternal  house  alone  can  any  education  be  found ; 
colleges  give  instruction,  but  they  cannot  give  edu- 
cation." A  school  for  young  children,  in  my  opinion, 
is  rightly  constituted  and  likely  to  subserve  the  end 
of  its  establishment,  just  in  proportion  as  it  conforms 
to  "its  prototype— the  well-ordered  family.  If  we 
accept  the  family  as  the  model  school,  it  settles  some 
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disputed  questions  in  education,  and  establishes  the 
principles,  first,  that  both  male  and  female  teachers 
should  be  employed — females  especially — in  the 
more  tender  years;  second,  that  girls  and  boys  should 
be  trained  together ;  third,  that  the  monitor  system  is 
a  good  one,  th'e  elder  pupils  assisting  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  younger ;  and,  fourth,  that  each  individ- 
ual pupil  should  receive  especial  instruction  accord- 
ing to  his  personal  requirements,  peculiar  deficien- 
cies, particular  gifts  and  prospective  work,  and  not 
be  taught  in  large  classes. 

Large  schools,  where  young  children  are  taught  in 
large  classes,  are  simply  provisional  arrangements,  or 
make-shifls,  to  supply  cheaply,  as  well  as  may  be, 
the  defects  of  an  abnormal  and  imperfect  state  of 
society.  Parents,  from  incompetency  or  want  of 
leisure,  being  unable  to  attend  to  the  intellectual 
development  and  training  of  their  children,  this 
duty  of  theirs  is  entrusted  to  other  hands,  and  their 
children  are  sent  abroad  to  public  schools  to  be 
taught  in  large  classes.  In  these  classes,  however 
well  assorted  the  pupils  may  have  been  supposed  to 
be,  there  are  no  two  members  whose  minds  arc  in 
precisely  the  same  state  of  development  and  im- 
provement, or  whose  various  faculties  are  in  the 
same  power  and  activity.  The  same  tasks  being  given 
to  all,  they  are  too  short  for  some  of  the  pupils,  and 
too  long  for  others,  and  in  the  teacher's  general  in- 
structions and  explanations  the  ideas  brought  before 
the  pupils  are  likely  to  be  too  difficult  for  the  appre- 
hension of  some  and  too  obvious  for  that  of  others. 
As  a  consequence,  in  the  general  progress  of  the 
class,  some  of  the  pupils  are  hurried  on  to  an  ad- 
vanced point  in  their  studies  before  they  fully  com- 
prehend the  elementary  principles,  whilst  others  are 
retarded  in  their  progress  who  might  have  made 
more  rapid  advancement.  The  result  is,  with  those 
who  are  hurried  on  too  rapidly,  that  they  acquire  a 
distaste  for  the  studies  they  are  pursuing,  and  fail  to 
master  them,  although  fully  competent  to  do  so  had 
sufficient  time  been  given  them. 

What  the  learned  Pundits  of  India  think  of  the 
effect  of  instruction  by  classes  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  Scribner's 
Monthly:  "With  the  Hindoos  of  antiquity  (says  the 
writer),  the  universal  rule  was  for  a  teacher  to  re- 
strict his  care  to  a  single  pupil;  at  all  events,  to  one 
pupil  at  a  time.  For  many  generations,  however, 
Hindoo  students  have  studied  in  classes ;  and  I 
have  heard  Pundits  attribute  to  this  mode  of  study, 
from  its  inferiority  to  that  of  former  days,  the  com- 
parative superficialness  of  their  modern  scholarships. 
There  is  no  doubt  concerning  superficialness  so 
frankly  acknowledged,  and  the  reason  alleged  for  it 
must  be  to  some  extent  the  true  one." 

A  writer  on  education  in  Chambers*  Encyclopadiay 
in  speaking  of  the  schools  in  America,  says  :  "  The 
schools  in  towns  are  all  graded  The  usual  number 
of  pupils  allotted  to  a  teacher  in  the  primary  schools 
is  about  fifty,  in  the  grammar  schools  about  thirty- 
five.  The  system  of  grading  is  a  cheap  system,  be- 
cause it  enables  the  teacher  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
number  of  pupils;  but  it  is  said  to  lead  to  a  want  of 
thoroughness  in  the  instruction,  the  teaching  being 
addressed  to  the  class  rather  than  to  the  individual 
members  of  it.  Want  of  thoroughness  in  the  in- 
struction seems,  indeed,  the  besetting  sin  of  Ameri- 
can teaching,  which  aims  too  much  at  communica- 
ting knowledge — not  sufficiently  at  developing  capaci- 
ties." 

In   England,   the   education   of   youth   by   their 


parents,  or  by  private  tutors  is  much  more  common 
than  in   this   country ;   some   of  the  greatest  men 
of  that  country  were  educated  by  this  method—Her- 
bert  Spencer   and   John   Stuart  Mill,  for  example. 
Home  education  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  genius  than  a  public  one.    Indeed,  a 
school  or  college  education  tends  directly  toward 
repressing    genius    and  to   making   all   the  papils 
resemble  each  other  in  their  intellectual  and  moral 
character   and  habits.     Bulwer,  in  his  "Caxtons," 
mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who  exhibited  such  remark- 
able precocity  of  intellect  as  to  alarm  bis  friends  for 
his  health.     To  check  the  activity  of  his  mind  he 
was  sent  to  school.     That  remedy  proved  effectual, 
and  he  soon  became  as  great  a  dunce  as  other  boys. 
Stuart  Mill,  in  his  essay  on  Liberty,  says :   "  Human 
nature  is  not  a  machine  to  be  built  after  a  model  and 
set  to  do  exactly  the  work  prescribed  for  it,  but  a 
tree,  which  requires  to  grow  and  develop  itself  on 
all  sides,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  inward 
forces  which  make  it  a  living  thing."     The  English 
universities  do  not  commit  the  error,  so  common  in 
our  American  Colleges,  of  relying  entirely  on  class 
training  for  the  education  of  their  scholars.   A  writer 
in  the  Old  and  New  magazine,  says :     "  No  better 
and  more  satisfactory  method  for  the  practical  busi- 
ness  of  teaching  the  classics  and  mathematics  has 
ever  been  hit  upon  than  that  of  the  best  private 
tutors  in  the  English  Universities.     One  of  these 
gentlemen  takes  perhaps  four  pupils.    He  meets  each 
pupil  separately  for  an  hour  each  day.  %  They  sit  at 
the  same  table.     The  pupil  does  his  work  under  the 
teacher's  eye.     They  study  together.     The  interest 
and   life   of  the   teacher  quickens   the  pupil.    He 
shows  the  pupil  the  best  ways  of  study.    On  leaving, 
he  gives  him  directions  for  his  private  study.    At 
some  other  hour  of  the  day  he  meets  all  his  pupils 
together,  and  they  work  together  for  an  hour.    The 
teacher  is  thus  able  to  consider  the  personal  need  of 
each  pupil, 'and  to  give  him  the  full  advantage  of 
such  consideration.     The  pupil  is  able  to  ask  the 
teacher  just  what  he  wants,  and  to  show  him  just 
what  are  his  difficulties.     At  the  same  time  all  the 
pupils  meet  together  in  study  and  recitation,  compare 
notes,  and  go  forward  with  the  stimulus  and  sympathy 
of  companionship." 

How  the  system  of  large  classes  in  our  colleges 
works,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  an  article  on  education  in  the  North  American 
Reviewy  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney :  "  Our  genend 
systems  of  instruction  by  classes  with  established 
courses  (says  he)  are  at  best  only  hitor-miss  affairs. 
Many  a  pupil  is  spoiled  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  man, 
whom  a  different  treatment  would  have  saved."  He 
then  goes  on  to  specify  the  manner  in  which  heredi- 
tary princes  are  educated  as  coming  nearest  to  a  per- 
fect model. 

Home,  or  a  private  education,  was  the  original 
method  of  training  up  children  and  youth  for  the 
duties  of  after  life.  **  In  antiquity  (says  the  Encyclo- 
fcedia)  education  and  instruction  were  entirely  a  do- 
mestic concern."'  It  was  by  this  method  that  the 
great  orators,  poets,  writers,  and  artists,  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  their 
minds  developed  and  their  genius  fostered,  and 
through  which  they  became  prepared  to  originate 
and  execute  those  works  which  have  been  regarded  as 
models  of  excellence  by  all  succeeding  ages.  Schools 
where  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  education  to  large 
classes  and  by  unvarying  curriculums  are  compara- 
tively a  modern  invention.  They  are  founded  on  the 
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assumption  that  a  certain  number  of  youth  may  be 
placed  together  for  education  whose  minds  are  alike  in 
their  development  and  capacity,  and  whose  educa- 
tional needs  are  precisely  alike ;  but  as  there  are  no 
such  youth  anywhere,  the  system  always  works  more 
or  less  evil  to  all  upon  whom  it  is  brought  to  bear, 
especially  to  geniuses,  all  persons  of  irregular  minds, 
and  to  persons  who,  like  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are 
deficient  in  some  of  the  senses  or  faculties.  These 
schools  and  classes,  however,  certainly  in  some 
respects  answer  some  good  purpose,  where  a  better 
system  is  impracticable,  and  have  the  merit  of  cheap- 
ness ;  but  to  educate  any  youth  in  the  best  manner 
possible,  the  training  and  instruction  must  be  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  individual  according  to  his 
particular  disposition,  capacities,  and  genius.  In- 
struction which  aims  simply  at  communicating 
knowledge  and  furnishing  the  mind,  may  indeed  be 
profitably  given  to  classes  consisting  of  as  many  per- 
sons as  can  see  or  hear  the  lecturer,  but  education 
aiming  at  the  developing  and  training  of  the  mind  is 
in  the  strictest  sense  entirely  a  personal  matter,  and 
must  be  varied  according  to  the  specific  wants  fo  the 
individual  towards  whom  it  is  directed.  Says  that 
eminent  writer,  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  the  author 
of  the  **  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,*'  in  his  work 
on  "Home  Education:"  **A  private  education 
well  devised,  and  carried  into  effect  with  constancy 
and  energy,  is  the  only  one  that  altogether  deserves 
the  name  in  a  philosopical  sense.  A  school  educa- 
tion may  be  as  good  as  it  can  be  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  home  education  may  be  good  abso- 
lutely." 

^  EXAMINATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  following  is  a  list  of  Examination 
Questions  issued  March,  1873,  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  California  to 
the  County  Superintendents  of  the  State.^Jt 
is  larger  than  we  could  desire,  but  affords 
greater  variety  of  branches  than  most  lists  of 
its  kind  : 

GRAMMAR. 

One  hundred  Credits.    Ten  Questions.  Eisht  Credits  Each  ; 
Two  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each. 

Combine  the  following  propositions  into  a  complex 
sentence :  The  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is 
dead.  It  is  desirable.  Those  islands  are  rich  in  their 
vegetable  productions.  Those  islands  are  of  import- 
ance to  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Those 
islands  should  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Change  the  following  simple  sentence  into  a  com- 
pound sentence :  The  English  being  greatly  ex- 
hausted with  toil  and  hunger  marched  to  the  river 
Tyne. 

Change  the  following  compound  sentence,  first 
into  a  complex  sentence  and  then  into  a  simple  sen- 
tence :  A  crocodile  of  prodigious  size  infested  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  it  spread  desolation  through 
all  the  neighboring  country. 

Punctuate  the  following  sentences :  {a)  Paul  Flem- 
ming  buried  himself  in  books  in  old  dusty  books  alas 
(^)  Stones  grow  vegetables  grow  and  live  animals 
grow  live  and  feel  (r)  Down  soothless  insulter  I  trust 
not  the  tale  (</)  When  fenelons  library  was  on  fire 
god  be  praised  said  he  that  it  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a 
poor  man 


Correct  the  syntax  of  the  following :  {a)  Everybody 
buys  what  they  want  (b)  A  certain  number  of  syllables 
connected  form  a  foot  (r)  Such  is  the  tone  of  manner 
of  some  teacher)  (d)  Who  do  you  dine  with  the  three 
first  days  of  next  week  (e)  In  france  the  peasantry 
goes  barefooted  and  the  middle  sort  make  use  of 
wooden  shoes. 

Unite  the  following  statements  into  a  simple  sen- 
tence by  making  a  and  ^.adjective  elements,  and 
then  into  a  complex  sentence  by  making  a  and  ^ad- 
verbial elements :  The  caterpillar  secretes  itself  in 
some  hole,  [a)  It  has  several  times  changed  its  skin. 
{h)  It  has  at  length  grown  to  its  full  size. 

Express  the  sentence,  "  She  lies  down  daily/'  in 
every  tense  in  the  indicative  mood. 

Make  the  following  clause  first  the  subject  of  a 
sentence,  then  the  object ;  *'  That  you  cannot  per- 
form the  task." 

Make  four  sentences,  showing  as  many  different 
uses  of  the  infinitive  in  a  sentence. 

The  rainbow  looks  beautifully.  Correct  and  ex- 
plain the  error. 

[Two  Questions,  Ten  Credits  Each.] 
Analyze  the  following  sentence :  Deterred  by  the 

frightful   stories   related   of   its  inhabitants,  ships 

never  enter  this  bav. 

Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following :  She 

asked  to  be  introduced,     "  On^  Sian/ey,  on  P*  were 

the  last  words  of  Marmion.    Analyze  the  following: 

**  I  will  not  profess  bravery,"  said  he. 

HISTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

Fif^  Credits  ;  Ten  Questions,  Five  Credits  Each. 

What  were  the  important  differences  between  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  ? 

When  and  where  did  the  first  Colonial  Congress 
meet?  First  Continental  Congress?  What  was 
done  in  each  ? 

What  is  done  in  case  both  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President  are  vacant  ?  May  a  President 
serve  more  than  two  terms  ? 

What  is  required  before  an  amendment  becomes 
part  of  the  Constitution  ?  What  is  meant  by  a  «  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  /" 

What  connection  have  the  following  names  with 
American  history :  General  Putnam  ?  De  Soto  ? 
Andros  ?    Thomas  Jefferson  ?     Patrick  Henry  ? 

How  and  from  whom  did  the  United  States  obtain 
Florida  ?    Louisiana  7    California  ? 

Name  four  Colonial  wars,  and  one  important 
event  in  each.  When  and  for  what  purpose  was  the 
first  union  of  New  £ng!and  colonies  formed  ? 

Name  first  and  last  battles  of  the  Revolution.  Of 
the  War  of  Secession.  Two  most  important  battles 
of  War  of  18 1 2.     State  the  results. 

Name  the  principal  victories  won  by  Grant; 
Sherman  ;  Sheridan ;  Lee  $  Farragut. 

Mention  an  important  event  in  Washington's  ad- 
ministration ;  Lincoln's ;  Madison's.  What  is  meant 
by  the  «  Missouri  Compromise." 

GEOGRAPHY. 
One  Hundred  Crediu ;  Twenty  Questions,  Five  Ciedits  Each. 

What  is  the  largest  lake  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  what  tributary  does  it  receive  ?  Name 
an  island  north  of  Australia;  one  west  of  Italy; 
one  west  of  Africa;  one  east  of  Asia,  and  one  north 
of  Europe.  How  do  the  latitude  and  climate  of 
New  York  and  Glasgow  compare  ?    What  is  taken 
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as  a  standard  in  measuring  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  earth's  surface  ?  To  what  race  do  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  belong?  what 
their  government  ?  How  do  the  rivers  ot  Europe 
compare  with  those  of  America?  give  some  reason 
for  your  statement.  Which  is  the  most  densely 
populated  country  of  Europe  in  proportion  to  its 
size?  On  what  water  are  the  following  places  situ- 
ated ;  Portland  (Oregon) ;  Calcutta ;  Sydney  ;  Liv- 
erpool ;  Pekin  ?  Compare  the  productions  of  the 
Barbary  States  and  .France.  What  race  inhabits 
South  America  ?  Where  is  there  no  Latitude  ?  no 
Longitude  ?  neither  Latitude  nor  Longitude  ?  De- 
fine Agriculture,  and  name  a  country  largely  engaged 
in  its  pursuit.  What  is  the  difference  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  ?  In  the  same  Lati- 
tude, is  a  low  or  an  elevated  country  colder  ?  Name 
some  one  country  possessing  both  of  these  condi- 
tions. 

How  would  you  teach  the  map  questions  in  Ge- 
ography? Of  what  value  to  Russia  is  Siberia? 
Name  the  bodies  of  water  around  the  British  Isles. 
What  currents  wash  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  Asia?  Whence  is  the  land  supplied 
with  fresh  water  ?  What  city  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  Russia  ?  the  present  capital,  and  how  situated  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 
One  Hundred  Credits;  Ten  Questions,  Ten  Credlu  Each. 

Compound  interest  of  ^500  for  5  months,  at  2  per 
cent,  a  month.  Interest  ot  $125,  for  one  month  18 
days,  at  ten  per  cent,  a  year.  Note  give  for  $100, 
June  10,  187 1,  rate  of  interest  twelve  per  cent,  a 
year.  Paid  on  this  note  July  31,  1872,  I75.  Amount 
due  March  1st,  1873  ?  What  is  one  fourth  of  5  miles, 
5  rods,  5  feet,  5  inches  7  Analytical  explanation  of 
25  multiplied  by  four-fifths,  and  the  product  divided 
by  two- thirds.  How  many  pens  at  ^  of  a  cent 
each  can  be  bought  for|^i,5CX)?  Analytical  expla- 
nation of  1.25  divided  by  8.  A  merchant  sells  silk 
at  $4  a  yard  and  gains  twenty- five  per  cent.;  what 
per  cent  would  he  gain  if  he  sold  it  lor  $6  a  yard? 
Bank  discount  of  $500,  from  January  ist,  1873,  to 
March  19th,  1873,  at  one  and  five-eighths  per  cent,  a 
month.  A  broker  received  $i,575»  to  be  invested  in 
railroad  shares  at  %%o  a  share;  his  commission  of 
five  per  cent,  to  be  deducted ;  how  many  shares  did 

he  buy  ?  

ALGEBRA. 

Reduce  to  its  simplest  form ;  \  2a* — (3^^ — ^')  } 
—  ^  a»— (4tf^+<J8)  p  +  'j  26^-'(a^—ad.)  |-  Simph- 
fy3(a--2j:j»4-2(a— 2jr)(fl+2j:)+(3^— fl)i^3Jf+fl)— 
(2/j— -3jc)a.     Divide  .a:*— -7*— 6  by  jr— 3.     Divide 

a^byfli.     fl=i,  ^=1,  ;c=7,>'=8.     Find  the  value 

of  5(a— ^)^^  {a-\-x)y^  l^-V-l  («+^).y  |-+«'  S^ 
— 6y-f4«=iS.  7x-{-4Y—3zz=ig.  2x-hy4-6»=46. 
Find  values  of  x,  y,  ».  Find  square  root  of  4*2* — 
i2rt»-i-25/i»— 24tf-J-i6.  Factor  ^a^^2a—i.  Sim- 
plify df'S^d'\-4afaH*—i/i2SaH^,  The  length 
of  a  rectangular  held  exceeds  its  breadth  by  one 
yard,  and  the  area  is  3  acres ;  find  the  length  of  the 
sides .  

PHYSIOLOGY. 
Fifty  Credits ;  Ten  Questions,  Five  Credits  Each. 

What  is  the  really  essential  difference  between  ani- 
mals and  plants  ?  and  what  do  you  understand  by 
rational  and  irrational  animals  ?  Of  what  two  parts 
is  bone  composed  ?  and  how  can  you  obtain  these 


parts  separate  from  each  other  ?  Why  is  more  saliva 
than  usual  needed  when  one  is  speaking?  and  what 
are  the  two  kinds  of  fluids  secreted  by  the  salivary 
glands  ?  Describe  the  arrangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  What  are  the  different  parts  of  the  appara- 
tus  of  circulation  ?  describe  the  agency  of  each  in 
circulating  the  blood.  Why  are  the  ribs  joined,  to  the 
breast-bone  by  means  of  the  cartilages  ?  Whence 
comes  the  heat  produced  by  exercise  ?  Upon  what 
does  the  rapidity  of  the  change  constantly  going  on 
in  the  body  chiefly  depend  ?  and  which  has  the  most 
influence  on  this  change,  mental  or  bodily  labor? 
What  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  most  immediately 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  life?  why?  illustrate. 
What  is  there  in  the  shape  of  the  spinal  column  that 
acts  as  a  safeguard  against  shocks  to  the  brain  ? 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Fifty  Credits;  Ten  Questions,  Five  Credits  Each. 

What  diflferent  branches  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
constitute  Natural  History  ?  Name  the  different 
parts  of  a  leaf.  Name  a  plant  or  two,  having  net- 
veined  leaves,  and  also  one  or  two,  having  parallel- 
veined  leaves.  What  is  the  diflference  between  a 
feathered-veined  and  a  palmate- veined  leaf?  Illus- 
trate by  sketches.  Mention  four  different  terms 
describing  the  margins  of  leaves,  and  illustrate  the 
same.  Mention  two  different  terms  or  words,  de- 
scribing the  base  of  a  leaf,  and  illustrate  the  same. 
Name  four  different  terms  or  words  used  in  describ- 
ing the  shapes  of  leaves  and  illustrate  the  same.  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  simple  and  a  compound 
leaf  ?  Name  the  different  parts  of  a  compound  leaf. 
Name  the  component  parts  of  a  plant. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  TEACHING: 

Fifty  Credits;  Ten  Questions,  Five  Credits  Eacli. 

Give  a  brief  outline  of  a  lesson  in  local  geography, 
to  a  class  of  beginners.  Name  four  practical  exerci- 
ses, i  n  dependent  of  the  text- book,  for  training  a  class 
in  Grammar.  Explain  to  a  flrst  grade  class  why  the 
polar  circles  are  23)^  degrees  from  the  poles,  and  the 
tropics  are  23^  degrees  from  the  equator.  Explain 
to  a  flrst  grade  class,  the  analytical  method  of  divid- 
ing I  by  }.  How  would  you  proceed  to  introduce 
drawing  into  an  ungraded  school  ?  In  teaching 
arithmetic,  what  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  keep- 
ing children  for  the  flrst  year  at  school  on  numbers 
less  than  ten,  and  of  teaching  them,  at  the  same  time, 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division? 
How  can  you  train  the  perceptive  faculties  in  teach- 
ing arithmetic  ?  What  are  the  qualities  or  properties 
of  iron  ?  Write  a  composition  consisting  of  five  sen- 
tences, on  "  Cotton."  Explain  to  a  fifth  grade  class 
the  analytic  method  of  dividing  539  by  4. 

MUSIC. 

Twenty-fire  Credits ;  Five  Questions,  Five  Credits  Ksch. 

Write  four  measures  in  quadruple  time,  with  no  two 
measures  exactly  alike  in  number  of  notes,  introdac- 
iag  three  kinds  of  rests.  What  notes  are  sharped  in 
the  key  of  A  ?  Write  upon  a  single  staff,  with  G 
clef,  five  measures  ;  signature,  two  sharps ;  "  three- 
four"  lime.  Write  upon  a  single  staff,  F  clef,  key  of 
C,  five  measures  ;  "  three-two"  time.  Put  in  notes 
upon  a  staff,  with  the  signature  of  two  sharps  in  triple 
measure  the  following :  do,  re,  mi  |  re,  mi,  fa  |  sol  ( 
sol  I  la  I  sol  I  fa,  mi,  re  |  do  || . 
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COMPOSITION — 25   CREDITS. 

One  credit  off  for  each  mistake  in  spelling,  punctuation  or  the 

use  of  capitals. 

Write  a  short  composition  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects,  dividing  the  subjects  into  heads,  before 
composing:  Chinese  labor,  The*systems  of  public 
and  private  teaching  compared.  Refractory  pupils 
and  their  management.  Louis  Napoleon,  Among  the 
trees.  School  friendships.  What  I  like  to  study. 


THE  INTELLECT  OF  OLD  AGE. 


TRY  an  old,very  old,gardener  of  your  acquaintance 
with  a  new  plant,  and  the  new  method  of  bed- 
ding* out  old  plants,  and  see  the  way  his  mind  opens  in 
the  one  case  and  shuts  in  the  other ;  how  easily  the 
mass  of  new  facts,  involved  in  a  new  plant,  facts  of 
color  and  shape,  and  cultivation,  and  pedigree  are  ab- 
sorbed, while  the  new  ideas  fall  back  like  Hies  from  a 
painted  peach.     What  is  the  cause  of  the  difiference  ? 
There  is  not  the  faintest  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
mind  is  compartmented  as  to  the  things  it  can  receive, 
and  that  the  compartment  for  fact,  the  mental  bin 
No.  I,  is  open  longer  than  the  compartment  for  ab- 
stract ideas.  That  is  almost  impossible  from  the  close 
relation  between  abstract  and  concrete  ideas,  and  is 
disproved  by  a  quantity  of  evidence,  such  as  the  readi- 
ness with  which  old  men  receive  those  ideas  which 
are  to  them  facts,  with  which  old  batristers  swallow 
new  laws,  or  old  mathematicians  new  problems,  or 
old  astronomers  new  discoveries,  like  the  spectrum. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  again,  that  the  whole  mind 
should  grow  old,  the  mind  being  immaterial,  though 
the  medium  by  which  it  works  may  age,  and,  it  is 
conceivable,  may  in  aging  retain  receptivity  for  one 
kind  of  food  rather  than  another.     The  most  proba- 
ble theory  is  that  it  is  not  the  mind  properly    so- 
called,    which  alters  in   age,  but   the   will   which 
becomes  weaker,  and  allows  the   mind  to  remain 
closed  to  all  it  has   not  become  habituated  to  re- 
ceive.    The  habit  as  regards  facts  is  of  course  never 
out  of  use  while  we  live,  new  facts  pressing  on  us 
with  every  turn  of  our  heads ;  but  the  mind  may,  as 
regards  ideas,  get  rusty  and  stiff,  till  the  exertion  re- 
quired of  the  will  to  move  it  becomes  a  pain  from 
which  we  instinctively  shrink.     Many  old  men  are 
conscious  that  this  is  the  case,  and  shrink  from  the 
labor  and  pain  of  receiving  new  vivifying  thought  just 
as  wilfully  or  consciously  as  they  shrink  from  the  la- 
bor and  pain  of  a  new  undertaking,  or  anew  journey, 
or.  in  extreme  cases,  of  a  new  doing  of  any  sort.     M. 
Thiers  avows,  it  is  said,  that  this  is  his  mental  posi- 
tic  n  towards  the  great  group  of  ideas  described  on  the 
continent  as  "the  Church ;"  Lord  Palmerston  allowed 
that  it  was  his  in  relation  to  scientific  truth ;  and  it  is 
constantly  admitted  by  old  men  when  speaking  of 
theological  speculations.  They  know  that  their  minds 
could  act,  but  draw  back  from  unaccustomed  toil.    It 
is  evidence  from  this  view  that  under  unusual  excite 
ment,  or  necessity,  or  pressure  of  any  sort,  the  old 
frequently  develop  a  momentary  receptivity,  or  be- 
come as  receptive  of  new  ideas  of  some  one  kind  as  if 
they  were  still  young,  a  process  often  observed  in  very 
old  statesmen  and  kings,  and  other  persons   under 
intense  responsibility.     The  will  in  such  cases  is  re- 
invigorated,  and  compels  the  mind  to  act,  as  from  dis- 
use or  old  habit,  it  is  disinclined  to  do,  but  as  it  al- 
ways, but  for  unwillingness,  retained  the  power  of 
doing.     If,  for  example,  circumstances  of  any  sort 


convinced  M.  Thiers  that  \\^mu5t  comprehend,  and, 
so  to  speak,  receive  Bastiat's  writings,  he  could  do  it, 
though  when  the  necessity  is  not  upon  him,  that  feat 
seems  so  completely  beyond  his  mental  power.  ^  The 
irritability  which  sometimes  marks  old  age  proceeds, 
we  take  it,  from  just  the  same  cause — a  failure  in  the 
will,  which  in  its  strength  restrains  the  impulse  to- 
wards querulousness  which  in  its  weakness  becomes 
so  manifest  to  the  observer. 

It  would  follow  from  what  we  have  said,  that,  if 
the  memory  keeps  perfect,  a  point  which  appears  to 
depend  entirely  upon  physical  conditions — the  mem- 
ory, for  instance,  growing  bright  as  to  the  incidents 
of  childhood  when  it  ^rows  dull  as  to  whfit  hap- 
pened yesterday — there  is  no  reason  why,  as  regards 
anything  but  new  abstract  ideas,  the  mind  in  old 
age  should  be  less  strong  than  the  mind  of  maturity, 
though  it  may  have  more  difficulty  in  using  the 
medium  through  which  it  works ;  and  we  find  this 
constantly  to  be  the  case.    Very  old  generals,  like 
Radetzky,  have  commanded  victorious  armies;  very 
old  statesmen,  like  Palmerstun,  have  guided  {parties 
successfully ;  and  very  old  orators,  lilce  M.  Thiers, 
are  often  strangely  eloquent.     It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  show  that  for  oratorical  purposes  his 
mind  has  aged  at  all,  that  he  has  lost  any  one  of  those 
powers  which  go  to  create  oratorical  success,  unless 
it  be  (and  we  should  doubt  that)  the  acuteness  of  his 
sensibility  to  the  mental  atmosphere  around  him. 
We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  Lyndhurst's  later  ef- 
forts as  wonders,  and  so  they  were  as  physical  efforts ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  old  age  to  make  a  man  less 
capable  of  reviewing  the  facts  of  the  vear  by  his  old 
lights   with  all  the  eloquence,  and  bitterness,  and 
epigrammatic  terseness  that  he  ever  possessed.    The 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  extreme  ase  became  imper- 
vious to  the  ideas  of  his  day,  and  showed  a  strong 
indisposition  toward  new  men,  even  in  the  army ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  if  England  had 
been  invaded  by  the  kind  of  army  he  was  accustomed 
to  defeat,  he  would  not  have  displayed  all  his  ancient 
generalship.     He  would  have  received  all  the  new 
facts  about  numbers,  equipment,  and  the  like,  as  M. 
Thiers  receives  the  new  facts  about  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, and  would  have  applied  the  old  princi- 
ples as  successfully  as  ever.    Nothing    would  have 
gone  from  him  except  strength  of  will  to  compel  the 
mind  to  perform  an  unusual  and  disagreeable  task. 
Von  Moltke  is  as  great  a  general  as  ever  he  was,  is 
able  even  to  develop  his  own  knowledge  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  system  of  railway  strategy  ;  it  is  only 
when  asked  to  consider  a  new  scheme  of  discipline 
that  his  mind  closes,  and  he  shows  himself  unable 
to  follow  any  idea  except  that  of  severe  punishment. 

We  say  *•  nothing  "  has  gone,  because  we  wish  to 
put  our  argument  strongly ;  but  we  say  it  with  a^  re- 
serve as  to  the  possibilities  connected  with  the  little 
understood  faculty  of  mental  accumulation.  There 
may  be  something  material  about  that,  as  about 
memory,  for  we  know  very  little  of  the  circumstances 
which  affect  it — which  suspend  its  action,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  Greek,  while  the  Jew,  who  is  "  older  *' 
than  he,  seems  to  possess  an  increase<l  quantity— -and 
one  or  these  circumstances  may,  as  regards  the  indi- 
vidual, be  old  age.  That  the  faculty  is  separate 
from  memory  is  clear  from  its  non-existence  in  ani- 
mals, which  have  very  keen  memories ;  but  it  may 
have  a  very  intimate  relation  to  it,  and  may  be  sub- 
ject, like  the  memory,  to  conditions  almost  entirely 
physical.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  suggestion  en 
passant, — Spectator, 
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NOTES  ON  ETYMOLOGY. 


BY  S.  S.  HALDEMAN. 


THE  excellent  article  on  etymology  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  (April,  1874), 
leads  me  to  wish  that  writers  as  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject as  the  reverend  author,  woald  give  further  selec- 
tions from  their  materials.  The  ordinary  compilers 
are  ignorant  of  analysis,  and  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  interchange  of  vocal  sounds,  and  they  present 
many  erroneous  explanations,  even  in  plain  cases 
where  the  dictionaries  give  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. .  For  example,  the  veterans,  Sanders  and  Mc- 
Elligott, see  "petal,  a  flower- leaf,"  in  "centripetal, 
seeking  or  tending  toward  the  centre."  Here,  as 
sound  and  sense  must  concur^  their  definition  should 
have  taught  them  that  pet  of  centripet-al  must  have 
some  meaning  X^^seek^  a  meaning  which  belongs  to 
the  Latin  f£T-0;  and  centrum  (although  taken 
from  Greek  kentron)  is  Latin  in  "  centripetal,"  as 
shown  by  the  i  sound,  where  a  Greek  form  would  be 
centra.  Pet-al  {^et  al  on)  as  part  of  a  flower,  is  a 
Greek  noun,  and  "  centripetal"  being  an  adjective 
with  the  Latin  adjectival  -al  (-al-is),  there  was  suffi- 
cient indication  that  the  word  was  lormed  on  a  Latin 
basis. 

In  scientific  etymology  there  must  be  a  correspon- 
dence between  the  sound  and  the  radical  meaning, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  speech.  There  is  not  an  ele- 
ment in  common  between  "  cap-"  (of  cap  tain)  and 
"  chief,"  yet  the  latter  is  deducible  from  ihe  former, 
the  meanings  correspond,  and,  independently  of  the 
prefix,  "  eraser"  and  *•  razor"  are  alike. 

The  dictum  that "  apparent  resemblance  proves  real 
difference  in  actual  attinities,"  cannot  be  admitted, 
except  in  explained  examples,  for  h<nv  can  an  acci- 
dental resemblance  like  Tamil  "  wona"  with  English 
"one,"  demonstrate  a  difference  ?  And  yet,  when  cor- 
rectly stated,  there  are  cases  to  which  the  dictum  will 
apply.  A  kind  of  violent  storm  is  named  "  typhoon,' 
Irom  the  single  Greek  word  "  typhdn'-  the  noun 
suffix  becoming  "-oon"  in  English,  as  in  going  from 
Spanish  "ser6n"  tb  English  "  ccroon."  "  'typhoon"  is 
also  in  use  in  the  Asiatic  seas — the  same  vocable 
with  the  same  meaning,  but  not  the  same  radical 
meaning;  for,  being  without  an  equivalent  for  the 
noun  suffix  ot  "  typh6n,"  the  law  of  its  construction 
is  different,  the  Chinese  original  being  "  tyfong," 
from  "  tl,"  great,  and  "  foong,"  wind. 

A  prominent  philologist  has  sent  forth  the  wild 
assertion  that  "similarity,  whether  of  sound  or 
meaning,  is  of  no  importance  whatever" — no  impor- 
tance  whatever  I  li  this  is  true,  the  etymologist 
need  not  know  the  sound  of  a  single  Russian  letter 
to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  the  Russians  get 
their  name  /Cpum  for  Crete,  from  Turkish,  Arabic, 
Armenian  or  other  language;  nor  need  he  know  a 
sii%le  element  of  the  Chinese  word  for  "  France" 
(written  with  three  characters,  which  we  may  repre- 
sent by  J  ♦  ^)  to  decide  whether  it  is  based  on  the 
European  word,  or  on  a  peculiarity  of  Frenchmen, 
like  that  which  has  given  them  the  appellation  of 
wlwl  in  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  from  "oui,"^«. 
Compare  "  Languedoc,"  the  region  of  the  "  Langue 
d'oc,"  language  of  oc,  or  where  "^'  was  used  lor 
yes. 

The  two  Scotch  names  "  Alec"  and  "  Sandy"  are 
parts  of  "  Alexander,"  and  altho'  the  latter  would  not 
have  existed  without  the  former,  it  is  not  derived 
from  it ;  and  in  case  the  root  plic  were  to  be  lost 


from  "  replication/'  the  resulting  **  re-ation"  would 
not  be  a  derivative  from  it,  because  re-,  -at  and  -ion 
are  independent  affixes,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
might  be  older  than  plic.  Consequently,  altho'  the 
fragments  of  a  prefix  and  a  suffix  are  preserved  in 
the  French  word  "m^me"  (self  j,  which  were  for- 
formerly  attached  to  Latin  ipse,  it  is  incorrect  to 
say  that  they  "  are  the  same  and  can  be  traced  to  the 
same  root  by  a  logical  process  concerning  which 
there  b  no  possibility  of  a  shadow  of  doubt." 

In  a  parallel  case,  we  may  say  that  **  prison"  is 
derived  from  "prehension,"  but  not  from  the  rout 
hen  ;  for  as  pri*  and  -son  of  *'  pri-son"  are  derived 
from  pre-  and  -sion  of  "prehen-sion,"  neither  part 
can  be  derived  from  the  root  hen,  which  means  ;^u^, 
while  pre-  means  before.  The  superlative  sign  'me 
(as  in  prime),  is  present  in  the  French  "  m^-me"  to 
enforce  it,  as  in  "  la  chose  mfime"  (the  very  things 
the  thing  itself).  The  longer  Italian  form  is  mcd-es- 
im-o,  referred  by  Diez  to  Latin  semetipsissimus 
(se^niet  ips  iss-im-us)  which  has  the  strengthening 
pronominal  "  met"  or  "SE  met," — represented  by 
m6-  of  m^-me.  "  Ips-  of  "  ipse,"  fem.  "  ipsa,"  neu- 
ter, "  IPSUM,"  this  (person  or  thing)  is  not  a  root,  but 
an  enforced  form  ot  is,  neut.  id,  this, that.  Here, 
too,  the  roots  of  m6  me  may  be  older  than  the  root 
of  IPSE,  with  which  they  have  nothing  in  common. 

"  Wig"  is  sometimes  cited  as  derived  from  pil-us' 
hair,  which  gave  Spanish  "pel-uca,"  llal.,  *-perr  uol' 
Fr.  "perr  uque,"  Kng.,  "  per  uke"  and  "perr  i  wig'' 
— the  suffix  of  which  remains  in  "  wig,"  wnich  repre- 
sents the  Romanic  argumentative  -uc  a,  derived  irom 
Latin  uc-  of  cad-uc-ous,  where  it  is  without  aug* 
menting  power. 

"  God"  has  a  cognate  in  the  Persian  khudft  (God, 
master,  owner,)  which  Francis  Johnson,  in  his  Per- 
sian Dictionary,  derives  Irom  "  khwud,"  self,  4y,  com- 
ing,— giving  also  "khud&y,"  as  self  existent. 

"  Page,"  (a  boy)  Irom  Greek  paidion,  docs  not 
prove  that  *<  sound  has  little  to  do  wiih  etymology*" 
On  the  contrary,  as  English  makes  littleuseof  sullix- 
es  indicative  01  gender  and  case,  if  we  reject  on  we 
get  the  modern  Greek  from  "paidi,"  (with  English 
ai),  but  the  sound  ol  "  i "  may  turn  to  that  ot  Eng- 
lish "j,"  or  to  French  "j"  (zh),  which  would  trans, 
form  "/tff</i"  into  **  paidj" — a  more  "  etymologic" 
spelling  than  "page."  But  most  spellers  will  spell 
"sound"  from  sane,  and  "  sound"  from  j^«(orous)iB 
the  same  manner ;  and  when  the  "  manile"  ot  a 
chimney  is  intended^  they  return  to  the  original  spel- 
ling "mantel." 

The  supposed  derivation  of  I^tin  Lucus,  a  grovt, 
from  LUC- to  (=loo*kay  o),  to  shine,  to  be  clear,  is  not 
far-fetched,  because  it  applies  to  an  open  wood,  or  a 
glade  admitting  light,  while  silva  (=seel-wa)  is 
applicable  to  any  iorest. 

This  history  of  words  is  an  important  aid  in  ety- 
mology,  as  in  showing  that  "  Altoona"  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  nothing  to  do  with  "  Altona"  in  Europe; 
but  as  words  are  ante  historic,  they  are  much  used 
to  determine  points  of  history,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  etymologist  is  more  uselul  to  the  historian  than 
the  latter  is  to  the  former. 

Chickis,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa„  April  14, 1874. 


Oh,  books,  ye  monuments  of  mind,  concrete  wisdom  of  the 
wisest ; 
Sweet  solaces  of  daily  life,  proofs  and  results  of  immorality; 
Trees  yielding  all  fruits,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healiof  of  the 
nations  ; 
Groves  of  knowledge,  where  all  my  eat  nor  fear  a  flamiog 
sword. 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL^ 

LANCASTER,  MAY,  X874. 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAM.     ; J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

THE  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation at  Shippensburg,  in  August 
next  seems  already  to  be  attracting  consid- 
erable attention.  From  what  we  learn,  lead- 
ing teachers  from  all  sections  of  the  state  will 
be  present.  The  energetic  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  seconded  by  the  other 
members,  has  been  busy  with  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  meeting  almost  from  the  day 
the  last  meeting  adjourned,  and  they  are 
now  well  advanced,*  as  the  following  partial 
programme  will  show : 

PROGRAMME. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  have  made  engagements  with  the  follow- 
ing distinguished  educators,  who  will  take  part  in 
the  exercises  of  the  convention  which  meets  at  Ship- 
pentburg  Normal  School  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
August.  Other  names,  together  with  the  programme 
of  the  Association,  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
The  Journal : 

Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  President  of  Washington  Col- 
lege—  TAe  Money  Value  of  Education. 

Chancellor  Woods,  President  of  Western  Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh —  Technical  Education. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Pa. — Education  Under  the  New  Constitu- 
tion. 

Prof.  Hines,  of  Dickinson  College — A  Scientific 
Lecture  (subject  not  received). 

Prof.  Andrew  Burtt,  Pittsburgh— T'/S^  Thought  of 
the  Age. 

Miss  Laura  Parsons,  Shi  ppensburg — Object  Teach- 
ing. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia—  Vocal  Cul- 
ture in  Our  Public  Schools. 

Prof.  T.Jeff.  Duncan,  Pittsburgh— r^l^  Relation 
of  Language  to  Thought. 

Prof.  J.  Willis  Westlake.  Millersville  Normal 
School —  The  Importance  of  Literary  Culture. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Shaub,  Lancaster — Local  Supervision 
of  Schools. 

Prof.  M.  N.  Horton,  Williamsport,  V^—High 
Schools — their  place  in  a  system  of  Public  Instruction 
—the  need  of  State  Aid  for  the  same. 

Miss  H.  L.  D.  Potter,  Boston — Lecture  (subject 
not  reported). 

Prof.  J.  M.Bell,  Kishacoquillas— r^^^  Wants  of 
Our  Schools. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Bosley,  Titusville — School  Organiza- 
tion, 

D.  E.  Kast,  Mechauicsburg — Standard  Qualifica- 
tions of  Tecuhers, 

Prof.  Robt  Curry.  State  Educational  Department 
--Geometry^  and  How  to  Teach  it. 

James  L.  Harrison, 
Chairman  Ex.  Com.,  Pittsbur^h^  Pa, 


The  experiment  of  sewing  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  generally,  will  probably  be 
tried.  Since  October  sewing  has  been  taught 
to  the  1,200  girls  in  the  Winthrop  School, 
and  with  great  success.  Two  hours  each 
week  are  devoted  to  this  study.  Each  class 
receives  separate  instruction  suited  to  its  ad- 
vancement, and  consequently  all  grades  of 
work  are  carried  on,  from  hemming  a  pocket 
handkerchief  to  cutting  out  and  fitting  a 
dress.  In  teaching  cutting,  the  pattern  is 
drawn  upon  the  blackboard  and  the  several 
measurements  are  given,  and  each  girl  copies 
them  in  her  drawing  book.  Each  pupil  is 
allowed  to  work  for  herself,  and  as  there  are 
some  whose  parents  are  unable  to  furnish 
the  material,  several  churches  have  con- 
tributed. 


When  Pennsylvania,  in  1854,  enacted 
the  law  providing  for  the  election  of  county 
superintendents',  few  if  any  states  had  a  simi- 
lar law  in  force.  Now  thirty-two  out  of  the 
thirty-seven  states  have  county  superinten- 
dents or  other  officers,  with  similar  duties, 
as  follows  :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  ^^^jfiPJt)  ^nsas,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, ^|ftii)^,Ti^^  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ne- 
vada, New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania^ 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vrinotit,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin.                         .f\ 


President  Angell,  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, seems  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  co-education  as  it  exists  in  that 
institution.     In  his  late  report  he  says : 

The  history  of  our  work  during  the  past  year  has 
only  deepened  the  impression  made  during  the  two 
previous  years  as  to  the  entire  practicability  of  impart- 
ing collegiate  and  professional  education  to  the  two 
sexes  in  the  schools.  If  any  have  cherished  a  fear  that 
the  admission  of  women  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
standard  of  work  in  the  University,  their  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three 
years  we  have  been  steadily  increasing  the  require- 
ments for  admission  and  broadening  the  range  of 
studies.  Now,  certainly,  the  women  experience  no 
such  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  studies  assigned  in 
the  regular  curriculum  as  to  call  for  any  modiiicalion 
of  the  course  on  their  account.  Their  record  in  all 
branches  is  as  creditable  as  that  of  their  classmates 
of  the  other  sex.  Nor  do  I  see  any  evidence  that 
their  success  in  their  intellectual  pursuits  is  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  health.  On  the  contrary,  I  doubt 
if  an  equal  number  of  young  women  in  any  other  pur. 
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suit  of  life  have  been  in  better  health  during  the 
y  ear.  I  am  persuaded  that,  with  ordinary  care  and 
prudence,  any  one  of  our  courses  of  study  may  be 
completed  by  a  young  woman  of  fair  ability,  without 
undue  draft  upon  her  strength.  None  of  the  many 
objections  which  are  still  raised  again.st  thecoeduca- 
lion  of  the  sexes  have  thus  far  been  found  in  practice 
here  to  have  any  force.  The  admission  of  women 
has  led  to  no  new  difficulties  or  embarrassment  in  the 
administration  of  the  institution.  It  ha«  certainly 
brought  to  a  large  class  the  benefits  of  such  an  edu- 
cation as  otherwise  would  have  been  out  of  their 
reach,  and  has  awakened  through  the  state  and  coun- 
try, and  even  in  foreign  lands,  a  new  interest  in  the 
University. 

Our  readers  have  not  forgotten  the  valua- 
ble articles  contributed  to  this  Journal  a 
year  or  two  since  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Butler,  then 
of  this  state,  but  now  of  Idaho  Territory. 
The  movement  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Mechanics'  High  School  has  drawn  from 
his  pen  in  his  far-off  home,  a  paper  on  "  The 
Alphabet  of  Technical  Education.'*  It  comes 
to  us  at  a  fit  time,  and  will  be  read  with  much 
interest.  In  a  private  note,  Mr.  Butler  says  : 
"Air  schemes  of  Technical  Education  will 
be  utterly  useless,  unless  built  on  Drawing 
in  the  Common  Schools."  This  is  our  own 
conviction,  and  the  conviction  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  proposed  Mechanics' 
High  School.  We  shall  first  attempt  to 
lay  this  foundation.  Our  readers  may  ex- 
pect at  an  early  day  an  article  from  Mr. 
Butler,  outlining  a  scheme  for  instructing 
the  teachers  now  engaged  in  our  public 
schools  in  the  art  of  drawing  to  the  extent 
needed  to  enable  them,  in  turn,  to  instruct 
their  pupils. 

Are  we  not  pushing  too  far  in  teaching, 
the  idea  of  thoroughness  /  *'  Not  how  much, 
but  how  well,"  isagood  educational  maxim 
but  if  applied  literally  harm  will  be  sure  to 
grow  out  of  it,  especially  with  young  pupils. 
Is  it  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  of 
the  laws  of  mental  growth  or  the  laws  which 
control  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  a 
child  must  be  taught  all  that  is  known  con- 
cerning each  branch  of  study  as  he  proceeds 
with  the  learning  of  it?  If  rightly  taught, 
a  child  may  commence  the  study  of  Gram- 
mar or  of  lessons  in  language  at  a  very  early 
age ;  should  he  be  made,  can  he  be  made,  to 
dig  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  subject 
as  he  proceeds  ?  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  mental  powers  of  a  child,  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  language,  will 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  Gram- 
mar is  no  exception  among  branches  of  in- 
struction, and  it  becomes  obvious  that  thor- 
ough,  through  and  through  teaching  in  the 


case  of  the  young  is  impossible.  But  is  not 
much  time  lost  in  the  attempt  to  be  thorough? 
Are  teachers  conscious  that  their  hardest 
work,  their  most  trying  failures,  come  from 
an  effort  to  teach  their  young  pupils  what 
they  have  no  power  to  learn  ?  And  would 
it  not  be  vastly  better  to  instruct  them  in  the 
elementary  parts  of  a  larger  number  of 
branches  and  allow  them  to  wait  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  deeper  principles  of  these  branch- 
es, until  their  minds  shall  be  more  mature? 
In  other  words,  must  not  little  children 
gather  knowledge  from  the  surface  of  the 
several  sciences,  and  be  taught  to  wait  in  pa- 
tience until  the  strength  of  years  enables 
them  to  penetrate  to  and  comprehend  the 
broader  principles  that  lie  far  beneath  the 
surface?  If  all  this  is  true,  is  it  best,  at  all 
times,  to  be  thorough  in  teaching? 


Teachers  everywhere  find  it  difficult  to 
furnish  reading  exercises  to  children  suffi- 
cient in  number  and  variety.  Second  and 
third  readers  are  read  through  by  many  chil- 
dren in  a  few  lessons,  or  in  advance  of  the 
lessons,  and  the  selections  in  them  ever  after 
lose  their  freshness  and  the  reading  is  apt  to 
become  dull  and  monotonous.  This  fact 
has  no  doubt  led  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  books  composing  the  several  series  of 
readers  in  general  use,  thus  increasing  the 
cost  of  text-books  without  doing  very  much 
to  diminish  the  evil.  Those  who  have  ob- 
served the  improvement  in  reading  and 
thinking  made  by  children  who  are  allowed 
the  use  of  a  magazine  adapted  to  their  capa- 
city and  taste  have  no  doubt  often  ques- 
tioned whether  reading  matter,  in  freshness, 
variety,  and  adaptation  to  the  youthful 
mind,  like  that  contained  in  our  best  maga- 
zines for  boys  and  girls,  might  not  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  comparatively  dry  text-books 
of  our  primary  schools.  A  few  teachers  have 
introduced  The  Nursery^  The  ChiUren's 
Friend,  The  Youth's  Companion ,  The  Youn^ 
Folks  and  other  similar  publications,  but 
in  the  end  have  found  the  expense  too 
heavy.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
meet  this  want  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  Messrs.  Geo.  E.  Stevens  &  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  commenced  under 
the  title  of  ''School  and  Home,''  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  reading  papers  for 
children  in  the  Second  and  Third  Reader 
Grades.  Each  paper  consists  of  four  pages 
of  interesting  reading  matter,  prose  and 
verse,  riddles  and  rebuses,  and  exercises  in 
punctuation,  in  the  use  of  capital  letters, 
etc.,  etc.     The  design  is  to  use  these  papers 
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in  connection  with  suitable  text-books ;  a 
new  number  being  given  to  each  pupil  every 
Monday  morning.  The  preparation  of  the 
papers  is  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Delia  A.  Lath- 
rop,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  teach- 
ers of  the  West,  and  well-known  to  our 
readers.  

Mr.  J.  G.  Holland,  on  assuming  the  presidency 
of  the  board  of  public  instruction  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  made  an  address,  from  which  we  take  this  ex- 
tract :     "  I  believe  in  public  schools.     I  believe  that 
there  is  no  other  agency  in  our  civilization   equally 
potential  in  producing  that  homogeneity  of  charac- 
ter, ideas,  sympathies  and  sentiments,  which  must  be 
secured  before  we  can  become  a  solid  and  consistent 
people.     It  is  in  them  that  the  rich  learn  respect  for 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  learn  self-respect.  It  is  in  them 
that  class  distinctions  become  softened  in  their  out- 
lines, that  sectarianism  loses  its  paltry  prejudices,  and 
that   character  wins   its   first  and    most  suggestive 
achievements."     These  are  significant   words,  well 
worthy  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every  patriot. 
We  are  a  conglomerate  people.     There  are  now  on 
our  soil  at  least  four  of  the  great  races  into  which 
mankind  has  been  divided,  viz  :  the  white,  black, 
yellow  and  red.     Then  the  predominating  white  race 
is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  nationali- 
ties.    The  blood  of  every  nation  in  Europe  is  mixed 
and  mixing  with  ours:  and  every  year  brings  its  tide 
of  emigration,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  human   beings,  to  our  shores.     Party  prejudices 
among  us  are  strong,  and  religious  denominations 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds.     Besides,  we  have  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  capitalist 
and  the  working  man,  with  all  the  clashing  interests 
that  arise  therefrom.     Considering  the  different  ma- 
terials of  which  the  nation  is  composed  and  the  an- 
tagonistic forces  that  are  lodged  in  its  bosom,  one  is 
apt  to  conclude  that  sooner  or  later  must  come  dis- 
ruption and  disintegration.     And  in  all  soberness  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  without  our  public  school 
systems  to  mold  our  heterogeneous  social  elements 
in  one  "solid  and  consistent"  whole,  there  would 
exist    no  force  strong  enough  to  prevent  our  falling 

to  pieces. 

» 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  A  VILLAGE. 


TT  TE  have  received   the  following  note 
V\     from  an  '*  Inquirer'*  living  in  one  of 
the  two  or  three  hundred  pleasant  villages  of 
Pennsylvania ; 

Mr.  Editor  :  Our  town  is  a  borough,  but  it  con- 
tains only  a  population  of  about  5CX}.  We  are  not  as 
far  advanced,  educationally,  as  we  ought  to  be,  and  I 
write  to  you  for  advice.  Will  you  give  me  a  brief 
description  of  the  kind  of  school  we  ought  to  have? 
and  in  addition,  what  other  means  of  intellectual  im- 
provement would  you  suggest  ?  Our  grown-up 
people,  like  those  of  other  places  of  the  size  of  ours, 
seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  idle  time,  which  I  be- 
lieve might  be  turned  to  better  account  if  we  knew 
how  to  do  it.     Can  you  help  us  ? 

Yours  respectfully, 

Inquirer. 

Reply. — ^First  of  all,  you  want  a  good 
school-house  pleasantly  located.  The  school- 


'  house  ought  to  be  the  most  attractive  house 
in  the  town.  There  need  not  be  about  it 
much  that  is  purely  ornamental,  but  it  should 
be  inside  and  outside  neat  and  in  good  taste. 
It  should  be  a  thing  that  little  children  can 
love  when  pupils,  and  continue  to  love  more 
and  more  when  grown  to  be  men  and  women. 
A  good  school-house  for  your  town  will  cost, 
perhaps,  ten  thousand  dollars ;  but  the 
money  paid  for  it  will  not  be  lost, but  loaned. 
Build  one,  and  the  increased  value  of  your 
property  will  more  than  pay  for  it.  A  good 
school-house  is  always  a  paying  investment. 

Be  careful  to  locate  your  school-house 
where  it  can  have  attached  to  it  large  play  and 
pleasure  grounds.  These  are  indispensable  to 
a  village  school  of  the  best  sort.  Make  these 
grounds,  if  possible,  large  enough  to  consti- 
tute a  village  park.  Lay  them  out  in  walks, 
plant  them  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  have 
if  you  can  a  fountain  or  two  and  a  few  pieces 
of  statuary,  place  seats  at  convenient  points 
under  the  ^ade  trees,  and  invite  all  the  vil- 
lagers to  spend  some  hours  of  their  holidays 
and  their  summer  evenings  in  their  enjoy- 
ment. Your  town,  I  know,  can  do  this  with 
a  little  effort. 

But  you  want  a  good  school  more  than  a 
good  school -house  and  pleasant  school 
grounds.  To  obtain  this,  you  must  procure 
the  services  of  well-qualified  teachers.  These 
are  scarce  ;  if  you  find  them,  pay  them  well 
and  show  them  all  kinidness ;  for  the  future 
of  your  village  will  be  in  their  hands.  The 
whole  school  should  be  carefully  graded 
from  top  to  bottom.  Perhaps,  in  your  case, 
a  division  of  them  should  be  made  into  nine 
or  twelve  sections,  three  or  four  to  each 
room  and  to  each  teacher.  A  well-arranged 
course  of  study  should  be  provided,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  the  higher  branches  of  an 
English  education.    There  is  no  reason  why 

you  should  not  have  at  M ,  a  good  free 

academy.  Establish  a  high  school  depart- 
ment, and  it  will  attract  pupils  from  outside 
of  your  district  who  will  gladly  pay  tuition 
fees. 

Visit  your  school.  Have  others  visit  it. 
The  school  is  the  village  garden  where  its 
young  minds  are  growing,  its  young  hearts 
are  strengthening ;  go  and  see  that  the  soil 
is  well  tilled  and  that  no  ruthless  worm  de- 
stroy the  tender  plants  or  hungry  weeds  suck 
away  their  nourishment.  Go,  though  you  ne- 
glect house  and  shop  and  office  and  store 
and  farm  ;  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
welfare  of  your  children  concerns  you  more 
than  all  of  these. 

Make  your  school  the  centre  of    intellec 
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tual  interest  in  the  village.  Encourage  the 
teachers  to  have  examinations  and  other 
public  exercises.  Resolve  the  older  pupils 
into  a  literary  society,  and  make  it  the  nu- 
cleus for  a  village  lyceum  that  shall  attract 
all,  young  and  old,  and  interest  them  in  its 
proceedings.  You  can  have,  if  you  like,  a 
good  course  of  lectures  every  winter.  You 
will  be  unable  to  pay  five  hundred  or  even 
one  hundred  dollars  a  night  j  but  you  can 
procure  a  number  of  good  lecturers  in  your 
own  county  by  paying  their  expenses. 

Out  of  all  this,  we  trust,  will  grow  a  li- 
brary and  reading  room,  and  by  their  means 
the  whole  village  be  lifted  up  to  a  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  level. 


OUR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


HOUSES  AND  LANDS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


THE  Lebanon  Advertiser  of  March  25th 
contains  a  lengthy  editorial  discussing 
the  means  of  improving  schools  and  teachers. 
The  editor,  Wm.  M.  Breslin,  Esq.,  is  a 
school  director  and  a  warm  friend  of  educa- 
tion, and  his  views,  therefore,  deserve  due 
consideration.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  best  way  to  make  our  school  system  more 
effective  is  for  directors  to  employ  married 
teachers  and  to  provide  a  house  and  lot  for 
them  near  the  school-house.  In  order  that 
the  arguments  he  presents  on  these  points 
may  have  their  full  weight,  we  present  them 
below  almost  entire : 

Many  of  the  evils  connected  with  our  school  syi- 
tem,  especially  with  country  schools,  arise  from  Uie 
fact  that  the  teacher  resorts  to  that  business  as  a 
mere  temporary  expedient,  without  having  any  in- 
tention of  devoting  his  time  and  energy  to  the  pro- 
fession as  members  of  other  professions  do  to  theirs. 
One  reason  for  this  is  because  it  is  not  so  lucrative 
as  other  pursuits.     In  a   pecuniary  point  of  view, 
teaching  offers  but   little  attraction  to  single  men, 
and     scarcely    any     to    married    men.       In    fact, 
with    the   determination    to    marry   usually   comes 
the  determination  to  seek  some  other  employment. 
Owing  to  the    limited    accommodations   for    their 
own  families  of  many  farmers  residing  in  the  vicinity 
of  school  houses,  a  teacher  for  a  country  school  finds 
it   very  often   difficult  to  obtain  an  apartment  for 
himself;  and,  of  course,  accommodations  for  married 
men  and  their  familes,  even  if  the  salary  would  per- 
mit the  employment  of  such  a  one,  entiiely  preclude 
their  employment.     In  many  districts  in  Lebanon 
county,  single  teachers  only  are   employed,  or  if 
tho!;e  married  are  accepted,  they  must  reside  in  the 
town  or  villages,  and  travel,  morning  and  evening, 
miles   to  their  schools,  thus  spending  in  traveling, 
through  all  kinds  of   weather,  the  precious  hours 
which  they  should  devote  to  improvement  orreorea- 
lion. 
To  remedy  this,  School  Directors  should  engage  I 


married  teachers,  and  for  their  aocommodatioii  thcrc 
should  be  a  cottage  and  a  few  acres  of  land  adjacent 
to'  the  school.  The  most  obvious,  but  not  Ihe  most 
important  advantage  arising  from  this  plan,  would 
be  that  people  residing  in  the  country  could  get 
their  children  educated  much  more  cheaply  than 
they  could  under  the  present  system.  Let  us  see 
how  it  can  be  done. 

Many  of  the  country  schools  have  an  average  at- 
tendance of  pupils  varying  from  forty  to  sixty.  They 
are  of  all  degrees  of  proficiency,  from  the  child 
learning  the  alphabet,  to  the  young  man  studying 
algebra  and  geometry.     No  one  will  suppose  that 
one  teacher,  no  matter  how  well  informed  and  en- 
ergetic he  may  be,  can  do  justice  to  a  school  like 
this.     Each  of  these  schools  remains  open  about  six 
months  annually,  and  the  teachers  receive  salaries 
varying  from  I40  to  I70  per  month.    To  meet  the 
requirements  of  one  of  these  schools,  an  assistant 
would  be  wanted.     This  would  involve  an  outlay  of 
^250  to  ^350  more ;  but  an  assistant  is  seldom  en- 
gaged.    Now,  a  coitage  could  be  built  and  a  few 
acres  of  land  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  teacher, 
for  say  ^1,200.     If  the  Directors  had  to  borrow  this, 
the  interest  would  be  about  I72  yearly.    Next,  let 
us  suppose  a  gentleman,  teaching  a  first  grade  coun* 
try  school,  receives  ^70  per  month  for  six  months; 
and  that  a  lady,  receives  %^o  a  month  for  the  same 
time.     For  six  months  their  united   wages  would 
amount  to  |66o,  out  of  which  they  would  have  to 
pay  about  ^100  for  board  and  lodging,  leaving  them 
a  balance  of  ^$560.     There  would  not  be  much  prob- 
ability of  their  teaching  longer  than  six  months  an- 
nually.     Indeed,  the  average  length  of   time  for 
which  the  country  schools  are  kept  open  does  not 
amount  10  six  months.     Well,  these  two,  married 
and  receiving  only  the  salary  of  the  male  teacher, 
would,  if  they  had  a  house  and  land  free,  save  more 
money  than  they  could  under  the  present  system; 
while  their  cost  to  the  township  would  be  reduced. 
And  even  if   they  did  not  save  so  much  money, 
many  teachers  would  prefer  the  plan  here  suggested. 
As  has  been  said,  school  teaching,  at  best,  is  not  a 
lucrative  pursuit.     Many  of  the  teachers,  and  espe- 
cially those  most  likely  to  be  successful  educators, 
have  not  that  greed  for  money  which  characterizes 
the  members  of  most  other  professions.     If  they  had 
they  would  have  chosen  some  other  vocation.   What 
they  like  better  is  a  life  of  retirement,  in  which  they 
have  opportunities  for  study  and  mental  improve- 
ment ;  in  which  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  free  from 
the  rivalry  incidental  to  more  active  pursuits.   Under 
these    circumstances,   teaching  would,  in    reality, 
have  much  to  render  it  attractive.     Having  a  house 
of  his  own,  the  teacher  would  gradually  and  at  little 
expense  acquire  a  library,  a  museum,  and  philosoph- 
ical instruments,  from  which  both  himself  and  pupils 
would   derive   much  benefit  and  gratification.     If 
there  were  residing  in  the  neighborhood  any  persou 
whose  tastes  or  pursuits  were  congenial  to  his  own, 
he  could  invite  them  to  his  house,  to  their  mutual 
pleasure  and  improvement. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  country  teacher  it 
usually  a  wanderer,  coming  no  one  knows  whence, 
and  going,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  no  one 
knows  whither.  This,  of  course,  is  as  much  his  own 
fault  as  that  of  any  one  else ;  and  on  that  account  is 
likely  to  continue  until  he  is  induced  to  marry  and 
make  teaching  the  profession  of  his  life.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  length  of  time  any  person 
retains  a  situation  depends  as  much  on  his  social 
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qualities  as  on  his  ability  to  perform  the  duties  per- 
taining to  his  office.  With  a  family,  the  teacher  is 
much  more  apt  to  cultivate  and  practice  the  social 
virtues  than  if  he  were  single.  He  becomes  more 
closely  identified  with  the  wants  and  feelings  of  his 
neighbors.  In  addition  to  the  resolve  to  do  his  duty 
which  characterizes  the  action  of  every  honest  man, 
whether  working  for  friends  or  strangers,  the  resolve 
to  please  would  then  become  an  important  factor  in 
his  motives.  As  a  consequence,  he  makes  more 
friends;  his  faults  are  viewed  more  leniently;  and, 
to  the  advantage  of  himself  and  his  pupils,  his  position 
becomes  as  permanent  as  that  of  the  farmer  whose 
children  he  educates. 

Let  us  see  how  this  plan  would  affect  the  teachers 
pecuniarily.  We  have  supposed  that  two  teachers 
will  save  $560  in  six  months.  Out  of  this  money 
they  have  to  pay  for  their  board  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  By  the  time  they  secure  another 
engagement,  they  have  scarcely  any  money  left. 
But  if  the  teachers  lived  in  their  own  houses,  how 
different  would  l)e  the  result.  For  $600  the  Direc- 
tors could  build  a  cottage  that  would  afford  two  teach- 
ers much  better  accommodations  than  they  could 
obtain  from  the  neighboring  farmers.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1 1, 200  they  could  purchase,  accord- 
ing to  locality,  from  three  to  ten  acres  of  good  land. 
The  teacher  could  work  on  this  land  before  and  after 
school,  on  Saturdays  and  during  the  vacations.  He 
could  keep  a  cow,  hogs  and  poultry  ;  and  the  profit 
arising  from  these,  added  to  the  crops  raised  by  his 
own  labor,  would  be  more  than  adequate  to  the  sup* 
port  of  himself  and  wife.  The  labors  of  the  field 
would  give  zest  to  the  labors  of  the  school-room, 
afford  the  necessary  bodily  exercise  to  keep  him  in 
good  health,  and  render  him  less  liable  to  visit 
scenes  of  dissipation ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  would  not  only  be  pecuniarily,  but,  what  is  more 
important,  he  would  be  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally  better  than  he  could  be  under  the  present 
system. 

In  marrying,  he  would  phoose  a  wife  adapted  to 
his  wants,  and  capable  of  assisting  him  in  the  duties 
of  the  school-room.  As  her  classes  would  be  dis- 
missed about  two  o'clock,  she  would  have  ample 
leisure  to  attend  to  household  duties  also.  This 
would  prove  as  pleasant  and  necessary  an  exercise 
for  her,  as  labor  in  the  field  for  her  husband. 

As  a  great   many  branches   are   required   to  be 
taught  in  public  schools,  the  teacher  can  not  now  at- 
tain that  degree  of  proficiency  in  each  of  them  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the   best  results.      Here  his   own 
knowledge  and  that  of  his  wife  would  become  sup- 
plementary to  each  other.     In  the  higher  branches 
he  could  become  better  educated  than  can  the  ma- 
jority of  the  country  teachers  now ;  and  she,  having  no 
occasion  to  teach  these  branches,  would  have  oppor- 
tunity to  perfect  herself  in  sewing,  embroidery,  mu- 
sic and  drawing.     By  doing  so,  they  could  retain 
many  pupils  who  are  now  sent  out  of  the  district  in 
which  their  parents  reside,  to  receive  an  education. 
Parents  are  all  well  aware  that,  in  addition  to  the  great 
expense,  numerous  evils  result  from   sending  their 
children  away  from  home  at   loo  early  an  age,  and 
regret  the  necessity  that  compels  this.     Yet  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  nothing  at  a  boarding-school   but 
what  they  can  be  taught  in  a  country  school,  by  two 
married  teachers  who  would  make  a  proper  division 
of  the  labor. 

Again,  some  parents  who  possess  but  a  small  share 
of  that  refinement  which  can  be  acquired  only  by 


mixing  with  educated  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  who 
are  unwilling  to  see  their  children  labor  under  the 
same  disadvantage,  send  their  boys  and  girls  away 
from  home  solely  on  this  account.  It  is  nothing  un- 
common to  hear  them  say  that  their  girls  have  book 
education  enough,  but  that  they  must  send  them 
where  they  can  acquire  good  manners.  A  refined, 
educated  lady  and  gentleman,  who  had  mixed  with 
the  world  and  who  were  familiar  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  better  class  of  society,  could, 
when  residing  in  their  own  house,  do  an  amount  of 
good  that  is  simply  incalculable.  They  could  invite 
to  their  house  not  only  their  older  pupils,  but  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  vicinity;  and  by 
means  of  music,  recitations  and  conversation,  all 
could  spend  in  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  manner 
the  time  that  otherwise  would  be  devoted,  by  some 
at  least,  to  dissipation,  or,  at  best,  to  frivolous  gossip. 
At  these  reunions  the  teachers  would  have  unparal- 
leled opportunities  of  inculcating  habits  of  order, 
neatness  and  industry ;  of  cultivating  the  taste,  and 
even  of  developing  the  moral  faculties  of  their  visi- 
tors. 

We  have  taken  this  view  of  the  subject  first,  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  most  easily  understood  by  school  di- 
rectors ;  and  because  it  requires  but  little  money  to 
carry  it  out.  To  sum  up,  its  advantages  over  the 
present  system  are :  i.. Where  two  teachers  are  en- 
gaged, a  saving  of  several  hundred  dollars  annu- 
ally. 2.  Teaching  would  become  a  more  profitable 
and  permanent  pursuit,  in  consequence  of  which 
teachers  would  direct  their  best  energies  to  the  work 
of  education.  3.  There  being  a  proper  division  of 
labor  between  the  husband  and  wife,  each  becomes 
more  proficient  in  certain  branches  than  if  no  such 
division  of  labor  prevailed.  4.  Teachers  would  be 
more  desirous  to  retain  their  schools,  and  directors 
would  be  more  desirous  to  retain  their  teachers. 


WHAT  LANCASTER   NEEDS. 


THE  last  stated  meeting  of  the  Lancaster 
Board  of  Trade  was  held  April  14th. 
This  is  an  organization  of  business  men  that 
gives  promise  of  revolutionizing  some  things 
with  us,  and  of  .directing  public  attention  to 
others  that  greatly  need  to  be  looked  after. 
The  regular  monthly  report  was  read  by  our 
old  friend,  S.  S.  Rathvon,  Esq.,  perhaps 
the  leading  entomologist  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  '*self- 
made  "  man  of  our  acquaintance.  We  trans- 
fer to  the  columns  of  The  Journal  \.\iQ  edu- 
cational paragraphs  of  his  report,  as  being 
of  more  than  local  interest.     He  says : 

There  is,  however,  no  subject  connected  with  the 
literary  enterprise  and  intellectual  progress  of  Lan- 
caster city,  that  needs  stimulation  and  liberal  devel- 
opment more  than  that  which  relates  to  her  public 
school  establishment,  and  especially  her  High 
School  buildings.  We  would  not  counsel  extrava- 
gance, or  attach  an  undue  importance  to  the  outward 
forms  and  conveniences  of  our  educational  system, 
whilst  we  neglect  the  inner  germ  which  gives  lile 
and  character  to  the  student ;  but  we  would,  at  the 
same  time,  impress  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  edu- 
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cational  interests,  and  a  more  liberal  management  of 
our  sckool  affairs  in  general.  In  comparison  with 
the  school  buildings  now  erected  and  in  process  of 
erection,  even  in  our  own  county,  our  school  houses 
are  mere  shells ;  temporary  structures,  with  thin 
walls,  and  a  uniformity  of  height  and  architec- 
tural style,  adopted  to  meet  the  urgent  temporary 
needs  of  our  school  system  many  years  ago — cold  in 
winter,  and  roasting  ovens  in  summer. 

The  only  two-story  building  in  the  city  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  a  "  Lancasterian  School,"  about 
fifty  years  ago.  On  the  visit  of  General  Lafayette  to 
Lancaster,  in  1824,  this  building  was  shown  him  as 
*  Lancaster's  pride,"  and  really  was  a  fine  school 
building  for  that  day.  This  is  still  the  best  school 
building  we  have  in  Lancaster  city,  but  is  far  less 
credi  able  for  a  school  house  than  those  at  Columbia 
and  Mt.  Joy,  and  almost  infinitely  inferior  to  many 
existing  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  This  is  rather 
humiliating,  because  twenty-five  years  ago  Lancaster 
city  was  in  advance  of  almost  every  other  town  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  since  then  she  has 
moved  along  so  slowly,  and  has  been  so  morbidly 
cautious  in  .her  educational  enterprises,  that  she  has 
been  far  outstripped  in  the  race  by  almost  every  city 
or  important  town  in  the  State.  The  city  has  been 
running  its  schools  so  long  on  the  cheap  plan,  that 
we  think,  now,  she  might  afibrd  a  more  creditable 
High  School. 

Not  only  a  High  School  building,  but  also  a  High 
School  campus,  where,  during  recess  and  at  the 
proper  hours,  the  scholars  might  have  opportunities 
to  indulge  in  those  recreative  exercises  so  necessary 
in  the  development  of  a  vigorous  physical  and  men- 
tal constitution.  Street  exercises,  under  the  most 
rigid  rules  and  police  restrictions,  are  always  fraught 
with  evil.  Rational,  healthy  boyhood  is  always 
ardent  and  impulsive  in  its  normal  condition,  and 
needs  direction  more  than  restriction.  To  entirely 
crush  out  the  vital  energy  of  a  boy,  is  to  destroy  the 
fundamental  elements  of  a  proper  manhood.  Boys 
are  neither  angels  nor  demons,  as  a  general  thing ; 
but  they  will  be  less  of  the  one  and  more  of  the 
other,  when,  through  mistaken  systems  of  educational 
economy,  they  are  unnecessarily  cramped  and  curb- 
ed, and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  barren  re- 
creations and  evil  temptations  of  the  public  streets. 

We  have  a  splendid  «*  Temple  of  Justice,"  that 
for  external  architectural  symmetry  and  internal  eco- 
nomical arrangement  is  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and 
is  a  credit  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  county. 
We  have  a  Prison,  which,  so  far  as  such  a  building 
may  be  necessary  to  the  good  order  of  society,  is 
equally  creditable.  We  have  a  Children's  Home, 
which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  humanity 
of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  its  conception, 
and  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  condition.  We  have 
an  efficient  and  well  appointed  Asylum  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  insane ;  and  we  are  about  erecting  an 
Almshouse,  on  a  more  liberal  and  improved  plan 
than  that  which  heretofore  existed.  But  what  are 
Court  Houses,  Prisons,  Asylums  and  Almshouses, 
but  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  crimes,  and  the 
alleviation  of  diseases  and  distresses,  many  of  which 
may  be  the  result  of  ignorance — the  absence  of  a 
sound,  effective  education. 

But,  this  is  not  all.  We  have  a  beautiful  Opera 
House  that  is  fully  "  abreast "  with  the  present  period 
anywhere;  and  in  a  few  months  we  will  have  a 
magnificent  hotel,  which  will  be  equal  in  its  appoint- 
ments, if  not  ia  size,  to  any  in  the  Keystone  State. 


I  W>  have  Cotton  Mills,  and  other  manufactories 
which  for  perfection  of  machinery  and  quality  of 
fabrics  have  an  extensive  reputation  abroad.  Add 
to  these  the  beautiful  and  expensive  private  resi- 
dences that  are  springing  up  in  all  eligible  parts  of 
the  city,  together  with  the  liberal  and  tasteful  im- 
provements made  in  many  of  our  business  establish- 
ments, and  it  becomes  manifest  that  Lancaster  city 
(and  county)  has  a  "  way"  of  doing  things,  as  soon 
as  she  finds  a  *'  will"  to  do  them. 

Now  all  these  things,  and  many  others,  are  lauda- 
ble and  useful  so  far  as  they  go;  but,  after  all,  they 
belong  merely  to  the  circumference  of  our  social 
compact,  and  relate  almost  entirely  to  its  material 
necessities. 

We  are  unconsciously  reversing  the  normal  order 
of  things.  The  school  house,  next  to  the  church, 
constitutes,  or  ought  to  constitute,  the  centre  or  heart 
of  society ;  because  these  institutions  have  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  human  understanding  and  its 
enlightenment,  and  to  the  human  will  and  its  subor- 
dination and  culture.  It  is  true  that  other  thjngs  may 
have  a  seeming  priority  in  the  order  of  time,  as  a 
proper  material  foundation;  but  of  what  moral  value 
is  such  a  foundati£>n,  if  it  is  never  to  be  the  base  of 
a  mental  or  intellectual  superstructure?  Of  what 
value  are  religion  and  education  themselves,  if  they 
are  forever  to  occupy  a  servile  or  secondary  position 
in  human  affairs  ?  The  cost  of  a  new  high  school 
building  need  not  be  disproportioned  to  the  material 
means  of  the  community  requiring  or  demanding  it ; 
neither  need  the  necessary  exf>ense  incurred  be  im- 
mediately paid  by  increased  taxation — except,  per- 
haps provision  to  meet  accruing  interests  on  the 
original  debt. 

/  It  seems  to  us  that  if  ever  any  public  institution, 
Either  civil,  literary  or  religious,  was  justifiable  in 
creating  a  debt  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and 
rendering  more  efficient  the  physical  and  intellectual 
condition  of  its  subjects,  the  Board  of  School  Direc- 
tors would  be  justifiable  in  making^a  liberal  provision 
for  a  new  high  -school  building.  *  We  believe  that 
monied  men  would  as  soon  invest  their  funds  in 
public  school  bonds  as  any  other  class  of  securities 
in  the  market. 

Although  we  would  hot  dictate  to  this  Board  the 
course  it  ought  to  pursue  on  a  question  of  this  char- 
acter, yet  we  believe  it  ought  to  express  a  sentiment 
in  sympathy  with  any  efforts  made  in  the  School 
Board  looking  to  the  realization  of  an  object  so  long 
and  ardently  desired  by  the  friends  of  progressive 
education  in  Lancaster  city,  and  who,  against  their 
own  wills,  are  compelled  to  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  present  defective  educational  order  of  things. 
What  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers  are  ;  what 
the  order  of  their  schools ;  what  their  curricula,  and 
what  the  character  of  their  pupils — are  questions 
that  must  rest,  respectively,  upon  their  own  merits. 
The  single  idea  involved  in  these  remarks  has  special 
reference  to  the  enlarged  and  improved  domiciliation 
of  our  public  schools ;  and  how  do  they  compare 
with  the  general  educational  progress  of  the  present 
period  ?  If  Lancaster  city  were  now  suddenly  over- 
whelmed in  a  shower  of  lava,  and  exhumed  again 
eighteen  centuries  hence,  how  would  her  educational 
and  literary  temples  compare  with  others  of  a  con- 
temporaneous period?  How  would  they  compare 
with  our  magnificently  embellished  saloons  of  diiSer- 
ent  kinds,  in  which — aside  from  their  necessity— is 
seemingly   inculcated   the   single    ideal,  that   men 

]  merely  live  to  eat  ?    Claiming  your  indulgence  for 
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this  echo  of  the  sentiment  of  a  large  class  in  this 
community,  we  therefore  feel  that  we  have  not  said 
too  much. 

Wm.  A.  Atlee,  Esq.,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  alluded  in  gratifying 
terms  to  Mr.  Rathvon's  excellent  report,  and 
especially  to  the  want  of  proper  school  ac- 
commodations. He  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  ihe  educational  interests  of  the  city  of  Lan- 
caster demand  the  erection  of  a  proper  high  school 
building. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Peacock  heartily  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  resolution,  and 
in  general  terms  contrasted  the  schools  of 
Reading  and  other  places,  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  latter,  not  so  much  in  the 
character  of  the  schools  as  in  the  excellence 
of  her  school  buildings  and  school  accommo- 
dations. 

The  resolution  and  report  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 


The  Secretary  of  State  has  informed  the 
Commission  that  the  governments  of  the 
following  countries  have  officially  communi- 
cated their  decision  to  participate  in  the 
Exhibition,  viz. :  The  German  Empire, 
The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Mexico,  Ecua- 
dor and  Hayti.  We  take  the  following 
from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  :  ^ 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  made  known  the  grat- 
ifying fact  that  Prince  Bismarck,  the  Chancellor  of 
that  Empire,  in  communicating  printed  copies   of 
the  communications  of  this  government  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  German  Parliament,  recommended  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  Exhibition,  and  provisions  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  for  each  state  of  the 
Empire,  as  well  as  a  plenipotentiary  to  reside  at 
FhiUdelphia  until  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.     The 
Republic  of  ^uador  has  not  only  accepted,  but  has 
already  appointed  a  commissioner  resident,  who  has 
presented  his  credentials  at  Philadelphia.     A  des- 
patch received   from   the   Hon.  George  P.  Marsh, 
through  the  Department  of  State,  gives  reason  for 
the  belief  that  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  will  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  Exhibition  by  a  display  of  speci- 
mens of  the  treasures  of  art  and  manufactures  for 
which  that  kingdom  is  so  justly  celebrated.     From 
despatches  received  from  the  United  States  Minister 
at  Vienna,  the  belief  is  entertained  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  will  be  conspicuously  represented 
in  our  Exhibition  by  the  extent,  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  her  products      It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  proposed  Exhibition  is,  by  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  it,  invested  with  the  character  of  a  na- 
tional   celebration  of  the  Centenary  of   American 
Independence,  and  by  the  same  authority  has  been 
so  proclaimed  and  so  commended  to  foreign  nations 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  capital  to  be  raised  was  fixed 


at  510,000,000.  It  should  be  considered,  too,  that 
the  cost  of  labor  and  of  material  is  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe.  It  is  submitted, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  should  be  proportioned  with  reference  to 
these  facts,  and  with  reference  also  to  the  degree  of 
aid  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  requisite  from 
the  governments  under  whose  auspices  the  latest  and 
most  extensive  of  such  exhibitions  have  been  held. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  commission  that  whatever  ap- 
propriation is  made  should  be  guarded  by  such  wise 
provisions  and  administered  under  such  governmen- 
tal control  as  will  insureits  judicious  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  intended. 

The  recent  almost  unprecedented  depression  in 
manufactures,  trade  and  finance,  has  interfered  with 
the  progress  of  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Board  of  Finance,  and  with  the  payment  of 
instalments  due  on  those  already  made.  This  state 
of  affairs  affords  another  imperative  reason  for  such 
action  by  Congress  as  will  provide  sufficient  and 
timely  appropriations  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the 
national  undertaking.  Pennsylvania  stands  pledged 
by  an  act  of  her  legislature  for  one  million  of  dollars, 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  a  half  million,  to  be 
expended  upon  a  building  to  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mission as  a  gallery  of  fine  arts,  which  building  will 
be  a  very  imposing  nnd  beautiful  addition  to  the 
group,  and  will  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
the  occasion.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  state  and  municipal  appropriations, 
have  subscribed  to  the  stock  of  the  Centennial  Board 
of  Finance  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
which  will  go  into  the  general  fund  for  the  expenses 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  as  it  progresses. 


The  School-Room. 


THE  Glory  and  Shame  of  Teaching. — The 
fallibility  of  humanity  prevents  the  attainment  of 
perfection  by  human  effort,  and  noble  as  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  instructor,  yet  teaching  has  both  its  glory 
and  its  shame.  If  we  look  at  the  tasteful  and  com- 
fortable school-houses  which  have  sprung  up  all  over 
the  land ;  when  we  think  of  the  vast  amount  of  costly 
and  useful  apparatus  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher,  enabling  the  pupil  to  see 
"  face  to  face"  those  great  truths  which  have  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  closet  of  the  student,  or  the 
secluded  laboratory  of  the  chemist — we  may  well  ex- 
claim with  pride  that  the  profession  of  teaching  is 
making  rapid  progress.  Yes,  this  is  the  glory  of 
teaching.  These  things  fill  with  gratitude  the  heart 
of  every  true  friend  of  education.  If  we  turn  to  con- 
template the  other  side,  we  see  those  in  the  teachers' 
ranks  who  are  entirely  unworthy  of  the  position  they 
hold;  we  see  intellect  wasted  through  injudicious 
training ;  we  still  behold  clumsy  and  unsightly  build- 
ings dignified  by  the  title  of  school  houses  ;  the 
events  of  every- day  life,  which  require  careful  expla- 
nation remaining  enveloped  in  darkness,  the  objects 
of  ignorant  wonder  or  superstitious  terror ;  this  is  the 
shame  of  the  profession.  In  view  of  all  this,  fellow 
teachers,  let  us  strive  with  earnest  endeavor  to  in 
crease  the  true  glory  of  our  profession,  feeling  tha 
we  greatly  need  both  labor  and  patience ;  and 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

£.  M'V.  MOORE. 
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IVritten  Excuses. — Our  attention  was  directed 
to  this  subject  recently  by  the  remark  of  a  teacher. 
The  remark  was  called  forth  in  a  manner  similar  to 
this :  A  young  lad,  late  at  school,  was  asked  for  his 
«*  note  *'  of  excuse.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
it  was  late,  and  for  this  reason  did  not  ask  for  a 
note  on  leaving  home,  but  would  bring  one  at  noon. 
The  teacher,  rather  indignant  at  the  simplicity  of 
manner,  and  modest  reply  of  the  pupil,  said  :  "You 
should  have  a  supply  of  *  excuses,'  *  notes*  on  hand, 
and   then,  whenever  you  are  late,  you  can  present 
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one. 

The  pupil  evidently  had  not  been  long  under  the 
tuition  of  that  teacher,  or  he  would  have  been  prepared 
for  such  an  emergency. 

Written  excuses  are  good  in  their  place,  but  let 
them  come  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  explain 
the  cause  of  the  pupil's  absence  or  contain  a  state- 
ment that  the  child  was  necessarily  detained.  When 
these  •*  excuses"  are  degraded  to  the  mere  formal 
work  of  keeping  the  teacher's  report  free  from  "  tar- 
dy marks,"  the  requirement  of  them  had  better  be 
abandoned  at  once. 

If  it  is  not  a  distinct  part  of  the  teacher's  work — it 
is,  at  least,  a  duty  to  teach  the  pupil  both  by  precept 
and  example,  to  be  honest  and  truthful.  But  if  the 
teacher  encourages  the  pupil  to  keep  a  supply  of 
these  **  notes,"  and  accepts  them  on  any,  and  all  occa- 
sions, he  at  once  teaches  him  to  practice  deception, 
to  impose  on  both  parent  and  teacher,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  merit  for  his  success  therein,  he  gives  him  a 
perfect  record  for  prompt  attendance. 

This  may  be  a  smooth  and  pleasant  path  for  the 
teacher,  but  what  of  the  effect  on  the  morals  of  the 
school  ?  * 


Teaching,  in  our  early  days,  was  in  what  might  be 
called  the  savage  state.  It  was  brute  force  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Children  did  as  they  pleased— exer- 
cising the  privilege  of  little  savages — till  they  annoyed 
the  big  savage  who  had  charge  of  them;  whereupon  he 
went  at  them — savagely.  Like  savages,  the  children 
were  riotous,  till  they  were  murdered — then  they 
were  quiet  for  a  spell.  In  that  savage  state  children 
were  whipped  for  drawing  pictures  on  their  slates ; 
were  asked  questions,  when  the  questioner  knew  they 
would  lie  in  their  answers,  and  were  then  whipped  for 
lying.  We  are  now  in  the  second,  or  barbarous, 
stage  of  educational  society.  Selfishness  is  the  trait 
of  barbarous  people,  as  cruelty  is  of  savages.  Wc  are 
selfish  in  our  dealings  with  children  ;  we  consider 
ourselves,  not  the  greatest  good  of  the  children.  When 
we  find  a  fault  prevailing  in  our  schools,  we  attack 
the  children  and  never  think  to  look  within  ourselves 
for  the  cause  of  it.  A  teacher  punishes  a  boy  from 
England  for  dropping  his  K's ;  another  persecutes 
a  child  for  not  going  through  a  devotional  exercise 
which  his  father  and  mother  have  cautioned  him  to 
avoid ;  another  sends  a  child  home  on  a  frivolous 
pretense  when  the  mercury  stands  at  15°  below  zero, 
and  when  reminded  of  the  intense  cold,  the  teacher 
says  that  he  supposed  it  had  moderated  since  the  tem- 
perature was  70°  in  his  furnace-heated  school  house. 
Now  all  this  is  not  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  "  old 
masters,"  but  the  barbarian  indifference  of  the  new. 
No  child  should  be  punished  until  the  teacher  ascer- 
tains whether  there  is  not  something  in  his  own  man- 
ner to  invite  or  arouse  the  child's  misbehavior ;  further, 
no  child  should  be  punished  until  he  is  examined  by 
a  competent  physician  as  to  the  state  of  his  health. 
Punishable  misconduct  is  often  the  result  of  sickness 


or  feeble- mindcdness;  and,  finally,  no  child  should 
be  punished  till  the  exact  nature  of  his  home  sur- 
roundings is  known. 

Think  of  the  injustice  of  punishing  a  boy  for  not 
knowing  his  lessons,  whose  father,  on  the  night 
before,  made  him  put  away  his  books  for  a  game  of 
cards.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  child.  There 
are  unfortunate  children — victims  of  a  foolish  mother, 
or  a  brutal  father,  or  a  hiisty,  unjust,  indifferent  teacher. 
Children  are  the  proudest  and  most  sensitive  creatures 
on  the  earth.  They  will  die  rather  than  reveal  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  may  be  laboring, 
and  teachers  often  mistake  for  sullenness  or  laziness, 
or  hatred,  what  is  in  truth  a  sense  of  shame,  'the 
modesty  of  nature."  While  teachers  treat  children  as 
if  they  were  little  puppets  and  rag-dolls,  teaching  will 
be  in  the  barbarous  state. 

Teachers  who  wear  glasses  have  many  diffieulties 
to  contend  against.  There  is  left  in  children  a  trace 
of  the  savage's  contempt  for  one  possessed  of  a  physi- 
cal defect.  This  is  a  vice  and  should  be  rooted  out. 
But  children  are  not  always  positively  vicious  in  the 
annoyance  which  they  give  to  the  wearers  of  glasses. 
To  the  mind  of  a  Western  child,  especially  if  he  be  of 
foreign  extraction,  there  is  something  very  comical 
in  the  spectacle  of  a  spectacled  woman ;  moreover 
some  persons  have  a  way  of  looking  through  their 
glasses — staring,  the  boys  call  it — that  makes  a  foolish 
child  laugh  in  spite  of  himself.  *<  I  could  n't  help 
lauging — she  looked  at  me  in  such  a  funny  way !"  is 
the  only  excuse  the  young  culprit  has  to  offer.  At 
certain  angles,  the  eye,  through  spectacles,  has  a  very 
peculiar  appearance,  and  as  short- sighted  persons 
would  claim  the  sympathy  of  others,  so  let  them  deal 
charitably  with  the  involuntary  offenses  given  by  silly 
children. — Chicago  Teacher, 

Agassiz  as  a  Teacher. — Agassiz  was  a  great 
teacher,  as  well  as  a  great  naturalist.  A  few  of  the 
characteristics  which  gave  him  so  muph  success  in 
his  profession  will  here  be  briefly  enum^ated  that 
others  may  be  influenced  by  the  example. 

Agassiz  disliked  text-books.  Mere  book  learning 
he  almost  despised.  He  thought  those  methods  of 
instruction  all  wrong,  which  confined  little  children 
to  the  school-room  and  compell^  ihem  to  spend 
years  in  the  study  of  books,  when  tresh  fields,  entic- 
ing groves  and  sparkling  streams,  full  of  interesting 
objects,  were  to  be  found  all  around Hhem.  The  best 
text-book,  he  thought,  is  nature— najture  in  all  her 
variety  and  bewuty,  second  handleacmng  is  compar- 
atively  dull  and  unproductive.  Agassi  himself  wrote 
a  text-book  on  zoology,  extensively  used  by  others, 
but  seldom,  it  is  said,  by  himself.  He  did  not  need 
its  help.  His  mind  was  full.  Reliance  upon  the 
book  trammeled  his  expression,  and  chilled  its  in- 
spiring effect. 

Agassiz  loved  to  associate  with  his  pupils,  and 
could  do  it  without  any  loss  of  influence  or  dignity. 
This  is  true  of  all  great  teachers.  For  a  shallow, 
weak  man,  whose  constant  effort  it  is  to  appear  to  his 
pupils  what  he  is  not,  it  is  politic  not  to  allow  them  to 
come  into  close  contact  with  him;  but  any  teacher  who 
is  fit  for  his  high  office,  gains  by  such  association.  In- 
deed, we  doubt  whether  any  effective  teaching,  any 
teaching  of  a  high  order — any  teaching  that  tells  upon 
life  and  character —can  be  done,  unless  there  be  pleas- 
ant social  relations,  a  feeling  of  friendly  sympathy, 
existing  between  teacher  and  pupil.  In  Agassiz.  bis 
pupils  always  knew  they  had  a  friend.  His  manner 
in  the  lecture  room  before  his  class,  was  that  of  an 
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elder  brother,  and  when  he  took  the  students  with 
him  on  an  excursion  to  the  country,  as  he  frequently 
did,  he  ihrew  off  all  reserve,  and  was  as  merry  as  the 
merriest.    It  was  on  such  occasions,  when  meeting 
with  some  interesting   natural  object,  that  his  great 
talent  for  teaching  appeared,  to  most  advantage.    He 
at  once  forgot  himself  in  his  subject,  .and  discoursed 
upon  it  with  a  clearness  and  fullness  and  an  eloquence 
that  completely  cspiivated  his  hearers.     It  was  this 
that  made  the  school  on  Penikese  island  last  summer 
almost  a  Paradise  to  the  student  of  natural  science. 
Agassiz  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.     His 
enthusiasm  manifested  itself  equally  in  imparting  as 
in  acquiring  knowledge.     One  would  think  that  a 
philosopher  so  deeply  versed  in  natural  science  could 
hardly  interest  himself  in  explaining  the  elements  to 
persons  to  wbcm  the  whole  subject  was  unfamiliar 
But  net  so  with  Agassiz.     Whether  in  the  lecture- 
room  before  his  class,  addressing  a  body  of  farmers  at 
an  agricultural  fair  or  a  body  of  teachers  at  an  insti- 
tute; or  in  ordinary  conversation  with  parties  calling 
upon  him  for  any  information,  he  always   warmed 
with  his  subject  and  often  became  wholly  absorbed  in 
it.    No  wonder  young  men  thronged  about  him  eager 
to  become  his  disciples;  no  wonder  rich  men  unlocked 
their  ccffers  and  poured  into  his  hand  money  to  fit  out 
costly  expeditions  to   explore  distant,  unknown  re- 
gions; no  wonder  a  school  of  science  grew  up  around 
him  as  if  by  magic  on  an  unpeopled  island,  or  a  colos- 
sal museum  was  gathered  together,  by  the  influence  of 
his  name,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Agassiz, 
**lhe  teacher,"  had  no  time  to  make  money.  He  died 
possessed  only  of  a  library  and  a  mortgaged  house  snd 
lot.    His  daughters  he  could  leave  nothing,  not  be- 
cause he  did  not  love  them,  but  because  he  had  noth- 
ing to  leave.     He  left   them,  however,  that  which 
must  be  to  them  of  incomparably  greater  value,  a  name 
that  will  be  honored  during  all  the  ages. 


DIRECTORS'  COLUMN. 


COMPLAINTS  are  very  frequently  made 
by  school  directors  that  when  they  allow 
the  public  school  buildings  to  be  used  for 
other  than  school  purposes,  they  are  apt  to  be 
damaged  and  left  unclean  and  the  furniture 
and  books  of  the  pupils  disturbed  or  injured. 
Many  districts  throughout  the  state,  on  this 
account,  have  been  compelled  to  close  the 
doors  of  their  school  houses  against  out- 
side assemblages  of  all  kinds.  The  follow- 
ing from  the  Scranton  Republican  makes 
public  recent  proceedings  of  this  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  Providence  borough  (Lu- 
zerne county)  school  board  : 

Business  for  which  the  meeting  was  called  was 
staled  by  the  chairman,  when  some  discussion  ensued, 
after  which  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
was  presented  and  read  by  Mr.  Mulley  : 

Whereas,  This  Board  of  Directors  having  found 
by  experience  that  the  occupancy  of  our  school 
buildings  for  any  other  than  purposes  directly  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  children  as  provided 
hy  law,  is  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  our  schools, 
and  injurious  to  the  properly  held  by  us  in  Irust  for 
the  people,  although  we  admit  that  such  joint  occu- 


pancy of  school  buildings  may  be  convenient  in  some 
not  so  fully  settled  portions  of  the  state,  we  deem  it 
uncalled  for  and  inexpedient  in  this  city ;  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved^  That  hereafter,  and  from  this  date,  per- 
mission shall  not  be  given  to  occupy  any  school  pro- 
perty  within  this  district  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
other  than  the  education  of  the  young  as  provided  by 
law,  excepting,  however,  the  Sunday  school  at  Park 
Place,  which  may  be  continued  in  the  school  build- 
ing at  that  place  without  further  notice. 

After  due  deliberation  and  a  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate consideration  of  the  matter,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Walsh,  the  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  secretary  directed  to  place  the  same 
on  record,  and  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
in  the  daily  papers  of  this  city. 


WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


AS  a  considerable  number  of  women  will 
take  their  seats  in  our  school  boards  on 
the  first  Monday  of  June  next,  it  will  be  well 
to  inquire  what  the  experience  of  other 
states  teaches  in  reference  to  the  fitness  of 
women  to  fill  offices  connected  with  the 
management  of  school  affairs.  We  find  the 
following  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Board  of  Education  : 

It  is  very  important  that  the  schools  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  most  valuable  services  that  can  b^ 
found  for  their  supervision  and  general  control,  and 
as  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  employing  a  large  number  of  female 
teachers  in  the  school-room  in  place  of  males,  the 
experiment  is  now  undergoing  tests  whether  women 
may  not  with  equal  propriety  and  efhciency  attend  to 
the  inspection  of  our  schools  as  school  officers,  es- 
pecially in  pr.mary,  intermediate  and  girls'  schools. 
At  the  outset,  women  are  especially  qualified  by  na- 
ture in  the  motherly  instincts  of  love  and  tender  in- 
terest for  children,  and  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  the  child's  life  the  mother  and  teacher  have 
mainly  the  management  and  control  of  his  education. 
It  may  well  be  urged  that  from  the  first  no  one  can 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare 
and  training  of  the  child  than  the  mother,  and  that 
whether  at  home  or  at  school,  his  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  moral  well-being  are  under  her  especial 
guardianship. 

How  natural  that  the  mother  should  follow,  in 
heart,  the  footsteps  of  her  boy  or  girl  from  the  home 
to  the  school,  and  'should  feel  a  jealous  interest  in 
the  character  of  her  partner  and  assistant  in  the  edu- 
cation of  her  child.  How  natural,  too,  that  her  own 
steps  should  follow  the  child's  to  the  school  to  watch 
the  unfolding  of  the  germs  of  character  under  the 
nurture  of  the  teacher.  Now,  while  we  commit  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  child  nature  to  those 
whose  chief  qualification  is  love  for,  and  an  adapta- 
tion of  nature  to,  the  wants  of  childhood,  shall  we 
withhold  from  official  relations  to  these  educational 
influences  the  power  and  influence  of  one  who  is 
nearer  and  dearer  to  the  child  than  any  other,  his 
mother  ?  Who,  better  than  mothers,  understands  the 
physical  nature  of  the  child,  his  weakness  and  his 
needs?  Who  better  understands  the  petty  faults  of 
child  nature  and  the  kind  of  training  needed  to  over- 
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come  them  ?  Who  has  more  of  that  true  heart  sym- 
pathy which  can  interpret  end  understand  the  proper 
demands  of  his  nature  and  the  means  of  satisfying 
them  ?  Who  has  a  more  inquiring  spirit  into  the 
laws  that  govern  heahh  of  mind  and  body  and  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  powers  of  the  child  ? 
Certainly,  no  one;  and,  on  these  grounds,  women 
have  a  natural  fitness  to  discharge  the  trusts  of  over- 
sight from  a  more  thorough  insight  into  the  nature, 
wants  and  capabilities  of  childhood. 

Added  to  natural  fitness  is  the  valuable  experi- 
ence which  so  many  of  our  most  intelligent  and  influ- 
ential women  have  received  in  the  school- room  as 
teachers.  In  some  states,  of  which  Pennsylvania  is 
an  example,  no  person  is  eligible  to  the  office  of 
school  superintendent  unless  he  or  she  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  school-room  as  a  teacher. 
Such  a  necessary  requirement  as  experience  may  well 
be  demanded  of  our  school  c  fficers,and  in  almost  every 
school  district  in  Rhode  Island  are  capable  women 
who  have  served  for  one  or  more  years,  and  have  thus 
learned,  in  the  most  practical  and  satisfactory  way, 
how  to  make  good  schools. 

To  judge  of  faithful  or  unsuccessful  labor  in  the 
school,  find  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  service, 
none  are  better  fitted  than  the  women  who  have  acted 
as  instructors,  and  have  borne  the  trials  of  the  station 
which  is  placed  under  their  oversight  ? 

The  advice  of  women  would  be  of  especial  value  to 
teachers  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  health  as  well  as 
the  studies  of  the  pupil — a  subject  so  sadly  neglected 
in  our  school  work.  This  advice  would  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  management  of  girls'  schools,  when 
the  delicate  but  vital  changes  of  life  require  the 
instruction  and  cautions  which  only  the  prudent 
woman  can  give. 

A  third  qualification  is  the  element  of  time.  The 
great  complaint  on  the  part  of  our  school  ofiicers,  is 
that  they  have  not  the  time  to  visit  and  examine  the 
schools  which  the  work  demands.  As  the  service  is 
for  the  most  part  a  gratuitous  one,  and  is  usually 
prompted  only  by  philanthropic  motives,  the  people 
cannot  demand  nor  expect  that  the  schools  shall  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  they  require  from  men  whose 
business  constantly  demands  their  time  and  thoughts. 

Now,  none  of  the  duties  of  men  can  so  properly  or 
so  readily  be  delegated  to  women  as  the  care  of 
the  schools.  By  on  examination  of  the  registers  of 
our  schools  throughout  the  state,  it  will  be  found  that 
on  an  average  the  names  of  four  women  appear  to  that 
of  one  man  on  the  visiting  lists,  practically  show- 
ing that  women  have  more  interest  and  time  to 
devote  to  this  matter  than  men.  Of  the  audiences 
which  gather  at  the  discussion  of  educational  topics, 
or  at  teachers'  institutes,  the  female  element  here  pre- 
dominates, showing  the  same  fact,  that  women  are 
first  in  their  intelligent  inquiries  after  the  best  meth- 
ods of  instruction  at  home  and  at  school.  Perhaps 
the  most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  woman's 
appointment  in  official  school  relations  is  found  in 
practical  experience.  In  several  of  the  states  women 
hold  offices  upon  school-boards,  and  this  in  the  most 
intelligent  communities.  In  several  of  the  towns  of 
Illinois,  Massachusetts  and  other  states,  women  not 
only  occupy  the  office  of  school  committee  and  super- 
visor, with  honor  and  fidelity,  but  in  several  instances 
they  occupy  the  salaried  office  of  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  the  town.  So  far  as  the  state  reports 
are  in  evidence,  it  appears  that  the  work  is  done  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously,  and  merits  public  approba- 
tion.    Success  proves  capacity  and  fitness. 


It  has  been  objected  to  the  appointment  of  women 
upon  school  boards,  that  they  are  not  familiar  with  the 
school  laws,  and  with  the  business  management  of 
these  affairs.  In  answer,  we  can  say  that  what  women 
do  not  know  of  these  matters,  they  could  easily  and 
readily  learn. 


The  Month. 


LANCASTER  city  would  have  received 
in  the  past  seven  years  $3,870.95  more 
state  appropriation,  in  case  the  directors  had 
concluded  to  elect  a  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  loss  in  money,  however,. is  of 
comparatively  small  account.  The  greatest 
loss  to  the  city  is  in  the  efficiency  of  her 
school  organization. 


Clearfield  — The  board  of  School  Directors  of 
Huston  district,  Clearfield  county,  have  takeu  a  step 
in  advance  of  most  other  rural  districts  in  the  state, 
by  establishing  a  fine,  central  graded  school.    The 
district  is  large,  the  population,  composed  mostly  of 
New  Englanders,  is  sparse.     The  people  are  warm 
friends  of  education.     Their  children  are  advanced 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  teacher,  and  still 
they  must  be  properly  educated  at  home.    Compe- 
tent teachers  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  ungraded 
schools;  they  readily  find  the  places  for  which  they 
are  demanded.    The  higher  branches  are  to  be  taught, 
and  how  can  they  be  taught  satisfactorily  in  a  school 
poorly  classified  ?     Queries  like  this  and  many  others 
aroused  the  Directors,  and  they  acted.     Early  in  the 
Spring  of  1873,  the  Board  resolved  to  erect  a  school 
building  in  conformity  to  the  demand  of  the  times. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  building  should  not  cost  more 
than  510,000,  unless  actually  necessary.    Mr.  Ale, 
an  architect  of  considerable  experience,  was  request- 
ed to  draw  up  plans.     He  did  so,  and  his  along  with 
others  were  presented  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Board.     Mr.  Ale's  plans  were  adopted,  and  the  work 
commenced.     The  building  stands  on  a  lot  200  feet 
square,  at  a  distance  of  one-half  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Pennfield,  and  is  constructed  of  wood,  main 
building  52X32,  with  wings  16X24,  two  stories  high, 
the  lower  14  ft.,  the  upper  15  ft.  high.     On  each 
floor  are  two  well-planned  school- rooms,  and  two 
recitation  rooms  in  the  wings.     The  entrances  open 
through   the   wings,  one  is  designed   for  the  girls, 
and  the  other  for  the  boys.     All  available  space  is 
taken  up  for  some  purpose.     The  rooms  are  heated 
by  means  of  two  large  furnaces  of  the  most  approved 
kind.     The  whole   structure  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome  containing  a  fine- toned  bell,  manufactured  at 
Troy,  New  York.    The  furniture  is  that  furnished 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.    The  High  School  room  is  supplied 
with  the  single  desk  and  chair,  which  are  undoubtedly 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school-room. 

The  High  School  already  starts  out  with  cheering 
prospects.  The  course  now  pursued  embraces  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  higher  mathematics,  natural 
sciences  and  language.  The  school  is  giving  satis- 
faction, and  the  people  quite  generally  view  the  mat- 
ter with  favor.  The  length  of  term  has  been  fixed  at 
ten  months  This  seems  to  be  doubly  gratifying  for 
the  reason  the  pupils  would  be  left  in  idleness  while 
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the  school  is  not  in  session,  or  the  school  would 
awaken  opposition  on  account  of  the  little  progress 
made  in  a  short  term.  freedom. 


in  the  cause  of  education  in  this  locality,  and  is 
"the  right  man  in  the  right  place."  j   B.  T. 


Juniata  County. — On  Monday  aAernoon  and 
evening,  March  23d,  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
Perrysville  schools  were  held  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  audience.  The  exercises  were  of  a  varied 
character,  interspersed  with  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental.  The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated] 
with  pictures,  wreaths,  and  other  appropriate  em*( 
blems,  conspicuous  among  which  was  a  tasteful; 
evergreen  wreath,  five  feet  in  diameter,  having  within 
it  the  word  "  Wickersham  "  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Turbett  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  handled  the 
schools  during  the  term  just  closed,  and  the  district 
is  fortunate  in  having  secured  an  efficient  corps  of 
teachers.  Early  in  the  term  the  board  passed  a  reso- 
lution "to  visit  the  schools  in  a  body  the  first  Friday 
in  each  month,"  which  was  carried  out,  and  found 
to  be  productive  of  good.  The  County  Superinten- 
dent, Mr.  Robison,  was  present  during  the  exercises, 
and  expressed  himselS  as  highly  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  scholars.     Mr.  R.  is  deeply  interested 


Obituary. 


MARY   S.  MILLS. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Fourth  School  District  of  Scranton,  after  the  death 
of  Miss  Mills,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whbrbas.  It  hath  pleased  our  heavenly  Father  to  remove 
from  our  miast,  by  death,  Mary  S.  Mills,  wno^  for  several  years, 
has  been  our  associate  and  co-laborer ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  as  a  body  of  teachers  we  deeply  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  who,  by  her  many  noble  qualities,  endeared  herself 
to  us — that  we  will  cherish  her  virtues,  endeavor  to  emulate  her 
example  and  ever  hold  her  in  fond  remembrance ;  altho'ligh  we 
shall  miss  her  from  our  frequent  gatherings,  may  we  not  forget 
that  what  is  our  loss  is  her  gain. 

Resolved,  l^hat  the  community  has  lost  a  faithful  and  consci- 
entious teacher,  and  the  pupils  a  firm  friend  as  well  as  kind 
instructor.  ^ 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  to  her  sorrowing  sister  and  brothers 
our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  may  He  "  who  marketh  even  the 
sparrow^s  fall,    comfort  th^m  in  their  bereavement. 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  ihe  Scranton 
daily  papers,  the  Montrose  papers,  and  Pennsyhhini  i  School 
youmai^  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

CoMMiTTHB :  S  A.  Collins,  A.  Williams,  M.  Sherer,  E.  J. 
Chase,  L.  £.  Penman. 


Official  Department. 


Department  op  Common  Schools,") 
Harrisburg,  May,  1874.    j 

DISTRICT  REPORTS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 


A  COPY  of  the  blanks  required  for  annual  district 
reports  and  certificates  is  mailed  to  every  sec- 
retary in  the  state,  and,  as  they  differ  from  those  of 
post  years,  no  others  should  be  used,  '  As  soon  as  the 
school-term  has  closed,  all  boards  of  directors  now 
in  office  should  make  out  their  annual  reports,  and 
have  them  ready  to  hand  over  to  their  successors  as 
soon  as  the  new  boards  shall  have  organized.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  new 
boards  to  sign  and  transmit  them  to  the  proper  super- 
intendent. AH  should  be  forwarded  in  June.  Districts 
will  be  paid  in  the  order  in  which  reports  are  received. 


SUPERINTENDENTS'    ANNUAL    REPORTS. 


The  written  reports  of  superintendents  for  the 
year  1874  will  be  limited  to  three  pages  of  the 
printed  state  report.  Within  that  space  it  is  thought 
each  superintendent  can  compress  an  account  suffi- 
ciently full  of  the  educational  progress  made  in  his 
county,  city  or  borough  during  the  year,  and  indi- 
cate the  educational  work  still  remaining  undone. 
All  preliminaries,  generalities  and  long  descriptions 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  reports  take  the 
form  of  a  few  comprehensive,  pointed  paragraphs, 
giving  only  such  facts  and  making  only  such  sugges- 
tions concerning  school  affairs  as  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  friends  of  education. 

The  statistical  report  should  be  made  as  complete 
as  possible.  Every  item  called  for  should  be  given. 
If  not  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  they  will  be  re- 
turned. The  facts  stated  in  the  statistical  report 
should  not  be  repeated  in  the  written  report. 

All  superintendents*  reports  should  be  on  file  in 
this  department  by  the  fifteenth  of  July. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


THE  annual  examinations  at  the  several  State  Nor- 
mal  Schools  will  take  place  as  follows : 

Kutztown, — Commence  at  I  p.  m.,  on  Tuesday, 
May  19th. 

West  Chester, — Commence  at  I  p.  m.,  on  Tuesday, 
June  9th, 

Shippensburg. — Commence  at  9  a.  m.,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  nth. 

Mansfield, — Commence  at  8  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday, 
June  loth. 

Edinboro, — Commence  at  I  p.  m.,  on  Thursday, 
June  1 8th. 

Bloomsburg. — Commence  at  8  a.  m.,  on  Thursday, 
June  25th. 

Millersville. — Commence  at  8  a.  m.  on  Tuesday, 
June  30th. 

The  board  of  examiners  at  Kutztown,  will  consist 
of  the  State  Superintendent  or  Deputy,  Principals 
Maris  and  Home,  and  Superintendents  Newlin  and 
Severn. 

The  board  of  examiners  at  West  Chester  will  con- 
sist of  the  State  Superintendent  or  Deputy,  Princi- 
pals Brooks  and  Maris,  and  Superintendents  Baker 
and  Eastburn. 

The  board  of  examiners  at  Shippensburg  will  con- 
sist of  the  State  Superintendent  or  Deputy,  Princi- 
pals Home  and  Beard,  and  Superintendents  Fisher 
and  McNeal. 

The  board  of  examiners  at  Mansfield,  will  consist 
of  the  State  Superintendent  or  Deputy,  Principals 
Griswold  and  Fradenburg  and  Superintendents  Hor- 
ton,  of  Williamsport,  and  Keeney. 

The  board  of  examiners  at  Edinboro  will  consist 
of  the  State  Superintendent  or  Deputy,  Principals 
Fradenburg  and  Cooper,  and  Superintendents  Jones 
and  Bosley. 

The  board  of  examiners  at  Bloomsburg  will  con- 
sist of  the  State  Superintendent  or  Deputy,  Princi_ 
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pals  Beard  and  Griswold,  and  Superintendents  In- 
gram and  Noetling. 

The  board  of  examiners  at  Millersville  will  consist 
of  Slate  Superintendent  or  Deputy,  Principals  Cooper 
and  Brooks,  and  Superintendents  Shelly  and  Shaub. 

All  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal 
School  Districts  are  official  visitors  under  the  law, 
and  should  be  present  at  the  proper  examination  to 
witness  and  give  advice  concerning  the  proceedings. 

The  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  boards  of  ex- 
aminers will  be  paid  by  the  State.  No  one  appointed 
as  member  of  a  board  can  be  absent  without  securing 
the  services  of  another  person  of  the  same  class  to 
take  the  place  of  his  own. 

A  student  must  receive  four  affirmative  votes  out 
of  five,  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  examinations 
will  be  in  force : 

1.  The  classes,  especially  when  large,  shall  be 
broken  up  into  sections,  and  each  section  be  examin- 
ed by  itself.  • 

2.  The  examinations  shall  be  strictly  private,  no 
persons  being  admitted  except  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  invited  guests. 

3.  The  voting  shall  be  done  by  ballot. 

4.  The  result  of  examination  shall  be  announced 
to  the  class  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NO.     j 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


190 
191 
192 

193 
194 

196 

198 
199 


Mary  B.Kingerle.... 

Bella  Hunter 

Susan  E.  Hunter,... 

Tiliie  Jamison 

Lizzie  M'Clymonds. 

Jennie  Orr 

Mary  E.Hamilton... 

Jennie  Knott 

Miss  M.  L  Piatt..... 


100  Sarah  A.  Nickum 

Robert  B.  Carroll... 

Miss  M.  J.  Reed 

H.  B.  Zimmerman... 
William  E.  Baker... 
John  B.  Spangler.... 
Miss  L.  G.  Evans... 

Wm.  Swanson 

M  iss  Amanda  Leary 
J.  Elliott  Ross 


loi 
102 
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105 
106 
107 
108 
109 


Allegheny 

City,Alleg'yco. 
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New  Brighton,  Beaver  " 
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Freedom, 

Creekside,  Indiana, 
Clarksburgh,     " 
Newport,      Perry 
Eschol,  " 

Myerstown,  Lebanon     " 
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UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


The  following  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. All  interested  should  at  once  make  their 
wishes  concerning  its  passage  known  to  their  imme- 
diate representatives.  Our  own  views  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  such  schemes  have  been  frequently  ex- 
pressed and  need  not  be  repeated.  A  similar  bill  is 
pending  in  the  Legislature  of  Ohio. 

AN   ACT 

to  erect  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
and  procuiing  uniformity  in  school  books  for  the 
several  school  districts  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  the  copyrights  thereof. 

S^c.  I .  Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
in  General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 


the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  to  nominate 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  appoint  four  discreet  and  intelligent  citizens 
who  together  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Com' 
mon  Schools,  shall  constitute  a  commission  for  the 
■purpose  of  examining  and  selecting  text-books  to  he 
used  in  the  common  schools  of  this  state. 

Sec.  2  The  said  commission  shall  meet  in  the  city 
of  Harrisburg  on  a  day  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
cmor,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  Novenaber  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  shall 
organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  as  president 
and  another  as  secretary. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  commission  after  a  thorough  and 
careful  examination  of  the  different  text-books  used 
in  the  common  schools  in  this  Commonwealth,  or 
prepared  and  offered  for  use  by  authors  or  publish- 
ers, shall  select  and  agree  upon  series  of  text-books 
for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  throughout  the 
state ;  said  series  to  include  every  branch  of  study 
authorized  to  be  taught  in  any  public  school  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  commission  shall  agree  upon 
each  work  of  the  school  series  separately  and  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  no  book  shall  be  held  to  be 
chosen  which  fails  to  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  commission,  Provided,  That  if  the 
commission  are  unable  to  agree  upon  or  approve  of 
any  particular  part  of  the  series  from  books  already 
published,  they  shall  prepare  books  to  complete  the 
series. 

Sec.  4.  Before  completing  the  selection  of  text- 
books, the  commission  shall  ascertain  at  what  price 
the  copyrights  of  the  various  publications  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania,  also,  at  what 
price  responsible  publishing  houses  would  undertake 
to  supply  the  demand  of  the  various  public  schools 
of  the  state,  without  the  purchase  of  copyright,  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
(Governor  together  with  a  concise  account  of  the 
transactions  of  commission  for  his  approval. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  Governor,  in  conjunction  with  the 
said  commission,  shall  deem  it  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  are  hereby 
authorized  to  purchase  the  copyright  or  copyrights  of 
such  text-books  as  agreed  upon  for  the  use  of  the 
State,  and,  when  the  same  is  secured,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  use  by  any  and  all  publishers  within  the 
Commonwealth  desiring  the  same,  subject  however 
to  such  regulations  and  limitations  as  the  said  com- 
mission may  prescribe.  Provided^  That  in  the  evcRt 
of  non  purchase  of  copyright,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  publishers  or  others  to  charge  and 
collect  a  greater  sum  per  book  than  that  set  forth  to 
the  commission  previous  to  the  completion  of  the 
series,  without,  however,  first  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  commission  aforesaid  thereto. 

Sec.  6.  The  uniform  series  of  text-books  agreed 
upon  by  the  Governor  shall  be  adopted  and  used  in 
all  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
term  of  five  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  and  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction is  hereby  authorized  to  take  proper  mea- 
sures for  the  enforcement  of  this  provision. 

Sec.  7.  The  said  commissioners  shall  receive  as 
compensation  for  their  services  the  sum  of  ten  dol- 
lars per  day  for  each  and  ever}'  day  while  employed 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  this  act, 
Provided^  That  the  total  compensation  of  each  com- 
missioner shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  per 
annum. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


The  following  bill  to  secure  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  school  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Oliver,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education,  in  the  Honse 
of  Representatives,  It  received  on  the  question  of 
its  final  passage,  an  unexpectedly  large  vote,  but  was 
defeated.  Mr.  Oliver  made  an  able  speech  in  its  fa- 
vor which  we  hope  to  publish. 

.    AN  ACT 

to  secure  the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 

S^r.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
J^epresentatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  every  parent,  guar- 
dian or  other  person  having  control  of  any  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  residing 
in  any  school  district  in  which  a  school  is  taught  for 
three  months  or  more  annually,  within  one  mile  by 
the  nearest  traveled  road  of  the  residence  of  such 
child,  shall  instruct  or  cause  such  child  to  be  in- 
structed in  reading,  writing,  geography  and  arithme- 
tic;  and  every  person  having  such  control  of  any 
child  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  school  at 
least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  eight  weeks  of  which 
at  ^  least  shall  be  consecutive,  or  shall  cause  such 
child  to  be  instructed  at  home  or  elsewhere  at  least 
twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  in  the  branches  above 
named,  unless  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of 
the  child  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  unfit 
or  impracticable,  or  unless  the  child  shall  be  reasona- 
bly proficient  in  said  branches. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  directors 
or  controllers  having  control  of  any  school,  to  prose- 
cute for  all  violations  of  section  one  of  this  act  in 
their  district ;  and  any  person  who  shall  violate  said 
section  one,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  cents  and  not  more  than  five  dollars,  pay- 
able into  the  school  treasury  of  the  district  in  which 
he  resides,  for  every  week  not  exceeding  twelve 
weeks  in  any  one  year,  during  which  he  shall  have 


I  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said  section 
said  fine  when  recovered  to  be  paid  into  the  scl"0  j1 
treasury  of  the  district  where  the  penalty  or  fine  wa, 
first  incurred. 

Sec.  3.  The  school  directors  or  controllers  having 
control  of  any  school  where  a  written  notice  has 
been  served  by  any  tax-payer  upon  any  two  or  more 
of  them,  stating  by  whom,  when  and  how  any  such 
penalty  has  been  incurred,  who  shall  neglect  for  ten 
days  after  the  service  of  such  notice  upon  them  to 
institute  a  suit  for  the  recovery  thereof,  unless  such 
penalty  shall  sooner  be  paid  without  suit  or  unless 
upon  investigation  during  that  time  they  shall  be  sat- 
isfied that  no  penalty  has  actually  been  incurred, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  not  less  than  five 
dollars  nor  more  than  fifteen  dollars  for  each  neglect, 
to  be  recovered  as  may  hereafter  be  provided  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  such  penalty  when 
recovered  to  be  paid  to  the  school  treasurer  for  the 
use  of  the  district  in  which  the  penalty  was  incurred. 
Sec,  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  or  con- 
trollers having  the  charge  of  any  school,  upon  appli- 
cation, to  furnish  any  child  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  residing  in  their  district, 
with  the  necessary  books,  when  it  shall  appear  that 
the  parent  or  other  person  having  control  of  said 
child  is  in  indigent  circumstances  and  is  desirous  of 
sending  such  child  to  school,  and  such  books  shall 
be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  school  district  by 
orders  drawn  thereupon  by  the  proper  officers. 

Sec.  5.  The  directors  or  controllers  having  charge 
or  control  of  any  public  school  shall  render  annually 
a  report  to  the  county  superintendent,  showing  the 
number  and  result  of  prosecutions  under  this  act,  the 
number  of  children,  if  any,  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  not  attended 
any  school  or  who  have  not  been  instructed  in 
accordance  with  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  All  suits  under  this  act  shall  be  an  action' 
of  debt  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  for  the  use  of  the  district  where 
the  offence  shall  have  been  committed. 
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Easy  Lessons  in  Natural  Science  :  Embra^^^g  « 
General  Outline  of  the  Physical  Constitution  and 
Phenomena  of  the  World,,  and  an  account  of  l^' 
most  important  and  interesting  Animals,  yegeta^ 
bles  and  Minerals.  With  illustrations.  Designed 
for  Schools  and  Families.  By  P,  E.  Kremer, 
Author  of**  Bible  Gems."  Philadelphia:  Claxton, 
Remsen  <5t*  Haffelfinger.     1 874,     Price  3175. 

The  special  object  of  this  book  is  well  expressed 
in  the  words  of  the  preface  :  "That  a  growing  inter- 
est has  been  manifes^ting  itself  of  late  years  in  favor 
of  the  more  extensive  introduction  of  physical  science 
into  our  public  and  select  schools  must  be  gratifying 
to  all  true  friends  of  education.  Heretofore  these 
useful  and  interesting  studies  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges. 
The  majority  of  children  never  entering  these  ad- 
vanced schools,  remained,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  natural  science.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  wakmg  up  in  regard  to  this  branch 
of  education.  Many  of  our  best  educators  are  earn- 
estly advocating  its  introduction  into  all  our  schools  as 


soon  as  sufficiently  advanced  to  understand  its  plainest 
principles.  This  felt  want  calls  for  suitable  elementary 
works  on  science  The  more  extensive  and  elaborate 
works  already  before  the  public,  however  excellent 
for  advanced  pi^ils,  are  not  adapted  to  the  want  in 
question.  We  need  science  simplified.  To  render 
some  service  in  this  department  is  the  object  of  this 
manual.  No  claim  is  made  to  new  ideas  or  theories. 
What  was  found  necessary  was  to  select,  simplify  and 
arrange  from  the  abundant  matter  already  at  h.«nd." 
Miss  Kremer  is  neither  misinformed  as  to  the 
want  of  a  more  extensive  introduction  of  the  study 
of  natural  science  in  our  elementary  schools,  nor 
mistaken  as  to  the  means  of  supplying  it.  We  must 
have  suitable  text-books  on  the  subject,  and  her  ef- 
fort to  furnish  one  is  certainly  praiseworthy.  She  has 
brought  together  and  arranged  in  lessons  interesting 
matter  belonging  to  nearly  all  the  natural  sciences. 
Facts  are  strewn  along  much  as  an  observing  child 
meets  with  them  in  nature.  Nor  are  the  perceptive 
powers  the  only  ones  called  into  requisition  in  the 
preparation  of  the  lessons.     Definitions  and  reasons 
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appeal  to  the  judgment,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent teacher,  the  whole  mind  may  receive  due  cul- 
tare.     The  book  should  have  a  large  sale.  w. 

New  Normal  Mental  Arithmetic;  A  Thorough 
and  Complete  Course^  by  Analysis  and  Induction, 
By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.^  Author  of  McUhemati- 
cat  Series.    Pp.:  l^6.     Phiia.:  Sower,  Potts  &»  Co. 
'*  Brooks"  heads  the  list  of  Mental  Arithmetics. 
His  first  venture  in  this  direction,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  was  in  advance  of  anything  of  its  kind  then  be- 
fore the   public  ;  and  the  **  Normal   Mental"   was 
soon  afloat  on  the  top  wave  of  a  rising  tide  that  has 
not  yet  reached  *•  high- water  mark."     The  present 
^  text-book,  while  retaining  the  spirit  and  general  fea- 
tures  of    its  predecessor,   has  its   problems  better 
graded  and  contains  fuller  treatment  of  certain  topics. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  among  which  are  a 
full  and  logical  treatment  of  fractions  by  analysis  and 
induction,  of  denominate  numbers,  proportion   by 
analysis,  percentage  and  interest   by  analysis,  etc. 
The  last  section  contains  numerous  miscellaneous 
problems,  old  and  new,  which,  until  the  introduction 
of  arithmetical  analysis,  were  solved  only  by  algebra. 
Popularity  may  sometimes  be  regarded  a  test  of  merit, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  nearly  25,cxx>  copies 
of  this  book  have  been  sold  since  its  publication  a 
few  months  ago. 

Monteith's  Physical   Geography.      Geography 
Taught  as  a  Science,     Written  and  Illustrated  on 
the  Plan  of  Object  Teaching.  By  James  Monteithy 
author  of  School  Geographies,  etc.    Pp. :  54.     New 
York  :  A.  S,  Barnes  6-  Co,     Philadelphia  :  A,  P, 
Flint,  Gen' I  Agent.     1 874.  • 
Of  course,  it's  the  same  old  Earth,  with  its  varied 
life,  its  solid  land,  its  rolling  waters,  ocean  of  air 
above  and  sea  of  fire  beneath,  that  our  well-known 
geographer  describes  for  the  pupil.     "  The  world 
was  made  for  man,"  is,  practically,  the  author's  text ; 
and  the  Creative  Wisdom,  which  has  so  adapted  all 
means  to  this  end,  may  be  a  leading  thought  im- 
pressed by  the  devout  teacher  at  every  page.     Sug- 
gestive illustration  and  familiar  language  aid  the 
pupil  everywhere.     Volcanic  action,  for  example,  is 
represented  by  a  cake  bursting  at  the  top,  boiling 
springs  by  the  tea  kettle,  etc.     The  book  also  con- 
tains numerous  striking  wood-cuts  and  good  physi- 
cal maps. 

Lyman's  Historical  Chart.  Containing  the  Promi- 
nent Events  of  the  Civil,  Religious  and  Literary 
History  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  Azel  S.  Lyman.  Revised, 
Enlarged  and  Improved.  National  Publishing 
Company.  Philadelphia  :  Jones  Brothers  &*  Co. 
Questions  .•  Designed  for  the  Use  of  those  Engaged 
in  the  Study  of  Lyman* s  Historical  Chart, 

"  Life  bears  --us  on  like  the  current  of  a  mighty 
river."  With  change  of  a  word  or  two,  the  author 
catches  the  spirit  ot  Bishop  Heber's  noble  sentence 
and  takes  in  the  full  sweep  of  this  majestic  River  of 
Time.  He  floats  onward  with  the  student  upon  its 
broad  flood,  growing  broader  as  it  rolls.  As  they 
come  into  view,  are  close  at  hand,  or  fade  away  in 
the  distance,  he  points  out  the  landmarks  of  the  ages, 
his  horizon  ever  bounding  its  hundred  years  of  brief 
historic  fact.  Cotemporary  history  is  the  feature  of 
this  most  valuable  Chart.  When  the  history  of  this  or 
that  nation  is  read  with  care,  we  get  it,  in  a  degree' 
apart  from  all  others.  Who  thinks  of  the  Prophet  Eli- 
jah as  cotemporary  with  Queen  Dido  and  Lycurgus 
the  Spartan?  of  Romulus  and  Isaiah  as  cotemporaries? 


of  Ezekiel  as  cotemporary  with  ^sopand  Solon?  of 
Daniel  with  Pythagoras  and  Tarquin  the  Proud  7  of 
Cincinnatus,  Herodotus  and  Socrates  with  Malachi 
and  Nehemiah  ?  of  Euclid  as  cotemporary  with 
Demosthenes?  or  Tamerlane  with  Wickliffe  and 
Chaucer?  or  the  Maccabees  with  the  Third  Punic 
War  ?  With  this  before  him  the  student  may  take, 
as  it  were,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  any  era  of  history,  re- 
vealed,  traditional  or  authentic.  The  chart  is  a  well- 
bound  quarto,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  atlas,  perhaps 
eighteen  inches  square,  and  the  ^  stream"  runs  on 
through  some  twenty  or  more  pages.  It  is  the  most 
satisfactory  aid  to  the  teaching  of  universal  history 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  will  commend  itself  at  a 
glance  to  teacher  or  student.  For  further  description 
the  reader  is  referred  to  our  advertising  pages. 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons:    An  Introductory 
Grammar  and  Composition  for  Intermediate  and 
Grammar  Grades.     By  William  Swinton^  A.  J/., 
University  of  California.    Pp,:  176.    New  York: 
Harper  S*  Brothers,     1874. 
Mr.  Swinton  proposes  to  write  a  series  of  four 
manuals  for  school  use  on  the  study  of  Language. 
These  will  be,  the  Language  Primer,  Language  Les- 
sons, School  Composition  and  Progressive  Grammar. 
That  under  notice  is  No.  2  of  the  series.     It  intiQ- 
duces  the  pupil  to  words  and  their  uses  with  hot 
little  in  the  way  of  technical   grammar.    As  the 
author  remarks,  "The  exercises  are  the  book."  and 
"  the  bristling  array  of  classifications,  nomencktures 
and  paradigms  has  been  wholly  discarded."    Teach- 
ers who  find  grammar  a  drag — and  their  name  is 
legion — would  do  well  to  see  the  Language  Lessons. 
A  Practical  Course  with  the  French  Language. 
On   Woodbury's  Plan  with   German.    By  Lows 
A,  Languellier,  LL,D.,  College  City  of  Ntw  York, 
and  H.  M.  Monsanto^  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  Pp.: 
530.     New  York  :  Ivison,  Blakeman  Taylor  b*  Co, 
This  book  presents  the  study  of  French  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  grammar,  but  with  full 
and  well-chosen  vocabularies  and  exercises  arranged 
in  an  open  page,  and  combining  the  excellent  features 
of  the  OUendorf  method  of  study  in   foreign  lan- 
guages.    The  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  verb 
is  exceptionally  good,  the  last  lesson  containing  all  the 
irregular  verbs  in  general  use  given  in  alphabetical 
order.     A  history  of  the  formation  of  the  French  lan- 
guage with  the  English  translation,  with  a  dictionary 
of  all  the  French  words  used  in  the  work,  is  found  at 
the  end  of  the  Lessons. 

Warren's  Brief  Course  in  Geography.    Quarto. 

Pp.:  ^i,  Philadelphia  :  Cowperthwait  &^  Co.  1874. 

The  general  plan  of  Warren's  Common  School 
Geography  is  followed,  but  with  less  of  detail,  more 
prominence  being  everywhere  given  to  leading  facts. 
The  maps  are  designed  for  school  use,  not  for  gen- 
eral reference;  none  but  the  leading  towns  and  most 
important  features  are  noted,  and  whatever  is  found 
here  is  referred  to  either  in  the  text  or  questions. 
The  illustrations  are  from  original  designs,  happily 
chosen  and  executed  by  the  best  artists.  The  Apgar 
system  of  map- drawing  is  fully  presented  in  several 
pages  at  the  close  of  the  book.  The  physical  features 
of  every  country  are  presented  briefly  and  so  classified 
as  to  be  the  more  readily  recalled  by  the  pupil.  The 
book  is  issued  in  the  excellent  style  of  all  the  publi- 
cations of  this  house,  the  good  judgment  and  rare 
good  taste  of  our  friend,  Mr.  D.  S.  Stone,  of  thefinn 
of  Cowperlhwait  &  Co.,  being  manifest  in  its  general 
get-up  as  well  as  in  its  mechanical  execution. 
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Miscellany. 


IT  was  not  an  accident  I  think  that  the  world  was 
made  as  it  was.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  God  did  what  he  meant  to  do  when  he  made 
this  world.  If  there  is  anything  that  we  can  learn 
from  nature,  it  is  that  men,  being  born  into  this 
world,  unfold  gradually  through  an  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  laws  and  learn  to  obey  those  laws,  little  by 
little,  because  that  is  the  way  in  which  God  thought 
it  best  they  should  be  evolved  and  developed.  When 
we  say  that  all  men  are  sinful,  we  speak  in  the  line 
of  the  world's  expetience.  All  departments  of  so- 
ciety must  adapt  tnemselves  to  these  two  great  facts : 
first,  that  there  is  universal  imperfection,  or  sinful- 
ness— if  that  name  be  preferred ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  is  no  getting  on  except  by  a  kindly  nourishing, 
benevolent  toleration  of  this  imperfection,  until  per 
sons  have  had  time  to  grow  out  of  it.  It  is  right 
here,  I  think,  that  Christ  reveals  God*s  true  moral 
government.  There  is  something  in  Him  and  what 
He  taught  that  meets  this  univer^  condition.  Then 
love  towards  that  bright  centre!  Let  hope  fly 
thitherward.  Do  not  deny  your  inward  want.  Do 
not  let  your  condemnation  of  yourself  cease  ;  but  let 
not  conscience  become  your  depot.  Hope  and 
strive;  hope  and  strive ;  and  however  much  you 
have  gained,  wheii  the  time  for  dismission  comes, 
look  not  to  see  how  good  you  are,  nor  how  perfect 
you  are,  but  to  see  how  bountiful  God  is  Measure 
not  yourself.  Measure  that  Heart :  measure  that 
Love. — Beecher, 

A  WRITER  in  the  Overland  Monthly ^  discussing 
the  "  forces  of  culture,"  says :  "  If  we  should  divide 
culture  into  a  dozen  eras  instead  of  only  into  the 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages,  we  should  have  to  de- 
signate nearly  all  of  them  from  industrial  events. 
The  sailing  vessel,  the  mould-hoard,  which  turns 
over  the  furrow  of  the  plough,  the  water  wheel,  the 
magnetic  needle,  gunpowder,  the  paper  mill,  mova- 
ble type,  the  spinning  wheel,  the  telescope,  the  mi- 
croscope, the  quadrant,  the  chronometer,  the  steam 
engine,  the  steamboat,  the  steam  railroad,  the  steam 
blast  in  smelting  furnaces,  the  puddling  furnace,  the 
rolling  mill,  and  labor  saving  machinery  of  a  thou- 
sand kinds — these  are  triumphs  of  industry,  and  the 
main  causes  of  the  superiority  of  modern  over  an 
cient  civilization.  It  is  the  working  man,  not  the 
soldier,  the  priest,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher, 
the  scientist,  the  artist,  nor  the  author,  who  has  given 
us  not  only  the  foundation,  but  also  most  of  the 
superstructure,  of  our  culture." 

A  correspondent  of  a  Boston  paper,  now  an'^ong 
the  lakes  of  Maine,  writes  that  he  asked  a  boy  which 
was  the  best  of  several  small  lakts  for  fishing.  The 
boy  answered,  **  Lake  Pissaquattisrquaquapassamo- 
quiddynixcum — "  At  this  point  the  correspondent 
walked  away,  reached  a  neighboring  lake,  fbhed 
awhile,  went  home  to  dinner,  looked  over  the  papers, 
took  a  nap,  wrote  two  letters,  and  started  out  to  fish 
again.  On  the  way  he  met  the  boy  where  he  had 
left  him,  still  looking  on  the  ground,  and  just  finish- 
ing the  name — <*oloosikuhugennisnuggi."  The  wri- 
ter dates  his  letter,  "  Lake  Munkatunkcobjgsquroit- 
akooloonatic." 

Thirty  pupils  of  a  ladies'  school  in  New  Y  jrk  have 
made  arrangements  to  go  on  a  European  tour,  un- 
der charge  of  their  teachers,  this  summer. 


There  are  said  to  be  twenty  counties  in  the  State 
which  are  completely  clear  of  debt.  These  are  Berks, 
Bedford,  Bucks,  Centre,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Fulton, 
Greene,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Lehigh,  McKean, 
Northumberland,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan,  Union, 
Warren,  Wayne  and  York. 

A  company  has  been  soliciting  permission  of  the 
Turkish  goverment  to  dredge  the  port  of  Rhodes,  to 
recover  the  bronze  guns  and  other  things  said  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  water  at  the  time  of  the  famous 
struggle  between  the  knights  of  St.  John  and  the 
Turks  under  Solyman 

It  is  stated  that  within  the  past  forty- two  years 
there  have  l)een  280  fishing  vessels  and  1,265  ^^^^ 
lost  on  the  various  fishing  banks  outlying  our  coasts. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  these  vessels  were  lost  by  being 
run  down  by  ships  and  steamers  in  the  fogs  which 
prevail  almost  constantly  in  the  latitude  of  the  banks. 

"  Let  go  that  jib — let  go  that  jib,  quick  !"  shouted 
the  captain  of  a  down  east  .«loop  to  a  ruw  hand  in  a 
squall.  "  I  ain't  touchin'  yer  old  jib,"  replied  Jona- 
than, indignantly,  as  he  jammed  his  fists  deeper  into 
his  pockets. 

Passengers  to  the  Pacific  by  rail  breakfast  in  the  1 
Sierras  with  twenty  feet  of  snow  around  them ;  four  | 
hours  later  they  find  wheat  four  inches  high,  and  the  j| 
next  day  see  pear  and  peach  trees  in  blossom. 

A  railroad  is  to  be  constructed  from  the  base  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  to  the  edge  of  the  crater.  It  is  to 
be  worked  by  ropes. 

A  Richmond  paper  thinks  that  the  moving  of  the 
mountains  in  North  Carolina  must  be  owing  to  the 
increase  of  faith  in  that  region. 

An  application  from  Strasburg.  Germany,  was  lately 
received  in  Chicago  for  a  copy  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  that  city. 

An  Indianapolis  man  laid  a  wager  with  a  young 
lady  that  she  could  not  pass  a  week  without  speak- 
ing.    The  lady  won. 

North  Carolina  tries  to  tempt  emigration  by  the ' 
statement  that  a  home  in  its  pine  woods  is  a  sure  cure! 
for  consumption. 

A  perfectly  tame  zebra,  which  will  allow  persons ' 
to  ride  on  its  back,  is  among  the  attractions  of  the» 
Paris  2^ological  Society. 

It  is  estimated  that  100,000  acres  of  land  in  New 
Jersey  were  last  year  burned  over  from  sparks  from . 
passing  locomotives. 

Switzerland,  with  400,000  school  children,  has 
7,000  schools  and  6,600  masters.  In  some  districts  a 
master  has  charge  of  two  schools. 

An  English  lady  has  promised  $25,000 for  the  pur-, 
pose  of  supplying  Jerusalem  with  water. 

Amnesty  to  political  offenders  was  an  act  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia  on  the  recent  marriage  of  his  daughter. 

The  Cincinnati  Times  thinks  the  two  great  evils  of 
the  day  are  costly  funerals  and  intoxication. 

Lancaster  claims  the  honor  of  having  naturalized 
the  first  Chinaman  as  long  ago  as  September,  z86o. 

Massachusetts  thinks  of  taking  a  new  survey  of  its 
territory.     The  last  was  made  over  forty  years  ago. 

Texas  thinks  she  can  supply  all  the  salt  needed  in 
the  country. 

California  has  eight  woolen  mills  and  Oregon  two. 

Production  of  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast  increases. 

France  is  importing  vine  slips  from  Missouri.   ^ 
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Some  Hints. — To  give  power,  smoothness,  and 
flexibility  to  the  voice,  nothing  is  better  than  daily 
practice  on  the  scale  and  short  exercises  in  vocalizing, 
which  is  adapting  vowels  to  musical  sounds.  This 
should  always  be  preceded  by  a  breathing  exercise, 
the  breath  being  detained  in  the  lungs  until  it  is 
needed  in  singing.  This  also  gives  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy. Children,  like  older  people,  have  a  tendency 
to  fall  into  a  lazy,  slovenly  habit  of  sliding  from  one 
tone  to  the  next.  Before  teaching  singing  by  note,  it 
is  advisable  to  teach  a  good  many  little  songs  by  rote, 


in  order  to  bring  the  children's  voices  into  unison. 
Some  professors  of  music  assert  that  all  songs  should 
be  learned  in  this  way  before  the  syllables  or  scale 
names  are  applied  ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  to  the  contrary,  we  arc  pre- 
sumptions enough  to  differ  with  them  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Each  sound  is  represented  by  a  single  char- 
acter, while,  when  words  are  applied,  j^rm/ sounds 
are  often  represented  by  a  single  syllabU  Singing  by 
note  is  to  music  what  phonic  spelling  is  to  reading. 
Singing  by  note  is  not  learned  so  ripidly  when  the 


NIC^A. 


J.  E.  Dnrn.— Rnoun. 
ITordA  bj  BcBsa. 


I    I    r  I    r  I 


in-  I     r 

ho  -  ly,    ho    -    ly  1        Lord   God   Al  -  migh  -    ty !        Ear  -  ly      in     the 
ho  -  ly,    ho    -    ly !        all  the  saints  a  -  dore       Thee,    Cast  -  ing  down  their 

^  I 


^MfJ 


mom  -  ing      our      song    shall      rise         to      Thee:      Ho  -  ly,      ho  -  ly,     ho    -    ly, 
golden  crowns    a  -  round     the     glas    -    sy        sea ;       Cher  -  u  -  bim    and    Sera  -  phim 


ih^ 


£ 


t 


^^^^ 


t=t 


^^^^i^ 


f  r 

mer   -   ci  -  ful    and  migh  -   ty,       God      in  three   per   -  sons,     blessed  Trin  -  i     -    ty  1 
fall   -    ing  down  be  -  fore     Thee,  Which  wert,  and    art,       and       ev  -  er-more  shalt    be. 


Holy,  holy,  holy !  though  the  darkness  hide  Thee, 
Though  the  eye  of  sinful  man  Thy  glory  may  not 
see. 

Only  Thou  art  holy !  there  is  none  beside  Thee 
Perfect  in  power,  in  love,  and  purity. 


Holy,  holy,  holy !  Lord  God  Almighty ! 

All  Thy  works  shall  praise  Thy  name 
earth,  and  sky,  and  sea. 
Holy,  holy,  holy !  merciful  and  mighty ; 

God  in  three  persons,  blessed  Trinity  1 


in 


practice  mostly  consists  of  songs,  as  when  the  teacher 
calls  for  tones  not  a.ssociated  with  any  tune.  A  child 
may  ieam  to  sing  a  tune  by  note,  jast'as  he  learns  a 
sentence  by  hearing  it  read ;  he  may  or  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  words  which  compose  it.  So  he  may 
learn  a  tune  perfectly,  and  still  be  unable  to  give  a 
single^  separate  sound  in  it.  I  would  make  this  em- 
phatic :  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  practice  in 
skipping  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  one  note  to  an- 


other. Beating  time  is  of  i  he  g  real  est  importance  and 
should  be  mechanical.  The  child  musi  have  some- 
thing tangible  to  guide  him  Two  part  lime  is  the 
simplest  and  can  be  accurately  beat  by  the  youngest 
child  in  our  public  schools.  This-can  be  followed 
by  three-part,  four-part,  and  six-part  time.  To  make 
independent  singers,  the  teacher  should  not  sing 
with  her  pupils  more  than  is  necessary.  As  soon  as 
I  practicable  there  may  be  singing  in  two  parts. — Es, 


THE 


JUNE,  1874. 


THE  FATHER  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


SOME  months  since  a  gentleman  in  the 
constitutional  convention,  in  discussing 
a  question  relating  to  education,  referred  to 
Thaddeus  Stevens  as  the  father  of  our  com- 
mon school  system.  It  was  questioned  by 
others  whether  Mr,  Stevens  deserved  this 
honor.  Immediately  thereafter  a  large  num- 
ber of  newspapers  throughout  the  state  took 
up  the  matter  and  discussed  it  pro  and  con, 
in  almost  all  cases  showing  entire  ignorance 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  movement 
which  resulted,  in  April,  1834,  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  a  law  establishing  acommon 
school  system  in  this  state.  The  American 
of  Media,  Delaware  county,  was  one  of  the 
few  papers  that  were  careful  to  understand 
what  they  were  talking  about.  It  happened 
that  Dr.  George  Smith,  an  eminent  citizen 
of  that  county,  had  much  to  do  as  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  in  establishing  and  im- | 
proving  the  common  school  law,  and  is*ell 
acquainted  with  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
The  American  had  the  good  sense  to  apply 
to  him  for  a  history  of  the  matter.  We  give 
belowthe  statement  furnished  by  Dr.  Smith. 
We  desire,  however,  in  this  connection  to 
add  a  few  facts  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
common  schools,  not  contained  in  Dr. 
Smith's  narrative. 

The  adoption  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem was  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion or  of  any  one  man's  thinking.  The  idea 
of  such  a  system  is,  of  course,  not  indigenous 
to  Pennsylvania ;  it  had  its  origin  elsewhere. 


And  yet  our  system  is  in  no  proper  sense  a 
borrowed  one.  Its  growth  among  us  is  his- 
toric. Penn's  frame  of  government,  written 
in  England  and  dated  April  35,  1681,  con- 
tains the  following:  "The  Governor  and 
Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all 
public  schools,  and  reward  the  authors  of 
useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in 
said  provinces."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
provision  was  the  foundation  of  the  articles 
concerning  education  in  the  Constitutions  of 
1776,  1790,  and  1838;  and  though  its  au- 
thor may  not  have  contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  schools  open  to  all, 
free  and  impartial,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  quite 
early  in  the  history  of  the  state  there  were 
far-seeing  men  who  did.  Confining  our- 
selves on  this  occasion  to  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  that  in  which  the  school- 
law  was  passed,  there  were  many  events 
which  seemed  to  herald  the  passage  of  such 
a  law.  Petitions  were  frequently  sent  to  the 
Legislature  asking  for  the  passage  of  a  law 
establishing  free  schools.  Reports  were  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  of  the  educational 
committees  of  the  two  houses  to  the  same 
effect.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state  and  passed  resolutions 
in  favor  of  such  an  enactment,  and  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  supported  them  in  the 
ground  taken.  In  i8rS,  a  public  school  sys- 
tem went  into  operation  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  at  once  .became  popular  with 
the  people    A  society  organized  by  lead- 
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ing  citizens,  mostly  Philadelphians,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  establishment  of 
public  schools,  held  frequent  meetings,  car- 
ried on  an  active  correspondence  and  dis- 
tributed documents.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
members  of  this  society  who  prompted  the 
passages  concerning  education,  contained-in 
the  messages  of  Gov.  Wolf.  These  facts  and 
others  of  like  character  go  to  show  that  light 
on  the  subject  of  free  schools  was  dawning 
during  many  years  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  first  common  school  law  in  1834,  and 
that  those  who  acted  most  conspicuously  at 
that  time  were  the  exponents  of  a  public 
sentiment  which  others  had  assisted  in  cre- 
ating. 

It  should  also  be  added  to  the  article  in  The 
American,  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  1836,  Joseph  Ritner,  a  staunch 
and  true  friend  of  education,  was  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair,  and  that  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  Mr.  Burrowes  gave  material 
aid  to  Dr.  Smith  in  drawing  up  the  law,  and 
it  was  he  who  organized  and  put  the  system 
into  operation,  both  in  the  office  and  in  the 
field.  No  school  officer  since  that  time  has 
had  to  perform  a  tabk  so  difficult  and  to  none 
are  the  friends  of  education  more  deeply  in- 
debted. There  were  other  men,  too,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing our  common  school  system  whose 
names  must  be  omitted  here. 

We  have  by  us  some  valuable  documents 
concerning  the  passage  of  our  public  school 
law  that  we  expect  soon  to  publish ;  among 
them  extracts  from  the  private  journal  kept 
by  Hon.  Samuel  Breck,  while  the  subject 
was  before  the  Legislature.  We  now  pre- 
sent Dr.  Smith's  article  as  published  by  The 
American: 

Governor  Wolf  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  recommended,  in  more  than  one  of 
his  messages,  the  establishment  of  a  general  system 
of  education  by  common  schools,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  session  of  1833-4,  that  any  effective  legislation 
was  had  on  the  subject.  Early  in  the  session  of  that 
year,  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Samuel  Breck.  a  joint 
committee  was  appointed  "  for  the  purpose  of  digest- 
ing a  general  system  of  education  for  this  Common- 
wealtb«"  To  this  committee  was  referred  "  all  reports 
together  with  the  unfinished  business  of  last  session 
on  the  subject,"  and  also  that  pait  of  the  Governor's 
message  that  related  to  a  general  system  of  education. 
This  joinf  committee,  through  their  chairman,  Mr. 
Breck,  corresponded  with  the  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral states  in  which  a  public  school  system  had  been 
established,  and  with  others,  from  whom  replies  were 
received,  giving  much  valuable  information.  The  re- 
sult was  an  able  report  from  Mr.  Breck,  and  also  the 
bill  of  1834,  which  first  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives. There  was  no  very  serious  opposition  to 
its  passage  in  either  House,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
time  came  for  enforcing  its  provisions  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  that  the  strong  opposition  to  it  was 
fully  developed.   The  unnecesvtry  machinery  which 
this  first  school  law  contained,  and  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  some  of  its  provisions,  served  to  in- 
crease the  opposition.  The  consequence  was  that  at 
the  session  of  1834-5,  the  legislature  was  flooded  with 
petitions  asking  for  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
law.   Under  these  circumstances  ihe  true  friends  era 
public  school  system  made  a  strong  effort  to  modify 
the  law  of  the  previous  year  by  means  of  a  supplement, 
and  thereby  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
the  state   at  large,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
there  was  a  majority  in  favor  of  its  absolute  repeal. 
This  feeling  was  strongest  in  the  Senate,  when  the 
supplement  proposed  by  the  friends  of  the  law,  by 
pretended  amendments,  offered  and  carried  by  its 
opponents,  made  the  bill  a  substantial  return  to  the 
old  pauper  system,  which  the  school  law  was  intend- 
ed to  supply.   This  was  so  manifestly  true,  that  the 
title  of  the  bill  was  changed  to  *'  An  act  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  poor  gratis  and  to  re- 
peal the  act  of  the  First  day  of  April,  1834,  entitled 
<an  Act  to  establish  a  general  system  of  educatioa' 
by  common  schools/  "   The  bill  thus  changed  was 
sent  to  the  House,  where,  after  many  unsuccessfol 
efforts  had  been  made  to  amend  it  as  a  pauper  school 
law,  a  few  sections  were  offered  really  amendatory  of 
the  school  law  of  1834.   This  gave  rise  to  a  test  vote^ 
for  to  carry  these  sections  would  save  the  school  law 
from  being  repealed.  It  was  in  favor  of  these  sections 
that  Thaddeus  Stevens  made  his  great  speech— prob- 
ably the   greatest    he  ever    made,  and  surely  the 
greatest  in  its  results,  for  it  certainly  changed  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  votes  to  carry  the  measure  and  there- 
by save  our  public  school  system.   Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  Mr.  Stevens  had  no  special  claim  to 
be  called  the  father  of  the  school  system,  to  him  be- 
longs the  great  merit  of  saving  its  life  during  the  most 
perilous  period  of  its  infancy.  The  Senate  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  concur  in  the  action  of  the  Hoose. 
By  tills  action  the  school  law  was  rescued  from  a  total 
repeal,  but  it  was  very  little  amended. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  school  system  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1835-36.  At  this 
session  Dr.  Smith  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Education  in  the  Senate,  and  Joseph  Law- 
rence, an  elderly  gentleman  from  iVashington  connty, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  Congress,  of  the  same 
committee  in  the  House.  Early  in  the  session,  the 
committees  of  the  two  houses  held  a  joint  meeting, 
and  agreed  that  no  further  attempt  should  be  made  to 
amend  the  previous  acts,  but  that  a  school  law  com- 
plete in  itself  should  be  drawn  up,  and  to  avoid  any 
contest  among  the  friends  of  the  school  system,  the 
same  bill  should  be  reported  to  each  House  simul- 
taneously. Mr.  Lawrence  was  made  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  and  directed  to  draw  up  the  bill. 
But  it  so  turned  out  that,  before  Mr.  L.  had  taken  any 
steps  in  the  matter,  he  was  nominated  for  State  Treas- 
urer, and  being  elected  to  that  office  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  •  Dr. 
Smith  was  immediately  thereafter  made  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  education  of  the  two  Houses,  act- 
ing jointly,  and  on  him  devolved  the  duty  of  drawing 
up  the  school  law  of  that  session.  This  bill  after  a 
fierce  contest  in  both  Houses,  was  passed  into  a  law 
at  the  extra  session  of  that  year — not,  however,  with- 
out some  amendments,  which  the  true  friends  of  the 
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system  did  not  approye.  Still  the  provisions  of  the 
law  were  plain  and  easily  understood,  and  though  its 
acceptance  was  left  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  its  adop- 
tion in  a  few  years,  became  general  throughout  the 
commonwealth.  It  was  known  as  the  school  law  of 
1836,  and  was  not  very  materially  changed  till  the 
adoption  of  the  county  superintendency. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  TESTS  OF  ETY- 
MOLOGY.—II. 


REV.  J.  N.  FRADENBURGH,  A,  M.,  PH.  D. 


WHENEVER  the  etymology  of  a  word  is  re- 
quired, we  must  first  place  it  alongside  the 
cognate  words  in  the  same  and  related  languages. 
It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  compared  with  cognate 
words  in  those  langua^res  and  dialects  most  related  to 
the  English  ;  afterward,  through  these,  it  can  be 
compared  with  those  more  remotely  related,  in  the 
order  of  closeness  of  linguistic  affinity.  English 
dialects  and  provincialisms  cannot  be  ignored,  since 
in  these  we  often  have  revealed  to  us  the  key  to  cor- 
rect etymologies.  Here  we  meet  with  many  archa- 
isms of  great  antiquity.  There  are,  probably,  in  the 
colloquial  dialects  of  the  lower  classes  in  England 
not  less  than  60,000  words  which  can,  for  the  most 
part,  show  as  noble  ancestry  as  the  authorized  words 
which  are  admitted  into  good  society  among  the 
learned. 

However  numerous  the  languages  of  the  world 
may  be,  they  admit  of  classification  into  compara- 
tively few  families.  We  present  below  a  table  of  the 
languages  of  the  Aryan  family,  founded  upon  genea- 
logical relationship. 
•A.  Indie, 
a.  Sanscrit. 

1.  Ancient ;  a.  Vedic,  )3.  Classical. 

2.  Middle;  a.  Pali,  ^.  Prakrit. 

3:   Modern;  about  twenty  dialects. 
h,  Gypsy,  in  numerous  dialects. 

c,  Afghan,    located    here    according     to     Dr. 

Trumpp,  who  is  our  latest  and  best  an- 
thority. 

B.  Iranic. 

a.  Persian. 

I.  Old  Persian;     2.  Zend; 

3.  Pehlevi;  4.  Parsi; 
5.  New  Persian. 

b,  Bokh&ran;        c,  Kurdish; 

d,  Ossetian  ;  /.  Armenian. 

1.  Old  Armenian ; 

2.  New  Armenian. 

C.  Hellenic.  The  principal  classical  dialects  were 

itolic,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic.  There  are 
several  period^  in  the  history  of  the  Greek 
language,  the  last  being  the  Modern  Greek  or 
Romaic  period.    The  Modern  Greek  dialecU 

are  very  numerous. 

D.  Italic. 

lEtSstS}  of '"'««^»  "«"««• 
c,  Italian. 

1.  a.  (Jmbrian;    )3.  Oscan ; 
y.  Volscian ;    A.  Marsian. 

2.  Italian. 
a.  Latin. 

p,  Romance  Languages. 

I.  Italian;  11.  Wallachian; 

III.  Spanish;      IV.  Portuguese; 


v.  Provencal;    VI.  French; 
VII.  Romanese. 

The  Italian,  Spanish,  Wallachian^ 
and  French,  each  has  numerous 
dialects. 

E.  Lettic. 

a,  Lithuanian ;  b.  Old  Prussian ; 
c.  Lettish. 

F.  Sclavic. 

a,  South-Eastern. 

I.  Russian;  2.  Bulgarian; 
3.  Illyrian. 

a.  Servian ;  )3.  Croatian ; 

y.  Slowenic. 

b.  Western. 

1.  Polish; 

2.  Tshechish. 

a.  Bohemian;  ^.  Slowakish. 

3.  Lusatian. 

4.  Polabish. 

G.  Germanic 

a.  High  German. 

I.  Old;  2.  Middle;  3.  New. 

b,  Ijq^  German. 

1.  Gothic. 

2.  Norse. 

a.  Icelandic;  )3.  Swedish; 
y.  Danish. 

3.  Anglo  Saxon. 

4.  Frisic. 

5.  Low  Dutch. 

a.  Netherlandish;  ^,  Saxon. 
H.  Celtic. 

a,  Kymric. 

I.  Welsh;  2.  Cornish; 
3.  Armorican. 

b,  Gadhelic. 

I.  High  Scotch ;  2.  Irish ; 
3.  Manx. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  this 
family  of  languages  beyond  the  limits  of  the  above 
table,  but  thus  far  these  efforts  have  been  attended 
with  very  indifferent  success.  Bunsen  and  others  of 
the  same  school  have  endeavored  to  show  some  re« 
lationship  with  the  Semitic  and  various  other  fami- 
lies of  Asiatic  tongues ;  as  has  Bopp  with  the  Cauca- 
sian and  Malayan ;  yet  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  such  relationship. 

From  this  table  we  see  that  English  belongs  to  the 
Low  German  division  of  the  Germanic  group  of 
languages,  and  is  most  close  ly  related  to  Frisic  and 
dialects  spoken  upon  contiguous  territory.  Indeed, 
classical  English  is  as  closely  related  to  these  dialects 
as  it  is  to  some  of  its  own  local  dialects  of  England,  as 
is  clearly  shown  by  Barnes  in  his  work  on  the  dia- 
lects of  Southwestern  England.  We  may,  thei>, 
legitimately  compare^glish  with  the  languages  of 
the  Aryan  family.  This  comparison,  however, 
should  begin  in  all  native  words  with  the  Low  Ger- 
man dialects,  after  in  all  cases  discovering  the  An- 
glo-Saxon original  of  the  words  under  consideration. 
The  Frisic,  which,  according  to  Marsh,  (Eng.  Lang. 
P-  378)  bears  *•  a  closer  resemblance  than  any  other 
linguistic  group  to  the  English,*'  consists  of  at  least 
five  principal  dialects,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  several  local  jargons.  This  nfakes  the  labor  of 
comparison  very  unsatisfactory.  We  must  also  note 
that  the  English,  or,  as  it  was  first  called.  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  a  mixed  tongue,  having  elements  not  only 
from  each  of  these  dialects,  but  from  numerous  other 
dialects  of  the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  related  tribes. 
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Trench  estimates  the  Anglo  Saxon  elements  of 
English  at  sixty  per  cent. ;  the  Latin,  sit  thirty  per 
cent. ;  the  Greek,  at  five  cent. ;  and  the  elements  of 
all  other  sources  at  five  per  cent.  These  estimates 
do  not  give  us  the  proportion  of  Anglo- Saxon  words 
in  actual  use,  for  two  reasons  :  First,  Trench's  es- 
timates are  founded  upon  the  whole  numher  of  words 
in  use,  as  found  in  dictionaries ;  secondly,  he  ne- 
glects a  large  number  of  principally  Anglo  Saxon 
words  frequent  in  conversation,  but  which  have  not 
found  their  way  into  books.  Marsh  corrects  the  first 
error  by  counting  words  in  long  passages  from  the 
works  of  thirty  four  authors,  and  finds  the  propor- 
tion of  Anglo-Saxon,  varying  from  ninety-six  per 
cent,  in  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  St.  John,  to  sixtv- 
eight  per  cent,  in  Swift's  "  Political  Lying.**  Swift, 
however,  uses  eighty  five  per  cent,  in  •*  John  Bull," 
and  about  an  equal  percentage  iq  several  other 
works.  It  would  seem  as  though  these,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  facts  which  might  be  named,  ought 
to  give  Anglo-Saxon  a  prominent  place  in  any  ad- 
vanced course  of  study. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  related  dialects,  as  a  preparation  for  etymological 
investigations,  we  may  place  the  study  of  the  Italic 
languages,  especially  Latin  and  French.  Indeed,  so 
numerous  are  the  elements  from  these  sources,  that 
some  knowledge  of  these  languages  may  be  consid« 
ered  absolutelv  necessary.  From  Spanish  we  have 
very  few  wordfs.  Cargo^  embargo^  trade,  traffic,  and 
perhaps  several  others,  are  all  that  can  be  traced  to 
Spanish  influence.  Indeed,  the  evidence  in  regard 
to  trade  and  traffic  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  From 
the  Portuguese,  owing  to  the  commercial  influence 
of  Portugal,  because  of  her  monopoly  of  the  African 
and  East  Indian  trade,  we  have  borrowed  a  much 
larger  number  of  words,  some  of  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  of  African  or  East  Indian  derivation. 
Among  these  Marsh  mentions /^/<V>i£rm,  Port,  feiti^^ 
"  witchcraft ;  **  coco^  meaning  in  Portuguese  bugbear, 
a  name  applied,  according  to  De  Barros,  to  the  nut 
of  the  palm,  from  its  rude  resemblance  to  a  mask  used 
by  nurses  to  frighten  children;  palaver.  Port. 
'  palavra,  **  word ;  **  and  so  on.  The  Italian,  also, 
gives  us  a  few  words. 

There  are  few  Celtic  elements  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, unless  we  recognize  as  Celtic  all  that  is  held 
to  be  such  by  Celtimaniacs.  Greek  supplies  us  with 
a  larger  number.  We  have  a  few  words,  also,  from 
almost  every  language  with  which  the  English  has 
come  in  contact.  Among  these  we  may  name 
Chinese,  Malay,  Hawaiian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and 
various  Indian  tongues.  We  may  speak  of  these  in 
detail  hereafter. 

We  have  said  that  in  the  historical  method  of 
tracing  etymologies,  we  are  first  to  place  the  word 
under  consideration  alongside  cognate  words  in  re- 
lated languages.  We  have  now  given  a  table  of 
these  related  languages,  and  indicated  the  sources 
from  which  we  will  most  likely  derive  our  words  for 
a  preliminary  comparison.  A  few  tentative  rules 
like  the  following  .are  not  entirely  useless  at  first : 

1.  The  articles,  pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  auxiliary  verbs,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
interjections  are,  probably,  also,  of  native  growth. 

2.  Our  cardinals  up  to  million  inclusive,  and  or* 
dinals  (except  second)  up  to  the  millionth  exclusive, 
are  Anglo-Saxon. 

3.  Initial  b/,  br,  dr,gt,  gr,  k,  kn,  sA,  ea  and  oa, 
indicate  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

4.  We  may  say,  also,  that  ea^  oa,  and  w  in  any 


I  part  of  a  word  make  it  probable  that  the  word  is 
Anglo-Saxon. 

5.  Anglo-Saxon  terminations  are  y,  isA,  S0me,fulj 
and  /ess.  All  but  the  last  two  are  confined  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  roots. 

6.  The  endings  dom  and  hood  indicate  with  con- 
siderable certainty  that  the  word  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached is  Anglo-Saxon.    The  same  may  be  said  of/Mf. 

7.  Verbs  which  change  the  radical  vowel  in  the 
formation  of  the  principal  parts  are  Anglo-Saxon. 

8.  A  Greek  etymology  is  indicated  by  the  initials 
oe,  eu,  en,  apo,  para,  peri,  pro,  chr,  rh  ;  and  pk  and 
tA  occnrring  anywhere  in  the  word. 

9.  The  verbal  termination  -ise  indicates  a  Greek 
origin.  This  is  frequently  the  case  with  thesabstan- 
tive  terminations,  -otd^nd  -oidal, 

10.  Many  words  of  more  than  one  svllable  with 
initial  a,  co,  de,  i,p,  su,  and  r ;  and  e  and  0  followed 
by  a  consonant  are  from  the  Latin.  This  mle  has 
numerous  exceptions.  Monosyllabic  words  are  gene- 
rally Anglo  Saxon. 

11.  The  substantive  endings,  ous,  ment^  ess,  ty,  ude^ 
ance,  cion  and  tion,  tor.  tory,  ure,  ary  and  ory,  tr,  /rf, 
He,  ible  and  able  /  and  the  verbal  endings,  ate,  ad, 
ect,  ict,  and  fy,  belong  to  Latin  or  Romance  roots. 

(Marsh's  Eng.  La.n^  ,  pp.  154-15^.  Scheie  De 
Vere's  Studies  in  English,  p.  41.) 

These  rules  are  only  tentative.  They  have  many 
exceptions,  so  that  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  **  go  on 
all  fours;**  jcet  judiciously  applied  they  are  valuable  in 
our  first  etymological  efforts.  More  exact  rules  will 
be  given  as  we  proceed. 

In  comparing  words  for  etymological  purposes,  we 
must  follow  what  Herbert-  Spencer  would  call  the 
'*  line  of  least  resistance."  In  other  words,  we  must, 
as  far  as  possible,  re-traverse  the  road  by  which  the 
word  which  we  are  studying  entered  the  English 
language  and  reached  its  present  position.  All  the 
languages  of  the  Aryan  family  ha^  radiated  from  one 
common  centre.  The  Celts  were  the  first  to  leave  this 
central  home.  Then  the  Germanic,  Lettic  and 
Sclavonic  races,  journeyed  westward;  first  together, 
afterward  as  separate  nations.  Still  later  the  Italo- 
Hellenic  races  were  urged  by  some  mysterious  influ- 
ence westward.  Whether  these  were  originally  one 
race  under  the  name  Pelasgic  is  uncertain.  Last  of 
all,  the  Iranic  and  Indie  races  left  the  home  of  their 
fathers.  By  tracing  words  backward  in  their  history 
we  are  constantly  approaching  this  primitive  Aryan 
centre.  Languages  converge,  and  it  is  only  when  we 
can  trace  two  languages  toward  some  common  point 
that  we  are  sure  of  real  connection.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mance languages  centre  in  the  Italic  dialects  as  spo- 
ken in  Italy  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin.  By 
this  historical  process  of  investigation  philologists 
have  even  attempted,  and  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  success,  to  build  up  the  parent  Aryan  langu:«ge. 

Chronologically  considered  the  primitive  Aryan 
centre  is  about  2000  B.  C.  Geographically  consid- 
ered, it  is  the  plateau  of  Iran  in  Asia. 

"  In  this  region,  amid  scenery]*  grandiose  yet  severe' 
— where  nature  yields  her  treasures,  but  does  not  lav- 
ish them,  and  is  far  more  admirably  adapted  than 
the  cold  north  or  the  enervating  tropics  to  develop 
and  reward  the  persevering  industry  of  man/— lived  t 
race,  unguessed  by  history,  unknown  even  to  tradi- 
tion, but  revealed  by  philology— a  race  beautiful  in 
person,  pure  in  morals,  earnest  in  thought,  simple  in 
habits,  which,  in  a  peaceful  life,  under  a  patriarchal 
govern ihent,  wrought  out,  as  a  means  of  its  own 
precocious  development,  a  language  admirable   for 
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the  wealth,  hannony  and  perfection  of  its  forms, 
foil  of  poetic  images  and  pregnant  metaphors,  and 
carrying  in  itself  the  germ  of  a  magnificent  expansion ; 
aad,  with  this  language  to  aid  it,  the  same  happy 
race  learnt  to  acquire  ideas  which  were  destined  to 
bear  fruit  a  hundredfold  hereafter  in  the  conquest, 
colonisation,  free  institutions  and  unceasing  Chris- 
tian progress  of  the  civilized  world."  (Farrar's  Fami- 
lies of  Speech,  pp.  72,  73.) 

By  following  the  **  line  of  least  resistance*'  we  com- 
pare regal  directly  with  the  Latin  regalis,  but  royal 
has  come  to  us  from  the  same  root  through  the 
French,  and  hence  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Latin 
only  mediately.  The  same  may  be  said  of  legal  and 
hyal^  and  numerous  other  words.  Now  if  we  wish 
to  compare  an  English  with  a,  Bengali  word,  how 
shall  the  comparison  be  made  ?  If  the  English  word 
be  native  we  must  first  trace  it  through  Anglo-Saxon 
to  Gothic,  as  the  most  primitive  language  of  this  group. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  compare  the  cognate  Gothic 
word  with  cognate  words  in  representative  languages 
of  the  Sclavonic,  Italic,  Hellenic.  Lettic.  Celtic, 
Iranic,  and  finally  Indie  groups.  When  we  have  din- 
covered  the  root  in  Sanscrit,  we  begin  with  theBengali 
word  and  trace  that  also  to  the  Sanscrit.  If  the  Eng- 
lish and  Bengali  words  meet  in  one  common  root 
relationship  is  proven.  If  English  is  to  be  compared 
.with  Romaic  or  modem  Greek,  it  must  be  through  the 
ancient  Greek,  and  so  of  other  cases. 

In  calculating  the  degree  of  relationship  existing 
between  two  persons  of  the  Aryan  race,  both  are 
traced  to  their  common  parent  and  the  whole  number 
of  stepe  taken  is  counted.  This  number  expresses 
the  degree  of  relationship.  An  analogous  process  is 
to  be  pursued  in  the  case  of  two  words  of  different 
languages. 

Prof.  Haldeman  has  some  valuable  and  just  criti  • 
cisms  upon  two  or  three  too  strongly- worded  state- 
ments, and  especially  upon  MuUer's  dogma,  quoted 
with  apparent  approval  in  my  last  article.  I  take 
pleasure  in  referring  the  reader  to  his  *<  Notes." 

♦ 

TEMPERANCE  APPEAL. 


ADDRESSED  TO  ALL    INSTRUCTORS  OF 
THE  YOUNG. 


BT  REV.    J.    F.    RBINMUND. 


TEACHERS :  You  occupy  a  position  of 
immense  responsibility.  You  must 
train  the  race  in  its  most  susceptible  period ; 
you  hold  and  control  the  reins  of  society;  you 
shape  the  destiny  of  the  nation ;  you  can 
€fven  form  the  character  for  eternity.  To 
you,  surely,  we  may  appeal  for  help,  to  re- 
move the  curse  of  intemperance,  and  to 
promote  in  the  young  the  principles  of  right- 
eousness, virtue  and  abstinence. 

I.  Look  at  the  evils  the  young  suffer  from 
intemperance.  Dr.  Brace,  the  great  reform- 
er of  juvenile  criminals,  in  New  York  City, 
says:  "  Among  the  children  of  misfortune 
in  our  city,  the  homeless  boys  and  girls,  and 
those  compelled  by  poverty  to  attend  the 
industrial  schools,  it  would  be  safe  to  say, 


that  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  are  the  chil- 
dren of  drunkards."  He  makes  also  the 
following  statenient:  ''In  the  Albany 
Penitentiary  there  were,  in  1869-70,  1093 
convicts,  of  whom  893  acknowledged  that 
they  were  intemperate.  Of  this  whole  num- 
ber only  563  could  read  and  write." 

The  writer  of  this  appeal  can  testify  that» 
during  a  six  years  connection  with  the  Ohio 
State  Reform  School,  he  seldom  found  any 
among  the  1200  criminal  and  incorrigible 
boys  whom  he  had  under  his  instruction 
during  that  time,  who  had  not  been  brought 
to  that  institution  by  the  direct  or  indirect 
influence  of  intemperance.  The  following 
describes  more  than  one  locality  and  family : 

The  young  creatures  are  not  always  cursed  by  pov- 
erty chiefly,  but  by  the  ungovemed  appetites,  "*  bad 
habits  and  vices  of  their  parents."  On  **  Dutch  Hill" 
New  York  city,  one  can  hardly  enter  a  shanty  where 
there  is  a  sober  family  The  women  all  drink ;'  the 
men  work,  then  carouse.  The  hard  earnings  go  oft 
in  alcohol.  No  savings  are  laid  up  for  the  winter. 
The  children  are  ragged  and  unprotected,  and  but 
for  the  industrial  school,  uneducated.  It  is  some- 
times the  saddest  sight,  to  see  a  neat  little  shanty 
grow  day  by  day  more  filthy ;  the  furniture  sold,  the 
windows  broken,  the  children  looking  more  thin 
and  hungry,  the  parents  falling  out  of  honest  work — 
all  the  slow  effects  of  ungoverned  passion  for  liquor. 

In  every  town  we  can  find  such  families, 
and  often  localities  in  the  town  requiring 
special  and  humane  attention,  owing  to  the 
terrible  havoc  of  intemperance.  And  what 
training  the  children  of  such  families  have; 
and  how  little  they  enjoy  of  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  state  I  There  is  hardly  a 
day-school  that  does  not  trace  much  of  its 
record  of  irregularity  and  truancy  to  these 
abodes  of  wretchedness  and  infamy.  No 
wonder  1  In  the  drunkard's  family,  the 
children  are  poorly  fed  and  clothed,  must 
spend  part  of  their  time  in  begging,  are 
hardened  by  scenes  of  vice  and  crime.  The 
training  which  the  best  public  school  offers 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  lift  these  poor 
children  out  of  the  mire  of  their  degrada- 
tion, even  if  their  regular  attendance  could 
be  secured.  Under  what  untold  disadvan- 
tages these  children  of  misfortune  must  labor ! 
What  a  cold  and  cheerless  future  is  theirs ! 

Nor  is  there  less  difficulty  experienced  in 
the  Sabbath  school,  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  this  unfortunate  class.  Even  when 
clothed  and  brought  to  the  school^it  is  often 
difficult  to  retain  and  benefit  them,  owing 
to  the  vicious  habits  they  contract  in  the 
drinking  man's  home.  And  while,  with 
sympathizing  hearts,  we  visit  these  hovels 
of  wretchedness,  and  provide  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  lure  the  little  ones  again  to  the 
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school  and  the  house  of  God>  the  demon  of 
alcohol  is  legally,  and,  in  the  estimation  of 
some,  should  be  morally  allowed  to  break 
in,  with  violence  and  destruction,  upon  all 
these  well-meant  efforts.  The  fountain  of 
fire  is  not  closed,  and  the  burning  streams 
continue  to  flow,  destroying  life,  property, 
everything. 

What  obstacles  our  intemperate  streets 
and  shops  offer  to  the  thorough  education 
of  the  children  1  All  the  young  are  daily 
and  nightly  greeted  with  the  oath  and  ob- 
scenity of  the  inebriate,  with  the  open  door 
and  music  and  revelry  of  the  dram-shop, 
and  with  the  rattling  of  the  dice  and  ball  of 
the  liquor-reeking  gambling  saloon.  The 
boys  see  the  fathers  and  older  brothers  and 
so-called  respectable  neighbors  enter  these 
dens  of  vice  and  crime,  and  only  wait  for 
their  day.  And  with  many,  alas  !  that  day 
comes,  with  terrible  certainty  and  eternal 
infamy.  Teachers,  can  you  think  of  a 
greater  barrier  to  your  work  than  intem- 
perance ? 

II.  But  is  there  no  remedy?  Can  not 
something  effectual  be  done  ?  May  not  the 
teachers  of  our  land  give  us  a  mighty  help- 
ing hand  ?  Yes  !  A  sanctified  education 
is  the  salvation  of  our  land  and  of  the  world. 
The  effectual  reformation  from  every  evil 
must  begin  chiefly  with  the  education  and 
inspiration  of  the  young.  We  have  most 
abundant  statistics  to  show  that  a  thorough 
system  of  education,  leavened  with  the  lea- 
ven of  the  Gospel,  is  the  great  preventive  of 
vice  and  crime.  And  how  could  this  be 
otherwise  ?  In  every  well-conducted  school 
the  young  are  taught  the  superiority  of  their 
rational  and  spiritual  being,  and  the  duty  to 
subordinate  sense  and  appetite  to  conscience 
and  duty.  Here  they  also  learn  to  respect 
the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  and  to 
live  and  labor  for  the  highest  good  of  the 
largest  number.  They  are  taught  daily  the 
lessons  of  rectitude,  virtue,  temperance  and 
goodness — in  short,  to  "  love  God  with  all 
the  heart,  and  their  neighbor  as  themselves.'* 
Surely  here  too,  if  anywhere,  the  nature 
and  effect  of  selfishness,  pride,  anger,  dis- 
honesty, impurity,  intemperance  and  the 
like  are  so  exhibited  as  to  excite  a  genuine 
hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  young  toward 
all  sin  and  evil.  This  is  education;  the 
thorough  culture  of  the  powers,  the  forma- 
tion of  right  character,  and  the  diligent  pre- 
paration for  life's  work.  This  is  the  grand 
work  committed  to  our  colleges,  seminaries, 
public  and  private  schools,  and  also  our 
Sabbath-schools.       Nor  is   their   influence 


small  in  counteracting  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance. Dispense  with  their  agency,  and 
see  how  many  more  sacrifices  would  be 
offered  to  the  Moloch  of  intemperance,  and 
what  a  Valley  of  Tophet  our  dear  native 
land  would  become ! 

Use  your  opportunity  well  \  inculcate  tem- 
perance principles ;  illustrate  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance j  point  out  the  dangers  to  which 
your  pupils  are  exposed;  show  them  the  cost 
and  utter  uselessness  of  strong  drink  ;  hold 
up  before  their  minds  the  kindred  evils  that 
come  trooping  in  the  train  of  this  parent 
evil ;  attract  them  and  even  fascinate  them 
by  higher  objects,  nobler  pursuits,  and 
greater  enjoyments  than  can  be  found  in  the 
intoxicating  bowl.  Especially  inspire  them 
with  the  grand  object  of  being  as  useful  as 
possible  during  this  short  life,  of  "  glorify- 
ing Qod  in  their '  bodies  and  spirits,  which 
are.His,"  and  hot  devoting  the  powers  of 
either  to  base  and  ignoble  practices. 

Finally ^  may  you  ever,  at  the  ballot-box, 
as  well  as  in  the  school-room,  decide  in  favor 
of  right,  truth,  duty,  education,  and  all  the 
higher  interests  of  the  community.  Could 
the  female  teachers  of  the  land  control  the 
liquor  trafirc',  it  would  soon  be  out  of  the 
way.  Women  and  children  are  the  greatest 
sufferers.  But  may  we  not  also  expect  good 
and  great  things  from  the  noble  men  of  our 
state  who  are  the  guardians  of  our  youth  ? 
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COMPULSORY    EDUCATION    AT 
1  HARRISBURG. 

AS  promised,  we  present  below,  in  full,  the 
speech  of  Hon.  M.  W.  Oliver,  of 
Crawford  county,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  bill  providing  for  a 
system  of  'compulsory  education.  It  is  a 
strong  argument  on  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  question. 

MR.  Oliver's  speech. 

I  have  consumed  but  very  liule  of  the  time  of  this 
House  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  hope  that  the 
members  will  indulge  me  this  morning  while  I  make 
the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  on  this  bill.  Be- 
lieving that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  child  who  does 
not  attend,  but  that  it  lies  against  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  send  the  child  or 
ward  to  some  school,  I  advocate  the  passage  of  this 
act.  It  is  an  act  to  secure  to  children  their  right  to 
a  common -school  education.  I  belieye  thai  such 
legislation  is  proper,  and  that  it  is  within  the  sphere 
of  a  republican  commonwealth.  Its  provisions  are 
neither  new  nor  have  they  been  untried  ;  centuries 
ago  were  its  necessities  felt,  and  many  received  as 
education  because  of  enactments  similar  to  this.    If 
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we  examine  the  laws  of  Solon,  we  shall  find  it  there 
decreed  that  every  man  shall  have  at  least  one  of  his 
SODS  instructed.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  took  the 
whole  charge  of  the  education  of  children,  from  the 
seventh  year  till  they  grew  up  to  be  men.  The  en* 
actments  of  the  Emperor  Charlemange  compelled 
the  children  of  all  the  court  to  attend  school.  Mar- 
tin Luther,  in  a  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  on 
the  subject  of  education,  says: ."  We  are  required  to 
to  educate  the  youth  who  are  growing  up  among  us ; 
and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  State,  should  the  parents 
neglect  their  education,  if  they  are  left  to  grow  up 
ignorant,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  a  country  filled 
with  vile  and  lawless  people." 

It  was  his  opinion  that  the  government,  as  the  nat- 
ural guardian  of  all  the  youth,  has  the  right  to  compel 
their  attendance  at  school.  His  motto  was:  What  is 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  that  should 
be  supplied  by  those  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  such 
state.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  than  the  training 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  and  bear  rule.  In 
some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  met  with  fierce  and  bitter  opposition. 
In  Sweden  was  this  peculiarly  so.  In  the  House  of 
Peasants  it  was  an  agitation  of  ten  years  before  the 
government  was  finally  constrained  to  take  up  the 
subject.  Then,  sir,  the  bishops  of  the  established 
church  arrayed  themselves  in  a  solid  phalanx  against 
the  measure.  Some  held  the  matter  to  be  purely 
local,  and  one  in  which  the  state  had  no  right  to 
meddle.  Others  said  the  people  were  too  poor  to 
dothe  and  send  their  children  to  school.  Others  de- 
<:Iared  it  dangerous  to  educate  the  peasantry,  while 
another  declared  that  popular  education  could  not 
and  should  not  be  introfluced.  The  reply  of  an- 
other when  asked.  What  should  be  taught  in  these 
schools  ?  was  that  toe  culture  of  the  laboring  masses,  if 
rightly  understood,  should  be  only  religious;  all  oth- 
ers he  regarded  not  only  needless,  but  more  hurtful 
than  beneficial.  Notwithstanding  the  indignation  of 
these  bishops,  within  three  years  from  the  time  of 
these  answers  were  given,  the  present  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  had  its  foundation  in  an  act  of  the  Diet. 

The  law  of  1842  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
school  in  each  parish,  attendance  upon  which  is  made 
compulsory  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  year ;  and 
the  grand  result  of  all  this  has  been,  that,  in  1868 
(being  the  last  report  I  have  seen^,  ninety-seven  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  were  actually 
attending  the  public  or  higher  schools.  And  the  same 
report  says  there  is  in  Sweden  a  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  enforcing  universal  attendance.  Norway, 
for  four  hundred  years,  was  under  servitude  to  Den- 
mark, and  so  much  was  education  neglected  that  ig- 
norance threatened  to  become  universal.  Securing  her 
independence  early  in  the  present  century,  the  work 
of  establishing  schools  was  soon  commenced.  We 
must  consider  hejr  efforts  to  maintain  her  schools  he- 
roic, when  we  rtelize  how  sparsely  peopled  for  the 
area  occupied — not  much  more  than  one  acre  in  one 
hundred  being  of  any  practical  value  under  cultiva* 
tion.  Though  sterile  her  soil,  yet  not  so  is  the  in- 
telligence of  her  people,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  Nor- 
wegian but  can  read  and  write.  As  in  Sweden 
•o  in  Norway,  the  law  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
school  in  each  parish ;  but  owing  to  the  sparseness 
of  her  population  the  teacher,  like  a  missionary,  pas- 
ses from  one  school  to  another.  In  this  manner  is 
the  bread  of  knowledge  carried  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  of  that  sterile 
Und.    Regular  attendance  upon  the  common  schools 


is  enforced  for  the  children  in  the  country  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  and  in  the  towns  from 
the  seventh  to  fifteenth.  In  Norway,  compulsory  ed- 
ucation was  the  immediate  result  of  political  free- 
dom. 

Foremost  among  the  German  states  to  adopt  a  lib- 
eral and  thorough  policy  of  public  instruction,  the 
little  kingdom*of  Wurtemburg  still  holds  honorable 
rank.  Enactments  of  1 8 10,  1824  and  1864  have 
established  a  system  of  education  second  perhaps  to 
none  other.  The  law  requires  every  community  of 
thirty  families  to  have  a  primary  school,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  a  less  number  may  have  a  school 
decreed  to  them.  Those  aspiring  to  the  office  of 
teacher  are  required  to  give  notice  of  their  desire  to 
become  such,  and  after  two  years'  preparation  for  a 
course  of  normal  instruction — (where  they  are  not 
admitted  until  they  are  of  the  age  of  seventeen) — 
must  here  complete  a  three  years*  course  under  the 
tutorship  of  an  excellent  master.  Nor  are  they  now 
to  assume  the  control  of  a  school.  As  an  assistant  are 
they  to  serve  for  two  years  more,  when,  upon  exami- 
nation, if  found  proficient,  they  are  admitted  to  the 
honor  of  teacher,  in  charge  of  a  primary  school. 
Need  we  wonder  then  that  the  schools  this  small  state 
are  of  such  superior  excellence  ?  Here,  as  in  other 
German  states,  attendance  is  compulsory.  Though 
some  may  object, yet,  sir,  I  verily  believe  that  another 
feature  of  her  system  is  politic  and  wise,  viz.:  '*  That 
no  child  is  allowed  to  learn  any  trade  or  enter  any 
occupation,  who  cannot  show  a  certificate  of  having 
answered  the  demands  of  the  school  law." 

Prussia  was  first  among  the  nations  to  adopt  a  syste- 
matic regulation  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
has  had  the  system  of  compulsory  education  long 
enough  to  have  had  its  effect  upon  the  training  of  a 
whole  generation,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  educated 
generation  that  has  ever  lived  or  anywhere  to  be 
fpund.  The  thorough  education  of  her  people  is  an 
answer  for  the  causes  that  have  enabled  thb  kingdom 
to  accomplish  such  grand  results.  This  is  the  people 
that  has  revolutionized  Europe  on  the  fields  of  Sadowa 
and  Sedan.  We  marvel  no  longer  at  her  great 
success  with  Austria,  and  more  recently  with  France. 
And  why  not  ?  "  Because  no  other  people  have  been 
so  universally  trained  in  the  elements  of  learning  and 
useful  knowledge."  In  her  army  the  percentage  of 
those  who  cannot  read  and  write  is  but  three  and 
eighty-four  one-hundredths,  while  that  of  Spain  is 
fifty ;  Italy,  thirty-five  ;  France,  twenty-five.  The 
intelligence  of  her  people  has  been  the  secret  of  her 
success,  rather  than  from  any  warlike  arm,  or  any 
strategy  or  military  science  of  her  generals. 

What  we  require  are  the  cardinal  provisions  of  the 
school  system  of  Prussia.  The  first  is  '*that  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen 
years  shall  go  regularly  to  school." 

This  is  enforced  by  the  school  committee,  who  are 
furnished  with  a  list  of  the  children  who  should  at- 
tend, and  of  those  actually  in  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  and  who  are  required  to  enforce  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law.  The  second,  that  each  parish  shall* 
in  general,  have  an  elementary  school.  And  the 
th  rd  is,  *<  the  education  of  teachers  in  seminaries 
adapted  to  the  grade  of  instruction  to  which  they 
intend  devoting  themselves."  These  provisions  have 
been  effectually  carried  out,  and  the  result  has  been  to 
give  Prussia  a  distinguished  reputation  for  the  excel- 
lence of  her  schools.  The  Honorable  Horace  Mann, 
in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachu- 
setts, after  his  tour  of  inspection  through  the  princip 
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pal  countries  of  Europe,  says ;  "  In  reviews,  in 
speeches,  in  tracts,  and  even  in  graver  works  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  education,  its  schools  have  been  ex  • 
hibited  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  the  rest  of 
Christendom." 

Scarce  a  suspicion  was  breathed  that  the  general 
plan  of  education  in  that  kingdom  w^  not  sound  in 
theory  and  most  beneficial  in  practice.  Some  years 
since,  however,  an  attempt  was  made,  during  the 
pendency  of  the  famous  factories'  bill,  before  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  defeat  that  bill, 
to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  this  bill.  Numerous 
tracts  were  issued  calling  in  question  and  denounc- 
ing the  whole  plan  of  education  in  Prussia  as  being 
a  system  adapted  to  enslave  and  not  to  enfranchise 
the  human  mind.  Need  we  wonder  at  this  attack 
when  we  learn,  by  referting  to  the  reports  of  her 
Majesty's  inspectors  into  the  condition  of  primary 
instruction  in  England  and  Wales,  that  there  were 
then  nearly  eight  mtllions  of  adult  persons  in  those 
countries  who  could  neither  read  or  write,  and  of 
children  between  five  and  fourteen,  less  than  one- 
half  of  them  were  receiving  any  school  training.  A 
better  report  than  this  comes  to  us  from  Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg,  Prussia  and  other  states  where  com- 
pulsory education  is  enforced.  In  none  of  these 
countries  is  there  a  class  of  children  like  to  those  that 
swarm  in  the  back  streets,  alleys  and  gutters  of  the 
great  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  from 
which  her  paupers  and  criminals  grow  up.  All  the 
children  are  intelligent,  polite  and  clean,  and  grow 
up  from  their  sixth  to  their  fourteenth  year  under  the 
training  and  influence  of  educated  men. 

Says  Joseph  Kay,  esq,,  A.  M.,  of  Trinity  College, 
England:  '*  I  can  give  a  traveler  who  is  desirous  of 
comprehending,  at  one  short  view,  the  workings  of 
the  German  aqd  Swiss  systems  of  popular  education, 
no  better  advice  than  to  direct  him  to  notice  the  state  of 
the  streets  in  any  German  or  Swiss  town  which  he 
happens  to  visit,  no  matter  where  it  be — whether  on 
the  plains  of  Prussia  or  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  in 
the  mountainous  cantons  of  Alpine  Switzerland,  no 
matter  where — let  him  only  walk  through  the  streets 
of  such  a  town  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  and 
count  the  number  of  children  to  be  found  there  above 
the  age  of  five;  or  let  htm  stand  in  the  same 
streets  when  the  children  are  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  schools,  and  let  him  examine  their  cleanly 
appearance,  the  good  quality,  the  excellent  condition 
of  the  lesson  books  they  are  carrying,  the  happiness 
and  cheerfulness,  and  at  the  same  time  the  politeness 
and  ease  of  their  manners,  and  he  will  think  he  sees  the 
children  of  the  rich ;  but  let  him  follow  them  home 
and  he  will  find  many  of  them  are  the  offspring  of 
the  poorest  artizans  and  laborers  of  the  town/*  If 
that  one  spectacle  does  not  convince  him  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  educational  efforts  of  Germany,  and  of 
the  happy  results  they  are  producing,  let  htm  go  no 
further,  for  nothing  further  he  can  seie  will  teach  him. 

Says  Horace  Mann  :  "  In  the  lowest  schools,  in  the 
smallest  and  obscurest  village — or  for  the  poorest 
class  in  over-crowded  cities — in  the  schools  connected 
with  pauper  establishments,  with  houses  of  correc- 
tion or  with  prisons — in  all  of  these  there  was  a  teach- 
er, of  mature  age,  of  simple,  unaffected  manners, 
benevolent  in  his  expressions,  kind  and  genial  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  young,  and  of  such  attainments 
and  resources  as  qualified  him,  not  only  to  lay  down 
the  abstract  principles  of  the  branches  taught,  but  by 
familiar  illustrations  and  examples  to  commend  them 


to  the  attention  of  the  children. "  Sach,  sir,  is  some- 
thing of  the  system  of  compulsory  education  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Nor  is  this  system  grow- 
ing in  disfavor  with  the  people.  Says  Mr.  Kay :  **  I 
went  to  Prussia  with  the  firm  expectation  that  I  should 
hear  nothing  but  complaints  from  the  peasants,  and 
that  I  should  find  the  schools  nothing  but  a  worthy 
offshoot  of  an  absolute  government.  I  conversed  with 
many  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  people,  and  with  both 
Romanist  and  Protestant,  and  I  never  once  heard,  in 
any  part  of  Prussia,  one  word  spoken  by  any  of  the 
peasants  against  the  educational  regulations." 

Again,  when  asked  "  whether  they  did  not  dislike 
being  obliged  to  educate  their  children  ?'*  they  re]^ied, 
"  Why  should  I  ?  the  schools  are  excellent,  and  then 
think  how  much  our  children  are  gaining.  No,  no, 
we  do  not  dislike  the  schools."  Every  one  of  the 
richer  classes  with  whom  I  conversed  corroborated 
the  truth  of  all  the  peasants  told  me.  '*  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced," said  some  of  them, "  that  if  we  were  to  havea 
political  revolution  to-morrow,  none  of  the  peasants 
would  think  of  wishing  to  have  any  great  alteration 
made  in  relation  to  the  laws  which  relate  to  the 
schools." 

The  years  since  the  pendency  of  the  famous  facto- 
ries* bill  in  the  British  Parliament,  have  been  yeaxs 
of  vast  enlargement  and  improvement  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  educated  growth  of  the  people.  Since 
then  England  has  been  roused  from  her  lethargy. 
In  1870,  an  act  was  passed  by  a  liberal,  progressive 
administration,  providing  for  a  more  thorough  instnic- 
tton  of  the  masses  of  the  English  people.  This  edu- 
cation act  includes  the  compulsory  feature  and  its 
provisions.  Its  adoption  was  the  result  of  a  most 
thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  and  discussion. 
England  has  been  convinced  that  the  great  preroga- 
tive of  education  is  not  the  unholy  work  of  making 
slaves,  but  that  it  is  the  noblest  instrumentality  for  rear- 
ing a  nation  of  freemen.  This  system  of  compulsory 
education  has  been  established  in  countries  chie^ 
agricultural,  in  others  largely  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing ;  in  countries  sparsely  populated,  in  others 
with  cities  and  towns  as  large  as  our  own ;  in  conn- 
tries  comparatively  poor,  and  in  others  of  the  greatest 
wealth ;  and  wherever  it  has  been  tried  it  has  proved 
successful  and  satisfactory,  and  continues  to  grow  in 
favor  with  the  people.  Nor  is  it  in  the  arbitrary  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  alone  that  this  system  of  educa- 
tion has  been  adopted.  But  republican  Switzerland, 
jealous  of  the  advancement  and  superiority  of  the 
schools  and  school  system  in  the  governments  abont 
her,  made  it  a  part  of  her  own,  and  the  result  has 
been  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people. 

Many  of  our  own  states  have  also  been  trying  it 
with  some  limitations,  but  with  a  constant  and  in« 
creasing  tendency  towards  a  more  stringent  and  abso- 
lute enforcement  of  the  rule.  Massachusetts,  the 
very  cradle  of  American  liberty  and  learning,  is  one 
of  the  first  to  feel  the  necessity  of  some  such  lav,  and 
since  1865  parents  have  been  required  to  send  their 
children  to  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  if  the  public 
schools  of  such  city  or  town  so  long  continue,  six 
weeks  of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive.  The  su- 
perintendent of  public  schools  in  that  state  says,  in  his 
report  of  1870,  *'that  the  law  for  the  suppression 
of  truancy  is  working  well."  And  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, in  their  report  for  187 1,  recommend  that  the 
law  be  so  changed  as  to  require  the  attendance  of  the 
children  for  the  whole  period  the  schools  may  be  kept 
open  ;  believing,  say  they,  that  attendance  upon  the 
schools  should  be  compulsory  for  the  child  for  the 
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same  term  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  is 
compulsory  for  the  taxpayer. 

Since  the  only  hope  of  security  and  prosperity  for 
a  republic  rests  in  the  virtuous  iiftelligence  of  its 
citizens,  the  rightfulness  of  compulsory  education  is 
generally  admitted.  The  necessity  of  enforcing  this 
right  arises  from  the  existence  in  our  community  of  a 
large  and  growing  class  of  persons  not  only  ignorant 
themselves,  but  only  too  willing  to  keep  their  child- 
ren in  ignorance,  for  the  sake  of  the  pittance  which 
may  be  earned  by  unskilled  juvenile  labor.  Other 
states  have  adopted  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  those 
similar  to  this,  viz :  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Texas;  while  New  York, 
Missouri,  Maryland,  Nebraska  and  California  are  dis- 
cussing the  necessity  of  such  an  act.  The  voice  that 
comes  to  us  from  some  of  these  states  is,  "  there  is  no 
remedy  that  I  know  of  but  compulsory  attendance." 
Says  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Maine: 
<«  The  power  which  compels  the  citizen  to  pay  his  an- 
nual tax  for  the  support  of  schools  should,  in  like 
manner,  fill  the  schools  with  all  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  that  contribution  was  made."  Why,  I  ask,  is 
the  private  citizen  compelled  to  contribute  his  means 
for  the  education  of  the  youth?  It  is,  sir,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  person  and  security  of  property. 

Just  here  I  may  mention  the  chief  objection  to  this 
and  to  similar  measures.  It  is  upon  the  broad  prin- 
ciple, which  is  now  never  denied,  that  "  the  ideal 
of  government  is  the  least  possible  interference  with 
the  individual  and  the  family." 

But  it  is  evident,  on  the  other  haQd,  that  there  are 
certain  matters  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  very 
existence  of  society  that  the  state  cannot  remain 
stranger  to  them.  The  public  health  is  one  of  these 
interests.  No  plea  of  individual  right  is  ever  consid- 
ered valid  to  uphold  a  man  in  sustaining  a  nuisance 
which  is  likely  to  breed  a  pestilence,  and  no  man  is 
justified  in  resisting  any  scheme  of  sanitary  regulations 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  body  politic  for  the 
public  health.  It  may  also  be  said  that  ignorance  is 
an  evil  of  such  dangerous  importance  to  the  public 
welfare,  that  the  same  compulsory  measures  of  cor- 
rection are  necessary.  No  man  can  be  a  safe  citizen 
of  a  republican  government  who  votes  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  which  he  is  unable  to  read,  and  the  state, 
as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  may  seem  to  have  the 
right  to  demand  that  his  child  shaU  not  grow  up  in 
equal  ignorance. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  ballot  bill  was  before  the 
British  Parliament,  Mr.  Lowe  exclaimed :  "  You  ask 
for  universal  suffrage,  but  then  I  ask  for  compulsory 
education.  Heaven  knows,  I  did  not  want  it  I  op- 
posed with  all  my  might  this  violent  attack  on  liberty — 
this  wretched  premium  on  human  pride  and  preten- 
tious ignorance — but  now  I  claim  it,  for  we  must  at 
least  teach  those  who  shall  be  our  masters  tomorrow 
how  to  read."  Compulsory  education  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  universal  suffrage.  If  the  law  may  re- 
itrain  a  man  from  cruelly  beating  his  horse  or 
his  ox,  shall  it  be  considered  an  insufferable  interfer- 
ence with  his  personal  liberty  to  forbid  him  dwarfing 
the  mind  and  debasing  the  morals  of  his  child  ?  The 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  had  in  the  sup- 
pression of  crime  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its 
passage. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  in  187 1,  there  were  62,- 
238  persons  who  could  not  read  or  write,  and  out  of 
5M66  prisoners  of  that  year,  only  1,150  were  well 
educated.  Out  of  the  illiterate  class  of  that  city  during 
that  year,  about  one  in  three  committed  crimes,  while 


of  those  who  could  read  and  write  about  one  in  twen- 
ty-seven were  guilty  of  criminal  offenses,  showing  that 
among  the  ignorant  in  that  city,  the  chances  for  crime 
are  about  nine  times  as  great  as  among  those  who 
have  only  the  advantages  of  a  primary  education.  In 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  one  of  the  poorest  of  the 
German  states,  in  1833,  when  she  adopted  this  sys- 
tem of  education,  in  1853  it  had  got  into  perfect 
and  exact  operation,  and  from  1854  to  1861,  a  period 
of  seven  years,  they  reduced  the  number  of  persons 
arrested  for  crime  nfty-two  per  cent.,  and  the  number 
of  paupers  decreased  twenty-five  cent.;  and  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Deitz  says  that  the  principal  element  of 
this  transformation  has  certainly  been  compulsory  ed- 
ucation. According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  we 
have  no  less  than  75,000  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  are  growing  up 
not  wholly  without  the  ability  to  read  and  write  a  lit- 
tle, but  altogether  untrained  and  virtually  ignorant. 
Again,  he  adds  there  are,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus, 75  643  children,  between  the  ages  often  and  fif- 
teen, employed  in  our  various  manufacturing  and 
mining  industries.  At  least  one-half  of  these  receive 
no  education,  or  none  that  is  of  much  value  to  them. 

**  If  to  these  thousands  of  intelligent  youth  we  add 
the  190.844  adults  among  us  who  cannot  write  their 
own  names,  we  have  a  stratum  of  ignorance  and 
its  concomitants  underneath  our  social  structure  that 
seems  to  threaten  the  whole  with  decay  and  death. 
It  is  in  this  soil  crime  and  penury  grow.  From  this 
field  comes  the  dreadful  crop  that  is  harvested  in  poor 
houses,  houses  of  refuge,  jails  and  penitentiaries.  Here 
is  produced  the  stuff  of  which  mobs,  riots  and  disturb- 
ances of  the  peace  of  all  kinds  are  made.  In  these  * 
dark  regions  hide  those  nests  of  human  vermin  who 
live  by  committing  crime  for  hire— .who  make  con- 
tracts to  rob,  burn,  swear  falsely,  personate  citizens 
and  repeat  votes  on  election  days,  stuff  ballot  boxes, 
and  even  commit  murder.  This  is  to-day  the  deepest 
stain  on  our  free  institutions.  Can  it  be  removed  ? 
Can  this  illiteracy  be  prevented  ?  Can  these  neglected 
children  be  reclaimed  ?  From  what  I  know  of  the 
uplifting,  regenerating  power  of  a  right  education,  I 
believe  that  ninety  per  centum  of  even  the  worst  of 
them  can  be.  Nor  is  this  mere  theory.  My  experi- 
ence with  the  thousands  of  soldiers'  orphans,  gathered 
in  from  homes  of  destitution,  more  than  proves  the 
position  I  Uke.  Besides,  the  same  testimony  is  borne 
by  every  home  of  the  friendless,  orphan  asylum, 
school  of  reform  and  house  of  refuge  in  the  country. 
Ignorance,  with  all  its  attendant  evUs,  can  be  almost 
eliminated,  stamped  out,  by  the  power  of  a  rightly 
directed  education  and  training." 

With  such  information  before  us,  is  it  not  well  to 
inquire  for  a  remedy  ?  The  Superintendent,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  **  How  is  this  sad  state  of  affairs  to  be 
remedied?"  says: 

I.  Pass  a  general  law  making  it  the  dutv  of  all  parents,  guar- 
dians and  empluyera  to  see  that  all  children  under  their  con* 
trol  attend  school  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year  up 
toaceruin  age. 

9.  Esublish.  by  the  combined  aid  of  state,  county  and  pri- 
vate individuals,  an  institution  in  every  county,  or  in  several 
counties  formed  into  a  district  for  the  purpose,  a  home  for 
friendless  children,  or  an  industrial  school  to  be  governed  in 
its  main  features  in  the  same  way  as  such  fMivate  institutions 
ate  now  governed. 

3.  Make  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  school  directors,  through 
competent  agents,  to  see  that  the  law  in  reference  to  attendance 
at  school  is  obeyed ;  or  If  not,  after  proper  notice  axui  warning, 
let  them  exercise  the  power  of  taking  the  children  away  from 
those  who  neglect  them  and  sending  them  to  the  county  or  dis- 
trict home  or  school,  compelling  the  parentt  or  others  responsi- 
ble for  neglect,  if  able,  (o  pay  in  whole  or  in  pan  the  expeoM. 
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In  the  rqx>rt  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of 
this  State,  for  1870,  the  last  subject  considered  was 
that  of  neglected  children.  The  legislature  was  then 
appealed  to,  to  make  provision  for  their  care  and  ed- 
ucation. Says  the  report :  The  average  of  social  vir- 
tue, dignity  and  wealth  is  much  reduced  by  the  pres- 
ence otthis  debased  and  debasing  ingredient.  And  the 
board  in  their  report  for  187 1,  aUer  a  careful  review 
of  the  same  subject,  declare  it  to  be  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  state  and  of  the  children  themselves,  that 
at  least  an  elementary  education  should  be  secured 
to  all  these  children.  And  they  complete  their  re- 
port with  these  words  :  '*  From  a  review,  therefore, 
of  the  whole  case,  the  board  cannot  but  earnestly  re- 
commend, as  a  remedy  for  this,  one  of  the  greatest, 
most  psinful  and  most  threatening  evils  that  exist 
among  us,  the  enactment  of  a  general  law  of  compul- 
sory education,  or  as  near  an  approximation  to  it  as 
the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  shall  deem  expedient 
and  practicable." 

The  above  report  was  signed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  board,  one  only  dissenting.  I  now  quote 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  our  Educational 
Commissioner  at  Washington  : 

Says  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  of  England,  to  a  promi- 
nent member  of  Parliament  and  an  able  and  well- 
informed  advocate  of  popular  education  : 

The  munificence  of  the  American  people  in  the  section  T  have 
visited  in  providing  schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  without 
a  parallel,  a  good  education  being  offered  free  to  every  Ameri- 
can child.  If  I  have  any  regret  it  is  to  notice  that  where  such 
ample,  almost  lavish,  provision  has  been  made,  there  are  still 
many  who  partake  very  sparingly  only,  while  others  absent 
themselves  altognher  from  the  feast.  It  you  could  introduce  a 
^lan  for  enforcing  regular  attendance  for  a  course  of  years,  as  is 
^        '    ""  *       '     ^stem  would  leave  little  or 

from  my  long  experience, 

is  wholly  dependent  upon 

the  parents,  selfishness,  or  the  indifference  or  intemperate  luib- 
Its  of  -many,  will  cause  a  considerable  number  to  oe  entirely 
neglected,  or  only  partially  educated  ;  and  in  a  country  like 
yours,  where  the  only  guarantee  for  your  free  institutions  is  the 
intelligent  assent  and  support  of  the  citizens,  the  state  and  the 
nation  have  a  right  to  demand  that  those  who  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country  and  enjoy  its  privileges,  shall  have 
had  the  advantage  of  education  and  a  virtuous  training.  In  my 
opinion  the  successful  working  of  the  schools  of  Boston  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  large  compulsory  powers  are  exer- 
cised by  the  school  board  of  that  city. 

The  seed  which  Luther  dropped  in  Germany  has 
germed  into  a  system  of  education,  against  which 
formidable  forces  have  lately  been  showing  their 
helplessness.  f«  Knowledge  is  power,"  *»  Liberty 
encounters  no  risks  where  education  is  universal." 
Ignorance  in  a  republic  is  the  worst  seed  of  decay. 
Liberty  and  republicanism  come  from  intelligence; 
hey  stand  and  fall  together.  For  this  reason  com- 
pulsory education  is  believed  a  necessity,  to  compel 
hose  who  now  neglect  the  advantages  of  a  free  edu- 
cation to  place  their  children  under  iu  influence. 

"Compulsory   education    has   risen   beyond  the 
sphere  of  speculative  philosophy.     It  has  passed  into 
the  dominion  of  facts ;  it  has  been  tested,  and  they 
who  have  tested  it  have  found  its  results  to  exceed 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  ijs  most  earnest  advocates. 
One  of  the  glories  of  modem  times,  and  particularly 
of  this  country,  consists  of  fully  understanding  the 
necessity  of  popular  education.    The  free-school  sys- 
em  has  long  since  made  provision  for  the  people  in 
this  direction.    But  the  free  school  .does  not  bear  iU 
full  harvest  of  fruit,  if  all  those  for  whom  it  is  estab 
lished  and  supported  do  not  enjoy  the  intended  ad- 
vantages.   Compulsory  education,  then,  becomes  a 
necessity.    There  need  be  no  sentimental  talk  about 
he  rights  and  liberties  of  parents.     It  is  the  parents* 
duty  to  bring  up  their  children  properly — to  educate 
hem.    If  they  neglect  this  duty  wilfully,  they  should 


be  compelled  to  fulfill  it ;  and  if  they  are  unable  to  do 
so,  the  state  should  assist  them.  The  state  has  a 
right  to  remove  any  impediments  to  public  order  and 
welfare,  and  to  ^orrect  any  element  that  may  be  inju- 
rious to  it.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
concedes  political  rights  to  all  citizens.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country  depends  on  a  proper  use  of 
those  rights,  and  such  a  use  can  only  be  secured 
through  education,  without  which  men  are  unfitted 
to  perform  any  of  the  duties  that  society  requires.  A 
nation  is  in  advance  of  another  only  in  so  far  as  its 
citizens  are  admitted  to  a  larger  share  of  the  privile* 
ges  and  enjoyments  which  political  rights  and  social 
progress  are  intended  to  provide. 

<*The  progress  of  democracy  makes  it  imperative 
to  educate  the  people.  This  is  a  necessity  that  can- 
not be  evaded.  The  sooner  the  whole  will  admit  it 
the  better.  There  may  be  dangers  attached  to  it,  but 
what  are  they  in  comparison  to  those  that  attend  upon 
ignorance  ?  There  even  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
counteracted  by  the  influence  of  good  example  and 
m  r  ility.  Society  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be. 
Other  conditions  create  other  needs  and  other  duties. 
Many  enlightetied  and  not  illiberal  men,  who  were 
originally  opposed  to  popular  and  compulsory  edaca- 
tion,  have,on  a  closer  familiarity  with  the  subject,  seen 
the  necessity  for  it." 

I  earnestly  hope  this  House  may  also  feel  the  neces- 
sity for  the  passage  of  this  act  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  record  their  vote  in  its  favor. 
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BY   A   FOR^fER  PUPIL. 


IT  was  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  that  I  en- 
tered the  laboratory  of  Professor  Agassiz, 
and  told  him  I  had  enrolled  my  name  in  the 
scientific  school  as  a  student  of  natural  his* 
tory.  He  asked  me  a  few  questions  about 
my  object  in  coming,  my  antecedents  gen- 
erally, the  mode  in  which  I  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  use  the  knowledge  I  might  acquire, 
and  finally,  whether  I  wished  to  study  any 
special  branch.  To  the  latter  I  replied  that 
while  I  wished  to  be  well  grounded  in  all 
departments  of  zoology,  I  purposed  to  devote 
myself  specially  to  insects. 

"  When  do  you  wish  to  begin?"  he  asked. 

"Now,"  I  replied. 

This  seemed  to  please  him,  and  with  an 
energetic  "Very  well,"  he  reached  from  a 
shelf  a  huge  jar  of  specimens  in  yellow 
alcohol. 

"Take  this/rA,"  said  he,  "  and  look  at 
it ;  we  call  it  a  Haemulon ;  by  and  by  I  will 
ask  what  you  have  seen." 

With  that  he  left  me,  but  in  a  moment  re- 
turned with  explicit  instructions  as  to  the 
care  of  the  object  intrusted  to  me. 

"  No  man  is  fit  to  be  a  naturalist,  said  he, 
"  who  does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of 
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specimens. 
I  was  to  keep  the  fish  before  me  in  a  tin  tray. 
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and  occasionally  moisten  the  surface  with 
alcohol  from  the  jar,  always  taking  care  to 
replace  the  stopper  tightly.  Those  were  not 
the  days  of  ground  glass  stoppers,  and  ele- 
gantly shaped  exhibition  jars;  all  the  old 
students  will  recall  the  huge,  neckless  glass 
bottles  with  their  leaky,  wax-besmeared  corks, 
half  eaten  by  insects  and  begrimmed  with 
cellar  dust.  Entomology  was  a  cleaner  sci- 
ence than  ichthyology,  but  the  example 
of  the  professor,  who  had  unhesitatingly 
plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  to  produce 
the  fish,  was  infectious;  and  though  this 
alcohol  had  "a  very  ancient  and  fish-like 
smell,*'  I  really  dared  not  show  any  aversion 
within  these  sacred  precincts,  and  treated 
the  alcohol  as  though  it  were  pure  water, 
Still  I  was  conscious  of  a  passing  feeling  of 
disappointment,  for  gazing  at  a  fish  did  not 
commend  itself  to  an  ardent  entomologist. 
My  friends  at  home,  too,  were  *.nnoyed. 
when  they  discovered  that  no  eau  de  cologne 
would  drown  the  perfume  which  haunted  me 
like  a  shadow. 

In  ten  minutes  I  had  seen  all  that  could 
be  seen  in  that  fish,  and  started  in  search  of 
the  professor,  who  had  however  left  the  mu- 
seum ;  and  when  I  returned,  after  lingering 
over  some  of  the  odd  animals  stored  in  the 
upper  apartment,  my  specimen  was  dry  all 
over.  I  dashed  the  fluid  over  the  fish  as  if 
to  resuscitate  the  beast  from  a  fainting  fit, 
and  looked  with  anxiety  for  a  return  of  the 
normal,  sloppy  appearance.  This  little  ex- 
citement over,  nothing  was  to  be  done  but 
return  to  a  steadfast  gaze  at  my  mute  com- 
panion. Half  an  hour  passed — ^an  hour — 
another  hour;  the  fish  began  to  look  loath- 
some. I  turned  it  over  and  around ;  looked 
it  in  the  face — ^ghastly;  from  behind,  be- 
neath, above,  sideways,  at  a  three-quarters 
view — ^just  as  ghastly.  I  was  in  despair;  at 
an  early  hour  I  concluded  that  lunch  was 
necessary;  so,  with  infinite  relief,  the  fish 
was  carefully  replaced  in  the  jar,  and  for  an 
hour  I  was  free. 

On  my  return,  I  learned  that  Professor 
Agassiz  had  been  at  the  museum,  but  had 
gone  and  would  not  return  for  several  hours. 
My  fellow-students  were  too  busy  to  be  disr 
turbed  by  continued  conversation.  Slowly 
I  drew  forth  that  hideous  fish,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  desperation  again  looked  at  it.  I 
might  not  use  a  magnifying  glass ;  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds  were  interdicted.  My 
two  hands,  my  two  eyes,  and  the  fish ;  it 
seemed  a  most  limited  field.  I  pushed  my 
finger  down  its  throat  to  feel  how  sharp  the 
teeth  were,     I  began  to  count  the  scales  in 


the  different  rows  until  I  was  convinced  that 
that  was  nonsense.  At  last  a  happy  thought 
struck  me — I  would  draw  the  fish ;  and  now 
with  surprise  I  began  to  discover  new  fea- 
tures in  the  creature.  Just  then  the  profes- 
sor returned. 

"That  is  right,"  said  he;  "a  pencil  is 
one  of  the  best  of  eyes.  I  am  glad  to  notice, 
too,  that  you  keep  your  specimen*  wet,  and 
your  bottle  corked. 

With  these  encouraging  words,  he  added, 

"Well,  what  is  it  like  ?" 

He  listened  attentively  to  my  brief  re- 
hearsal of  the  structure  of  parts  whose 
names  were  still  unknown  to  me;  the 
fringed  gill-arches  and  movable  operculum; 
the  pores  of  the  head,  fleshy  lips,  and 
lidless  eyes;  the  lateral  line,  the  spinous 
fins,  and  forked  tail ;  the  compressed  and 
arched  body.  When  I  had  finished,  he 
waited  as  if  expecting  more,  and  then,  with 
an  air  of  disappointment, — 

"You  have  not  looked  very  carefully; 
why,*'  he  continued,  more  earnestly,  "  you 
haven't  even  see  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous features  of  the  animal,  which  is  as  plainly 
before  your  eyes  as  the  fish  itself;  look 
again,  look  again  1"  and  he  left  me  to  my 
misery. 

I  was  piqued ;  I  was  mortified.  Still 
more  of  that  wretched  fish  1 .  But  now  I 
set  myself  to  my  task  with  a  will,  and  dis- 
covered one  new  .thing  after  another,  until 
I  saw  how  just  the  professor's  criticism  had 
been.  The  afternoon  passed  quickly,  and 
when,  towards  its  close,  the  professor  in- 
quired,— 


"Do  you  see  it  yet?' 
"No,*^  I  replied,  "I 


am  certain  I  do  not, 
but  I  see  how  little  I  saw  before." 

"  That  is  the  next  best,"  said  he  earnestly, 
"  but  I  won't  hear  you  now ;  put  away 
your  fish  and  go  home ;  perhaps  you  will 
be  ready  with  a  better  answer  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  will  examine  you  before  you  look 
at  the  fish. 

This  was  disconcerting ;  not  only  must 
I  think  of  my  fish  all  night,  studying  with- 
out the  object  before  me,  what  this  un- 
known but  most  visible  feature  might  be; 
but  also,  without  reviewing  my  new  discov- 
eries, I  must  give  an  exact  account  of  them 
the  next  day.  I  had  a  bad  memory ;  so  I 
walked  home  by  Charles  river  in  a  distract- 
ed state,  with  my  two  perplexities. 

The  cordial  greeting  from  the  professor 
the  next  morning  was  reassuring;  here  was 
a  man  who  seemed  to  be  quite  as  anxious  as 
I,  that  I  should  see  for  myself  what  he  saw. 
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*'Do  you  perhaps  mean,"  I  asked,  "that 
the  fish  has  symmetrical  sides  with  paired 
organs?" 

His  thoroughly  pleased  "  Of  course,  of 
course  1"  repaid  the  wakeful  hours  of  the 
previous  night.  After  he  had  discoursed 
roost  happily  and  enthusiastically — as  he 
always  did — upon  the  importance  of  this 
pointy  I  ventured  to  ask  what  I  should  do 
next. 

''Oh,  look  at  your  fish  1"  he  said,  and 
left  me  again  to  my  own  devices.  In  a  lit- 
tle more  than  an  hour  he  returned  and 
heard  my  new  catalogue. 

''That  is  good,  that  is  good  !'*  he  repeat- 
ed; but  that  is  not  all;  go  on  ;  and  so  for 
three  long  days  he  placed  that  fish  before 
my  eyes  ;  forbidding  me  to  look  at  anything 
else,  or  to  use  any  artificial  aid.  "Look, 
look,  look/'  was  his  repeated  injunction. 

This  was  the  best  entomological  lesson  I 
ever  had — 2,  lesson,  whose  influence  has  ex- 
tended to  the  details  of  every  subsequent 
study;  a  legacy  the  professor  has. left  to 
me,  as  he  has  left  it  to  many  others,  of 
inestimable  value,  which  we  could  not  buy, 
with  which  we  cannot  part. 

A  year  afterward,  some  of  us  were  amus- 
ing ourselves  with  chalking  outlandish 
beasts  upon  the  museum  blackboard.  We 
drew  prancing  star-fishes ;  frogs  in  mortal 
combat ;  hydra-headed  worms ;  stately  craw- 
fishes, standing  on  their  tails,  bearing  aloft 
umbrellas ;  and  grotesque  fishes  with  gaping 
mouths  and  staring  eyes.  The  professor 
came  in  shortly  after  and  was  as  amused 
as  any,  at  our  experiments.  He  looked  at 
the  fishes. 

"Hsemulons,  every  one  of  them,"  he 
said ;  "  Mr. drew  them." 

True ;  and  to  this  day,  if  I  attempt  a 
fish,  I  can  draw  nothing  but  Hasmulons. 

The  fourth  day,  a  second  fish  of  the  same 
group  was  placed  beside  the  first,  and  I  was 
bidden  to  point  out  the  resemblances  and 
differences  between  the  two ;  another  and 
another  fallowed,  until  the  entire  family  lay 
before  me,  and  a  whole  legion  of  jars  cov- 
ered the  table  and  surrounding  shelves ;  the 
odor  had  become  a  pleasant  perfume;  and 
even  now,  the  sight  of  an  old,  six-inch, 
worm  eaten  cork  brings  fragrant  memories  1 

The  whole  group  of  Hsemulons  was  thus 
brought  in  review ;  and,  whether  engaged 
upon  the  dissection  of  the  internal  organs^ 
the  preparation  and  examination  of  the 
bony  frame-work,  or  the  description  of  the 
various  parts,  Agassiz'  training  in  the 
method  of  observing  facts  and  their  orderly  I 


I  arrangement,  was  ever  accompanied  by  the 
urgent  exhortation  not  to  be  content  with 
them. 

"  Facts  are  stupid  things,"  he  would  say, 
"  until  brought  into  connection  with  some 
general  law." 

At  the  end  of  eight  months,  it  was  al- 
niost  with  reluctance  that  I  left  these  friends 
and  turned  to  insects;  but  what  I  had 
gained  by  this  outside  experience  has  been 
of  greater  value  than  years  of  later  inves- 
tigation   in    my    favorite    groups. 

.   — Every  Saturday. 

EYE  AND  HAND  CULTURE. 


BY  EMMA  MAY  BUCKINGHAM. 


AS  the  soul  is  reached  through  the  chan- 
nels of  hearing,  so  also  is  it  affected  bj 
the  sense  of  seeing.  The  bres^thing  creations 
of  the  sculptor,  the  grand  conceptions  of 
those  master  painters — Raphael,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  Turner  and  Trumbull,  touch 
our  souls  with  emotions  new  and  strange,  or 
fire  our  imaginations  with  as  much  delight- 
ful enthusiasm  as  do  the  divine  strains  of 
Haydn  and  Beethoven.  A  knowledge  of 
drawing  may  by  some  be  considered  more 
useful  than  music,  in  a  practical  sense. 

Although  both  of  these  arts  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  ward  schools  in  our  cities 
and  the  higher  grades  of  a  few  in  the  smaller 
towns,  they  are  still  excluded  from  hundreds 
of  schools,  both  in  village  and  country, 
especially  the  beautiful  art  of  sketching. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  drawing 
will  be  considered  as  necessary  a  qualification 
for  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  as  the 
common  English  branches  or  sciences.  It 
can  be  easily  taught  on  the  blackboard  for 
ten  minutes  every  day,  in  any  department, 
without  interfering  with  other  studies.  One 
who  has  not  previously  pursued  this  course 
will  be  surprised  to  see  what  progress  his  pu- 
pils will  make  In  the  education  of  the  eye  in 
a  single  term.  Drawing  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
student  in  acquiring  the  art  of  penmanship, 
as  it  strengthens  and  steadies  the  muscles  of 
his  hand  and  wrist,  and  teaches  him  to  ob- 
serve closely,  also  to  copy  correctly  and 
neatly. 

But  we  may  blend  the  aesthetic  with  the 
practical.  A  large  proportion  of  our  girls 
are  taught  instrumental  music,  but  very  few 
are  able  to  sketch  or  paint  well.  In  nine- 
tenths  of  our  parlors  you  will  find  miserable 
cheats  called  chromos,  or  crayons,  pastel, 
Grecian  or  Celestial  paintings,  or  coarse  lith- 
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ographs  or  cheap  ail  paintings,  which  are 
mere  blotches,  but  very  few  first-class  original 
pictures.  A  sketch-book  upon  a  parlor  table 
at  once  tells  you  that  its  possessor  is  blessed 
with  a  refined  taste,  that  to  her  or  him  ''  a 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

A  knowledge  of  drawing  promotes  order 
by  keeping  the  children  employed.  But 
it  must  be  thrown  in  as  a  recreation.  It 
enables  them  to  see  with  other  eyes  every 
rock,  tree,  cloud,  flower,  face,  figure, 
animal  or  distant  mountain ;  and  makes 
them  delight  in  spending  their  evenings  at 

(  home^  instead  of  in  doubtful  places  of  amuse- 
ment. Allow  me  to  inform  you  how  I  teach 

Jhis  useful  as  well  as  beautiful   accomplish- 
ment. 

I  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
the  secret  of  good  order  is  this :  i.  Keep 
your  pupils  constantly  employed.  2.  Throw 
in  singing  and  drawing  as  a  recreation  when- 
ever restlessness  or  weariness  is  apparent.  I 
go  to  the  blackboard  and  sketch  a  line,  leaf, 
lower,  house,  or  animal,  and  request  each 
child  to  follow  me,  line  by  line,  curve  after 
curve,  on  the  slate  or  drawing-book.  I  then 
pass  rapidly  down  the  ranks  and  examine 
each  slate,  or  book,  and  point  out  errors  or 
correct  mistakes,  or  praise  this  one's  taste, 
and  that  one's  careful  copying,  until  the  bell 

^  rings  for  the  next  recitation.    Allow  me  here 

"to  quote  from  Prof.  Northrop* s  Educational 
Report  for  the  state  of  Connecticut : 

Skillful  drawing  has  a&  intrinsic  and  practical 
Talne.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  all  pursuits  con- 
Tersant  with  the  exterior  forms  of  things,  and  to 
many  trades  and  professions,  including  aU  scientific 
mechanics,  it  is  quite  indispensable.  It  is  useful  to 
the  architect,  the  master  builder,  carpenter,  mason, 
cabinet-maker,  the  florist,  the  embroiderer,  the  milli- 
acr,  the  mantua  maker,  the  potter,  the  machinist,  and 
almost  every  mechanic,  in  drafting  his  plans,  making 
contracts  and  counting  cost  of  construction.  *  *  * 
No  skillful  craftsman  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of 
this  art  which  will  make  any  one  a  better  workman, 
no  matter  what  his  craft  may  be.  The  pattern  roqms 
in  our  machine  shops  and  foundries,  in  the  print  and 
carpet  factories,  in  the  clock  and  watch  and  lock 
shops,  in  the  jewelry  and  plate  works,  the  engraving, 
and  paper  painting  establishments,  in  the  arsenal  and 
armory  works,  and  of  many  other  manufactories  will 
indicate  in  part  the  numerous  and  important  uses  to 
which  the  competent  draughtsman  applies  bis  skill.  I 
pass  over  its  obvious  use  in  surveying,  in  map  draw- 
ing, in  civil  and  military  engineering,  and  other  pur- 
suits, for  there  is  scarcely  any  calling  in  which  this 
art,  will  not  find  a  useful  application.  If  we  would 
maintain  our  pre-eminence  in  manufacturing,  let  our 
youth  be  trained  in  object  and  off-hand,  and  perspec- 
tive drawing ;  trained  as  designers  and  draughtsmen. 
One  of  our  most  celebrated  governors  attended  an 
evening  drawing  school  and  devoted  all  his  spare 
moments  to  architectural  draughting.  Before  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  designed  plans  for  a  num- 


ber bf  dwellings  which  were  erected  in  New  Haven. 
Before  he  was  of  age  he  became  a  master-builder. 
He  particularly  recommends  this  delightful  study  to 
all  teachers  and  pupib,  as.  it  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  now  ample  fortune.  The  decree  of  Nipoleon, 
that  drawing  should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  of 
France,  brought  untold  wealth  to  that  empi  re.  It 
will  do  the  same  for  us  when  fully  introduced  here. 

A  petition  from  the  first  manufacturers  of 
Massachusetts  to  their  state  legislature  on 
this  subject  says : 

Our  manufacturers  compete  under  disadvantages 
with  those  of  Europe,  for  in  all  the  manafacturing 
countries  of  Europe  free  provision  is  made  for  in- 
structing workmen,  of  all  classes,  in  drawings  At 
this  time  almost  all  of  our  best  draughtsmen  tn  the 
shops  are  men  who  have  been  trained  abroad.  Ger- 
many France  and  England  are  far  ahead  of  us. 

This  may  also  be  said  of  our  artists.  Our 
most  celebrated  portrait  and  landscape 
painters  were  educated  abroad.  Let  us  in- 
troduce this  branch  into  all  of  our  public 
schools.  It  is  as  indispensable  as  geography 
or  arithmetic.  No  one  is,  in  my  estimation, 
qualified  to  teach  even  a  primary  class  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  off-hand  drawing.  The 
world  moves,  and  we  ought  to  move  with  it. 
Every  annual  convention  should  chronicle 
some  new  improvement,  should  find  us 
higher  in  the  scale  of  culture,  better  pre- 
pared for  our  great  life-work — the  training 
of  youthful  minds. 

Teachers  who  are  deficient  in  the  rudi' 
nunts  of  drawing  and  vocal  music  should 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  both  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  will  take  time,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
will  '*pay"  ultimately.  Do  you  say  that 
you  are  devoid  of  talent?  How  do  you 
know  that  such  is  the  case?  It  may  exist  in 
a  latent  state,  waiting  for  some  accident  to 
bring  it  to  light.  Remember  that  nothing 
is  accomplished  without  patient  application. 
The  choicest  statuary  has  been  laboriously 
chiseled  from  the  hardest  blocks  of  marble ; 
your  costly  bronze  ornaments  were  wrought 
with  as  much  care  and  patience.  The  rich 
loams  and  decomposing  shales  of  our  val- 
leys, as  well  as  the  gold-bearing  ores,  were 
the  slow  accumulation  of  years;  while  the 
rocks  of  Niagara,  the  Florida  reefs  and 
those  far-away  coralline  islands  which  stud 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Seas  with  flowery 
oases  have  been  the  work  of  teredoes  and 
other  minute  polyps.  The  finest  piece  of 
mosaic  is  composed  of  a  thousand  frag- 
ments of  enamel.  It  takes  ten  years  to 
build  a  mosaic  picture  of  largest  size,  but  it 
is  worth  a  fortune,  and  is  wondrously  beau- 
tiful, and  will  never  fade,  corrode  or  decay ! 
We  must  let  the  wants  of  the  age  inspire  us 
with  a  noble  enthusiasm.    Neither  lack  of 
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talent  nor  time  must  dissuade  us  from  en- 
couraging in  our  pupils  a  taste  for  art.  The 
true  teacher  will  always  instruct  the  chil- 
dren committed  to  her  care,  to  trace  in  all 
that  is  lovely  and  grand  in  nature  the  artis- 
tic hand  of  the  great  Designer,  until  their 
admiration  for  His  wonderful  works  leads 
them  to  love  their  Creator  while  the  heart  is 
tender  and  susceptible  to  lasting  impressions. 

A  cultured  imagination  increases  the 
power  of  all  the  tender  feelings  and  weak- 
ens the  animal  passions,  and  holds  in  check 
the  most  violent  emotions.  It  also  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  love  and  friendship, 
and  renders  the  home-life  enjoyable. 

A  knowledge  of  drawing  has  a  refining 
influence  in  the  family  as  well  as  school.  It 
fills  up  many  otherwise  idle  hours,  and  pre- 
vents silly  games,  gossiping  or  quarreling, 
or  the  first  steps  of  gambling. 

You  will  find  children  who  have  been  in- 
structed in  this  branch  copying  flowers  and 
leaves,  or  designing  pictures,  instead  of 
playing  with  rude  companions.'  Teachers 
carcely  dream  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  teach 
^he  dear  ones  who  daily  gather  around  them, 

With  glowing  cheeks  and  smiling  lips 
To  garner  up  instruction.     Like  the  flowers 
Which  lift  their  rainbow  cups  to  drink  the  dew 
And  pleasant  sunshine,  they  absorb  our  words. 
/'Child -hearts  are  beautiful !     They  thrill  withal 
The  souls  of  those  who  watch  their  buds  of  thought 

^  Unfold  each  day,  like  pages  new  and  strange, 
Torn  from  some  hidden  tome  whose  mystic  lore 
Has  never  all  been  given  to  the  world. 
But  lain  for  ages  in  the  mouldy  crypts 

,  Of  some  old  pyramid  upon  the  Nile. 
We,  wond'ring,  to  their  eager  questions  list. 
As  through  the  misty  mazes  of  the  brain 

'^  Some  new  idea  struggles  into  life. 
Then,  let  us  teach  them  whatsoe'er  is  pure 
And  holy,  and  of  good  report,  and  strive 
To  make  them  love  the  Bible,  book  of  t>ookB, 
And  heed  its  sacred  precepts  and  commands. 

^  Remember  that  the  character  is  carved 

\  By  the  surroundings  of  their  early  years, 

'  That  the  associations  of  the  child 

V  Color  its  after-life  with  good  or  ill — 
Yes,  cling  to  youth  and  manhood  like  a  dream 
Of  Eden  loveliness,  or  vision  sad 
Of  drifting  waifs  storm-wrecked  on  starless  seas. 
Teach  them  to  love  the  beautiful.    Its  power 
Will  elevate  and  purify  their  hearts, 
ReBne  their  natures,  warped  by  primal  sin. 
Our  schools  should  always  be 
Real  Kindergartens,  where  the  culture  tends 
To  chisel  Psyches  from  the  marble  rough — 
To  train  the  young  immortals  for  that  school. 
Where  Christ  himself  doth  rul^. 

Then,  teachers,  buckle  to  tfiis  glorious  work, 
Nor  think  your  task  so  tedi6us  day  by  day, 
And  by  your  holy  lives->«xamples  bright — 
You'll  lead  these  youn^  immortals  to  the  light ; 
And  when  your  work  is  done,  your  teachings  true 
Will  germinate,  and  bud,  and  bloom,  and  b.ar 


"  Some  forty,  sixty,  some  an  hundred  fold"— 
Will  linger  in  the  pictured  halls  of  minds 
And  hearts  of  generations  yet  unborn, 
Like  holy  incense  in  some  sacred  fane. 
Yes,  you  will  reap  a  rich  reward  at  last, 
And  wear  bright  jewels  in  your  starry  crowns, 
In  honor  of  the  souls  you*ve  cultured  here 
Within  these  earthly  schook,  from  year  to  year. 
HonesdaUf  Pa, 


EXAMINATION  FOR  SUPERINTEN- 

DENCY. . 


THE  following  are  the  questions  in  natu- 
ral philosophy,  algebra,  geometry, 
physiology  and  physical  geography,  submit- 
ted to  candidates  for  first-grade  certificates, 
by  Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  State  Superintendent 
of  Minnesota.  The  design  was  not  to  pre- 
sent puzzling  but  plain,  fair  questions,  which 
should  be  calculated  to  test  the  applicant's 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
these  branches.  First-grade  certificates  ren- 
der holders  eligible  to  the  office  of  County 

Siiperintendent. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Define  natural  philosophy. 

DeBne  matter ;  force ;  forms  of  matter. 

Of  what  does  mechanics  treat?  hydrostatics?  hy- 
draulics ?  pneumatics  ?  pyronomics  ?  optics  ?  acos- 
stics  ?  electricity  ?  galvanism  ?  astronomy  ?  mfXxxX' 
ology  ? 

What  are  the  universal  properties  of  matter  ? 

Define  extension,  figure,  impenetrability,  ind^ 
structibility,  inertia,  divisibility,  porosity,  density, 
compressibility,  mobility,  gravitation,  cohesion,  ad- 
hesion, hardness,  tenacity,  brittleness,  elasticity,  mal- 
leability, ductility. 

What  is  motion  ?  absolute  motion  ?  relative  mo- 
tion ?  rest  ?  velocity  ?  uniform  ?  accelerated  and 
retarded  motion  ?  momentum  ?  1st  law  of  motion  ? 
centrifugal — centripetal  motion  ?  2d  law  of  motion? 
3d  law  of  motion?  gravity— terrestrial — univerul 
gravitation  ? 

Velocity  of  falling  bodies. 

ALGEBRA. 

Define  algebra,  a  quantity,  a  numeral  quantity,  t 
literal  quantity,  a  co-efficient,  an  exponent. 

Define  algebraic  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, division. 

Find  the  sum  of  xy — or,  yxy — 9<w,  — 7^7+5^1 
\xy-\-6ac^  and  — xy — lac. 

From  X* — i\xyt-\-^y  take  6xyz-\-^—2a — $xyi^ 

Multiply  yc-\-2y  by  Tx-^-yy, 

Divide^'* 4- >  hy^-j"** 

Decompose  each  of  the  following  trinomials  into 

two  binomial  factors  :  (a)  x*-\-$x-\-6\  (b)  fl*-|"7*+ 

12;  Mj:*— 9^-1- 20;  (d)  x^—iix-\-^o. 

Define  an  equation,  the  degree  of  an  equation,  the 

root  of  an  equation. 

Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  following  equation : 

2jf+ii       4JC— 6  7 — &r 

2x = 

5  "  7  . 

It  is  required  to  divide  the  number  91  into  2  sucn 
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parts  that  the  greater,  being  divided  by  their  differ- 
ence, the  quotient  will  be  7< 
Divide  («)  1/54  by  |/6;  {b)  y/a^  by  /a. 

GEOMETRY. 

Define  geometry,  extension,  a  point,  a  line,  a 
straight  line,  a  surface,  a  plane,  a  solid. 

Define  an  angle,  a  right  angle,  an  acute  angle,  an 
obtuse  angle,  a  polygon,  a  triangle,  a  quadrilateral,  a 
trapezoid. 

Define  an  axiom,  a  theorem,  a  problem,  a  postulate, 
a  proposition,  a  corollary,  a  scholium. 

Dehne  a  circle,  diameter,  circumference,  radium, 
chord,  segment,  sector,  secant,  tangent. 

Prove  that  when  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another 
the  vertical  or  opposite  angles  are  equal. 

Prove  that  if  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
one  another,  the  opposite  sides  are  also  equal.   ' 

Prove  that  when  two  straight  lines  are  perpendic- 
ular to  a  third  straight  line,  they  are  parallel. 

Prove  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  half  the 
product  of  its  base  by  its  altitude. 

How  would  you  bisect  a  given  straight  line  ? 

How  would  you  bisect  a  given  arc  or  angle  ? 

How  would  you  find  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  arc  ? 

Inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Define  nutrition,  and  state  what  the  principal  ap 
paratus  of  nutrition  consists  of.^ 

Describe  digestion,  and  give  the  princii>al  organs 
employed  in  its  operation. 

Describe  the  process  of  circulation,  and  the  prin- 
cipal organs  involved  in  it. 

What  is  respiration  ?  Give  the  principal  apparatus 
employed  in  breathing,  the  manner  of  blood  purifica- 
tion in  the  lungs,  the  difference  between  venous  and 
arterial  blood. 

Describe  the  human  skeleton,  the  bones,  their  use, 
how  formed,  their  composition. 

Describe  the  nervous  system,  and  state  its  princi- 
dpal  organs,  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  nerves. 

Describe  the  principal  organs  of  hearing. 

The  organs  of  sight.    Describe  the  eye. 

Define  hygiene.  What  can  you  say  of  its  impor- 
tance? 

What  is  the  effect  of  bad  ventilation  upon  the 
health  of  men  and  other  animals  ? 

What  is  the  proper  temperature  of  a  school- room, 
or  dwelling,  to  promote  health  and  comfort? 

What  relation  has  clothing  to  health  ? 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Define  mathematical  geography,  physical  geogra- 
phy, political  geography,  and  state  which  is  the  most 
mportant. 

Give  a  general  outline  of  the  land  structure  of  the 
mth,  of  the  water  surface,  of  the  atmosphere,  of 
organic  life  on  the  earth. 

Give  a  general  desci  iption  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  United  States — its  mountain  ranges,  its  plains, 
its  systems,  its  plateaus. 

Give  the  same  description,  and  jn  the  same  order, 
of  South  America. 

Give  a  general  description  of  the  volcanic  regions 
of  the  earth. 

Describe  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  waves,  tides, 
currents.  How  are  currents  divided  ?  Tell  what 
you  know  of  each. 

State  the  cause  of  these  several  currents. 


Describe  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  state  its  influence 
upon  the  climate  of  Western  Europe. 

Give  an  account  of  the  principal  currents  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  their  causes. 

Give  the  various  causes  that  affect  climate. 

Describe  the  formation  of  min-clouds,  how  rain  is 
produced  dew,  frosty  snow,  hail 

What  are  the  principal  causes  of  c  ivilization  ? 


THOUGHTS  ON  TEACHING, 


NATURAL  ADAPTATION  TO  THE  WORK. 


AFTER  all  that  has  been  said  in  relation 
to  the  elements  of  a  successful  teacher, 
it  is  evident  that  such  qualifications  depend 
primarily  on  three  characteristics.  These, 
in  their  logical  disposition  and  order  of  im- 
portance, are:  Natural  Adaptation,  Culture, 
and  Skill.  We  purpose  to  contribute  a  short 
article  on  each  of  these  generic  qualities. 

Nahiral  Adaptation.-^he^re  is  perhaps  no 
qualification  less  commonly  regarded  by  the 
profession  and  educators  generally  than 
adaptation,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  it  is  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  all 
excellence  in  the  art  of  instruction.  With- 
out it,  a  teacher  may  be  versed  in  all  the 
theory  and  science  of  his  high  vocation  and 
yet  be  a  mere  incumbent  in  his  position.        ^ 

Good  teaching  involves  a  vast  deal  more 
than  the  routine  of  the  class-room  and  the 
preservation  of  discipline.  These  in  them- 
selves are  not  ends,  but  means  adapted  to 
an  <end.  As  instrumentalities,  they  are  of 
great  importance;  but  they  are  introduced 
as  aids  to  the  teacher  and  not  vice  versa. 
As  instructors,  the  teacher  holds  the  first 
place  and  the  class-book  the  second ;  but  we 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  inversion  of 
this  order  is  the  most  common  defect  of  our 
present  system  of  education.  Books  usurp 
the  place  of  individual  effort,  and  formulae 
and  rules  the  position  of  effective  oral  in- 
struction. Perhaps  in  our  graded  and  higher 
schools  this  evil  is  more  apparent  than  any- 
where else.  It  is,  however,  a  gratifying  fact 
that  our  best  educators  are  at  present  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  reform  in  this  particular. 

Oral  instruction  is  alike  the  province  of 
the  pulpit,  the  rostrum  and  the  school  desk, 
and,  as  such  depends  for  its  success  upon  the 
instructor's  ^.mental  and  moral  character. 
They  are  all  departments  of  education,  and 
great  excellence  in  afiy  of  them  cannot  exist 
unaccompanied  by  that  facility  and  felicity 
of  expression  which  is  essential  to  eloquence. 
We  must  judge  the  value  of  all  instruction  . 
by  its  effects  on  the  instructed. 

Adaptation  is  never  found  except  where 
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certain  traits  of  temperanaent  and  character 
exist.  These  we  may  describe  as  fluent  ut- 
terance,  moral  enthusiasm  and  ready  sympa^ 
thies.  Popularly,  the  influence  arising  from 
this  combination  is  termed  ''personal  mag- 
netism/' but  it  is  most  probably  due  to  cer- 
tain principles  of  psychological  affinity  and 
to  spiritual  laws.  In  regard  to  the  last  ele- 
ment, we  may  say  that  a  tender  love  of  hu- 
manity and  simplicity  of  spirit  are  all  the 
ingredients  of  a  sympathetic  disposition ;  and 
every  teacher  without  these  positive  qualities 
has  mistaken  his  calling,  and  should  at  once 
cease  to  profane  it.  To  such  his  duties  can- 
not be  but  a  drudgery,  and  he  sooner  or 
later  infects  his  pupils  with  the  same  feelings 
toward  school  exercises  which  he  himself 
experiences.  Whatever  good  he  may  do  is 
far  more  than  coimterbalanced  by  evil,  for 
who  can  estimate  the  pernicious  effects  of  a 
sour,  selfish  or  lazy  instructor  upon  the 
plastic  mind  of  youth?  To  become  misan- 
thropic and  study-hating  is  surely  the  de- 
struction of  everything  beautiful  and  good 
in  child  or  man  ! 

Moral  enthusiasm,  as  a  distinguishing  trait 
of  noble  character,  consists  in  the  self-abne- 
gating elevation  of  principle  above  policy. 
It  is  heroism  in  the  soldier,  inspiration  m 
the  bard,  patriotism  in  the  citizen  and  de- 
votion in  the  reformer  and  public  teacher. 
Its  presence,  like  that  of  human  sympathy, 
-^s  discovered  in  a  speaker  by  that  spiritual 
intuition  which  is  strongest  in  childhood, 
and  is  communicated  largely  through  lan- 


guage. To  be  undeis':ood  appreciatively, 
the  instructor  must  adopt  a  phraseology  4- 
miliar  to  his  school,  and  to  accomplish  this 
well  requires  the  very  best  command  of  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  it  is  generally  conceded 
by  the  best  speakers  that  to  address  children 
e^ectively  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of 
even  professional  speech-makers.  Fine  set 
speeches  on  nothing  in  |>articular  are  a  su- 
perfluous luxury  in  the  public  school-room ; 
but  impressive  oral  instruction — indispensa- 
ble to  moral  and  mental  growth — cannot  be 
given  without  an  easy  fluency  of  language 
and  those  other  characteristics  already  enu- 
merated. 

The  complaint  made  so  of^en  where  Eng- 
lish is  not  the  common  language — that 
schools  there  are  not  successful — ^is  entirely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  while  the  pupils  un- 
derstand but  little  English,  the  use  of  their 
vernacular  dialect  is  ruled  out  of  the  school- 
room. We  can  prescribe  no  remedy,  while 
we  hold  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
schools  must  suffer  despite  every  eflfort  of 
the  teacher.  The  class-book  is  but  partly 
understood,  the  teacher  cannot  make  him- 
self impressively  understood,  and  all  the 
exercises  are  shrouded  in  the  uncertainty  of 
obscurity.  No  natural  adaptation,  however 
excellent,  can  avail  under  such  surroundings. 
The  charm  of  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  are 
alike  of  no  effect,  because  the  teacher  speaks 
in  a  language  imperfectly  understood  by  his 

pupils.  MANHATTAN. 

Tamc^uay  Aprils  1874. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  jqUSN A L. 

LANCASTER,  JUN£,  ia74. 
J.  P.  W1CKER8HAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

IN  our  last  number  we  inadvertently 
omitted  Maryland  from  the  list  of  states 
having  county  superintendents  or  commis- 
sioners. Our  neighbor  has  an  excellent 
corps  of  these  officers.  She  is  also  making 
fair  progress  in  other  respects.  The  Legis- 
lature at  its  recent  session  raised  the  appro* 
priation  to  colored  schools  from  $50,000  to 
|Too,ooo.  The  State  Normal  School  was 
voted  an  increase  to  its  annual  income  of 
1 1,000,  making  it  $10,500,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  f  100,000  for  a  new  building. 
We  have  received  a  pamphlet  copy  of  the 


Maryland  school  law,  from  which  we  shall 
make  extracts  in  a  future  number. 


We  have  just  received,  too  late  for  full 
insertion  in  this  number,  an  outline  of  the 
programme  of  exercises  for  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  which 
will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  4h, 
Sth,  and  6tJti  days  of  August  next.  All  wc 
can  say  now,  is,  that  both  the  subjects  to  be 
presented  and  the  men  who  are  to  present 
them  are  well  chosen.  A  great  meeting  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  nation  may  be 
anticipated.  Pennsylvania  must  be  largely 
represented.  Details  concerning  pro- 
gramme, facilities  for  travel,  hotel  accom- 
modations, etc.y  will  appear  next  month. 
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The  term  Normal  Institute  was  first  used, 
we  believe,  in  this  state.  When,  in  1855,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  then  county  superin- 
tendent of  Lancaster  county  and  those  who 
acted  with  him  to  open  a  temporary  school 
for  teachers  at  Millersville,  the  name  adopted 
for  it  after  some  discussion  was  the  Lancas- 
ter County  Nifrmal  Institute j  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  contemplated  school  was 
to  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
both  the  Normal  School  and  the  Teachers' 
Institute.  The  name  fit  the  thing  exactly, 
and  as  the  thing  spread  rapidly  and  widely 
over  the  state  and  the  country  the  name 
went  with  it.  Another  step  in  advance  has 
now  been  taken  by  the  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive state  of  Iowa.  The  last  Legislature 
of  that  state  enacted  a  law  by  which  special 
instruction  shall  be  given  annually  to  the 
teachers  of  each  county,  under  the  direction 
of  the  proper  county  superintendent,  for  at 
least  four  weeks.  The  Normal  Institutes 
thus  established  will  be  maintained  partly 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  and  partly  at 
the  expense  of  the  teachers  of  the  respec- 
tive counties.  Teachers  will  be  required  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  certificates  issued 
to  them,  a  feature  of  the  law  we  do  not  like, 
which  sum  will  constitute  their  share  to- 
ward the  institute  fund.  The  state  will 
contribute  a  proportionate  amount,  and 
both  together,  it  is  thought,  will  s^rve  to 
keep  the  institutes  open  four  weeks  or 
longer.  This  is  a  grand  scheme  for  im- 
parting professional  instruction  to  the  mass 
of  teachers,  and  must  give  a  powerful  im- 
petus to  the  cause  of  education.  It  reaches 
thousands  beyond  the  .sphere  of  influence 
exerted  by  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

r  The  State  Normal  School  at  Mansfield 
vhas  secured,  within  a  few  months,  a  fine 
'geological  and  mineralogicaf  cabinet.  Prof. 
Fradenburgh,  the  Principal,adopted  measures 
I  looking  to  this  end  some  time  last  fall,  and 
so  energetically  has  the  work  been  pushed 
that  now  few  institutions  can  boast  of  hav- 
^ing  better  collections.     The  cabinet  of  min- 
erals cannot  be  excelled  by  any  collection  of 
the  same  size.     There  are  in  this  no  less  than 
2)5^  specimens  from  every  part  of   the 
world.    It  was  purchased  in  Maine,  and  was 
originally  arranged  by  Prof.  Shepherd,  of 
•Amherst  College.     Besides  this  collection  of 
minerals,  the    cabinet    contains    an  equal 
number  of  geological  specimens  of  rocks, 
vininerals  and  fossils^  and  also  a  good  collec- 
tion of  shells.     Valuable  assistance  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  Prof. 


Fradenburgh  will^be  glad  to  open  a  corres- 
pondence with  other  institutions  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  system*  of  exchanges. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  encouraging 
to  say  that  Illinois  has  lately  organized  a 
School  and  College  Association  of  Natural 
History.  The  objects  of  the  Association 
are:  first,  to  collect,  study  and  exchange 
specimens  in  natural  history,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  a  natural  history  survey  of  the 
state;  second,  to  form  a  state  museum; 
third,  to  obtain  for  the  schools,  with  which 
its  members  are  connected,  suitable  cabinets 
of  specimens  for  study  and  reference; 
fourth,  to  encourage  and  assist  the  rational 
study  of  nature  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools. 
Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  Principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Normal,  is  President,  and 
normal  school  men  generally  seem  to  be 
taking  the  lead  in  the  matter.  Shall  Penn- 
sylvania, so  rich  in  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory, follow  the  example  of  Illinois?  We 
think  we  know  a  number  of  leading  men  of 
science  who  would  gladly  give  the  weight  of 
their  names  and  influence  in  aid  of  such  an 
association.     Who  will  move  in  the  matter? 


Excursion  to  Europe.— It  will  be  re- 
membered that  last  June  the  steamer  Vic- 
toria sailed  from  New  York  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  eight  school  teachers  and 
professors  on  board  of  her,  bound  for  Vienna 
and  a  tour  of  Europe.  These  teachers  came 
from  twenty-seven  States  in  the  Union,  and 
seventy-eight  were  ladies,  without  male  es- 
cort. They  were  enabled  to  make  the  tour 
at  about  half  the  rates  charged  to  ordinary 
persons,  through  the  arrangements  of  Cook, 
Son  &  Jenkins,  of  261  Broadway,  New  York, 
the.  celebrated  Tourist  and  Excursion  Mana- 
gers. How  successful  the  Excursion  proved, 
and  how  delighted  the  members  were  with 
the  many  beautiful  and  wonderful  things,  in 
art  and  nature,  they  saw  in  Ireland,  in  Bel- 
gium, on  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  in 
France  and  London,  we  will  leave  them  to 
tell ;  we  merely  desire  to  give,  as  an  item 
of  news,  the  information  that  this  firm  are 
repeating  this  year  the  successful  experiment 
of  last  year,  and  have  chartered  the  new  and 
magnificent  steamer  *' Bolivia,"  which  will 
sail  from  New  York  on  June  30th  next,  with 
another  Educational  Party,  composed  of 
Teachers,  Professors;  Ministers,  and  others 
engaged  in  educational  work,  for  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Glasgow, 
Oban,  Fingal  Cave,  lona.  The  Caledonian 
Canal,  Inverness,  Sterling,  Loch  Katrine, 
The  Trossachs,  Loch  Lomond,  Edinburgh, 
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Melrose,  Abbotts  ford,  Alton  Towers,  and 
London.  The  party  will  be  conducted 
from  New  York  to  London  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Cook  in  person,  and  will  be  carried  in 
special  trains  and  special  boats. 

In  London,  the  party  will  be  divided  into 
three  sections :  the  first  will  go  only  to 
Paris,  and  after  spending  ten  days  in  that 
city,  will  return  to  London,  Glasgow  and 
New  York — though  any  who  wish  may  re- 
main longer.  The  second  section  will  go 
to  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Cologne,  up  the 
Rhine  to  Weisbaden,  Heidelberg,  Baden 
Baden,  Strasburg,  Bale,  Lucerne,  over  the 
Bernese  Oberland  to  Giessbach,  Interlach- 
en,  Berne,  Freiburg,  Lausanne,  Bouveret, 
Martigny,  Tete  Noir  Pass,  to  Chamouny 
and  Geneva;  thence  to  Dijon,  Fontaine- 
bleau,  Paris,  Rouen,  London,  Glasgow,  and 
back  to  New  York. 

The  third  section  will  proceed  as  far  as 
Weisbaden  and  Mayence,  under  the  pro- 
gramme df  the  second,  and  will  then  strike 
off  to  Munich,  Innspruck,  Verona,  Venice, 
Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  Civita  Vecchia, 
Leghorn,  Pisa,  Turin,  and  Milan ;  thence 
over  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass  to  Lucerne,  In- 
.terlachen,  Berne,  Geneva,  Paris,  London 
and  New  York. 

The  prices  for  these  three  sections  are 
respectively  ^350,  I450  and  I550  gold,  and 
include  everything  for  the  tour — hotels, 
first-class  traveling,  and  all  necessary  ex- 
penses. Already  nearly  fifty  names  are 
enrolled,  the  majority  of  whom  are  ladies. 


Leaving  the  Profession. — In  reply  to 
our  intimation  in  the  March  number  that 
possibly  some  young  farmer,  instead  of  tak- 
ing her  advice  concerning  the  selection  of  a 
partner  for  life  might  take  her^  our  fair  cor- 
respoirdent,  Annabel  Lee,  utters  this  indig- 
nant protest : 

What !  leave  my  boys  and  girls  to  be  petted  and 
taught,  kissed  and  scolded,  by  another  female  woman  ? 
Nay,  verily.  Leave  my  sunny  school-room  with  its  pic- 
tured walls,  and  its  loving  band  of  little  folks,  to  cook, 
bake,  broil  and  fry  for  some  big  fellow.  No,  that's 
a  STEW  I  don't  care  to  get  into.  Resign  my  salary, 
which,  tho'  small,  is  certain,  and  ask  somebody  with 
a  cigar  in  his  lips  for  pin-money  ?  Watch,  with  ting- 
ling cheeks,  the  pocket  book  opened,  and  hear  him 
say  ;  •*  Why,  Annabel,  where's  the  fifty  cents  I  gave 
you  yesterday  ?"  Give  up  teachers'  institutes  and  run 
after  chickens  and  geese  instead  ?  Pack  my  books 
away  and  spend  my  time  milking  and  making  butter? 
Put  away  my  school  lunch-basket,  and  carry  tin  ket- 
tles of  butter  and  eggs  to  market  ?  Give  up  my  pleas- 
ant, chatty  meetings  with  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
practise  gymnastics  over  the  wash-board,  and  calisthe- 
nics over  the  pie  and  ironing  boards  ?  Hide  my  pen, 
ink  and  beloved  manuscripts,  and  turn  my  attention  to 


patching,  scrubbing  and  drying  apples?  Give  up 
the  bouquets  of  flowers,  kisses  and  smiles  of  my  lit- 
tle folks,  for  somebody  who  might  tarn  out  to  be  very 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  in  his  moods  and  tenses. 
Not  soon.  Count  me  as  a  correspondent  for  your 
Journal  for  ten  years,  at  the  very  lowest  calculatioa  t 

It  is  beginning  to  be  understood  that 
assigning  lessons,  hearing  recitations  and 
keeping  order  are  but  a  small  part  of  the 
work  of  teaching  school.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  most  conspicuous  part  of  it,  the 
part  that  catches  the  eye  of  the  unthinking, 
the  part  by  which  the  multitude  test  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  in  view  of 
which  school  boards  make  contracts  with 
them.  But,  as  has  been  said,  a  few  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  this  is  the 
coarser,  inartistic  work  of  teaching,  not  un- 
like the  work  of  the  miner  who  digs  the 
rough  ore  out  of  which  is  made  the  polished 
blades  of  Damascus  or  the  costly  cutlery  0 
Sheffield;  or  that  of  the  quarryman  who 
cuts  the  shapeless  block  of  stone  that  be- 
comes in  the  hands  of  a  master  the  beautiful 
statue,  filling  the  whole  world  with  admira- 
tion. Teaching  is  not  yet  a  fine  art,  and 
the  teacher  is  not  yet  an  artist  of  the  high- 
est order.  These  are  heights  to  be  scaled 
in  the  future. 

But  is  not  man  the  noblest  work  of  God? 
And  is  not  the  art  of  forming  him  as  God 
designed,  after  His  own  image,  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  all  arts?  Why  then  should 
such  multitudes  of  teachers  content  them- 
selves with  the  mere  routine,  common- 
place duties  of  the  school-room,  and  aspire 
to  nothing  beyond  ?  Why  should  they  re- 
main ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  high  end 
which  all  teaching  worthy  of  the  name 
keeps  constantly  in  view,  the  perfection  of 
human  nature  ?  "What  we  want  most  is 
skilled  workman,"  said  the  head  of  a  large 
manufacturing  establishment  to  the  writer 
a  few  days  ago.  **  We  can  find  plenty  of 
men  to  do  our  coarser  kinds  of  work,  but 
the  largest  salaries  do  not  procure  the  re- 
quisite skill  in  our  designing  and  finishing 
departments.*'  This  language  expresses 
quite  exactly  the  great  want  in  the  work  of 
education.  There  are  thousands  of  teachers 
who  can  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
school  room,  but  who  have  no  conception  of 
the  aft  required  to  develop  and  train  the 
whole  human  character.  Good  methods 
of  giving  instruction  in  the  several 
branches,  methods  of  school  management, 
may  be  learned  and  practiced  by  a  mere 
naachine  teacher,  whose  mind  knows  noth- 
ing of  that  nobler,  that  God-like  process 
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of  a  strong  soul  brooding  over  a  weaker 
one,  penetrating  its  inmost  fibres  with  light 
and  love,  and  lifting  it  up  day  by  day  to  a 
higher,  purer  sphere  of  existence,  ripening 
it  as  it  were  for  time  and  eternity.  Liet 
us  have  fewer  laborers  and  more  artists 
in  our  school-rooms. 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  BOOK  BILL. 


LESSONS  LEARNED  FOR  THE   FUTURE. 


THE  reader  will  find  elsewhere  a  copy 
of  the  bill  to  erect  a  commission  to 
select  text-books  for  all  the  schools  of  the 
State,  recently  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  history  of  this  bill 
from  its  first  inception  to  the  present  time 
is  somewhat  lengthy  and  will  not  here  be 
written.  When  the  whole  story  shall  be 
told  the  people  will  only  begin  to  appreciate 
the  danger  from  which  our  school  system 
has  escaped.  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  no 
effort  that  a  powerful  combination  of  inter- 
ests could  make  was  left  untried  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  20  to  10.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  reported  it  favorably, 
and  its  friends  seemed  to  count  upon  its 
final  passage  with  the  greatest  confidence. 
They  were  mistaken.  It  was  defeated  on 
first  reading  by  a  vote  of  20  ayes  to  58  noes. 
The  noes  were  subsequently  increased  by  the 
votes  of  absentees.  It  is  dead,  we  hope,  for- 
ever. The  friends  of  the  bill  are  greatly  mysti- 
fied at  the  unexpected  failure  of  their  plans 
and  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  There  is,  however, 
no  real  mystery  about  the  matter.  Under  the 
old  constitutiun  such  a  bill  might  have  been 
rushed  through  both  houses  at  a  single  ses- 
sion, and  the  parties  most  interested  re- 
mained in  entire  ignorance  of  what  was 
passing  until  the  niischief  w^  done.  The 
new  constitution  gives  the  people  time  to 
make  their  wishes  known  concerning  im- 
portant bills  before  they  can  become  laws. 
This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  text-book 
bill.  As  soon  as  the  character  of  the  bill 
became  known  over  the  state,  a  constant 
stream  of  letters  and  remonstrances  from  all 
parts  of  it  poured  into  the  Legislature.  Al- 
most every  member  of  the  House  received 
such  documents,  and  some  of  them  received 
them  by  dozens  and  twenties.  A  goodly 
number  who  had  promised  to  vote  for  the 
bill  found  they  could  not  safely  do  so,  and 
this  wholesome  fear  of  the  people  soon 
melted  a  majority  into  a  minority,  and  to 


the*  great  surprise  of  men  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  victory,  they  found  themselves  badly 
beaten.  The  bill  is  intensely  unpopular, 
and  had  they  deemed  it  necessary,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth  would  have  re- 
monstrated against  its  passage.  To  the 
people,  but  more  especially  to  the  school 
directors,  is  the  defeat  of  the  bill  attributable. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  hqwever, 
deserves  great  credit  for  giving  expression 
to  the  popular  will. 

The  friends  of  the  defeated  bill  claimed 
that  there  were  certain  evils  connected  with 
the  furnishing  of  text- books  that  it  was  cal- 
culated to  cure.  If  there  are  such  evils,  we 
ought  to  find  some  way  of  removing  them. 
In  the  discussion,  it  was  alleged  that  text- 
books were  changed  too  frequently,  that 
they  cost  too  much,  and  that  directors  were 
sometimes  moved  by  improper  influences. 
There  may  be  truth  in  one  or  all  of  these 
allegations.     Let  us  consider  them. 

Text-books  cannot  now  be  changed  legally 
more  frequently  than  once  in  three  years. 
The  penalty  for  so  doing  is  fine  and  impris- 
onment. But  it  was  said,''  This  law  is  a  dead 
letter.**  We  do  not  know  a  single  instance 
of  its  violation;  but  if  there  shall  be  an 
offence  of  the  kind  hereafter,  let  swift 
punishment  be  meted  out  to  the  offender. 
We  must  not  be  called  upon  to  answer  an 
argument  of  this  kind  in  the  future. 

Text-books  do  cost  too  much.  The  peo- 
ple are  taxed  too  heavily  to  purchase  books 
for  their  children.  We  are  far  from  think 
ing  the  proposed  bill  would  have  perma- 
nently lowered  the  price  of  text-books. 
Monopolies  are  never  cheap.  But  the  price 
of  such  books  ought  to  come  down.  Pub- 
lishers are  willing  to  deduct  forty  per  cent, 
from  the  retail  prices  of  the  books  when 
they  sell  them  in  quantities.  Would  it  not 
be  wise  for  retailers  to  reduce  their  profits 
rather  than  lose  the  whole  trade?  Why 
cannot  boards  of  directors  be  authorized 
to  purchase  books  for  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  either  furnish  them  gratuitiously 
to  the  pupils,  or  charge  them  cost  prices  for 
them  ?  This  is  done  by  some  districts ;  is  it 
not  a  good  plan  for  all  ?  Let  the  matter  be 
well  considered. 

In  the  discussion  chat  took  place  in  the 
Senate,  the  changes  were  rung  upon  the  ig- 
norance and  dishonesty  of  school  directors. 
It  was  said  again  and  again  that  they  are 
generally  intellectually  unfit  to  select  text- 
books for  children,  and  that  very  frequen 
I    hey  are  actuated  in  their  choice  by  im* 
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proper  motives.  Now,  no  one  knows  the 
men  who  manage  the  schools  of  this  com- 
monwealth better  than  the  writer,  and  we 
pronounce  such  charges,  as  a  whole,  grossly 
untrue.  As  a  body,  our  school  boards  are 
composed  of  our  best  citizens — ^tbe  very 
cream  of  our  people.  Here  and  there  a 
bad  man  may  be  found  among  them ;  but  as 
a  whole,  they  are  intelligent,  honest  and 
faithful  to  their  trust.  If  any  have  abused 
their  power,  however,  let  them  be  warned 
in  time,  seeing  that  the  whole  system  may 
suffer  on  their  account.  If  ever  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  school  S3^tem  becomes 
corrupt,  the  republic  will  be  lost. 

The  effort  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  the  de- 
feated text-book  bill  should  teach  us  all  a 
lesson  for  the  future — a  lesson  of  more  dis- 
cretion, more  economy,  more  faithfulness. 
Never  let  it  be  said  again  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  State  that  the  people  can- 
not wisely  select  books  for  their  own  chil- 
dren to  read,  but  must  have  men  appointed 
at  Harrisburg  to  do  it  for  them. 


THE  BOOK  BILL. 


POSITION  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE  character  of  the  bill  creating  a 
commission  to  select  text-books  for  all 
our  schools,  did  not  become  generally  known 
to  the  public  until  it  had  passed  the  Senate. 
As  soon  as  they  became  acquainted  with  its 
provisions  and  realized  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  leading  principle  upon  which 
our  whole  school  system  is  based,  that 
of  local  control,  they  naturally  began  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  position  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  to  whom  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  look  for  protection  to  the 
school  interests  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  found  the  name  of  this  officer  in  the 
objectionable  bill  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, and  many  feared  that  his  influence 
would  be  exerted  in  favor  of  its  passage.  A 
considerable  number  of  newspapers  re- 
proached the  Superintendent  for  his  sup- 
posed silence  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  others  more  bold,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
severely  censured  his  position. 

Now,  while  we  are  glad  to  see  the  people 
sensitive  in  regard  to  a  measure  that  so 
closely  affects  their  dearest  interests — the 
education  of  their  children — we  have  to  say 
that  proper  inquiry  would  have  shown 
that   the  State  Superintendent   has    occu- 


pied no  equivocal  position  in  relation  to 
the  mode  of  securing  State  uniformity  o£ 
text-books  provided  for  in  the  text-book 
bill.  Such  bills  have  been  presented  to  the 
Legislature  before,  and  he  has  always  op- 
posed them.  He  scarcely  thought  the  bill 
would  be  pressed  this  year  until  it  had  actu- 
ally passed  the  Senate,  and  therefore  said 
but  little ;  but  after  that  time  he  expressed 
his  opposition  to  it  openly  and  in  every 
proper  way.  He  asked  the  House  commit- 
tee on  education  to  so  amend  the  bill  that, 
if  passed,  the  School  Department  would  have 
nothing  to  do  in  carrying  its  provisions  into 
effect;  and  this  request  being  refused,  he 
authorized  the  same  motion  to  be  made  in 
the  House,  and  in  connection  with  it,  the 
statement  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  bill 
in  any  shape. 

The  Easton  Daily  Express^  while  the 
measure  was  pending  in  the  Legislature, 
published  an  able  editorial  in  opposition  to 
to  the  bill,  in  which  the  writer  took  occasion 
to  comment  with  some  severity  upon  the 
silence  of  the  State  Superintendent.  This 
article  was  widely  copied,  and  the  following 
letter  was  meant  to  correct  the  wrong  im- 
pression : 

Department  of  Common  Schools,  ) 
Hakrisburg,  May  6, 1874./ 

Editor  Easton  Express — Dear  Sir:  In  yovr 
editorial  article  on  ** Uniformity  of  Text-Books" 
in  the  Monday's  issue  of  your  paper,  you  do  me  some 
injustice.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  legislature, 
scarcely  a  well  informed  one  amon^  the  school  men 
of  the  state,  who  does  not  know  that  I  am  opposed 
to  all  such  schemes  of  securing  uniformity  in  text- 
books as  that  proposed  by  the  bill  now  pending  here. 
I  have  never  even  been  spoken  to  by  its  friends.  The 
name  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  oc« 
curs  in  the  bill,  but  it  was  put  there  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent.  Besides,  you  could  nothi?e 
looked  very  sharply  through  the  columns  of  the  May 
ScHiX)L  Journal,  or  you  would  have  noticed  in  the 
Official  Department,  on  page  363,  that  the  bill  wai 
printed  and  the  opposition  of  the  Superintendent  to 
it  expressed.  I  consider  the  measure  fraught  with 
great  danger  to  our  school  interests,  and  have  no  dis- 
position to  conceal  my  opinions. 
In  haste,  yours  truly, 

J.  P.  Wickershak. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Superinten- 
dent needed  no  such  letter  to  make  a  record 
on  the  state  uniformity  book  question.  He 
had  expressed  his  opposition  to  it  again  and 
again,  in  speeches  and  reports.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  his  report  for  1869,  and 
from  that,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
above,  our  good  people  can  see  that  their 
opinions  on  the  questions  involved  have 
been  faithfully  represented : 

It  is  possible  to  secure  a  uniformity  in  the  kinds  of 
text-books  used  in  all  our  schools,  of  like  grade, 
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throughout  the  state ;  authority  can  be  given  that  will 
•ecure  such  uniformity  in  counties,  or  the  whole  mat- 
ter can  be  left  to  be  decided  in  their  own  way  by  the 
reypective  school  districts.  Is  it  our  best  policy  to 
attempt  to  bring  about  state  uniformity,  county  uni- 
formity, or  to  be  satisfied  with  district  uniformity  ? 
For  this  state,  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
matter  of  selecting  text-books  should  be  left  where 
the  law  now  leaves  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  several  districts.  With  so  many 
conflicting;  tastes  and  clashing  interests,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  secure  complete  state  uniformity,  and 
when  secured  it  would  be  a  kiivl  of  schocrt  machi- 
nery that  could  never  work  smoothly,  that  would  be, 
at  best,  clumsy  to  handle  and  always  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  We  have  tried  the  experiment  of  securing 
county  uniformity  and  failed  in  it.  District  unifor- 
mity has  been  in  a  good  degree  secured,  tfnd  little 
remains  respecting  text-books  that  can  be  done  wisely 
except  to  prevent  those  changes  of  them,  which  are 
becoming  so  frequent  as  to  ^  expensive  to  parents, 
annoying  to  teachers,  and  profitless  to  pupils. 


IGNORANCE  A  CAUSE  OF  CRIME. 


IN  a  recently  published  pamphlet  on  the 
"Responsibility  of  Society  for  the  Causes 
of  Crime,"  Rev.  Dr.  Bittinger  speaks  as  fol- 
lows of  the  criminal  results  of  ignorance : 

Ignorance  is  a  source  of  crime.  It  operates  in  va- 
rious ways :  First,  to  expose  men  to  it,  and  then  to 
prepare  them  for  it.  Thenincultivated  mind  is  weak- 
ened by  non-use.  For  lack  of  ideas  it  is  often  left  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  animal  appetites,  with  debas- 
ing and  corrupting  tendencies.  In  a  land  of  books 
and  schools  ignorance  is  not  consistent  with  self-re- 
spect or  manliness.  Even  the  pitiable  standard  set 
up  in  our  prison  statistics — ^to  be  able  to  read — ^is  far 
aix>ve  many  of  the  adults  that  enter  their  walls.  But 
when  we  erect  the  higher  and  truer  one — of  being 
able  to  read  with  facility  and  zest — such  proficiency 
as  puts  knowledge,  both  as  a  pastime  and  a  power, 
within  men's  reach,  how  beggarly  is  the  show  then 
among  our  prison  population !  The  average  per  cent, 
of  the  state  prison  population  of  New  York  in 
1864,  that  could  not  reaid  was  32.  Now,  admitting 
that  the  remainder  could  read,  and  liot  disparag- 
ing the  quality  of  it,  it  shows  eleven  times  more  igno- 
rance among  these  twenty-four  hundred  inmates 
than  among  the  whole  outside  adult  population  of  the 
state.  Of  those  outside  the  penitentiaries,  only  three 
per  cent  could  not  read,  while  32  per  cent,  of  those 
inside  could  not.  Even  not  knowing  how  to  read 
is  eleven  times  more  likely  to  lead  to  crime  than 
knowing ;  or,  as  Dr.  Moines  puts  it,  one  third  of  the 
crime  is  committed  by  one  fiftieth  of  the  population. 
So  great  is  the  affinity  of  crime  for  ignorance.  Ninety 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  non  prison  population  of  New 
York,  in  1864,  could  read  ;  in  the  same  year  only 
sixty  eight  per  cent,  of  the  prison  population  could 
read.  Knowing  how  to  read  is  two  thirds  as  favor- 
able to  honesty  as  not  knowing.  In  other  words, 
knowledge  is  more  preventive  of  crime  than  promotive 
of  virtue. 

But  as  the  want  of  practical  knowledge  is  as  really 
ignorance  as  the  want  of  book-knowledge,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  by  Mr.  Byers,  late  chaplain  of  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary,  are  more  to  the  point  as  to  the 
influence  of  ignorance  upon  crime.    Out  of  2,120 


under  his  care,  67  per  cent,  were  uneducated,  that  is, 
men  who  could  barely  read,  or  who  could  merely 
scratch  their  names,  14  per  cent,  did  not  know  their 
"  A.  B,  C's  ;'*  74  per  cent  had  never  learned  a  trade. 
Here  we  have  81  percent,  ignorant  of  books,  and  74 
per  cent,  ignorant  of  a  trade.*  Apply  these  propor- 
tions to  the  outside  population,  and  what  a  mass 
of  ignorance  and  helplessness  it  would  make !  Sup- 
posing Ae  population  of  New  York  to  be  900,000, 
more  than  350,000  of  her  adult  population  would  be 
unable  to  read  or  write.  Hugh  Miller,  a  shrewd 
observer  of  man,  and  himself  a  mechanic,  speaks  of 
these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  and  their  influence  on 
men  as  follows:  '<I  found  that  the  intelligence  which 
results  from  a  fair  school  education,  sharpened  by  a 
subsequent  taste  for  reading,  very  much  heightened 
on  certain  items  the  standard  by  which  my  comrades 
regulated  their  conduct notagain.st  intemper- 
ance or  licentiousness but  against  theft  and  the 

grosser  and  more  creeping  forms  of  untruthfulness 
and  dishonesty." 

♦ 

AGASSIZ. 


IN  a  recent  address  before  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  the  veteran 
teacher,  George  P.  Emerson  thus  speaks  of 
what  the  teachers'  profession  owes  to  Louis 
Agassiz : 

In  the  year  1855,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs  Agassiz, 
who,  from  the  beginning,  did  a  great  deal  of  work, 
Mr.  Agassiz  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies.  For 
this  he  was.  in  all  respects  well  qualified.  The  charm 
of  his  manner,  his  perfect  simplicity,  sincerity  and 
warm-heartedness,  attracted  every  pupil  and  won  her 
respect,  love  and  admiration.  He  knew,  almost  in- 
stinctively, what  we  teachers  have  to  learn  by  degrees, 
that  we  cannot  really  attract,  control  and  lead  a  child 
and  help  to  form  his  habits  and  character,  without 
first  loving  him;  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  so 
powerful  as  real,  disinterested  affection.  He  gave, 
himself,  by  lectures  most  carefully  prepared,  an  hour's 
instruction,  real  instruction,  every  day.  All  his 
pupils  retain  th«r  respect  and  love  for  him,  and  some 
Iceep  the  notes  they  made  of  his  talks,  and  read  them 
with  delight.  The  school  was  continued  for  seven 
years,  with  great  success,  attracting  pupils  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  a^  a  teacher  was 
that  he  brought  in  nature  to  teach  for  him.  The 
young  ladies  of  a  large  school  were  amused  at  his 
simplicity  in  putting  a  grasshopper  into  the  hands  of 
each,  as  he  came  into  the  hall ;  but  tBey  were  filled 
with  surprise  and  delight  as  he  explained  the  struc- 
ture of  the  insect  before  them,  and  a  sigh  of  disap- 
pointment escaped  from  most  of  them  when  the  les- 
son, of  more  than  an  hour,  closed.  He  had  opened 
their  eyes  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  wonderful  make 
of  one  of  the  least  of  God*s  creatures.  What  a  lesson 
was  this  to  young  women  preparing  to  be  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  commonwealth,  showing  that 
in  every  field  might  be  found  objects  to  excite,  and, 
well  explained,  to  answer,  the  questions,  what  ?  and 
how  ?  and  why  ?  which  children  will  always  be  ask- 
ing. 

He  had  all  the  elements  necessary  to  an  eloquent 
teacher :  voice,  look  and  manner,  that  instantly  at- 
tracted attention;  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  language, 
always  expressive  of  rich  thoughts,  strong,  common- 
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sense,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  on 
which  he  desired  to  speak,  a  sympathy  with  others  so 
strong  that  it  became  magnetic,  and  a  feeling  of  the 
value  of  what  he  had  to  say,  which  became  and  cre- 
ated enthusiasm.  He^thus  held  the  attention  of  bis 
audience,  not  only  instructing  and  persuading  them, 
but  converting  them  into  admiring  and  interesting 
fellow  students. 

His  mode  of  teaching,  especially  in  his  ready  use 
of  the  chalk  and  the  blackboard,  was  a  precious  les 
son  to  teachers.  He  appealed  at  once  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  ear,  thus  naturally  forming  the  habit  of  atten 
tion,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  form  by  the  study  of 
books.  Whoever  learns  this  lesson  will  soon  find  that 
it  is  the  teachers'  part  to  do  the  study,  to  get  com- 
plete possession  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  in  any  sub- 
ject, and  how  it  is  to  be  presented,  while  it  is  the  part 
of  the  pupils  to  listen  attentively  and  to  remember. 
This  they  will  easily  do,  and  to  show  that  they  do 
remember,  they  may  be  easily  led  to  give  an  account 
in  writing,  of  what  they  have  heard.  Every  lesson 
will  thus  be  not  only  an  exercise  of  attention  and 
memory,  but  a  lesson  in  the  English  language,  pro- 
per instruction  in  which  is  very  much  needed  and 
very  much  neglected.  Whenever  a  pupil  does  not 
fully  understand,  the  teacher  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity, while  he  is  at  the  blackboard,  of  enlarging  and 
making  more  intelligible. 

Wherever  the  teacher  shall  be  successful  in  adopt- 
ing this  true  and  natural  mode  of  teaching,  the  poor 
text-books  which  now  infest  the  country  will  be  dis- 
continued, and  those  who  now  keep  school  will  be- 
come real  teachers;  school  keeping  will  be  turned  inio 
teaching.  When  this  method  is  fairly  introduced,  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  long,  hard  lessons  at  home, 
nor  of  pupils  from  good  schools  who  have  not  learned 
to  write  English. 

To  this  we  deem  it  appropriate  to  append 
a  copy  of  Agassi z'  will : 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  Louis  Agasslz,  of  Cambridge,  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex  and  Commonwodtli  of  Massachu- 
setts, Teacher : 

First, — I  give  to  my  son,  Alexander  £.  R.  Agassiz, 
such  of  my  scientific  books  as  he  may  select  from  my 
library,  hoping  that  when  he  may  have  no  further  use 
for  them  he  will  add  them  to  the  rest  of  my  library 
of  scientific  books,  which  I  hereby  give  to  the  muse- 
am  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  Cambridge. 

Second. — I  give  and  devise  all  the  rest  of  my  estate, 
now  owned  and  hereafter  acquired,  unto  my  beloved 
wife,  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  to  hold  to  her,  her  heirs 
and  assigns  forever.  I  make  no  provision  for  either 
of  my  daughters  Ida  and  Pauline,  not  from  any  want 
of  affection,  but  for  the  reason  that  my  house  in  Cam- 
bridge (subject  to  mortgage)  is  the  only  remaining 
piece  of  property  that  I  have  to  dispose  of. 

I  appoint  my  wife  aforesaid  to  be  the  sole  executor 
of  this,  my  will,  and  I  direct  that  she  be  exempted 
from  giving  surety  on  her  bond  as  such. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereto  set  my  hand  this  29tb 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1869. 

L.  AGASSIZ. 


The  secretary  of  a  school-board  in  In- 
diana county,  writes  "The  March  num- 
ber of  The  School  Journal  contains  another 
outline  of  a  course  of  study  adopted  by  the 
State  of  Illinois  for  the  ungraded  schools.. 
You  speak  of  not  endorsing  the  course  in 


all  its  parts.  Could  you  not  arrange  a 
course  of  study  that  would  suit  our  whole 
State,  and  publish  it  in  your  valuable  jour- 
nal? We  feel  that  some  change  in  neces- 
sary in  our  rural  districts,  as  they  are  not 
making  the  progress  the  times  demand." 
This  suggestion  is  tiroelj,  and  will  receive 
due  consideration.  The  same  wide-awake 
secretary  is  pleased  to  add. 

Our  board  are  well  pleased  with  Tlie  School  Jour- 
naL  They  did  not  know  its  value  or  they  would 
have  subscribed  long  ago.  It  is  full  of  such  things 
as  directors,  teachers  and  parents  should  knoir. 
May  you,  the  editor,  long  live  to  continue  the  noble 

work.     • 

♦ 

WHERE  LESSONS  SHOULD  BE 
LEARNED. 


ON  the  question  as  to  whether  pupils 
should  prepare  all  their  lessons  in  the 
school-room  and  none  of  them  at  home, 
there  Is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  presents  its  views 
as  follows : 

WANTED,   A  SCHOOL. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  in  these  days, 
when  the  subject  of  education  is  so  extensively  dis- 
cussed, and  when  there  is  such  a  general  desite 
among  an  entire  people  to  procure  for  their  children 
a  higher  attainment  in  learning  than  they  have  enjoyed 
themselves,  that  there  should  be  almost  no  schools, 
either  public  or  private,  where  children  are  taught  any- 
thing.    This  assertion  may  sound  a  little  startling; 
and  a  good  many  parents  may  read  it  with  an  instinct- 
ive contradiction,  as  the  familiar  visions  of  school 
bills,  rise  before  them,  and   they  remember  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  that  it  has  cost  them  to  find  a 
good  school  for  their  boys  and  girls,  and  to  keep  them 
at  school  after  it  has  been  found.     And  it  will  be  also 
resented  by  those  who  labor  under  the  impression 
that  they  teach  school  in  this  city.     But  it  is  a  stub- 
bom  fact  that  speaks  badly  for  our  vaunted  progress 
in  the  science  of  education  that  almost  nothing  is 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  present  day.    They  art 
simply  recitation-rooms,  where  the  children  go  to  re- 
peat the  results  of  laborious  study  and  instruction  at 
home.     The  school  proper  is  at  home  and  the  parents 
are  the  teachers.    The  amount  of  labor  that  our 
modem  school  system  throws  upon  the  parents  of  the 
scholars  is  as  intolerable  as  it  is  wrong  and  unreason- 
able.   In  many  families,  the  evening  circle  is  simply 
a  drudgery  over  the  teaching  and  learning  of  lessons, 
often  so  badly  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil, 
to  be  learned  from  text -books  so  ingeniously  con- 
trived   to    "  darken   wisdom  with   words   without 
knowledge,''  that  parent  and  child  are  alike  incapable 
of  mastering  their  difficulties.     Hours  that  belong  to 
domestic  recreation  and  enjoyment  are  thus  converted 
into  hours  of  weariness  and  vexation. 

Under  such  a  system  as  this,  the  school  has  very 
little  to  do  with  education.  It  merely  affords  a 
machine  for  cutting  out  the  work,  and  inspecting  it 
when  it  is  done.  If  it  is  a  well-ordered  school,  it  may 
also  supply  some  useful  moral  discipline ;  in  a  few,  it 
may  even  supply  the  much  neglected  physical  train- 
ing of  the  scholars.    But  it  has  very  little  to  do  with 
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educating  the  mind.  The  mental  discipline,  the  habit 
of  intelligent  study,  the  acquirement  and  digestion  of 
knowledge,  these  ends,  which  the  school  professes  to 
compass,  are  all  remanded  to  the  parents  at  home. 
They  are  the  teachers.  They  do  the  chief  work  for 
which  schools  are  established,  and  for  which  they  pay. 
The  nominal  teachers  are  mere  monitors,  inspectors, 
occasionally  drill-mastei's,  to  whom  boys  and  girls, 
crammed  at  home  by  painstaking  parents,  or  bv  pri- 
vate tutors  hired  to  relieve  the  parents  from  the  labor, 
go  daily  to  recite.  That  this  is  strictly  true 'will  be 
testified  by  the  thousands  of  homes  that  are  converted 
into  night  schools  by  this  absurd  and  radically  de 
fcciive  system. 

Let  somebody  invent  a  school  where  children  shall 
be  taught,  a  system  of  education  by  which  no  school- 
books  shall  be  carried  home,  but  under  which  the 
teacher  and  not  the  parent  shall  have  the  drudgery  of 
the  work.  Such  a  school,  in  these  days,  would  be  a 
novelty  and  a  success,  educationally  and  pecuniarily. 
If  the  parents  must  do  any  part  of  the  work,  let  them 
bear  the  recitations,  and  not  have  the  onerous  task 
of  instruction,  which  they  pay  the  teacher  to  per- 
form, thrust  upon  them,  as  is  now  ordinarily  done 
The  public  need  is  for  schools,  not  for  mere  recita- 
tion-rooms. 

To  this  the  Doylestown  Democrat  re- 
sponds : 

We  thank  the  Bulletin  for  the  above  sensible  views 
on  the  school  question.  They  meet  our  approbation, 
and  no  doubt  will  meet  that  of  the  thousands  who 
read  them.  There  are  several  things  radicaUy  wrong 
in  our  school  system  which  need  correction.  As  the 
Bulletin  remarks,  our  schools,  as  a  general  thing,  are 
only  places  for  the  children  to  recite  their  lessons, 
while  the  drudgery  of  preparation  falls  upon  the  pa- 
rents at  home. 

The  common  practice  of  having  school  children 
carrying  their  books  home  to  study  their  lessons, 
should  have  a  stop  put  to  it.  The  teachers  are  paid 
both  to  teach  the  children  and  have  them  recite  their 
lessons,  and  they  should  not  devolve  this  duty  on  the 
parents.  Let  a  person  notice  the  scholars  of  this 
town  return  home  from  school,  and  he  will  be  aston- 
ished to  see  the  books  they  carry  with  them.  They 
are  expected  to  study  a  lesson  in  £ach  book  before 
the  return  to  the  school-room  the  next  morning, 
where  they  recite,  and  the  next  evening  they  return 
with  a  new  batch  of  lessons  with  which  to  bother 
their  parents.  Here  children  even  carry  their  slates 
and  arithmetics  home  for  their  parents  to  teach  them 
how  to  cypher.  If  this  is  because  they  have  more 
lessons  than  they  can  study  at  school,  the  sooner 
some  of  them  are  cut  off  the  better.  Children  are 
burdened  with  too  many  studies;  in  consequence 
none  are  well  learned,  and  the  children  become  dis- 
contented with  school. 

A  child  should  have  but  few  lessons,  but  they 
should  be  well  prepared,  under  the  eye  of  the  teach- 
er. We  doubt  whether  modern  school  books  are  the 
great  aids  to  study  they  have  the  credit  of  being.  As 
a  rule,  we  do  not  believe  the  children  understand,  or 
can  appreciate  the  author's  system.  Teachers  and 
scholars  should  understand  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  knowledge.  It  is  labor  to  teach  and  labor  to 
learn,  and  both  parties  should  understand  it.  When 
children  studied  Comly's  spelling  book.  Pike's  arith- 
metic and  read  from  the  English  reader,  they  had 
better  prepared  lessons  than  now,  and  had  as  good, 
if  not  better,  knowledge  of  the  branches  they  studied. 


Then  the  children  were  taught  in  the  school-room, 
and  the  parents  were  not  taxed  with  this  duty.  Will 
some  of  our  educational  experts  turn  thtir  attention 
to  these  evils  ? 


The  School-Room. 


MUSIC  — So  much  has  been  said  of  music  in  a 
purely  artistic  point  of  view  that  there  is  danger 
of  overlooking  its  importance  as  an  educator.  Some 
eminent  writer  says  that  while  we  labor  to  teach 
different  languages,  each  of  which  is  understood  by 
one  nation  only,  we  neglect  music  which  is  a  univer- 
sal language.  There  must  always  be  some  avenue 
of  approach  to  the  mind,  and  as  these  can  be  opened 
some  in  one  way,  some  in  another,  and  the  teacher 
should  be  cognizant  of  all  these  ways.  "  Genius," 
says  Washington  Irving,  "  delights  to  nestle  its  off- 
spring in  strange  places,"  and  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  a  voice  of  unusual  capability  will  mani- 
fest itself  among  our  pupils.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  time  expended  in  musical  culture  might  be  more 
usefully  employed.  Nay !  not  so ;  it  can  not  be  that 
any  part  of  our  triune  nature  should  be  undeveloped. 
Then  let  all  teachers  and  pupils  sing,  or,  if  you  can 
have  a  musical  instrument,  a  small  organ,  for  instance, 
in  the  school-room,  have^;  and  perhapsy 
"  The  breath  of  music 

May  prove  more  eloquent  than  all  our  words.' 

£.  M'V.  MOORE. 


>t 


A  Little  Story. — We  heard  a  teacher  relate  it 
quite- recently.  He  determined,  in  his  school  of  26 
pupils,  to  stop  whispering  entirely.  Having  forbid- 
den it,  he  made  it  his  chief  business  one  day  to  watch 
for  violations  of  his  rule.  He  observed  one  or  two 
only.  On  the  next  day  there  was  scarcely  an  offence 
and,  on  the  third,  he  gave  special  attention,  but  per- 
ceived none  at  all.  He  determined  to  make  thorough 
Work ;  he  had  devoted  himself  for  three  days  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose;  and  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  succeeded.  But,  determined  to 
leave  no  chance  for  doubt,  at  the  close  of  school  on  the 
third  day,  he  passed  to  each  pupil  a  slip  small  of  paper 
and  requested  each  one  who  had  whispered  that  day 
to  put  a  certain  mark  on  this  paper.  The  pupil's 
name  was  not  to  appear  on  the  paper,  the  object  being 
not  tp  catch  the  offenders,  but  to  furnish  testimony  to 
the  success  of  the  attempt.  The  teacher  immediately 
collected  the  papers,  but  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
examine  them  until  he  was  alone.  When  he  reached 
his  room  and  made  the  examination,  he  found  that 
only  25  out  of  26,  according  to  their  own  testimony, 
had  whispered  that  day  !  This  story  has  a  moral ;  in 
fact,  it  has  several,  but  we  leave  our  readers  to  make 
their  own  reflections. — Illinois  Schoolmaster, 


HOW  TO  QUESTION. 

A  WRITER  in  The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Edw 
/\_  cation,  gives  the  following  example  of  the 
bungling  way  in  which  teachers  question,  who  work 
for  a  word  or  phrase  and  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
thought  unless  it  is  given  in  certain  words  which  have 
been  before  determined  as  the  proper  ones. 
-  Teacher,  (Having  a  class  of  six  to  twenty  pupils  at 
the  board,  whom  he  has  directed  to  pass  their  hands 
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over  the  surface  )    James,  what  kind  of  a  surface 
is  it? 

James,  (With  a  grin  that  expresses  a  great  deal  to 
a  sensitive  teacher.)     It  is  a  black  surface,  sir. 

Teacher,  I  did  not  mean  the  color  of  the  surface, 
James,  but  what  kind  of  surface  ? 

James,  Oh  !  a  smooth  surface. 

Now  the  teacher  might,  if  he  had  been  a  genius, 
have  taken  that  description  and  proceeded;  but, un- 
fortunately, he  had  read  the  conversation  between 
tongue  and  creature,  and  in  his  innocence,  thought 
that  the  only  right  conversation  to  hold,  so  he  piles 
James  once  more  with  the  pertinent  question : 

Teacher,  Oh !  James,  you  do  not  understand  me. 
I  mean  what  kind  of  surface  ? 

James.  (When  he  heard  the  word  kind  so  empha- 
sized, almost  leaped  from  the  flooi  — ^he  had  the  idea.) 
It  does  service  for  the  'rithmetic  class,  sir. 

James  uttered  this  in  the  manner  of  a  conqueror  ; 
he  looked  at  the  teacher  with  eagerness  for  approval. 
The  pupils  tittered.  The  teacher  turned  every  color 
but  that  of  the  surface,  began  to  lose  patience,  and 
tried  again. 

Teacher,  James,  vou  will  please  not  trifle  with  me 
or  the  subject ;  will  you  tell  me  what  kindoi  surface 
it  is,  you  have  just  passed  your  hand  over. 

James.  (Disconcerted  and  sulky,)  I  don't  know 
what  you  want  me  to  say. 

Teacher.  Take  your  seat^  sir,  and  try  to  brighten 
your  mind.* 

The  teacher,  not  willing  to  give  up  such  a  fine 
plan  of  tea«!hing  with  one  effort,  turns  to  a  bright 
girl,  who  he  knows  will  understand  him. 

Teacher.  Susie,  what  kind  of  a  surface  have  you 
passed  your  hand  over. 

Susie.  (She  is  a  very  precise  little  body.)  It  is  a 
wood  surface  covered  with  paint. 

The  large  pupils,  who  have  become  interested, 
tmile — ^some  audibly.  Susie  looks  embarrassed,  for 
she  was  sure  she  was  right. 

Teacher,  (Becoming  excited  )  Susie,  you  do  not 
quite  get  my  idea  either.  I  wish  to  know  what  kind 
of  surface  it  is. 

Susie  looks  hard  at  the  board.  The  look  is  sug- 
gestive. Anna  only  sees  it  and  gains  a  thought, 
raises  her  hand  and  snaps — snaps  as  only  a  school- 
girl with  moist  fingers  can  snap.  Teacher  turns,  as 
Arabs  do  at  time  of  prayer — towards  his  place  of  de- 
liverance— forgets  to  speak  to  Anna  about  snapping, 
in  his  eagerness  to  hear  the  required  **  flat  and  plane 
surface." 

Teacher,  Anna,  you  may  answer. 

Anna,   A  hard  surface. 

Teacher,  Anna,  you  are  partially  right.  It  is  a 
bard  surface,  a  very  hard  surface — for  this  class  to 
describe.  Now  I  will  tell  you  how  a  pupil  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts school  described  it  to  a  very  learned  man. 
He  told  his  teacher  that  (very  slowly)  it  was  ^Jlai 
and  plane  surface. 

A  sigh  of  relief  was  heard  from  the  class,  while 
James  grunted  under  breath,  **  I  could  ^  told  you 
that,  if  I*d  only  know'd  what  you  wanted." 


A  PEDAGOGIC  SUGGESTION. 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  was  enjoying  a  friendly  con- 
versation with  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  pro- 
gressive and  conscientious  school  officers  in  the 
country ;  one,  I  may  add,  who  has  done  not  a  little 
toward  the  advancement  of  sensible  teaching,  both  by 


his  pen  and  by  his  efforts  as  a  trainer,  and  superin- 
tendent of  teachers.  We  had  been  talking  over  cer- 
tain projects  he  has  in  hand  for  the  improvement  of 
elementary  teaching,  and  the  best  means  of  making 
their  results  known  to  teachers  generally,  when  this 
same  question  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  great  bulk 
of  pedagogic  literature  came  up. 

**  Is  It  not  possible,"  I  asked,  "  to  give  a  move 
practical  turn  to  such  writings  ?  " 

'*  The  great  difficulty,  I  apprehend,"  my  friend  re* 
plied,  "  would  be  to  make  teachers  believe  that  the 
customary  way  of  discussing  educational  matters  is 
not  already  '  practical.' " 

"  So  it  is  in  one  sense;  still  it  seems  to  have  com- 
paratively little  cumulative  effect." 

'*  You  mean  that  it  settles  nothing  ?  " 

'*  Roughly  speaking,  yes  :  and  what  is  more  dis- 
couraging, it  does  not  seem  to  make  the  way  clearer 
for  a  settlement." 

'*  There  does  seem  to  be  disproportionately  small 
progress,  truly :  but  how  can  it  be  helped  ?  " 

'*  By  inaugurating,  if-  possible,  among  teachers  the 
same  patient  and  pains-taking  method  which  has  done 
such  good  service  in  advancing  the  other  sciences  and 
the  arts  dependent  on  them — ^the  making  of  systematic 
and  carefully  recorded  observations  and  experiments, 
and  their  publication  in  professional  journals  or  other- 
wise. The  medical  journals  illustrate  fairly  what  I 
mean." 

"  Something  like  this  ?  A  teacher,  say  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  a  term,  enters  on  her  record  book  the 
character  of  her  class — so  many  boys  or  girls,  or  both 
together;  ages,  so  and  so ;  have  been  taught  so  long, 
and  in  such  and  such  a  way.  They  take  up  a  given 
subject,  say  fractions,  and  pursue  it  in  a  manner  care- 
fully set  down;  their  progress  from  day  to  day  is 
minutely  recorded.  At  the  end  of  a  specified  time, 
the  results  are  briefly  summed  up.  They  know  so 
much;  can  solve  at  sight  such  and  such  problems; 
fail  to  solve  problems  so  and  so ;  when  set  at  a  new 
but  allied  task,  they  give  such,  and  such  evidence  of 
intelligence  and  skill.  In  the  next  room,  a  teacher 
of  corresponding  rank  takes  a  similar  class,  and  par- 
sues  the  same  subject  by  a  different  method ;  and  so 
various  methods  are  tested  and  their  results  com- 
pared." 

*'  Substantially,  yes.  Or  the  methods  adopted  by 
different  cities  niight  be  similarly  studTed  and  com- 
pared, as  the  doctors  compare  methods  of  treating 
diseise ;  or  teachers  might  make  special  studies  of 
particular  pupils,  typical  cases,  such  as  every  schqol 
affords,  ana  tabulate  the  results  for  publication— the 
one  thing  to  be  kept  most  in  mind  being  the  accu- 
mulation of  accurate  observations,  especially  those 
exhibiting  negative  results.  Don't  you  think  good 
would  come  of  it  ?  " 

"  In  time,  certainly ;  for  there  would  necessarily 
result  some  broad  and  substantial  basis  of  facts  to 
generalize  from,  and  that  is  what  education  needi 
above  all  things.  It  wouldn't  take  long.  I  fancy," 
my  friend  continued,  **  to  demonstrate,  by  such  means, 
the  unwisdom  of  more  than  one  popular  method 
which  is  devoutly  believed  by  its  advocates  to  be  /Ar 
method." 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  scienca 
and  the  scientific  professions,  is  well  aware  that  there 
were  in  each  many  great  names  who  gave  honor  to 
them  while  they  were  in  a  state  precisely  like  that  of 
education  to-day ;  and  aware,  too,  that  their  soundest 
development  of  those  arts  and  sciences  began  onlf 
when  men  began  to  devote  themselves  to  the  modest| 
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but  most  important  work  of  gathering  the  material 
basis  for  generalizations  which  they  might  not  hope 
to  witness.  It  may  be  a  vain  imagination,  neverthe- 
less I  cannot  but  think  that  the  teachers  of  the  coming 
century  will  look  back  upon  our  crude  theories  and 
traditional  methods  of  education,  much  as  we  look 
back  upon  the  similarly  crude  theories  of  the  ph3rsi- 
cians  and  alchemists  of  the  middle  ages.  We  do  not 
despise  tlie  wisdom  of  the  wise  men  of  those  days. 
They  did  nobly  with  the  materials  they  had  to  work 
CD ;  but  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  would 
have  done  better  had  they  been  able  to  realize  the 
poverty  of  those  materials,  and  had  turned  their  in- 
fluence toward  the  remedying  of  that  poverty. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  teachers 
never  make  and  record  observations  such  I  have 
mentioned ;  for  that  would  not  be  true.  My  com- 
plaint is  that  so  few  do  it,  and  that  the  organs  of  the 
Teachers'  Associations  do  not  seem  to  recognize  that 
their  peculiar  and  most  fruitful  field  of  effort  lies  in 
attending  to  just  such  profesiienal  matters.  I  could 
name  a  multitude  of  admirable  experiments  in  teach- 
ing, experiments  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, that,  for-  lack  of  suitable  publication,  are 
likely  to  make  no  positive  or  permanent  contribution 
to  the  science  of  education.  Few  teachers  hear  of 
them,  and  then  only  as  something  accomplished  by 
rival  schools.  Jealousy,  or  a  fear  that  they  may  be 
accounted  mere  imitators,  keeps  them  from  accepting 
frankly  the  results  obtained,  or  even  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  a  fair  trial.  If  t]^  teachers'  magazines 
would  make  a  point  of  encouraging  and  publishing 
systematic  reports  of  such  experiments — ^not  for  the 
glorification  of  this  or  that  teacher,  but  as  positive 
contributions  of  fundamental  material  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  science  of  pedagogy — the  ultimate 
result  would  be  of  incalculable  value ;  and  the  imme- 
diate result,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  be  to  make 
these  publications  somewhat  more  serviceable  to 
teachers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  to  put  them  in  a 
more  respectable  position  than  they  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed.— Christian  Union, 


AN  ILL-GOVERNED  SCHOOL. 


Miss  D stands  at  her  desk  the  livelong  day, 

and  is  constantly  watching,  prompting  and  admon- 
ishing her  pupils.     Neither  force  of  wise  rules,  nor 
the  fidelity  of  the  children  is  relied  on :  no  well-di- 
gested system,  with  its  set  times  and  tinkling  bell  is 
put  in  operation ;  no  action  or  resting  of  a  child  is 
studied  with  a  "  second  thought/'  no  recitation  is 
quietly  listened  to,  and  the  difficulties  cleared  up ; — 
but,  in  season  tfnd  out  of  season,  it  is  the  out-pour* 
ing  of  rebuke  and  command :     Scholars  may  take 
their  books.     Mary,  why  don't  you  take  out  your 
geography — ^you  know  you'll  want  it  this  afternoon ! 
"I've  learnt  my  geography  lesson."     Samuel,  sit 
up!   •*  My  shoe's  untieid."     Sarah,  look  this  way! 
"Some  one  knocks."    Well,  go  and  see  what  is 
wanted !    John,  your  eyes  are  not  on  your  book ! 
"  I  was  trying  to  spell  my  words."     Peter^  what  art 
you  doing?     «* Trying  to  find  my  slate  pencil." 
Sarah,  put  down  your  hand  from  your  eyes !     "  The 
sun  shines  right  in  my  eyes !  "    Some  one  is  biting 
her  slate  pencil !     Keep  those  feet  still !     Class  in 
geography  may  take  their  places  I  John,  go  out  and 
shut  that  blind !    I  hear  some  one's  lips  moving ! 
Waiting  for  you  all  to  get  still !    Mary,  bound  Af^ca. 
••Africa  is  bounded  north  by  the  Medi "  Samuel^ 


fich  up  that  paper  you  dropped  on  the  floor  and  put  it  in 
the  stove  I  ^  I  didn't  know  that  I  dropped  it;  it*s  my 
composition  /"  Bring  it  herel  You're  a  careless  boy ;  go 
to  your  seat !  "  It  dropped  out  of  my  arithmetic  when 
I  opened  it."  I  didn't  understand  how  you  said 
Africa  was  bounded  ?  Peter,  describe  the  river  Nile* 
'*  The  Nile  rises  in  mountains  of  the  eastern  central 
part  of  the  continent,  from  two  separate  sources, 
which  are  called  ."  Thomas,  how  many  times 

mttst  I  tell  you  to  keep  your  feet  still  ?  I  shall  cer* 
tainly  punish  you  if  I  have  to  speak  to  you  again  to- 
day !  Peter,  where  did  you  say  the  Nile  emptied  ? 
"  Into  the  Mediterranean  Sea."  Sarah,  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Great  Desert.     "  It  lies  in  the  northern 

part  of  Africa,  extending  from  " Thomas,  come 

here  !  I  told  you  I  would  certainly  punish  you  if 
you  did  not  sit  still.  Hold  your  hand  (gives  him 
smart  blows  with  a  ratan ;  he  cries  Instily).  Sarah 
finishes  her  answer  while  the  punishment  is  going 
on,  turning  her  head  so  as  not  to  see  the  blows  ap- 

{>lied  to  her  little  brother's  hand.  The  class  get  rest- 
ess  and  impatient.  Some  of  them  whisper  together, 
evidently  to  divert  their  minds,  rather  than  from  evil 
intent.  Plainly  the  lesson  had  been  well  prepared  ; 
but  it  has  lost  all  its  interest  to  them.  And  a  break 
was  made  in  the  work  of  the  school.  They  felt  that 
the  punishment  was  harsh  and  hasty,  and  out  of  time. 
It  was  several  minutes  before  quiet  was  restored  and 
all  were  breathing  easy,  and  the  current  of  study 
was  flowing  on  again. 

The  teacher  was  well  educated,  as  the  phrase  is ; 
was  thoroughly  conscientious  and  devoted,  and  be- 
■lieved  she  was  only  doing  her  duty  in  the  matter  of 
discipline. 

This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  a  half-hour  at  the 
opening  of  an  afternoon  session.  The  question  needs 
to  be  raised  ? — Was  profitable  study  possible  in  such 
circumstances  ?  Could  a  true  and  faithful  impression 
of  facts  and  principles  be  made  on  the  memory  un- 
der such  frequent  mterruptions  ?  Was  discipline,  so 
enforced,  salutary  on  the  school  ?  Was  that  teacher, 
in  any  proper  sense,  training  and  developing  the 
mental  powers  and  the  susceptibilities  of  her  pupils, 
and  helping  them  to  form  a  synmietrical  character  ? 

R,  I,  Schoolmaster. 


There  is  a  superstition  still  prevailing  that  the 
teacher  is  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  his  pupils, 
whenever  or  wherever  performed — ^responsible  for 
the  way  in  which  they  play  hopscotch  on  Saturday, 
or  recite  catechism  on  Sunday.  The  home,  the  church, 
the  school,  are  the  three  branches  of  child  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  not  well  for  one  to  encroach  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  other.  A  bad  parent's 
authority  will  be  respected  by  the  child  when  a  well- 
meaning  but  injudicious  teacher's  intermeddling 
would  be  rejected  with  scorn.  When  teachers  learn 
that  Ihey  cannot  do  everything,  they  will  accomplish 
more  than  they  do  now.  A  child  hU  an  inexpressible 
admiration  of  a  teacher  who  can  mind  his  own 
business ;  and  if  a  teacher  wants  to  befool  and  belit- 
tle himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils,  he  can  do  so  by 
attempting  to  arbitrate  in  neighborhood  disputes,  in 
Sabbath- school  differences,  and  to  act  the  part  of  high 
joint  commissioner  in  all  the  difficulties  growing  out 
of  the  swopping  of  jack-knives.— C^Vtf^  Teacher, 

No  Time  for  Singing. — ^A  hint  worth  remember- 
ing is  given  by  the  Minnesota  Teacher^  thus :  "  We 
occasionally  bear  teachers  complain  that  they  can 
find  no  time  sufficient  for   giving  general  school 
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exercises,  such  as  language  lessons,  lessons  in  natu- 
ral science,  singing,  etc.,  etc.  Their  pupils  are  back- 
ward, and  must  spend  their  time  upon  the  ordinary 
lessons  of  the  text-books.  So  they  work  on  consci- 
entiously with  satisfactorily  thorough  progress  in  (heir 
school.  They  wonder,  too,  that  their  neighbor  has 
taken  a  more  backward  school,  given  lessons  in  lan- 
guage, lessons  upon  plants,  animals  and  inorganic 
things,  and,  to  crown  all,  brought  about  a  good  un- 
derstanding  of  arithmetic,  geography,  reading  and 
writing.  It  was  the  spirit  which  led  the  successful 
teacher  to  adopt  language  lessons,  object  lessons  and 
composition  writing,  which  found  its  way  into  her 
pupils  and  bore  down  all  obstacles.*' 

Children,  good,  bad.  and  indifferent,  like  teach- 
ers who  make  them  study  their  lessons  and  behave 
themselves.  When  a  new  teacher  appears  before 
them,  they  try  him ;  not  because  they  bear  him  anv 
ill-will,  but  simply  to  find  out  what  he  is  made  of. 
It  is  the  love  of  investigation  bom  in  the  mind  which 
impels  them  to  all  the  villainies  they  practice  upon 
new  teachers.  If  the  teacher  is  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, the  pupils  are  suppressed  and  satisfied ;  if  he 
is  weak  and  unreasonable,  they  are  jubilant  and  dis- 
gusted,— Chicago  Teacher^ 


It  is  not  that  children  memorize  too  much,  but 
that  they  do  not  enough  of  better  work.  The  great 
fault  with  teachers  is  in  listening  passively  to  what 
the  pupils  say,  and  never  finding  out*  what  they  know. 
It  is  one  thing  to  teach  and  another  to  make  children 
learn.  Glibness  of  recitation  is  not  desirable.  It 
indicates  a  mechanical  memory.  The  shallowest 
rattle-brain  has  the  most  active  tongue. 


Obituary, 


GEORGE  W.  LLOYD. 

George  W.  Lloyd  died  at  Thompsontown,  Juni- 
ata  county,  on  Thursday,  April  23d,  aged  53  years. 
Mr.  Lloyd's  health  had  been  poor  fur  a  long  time. 
He  was  of  Quaker  descent,  and  was  born  in  Chester 
county,  Pa.  When  quite  young  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  this  county.  He  received  a  limited  eda- 
cation,  learned  the  wagon-maker's  trade,  and  work- 
ed at  it  until  he  received  an  injury  that  disabled  him 
so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  occupa- 
tion. He  resolved  to  teach,  applied  himself  to 
study,  acquired  a  good  education,  became  skillful 
and  thorough  in  the  practice  of  teaching,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  profession  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  was  elected  County  Superintendent  of  Juni- 
ata county,  in  May,  1866,  and  was  re-elected  in  May, 
1869.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  faith* 
fully  and  efficiently.  In  him  the  teachers  had  a  firm 
friend,  an  able  instructor  and  adviser,  and  the  cause 
of  education  a  zealous  advocate.  He  was  never 
married.  He  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Lu- 
theran church,  a  very  decided  friend  of  the  temper- 
ance cause,  and  an  honored  member  of  the  Masonic 
and  Odd  Fellow  fraternities.  His  was  a  well-spent, 
useful  and  exemplary  life. 

**  Life's  duty  don«,  as  sinks  the  clay. 
Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  flies ; 
While  heaven  and  earth  combine  to  say, 

*  How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies !' " 

D.  E.R. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,  ^ 
Harrisrurg,  June,  1874.     / 

WE  are  authorized  by  Prof  Curry  to 
make  the  following  statement : 
Dept.  State  Supt.  Curry  will  devote  his 
whole  time  this  fall  and  winter  to  institute 
work.  Parties  wishing  to  secure  his  serv- 
ices should  put  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  him  at  once,  as  he  is  now  pre- 
pared to  make  a  separate  arrangement  for 
every  week  from  August,  1874,  till  April, 
1875,  excepting  only  the  week  intervening 
between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  Mr. 
Curry's  plan  is  to  spend  at  every  institute 
which  he  attends  at  least  three  days,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  giving  regular  instruction 
during  the  day  sessions,  and  lecturing  each 
evening,  if  desired,  thus  saving  the  institute 
from  the  expense  of  employing  more  than 
one  other  instructor,  unless  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  superintendent  to  do  so.  Of  course 
Mr.  Curry's  institute  labors  will  be  given 
gratuitously,   but,    inasmuch    as    the  new 


Constitution  precludes  the  use  of  railroad 
passes,  and  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
Legislature  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  his 
official  traveling  expenses  outside  of  his 
institute  appointments,  it  is  expected  that 
each  institute  which  he  attends  will  defray 
the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  him  in 
attending  the  same.  It  is  suggested  that  each 
superintendent  wishing  aid  should  fix  upon  a 
week  for  his  institute,  and  make  his  applica- 
tion early,  as  most  of  the  appointments  for 
last  year  were  made  months  in  advance,  and, 
doubtlesss,the  same  thing  will  occur  this  year; 
and  when  all  the  institutes  of  the  State  are 
crowded  into  a  few  months,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Department  to  help  ihem  all,  and 
hence  the  only  practicable  rule  that  can  be 
adopted  is  **  first  come,  first  served."  When 
several  parties  apply  at  the  same  time  for 
assistance  for  the  same  week,  preference 
will  be  given  to  those  which  had  no  help 
from  the  Department  last  year. 

For  further  particulars  address  Prof.  R. 
Curry,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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POSTAGE. 

For  several  years  past,  the  Department  has 
paid  the  postage  of  all  official  communica- 
tions coming  to  it  from  Superintendents. 
It  is  much  regretted  that  the  conditions  of 
the  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  recent  session  render  this  im- 
possible for  the  present  year.  The  usual 
hills  therefore  need  not  be  forwarded. 


-♦-• 


TEXT  BOOK  BILL. 


LAST  month  we  published  the  Text  Book 
Bill  as  it  passed  second  reading  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  subsequently  amended  in 
that  lx)dy,  passed  finally,  and  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it  was 
again  amended  and  defeated  by  a  vote  of  20 
ayes  to  58  noes,  a  large  number  of  members 
being  absent  or  not  voting.  In  order 
that  all  the  friends  of  education  in  this  State, 
especially  school  directors,  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  exact  nature  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  in^its  different  stages, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  enact  into  a  law, 
we  give  below  its  text  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  as  amended  and  defeated  in  the 
House.  It  should  be  stated  that  while  the 
bill  was  pending  in  the  House  numerous 
amendments  were  offered,  some  in  earnest 
and  others  in  burlesque,  of  which  we  have 
taken  no  account.  Let  no  one  fail  to 
observe  that  the  House  bill,  as  amended  by 
its  friends,  is  almost  the  same  in  substance 
as  the  Senate  bill  published  last  month, 
before  the  adoption  of  the  amendments. 
The  object^  evidently ,  was  to  throw  out  at 
once  •all  books  now  in  vsey  and  compel  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  series  agreed  upon 
by  the  commission, 

BILL  AS  IT  PASSED    THE  SENATE. 
[Amendmen:s  In  Italics,    Omitted,  in  bnu:ket8.] 

Sbc.  X.  Bt  it  enacted  by  tfu  Senate  and  Haute  of  Repreeen- 
ttUives  o/the  CommonweeUth  qf  Pennevlvania,  in  General  As- 
Membiy  met,  ami  it  is  hereby  enacted  ly  the  authority  ^  the 
smmef  l*hac  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  four  discreet  and  intelligent  citi> 
tern,  no  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  he  o/the  same  Political 
J^rij.  who,  togetho-  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  shall  constitute  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of^exam- 
inlng  and  selecting  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  common  schools 
of  this  State,  and  whose  term  qfojjice  shall  be  Jive  years. 

Sic.  a.  The  said  commission  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Harris- 
burg  on  a  day  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  and  shall  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  num- 
ber president  and  another  as  secretaiy. 

Sbc  3.  The  said  commission,  after  a  thorough  and  careful 
examination  of  the  different  text-books  used  in  the  common 
schools  in  this  Commonwealth,  or  prepared  and  offered  for  use 
by  authors  or  publishers,  shall  select  and  agree  upon  series  of 
text-books  for  the  use  of^  the  common  schools  throughout  the 
State,  said  series  to  include  every  branch  of  study  authorized 
to  be  taught  in  any  public  school  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
conniMion  shall  agree  upon  each  work  of  the  school  series 
separately  and  upon  its  own  merits,  and  no  book  shall  be  held 
to  be  chosen  which  fails  to  receive  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
coouatssioo,  aaet  no  booh  qf  a  sectarian  character  shall  be 


chosen.  Prot/idedt  That,  If  the  commission  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  or  approve  of  any  particular  part  of  the  series,  from. 
books  already  published,  they  shall  prepare  books  to  complete 
the  series. 

Sbc.  4.  Before  completing  the  selection  of  text-Sooks,  the 
commission  shall  ascertain  at  what  price  the  copyrights  ot  the 
various  publications  can  be  obtained  for  the  State  of  PennsyU 
vania  ;  also,  at  what  price  responsible  publishing  houses  would 
undertake  to  supply  tne  demand  of  the  various  public  schools 
of  the  State,  without  the  purchase  of  copyright,  K>r  the  term  of 
five  years,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Governor,  together  with 
a  concise  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  commission  for  his 
approval. 

SBC.  5 .  If  the  Governor,  in  conjunction  witn  the  said  com- 
mission, shall  deem  it  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth,  thev  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  the 
copyright  or  copyrignta  of  such  text-books  as  agiced  upon,  for 
the  use  of  the  State,  and  when  the'same  is  secoivd  they  stiadl  be 
subject  to  use  by  any  and  all  publishers  within  the  Common- 
wealth desiring  the  same,  subject  however  to  such  regulations 
and  limitations  as  the  said  commision  may  prescribe.  Pravi- 
drd,  That,  in  the  event  of  non-purchase  of  copyright  as  afore- 
said, it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  publishers  or  others  to  charge 
and  collect  a  greater  sum  per  book  than  that  set  forth  to  the 
commission  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  series,  without 
however  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  commission  aforesaid 
thereto.  And  provided  further.  That  no  such  purchase  shall 
be  ntade,  nor  shall  any  uniform  series  of  text-books  go  into 
use  in  said  schools,  unless  the  retail  prices  thereof  shall  be  at 
least  fifty  ^er  centum  less  them  the  present  retail  price  of 
school  books  of  the  same  size,  character,  and  description  now 
in  use  in  the  schools  of  this  State, 

Sbc  6.  The  uniform  series  of  text-books  agreed  upon  by  the 
Governor  and  commission  shjUl  be  adopted  by  the  boards  or 
school  directors  of  the  several  school  districts ,  if  they  make 
any  chanfit  in  the  seriee  ^text-books  now  adopied  and  in  use 
in  their  respective  districts,  and  shall  continue  in  use  tn  such 
districts  until  the  first  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty :  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion IS  herebv  authorized  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  provision. 

Sbc  7.  The  said  commissioners  shall  receive,  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  day  for  each 
and  every  dav  while  employed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
enjoined  by  this  act.  Provided,  That  the  total  compensation 
of  each  commissioner  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  doUara 
per  annum. 


BILL  AS  AMENDED  .IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Sec.  z.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho%ue  qf  R^resenta- 
lives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  tn  General  As' 
sembly  met,  and  it  is  herebv  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  appoint,  four  discreet  and  intelligent  citi- 
zens, no  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
Sarty,  who,  together  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
chools,  shall  constitute  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining and  selecting  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  common  schools 
of  this  State,  and  whose  term  of  ofVioe  shall  be  five  years. 

Sec,  2,  The  said  commission  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Har- 
riftburg  on  a  day  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eig^t  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  and  shall  organize  by  electing  one  of  their 
number  as  president  and  another  as  secretary. 

Stc.  3.  1  he  said  commission,  after  a  thorough  and  careful 
examination  of  the  different  text-books  used  in  the  common 
schools  in  this  Commonwealth,  or  prepared  and  offered  for  use 
by  authors  or  publishers,  shall  select  and  agree  upon  series  of 
text-books  for  tne  use  of  the  common  schools  throughout  the 
State,  said  series  to  include  every  branch  of  study  authorized 
to  be  taught  in  every  public  school  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
commission  shall  agree  upon  each  work  of  the  school  series 
separately  and  upon  its  own  merits,  and  no  book  shall  be  held 
to  be  chosen  which  fails  to  receive  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
commission,  and  no  book  of  a  sectarian  character  shall  be 
chosen.  Provided:  That,  if  the  commission  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  or  approve  of  any  particular  part  of  the  series  from 
boolu  already  puokshed,  they  shall  prepare  books  to  complete 
the  series.  ■ 

Sec,  4.  Before  completing  the  selection  of  text-books,  the 
commission  shall  ascertain  at  what  price  the  copyrights  of  the 
various  publications  can  be  obtained  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  also,  at  what  price  responsible  publishing  houses  would 
undertake  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  various  public  schools 
of  the  State,  without  the  purchase  of  copyright,  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Governor,  together  with 
a  oonci«e  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  commission  for  his 
approval. 

Sec^  5.  If  the  Govenx>r,  In  conjunction  with  the  said  commis- 
sion, shall  deem  it  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth,  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  purchase  the 
copyright  or  copyrights  of  suub  text-books  as  agreed  upon,  for 
the  use  of  the  State,  and  when  the  same  is  secured  they  shall 
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be  sulijeet  to  use  by  uny  and  all  puUishen  within  the  Com- 
monwealth desiring  the  same,  subject  however  to  such  regula- 
tions and  limitations  as  the  said  commission  may  prescribe. 
Fravided:  That,  in  the  event  of  non-purchase  of  copyright  as 
afortsaid^  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  publishers  or  others  to 
chatge  and  collect  a  greater  sum  per  book  than  that  set  forth  to 
the  commission  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  series  without 
[however]  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  commission  aibre- 
%axd  thtiTtto.  A«d  ^ovided  Jurtker :  That  no  such  purchase 
shall  be  made,  nor  shall  any  uniform  series  of  text-books  go 
into  use  in  the  said  schools,  unless  the  retail  prices  thereof  to 
tckool  boards  tifko  are  Jureby  atUKorimed  to  contract  for  the 
samoy  shall  be  at  least  /orty  [fifty]  per  centum  less  than  the 
present  retail  price  of  school  books  of  the  same  site,  character, 
and  description  now  in  use  in  the  schools  of  this  State.  Pro- 
vidfd:  Toot  the  books  recommendod  by  said  commisnon  shall 
ko  oqual  in  point  qf  sxcelUnct  in  mocAamical  oxecntion  to 
Handard  teriet  now  in  mss. 

Sec,  6.  The  uniform  series  of  text-bookft  agreed  upon  by  the 
Governor  and  commission  shaH  be  adopted  by  the  boards  of 
scho<d  directors  of  the  several  s..hool  districts,  [if  they 
make  any  change  in  the  series  of  text-books  now  adopted  and 
in  use  in  their  respective  districts,]  and  shall  continue  in  use 
in  such  districts  until  the  first  day  of  September,  one  thou- 
sand e^ht  hundred  and  eighty,  and  the  Department  of 
PuUic  Instruction  and  this  commission  is  hereby  authorized 
to  take  proper  measures  for  the  enforcement  of  this  provision. 
Provided:  That  n^un  a  seru*  ^school hook*  have  been  adopt' 
edand  are  nontjn  use  in  tutysenooldutrict  according  to  act  ^ 
twenty-sixth  May.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy ' 
one,  thit  section  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  tinu  limited 
for  use  of  such  books  by  said  act  shall  have  expired 

See.  7.  The  said  commissioners  shall  receive  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  day  for  each 
and  every  day  while  employed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  en- 
joined by  this  act.  Provided  :  That  the  total  compensation  of 
each  commissioner  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollan  per 
'  annum. 


RIGHTS  OF  TEACHERS. 


SUSPENSION  OF  PUPILS  FRQM  SCHOOL. 


THE  following,  from  the  Official  Depart- 
ment of  the  School  Journal  for  July, 
1872,  shows  the  answer  the  present  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  then  gave 
to  the  question,  "  Have  teachers  a  right  to 
suspend  pupils  from  school?'' 

'*  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment on  the  question  of  suspending  or 
expelling  pupils  from  school,  no  decision 
was  ever  rendered  by  the  present  State  Su- 
perintendent to  the  effect  that  a  teacher,  of 
himself,  has  a  right  to  expel  a  pupil  from 
school,  that  is,  to  send  him  away  altogether. 
Neither  has  he  held  at  any  time  that  a 
teacher  has  a  right,  under  our  laws,  of  his 
own  accord,  to  permanently  suspend  a  pupil 
from  school,  which  would  bejthe  same  thing 
as  expelling  him.  What  he  has  held  and 
what  he  now  holds,  on  this  subject,  is  that 
a  teacher  may  suspend  a  pupil,  whom  he  is 
unable  to  control  by  other  suitable  means  in 
the  school- room^  from  school  until  the  proper 
board  of  directors  can  be  called  to  act  upon 
the  case, 

"With  regard  to  the  ground  of  this  decis- 
ion. There  is  no  statute  law  giving  the 
teacher  power  to  compel  a  pupil  to  stand 
by  his  side,  to  remain  after  school,  or  to  in- 
flict upon  him  corporal  or  any  other  kind  of 
punishment.    A  teacher  keeps  order  by  vir- 


tue of  his  position*.  He  is  in  the  place  of 
the  parent  and  has  a  parent's  authority. 
Without  power  to  enforce  his  commands, 
chaos  would  reign  in  the  school. 

**  Now,  it  sometimes  happens  that  order 
cannot  be  secured,  or  the  work  of  the 
school  go  on,  without  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  a  pupil.  For  example,  a  delicate 
lady  teacher  may  have  in  her  school  a  large, 
badly-disposed  boy,  who  refuses  to  obey 
her  commands.  She  has  not  the  physical 
strength  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  The  direc- 
tors live  at  a  distance,  and  it  may  take  days 
to  bring  them  together  to  act  upon  the  case. 
What  more  judicious  course  can  the  teacher 
pursue  than  to  temporarily  suspend  the  boy? 
She  must  either  do  this  or  allow  her  schoo 
to  be  broken  up,  and  she  cannot  hesitate 
long  which  alternative  to  choose.  That,  in 
such  a  case,  a  teacher  has  a  right  to  suspend 
a  pupil,  does  not  admit  of  question.  This 
Department  under  it«  present  head  has 
made  several  decisions  which  have  been 
tested  before  the  county  courts,  and  one 
which  was  carried  up  for  adjudication  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  No  one  of  its  decm(m 
has  ever  been  reversed,  and  it  has  not  the 
slightest  fear  but  that  its  doctrine  upon  the 
subject  of  the  right  of  teachers  to  suspend 
pupils  would  be  sustained  by  every  judge 
in  the  Commonwealth." 

Recently,  the  question  of  the  teacher's 
right  to  suspend  pupils  came  before  Jndge 
Vincent,  of  Erie  county,  and  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  laying  the  full  text  of  his  able  charge 
before  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  State.  It  fully  susta^s  the  position  as- 
assumed  by  the  Superintendent  of  schools 
as  above  presented.  The  case  was  that  of 
Flora  R.  Keeler,  by  her  next  friend,  Albert 
Keeler,  vs.  C.  J.  Swift.  The  plaintiff,  a 
girl  of  12,  was  suspended  or  expelled  from 
school,  because  of  unpunctual  attendance 
and  failure  to  bring  proper  excuses  for  tardi- 
ness or  non-attendance,  and  brought  suit 
against  the  teacher  for  damages.  Th^ 
points  raised  are  of  much  interest  to  parents, 
pupils,  teachers,  and  school  directors 
throughout  the  State. 

CHARGE  OF  JUDGE  VINCENT. 
Our  common  school  laws  intend  that  every  child 
in  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one, 
shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  comnvon  schools  in  the 
proper  district,  whether  their  parents  are  able  to  pay 
taxes  or  not.  This  privilege  is  a  great  and  valuable 
one ',  important  to  parents  and  children ;  imp&rtant 
to  the  public,  and  invaluable  as  a  means  of  fitting  oar 
people  for  the  high  and  responsible  duties  imposed 
upon  every  citizen  by  our  form  of  government.  No 
child  ought  to  be.  nor  can  it  be  legally,  excluded  froa 
these  high  privileges  on  light  or  frivolous  grounds* 
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or  to  gratify  the  caprice  or  malice  of  nny  one,  be  he 
teacher  or  director.  But  to  entitle  the  child  to  the 
enjoyment  of  these  privifeges,  it  is  necessary  that  each 
and  every  one  of  them  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
such  general  rules  as  the  directors  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts see  fit  to  prescribe,  and  also  such  other  rules  not 
inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  th^  general  rules 
prescribed  by  the  directors,  as  the  teacher  in  each 
school  shall  deem  necessary  for  its  proper  govern  - 
ment.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  make  a 
rule  that  requires  each  pupil^  not  pre^^ent  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  school,  to  furnish  a 
written  excuse,  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  for 
such  absence.  The  General  Superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  state  has  decided  that  such  a  rule 
is  reasonable  and  proper ;  and  for  all  the  purposes 
of  this  case  we  must  and  will  so  consider  it. 

If  the  rule  requires  the  written  excuse  to  be  signed 
by  a  parent  or  guardian,  the  teacher  may  refuse  to 
accept  ity  unless  so  signed ;  r.or  will  the  fact  that  he 
has  relaxed  this  rule  for  one  pupil  compel  him  to 
relax  it  for  another;  for  there  may  be  circumstances 
that  would  make  his  action  in  one  case  perfectly 
proper,  that  would  not  apply  to  the  other.  But  the 
teacher  ought  not  to  be  guided  by  an  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable caprice,  calculated,  and  indeed  very  likely, 
to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  a  feeling  that 
the  teacher  was  unjust  in  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties, for  the  effect  would  naturally  be  to  engender  a 
spirit  of  anger  and  consequent  insubordination,  de- 
structive of  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  The  23d 
art.  6th  sec.  of  act  of  1854,  gives  the  directors  power 
to  suspend  or  expel  a  refractory  scholar,  on  full  ex- 
amination and  hearing ;  but  this,  in  our  opinion,  has 
reference  to  a  fixed  period  of  suspension,  or  an  unqual* 
ified  expulsion. 

The  act  of  assembly  does  not  invest  the  teacher 
with  the  power  either  of  suspension  or  expulsion  in 
the  sense  that  it  gives  it  to  the  directors,  but  if  a 
teacher  may  not  punish  by  temporary  exclusion  a 
refractory  pupil,  until  he  will  agree  to  obey  necessary 
and  wholesome  rules,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
result  might  be  the  total  destruction  of  all  order,  and 
of  course  of  all  usefulness  in  the  school.  A  scholar 
might  use  defiant,  profane,  and  indecent  language  in 
school,  and  refuse  to  desist,  and  if  he  could  not  be 
temporarily  excluded,  but  must  await  the  result  of  a 
formal  complaint  to  the  Board  and  its  action  thereon, 
he  could  remain  in  school  poboning  the  ears  and 
minds  of  the  other  pupils  for  days  before  he  could  be 
removed  and  the  teacher  be  helpless  before  him.  This 
is  an  absurd  case,  perhaps,  but  it  proves  that  the  rule 
requiring  all  suspensions  or  expulsions  to  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  cannot  be  made  inflexible. 

In  school  the  teacher  must  be  something  of  an 
autocrat,  his  will  to  a  certain  extent  must  be  3ie  law, 
and  especially  has  he  a  right  to  require  that  his  rea* 
ionable  orders  shall  be  implicitly  obeyed.  If  a  pupil 
may  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  what  rules  he  will 
obey  and  what  he  may  resist,  discipline  and  order 
could  not  be  maintained  for  a  week ;  and  if  a  pupil 
absolutely  refuses  a  rightfu)  order  of  the  teacher,  i* 
our  opinion  the  teacher  has  a  right  to  say  "*  You  can^ 
not  have  the  privilege  of  attending  this  school  until 
you  obey  this  order ;  when  you  are  ready  to  obey,  the 
dooru  open  for  yoxx  to  re-enter."  In  such  a  case  the 
teacher  does  not  in  fact  exclude  the  pupil ;  the  exclu- 
sion is  as  much  the  act  of  the  pupil  as  of  the  teachcc. 

It  is.  in  fact,  but  a  contest  between  lawful  author- 
ity and  unlawful  reslstence  to  lawful  authority,  and 
tinder  such  circumstances  lawful  authority  shcnild 


always  be  sustained  by  courts  and  juries.  If  part  of 
the  education  our  children  receive  in  our  schools  be 
that  they  may  set  themselves  above  the  authority  of 
their  teachen,  how  can  we  expect  that  when  they 
reach  the  age  that  gives  them  a  right,  and  even 
makes  it  a  duty,  to  participate  in  public  affdirs  and 
become  actors  in  social  and  political  life,  they  will 
be  good  and  law-abiding  atizens  ?  *'  Just  as  the 
twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines/'  and  if  our  moral  line- 
aments are  distorted  in  youth  they  will  scarcely 
be  comely  in  maturer  age. 

If  the  rules  prescribed  bv  a  teacher  for  his  school 
be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  become 
binding,  even  if  at  first  in  excess  of  his  power,  and  if 
on  complaint  made  to  the  Board  in  relation  to  the 
mode  of  enforcing  them,  both  parties  appear  before 
it  and  make  their  statements,  it  is  an  examination  and 
hearing  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  if  the 
sentence  of  the  teacher  is  ratified  by  the  directors  so 
assembled,  the  expulsion,  even  if  it  were  absolute, 
would  be  the  act  of  the  directors  and  not  of  the 
teacher.  If  the  teacher  is  notified  by  the  directors 
during  the  examination  of  the  case  that  if  he  does  not 
enforce  his  rule  he  will  be  discharged,  it  would  be 
laying  down  hard  lines  for  him,  if  his  obedience  to 
their  order  must  make  him  liable  to  a  suit  for  mali- 
cious exclusion.  If  he  disobeys  his  superiors  he  loses 
his  place ;  if  he  obeys  them  he  loses  his  money.  The 
law  lays  down  no  such  hard  alternatives  for  him. 
But  even  the  action  of  the  directors,  if  you  believe 
their  testitnony,  did  not  exclude  the  plaintiff  from  the 
school,  unless  we  decide  that  enforcing  a  lawful  and 
reasonable  rule  is  exclusion.  The  plaintiff,  accord- 
ing to  their  testimony,  was  offered  the  full  privilege 
of  the  school  upon  the  single  condition  that  she  con- 
form to  the  rules,  and  this  her  father  absolutely  re- 
fused to  permit  her  to  do;  and  when,  after  the 
holiday  recess,  the  school  was  resumed,  she  again 
presented  herself  without  an  attempt,  and  apparently 
without  an  intention  to  do  so.  The  original  offence 
still  remained,  and  her  father  and  herself  seemed  de- 
termined that  lawful  authority  should  give  way  to  his 
obstinate  objection  to  making  a  written  excuse  for  her 
disobedience.  It  was  but  a  small  thing  for  him  to  do, 
if  he  placed  much  value  on  the  privilege  of  which  he 
was  thus  depriving  her. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  order  of  the  directors  was 
still  binding  upon  the  defendant,  and  he  was  as  much 
bound  to  obey  it  as  if  the  plaintiff  had  returned  the 
next  day  after  the  meeting  of  the  Board ;  and,  unless, 
therefore,  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  the  act  of 
the  defendant  was  not  done  from  an  honest  desire  to 
do  his  duty  and  obey  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  but 
from  a  malicious  desire  to  injure  the  l)laintiff,  he  has 
not  violated  any  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  law. 

If  his  acts  wertf  malicious ;  that  is,  not  from  a  de- 
sire to  enforce  proper  order  in  his  school,  but  to 
gratify  an  ill  feeling  towards  the  plaintiff,  she  is  en- 
titled to  recover  such  damages  as.  under  the  evi- 
dence, yon  think  she  has  sustainea,  having  due  re- 
gard to  her  age  and  circumstances,  and  the  value  her 
father  himself,  by  his  acts,  has  seemed  to  put  upon  it, 
in  refusing  even  to  write  a  line  and  sign  it  to  restore 
her  to  the  school.  If  the  plaintiff's  acts  were  mali- 
cious, yon  may  give  damages  .beyond  mere  compen- 
sation, as  a  punishment  to  him  for  his  malice,  it  his 
act  was  only  unlawful,  and  not  malicious,  you  can 
only  give  compensating  damages ;  and  in  ascertiin- 
ing  them  yon  must  be  guided  by  reason  and  discre- 
iion,  and  not  by  sentiment* 

Tlie  jury  found  for  the  defendant. 
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The  Heroic. — ^Thc  ordinary  events  of  life  are  not 
strong  enough  to  move  the  whole  man ;  its  deeper 
and  more  passionate  moments  show  us  what  we  really 
are.  There  is  that  within  us  which  comes  forth  only 
upon  some  strong  exterior  call.  This  is  the  true  use  of 
the  heroic,* of  a  life  transcending  life's  ordinary  possi- 
bilities. Such  a  life  is  a  direct  call  upon  the  soul, 
saying,  '* Friend,  come  up  higher;"  and  the  heart 
recognizes  its  voice,  and  exults  in  it,  claims  it  as  the 
voice  of  kindred  risen  to  a  more  exalted  sphere.    It  is 


like  air  from  a  mountain  summit,  where  we  could  not 
live,  and  yet  which  seems  our  native  air  and  braces 
us  in  every  nerve.  Deeds  of  heroic  daring,  of  sub- 
lime '  self-devotion,  how  they  stir  our  hearts,  often 
torpid  in  response  to  the  ordinary  appeals  of  duty  and 
reason !  In  teaching,  we  trust  too  much  to  mere  intel- 
ligence, forgetting  that  there  are  many  gateways  into 
the  soul,  and  that  feeling  bursts  through  them  all. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  vast  region,  the  finest  and  purest  in 
our  nature,  that  can  be  reached  only  through  sensation. 


THE  WATCH  ON  THE  RHINE. 


E  Words  \if  Max  Beaatm— bomm. 

•         ( 0«rauuii  Patrlotle  Brag.)  Maaio  by  Gaxl  Wilksui. 


r     A     voice  resounds  like  thun  •  der  peal,  'Mid  dash-ing  wave  and  clang    of  steel;  "The 
I   Es    braust  ein  Ruf    wit  Don  -  ner-hall,  Wie  Schwertge  -  klirr  und  Wo      gen-praU:Zum 
{  They  stand    a  bun  •  dred  thou  -  sand  strong,  Quick  to    a  -  venge  their  country's  wrong;  With_ 
\  Dutch  Hun-dert'taU' send tucki     ts  uhneU^  UndAl-  ler     Au  -gen  blit  •   zenAell;  Der  " 


1,1  tVi'ii'i^^nn 


zs 


I  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German 


*  I  5  !  STlt*-'  ^~^    ti>^  'T-^      ' 


2, 


Rhine  1    Who  guards  to-day      my  stream    di  -vine?" 

RAHn,  aum  Rknn,  turn  deutschen  Rhein  /  Wer   VfiU  des  Stro  -  tnes  Hu    -   ter     sein  t 

f     fil  -    ial    love  Uieir  bo-soms  swell;    They'll  guard  the  sa  -  cred  land  •  mark    well. 

I  Deut '  sekcy  bie-der,  fromm  undstark^         Be  -  ichutst  die  heiV  -  ge  Lan  •  des  '  mark. 


}^ytiU. 


Dear  Fa  -  therland  I  no  dan  -  ger  thine,  Dear  Father-  land  I  no  dan  •  ger  thine;   Firm  stand  thy 
Lieb    Va  -  derland,  magsi  ru-hig  sein^  Lieb  Va  •  derland^  magst  ru-higsein;  Fest  steht  und 


sons    to  watch,  to  watch  the  Rhine,    Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch,  to  watch  the  Rhine. 
treu  die  Wacht^  die  Wacht  am  Rhine  /  Fest  steht  und  treu  die  Wacht^  die  Wacht  am  Rhine  f 


3.  While  flows  one  drop  of  German  bloody 
Or  sword  remains  to  guard  thy  flood. 
While  rifle  rests  in  patriot's  hand, 
No  foe  shall  tread  thy  sacred  strand  \^Cho» 

3.  So  iang^  ein  Tropfen  Blut  noch  giuht^ 
Noch  eine  Faust  den  Degen  Mieht,  * 

Und  noch  ein  Arm  die  Buchse  spannt, 
Betritt  kein  Feind  hier  deinen  Strand^^^CtkO, 


4.  Our  oaih  resounds,  the  river  flows, 
In  golden  light  our  banner  glows. 
Our  hearts  will  guard  thy  stream  divine. 
The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  Uie  German  KbintUCho. 

4.  Der  Schwur  erschallt,  die  Woge  rinnt^ 
Die  Fahnenflattem  hoch  im  Wind: 
Am  Rhein,  am  Rhein,  am  deutschen  Rhnn% 
Wir  alie  woUen  Huter  sein  /— 'Cho. 
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Miscellany. 


POTOSI,  in  Bolivia,  is  the  highest  city  in  the 
world,  being  at  an  elevation  of  13,350  feet,  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  summits  of  many  of 
the  Alpine  mountain  giants,  and  only  360  feet  below 
the  topmost  peak  of  the  icy  Jungfrau  itself.  This  is 
1  tolerably  lofty  altitude  for  a  city ;  but  then  Potosi  is 
die  metropolis  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the 
neighboring  Cerra  (Sierra,  or  high  ridge. )  de  Potosi, 
at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  of 
greater  height  than  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc;  so  that 
'  the  abundsmce  of  the  precious  metals,  we  may  sup* 
pose,  compensates  the  30,000  inhabitants  (about  half 
^  of  whom  are  of  the  native  races)  for  the  rarity  of  the 
air,  the  rapid  alterations  of  climate,  which  presents 
the  characteristics  of  the  four -seasons  every  twenty- 
^our  hours,  and  the  rugged  barrenness  of  the  sur« 
rounding  districts. 

The  Happiest  Period. — I  am  sure  there  is  only 
one  answer.     It  is  now.     If  I  am  doing  my  duty,  to- 
day is  the  best  day  I  have  ever  had.     Yesterday  nad 
a  happiness  of  its  own,  and  up  to  this  morning  it  was 
the  best  day  of  all.     I  would  not,  however,  live  it 
over  again.     I  string  it,  as  a  new  bead,  on  the  chap- 
i    let  of  praise,  and  turn  to  the  better  work  and  the 
:   higher  thoughts  of  this    present  time.    Of  all  the 
'   many  days  of  my  life,  give  me  to-day.   This  should  be 
our  feeling  always,  from  the  cradle  to  the  hour  when 
we  are  called  to  come  up  higher.    Childhood  is  best 
for  children,  manhood  is  best  for  men,  and  old  age 
i   for  the  silver-haired.     We  will  join  in  a  chorus  of 
'   common    thanksgiving   to    God,  and  when    asked 
''Which  is  the  happiest  period?**  we  will  truly  say- 
childhood,  manhocMi  and  old  age  alike. —  *  O  Father, 
I  it  is  now." — Hepwortk. 

\  Injured  by  Study. — ^The  school  teachers  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
over-study  does  not  injure  children,  but  that  late 
houis,  badly-ventilated  rooms,and  evil  habits  do.  This 
is  especially  true  of  girls.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  is 
\  injured  by  study.  Idleness  and  unhygienic  habits 
i  are  the  true  source  of  ill-health  among  school  girls. 
Their  emotional  natures  are  stimulated  by  sensational 
novels.  Unwholesome  diet  and  the  dissipations  of 
htte  hours  have  also  their  share  in  bringing  about  the 
disastrous  results  which  are  attributed  to  over-exer- 
cise of  the  brain.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that 
girls  are  injured  by  study,  that,  were  their  studies  so 
increased  that  they  would  have  no  time  for  idleness, 
the  result  would  be  a  decided  improvement  in  health. 

The  way  they  reproduce  in  Pkris  their  birth,  death 
and  marrii^e  registers,  burned  in  the  palace  of  justice 
during  the  Commune,  is  curious  enough.  They  re- 
main in  their  original  shape,  but  charred  completely. 
The  back  is  cut  off,  the  mass  wetted  and  exposed  to 
the  mouth  of  a  stove.  The  water  evaporating  raises 
the  sheets,  and  the  writing  stands  out  in  shining  black 
upon  dull  black,  like  the  silken  flowers  on  velvet 
brocade.  It  is  easily  deciphered  and  copied  with  a 
note  stating  that  it  is  reproduced  from  the  carbonized 
original. 

Says  the  Danbury  News :  "  Mr.  Etberidge  has 
put  up  a  handsome  monument  on  his  lot  in  the  Slaw- 
son  Cemetery.  He  has  his  name  and  birth  on  its  face, 
and  beneath  the  space  left  for  the  death  is  this  beauti- 
ful but  somewhat  premature  observation  :  "  None 
knew  him  but  to  love  him." 


Among  the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Michigan 
Legislature,  to  be  ratified  or  rejected  by  the  people, 
are  the  following  clauses  affecting  women :  A  wo- 
man's private  property  shall  remain  hers  after  mar- 
riage. Any  property  she  acquires  after  marriage  shall 
also  be  hers  entirely.  Her  husband  shall  not  be  liable 
for  her  debts  before  marrirge,  nor  for  those  contracted 
by  her  in  relation  to  her  sole  property  after  marriage. 
Women  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  register  of 
deeds  and  notary  public,  to  those  connected  with 
schools  and  libraries,  and  to  any  others  hereafter 
designated  by  law. 

The  Tribune  in  an  admirable  editorial  on  Agassiz, 
quotes  the  story  of  a  shrewd  agent  who  tried  vainly  to 
buy  the  great  naturalist  for  a  winter's  lecture  course : 
"  Why,  sir,  you  will  make  more  money  than  by  ten 
years  of  this  work,"  he  reasoned.  "  But  I  have  not 
the  time  to  make  money,"  said  Agassiz.  In  this 
short  sentence  is  expressed  the  whole  of  that  great 
sermon  which  Amencans  most  need. 

Bradford  county  produces  the  greatest  amount  of 
butter,  3,704,709  pounds;  Montgomery  next,  3,104,- 
748  pounds.  Washington  county  produces  the  most 
wool,  1,862,752  pounds;  Greene  is  next,  444,499 
pounds.  Lancaster  is  ahead  in  wheat,  producing 
2,077,363  bushels  annually. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is  about  to 
introduce  Bibles  in  their  passenger  coaches.  Each 
car  will  be  provided  with  four  copies  of  the  sacred 
volume.  They  will  be  placed  in  a  rack  specially 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  are  intended  for  the  use  of 
passengers. 

One  of  the  characters  in  a  work  of  George  Eliot  is 
made  to  s^y:  "It's  a  poor  work  allays  settin'  the 
dead  above  the  livin'.  We  shall  all  on  us  be  dead 
sometime,  I  reckon — ^it  'ud  be  better  if  folks  'ud  make 
much  on  us  beforehand  instid  o'  beginnin'  when  we're 
gone.  It's  but  little  good  you'll  do  a-watering  the 
last  year's  crop." 

A  young  man  from  the  country  slapped  a  big  cop- 
per cent  under  the  nose  of  the  stamp  clerk  at  the 
Troy  post  office,  the  other  day,  saying :  "  I  guess  I'll 
take  one  of  them  pastoral  cards,  mister." 

In  the  advertisement  of  a  ladies'  school  in  Wash- 
ington  references  are  given  to  several  defunct  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  but  no  information  is  given  through 
what  medium  the  references  may  be  heard  from. 

An  old  tree  recently  cut  down  in  Genesee  county, 
N.  Y.,  was,  according  to  the  count  of  its  rings,  480 
years  old. 

A  central  disciplinary  school  has  been  suggested 
in  New  York,  where  bad  boys  may  be  sent  from  other 
schools. 

It  is  said  that  the  young  Prince  Napoleon  obtained 
the  highest  number  of  marks  at  the  recent  Woolwich 
examination. 

Ohio  has  resolved  not  to  allow  women  a  place  on 
school  boards.  The  Buckeye  state  will  do  better 
when  more  highly  civilized. 

The  editor  of  the  Washington  .Star  hoi>es  (hat  when 
a  certain  other  editor,  whom  he  dislikes,  goes  to 
Europe,  it  will  be  in  a  lengthened  steamship. 

It  is  stated  that  the  population  of  New  Orleans  has 
greatly  decreased  during  the  last  two  years. 

A  South  Carolina  legislator  has  introduced  *'A 
bill  to  rejuice  the  bounding  debt  of  the  Stait." 
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The  biggest  garden  under  glass  in  the  United 
States  is  located  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  near  the  eastern 
entrance  to  Prospect  Park.  The  hot  houses  already 
built  and  filled  with  rare  exotics  cover  an  area  of  i^ 
acres,  while  it  is  contemplated  to  add  to  this  gener- 
ous space  by  roofing  in  the  rest  of  a  whole  square. 
A  mile  of  walks  lead  through  the  flowery  treasures 
of.  this  crystal- roofed  garden,  four  miles  of  steam- 
pipes  serve  to  keep  the  plants  warm,  and  10,000 
gallons  of  water  are  required  daily  to  slake  their 
thirst.  The  cost  of  this  bit  of  transplanted  tropic, 
when  completed,  will  be  about  ^1,000,000. 

The  great  bell  for  the  Cologne  Cathedral  named 
the  ''  Emperor  William,''  has  just  been  finished,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  bell  in  the  world.  It  weighs 
about  60,000  pounds,  is  eighteen  feet  high  and  four- 
teen wide,  ihe  first  moulding  of  the  bell  proved  a 
failure,  and  considerable  difficulty  has  yet  to  be  over- 
come in  transporting  the  immense  mass  from  Frank- 
enthal,  where  it  was  cast,  to  the  top  of  the  tower  of 
the  Cologne  Cathedral. 

The  blades  for  the  new  swords  ordered  for  the 
United  States  Army  have  just  been  finished  at  the 
Springfield  Armory.  They  are  perfectly  straight,  31 
inches  long,  and  handsomely  decorated  with  designs 
in  asphaltum  varnish.  The  sword  will  be  very  light, 
and  much  more  convenient  to  carry  than  those  in  use 
at  present. 

Philadelphia  is  about  to  ship  fourteen  locomotives  to 
Odessa,  Russia.  The  freight  is  ^1,200  per  locomo- 
tive. Some  years  ago  the  English  were  diagreeably 
surprisedwhen  the  Belgians  first  competed  with  them 
in  this  line  of  business,  and  this  American  venture 
will   3)likely  to  give  them  a  new  emotion. 

A  rm  of  English  shipbuilders  claim  to  have  turned 
out  the  fastest  steamer  in  the  world.  She  was  built 
for  the  Indian  Government,  for  service  on  the  Orissa 
canals.  She  is  a  small  vessel,  87  feet  iosg,  1 2  feet 
beam,  and  3  feet  9  inches  draft.  On  her  trial  trip, 
she  made  25.08  miles  per  hour  with  the  tide,  and 
24.15  miles  per  hour  against  tide. 

Senator  Castelar,  the  ex- President  of  the  Spanish 
Republic,  has  just  published  a  novel. 


It  is  said  that  the  favorite  songs  of  the  British 
troops  when  on  the  march  in  Ashantee  land,  were, 
"  John  Brown"  and  "  Tramp,  tramp."  With  sailors 
on  board  ship  and  with  soldiers  on  the  march,  the 
words  of  a  song  are  of  little  importance,  but  time  and 
tune  are  everything. 

The  Westminster  Revino  says  a  savage  thing  about 
its  contemporary,  as  follows  :  "We  once  heard  a  gro- 
cer say  he  liked  the  Saturday  Review  best  of  all 
newspapers  because  a  page  of  it  held  exactly  a  pound 
of  sugar." 

You  can  never  catch  the  word  that  has  once  gone 
out  of  your  lips.  Once  spoken,  it  is  out  of  your  reach. 
Try  your  best,  you  can  never  recall  it.  Therefore,  take 
care  what  you  say.  Never  speak  an  unkind  word, 
an  impure  word,  a  profane  word. 

A  Pennsylvania  preacher,  while  holding  services 
recently,  gave  thanks  in  a  fervent  prayer  for  the 
prosperous  condition  of  their  crops,  ''excepting,  0 
Lord,  the  corn,  which  is  backward,  and  the  oats, 
which  are  mighty  thin  in  spots." 

Cerebro- spinal  meningitis  is  a  tough  word  for  tel- 
egraphers to  get  hold  of  on  the  wires.  A  Sioux  City 
lightning-jerker  wrote  it  out  "  Carabo  Spencei^ 
Menagerie." 

A  Western  paper  tells  us  that  a  favorite  hotel  is  to 
be  kept  this  season  at  one  of  the  watering  places,  ''bf 

the  widow  of  Mr. ,  who  died  last  summer,  on  a 

new  improved  plan. 

Josh  Billings  gives  the  following  advice  to  young 
men.  "  Don't  be  discouraged  if  yer  mushtash  don't 
grow.  It  sometimes  happens  that  where  a  mushtash 
duz  the  best  nothing  else  duz  so  well." 

All  the  subtle  humorists  are  not  in  America.   A    | 
writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ^tl^s  that  '*  few  persons, 
probably,  as  a  rule,  sleep  sounder  or  enjoy  so  mnch 
undisturbed  repose  as  night-watchmen." 

A  Syrian  manuscript,  found  by  the  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury, in  the  Yale  College  Library,  is  a  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great 

The  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  iutrodnc- 
tion  of  the  art  of  printing  into  England  will  be  cel^ 
brated  in  London  in  June. 


PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


Teachers'  National  Bureau. — Boards  of  Direc-  | 
tors.  Principals  of  Academics  and  Seminaries  in  want 
of  Tej^chers  for  the  coming  year,  will  do  well  to  write 
to  the  "  Bureau"  before  making  their  selections.  No 
effort  will  be  spared  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  apply. 

They  recommended  a  large  number  of  teachers  to 
positions  last  year  and  their  facilities  this  year  are  far 
superior  to  what  they  then  were.  They  have  now 
on  their  Register  of  Applicants  the  names  of  a  num- 
ber of  experienced  teachers  adapted  to  positions  in  pub- 
lic or  private  schools.  Address  Teachers'  National 
Bureau,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Hinkle  ft  Co,,  (Cincinnatt  and  New 
York)  announce  Thalheimer^s  Mediaval  and  Modem 
History^  the  Amateur  Actor ^  Duffefs  French  Method^ 
Part  IL,  and  Hailman's  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Pedagogy.    See  IV^  H.  <&*  CoJs  advertisement. 


I«eolK  'Oot  for  Stoppages.  Rtnew  imm^diaidy, 
Don^t  wait  to  have  your  Joubval  stopped.  MEME W 
]tOWl 


IiOolK  ThrooKh  the  Index  to  the  Slat  f  olumf 
and  we  think  you  will  regard  Ths  Jouairix  worth  M 
least  its  cost  to  teacher,  director,  or  other  Arlend  01 
education. 

MiMle  Pave  Eaeh  Month.— Ths  PnrasTLVAni. 
School  Joukkal  is  th^  only  one  In  the  United  Stttei 
that  contains  each  month  a  song  for  the  school-room. 
This  popular  feature  will  bo  continued  througli  *■• . 
Twenty-second  Volume. 

*' Fonr."— Mr.  John  G.  Allen,  Rochester,  New 
York,  writes  May  16th,  ordering  subsciiption  con- 
tinued :  "  1  take  four  educational  periodicals,  tja 
read  carefully  the  F«HHBYLVAiriA  SomooL  JouMAt 

What  a  County  Superintendent  TMtjBkiu-' 

County  Superintendent  A.  Bambo,  of  Tram 
Montgomery  county,  under  date  of  May  Sft»a,u»J 
after  ordering  a  lot  of  supplement  No.  2,  for  we  ojj 
of  his  classes,  writes :  "  Last  Fall  I  drilled  our  Coung 
Institnte  in  the  muslJ  contained  in  your  MWPJ 
Page,  and  the  result  is  that  many  of  the  toacherisw 
putting  into  practice  what  they  there  leamecL  *»} 
now  dally  drilling  a  class  of  eighty-flve-ncariy  w 
teachers  -  in  the  music  sent  from  your  office,  iwj 
seem  to  have  struck  a  sympathetio  chord,  uo  on^ 
and  may  God  bless  all  good  efforts  to  cultivate 
heavenly  talent,  so  that  every  school-house  to 
county  may  resound  with  happy  roioee  properly ' 
systematically  trained." 


JULY,  1873. 


Pritt,  $i.jo  in  Advance.    Five  or  more  Copies,  Si.ij  per  Copy 


*" 


■® 


What  To  Do! 


THE  demand  for  business  ability  at  the  present  time  is  greater  than  ever.  Our  country 
is  developing  rapidly,  and  men  of  capital  need  men  of  skill.  The  future  oflSrs  rich  prizes 
to  those  who  are  competent  to  grasp  them.  There  are  splendid  opportunities  and  abun- 
dant resources,  but  multitudes  find  nothing  to  do,  or  remain  in  inferior  positions  for  want 
of  qualifications  which  a  few  months  only  of  faithful  study  would  give  them.  Young  men 
with  a  good  business  education  frequently  obtain  salaries  of  from  twd  to  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  while  others  of  equal  natural  ability,  but  without  such  qualifications,  plod  on  earn- 
ing a  bare  subsistence.  A  general  education  is  an  excellent,  and  even  an  indispensable, 
foundation,  but  special  qualifications  are  most  highly  remunerated.  Business  men  dislike 
the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  required  to  teach  assistants,  and  they  will  not  trust  their  affairs 
to  unskillful  ones  whose  errors  would  cost  more  than  tuition  fees.  The  preparation  needed 
for  the  Counting-house  and  Business  Life  can  be  acquired  at  the 

Crittenden  Commercial  college, 

1131  Chestnut  Street,  Corner  of  12th,  PhilttdelpMa, 

This  is  the  longest  established,  best  organized,  and  most  largely  attended  Commercial  College  in  the  city. 
It  was  founded  in  1844'and  incorporated  in  1855.  The  practical  value  of  its  course  of  instruction  has  been 
tested  by  long  experience.  Many  of  our  ablest  and  most  successful  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
business  men  are  among  its  graduates.  The  qualifications  for  business  gained  here  have  proved  a  fortune 
to  hundreds  of  young  men.  Its  reputation  for  thorough  and  valuable  instruction  extends  over  the  whole 
country.  A  diploma  of  the  institution  is  one  of  the  best  recommendations  a  young  man  can  have  for  ob- 
taining a  situation.  Numerous  applications  are  received  from  business  houses  for  its  students.  The  course 
of  Instruction  comprises. 

BOOK  KEEPING  in  all  its  styles  and  varieties  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  best  account- 
ants and  business  men,  and  adapted  to  the  different  departments  6f  business,  including 

Wholesale,  Real  Estate,  Steamboatliifr,  Forelarn  Shlpptnirf 

Retail,  Jobbing:,  Co^*y  SpeealatlniTv  Joint  Stock  €o„ 

Professional,  Import!  ngTi  CommlMslon,  Banklnir, 

Mechanical,  Mannfactnrlnv,  Domestic  Shlpplnir,  Etc.,  Etc. 

BUSINESS  PRACTICE.  From  the  first  the  student  performs  those  practical  operations  which  give 
skill  and  readiness  in  actual  transactions.  He  makes  out  invoices,  gives  his  receipts  and  orders,  draws  and 
accepts  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange,  writes  letters  on  business  subjects,  writes  out  and  remits  statements,  sc* 
counts- current,  account-sales,  etc.,  makes  out  balance-sheets,  etc.,  etc.  The  College  Bank  is  provided  with 
its  own  checks,  certificates,  etc.,  and  issues  its  own  beautifully  engraved  currency  The  student  opens  a 
bank  account,  receives  his  bank  and  check  books,  makes  deposits,  draws  checks,  leaves  notes  for  collection 
gets  notes  discounted,  and  in  turn  keeps  the  books  of  a  bank.  He  thus  becomes  familiar  with  every  variety 
of  commercial  and  bank  paper,  and  with  the  various  processes  of  exchange  and  business  dealings. 

PENMANSHIP  is  taught  by  a  penman  whose  whole  attention  is  devoted  exclusively  to  this  depart- 
ment, and  superior  facilities  are  possessed  for  imparting  free,  rapid  and  beautiful  style  of  writing. 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS,  the  best  short  and  rapid  methods  in  actual  use,  including 
rapid  addition  and  multiplication,  interest  accounts,  averaging,  foreign  exchange,  etc.,  etc 

Also  Commercial  Law,  Political  Economy,  etc. 

Open  all  the  year.  Students  received  at  any  time,  and  assisted  in  finding  suitable 
boarding  places  if  desired. 

a^^Circulars  and  Information  Sent  Free/ 


Address,  J.  GBOM SB JECK,  Principal 

* * 


*  CRIMINAL  INVALIDS.  * 

Life   and    Health    are    God's  gifts,  and  it  is  a  sin  to  imperil 

them  by  neglect.     We  can,  if  we    choose,    promptly    relieve 

the  disorders   of  the  stomach,  I  bowels,  liver  and  nerves,  which 

lead     to     chronic     dyspepsia,  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  liver  com- 

plaint and  paralysis,  by  having  recourse  to 

TARSANTS  EFFERVBSCEN^T  SELTZElt  APERIENT, 

II  has  been  a  proven  fact  for  Ihirly  years,  that  this  agreeable  and  wholesome   alterative   will  always  pre- 
vent the  minor  ailments  of  the  body  from  culminating  in  dangerous  maladies,  if  administered  at  the  proper 
[ime.     Meet  the  fiist  symptoms  with  this  inestimable  remedy.      Self-neglect  in  such  cases  is  crime. 
Sold  by  all  Drnvclata. 


Teachehs'  National  Ihtelliqence  Euiieau. 

MANAOERS: 

Rev.  C.  CORNFORTHj  A.  M.,  and  J.  N.  BEISTLE,  A.  B. 

Reliable  information  promptly  furnished,  without  chaise,  to  school  OFFfCERs  desiring  teaches.      En- 
gai^menls  for  inst(ti.te  lecturers  and  instbuctors.     Teachers  assisted  in  procuring  positions. 
REFERENCE;  

Hon.  J.  P.  WicKERSHAM,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Hon.  W,  Worthington,"  Secretary  Board  of  Public  Charities,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Prof,  F.  A.  Allen,  Mansfield,  Tioga  county.  Pa. 

Geo.  J.  I.ucKEY,  A.  M.  City  Superintendent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Jones,  City  Superintendent,  Erie,  Pa.  Address, 

TEACHERS'  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  BUREAU,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Wcl|.((ualiAcd  Teachcn  dalHriE  pojilions  jhould  Knd  for  drculMU  and  our  "Taehtrt  Applicslion  Blink." 
A'Olt'/S  THE  TIME  TO  MAKE  APPLICATION. 
J6P"  Enclose  postage  in  letters  requiring  answers, -^S| 


N.  Y.  Silicate  Book  Slate  Co. 
Cw.  FULTON  t  CHURCH  St*.  ■»»  Tort. 


-   EVERYWHERE. 

3ook  Slates 

j  AKD  C0LLEQB3. 

If  (dseless,  Dtirabla 

USED  IK  SCBOOL& 

I  Slates,       Silioate  ii'ocket  Slates, 

LMd-PcDdl  and  BlU*P«DdL 

s.      Silicate  Wall-Slating. 

■     IfikM  the  bart  Wall  cw  Wooden  BUekboud. 
Pat  np  <D  eini  with  roll  dlrccUon),  and  boiad 
ri't^pplIiEHfelT  with  book! and  other  iDOd*. 

Prloe  ^t«diio«d,— PIdi>.   aLDOi  quarts 
•a.Mt  I   luir  ^os,  SM.OO  I    lallon.  SO.OO. 


T]ie  Xianoaster  Sob.ool  liCottoes. 


1.-Tbou  Ood  Scut  Ue.  Revih^e:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Pleaie.  i.- Never  Foreet  that  Ood  ii  Ruling.  Re- 
niESi:  "With  Hallce  toward  None.  With  Charity  for  All."  Boya,  Dgn't  be  Mean.  •,  Be  Kind  to  One  Another. 
Khvuue:  Alwaye  be  On  Time,  No  Idlers  Here.  4— The  Goldeo  Rule.  Do  unto  Others  aa  You  would  ha  ve 
Othera  do  unto  You.  K'VEKsn  :  Our  Life  it  WhatWe  Make  it,  5.  Tlie  achooi  Tax  U  tlie  Beat  Ta>.  Revbk&i: 
Loat  Time  la  Never  Found  AEain.  e._The  Three  Selves,  la  It  True?-la  It  Just  7  la  It  Kind  ?  BevbhseM'II 
Try  may  aucceed  ;  I  Can't  muat  fail.  -We  may  reach  the  House  of  Never  Throush  the  Street  of  By- and-by." 
T.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives.  Revsrst^:  Do  One  Thinz  at  a  Time,  and  that  Well.  S.-Do  RiEbt,  Have 
Faith  in  Ood.  Ksvirse  :  Thoroughness  Firat,  Then  Pidetess.  g,— Boya  I  Tuat  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and 
don't  make  any  fuas  about  i\.—  CI,^TU>  Dtck,n,'  Sfttik.  Rfveksi:  "  Let  no  one  consider  the  day  as  coded  until 
thedutlea  it  brlnga  have  been  .  discharged."  lo.-Qod  Bless  Our  School.  RBvoBta:  A  Silent  Worker  Is  belter 
than  a  Noisy  Talker.  11,— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Be  Self- Reliant.  Rbvbhsb:  Loat  t  Ten  Golden  Hinutea,  Each 
Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Se;:onda1  11.— The  Lord'a  Prayer.  Rbvebsei  Chawing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking, 
BweariDg.    Boya,  They  Cost  too  Much  I 

Thiny  Hottoes  and  The  Loid'i  Prayer,  B«i  S-ply  Railroad  Board.  Colon :  Salmon  and  Green.  BInck  Type,  Bold  and 
Annuuve.     Sent  poM-paid    to  any  addrcis.  on  rci.eit:l  of  fi.io.     Thc>'ar<:j>utupinh«vyenvFli)p«  of  Manilla  paper,  so  as  It> 

Tliey  speak  for  dwcnKlves.       A^.es!  '"       J.™.  hIcCASKEY,  Lancaater,  la. 

* « 
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Gen  John  Eaton        J^53 


hMftUi^AUA 


New  Text-Books. 


FQB  SGB0I3I.S,  MAD&MES,  AITD  COHJiSSS, 


PUBLISHED   BY 


JIlMSTBONG  &  Co., 


654  Broadway,  INe^?sr  York 


We  have  the   pleasure    of    announcing   the  publication  of 

GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

One  Volame,  4to 93.25. 

It  contains  little  more  than  onr  hundred  Pages,  of  which 
there  are  :  Six  douhU-puge  copper-plate  Maps.  Six  single- 
page  copper-pate  Maps.  A  large  number  of  smaller  Maps 
and  Diagrams.     Numerous  origtn*il  Pictorial  Illustrations. 

The  maps  ami  illustrations,  upon  which  so  much  depends  in  a 
popular  scientific  text-book  of  this  sort,  arc  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired, and  the  mcch.mical  execution  of  the  book  corresponds 
with  its  high  inteUectual  character.  We  thus,  in  a  word, 
present  you  with  a  stron;;,  original,  fresh,  practical  text-book  on 
Physical  (leography,  suited  to  Hi^h'Schools,  Academies,  Semi- 
naries, and  schools  of  every  jjrade  where  this  subject  is  studied 
Attention  is  invited  to  the  character  of  the  text,  and  manner  of 
presenting  it.  Tabular  Analyses,  logically  summarizing  the 
substance  of  each  section  respectively,  are  extended  through 
the  entire  work. 


GUYOT'S  6  EOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

For  OommoQ  Sohoole. 
Oayot*ii  Elementary  Geofri'Hpliy,  75  centw. 

Onyot*H  Intermediate  Oeo^rapliy,  91-60. 
Onyoi**  OeojirrApllical  Teadllngr-  {Free  to  Teach- 
ers). 
Pestalo77ian  Methods  are  skillfully  developed  in  these  books. 
F9r  Bohoots  of  Higher  Orades. 
Gnyot*s  Common  Srhool  Oeoirmpliy,  92.85. 
Onyot*s  Pliyslcal  tieo^rapby,  92.25. 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS. 

*' Incomparably  sui'^riok  to   anything  publishkd." — 
Agassiz- 
Guyot's  Small  Series,  |li 8  and      Guyot's   Intermediate  Scries, 

J-.S  oo.  %-^^  50 

Guyot's  I^rge  Series,  ^71.00.        Guyot's  Classical  Series, 

♦  »5oo. 


COOLEY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

For  Oraded  Schools. 

Cooley*«  Ka«y  Experiment  a  In  Vataral  Pkll- 

oaopiiy  lind  Cliemlatry.  75e. 
Cooiey^a  Elementary  STat.  Pblloaopiiy,  91.90. 
€ooley*a  Elementary  €liemlstry,  91.00 

For  Aoademtc  Ciaaiiea. 

€ooley*a  Natural  Plilloaopliy.  91.50. 
Cooley^a  Text-Book  of  Cliemlatry,  91.25. 

Sheldon's  Graded  Reading  Charts. 

Ten  Charts  beautifully  illustrated  and  printed  in  type  which 
may  be  distinctly  read  from  any  part  of  the  school -room. 
Printed  on  heavy  card  board,  hound  and  supplied  with  rmgs  for 
suspending.  In  two  Scries,  each  Scries  containing  ten  nuraben 
on  five  Chart*.  Per  Scries.  5>. 
Slieldon*a  Illuatrlftted  Primer.  20e. 

8lieldon*a  Illnatrated  FIrat  Reader,  25€. 
Nlieldon*a  illnatrated  Seeond  Reader.  50e. 
lllieldon*a  Illnatrated  Tbird  Reader.    (AVar// 

reixdy.) 

These  books  may  be  itsed  independentlv  of  the  charts.  A 
leading  feature,  common  to  the  charts  and  books,  which  distin- 
guishes the  plan  of  construction,  consists  in  the  arraogement  by 
which  teachers  may  proceed  by  the  Word  Mathodr  Fho- 

nio  Method,  or  Alphabas  Method,  with  eaual  facUny, 

according  to  their  preferences.  In  quality  of  reading  matter, 
gradation  of  lessons,  beauty  and  fitness  of  illustrations,  type 
and  style  of  binding,  these  books  have  been  prepared  with  con- 
scientious care;  and  are,  in  everv  essential  point  of  exceUence, 
equal  to  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  The  remaining  books  of 
the  series  are  in  active  preparation,  and  will  be  duly  announced. 

Sheldon's  Object  Lesson  Series. 

Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction.    For  training  the 

senses  and  developing  the  faculties  of  children,  ^1.75. 
Sheldon's   Liessons  on  Objecs.    Graded  coune.    For 
children  from  six  to  fourteen  years.  ^!  75. 
These  are   professional   text-books  for  teachers,  recogniied 
as  standard  throughout  the  country. 


Tenney's  Natural  History  Series. 

Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals.  Five  hun- 
dred engravings.    Primary  Class-Book,  ^3.00. 

Tanney'tf  Manual  of  Zoology.  Over  five  hundred  en- 
gravings.    For  Schools,  Colleges  and  general  readers,  $3. 

F'ive  innumbcTf 
handsomely  mounted  on  rollers  ;  designed  for  class  in- 
struction.    Colored  anvarnished,  %\i. 


FELTER'S  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES. 

Complete  Graded  Oourse. 
Felter^a  Primary  Arithmetic,  35  eenta. 

Felter'a  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  SO  centa.  ;  Tenney's  NatVraTH  Vtory  TabTe^^^ 
Feltcr*a  New  Practical  Arithmetic,  91.O0. 

If  desired,  the  complete  arithmetical  course  may  be  obt.iined 
in  only  the  two  hyoV'^— Primary  and  Practical.  In  each  of 
which,  Mental  •M\<\  U  ritten  cxcrcisaa  are  systematically  alter- 
nated throu^ihout  the  texts. 

Independent. 
Felter^M  FIrat  I^CAaona  In  !Vuinbers,  23  eta. 

Felter*M  Iniellertual  Arithmetic,  43  cts. 

Felter*a  Oramaaar  School  Arithmetic,  43  cts. 

Fclter*a  Xcaphcr'a  9Ianual.    (Free  to  Teachers). 


Williams  &  Southerland's  Penmanship. 


Graded  Series  of  Five  Xumljcrs.      With  or  without  niottetv 

By  B.  D.  L.  SouTiiBKLAND,  Principal  of  Grammar  School,  No. 

3.  New  York. 
Price  of  each  BTumber,  with  or  wllhont  Blot- 
ter, 13  c. 

j^-  We  publish  also  thi.-  woi: -known,  highly  approved  ^C»MDBMfC  TB XT-BO OKH^  by  Porter,  Perry,  Bowen,  Alex- 

an  I'^r   H->iikins,  Day,  Cr.iik,  Woolsey,  Whitney,  L'jrd  and  others,  besides  our  Select  Miscellaneous  List,  specially  suited  tO  the 
ucicls  of  tc.ichcrs.     C:it.il"^iiiis  an  1  Price  Lists  of  which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

C  >,>it'"<  '>f  these  Text-}J  >  jks,  desired  for  cxamin.iiion,  will  be  forwarded  by  m;iil  or  cxprc-**,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  of 
th'.'  P"''  >li"»hed  prices  rc-^p  "'Uively.  Sv>-v:iallv  favor.ihle  terms  allowed  for  first  huppliei  for  introduction.  Address  the  publishen, 
or,  il  m  )re  convenient,  Mr.  H.  I.  GOURLEY,  119  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  COMPANY, 


654  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORK. 
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COMTEHTS. 

Our  Lost  Children  Saved.     -       -       .       . 

Science  of  Teaching. 

How  I  Made  My  School-Room  Attractive. 
The  Arithmetic  Key.    For  the  Boys  and  Girls. 
Obstacles  Ignored. 

Graphic  Analysis— No.  III.  .... 
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NEW  TEXT- 
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^ 


wimrs  uAf BiKATics  Airs  coLTOFS  nw 


By  Prof.  EDWARD  OLNEY, 

OF    MICH ir; AN    UNIVERSITY. 


The  Complete  Scnool  Algebra. 

One  vol  J  \2mOf  pHte Si.  50 

A  complete  Key  to  this  book  has  been  prepare*), 
which  also  embraces  a  lar«^e  numi>er  of  addiiional 
examples.      Price,  181.50 

II. 

The  University  Algebra. 

One  z'o/.y  STOf  />n'(e $2  00 

(Ready  July  25th.) 

III. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry. 

One  z'fi/  t  ^t'o.,  t in tfii paper $1.50 

Plane  and   Spherical   Trigonometry. 

Onevol.^  %vo.y  tinted  paper $l-50 

The  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Bound  toi^eth er ^2.50 

These  books  emi)race  all  thai  is  usually  contained 
in  works  of  their  class,  and  in  much  improved  form. 

A  UNIVERSITV  EDITION  OF  THE  GEOME- 
TRY AM)  TRIGOXOMEFRY 

has  been  prep.ired,  which  eml)races  more  than  any 
other  text-book  heretofore  published  on  these  sub- 
jects.      Price IP3.00 

IV. 

The  General  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

One  vol.,  ^vo.j  tinted  paper $2.50 

The  above  books,  by  Prof.  O1.NEV,  although  just 
issued,  have  been  adopted  in  miny  of  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  country,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  most  un4ualitied  praise  from  all  who  have 
seen  them. 


The   Simplest,  Mo^t   Practical,  and  Cheapest 
Series  of  Geographies  yet  Published, 

NEW    SERIES   OF 

The  whole  sul)]ec:  embraced  in  Two  Books. 

77/r  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  nust  comfAete  Series 
of  I  J. 'Oi^-- rap/lies  n>er  published, 

I. 

Colton's  New  Introductory  Geog- 
raphy. 

Elegantly  illustrate  1,  containing  18  entirely  new 
maps  drawn  expressly  for  this  book. 

Price 90  Cents. 

II. 

Colton's  Common  »School  Geography. 

Elegantly  illustrated.  It  also  contains  twenty-two 
study  maps,  so  arranged  that  the  map  questions  can 
be  answered  with  ihe  greatest  ease  Two  double- 
page  Railroad  Maps,  which  are  marvels  of  beaaty, 
and  pronounced  by  the  Post- office  Department  the 
best  published.  Also,  twelve  complete  Reference 
Maps.         Price ^2.00 

THR  DISTINflUISHING  FEATURES  OF  THF-SK 
HOOKS  ARE: 

1st.  They  contain  all  which  the  scholar  should  be 
retjuired  to  learn,  and  nothing  more,  stated  in  the 
clearest  possible  form 

2d.  The  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  Maps,  which 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  study. 

By  their  na«  a  irreat  Saving  tn  Tlnse  asd 
}IIonejr  Is  eflTeeted. 

We  ask  for  these  ne7v  l>ooks  a  comjMriscn  with  the 
best  series  yet  published. 


ll'E  ALSO  PCHLISH  THE  POLLOWJXG 


I«oaftln9*«i  Primary   History  of  V.  %.    '23S  i)p. 

$l.()0 
IjO«slii|r*fi  Wram.  Mch.  IIlNt4>ry  of  U.  M.  2^  pp. 

IjO«iiliiv*a  C/oni.  Sell.  HUtory  of  tJ.  A.  ?m^  pp. 

«1.75. 

This  seriM  by  Bknso.m  J.  F.jssin(;.  LL.  D.,  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  each  volume  i-;  adapted  to  soin  •  «:l;iss  of  pupils.  N'c 
paitis  or  expense  have  been  spired  in  preparing  the  Sl.ips  and 
Illustrations y  and  they  are  now  .siihTni tied  to  the  p-iblic  in  the 
behef  that  it  is  not  p'>>sihle  to  produce  .-x  more  perfect  scries  «jf 
School  Histories,  cither  in  literary  mrrit,  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  our  schools,  or  the  elegance  jf  illustrations. 


TEXT- BOOKS  OK  GOYEBMHEHT. 

Alden*a  Cltlaen**!  Ufannal     .     .       .       S4I  ctt. 

A    Text-buok  on  Government,  in  connection  with  Amcricaa 
Institutions    .idapted  to  Common  Srht>nls 

Alden^n  Science  of  Oovernmeni     •     -   $1.M 

in  >-  )naj(  ti  >n  with  American  Institutions.     Adapted  to  tbe 
w.iiiLs  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

PHYSIOLOGIES. 


I 


$  .30 

.75 

1.25 


Shorter  Course  ia  Arithmetic. 

Stoddard's  Primary  Pictorial  Arithmetic 
Stoddard's  Combination  School  Arithmetic 
Stoddard's  Complete  Arithmetic       -         -        - 
Will  furnish  a  full  and  ih:)rough  .series  of  Arithme- 
tics for  gr.ided  schools. 

4^  Send  for  Complete  Scliool  Cataloflru^* 

SHELDON 


Ilook^r^a  First  Book  In  Phyaloloffy,  M  cte. 
Hooker**  Human  Pkyaloloiffy,      -      -     ^I.TS 

For   Academics,  ant   general  reading.     By  Worthingtos 
HooKRR   M    I).,  Yale  College. 
Elements  of  Anatomy,  Pkysloloipy,  and  Hy* 

friene, Vl.tS 
<y    J.  R    LooMis,  President    Lewisburgh    University,?*. 
This  bi>ok  has  been  carefully  revised   but  the  only  import 
,^^                     tant  chanjics  have  been  made  in  the  Chapter  •m  Digtstio*' 
)  $2.30     Palmer*s  Practical  Book-keepluff  -  -   •!.•• 
Addrkb.? 


&  COMPANY.  Publishers. 
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»    

Guy  of  s  Physical  Geography.  . 

This  manual,  by  its  siiftplicity  and  conciseness,  and  its  great  wealth  f* "illustration  by  cats  and  maps, 
is  precisely  suited  to  the  wants  of  first  classes  in  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  asses  in  High  Schools.  It  will 
be  found  in  every  detail  fully  worthy  the  high  reputation  of  its  Author,  the  great  scientist ;  and  this  is  all 
that  need  be  said'  to  secure  for  it  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  every  te  cher  in  the  land. 

Quarto,  128  pages.     Retail  price,  ^2.25.     Sent  to  teachers  for  exam    -ition  on  receipt  of  $1.35. 

Sheldon's  Series  of  Readers.  H 

By  E.  A.  SHELDON,  Principal  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  V. 

SHELDON'S  PRIMER..... 20  cents. 

♦*  FIRST  READER.... 25      ** 

SECOND  READER 50      " 

The  three  books  sent  to  Teachers  for  examination,  jx)stpaid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

In  quality  of  reading  matter,  gradation  of  lessons,  beauty  and  fitiiess  of  illustrations,  type,  and  style 
binding,  these  books  have  been  prepared  with  conscientious  care;  and  are,  in  every  essential  point  of 
excellence,  at  least  equal  to  the  very  best  of  their  kind. 

TAf  remaining  books  of  the  Series  are  in  active  preparation^  and  will  be  duly  announced. 


1 


Cooley's  Elementary  Chemistry. 

(  fVill  be  ready  August  1st.) 

By  LEROY  C.  COOLEV,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  Text-Books  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  great  popularity  of  Cooley's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  has  encouraged  the  author  and 
publishers  to  offer  a  similar  manual  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  Chemistry. 

This  book  is  characterized  by  the  same  perspicuity  and  originality  of  the  text  and  beauty  of  illustration 
which  has  made  the  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  so  successful. 

One  vol.,  12  mo.  200  pages,  fully  illustrated.     Price, , •••^I.oo. 

Williams  and  Southerland's  Patent  Oopy-Books.    Nos.  i  to  5,  $1.20  per  dozen,  or  10  cents  ( 

per  number.    Nos*  6  and  7  published  soon.  * 

Vere  Foster's  Graded  Series  of  Drawing  Books. 

jji^"  Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  in  regard  to  all  of  our  Sohool  Tezt-BookB 

Teacher's  Beferenoe  Library  Books,  and  Selected  Miscellaneous  List  suited  to  the 

needs  of  Teachers,  may  always  be  had  on  application.  ' 


Address  the  Publishers,  or  the  following  Agencies  of  their  Educational  Department :  Boston   GiLMAN 


SGRIBNER,  ARMSTRONfl  &  COMPANY, 

654  BROADWAY,  NISW  YORK. 


«,..ifa>miJ<.iu«i.i.iiuuiij.j.L.r-a^  (^■. x-^..,  L» ■.L.....,...ii«u...wHw..i..u.,.«-^»'' 
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MEW  TEXT- 


(OiSirs  VMBsm.Tm  ass  cqltoits  mw 

ilQBBAPBIIS. 


By  Prof.  EDWARD  OLNEY, 

OF   MICHIGAN   UNIVERSITY. 
I. 

The  Complete  School  Algebra. 

Qptg  vol,  I2m0f  price .....$1.50 

A  complete  Key  to  this  book  has  been  prepared, 
which  also  embraces  a  large  number  of  additional 
examples.     Price,  ^1.50 

II. 

The  University  Algebra. 

One  vol,,  %vo^  price ^2.00 

(Ready  July  25th.) 

III. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry. 

One  vol,,  %vo,,  tinted  paper, |i-50 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

One  vol,^  Svo;  tinted  paper ^i*50 

The  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Bound  together.,. I2.50 

These  books  embrace  all  that  is  usually  contained 
in  works  of  their  class,  and  in  much  improved  form. 

A  UNIVERSITY  EDITION  OF  THE  GEOME- 
TRY AND  TRIGONOMETRY 

has  been  prepared,  which  embraces  more  than  any 
other  text-book  heretofore  published  on  these  sub- 
jects.     Price ^3.00 

IV. 

The  General  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

One  vol,,  Svo.,  tinted  paper I2.50 

The  above  books,  by  Prof.  Olnev,  although  just 
issued,  have  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  country,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  most  unqualified  praise  from  all  who  have 
seen  them. 


The   Simplest,  Most  Practical,  and  Cheapest 
Series  of  Oeoj^raphies  yet  Published. 


COLVOJit*S 


NEW   SERIES   OF 


^B@GM;§pmias. 


The  whole  subject  embraced  in  Two  Books. 

Tltis  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  complete  Series 
of  Geographies  ever  published, 

I. 

Colton's  New  Introductory  Geog- 
raphy, 

Elegantly  illustrated,  containing  18  entirely  new 
maps  drawn  expressly  for  this  book. 

Price 90  Cents. 

II. 

Colton's  Common  School  Geography. 

Elegantly  illustrated.  It  also  contains  twenty-two 
study  maps,  so  arrani^ed  that  the  map  questions  can 
be  answered  with  the  greatest  ease.  Two  double- 
page  Railroad  Maps,  which  are  marvels  of  beauty, 
and  pronounced  by  the  Post-office  Department  the 
best  published.  Also,  twelve  complete  Reference 
Maps.        Price |2.oo 

THE  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OF  THESE 
BOOKS  ARE : 

1st  They  contain  all  which  the  scholar  should  be 
required  to  learn,  and  nothing  more,  stated  in  the 
clearest  possible  form. 

2d.  The  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  Maps,  which 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  study. 

By  their  nse  h  vrent  Savliiv  In  Time  aad 
Honejr  Is  eflRDCted. 

We  ask  for  these  new  books  a  comparison  with  the 
best  series  yet  published. 


WE  ALSO  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 


It<Msliiv*s  Primary  History  of  V.  S.   238  pp. 

$1.00 
IiOsslnff'B  Oram.  Sch.  History  of  V.  S.  288  pp. 

$1.26. 
I«o«i»liiv'B  Com.  Sch.  History  of  V.  S.  318  pp. 

$1.75. 

This  series,  by  Benson  J.  Losstng,  LL.  D.,  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  each  volume  is  adapted  tu  some  class  of  pupils.  No 
pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  the  Maps  and 
Illustrations ^  and  they  are  now  submitted  to  the  public  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  more  perfect  series  of 
School  Histories,  either  in  literary  merits  cuLiptation  to  the 
wants  of  our  schools,  or  the  elegance  of  illustrations. 

Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetio. 

Stoddard's  Primary  Pictorial  Arithmetic       -        -        $  .30 
Stoddard's  Combination  School  Arithmetic        •        -        .75 
Stoddard's  Complete  Arithmetic       ....       1,25 
will  furnish  a  full  and  thorough  series  of  Arithme-         \^  — 
tics  for  graded  schools.  )  $2.30 

4^ Send  for  Complete  Scliool  Cataloffne. 

SHELDON 


T£XT>B0OKS  OH  COYEBHHEHT. 

Alden's  Gltlmen*s  H ftnnal     ...      50  eto. 

A  Text-book  on  Government,^  in  connection  with  American 
Institutions,  adapted  to  Common  Schools 


-     .   91.5« 

Adapted  to  the 


Alden^A  Sclenee  of  OoTernment 

In  connection  with  American  Institutions, 
wants  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

PHYSIOLOGIES^ 

Hooker's  First  Book  In  Physiology,  M  eta. 
Hooker's  HumAn  Physiology,     -     •     81*79 

For  Academies,  and   general  readmg.     By  WoRTHiSGTO!.' 
Hooker  AI.  D.,  Y.ile  College. 
Elements  of  Anatomy,  Physlologry,  and  Hy 

Slene, fl.«5 
y   J.  K.  LooMis,  President  Lewisburgh  Umrersity,  Pa. 
This  book  has  been  carefully  revised,  but  the  only  impor* 
I          tant  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Chapter  on  Digesticn. 
Palmer's  Practical  Book-keeping  -  -   Vl^OO 
Addrbss 


&  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

677  BROADWAY,  NEW  VORK, 
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No  Idlera  Here.    ^.—The  Golden  Rule  :  Do  unto  < 
ur  LlfeiiWhktWeUalEclt.    s.   The  School  T«i  ii 

.    6.-TheThree8elve>:    U  It  True?    Is  It  Juat  ? 
■il,    '-  We  Riay  reach  the  Home  of  Never— TlirouEh 


(VvEi.sE'rfhirViighnV.>'FirVi;  Then  ProeieiiT 'V.-Biyi'rju.Vdo  Bll'the'coodyoS "tin^nrd 

ta»t  about  it— Ciarlrs  J><ri'-t- S/r/iM.    Revfh^e:    "  Let  no  one  coniider  the  day  es  ended  until 
niB  have  been   diacharged."    lo.- Qod  Blcia  Our  School.    River>e:    A  Silent  Worker  ia  better 

ini,  Smoking.  LyiDf.  Drfnkios, 


.d  The  Lord-i  Prayer.    Bcsl  6-ply  Rallroid  Board.    Colors :  Salmon  and  Green.    Biack  Type,  Bold  and 

(t ^ pa sfing  ihrci.Bh  tiie  mails.     Tweiity'-Pive  Hundred  l«a  "VlinemoUDts  lhu!"fa'r'p'rH!'^''"'hci 
,    Copy  of  Music  Page  Supplement  u-iih  each  jei.    Address  J.  P.  McCASKEY,  Lancaater,  P«. 


Gen  John  Eaton        ])e«7S 
NfttCom  Edu'onWash'nBO 
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Monroe's  Readers 

Rai&il  Prices. 

The  First  Reader,  •    •    .    .    .    •  .30 

The  Second  Reader, 50 

The  Third  Reader, 75 

The  Fourth  Reader,  •    .    .    .    •    I'OO 

The  Fifth  Reader, 1.25 

the  Sixth  Reader,    •    .  •    1 .50 


Warren's  Geographies 


New  Primary  Geography,  .  .  .  .75 
New  Common  School  Geography,  1.88 
New  Physical  Geography,  .    .    .  1.88 


Hagar's  Mathematics 


Primary  Lessons  in  Numbers,    •    .30 

Elementary  Arithmetic, 50 

Common  School  Arithmetic,  •  -1.00 
Dictation  Problems  and  Key,  .  1.00 
Elementary  Algebra  and  Key,  (mh.)  1.25 
Elementary  Geometry,    •  (in  Press.) 


Greene's  Grammars 


New  Introduction  to  Eng.  Gram.,  •  .56 
New  English  Grammar,  .  •  .  1.05 
New  Analysis  of  Eng.  Language,    1.20 
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NEW  TEXT-BOOK 


OliHirS  KATQMATICS.ASO  COLTQHTS  HIW 

ilOBBAPBIIS. 


By  Prof.  EDWARD  OLNEY, 

OF   MICHIGAN   UNIVERSITY. 


The   Simplest,  Most  .Practical,  and  Cheapest 
Series  of  Geoj^raphies  yet   Pabliahed. 


I. 

The  Complete  School  Algebra. 

One  vol y  I2m0f  price ', $1.50 

A  complete  Key  to  this  book  has  been  prepared,  | 
which  also  embraces  a  large  number  of  additional 
examples.   .  Price,  $1.50 

The  University  Algebra. 

One  vol.,  %vo,  price $2  00 

(Ready  July  25th.) 

III. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry. 

One  vol,,  Svo.,  tinted  paper I1.50 

Plane  and   Spherical  Trigonometry. 

One  vol.,  Svo.,  tinted  paper ^1.50 

The  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Bound  together JI2.50 

These  books  embrace  all  that  is  usually  contained 
in  works  of  their  class,  and  in  much  improved  form. 

A  UNIVERSITY  EDITION  OF  THE  GEOME- 
TRY AND  TRIGONOMETRY 

has  been  prepared,  which  embraces  more  than  any 
other  text- book  heretofore  published  on  these  sub- 
jects.     Price ^3.00 

tv. 

The  General  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

One  voL,  %vo.,  tinted  paper ^2.50 

The  above  books,  by  Prof.  Olnev,  although  just 
issued,  have  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  cou4itry'«  apd.have  re- 
ceived the  most  unqualified  praise  from  all  who -have 
seen  them. 


€0EbT0^*s 


NRW   SERIES   OF 


€^EOGM;iiJFMMMS* 


The  whole  suljject  embraced  in  Two  Bocrtcs. 

T''ti3  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  mast  complete  Series 
of  Geographies  ever  published. 

I. 

Colton's  New  Introductory  Geog- 
raphy, 

Elegantly  illu5trate;l,  containing  18  entirely  new 
maps  drawn  expressly  for  this  book. 

Price 90  Cents. 

II. 

Colton*s  Common  School  Geography. 

Elegantly  illustrated.  It  also  contains  twenty-two 
study  maps,  so  arranged  that  the  map  questions  caa 
be  answered  with  (he  greatest  ease.  Two  douUe- 
page  Railroad  Maps,  which  are  marvels  of  beauty, 
and  pronounced  by  the  Post-office  Department  tiK 
best  published.  Also,  twelve  complete  Reference 
Maps.        Price ^.co 

THE  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OF  THESS 
BOOKS  ARE : 

1st.  They  contain  all  which  the  scholar  sbooEd  be 
required  to  learn,  and  nothing  more,  stated  in  the 
clearest  possible  form. 

2d.  The  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  Mape^  which 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  study. 


By  tlielr  n«e  a  vrei^t  SaTinir  tn  Tli 
Honey  Is  effeeted. 


iBd 


We  ask  for  these  new  books  a  comparison  imik  the 
best  series  yet  published. 


WE  ALSO  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING : 


Iioaatngr^s  Primary  History  of  V.  S.    23^  pp. 

tl.OO 
Iiosslnff's  Gram.  Sell.  History  of  17.  H.  288  pp. 

$1.25. 
liosslnv^s  Coin.  Seh.  History  of  V.  S.'3i8  pp. 

$1.75. 

This  series,  by  Bbnsom  J.  LossrNO.  LL.  D.,  is  now  com- 
pleted,^ and  each  volume  is  adapted  lu  some  class  of  pupils.  No 
pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  the  Maps  and 
Illustrations ^  and  they  are  now  submitted  to  the  public  in  the 
belief  thai  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  more  perftct  series  of 
School  Histories,  either  in  literary  merits  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  our  schools,  or  the  elegance  of  illustrations. 


Shorter  Course  ia  Arithmetic. 

Stoddard's  Primary  Pictorial  Arithmetic 
[toddard's  Combination, School  Arithmetic 
ktoddard's  Complete  Arithmetic       -         -     '  « 
"^11  furnish  a  full  and  thorough  series  of  Arithme- 
tics for  gr.ided  schools. 


I 


$  .30 

.75 
1.25 


)  $2.30 
Send  for  Complete  School  Cataloyne. 


T£XT>B0OKS  ON  GOVEaNNEHT. 


Alclen*s  €ltlzeii*s  Manual     -     .       .       50  ets. 

A  Text-book  on  Gjvernment,  in  connection  with  Amencaa 
Institution";,  adapted  to  Common  Schools 
Alden*B  Science  of  OoTcrnment 

In  cjnncction  with  American  Institutions, 
wants  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

PHYSIOLOGIES. 


-      •    SLM 

Adapted  to  the 


Hooker^s  First  Book  in  Pliysloloffy,  90  ets. 


IIooker*s  HumAn  Physiology 


91.75 


For  Academies,  unri   gencr.al  reading.     By  WoRTHrscTOH 
Hook  BR  M   D.,  Yale  College. 
Elements  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hy- 

Slene,  -  - ^iTdS 
y  J.  R  Loom  IS,  President  Lewisburgh  University,  Fa, 
This  book  has  b«ien  carefully  revised,  out  the  only  impor* 
lant  changes  have  b?rn  made  in  ihe  Chapter  on  Digestion. 

Palmer*s  Practical  Book-keeping  -   -    91.00 

ADDRK89  , 


^ 


SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

677  BROADWAY,  NEW  'VORK, 


^ 


-* 


THREE  THOUSAND   MILES  AWAY 

in     another      bemispLere,  apukks  the  Seltzer  Spring. 

In    ev«rf    drug    store    in  America  yx>u   may   obtiJn 

its   cquiralent,  pat    it  in  yoor  poaket,   nnd  carry-  it 

with    you   to   the    world'e  end,  if   you  choose. 

Tamuit  V  Effervescent  Sell 

IreimidT  On  linog  fountain  or  fanlth,  la  tbafoimof  K  povde 

bahbllnR.  fiMhii^/acrtBiil*  of  thBliqaid  product  of  nmture  in 

tldote  111  climatai  kad  evsry  atmoroherfo  chaagB  niily  be  fucad  wiUiont  feic.    As  a  remedj  in 
— • — ' ' •■    --iplBtnu,  irrettulifltidi  of  the  bomls,  neiroa*  dimrden,  menl^ 

Sold  by  oil  Dmsclit*. 

THE  TEACHEHS'  Bl'llAU. 

ORGANIZED  1871.]  [ORQANIZIiU  1S71. 

MANAGERS: 

REV.   C.    CORNFORTH,  A.  M.  J.  N.  BEISTLE,  A.  M. 

A  prompt  and  reliable  medium  of  communication  between  teachers  and 
school  officers. 

I- Peraonii  In  seit'cli  of  expert  en  eed  teaeberH,  will  Mvellme  itnd  labor  by  applrinc  to  the 

t.  Wclt-qnoilaed  teaebera  aaatBted  In  aeenrlnf  poalUona. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  good  teachers,  and  school  officers  should  send  in  their  appli- 
cations as  soon  as  possible.     Inquiries  relatis-e  to  teachers  or  schools  promptly  answered 
ithout  charge.     Teachers  in  want  of  positions  should  have  our  "Teachers'  Blank." 
Address,  TEACHERS' NATIONAL  BUREAU,  HARRISBURG.  PA' 
Or,  Rev.  M.  B.  SLOAN,  Teachers'  National  Bureau, 
!)&'  Enclose  stamp  Tor  circulars.  98  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE   EVERYWHERE.  g 

Silicate  Book  Slates! 

FOB  SCHOOLS  AUD  C0LLESB8.     B 

Light.  Portable,  Ncdseless,  I>iirable  M 

UKTVBfiBAUT  USED  IS  SCHOOLS.  i 

Silicate  Book  Slates.       Silicate  I'ocket  mates, 

For  LMd-FancD  and  Sl*t»Paid]. 

'"Black-Boards.      Silicate  Wall-SlaUng. 

M  akw  tlu  Imt  Wall  oc  Wooden  Blaekboud, 

PdI  np  In  can*  wltti  fnU  dlirHlmu,  and  boni 
tor  >IJpp]nsufelT  with booki aiid  othsr  nods. 

Pxfoe  ^odnwd,— Ptnt^   •l.SOt  qnarta, 
S«.M>i   bait  0llan.tK.OOi    gallon,  •O.OO. 


If.  T.  Silicate  Book  Slate  Co. 

Cor.  FULTON  &  CHURCH  St». 


I.  NEWTON  P:EIRCE. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 

PEIRGE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE. 

FOR  BLACKBOARDS; 

SLATED  BOOKS  AND  TABLETS, 

The  Cheapest  and  Warranted  the  Most  EuraMe  in  Market. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.     Send  for  Samples  and  Circulars. 
So.  148  A^orfh  Third  Street,  Philadelphtn,     . 


IW 
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* 
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S^iCom  Bda'<»W*«" 


« 
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'r-LA-^" 


J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  General  Editor -Business  Elilor,  J.  p.  M'CASKEY. 


jy*  II K  JOrUXAL  is  pul>li?ilie<l,  as  itd  title  Indicates,  primarily  a>  a  State  organ  for  the  Teachers  anil  Dlrccton 
^V  of  Pennsylvania— since  the  latter,  equally  with  the  former,  shonhl  watcli  the  proRresp,  and  stmlv  tb^ 
interests  of  tlie  system  which  thej'  have  been  eliosen  to  foster,  «levelop  an<l  control.  All  the  ICadUiK oiiii''^^- 
tional  (inestions  of  the  day  are  ili'scnssiMl  in  its  i)t*Kes.  Whatever  se<*ni>*  of  value  to  the^iause  in  M'luchtit^ 
teaelier  is  luhoring,  whetlu'r  in  our  own  country  or  elsewhere,  rrcrivfs  attention.  Desiiubli*  change?*  In  nii 
schnol  law.  or  in  its  administration,  are  fnirfy  discussed.  The  Oflicial  Deimrtnient  c«mtaln»*,  luontll,. 
matterof  personal  int<'rest  to  jiU  teachers  an<l  school  (►Ihcers,  The  lonj^rst  articicK  hotliorlKhialand  !»«.'lwtH 
occupying  thr  tlrst  half  of  cacli  nunii)ur,  and  (hialinir  larm'ly  with  scliDol-rooui  work,  would,  of  tlu'riiselvf.. 
seem  most  valuable  to  any  inlellif^t'ut  teaclier,  while  the'Kxannnalion  Questions,  jfivon  Ps  fn'qiw»ntlT.v 
jspace  will  i>ermit,  the  Kducational  News  gleaned  from  every  quarter,  and  tlie  indisiiensiible  Music  V'm 
iilTord  variety  at  once  jirratifyinjr  an«l  protitable.  Avoidin«r  all  questions  of  a  merely  iwlltlealor  sK'tanm 
c'hai-acter,  the  Joiuxal  wilTailvocate :  Universal  education  for  all  nices,  all  classes",  and  all  conditioitei<([ 
mcji.  lonjri'r  school  term*-,  Inrjrer  state  appropriations  to  schools,  more  complete  school  stiperviisidn, tlf' 
eh'vuti<»u  of  tin:  teacher's  profession,  the  full  <levelopnn*nt  of  our  Normal  ^»chool  system,  Ki*»id«Hl  schrjoi" 
wliei-ever  prai'ticuble,  the  necessity  of  hijrhtrr  education,  ami  a  closer  union  amon#f»41  elapses  of  etlnoilirmil 
insiitut ions.  In  ad<lltion,  as  occasion  otfeis,  it  will  a<lvoeate  the  inlen'sts  (»f  our  Soldiers'  Orphan  School.. 
Honiev  tor  the  Friendle>>-*,  «>ul  other  edueati<«uilan«l  relVnnuitory  insiitJiticnis.  In  sl)orl.  the  KHOOLJonnA: 
will  aim  to.keep  itsi'lf  in  sympathy  with  the  most  advancfd  sejitinuMits  concern Iuk  education tunl  sfxiil 
proifressJ,  and  try  to  deserve  the  jfenerous  support  which  has  thus  far  been  accorded  to  it,  Even'niunlfr 
eonliiins  jit  least  3'i  r(»>al  octavo  i)aj^es  of  practical  valui'  to  Teachers,  Superintendents  and  Directors. tli' 
y«arly  volume  comprisluij  over  400  paj?es.  .  ^ 

Cne  Tcllar  and  Fifty  Cents  a  Tear  in  Advance :  Fiye  cr  more  Copies,  $1.25  eadi 


SCHOOL  SONG  OR  SCHOOL  HYMN  IN  EACa  NUHBER. 

Ji  j^  not  desired  that  tlnse  shall  be  new  but  that  they  shall  be  yood.  such  as  must  pleafw  and  hcnotlt.  Tt» 
l<ln>je.l»;i<re  is  a  most  popular  tVature  with  leaeliers.  asni^^le  son;?  henii?  frequent  h  worth  more  totcadur 
and  '*.-hool  than  tlie  cost  of  a  year's  subscription  to  Tul-Joiknal. 

* 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  FREQUENTLY  GIVEN. 

Kxamination  (^neHtioji<-.  for  use  of  t''Mchers.  such  a<  mav  atTonl  smr^^estive  idi'asto  teacher?!  thenij^lws.ff 
jn;i\  be  u«»eful  in  tleir  s<  liools  ni  testin;;  Ihr  prollcieney  V.f  mor*'  atlvanced  Class4«s,  will  be  insertnl  as  fn»- 
qu.nlly  a^  may  lie  eniiN-^Miient.  These  w  ill  inehule  li>i^"used  bv  Snpermtendents  in  our  own  Stnte-timl  «r 
slujll  l)eolili;r.Ml  if>.-^ueh(.nieersas  will  -^v\\i\  usllsisappr(»ved  in  theirexaniination*.— and  those  used  at  oxMiuina 
ti(»n>  ot  t.-aeiieis  in  (»llur  States,  also  al  examinations  in  hitrli  seliools,  orfr)r  promotion  in  jrruniuiiir  ."•cIicnjU 
ot  ailvaneeil  iriade.  Tliesi>  are  fre<iuently  Used  al  district  insiit  ules.  un«l  not  u  few  tMtehers  think  tlieiu-tw 
be«-l  Ihin;;  in  TiiK.Ioi  KN.VL." 


f^-. 


^  PERIODICILS  OFFERED  AS  PREWIUM;  FOR  CLUBS.  ^t>i 


Sab«cril>tioofl.-Siihscnpiions  will  hereafter  begin  with  the  January,  April,  July  and  October  mimbers.  Plensc- 
cases  wlicn  names  of  >uhscnber.s  are  ordered,  whether  they  arc  new  suh>cribcrs  or  renewnlM  of  former  stibscriptio 
will  greatly  l.iahtatc   their  pr.-pcr  entry  on  our  muiUng  li.sts.     Wlien  a  change  of  addros  is  desired,  both  the  Old  and 


cational  Monthly,  l!lin«iiJ 
on  our  exchange  list ;  Tk 

Health,  Our  Young  Folks, 

for  L  u)  of  len  bubscribcrs  (with  ^is.r-o):  The  New  York  Independent,  Christian  Union,  or  Phrenological  Jounial. 

For  Lhib  of  Iwdve  bubs,  ubcrsf  With  5i8.oo):  Atlantic  M<.nthly,  Lippincott's  Magarine,  Aarper'.^i  Monthly,  Haiper's  W«ekl)r. 
Harper  s  l.azar,  1  he  Galaxy,  Old  and  New,  Applcton's  Joura.d,  The  Overland  Monthly.  The  Ladies'  Rep'ository,  The  Sundaf 
Magazine,  or  American  Naturalist,  to  getter-up  of  Club.  r  /» 

:st3teinall 
jtjons.   Thb 

address  should  be  given  in  full,  i  he  dale  after  the  printed  a.idrcss  of  each  Mibscnber  shows  the  last  number  for  which  be  hai 
paid— ilius  b  h  but ie-r,  Dec.  73  means  that  wuhthat  number  of  The  Joi;rnai.  his  subscription  dxpircs.  The  Jouknalisow 
fully  milled,  and  should  any  one  fail  to  receive  his  copy,  it  will  be  re-mailed  upon  his  giving  notice  of  the  fact  lo  this  ollkc.  Post- 
masters bhould  always  ^;//«packages  received  at  their  respective  ofiices,  containing  morf  than  a«tf  copy— utdess  when  the  nu»- 
ber  of  copies  is  printed   along  with  the  address.     V*Scnd  two-cent  stamp  for  specimen  copy. 

KcnilttanCCS.— In  remitting  money  for  subscriptions,  in  . amounts  of  J ^^xj  or  over,  please  send  checlc,  dr»ft,  pn-.t-oSce 
money-order,  or  Kegisi  r.KFU  letter.  1  he  regi>traiion  fee  \^  fifteen  cents,  and  the  present  system  has  been  found  an  aboluteK-' 
tcct^ion  against  losses  by  mail.  All  postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  when  re(iuested  to  do  so.  the  fee  upon  which  may 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  to  be  Vemitted.  Un  postal  money -orders  the  rales  arc //ev  cents  on  sums  ootcxceedinBiio ;  from^rt 
to  $-20,  ten  cents  ;  for  $20  to  ^$30,  fifteen  cents  ;  for  $30  to  ^40,  twenty  ceuts. 

,-  *'"**v.*®?'*  ®?  T*"^  •'®"r"***~'^  '•'"'tc^J  number  of  full  sets  has  been  rescrvcil  from  the  sak  of  the  stock  of  backUBffl- 
bers  in  the  otlice  of  the  late  t-ditor  1  hese  can  be  supplied,  bound  or  unbound,  to  parties  desiring  them.  They  contain  the 
r'ltire  history  ot  the  Common  School  movement  in  this  State.  Odd  volumes,  or  odd  numbers  needed  to  complete  icU,  unnot  be  sop- 
;.  jcd,  .is  only  full  sets  have  been  reserved.     Sets  unbound,  20  Volumes,  -24.     Hound  in  Half  iurkcy,  jj.o.      Addrtas 


J.  P.  WICKERSHAM  &  CO.,  Lancaster, Pi. 
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<^HIS  i^  a  question  to  be  answpn^cl  by  the  Teacher  at  his  Examination  by  the  County  Siiperintendpnt.  It  is  believed  that 
al ,  every  teacher  would  be  better  litted  for  his  work  were  he  a  regular  reader  of  this  periodical  which  contains  nearly  twice 
^  a8  much  matter  as  most  other  e<lncaiional  journals  on  its  exchange  list.  Directors,  also,  may  fairly  be  nsked  the  above 
question  in  the  inten^t  of  the  fichools  under  th^ir  care.  Thej'  nee<l  the  information  concerning  school  matters  which  it  contains 
and  llie  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  .State  would  be  benefited  by  ihw  more  general  subscription  of  Directors,  as  well  as  Teachers 


PiirNSYLVAinA  School  Jovbital 


J.  P.  WICKBRSHAM. ^J   P.  McCASKEY. 


^HE  JOURNAL  is  published,  asitstltlelndioates,  priinarih'^asa  State  organ  for  the  Teachers  and  Directors 
't^  of  Pennsylvania— since  the  latter,  equally  with  tlie  former,  should  watch  the  progress,  and  study  the 
interests  of  the  system  Avhich  they  have  heen  chosen  to  foster,  develop  and  control.  All  the  leading  educa- 
tional questions  of  the  day  are  discussed  iu  Its  pages.  Whaterer  seems  of  value  to  the  cause  in  Avhich  the 
teacher  is  laboring,  whether  in  our  own  country  or  elsewhere,  receives  attention.  Desiiuble  changes  in  our 
school  law,  or  in  its  admin Lstratlon,  are  fairly  discussed.  The  Official  Deimrtment  contains,  monthly, 
matter  of  personal  interest  to  all  teachers  and  school  offlcei*s.  The  longest  articles,  both  original  an<l  selected, 

occupying  the  first  half  of  each  number,  and  dealing  largely  with  school-room  work,  would,  of  th<'m!<r*lves, 
seem  most  valuable  to'any  intelligent  teacher,  while  the  Examniation  Questions,  given  os  frequently  as 
space  will  permit,  the  Eilucational  News  gleaned  from  erery  quarter,  and  the  indispensable  Music  l*Jige, 
attord  variety  at  once  gratifying  and  profitable.  Avoiding  all  questions  of  a  merely  political  or  sectariun 
character,  the  Journal  wiiradvocate:  Universal  education  for  all  i-aces,  all  classes',  and  all  conditions  of 
men,  longer  school  terms,  larger  state  appropriations  to  schools,  more  complete  school  supervision,  the 
elevation  of  the  teacher's  i^rofession,  the  full  development  of  onr  Normal  School  system,  graded  schools 
wherever  pi-aetieable,  the  necessity  of  higher  education,  and  a  closer  union  among  all  classes  of  educational 
institutions.  In  addition,  as  occasion  otters,  it  will  advocate  the  interests  of  our  Soldiers'  Oiiihan  Schools, 
Homes  for  the  Friendless,  and  other  educational  and  reformatory  institutions.  In  short,  the  School  Journal 
will  aim  to  keep  itself  in  sympathy  with  the  most  advanced  stMitiments  concerning  education  and  social 
progress,  and  try  to  deserve  the  generous  sui)port  which  has  thus  liir  been  accorded  to  it,  Every  number 
contains  at  least  iK  royal  octavo  v>iigt-s  of  practical  value  to  Teachers,  Superintendents  aiid  Directors,  the 
yearly  volume  comprising  over  400  pages. 

One  DcUar  and  Fifty  Cents  a  Tear  in  Advance :  Five  cr  more  Copies,  $1.25  each. 


SCHOOL  SQMG  OR  SCHOOL  HYMN  IN  EACH  NVHBER. 

What  Kxchavges  Say.— 77ic  School  Journal  diacnsstis  ably,  through  contribntors,  many  questions  vital  to  common  schools 
while  the  tHtiioriul  doparinient  evinces  a  breadth  of  corniU'ehHiialon  in  everyway  coniplinientury  to  the  nuiuivgeuieiit.  It 
does  not  sacrilice  depth  to  varieiy,  but  blends  the  two,  so  that  entertainment  and  Hound.  practical  instruction  go  hand  in 
hand."—"  We  look  tor  The  Journal  as  regularly  as  for  onr  meals ;  it  has  become  a  necessity  with  iis.  and  It  has  ever  been  a 
mauer  of  wonder  to  us  that  a  teacher  could  do  without  It."— We  do  not  see  how  any  one  pretending  Ut  act  as  Director  or 
Teacher  can  get  along  without  this  publication.  To  our  mind  a  lawyer  might  as  well  tr>'  to  succeed  by  discarding  Blackstone 
and  the  carpenter  tiifow  his  jack-plane  away,  as  for  Directors  and  Teachers  to  get  along  without  T/u  SrhooL  JifunuiU'—"  It 
cullecia  all  Pennsylvania  educational  facts,  discusses  plaas  and  prlnciphs,  and  will,  greatly  assist  teachers  and  taught."— 
"The  berHl  State  e<lucational  magazine  published  in  our  country,  for  several  reasons:  It  is  larger  than  any  other;  it  has  as 
good  contributors  as  any  other:  It  sustains  a  most  excellent  news  department ;  its  editorial  department  is  very  able,  and  It 
la  always  printeil  in  good  style,  and  on  good  paper.  Pennsylvania  teachers  do,  and  will,  give  their  educational  journal  the 
9upix)rt  it  deserves."— "The  largest,  and  In  some  respects  the  ablest  of  oureduauional  exchange.  It  containg  a  large  amount 
of  general  news."—"  The  JourmU  enters  upon  its  twenty-second  year,  with  a  beautiful  and  attractive  title  page,  while  its  con- 
tents show  that  it  not  only  dresses  in  fashionable  style,  but  also  keeps  up  with  the  times  in  its  litoniry  attafnnjents  and 
work."—"  Every  teacher  who  would  keep  himself  informed  on  the  progress  of  the  work  of  education  iu  our  great  State,  and 
in  the  nation,  and  on  the  views  and  suggestions  of  our  bent  e<lucators,  should  be  a  subscrifK'r  and  careful  reader  of  it."— "  One 
of  the  most  dignified,  thoughtful  and  didactic  magazines  of  its  kind  in  the  country."—"  Is  the  largest  of  the  e<lucationa 
monthlies.  Its  quality  is  as  good  as  its  quantity  Is  generous.  Its  success  is  great,  but  after  reading  its  pages  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised thereat."—"  Of  all  the  many  etlucatlonal  exchanges  on  our  list,  this  is  the  leading  one.  It  has  ever  been  and  continues* 
to  be  thealile  and  earnest  advocate  of  popular  education  iu  the  State."—"  The  Journal  Is  a  power  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; yet  we  cannot  forbear  complimenting  its  manageraetit  on  its  present  neat  appearance,  to  whi<:h  a  new  and  chaste  d*-sign 
for  a  cover  has  vj  materially  coutribut'xl.  The  Improvement  upon  it  will  mark  quite  an  epoch  iu  its  amials— one  IVom  which 
will  undoubteilly  dale  divei'geut  good  thi-oucjli  prosperous  years." 

Wjiat  Dibf.ctors  Say.—"  Largest  of  the  etlucational  monthlies"—"  Handsomest  and  best" — "  A  fixture  in  onr  arranu:o- 
ments'—"  We  find  it  Indispensable"— "  I'annot  think  of  being  without  It"— "The  longer  we  t-xke  it  thn  better  wo  like  if  — 
••  Cxm'i  keep  liouse  without  it"—"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Teacher  and  T)irect«)r  in  the  state"—"  We  most  heartily  en- 
dorse it"— ••Most  valuable  to  school  officers  as  well  as  teachers"— "  The  new  member^  as  desirous  of  having  it  as  the  old'  — 
"  Have  taken  it  for  ten  years,  are  unanimous  in  continuing  subscription"—"  If  Directors  knew  liie  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
rea/ling  it.  no  IVnird  would  Ik;  without  27j<5  Journal  a  sintile  month"— "  Has  made  marked  inii>rovenient  of  late  years,  and 
the  friends  of  e<incatiou  may  well  be  proud  of  it"—"  Should  be  iu  the  hands  of  every  Teacher  ami  Director  in  the  Slate." 

What  Si:im:rintendf.nts  and  TEAcnERS  Sat.—"  The  JoiirmU  Is  one  of  the  best  educational  macazines  published.  Xot 
only  is  every  dei>ariment  of  instruction  represented,  but  the  Songs  and  Examination  Qin«5tioiis  form  attraciive  features  which 
are  alone  worth  the  subscription,"—"  The  best  journal  of  its  kind  published  :  and  I  think  I  can  speak  from  some  knowle<lge 
of  th<:^e  publications,  having  read  nearly  all  of  them  more  or  less."—''  Tfte  I'tumsi/lvanUi  S':h(AJl  Jonnml  is  unquestionably 
the  best  periodical  of  our  profession.  It  contains  more  Interesting  matter  and  aflvocates  more  advanced  id"as  than  any  other 
n]:vgazirieof  the  limes."— "The  new  feature  meets  my  approval.  We  sing  your  beautil'ul  songs  in  our  srbool-rooni.  The 
Joiii'nal  is  doing  teach(?rs  good  service."— •'  A  teacher  who  will  not  study  books  on  the  '  The<jiy  of  Teaching.'  and  be  a  con- 
ftajit  reader  of  some  wide  awake  educational  periodical,  should  not  Ixi'employed  in  the  sch-tol-room."— "'fhe  teacher  who 
will  not  read  the  Journal  of  his  or  tier  own  State,  will  read  little  of  an  Instructive  character,  and  is  not  fit  to  havi-  ebargc;  of 
children  who  are  to  bo  trained  to  think."— '•  Every  school  director  in  the  country  should  receive  and  read  Tfw  Jjiirndl.  and 
no  one  making  api)licalion  to  teach  -jhouUI  think  of  doing  so  without  subscribiiiL'  for  and  reading  it.  The  inriiience  of  7'h^. 
Journal  in  such  that  neither  school  direct«»rs  nor  teivchers  can  read  it  without  beiie,'  better  directors  and  belter  teacliers."— 77i<; 
Journal  is  Of  great  benefit  to  the  teacher,  and  still  more  valujit)le  since  the  introdviciion  of  music."— •' To  the  boit  of  my 
kdowbMlge  there  are  not  half  .'i  dfy/.^'w  rea"'>ers  In  the  entire  county  whoare  not  reiriilar  readers  of  The  Prmisijlvijnki  S^-hool 
Jcfur/4'i/."— "The  Music  feature  is  an  aclmirable  one.  and  will  delight  thousiin*Ls  of  pupils  and  tea<'hers."— *  The  teiu!her  who 
ii»>»:l«'<"ts  to  road  the  educational  journal  of  his  State  Is  certainly  wautintr  in  profession, i!  int*T  !si  in  his  calling,  and  should  1)0 
Kraded  as  sucii  In  theory  and  [iraciice  of  teH^^tiing."— "  Every  School  Diroclor  should  su>>sjribe  for  it.  Xo  one  can  fully  ap- 
pret  iate  the  rf>snonsibiliii«'s  of  die  odice  without  rt*ading  it." 

t^ir  "^ubsxTipiions  may  \v-^''-a  tiuurterly  with  the  Jauuury,  April.  July,  and  Octol^er  numbers.  Address, 


J.  P.  WICKERSHAM  &  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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HEQQMPEIES. 


By  Prof,  EDWARD  OLNEY, 

OF   MICHIGAN    UNIVERSITY. 
I. 

The  Complete  School  Algebra. 

One  vol ,  I2m0yprice $1.50 

A  complete  Key  to  this  book  has  been  prepared, 
which  also  embraces  a  large  number  of  additional 
examples.     Price,  ^1.50 

II. 

The  University  Algebra. 

On€  vol,,  %vo,price |2  00 

(Ready  July  25th.) 

III. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry. 

One  vol,,  Svo,,  tinted  paper, ^1.50 

Plane  and   Spherical   Trigonometry. 

One  vol, y  %vo,,  tinted  paper $1.50 

The  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Bound  together,,,, $2.50 

These  books  embrace  all  that  is  usually  contained 
in  works  of  their  class,  and  in  much  improved  form 

A  UNIVERSITY  EDITION  OF  THE  GEOME- 
TRY AND  TRIGONOMETRY 

has  been  prepared,  which  embraces  more  than  any 
other  text-book  heretofore  published  on  these  sub- 
jects.     Price $3.00 

IV. 

The  General  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

One  vol,,  Svo.,  tinted  paper S2.50 

The  above  books,  by  Prof.  Olney,  although  just 
issued,  have  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  country,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  most  unqualified  praise  from  all  who  have 
seen  them. 


The   Simplest,  Most   Practical,  and  Cheapest 
Series  of  Geographies  yet   Published. 


€QiiT@^*S 


NEW   SERIES   OF 

The  whole  subject  embraced  in  Two  Books. 

This  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  complete  Series 
of  Geographies  ever  published. 

I, 

Colton's  New  Introductory  Geog- 
raphy, 

Elegantly  illustrateil,  containing  18  entirely  new 
maps  drawn  expressly  for  this  book. 

Price 90  Cents. 

II. 

Colton*s  Common  School  Geography. 

Elegantly  illustrated.  It  also  contains  twenty-two 
study  maps,  so  arranged  that  the  map  questions  can 
be  answered  with  the  greatest  ease  Two  double- 
page  Railroad  Maps,  which  are  marvels  of  beauty, 
and  pronounced  by  the  Post-office  Department  the 
best  published.  Also,  twelve  complete  Reference 
Maps.         Price I2.00 

THE  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OF  THESE 
BOOKS  ARE : 

1st.  They  contain  all  which  the  scholar  should  l« 
required  to  learn,  and  nothing  more,  stated  in  the 
clearest  possible  form 

2d.  The  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  Maps,  which 
are  specially  adapted  :o  the  purposes  of  study. 

B J  their  use  a  yreat  Sawlnir  In  Time  and 
Monej  is  efltoeted. 

IVe  ash  for  these  neio  books  a  comparison  witk  the 
best  series  yet  published. 


WE  ALSO  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING 


Lossln§r's  Primary  History  of  U.  S.    -23^  pp. 

#1.00 
Lonslnir*s  Oram.  Seh.  Hiiitory  of  U.  S.  •}!»  pp. 

Lofininir*!!  Com.  Scb.  History  of  U.  S.  M^  pp. 

This  scries  by  Benson  J,  IxJSSiMr,,  LL.  D.,  is  in)W  com- 
pleted, and  each  volume  is  adapted  to  some  class  of  pupils.  No 
p.iins  or  expense  h;ive  been  spired  in  preparing  the  Mips  atul 
Illustrations,  and  they  are  now  submitted  to  the  public  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  more  perfect  series  of 
School  Histories,  either  in  literary  merits  ad-ifitiition  to  the 
wants  of  our  schools,  or  the  elegance  of  illustrations. 


Shorter  Coarse  in  Arithmetic. 

toddard's  Primary  Pictorial  Arithmetic 
ktoddard's  Combination  School  Arithmetic 
ktoddard'*  Complete  Arithmetic       -         -        -        - 
'^ill  furnish  a  full  and  thorough  iteries  of  Arithme* 
tics  for  gr.ided  schools. 


$  .30 

.75 

-       1.25 

U2.3O 
Send  for  Complete  Seiiool  Catalogue. 

SHELDON 


T£XT-800KS  ON  GOVEBMHEMT. 

Aldeii*A  €itlBen*8  manual     ...       50  eta. 

A    Text-bo  ik  on  G>jvernment.  in  connection  with  Americaa 
Institutions    ad.ipied  to  Comtfuyn  Schools 
Aldeii^s  Science  or  GoTernment     -     -    fl.M 

In  Cvinnoction  with  American  Institutions.    Adapted  to  the 
w.inis  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

PHvsmoeiEs. 

IIooicer*9  First  Boole  in  Piiystoloiry,  00  ett. 
IIool&er*N  Human  Piiyntoloarj*      -      •     fl*75 

For    Acukmics    an  1    gener.il   reading.     By  Worthin'RTOK 
H>oKP,R    M    I)  ,  Y.ile  College. 

EleraentA  of  Anatomy,  Piiyaloloiry*  •»<!  Hy* 
«riene. 91.M 

By    J.   K     l-,ooMis,   President    Lewisburvb    University,  Pa, 
This  book  has  been  carefully  revised    out  the  only  impor- 
tant changes  have  been  made  in  the  Chapter  on  Digestiaii. 
Palmer*!!  Practical  Book-fceoplns  •   •   91.00 
Address 

&  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

677  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 

"LIVE  BOOKS  FOR  LIVIB  TEACHEBB." 


^ 


TBI  lOUIAL  ESVCATMAL  SSBDS. 

SpNlSUl       I  THBEB  EDITIONS  ISSUED  WITHIN  SIX  WEEKS.  I  If  Of  MftAJi 


Eetafl. 

9«. 


littfo^s'i  %m  |lom«1 1f(<ntal  ^nt((metw. 
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FIFTEEN  years  ago  the  Publishers  issued  the  first  work  written  by  Prof.     EZSUUIIfttiOIl i 
^ Brooks;  an  unpretending  little  book  called  the  *' Normal  Mental.*' 

That  naine  is  now  a  household  name  in  tens  of  thousands  of  families.  It  is  cherished  from  Kfainc  to  Ore- 
gon, and  has  always  been  received  as  the  harbinger  of  anew  and  belter  era  in  arithmetical  instruction. 
Thousands  of  teachers,  through  the  "Normal  Mental/'  have  brought  new  life,  increased  devotion  and 
stronger  work  into  their  schools. 

The  "  Nev7  Mental  **  is  improved  by  a  better  grading,  a  different  grouping  of  problems  and  a  fuller 
treatment  of  topics.  Some  of  the  solutions  are  simplified,  the  cases  of  analysis  and  principles  of  Fractions 
.ire  generalized  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  some  new  features  added 

While  the  "  New  Normal  Mental"  is  made  easier,  it  loses  non?  of  the  quickening  and  disciplin- 
ing pDwer  for  wiiich  the  ^*  Normal  Mental  "  is  so  celebrated. 

So  marked  are  its  general  and  particular  merits,  that  WITHOUT  ANNOUNCEMENT  by  adver 
ti:>ement,  press  notices  or  ciroulars, 

THREE  EDITIONS  WERE  ISSUED  IN  SIX  WEEES 

after  its  publication,  and  the  publishers  thus  far  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  current  introduction 
demands.  It  is  a  work  of  especial  interest  to  all  who  are  teaching  or  who  are  partial  to  mathematical 
thought  and  training. 

As  it  can  be  successfully  used  with  any  series  of  Arithmetics,  and  is  especially,  desirable  in  connection 
with  those  series  not  having  a  book  on  this  most  important  part  of  Arithmetics,  the  publishers  cordially 
invite  the  direct  attention  of  ail  teachers  and  school  authorities  to  the  "  New  Normal  Mental  Arithmetic.*' 

Brooks's  Normal  Arithmetics,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Standard.  * 

Brooks's  Normal  Algebra,  $1 25,  Endorsed  by  Harvard  College,  Massa  3husetts. 
Brooks*s  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  *.25,  Surpassing  in  Brevity  and  Practicability. 

B^'Brooks's  Geometry  can  be  had  with  or  without  Trigonometry. 

FEWSHITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAHHARS. 

Elementary,  45  eta.  Tlie  DellKlit  of  the  Setaool-Room.  fjuver,  63  cts. 

These  Grammars  have  already  won  the  confidence  and  golden  o;itnions  of  the  best  teachers  in  thousands 
of  schools.  Used  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Wilmington,  Erie,  Altoona,  Allentown,  Norris- 
town,  Trenton,  etc.  

RAUB'S  NORMAL  SPELLERS. 

Words  are  so  arranged  here  that  the  pupil  is  taught  to  speak  the  word  correctly  as  well  as  to  spell  it  so. 
Used  in  many  of  the  best  schools. 

PELTt»H*S  OUTLIHB  HAPS-PSS  SET.  $2S. 

The  Largest,  Best  and  Cheapest  School  Maps  Published 

ROBERTS'S  a  S.  MfSTORY,  .75  FAIRBANKS*  BOOK-KEEPING,  %A'Io. 

PBTERSON*S  FAMFUAR  SC/ENCE,  .80,  |i.6o.  BOUVIER'S  FAMILIAR  ASTRONOMY^  la.25,    >3.2S 

SHEPPARD'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  TEXT-BOOKS,  .75,11.25.  HILLSIDE'S  GEOLOGY^  .94. 

Ai^Copies  sent  for  examination  prepaid  and  for  introduction  at  two  thirds  of  the  above  prices,  or  intro- 
duction rates. 

Ai^Teachers  and  others  are  invited  to  call,  to  correspond  and  to  send  their  school  reports,  catalogues, 
etc.     Illustrated  catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  sent  gratis  by  the  Publishers. 

Or  WM.  8.  SCHOFIELD,  SOWER,    POTTS    &    CO., 

Supt.  of  Introduction.  530  Market  St,  and  523  Minor  St.,  Phila. 


Gen  John  lHatoo      — -,  ^ 


i^ 


^MJL 
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1852.]  ^  ^o  F9i^  fi«^9  ^Jf  MMMtcmnojfmA  jQMtm^fmA  f  [1874. 

gyHLS  Is  a  question  to  h^  answered  by  the  Teacher  at  bis  Examination  by  tbe  COnnty  Sup^nteiK^enL  7t  Is  beliered  that 
Jl.  every  teacher  would  be  better  fitted  Tor  his  work  were  he  a  regular  reader  of  litis  periodical  which  ooDtalns  nearly  twioi 
^  as  much  matter  as  most  oilier  e<lucatIoiial  Journals  on  its  ejcchauKo  list.  Directors,  also,  may  fairly  be  asked  tbe  atere 
question  In  tbe  iuterest  of  the  schools  under  their  care.  They  need  the  infornmtlon  concerning  school  manen  whlcb  it  oonttln 
and  the  schools  in  all  paKs  of  the  State  would  be  benedted  by  tbe  more  general  subocription  of  Directon,  M  well  as  Teacben 


S^. 


^  ■  PEHBSinVAinA  SCSOOL  JOTJBirAL 


J.  p.  WICKERSHAM. J   P.  McCASKBY. 

Jf  HE  JOURNAL  Isptibllnhcd,  as  its  title  indicates,  primarily  as  a  State  or^an  for  the  Teachers  and  Directors 
^  of  Pennsylvania— since  the  latter,  equally  with  the  former,  should  watch  tlio  progress,  and  study  the 
interests  of  the  system  which  they  have  been  chosen  to  foster,  develop  and  control.  All  the  leadidg  educa- 
tional questions  of  tlio  day  are  dLscu99c<l  in  its  pages.  Whaterer  seems  of  value  to  the  canae  In  which  the 
teacher  is  laboring,  whether  in  our  own  country  or  elsewhere,  receives  attention.  Desirable  changes  In  our 
school  law,  or  In  Its  administration,  are  fairly  discussed.  The  Official  Department  contains,  monthly, 
matterof  personal  interest  to  all  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  longest  articles,  both  original  and  selected, 

occupying  the  first  half  of  each  nuinher,  and  dealing  largely  with  school-room  work,  would,  of  themselven, 
seem  inost  valuable  to  any  intelligent  teacher,  while  the'Examinatlon  QucHtlons,  given  as  freqnentlyas 
space  will  permit,  the  Edncationul  News  gleaned  from  every  quarter,  and  the  indispeusablo  Mtjslc  Page, 
atford  variety  at  once  gratifying  and  profitable.  Avoiding  all  questions  of  a  merely  political  or  sectarian 
chanicter,  the  Journal  will  advocate:  Universal  c<lncatlon  for  all  i-nccs,  all  classes,  and  all  conditionsof 
men,  longer  school  terms,  larger  state  appropriations  to  schools,  more  complete  sciiool  sni^ervlslon,  the 
elevation  of  the  teacher's  profession,  tlu;  full  development  of  our  Normal  School  system,  gntdcd  schools 
wherever  practicable,  the  necessity  of  hivrher  odncjition,  and  a  closer  union  among  all  classes  of  educational 
institutions.  In  ad<lition,  as  occasion  offers,  it  will  advocate  the  interests  of  our  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools, 
Homes  for  the  Friendless, and  othereihieatlonaland  reformatory  institutions,  -bt  short,  tbe  Bchool  JouiurAL 
will  aim  to  keep  itself  in  sympathy  with  the  most  advanced  sentiments  concerning  education  and  social 
progress,  an<l  try  to  deserve  the  generous  support  which  has  thus  far  been  acconle<T  to  It,  Every  nnmber 
contains  at  least  32  royal  octavo  pages  of  practical  value  to  Teachers,  Superintendents  and  Directors,  the 
yearly  volume  comprising  over  400  pages. 

One  Sdlar  and  Fifty  Cents  a  Tear  in  Advance :  Five  or  more  Copies,  $1.25  each. 


SCHOOL  SONG  OB  SCHOOL  HYMM  IN  EACH  HUHBEB. 

What  BxcnANOFJs  Say.— 77i«  Schord  Journal  «llscuss«i  ably,  through  contributors,  many  quesUoQS  vital  to  common  scfaoola 

while  the  e<litorial  departnu'tit  evinces  a  breadib  of  comprehension  in  every  way  complimentary  to  the  management  It 
does  not  sacrifice  <lepLh  to  vuriety,  but  blou  I*  the  two,  so  that  entertainment  and  sound,  practical  Instmction  go  band  In 
htind-"— •*  We  look  for  The  Journal  as  rcKularly  as  for  our  meals:  It  has  tx'come  a  necesHlty  with  us,  and  It  has  ever  been  a 
matterof  wonder  to  us  that  a  teacher  could  do  without  it,"~We  do  not  see  how  any  one  pretending  to  met  as  Director  or 
Teacher  can  get  along  without  this  publication.     To  our  mind  a  lawyer  misfht  as  well  try  to  succeed  by  discarding  Blackfitone 


and  the  carpenter  throw  his  Jack-pfjine  away,  as  for  I)lre<!tors  and  Teachers  to  get  along  without  The  School  JoumaL"—"  It 
collects  all  Pennsylvania  e<huvitloiial  facts.  <li.S(nm,.M  piuns  and  principles,  and  will,  greatly  assist  teachers  and  taa^U**— 
"  The  best  State  eoucfttional  magazine  publislH^I  In  our  country,  for  several  reasons  :  It  Is  larger  than  any  othex:  it  dm  at 


good  contributors  as  any  other:  it  sustains  a  most  excellent  news  department :  Its  e<litoriai  department  Is  very  able,  sod  It 
ts  always  printed  In  good  style,  and  on  good  paper.  Pennsylvania  teachers  do. and  will,  give  their  educational  journal  tbe 
support  It  deserves."—"  The  largest,  and  in  some  respects  the  ablest  of  (»ur  educational  exchanges.  Ii  contains  a  Large  amount 
of  general  news."—"  The  JourruU  enters  npdu  Its  twenty-second  year,  with  a  beautiful  and  attractive  title  pa^e.  while  its  oos- 
tenus  show  that  it  not  only  dres'^es  In  fashionable  style,  but  also  keeps  up  with  the  times  In  its  literary  attainments  uul 
work."—"  Every  teacher  who  would  ket'p  himself  informed  on  the  pronre^s  of  the  work  of  education  In  oar  great  8&te.  and 
In  the  nation,  and  on  the  views  and  sug<e«tlons  of  our  best  educators,  slionld  be  a  subsoribpr  and  careftil  reader  of  it."— "One 
of  the  most  dignifltHl.  thouglitfiil  and  duhu-tlc  magazines  of  \U  k\n<\  in  the  country."—"  Is  the  largest  of  the  edocationa 
monthlies.  Its  quality  is  as  gniMl  as  its  <|uaiility  Is  generous.  Its  sneoj'ss  Is  threat,  but  after  reading  its  pages  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised tliereat."— *■  Df  all  the  many  e<iiicatioiuil  ey changes  on  our  Iht.  this  is  the  leading  one.  It  has  ever  been  and  ooDtinoei 
to  be  the  able  antl  earnest  advoraie  of  popular  education  in  the  State."'—"  TV  JourruU  is  a  power  In  tbe  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; yet  we  cannot  forbear  complimenting  its  management  on  Its  present  neat  appearance,  to  which  a  new  and  chaste  design 
for  a  cover  has  so  materially  comriimted.  The  improvement  upon  it  will  mark  (juite  an  epoch  in  its  annals— one  flrom  which 
will  undoubte<l!y  date  divergent  good  throuijh  prosperous  years.  * 

What  DiuKr-roRs  Say.—"  Largi-st  of  the  e<lncational  monthlies"-"  Uands^)mest  and  tieet" — "A  fixture  In  onranmn^ 
raents"— "  We  find  It  indispensable'"—"  I'annot  think  of  being  wit'io'it  If—"  The  long»»r  we  tike  it  the  t>etter  we  like  It"— 
"  Can't  keep  house  witliout  It"—"  SliouM  be  In  the  hands  of  every  Teacher  and  Director  In  the  State"— **  We  most  heartily  en- 
dorse It"— "Most  valuable  to  school  oillcers  as  well  as  teachers  —"  The  new  m»^mhers  as  desirous  of  having  it  as  the  old"— 
"  Have  taken  it  for  ten  year^,  are  unanimous  In  continuing  subscription '—"  If  Directors  knew  the  benefits  to  t>e derived  fhUD 
reading  it,  no  B:)ard  would  be  without  Th^  JounuU  a  single  month''—"  Has  m:ide  marked  Improvement  of  late  yean,  and 
the  fnentls  of  eiiucation  may  well  be  proud  of  it"—"  Should  bo  in  the  hands  of  every  Tea«her  and  Director  in  the  State." 

What  SueKuiNTKNDESTs  Axn  Tkachkrs  Sat.—"  TTve  Journal  is  one  of  the  best  educational  magasines  published.  Not 
only  Is  every  department  of  instruction  renresentwi,  but  the  Songs  and  KxamlnaMon  Questions  form  attractive  features  wbfcdi 
an' alone  worth  th<!  subscription."— "  The  oi?4t  journal  of  its  kind  published:  and  I  think  I  can  spealc  from  some  knowledge 
of  these  publications,  having  reml  nearly  all  of  them  more  or  le«."— "  The  /*f'7in*i/lv<inla  School  Jotimal  is  UDquesdonaoly 
the  best  periodical  of  our  profession.  It  i^ontains  more  Interesting  matter  and  advixyitoH  more  advanced  ideas  than  anyotber 
magazine  of  the  timers."'- "The  new  feature  meets  my  approval.  We  sing  your  beautiful  songs  In  our  school-room,  lite 
JouriuU  is  di>ing  teiv^Jiers  good  service."—"  A  teacher  who  will  not  study  books  on  the  '  Theory  of  Teaching.'  and  be  a  con- 
stant reader  of  some  wide-awake  etiueatlonal  perioilical,  should  not  be  emplove<l  In  the  sch'Wl-room."— "  The  teacher  Wbo 
will  not  reiwi  the  Journal  of  his  or  tier  own  St  ite.  will  read  little  of  an  Instructive  character,  and  Is  not  fit  to  have  charge  of 
children  wiio  are  to  be  traiiusl  to  think."—"  Kverv  seiiool  director  In  the  country  should  receive  and  read  The.  Journal.  voA 
no  one  making  application  to  teach  should  tliir>k"of  ilolnq;  so  without  snbsc:ribitig  for  and  reading  It,  The  Influence  of  Ute 
Journal  Is  such  that  neither  school  dlrect^)rs  nor  teachers  can  rc-vl  It  without  being  better  directors  and  better  teachers."— Tite 
Journal  Is  of  gre.at  benefit  to  the  tejurber.  and  still  more  valuable  since  the  Introduction  of  music."— "  To  the  t>e^  of  my 
knowle<lge  there  are  ni)t  half  a  do/.en  teachers  In  the  entire  couniy  who  are  not  regular  readers  of  The  I^ennsj/lvania  School 
Journal."— "The  Music  feature  is  an  admirable  one,  and  will  delight  thousiinds  of  pupils  and  teachers." — "The  teachw  wbo 
neglects  to  read  the  educational  Journal  of  his  State  Is  certainly  wanting  In  professional  Interest  In  his  calling,  and  Should  be 
graded  assiu'.h  In  thtH)ry  and  pnvctlce  of  teaching."—"  Every  School  Director  should  subscrilw  Ibr  iU  No  one  can  ftilly  ^« 
preciate  the  rwponsibi lilies  of  the  ofTlce  without  reading  It."  • 

IEtf~  Sul)ScrIpiions  may  begin  quarterly  with  the  January,  April,  July,  and  October  numbers.  AddresA, 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM  &  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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The  School  Stage 


BY  W.  H.  VENABLE. 


Kmim 


TWENTY-SEVEN  new,  short  Dialogues  and  Plays  adapted  to  School  and  Home  Ei- 
hibitions.  Handsomely  illustrated,  and  containing  plain  and  full  directions  relating 
to  costume,  properties  and  stage  "business,**  in  connection  with  particular  Dialogaesand 
Dramas.     Sent  Post-paid,  by  mail  on  receiptor  price,  ^1.25. 

ALSO : 

BARTHOLOMEW*S  LATIN  GRAMMAR:     A  concise  and  systematic  arrangement  of 

the  laws  of  the  Latin  tongue,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  class  use  in  schools  and  colleges.    976  pp ,  nmob,  balf 
roan.    Price,  ^1.50.    Sample  copies  to  Teachers  and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  |t.oo. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRADUAL,  to  accompany  the  Grammar.     Ready  in  time 

for  fall  schools.    Price  same  as  the  Grammar. 

GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS.     By  Alex.  M.  Gow,  A.  M.,  SuftFubUc 

Schools.  EvansviiUf  Ind.    A  systematic  text-book  on  Moral  and  Social  Law,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  bmilicfc 
lamo,  cloth.    Price,  ^1.35.    Sample  copies  to  Teachers,  and  supplies  for  introduction,  84  cents. 

THE  ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP  IN  ONE  BOOK.     Sample  copy-book 

of  Eclectic  Penmanship,  containing  copies  selected  fgetm  all  ibe  hodcsof  the  series.    Will  be  wttA  for  examination  witki 
view  to  introducing  the  Kdectic  Pennmanship,  for  xo  cents. 

LATE  PUBUCA.TIORS. 


Brown^s  Phyaioldgy  and  Hygiene.  Fifty 

Lessons.  2S8  pp..  Illustrated,  ^1.50.  Sample  0(^y» 
And  sqppUcs  iat  ia^rodvctio&y  |ixo. 

VeiuiblA'8  XTnited  Stetee  Hirtorr.   i&> 

pp.,  illustrated,    ili.25.    Sample  oopf»  and,  sapplies 

for  introduction,  84  cents. 

Thalheimer '8  Manual  of  Ancient  History 

Svo.,  378  pp.,  illustrated.  ^2.50.  Sample  copy  to 
Teachers,  by  mail,  ^2.00;  by  express,  ^1.67  ;  quanti- 
ties for  introduction,  ^1.67. 

Boleotic  Primary  Copy-Book.  Designed  to  be 

written  with  lead-pencil  dunng  the  second  year  of 
school  life.  Price,  12  cents.  Sample  copy,  and 
supplies  for  introduction,  8  cents. 

TE  ACH  ERS™M  AN  U  ALS. 


SEHT  POST-PAID.  BY  MAIL,  Og  BEOEIFT  OF  PSIOE . 

Williams'  Parser's  Manual.  Examples  for 

Parsing,  in  every  variety  of  English  construction. 
Companion  to  any  English  Grammar,  Price,  ^i.oo. 
Saaiple  copy,  and  supplies  for  introduction,  67  cents. 


Henkltf  a  Teat  Bnaillng-book-  ForadraMed 

classes.  Over  5»ooo  cufficnlt  words.  Price^  40  oeotL 
Sample  copy  to  Teachers,  and  suj^lies  for  fint  iBtr»- 
dnctioB,  27  cenls. 

The  Xxaminar ;  or  Teacdier's  Aid.  By 

AuEXAiCDKK  Duncan,  A.  M.  Desigaed  to  assist 
candidates  for  Teachers*  Certificates  to  pcepsre  far 
examination.  Embraces,  in  concise  form  and  vfi^ 
matically  arranged,  questions  upon  Ortkagr^t 
Reading,  Grammar^  AritkmetiCf  Geography,  Vmd 
States  History^  Theory  and  Practice  of  reaching, 
Physiology  and  Algebra, 

No  one  who  masters  this  work  need  have  any  fan 
of  failure  to  sustain  with  credit  any  fair  andfr^ 
examination.     Price,  50  cents. 

Hand-book  of  Soleotio  Fenmaoflhip- 

General  directions  to  teachers  on  the  prenaration  ud 
conducting  of  writing -classes ;  a  complete  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  letters,  and  of  movemeot; 
chapters  on  "  Shading,"  "  Spacing,"  "  Form,"  «  Writ- 
ing in  Ungraded  SchooU,"  "  When  to  Write," 
"Awakening  Interest,"  and  "  The  Neglected  An" 
Price,  60  cents. 


For  Complete  Descriptive  Circulars  of  the  above  and  other  new  School-Book ^ 
adcinsSy 

T^ILSOISr,  HIISTKLE  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 


«- 


CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK, 


-* 


* 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


i$ 


ADOPT  THI  BIST  TIZT-BOOBS. 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 


Educatiohal  Ptublishirs, 


723  Chestnut  St.,  3Philadelphia. 


G  KOGRAPHIES.  ^     ., 

Retail 

Price* 

Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in 

Geography %    o  50 

Mitdheirs  New  Primary  Geogra- 
phy, 4to o  80 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Ge- 
ography, 4to I  80 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geogra- 
phy and  Atlas 2  50 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geogra- 
phy          I  2^% 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, i2mo., I  75 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and 
Key,  *Small  Series.  In  Port- 
folio or  on  Rollers,  Net 10  00 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and    , 
Key.      ♦Large  Series.      On 
Kollens,  Net.., •••..      20  00 

RaDd*BocA  of  Map  Drawing o  80 

•Colorad  phftkaUf  amd  p^UHealiy,  or  politUaUy  only. 

HISTORIES- 

(peter  parley's.) 

Goodrich's    American     Child's 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

States o  84 

Goodrich's   Pictorial  History  of 

the  United  States i  75 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

England 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

Rome 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

Greece ^.....- 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

I         France  

Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  School 

History  of  the  World 

Goodrich's      Pictorial      Natural 

History 


READERS. 


75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 


The    Nev«r    American    ist 
Reader 

The    New    American    2d 
Reader 

The    New    American    3d  ]c§ 
Reader 

The    New  American    4th 
Reader 

The   New    American   5th 
Reader 

The   New  American  Ety- 
mological Reader 

.  Tlie  lAtest,  Glieapest  and  BMt. 

SPELLERS. 

The  New  American  Primary 
Speller 

The  New  American  Pronounc- 
ing Speller 


o  20 
o  30 
o  50 
o  60 
o  90 

^  50 


o  20 


o  50 


Oxford's  Junior  Speaker o  75 

Oxford's  Senior  Speaker i  50 

Fr«slB,  Spark  llnir,  AttractlTe. 


JUST  READY. 


A  SCHOOL  MANUAL  OP 


AND 


TEXT-BOOKS  OP  DEBIVATIVE8, 
PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES, 


BY 


EPES  SARGENT, 

WITH  NUMEROUS  EXERCISES. 
Beiftil  Price,      .....       90  cente. 


I 
4(' 


Most  of  these  Books  are  well-known.  The  Readers  and  Snellers  are  new,  and  being  rapidly  adopted   For 
Catalogue,  Circulars^and  Introductions,  address  THE  PUBLISHERS  ;  or, 

A.  E.  ETSTEBf  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  or.  D.  W.  PROOTOR.  HontiiKgdoii,  Pa. 
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CONTENTS. 

School  Legislation  under  New  Constitution. 
Arithmetical  Reasoning— No.  IL     - 
Mechanics*  High  School :  Report. 

Philology  in  America. 

Night  Schools  for  Breaker  Boys 

Tokei  Normal  School  in  Japan. 250 

Examination  Questions :  List  from  Wayne  and  Luzerne  Counties.       258 

Schools  and  Public  Morals. -  260 

The  Geography  of  the  Year.  -------         261 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT.  Nation.-U Teachcre'  Association— Notes 
— Fo  .ndation  Principles — Work  for  Colleges — Industrial  Schools — Higher 
Education  of  Women — Corporal  Punishment  in  New  York.  The  School- 
R  )om  :  "  No  Time" — Street  Education — Thoroughness  in  Teaching— Po- 
liteness in  the  School-Room — Literary  Society — Kindergarten  Education— 
Teiching  vs.  Hearing  Lessons — Lessons  in  Primary  Geography.  Directors 
Column  :  Introductory — Directors  at  Institutes — Absent  Children — Indus- 
trial Education-  Broken  Contracts.  W^estern  Pennsylvania  -  -  263 
OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT.  Invalid  Professional  Certificates— G.)vcr- 
nor  Hariranft  on  Schools  :  Extracts  from  Annu.il  Mcss.ige — Recent  Judicial 
Decisions — Soldiers'  Orphan  Si.hools  :  ExtracLs  from  Annual  Report.  -  272 
Music-Page;     "  I'm  a  Shepherd  of  the  Valley."          -        -        .  276 


.   R  V/lCKERoHAV     &   Co, 


Price,  $i.y>  in  Advance.    Five  or  more  Copies,  $1.35  per  Copy. 


* 


— » 


A  LIVE  INSTITUTION, 

ADMITTING  BOTH  SEXES, 


»  ^ 


UNSU  It  PASSED  IN 

HEALTHFULNESS  OF  LOCATION, 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

ECONOMY  OF  EXPENSE,  AND  MORAL  TONE. 

And  furnishing  the  most  desirable  facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough 


SB  ASS  CUSSICAL  SDVCATIOIT, 


Civil  Engineering,  Modern,  Languages,  Music,  Gymnastics,  &c;,  as  specialties. 
Has  educated  a  large  number  of  Teachers. 

Good  facilities  for  self  boarding,  for  clubs  with  hired  cook  and  for  re^rular  boarding  in  private  families,  in 
each  case  at  moderate  rates. 

Spring  term  will  open  on  the  SECOND  MONDAY  IN  APRIL. 

P'or  full  particulars,  address  the  President,  A.  B.  MILLER,  D.  D.,  Waynesburg,  Greene  co  ,  Pau 


SCHOOL  OF  I}EAD1!(G  AND  0I|ATORY. 

1018  ABOH  BTSEET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


%».  Ittitt  t.  tnn«i  f  iity, 


Special  terms  made  with  those  preparing  to  teach  reading. 


School  Boards  and  County  Superintendents  wishing  to  em- 
ploy teachers  of  reading  for  schocls  or  teachers'  institutes  will 
pleiise  apply  to  Mks.  Oiehl 


MARCY'S  8CIOPTICON 

Wl*h  ImproTed  and  CbeapMiad 

KAGIG  LAKTERX  SIXDES. 

For  Homes,  SandaT-Sehooli  and  Letter** 

I  .*ooin4.  it  is  anriralfed.    Brtlliani  aod  «asy 

to  pbow.  Circolan  Fr««.  CatalogOM  10  ou. 

BCIOPTXCOSr  XASrUAL  (Striae  £1)  COett 
L.  J.  Mabct,  1310  Chcstnat  St.,  Philaaelphio,  Pa. 

THE  SCIOPTICON  MANUAL 

Treats  of  Magic  Lantern  representations,  with  all 
that  is  interesting  in  theory  and  useful  in  practice 
including  a  full  exposition  of  the  Sciopticon  in  par- 
ticular with  an  appended  catalogue  of  the  most  ap* 
proved  Scientific  and  Miscellaneous  slides. 


The  Zianoaster  Soliool  Mottoes. 


«  THESE  MOTTOES^I^E  A  GI^AND  HIT— l^EEDED  EVEf^YWHEIJE- WILL  SELL  WHEI^EYER  SEEM." 

fjfHOU  GOD  SEEST  ME.  Rbvbkse:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please.  a.—Never  Forget  that  God  is  Ruling.  R»- 
^vBRSB :  **  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All."  Bovs,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another. 
Rbvbksr:  Always  be  **On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.^The  Golaen  Rule  :  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have 
Others  do  unto  You.  Rbvbksb:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  it.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  The  Best  Tax.  Rkvbssb: 
Lost  Time  is  Never  Found  Again.  6.— The  Three  Seives  :  Is  It  True?  Is  It  Just?  Is  It  Kind  ?  Rbvbrsb:  Til 
Try  may  succeed  :  I  Can't  must  fail.  *'  We  may  reach  the  Houae  of  Never— Through  the  Street  of  By-and-by." 
7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives.  Rbvbksb  :  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time,  and  that  Well.  8.~Do  Right.  Have 
Faith  in  God.  Rbversb:  Thoroughness  First.  Then  Progress.  9.— Boys  I  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  sad 
don't  make  any  fuss  about  it.— CAarUt  Dickem^  Speech.  Rbvbksb:  **  Let  no  one  consider  the  day  as  ended  until 
the  duties  it  brings  have  been  discharged."  10.— God  Bless  Our  School.  Rbvbrsb:  A  Silent  worker  is  better 
than  a  Noisy  Talker.  xi.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Be  Self-Reliant.  Rbvbksb:  Lost  I  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each 
Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds  !  la.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  Rbvbrsb:  Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking, 
Swearing.    Boys,  They  Cost  too  Much ! 

Thirty  Mottoes  and  The  Lord's  Prayer.  Best  6-pIy  Railroad  Board.  Colon:  Salmon  and  Green.  Printed  on  Both  Sides. 
Black  1  ype  Bjld  and  Attractive.  Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  ^i  .to.  THcy 
are  put  up  in  heavy  envelupes  of  Manilla  paper,  to  secure  them  from  rough  usage  in  passing  through  the  mails.  Twenty»Five 
Hundred  Sets  of  these  mottoes  thus  far  printed.    They  speak  for  themselves.    Copy  of  Music-Page  Supfriement  wiifa  eadisd. 

"  Try  them.  Teacher*  of  American  youth."        Address  j,  p,  McCASKBY,  Lancaster,  Pi 
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J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

Qewebal  School  Fubnishibs, 

Kos.  512  Arch  St.,  and  511  Not-tli  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

THE    PENNSYLV^NIji.    FAVORITE. 

Tha  Sal»  of  which,  Id  it7i"7i-7j  havcbun  far  in  enccuotany  olbeiDc*!!  In  Ihe  State. 


q; 


T 
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THE  NEW  PATENT  GOTHIC  DESK, 

With  Curved  Back,  Folding  Seat,  and  Adjustable  Foot  Rest. 
So-Adopted  over  aJl  CompeUtors  for  EzclasiTe  ITse  fcr  the  Tear  1873,  in  the 
Ftimary,  Secondaiy,  and  Grammar  Qrades  of  Fublio  Schools  of  FhlLadelphia. 

This  new,  popular,  and  complete  Desk,  combining  durability,  handsome  and  unirorm  appearance,  with 
case  and  comfort  lo  Ihc  pupil,  by  the  CURVED  SLAT  SEAT,  is  superior  to  any  ever  offered  the  public. 
The  prices  are  as  low  as  lliose  of  any  good  Folding  Seal  Desk,  while  the  material  used  is  unsurpassed. 


The  caieful  examinatiun  of  the  Desk  by  School  Boards,  and  others  interested,  is  teqaested  before  selecting 
other  patterni.    A  very  full  descriptive  Catalogue  will  be  furnished  on  appLicilion. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  SCHOOL  DESK. 

A  want  has  long  existed  for  Improved  Sthool  Furniture  for  Rural  Districts,  which  can  be  furnished  at  or 
nenr  the  same  price  at  which  the  ordinary  Scaling  of  Home  Manufacture  Can  be  produced.  In  response  lo 
repeated  calls  of  this  nature,  we  have  recently  designed  and  patented  the  above,  which  can  be  furnished  al 
lower  rates  than  any  Desk  in  the  market,  and  from  IS  to  20  pet- cent,  less  than  our  regular  styles,  ur 
those  of  other  Manufacturera;  thus  making  the  Desk  eminently  suitable  for  Disiriit  Schoola,  where 
Economy,  Strength,  Comfort  and  Beaitty  are  desirable  at  low  rates.  The  Desk  is  inrerior  to  none,  and 
the  workmanship  equal  to  the  best.  It  is  made  with  an  Inclined  Back,  and  Curveij  Slat  Seats, so  as  lo 
afford  a  comfortable  posilion,  and  induce  the  pupil  to  sit  erect.  The  back  is  entirely  closed,  and  the  shelf 
very  wide  and  deep,  while  the  Castings,  or  Iron  Frames,  are  extra  heavy  and  very  handsome.  A  very  full 
description  is  given  in  our  Catalogue. 

Ctanreh,  Hall  and  Recitnllon  Beats,  BehoBl  and  TaaelierB*  n«Bks,  (ol  tV  lau  ind  apprond  iiyla) 
Black boarda  (SUic  >nd  Wood  at  M  ilm)  Behool  and  Cbnrcb  Bell>,  l.lqnid  Wall  Bla(lB(,  c 
And  in  fact  everything  necessary  for  the  thorough  outfit  of  the  Schiiol-room,  kept  o 
and  furnished  on  liberal  terms. 
Full  llluitraied  Catalofuu  of  dilTcreDl  Styles  and  Pattgroi  of  above  sent  ofl  uppllcatlaa. 
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vinTiTiA^  1873. 
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MED^L   OF   PROGRESS 

(HIGHEST  MEDAL,)  AWARDED  TO 

GUYOrS  GEOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 


Vienna,  Angttsi  4,  1873. 
My  Dear  Sir : — /  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  International  Jury  for  Croup  26  of  the  IVorltTs 
Exhibition  has  awarded  to  you  the  HIGEiEST  HONOR  BESTOWED  upon  any  American  for  Educational 
Works,  namely  t  the  Medal  of  Progress,  in  consideration  of  the  great  service  you  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  production  of  your  Geographical  Text  Books  and  Wall  Maps,  I  heartily  congratulate  you 
on  this  well-deserved  recognition  of  your  merit, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 
^  U.  S.  and  Mass,  Commissioner  to  Vienna  Exposition. 

To  Prof  ARNOLD  CUYOT,  LL.  D.,  Princeton^  N,  J. 

Guyot's   Geographical  Works. 

Incomparably  Superior  to  anything  Published. — Agazsi*. 


Elementary  Geegrrapliy $0  75 

Intermediate  Geoirraph J ^ i  60 

Common  Scbool  Oeoirraplij a  00 

Pliysleal  Oeoffraplij 2  25 


Wall  Maps.  Small  Series |i8.and  %%i  00 

Wall  Haps.  Intermediate  Seriea 3S  si» 

Wall  Maps.  Lai^  Series. ^  71  00 

Wall  Maps.  Classical  Series 45  00 


Williams  &  Southerland's  Patent 
Copy  Books. 

B<M>k,  Mo  1. 
Book,  No.  2. 
Book,  No.  3. 
Book,  No.  4. 


Patent 
Patent 
Patent 
Patent 
Patent 


Copy 
Copy 
Copy 
Copy 
Copy 


Book,  No.  9. 

ADVANCED  SERIES 


Per  dozen %\  ao 

With  Blottersjlk  35 


B^k'No?')      Per  Dozen |i  80 

KJklNJlsir    With  Blotters Ja  00 


Patent  Copy 
Paten  C4>py 
Patent  Copy 

Felter's  Arithmetics. 

Primary  Arltkmetle,    z8a  pages 35  cts. 

Intermediate  Arltlimetle-    303  pages 80  cts. 

New  Praetlcjil  Aritbmetle.    360  pages %\  00 

INDEPENDENT. 

First  liesMons  In  Nnmbers.    98  pages as  cts. 

Intelleetual  Arltkmetle.    214  pages 45  cts. 

€«rammar-Sciiool  Arlihmetles.    360  pages-..95  cu. 
Manual  of  Metkods.    75  pages 35  cts. 

Sheldon's  New  Readers. 

Illustrated  Primer.    6?  pages -to  cts, 

IliUNtrated  First  Reader.    80  pages 25  cts. 

Ill nstrated  Second  Reader.    190 pages 30  cts. 

Illustrated  Third  Reader.    324  pages 73  cts. 

Illustrated  Fourth  Reader.    In  press 

Illustrated  Fifth  Reader.    In  preparation 


Cooley's  Physical  Science. 

Easy  Experiments.    Ss'pagef. 75 

Elementary  Philosophy.    178  pages %i  00 

Advanced  Natural  Philosophy.   3x5  pages...  i  50 

Elementary  Chemistry.    192  pages i  oo 

Advanced  (dentistry.    315  pages i  85 

Tenney's  Natural  History. 

Natural  History  of  Animals.    961  pages.. a  00 

Manual  of  Zoology.    ^40  pages 3  00 

Natural  History  Tablets.    Five  charts »  00 

Sheldon's  Professional  Books. 

Elementary  Instruction.    471  pages i  75 

liCssons  on  Objects.   407  pages i  7s 

Henry  N.  Day's  Series. 

American  Speller.    z68  pages as 

Tonn(K  Composer.    203  pages x  00 

Eni^llsh  Composition.    336  paiges „ i  50 

Art  of  Discourse.    343  pages i  5° 

Elements  of  I^oiple.    337  pages x  50 

Enirllsh  Literature.    539  pages a  as 


Sheldon's  Phonic  Charts.    Ten  Charts  in  Set...|5  00 


N-  B-— Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.  Copies  of  Text-Books  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  onejialf  retail 
p. ice.     Address  the  Publishers,  or  the  following  agencies  of  their  Educational  Department.    Boston  :  Clllman  HL  Tucker, 

i  Care  of  Meftsrs.  Thompson^  Brown  &  Co     Clbvbland,  O.  :  Alexander  Forbes,  Agent  for  Ohio.    PrrrsBUitGH,  Pa.  :  H. 

't.  Oourley^  us  Wood  Street.  Chicago:  O  S.  CoOk  A  Tho«  CTbarles,  care  of  Hadley  Brothers.  St.  Louis: 
Madison  Babcock,  7^8  Chestnut  Street.    Kansas:  Thos  Scholes,  Leavenworth. 


SOBIBNEB,  ARXSTBONB  A  CO.,  Publishers,  6)4  Broad iray.  New  Tork. 
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Herbert  Spencer's  Criticism t  on  Moral  Education. 
Graded  Schools :  Their  Necessity  in  the  System. 
Arithmetical  Reasoning:  No.  III.— Reasoning  in  the  Fundamental 
Operations,         .-------     Ed-ward  Brooks, 

The  State  in  Relation  to  the  Higher  Education :  An  Address  of 
President  White  at  Michigan  University.      ------      286 

The  German  and  the  American  Schools. 289 

Examination  in  Pittsburgh.       .       .       -  .       -       .       -     29a 

Course  of  Study — For  Ungraded  Schools.        ------  294 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT,    Notes— Centennial   Exposition— Agri- 
cultural College — Sex  in  Education — Pittsburgh  Free  School  for  Mechanical 
Drawing — The  New  Constitution  and  Exemption  of  Colleges,  etc.,  from 
Taxation — Poor  Teachers :  Explanation  of  Statement  in  Annual  Report,  etc. 
The  School-Room  ;    Primary    Reading.     Directors'   Column.    The 
Month  :  Action  in  Fourth  and  Eleventh  Normal  School  Districts — Mary- 
land :  Report  of  Slate  Board  of  Education — Superintendents  at  Washington : 
Business  Meeting  of  Educators.  --._-.--  296 

OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT.    The  Recently  Elected  School  Directors- 
Nepotism — Permanent  Certificates  Granted — Items  from  Late  Reports.    306 
Book  Notices  :  How  to  Teach,  etc.        -------      309 

Music-Page:  "Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling."    -----        -310 
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IN  THE  FIELDS  A  GAIN  WITH  PROF.  GRA  Y. 
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STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS, 


BY 


Prof.  ASA  GRAY,  of  Harvard. 


MORE  EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ALL  OTHER  BOTANICAL  SERIES  COMBINED. 


-»oJ<>iOo- 


^HIS  justly-celebrated  Series  of  Text-Books  presents  the  latest  and  most  accurate 
I  principles  and  developments  of  the  beautiful  science  to  which  Professor  Gray  has 
^^^  devoted  so  much  of  his  life.     None  have  yet  approached  him  in  the  rare  art  of  mak- 
ing merely  scientific  theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting. 

HOW  PLANTS  BEHAVE,  HOW  THEY  MOVE,  CLIMB,  EMPLOY  INSECTS  TO  WORK 
FOR  THEM,  &c.  Botany  for  Young  People.  Beautifully  illustrated,  and  printed  on  fine  paper.  410. 
Price,  75  cents. 

MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.  Arranged  accodins 
to  the  natural  system  and  coniainins;  twenty  plates.  illustra:ing 
the  Scdgt's,  Grasses,  Ferns,  etc.  Fifth  edition,  iSSj.  S«jn3 
issue,  1 868.     Cloth.    8vo.    700  pages.     Price,  $2.25. 

***77vVj  work-in  connection  with.  **Thr  Lkssovs,"  suppiis 
a  complete  course  in  Botany  for  Colle^^s  and  Scientific 
Schools., 

THE  SAME,  bound  with  "The  Lessons,"  Price,|3.oo. 

THE  SAME,  with  "Mosses  and  Liverworts."    Price, 

STRUCTURAL      AND      SYSTEMATIC 

BOTANY.  An  introduction  to  Structural  and  Systematic 
Botany  and  Vctjetable  Physiology,  bciRg  a  fifth  and  revised 
edition  of  the  Botanical  Text-book.  Illustrated  by  over  1,300 
wood-cuts.     I  vol.    Cloth.  8 vo.    556  pages.    Price,  I3. 50. 

FLORA  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  UNITED 

STATES.  Containing  Abridged  Descriptions  of  the 
Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Tennessee.  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  ana  Florida:  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  system.  By  A^  W.  Chapman,  M.  D, 
I  vol.    8vo,    620  pages.     Price,  ^3.60. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW,  a  simple  and  charm- 
ing  introauction  to  Structural  Botany  ;  with  a  Popular  lu'jra, 
or  an  ariangement  and  description  of  Common  Plants,  both 
wild  and  cultivated.  232  pages,  and  more  than  500  engravings. 
Price,  $1.12. 

»^,♦  77//>  -Mork^  in  connection  with  "The  School  and 
Field  Book,"  supplies  a  complete  course  in  Botany  J  or  Com- 
nion  Schools  and  Seminaries, 

LESSONS  IN  BOTANY,  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology, to  which  is  added  a  copious  Dictionary  of  Botanical 
terras.     Fully  illustrated.     Price,  $1.30, 

FIELD,  FOREST  AND  GARDEN  BQT- 

ANY.  A  simple  introduction  to  the  Common  Plants  of  the 
United  States,  east  of  the  Mi-^sissippi,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Cloth.     8vo.     386  pages.     Price,  j^2.oo. 

SCHOOL  AND   FIELD  BOOK.    Comprising 

"  The  Lessons  in  Botany*'  and  "  The  Field,  Forest  and  Car- 
den  Botany."  A  most  popular  and  comprehensive  School 
book,    dzi  pages.    Price,  ^^2.50. 

•*♦  77//j  work,  in  connection  with  "  How  Plants  Grow," 
supplies  a  complete  course  in  Botany  for  Common  Schools, 
Academies  and  Seminaries. 


*^*  We  will  send  single  copies  of  either  or  all  of  the  above,  if  desired  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  half  the  appended  prices. 

THE  MOST  LIBERAL  TERMS  GIVEN  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 


Full  descriptive  circulars  of  Gray's  Botanies,  with  many  testimonials  from  eminent  scientists 
and  teachers,  by  mail  on  application.        Address 

mSOH,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

138  &  140  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Pennsylvania's  Favorite  Again  Endorsed.  ^K 

THE 

iiw  Pateht  Gothic  Disk. 

WITH 

SOLID  CUaVlD  BACH  I  FQSf-BEST. 

FOURTH  SUCCESSIVE  ANNUAL  ADOPTION  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


An  XndorBemant  TTBeqnaled  b?  any  other  Sdicol  SeEk  in  the  United  States. 

Mb  f*r  over  B0,000  FnplI*  ordfrcd  and  n«w  In  nee  In  Public  Schoola  of  IIieCllT.  ^e* 
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Ills  popular  and  cmnplete  School  Desk  has  been  in  use  in  the 
He  Schools  of  Philadelphia  since  1871.  On  the  IBth  of  February, 
I,  it  iMas  Se-adopted  for  the  current  year,  thus  again  receiving 
mphatic  acknowledgment  of  its  many  unequaled  merits. 

rrespondence  invited  and  full  descriptive  catalogues  of  above,  with  all  desired 
nation  relative  to  School  P'urnishing,  sent  on  application. 

J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  |  Nos.  512  Arch  &  511  North  Sts.,  t^/j 

School  Furnisliers,      i  Philadeltihia.         '#fi 


SftlCom  Edu  o^w  wn  D»'v 


■* 


WHO  ARE  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


^omg  Men  about  Engaging  in  Business. 
Young  Men  Desiring  Advanced  Positions. 

YOUNG  MEN,  and  all  who  would  secure  a 
Practical  Preparation  for  Business  Life  can  find 

superior  advantages  at  the 

CRITTENDEN  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE, 

1131  Chestnut  St.',  Corner  of  12th,  PhilaAelphia. 

This  is  the  longest  established,  best  organized,  and  most  lar^^ely  attended  Commercial  College  in  the  city. 
It  was  founded  in  1844  and  incorporated  in  1855.  The  practical  value  of  its  course  of  instruction  has  beea 
tested  by  long  experience.  Many  of  our  ablest  and  most  successful  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
business  men  are  among  its  graduates.  The  qualifications  for  business  gained  here  have  proved  a  fortune 
to  hundreds  of  young  men.  Its  reputation  for  thorough  and  valuable  instruction  extends  over  the  whole 
country.  A  diploma  of  the  institution  is  one  of  the  best  recommendations  a  young  man  can  have  for  ob- 
taining a  a  situation.  Numerous  applications  are  received  from  business  houses  for  its  sl^knts.  Thecooise 
of  Instruction  comprises. 

BOOK  KBBPINQ  in  all  its  styles  and  varieties  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  beat  account* 
ants  and  business  men,  and  adapted  to  the  different  departments  of  business,  including 

WholesAle,  Beal  Estate,  Steamfc— tiny^  Foreiffn  Slilppbur, 

Betatl,  Jobbing,  Co«y  Speenlaitliiv,  JolMtStock  vS., 

Professional,  Importing,  Commlssloa,  BaabLlair, 

Meelianieal,  Hanaf)set«riiiv,  BjmestleSIUppliiirY  Kte.,  Bte. 

B  USIKMSit  ifMACTICR  From  the  first  the  student  performs  those  practical  operations  whidi 
give  skill  and  readiness  in  actual  transactions.  He  makes  out  invoices,  gives  his  receipts  and  orders,  draws 
and  accepts  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange,  writes  letters  on  business  subjects,  writes  out  and  remits  state- 
ments, accounts-current,  account-sales,  etc.,  makes  out  balance-sheets,  etc.,  etc.  The  College  Bank  is  pro- 
vided with  its  own  checks,  certificates,  etc.,  and  issues  its  own  beautifully  engraved  currency.  The  student 
opens  a  bank  account,  receives  his  bank  and  check  books,  makes  deposits,  draws  checks,  leaves  notes 
for  collection,  gets  notes  discounted,  and  in  turn  keeps  the  books  of  a  bank.  He  thus  becomes  f«imQiar 
with  every  variety  of  commercial  and  bank  paper,  and  the  various  processes  of  exchange  and  business 
dealings. 

PBNMAKSMIIP  is  taught  by  a  penman  whose  whole  attention  is  devoted  exelusively  to  this  de- 
partment, and  s&perior  facilities  are  possessed  for  imparting  free,  rapid  and  beautiful  style  of  writing. 

COMMBBCIAL  CALOULATiOIfS,  the  best  short  and  rapid  methods  in  actual  use,  includ- 
ing rapid  addition  and  multiplication,  interest  accounts,  averaging,  foreign  exchange,  etc.,  etc. 

Also,  Commercial  Law,  Political  Economy,  etc. 

Open  all  the  year.  Students  received  at  any  time,  and  assisted  in  finding  suitable 
boarding  places  if  desired. 

Circulars  and  Information  Sent  Free. 


Address,  J.   GROESBECK,  Principal. 
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(  J.P.WlCKER8HAM,EDirOIV.  ]te™| 


CONTENTS. 


Principles  and  Tests  of  Etymology. 
Local  Institutes. 


I'l  !U 


-  !/.  A'.  Fradffihurf^h.  311 
W.  W.  Wo:>druff.  3x3 
Liberal  Education.  .....     Win.  P.  Atkinson.  316 

Philology  in  Its  Relations.       -  -  -  -  A,  C.  Kendrkk.  318 

The  Kindergarten  :  Its  Beginning,  Development  and  Results.   -  319 
Ethical  Outlines.        -  -  -  -  -  -  ^.  6^.  Home.  320 

Addresses  to  Graduates.  ....  .  .        ^^21 

The  Poetry  of  Arithmetic.  -  -  -    H.  W.Longfellmv.  ■^'^-i 

Hang  a  Picture  in  Your  Room.  -  .  .  .  .       324 

Health  in  School-Rooms.   --.....  324 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT.  Note?— "Mysteries  of  Circle"— Eliza- 
be  ihtowr— Corporal  Punishment  in  New  Jersey— F.vening  Schools — Appre- 
ciative Friends — Primary  Course  of  Study — A  Hit  of  Irony — Visiting  Schools. 
The  School. Room:  Mental  Architecture— American  Possibilities— Pen- 
sioning Teachers — Primary  Arithmetic.  Directors'  Column:  "Too 
Severe" — School  Census — Moral  Education  :  A  Director's  View — School 
Directors— Grading  Schools.  The  Month  :  Allegheny  County — Pittsburgh 
— Eric  City — Philadelphia —  Delaware.  Obituary  :  Cyrus  lirubaker.  325 
Ofhcial  Department.  ---.--.  ^^g 
Music-Page:  "Baby  Rye,  Here's  a  Fly." 34J 


J.  P.  WlCKERSHAM    S^  CO. 
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Price,  Si-So  in  Advance.     Five  or  more  Copies,  $1.35  per  Copy. 
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Mational  School 


J(0. 1418  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIyi. 

X  IV.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  Prixcipal.. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  SHOEMAKER,  Asocum  Pm.iapAL. 


Ten  Weeks  Course  in  Elocution. 

In  adiliiion  to  ihe  pr&cntarmiij;i^ineni->  for  Private  an<l  Class  Insiriiciiun.  a  Special  Class  Couree  of 
One  Hundred  L.«*Sons  will  be  given,  beginniii);  April  6lh  ami  endintj  June  I2lh,  giving  two  lesson^  per 
ilay  or  ten  les-ons  per  week,  thus  affording  to  studenls  a  longer  anil  more  thorough  course  within  a  shorter 
p;riiid  of  limt  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  offered,  and  upon  tenn^just  one-fourth  the  lowest  rates  for  pri- 

{A  Hnnamer  T«m  will  Ite  dniy  Annvanced.] 


SCHOOL  OF  pDIHG/ND  DILATORY.  .!   ""^^CY^S  SCIOPTICOH 

101BAEOHBTEEIT,P1IL1DELPHU.  '         ^       .A«.C  ll,™-,  ..^-E.. 


I  Treats  of  .viagic  i^ntern  representations,  wnn  ui 

S^ciijl  itrm,  ni:iik  wiili  ihi.-,c  preparing  ti,  leach  rt.idiii(;.  that  is   interesting  in    tbeorj  and  useful  in    practice 

i  including  a  full  exposition  of  the  Sciopticon  in  psi- 

S^hm.l  Hn.inlf  and  0"iiuy  "iniTCiliiicndcnn  ivhhini;  10  cm-  i  licular  with  an  appended  catalogue  of  the  most  »p- 

\,K,v.r:  I'pply  lu  !iIh>.  Iiifiil  '  proved  ScienliKc  and  Miscellaneous  slides. 


THE  SCIOPTICON  MANUAL 
I  Treats  of  Magic  Lantern  representations 


Tlio  liSbaoaster  School  Ifottoes. 


"THESE  MOTTOES ^^P|_E  *  OP|^ASD  HIT— SEEDED  EVEUVWHrijE- WILL  £ELL  WHENEVER  SEES." 

JThoU  COD  SEEST  ME.  Ri[>fii<f:  Be  Politf.  Strive  to  Pleast.  i.— Never  ForgFt  that  God  ii  Rulini.  Ra- 
^vEKSB :  '■  With  Malict  toward  None,  Wilti  Charity  for  All."  Boy..  Don  t  be  Mean,  a.— Be  Kind  to  One  AnothB. 
Rcvbkse:  Alwayabe'On  Time."  No  Idleia  Here.  4'— The  Golden  Rule  :  Do  unto  Olhera  ■■  You  would  bive 
Others  do  unto  You.  Revek-e  ;  Our  Life  la  What  We  Make  it.  s— The  School  Tbjc  ia  The  Beat  Tax.  R.vmsi: 
Loit  Time  la  Never  Found  Again.  6.-The  Three  Seivea  :  Is  It  Trot  P  Isltjuat?  Is  [(Kind?  RevbiisiM*II 
Try  may  auceeed  :  I  Cant  musiUil.  •■  We  may  reach  ih*  Home  of  Never-Tfirough  the  Sireei  of  By-aod-by." 
7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives.  KhVFKMi:  Do  One  Thing  at  ■  T^mc.  and  thai  Well.  S.-Do  Ri(bt.  Have 
Faith  in  God.  Rkiek^b  :  Thoroughness  First,  Then  Progresa.  9.— Boya  I  Jual  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and 
don't  make  any  fuBB  about  n.-Vlmrlri  Duksns-  Sfn^h.    RL^EK^E:    "  Let  no  one  consider  the  day  aa  ended UBliI 

than  a  Noisy  Talke'r.  'n.-No  Bad  ThVuehta.'''Be  Sell-Reliant.  Kt.vcHhE:  LoaVrTcn  Gslden  HinutM.  Eacb 
Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds  I  19.— The  Lord's  Prayer,  Ravknak:  Chewing.  Smokin(.  Lying,  DriDkiai. 
Swearini.    Boya.^hey  Cost  too  Much  I 

I'hiny  Motiues  imt  -t  he  Loiil  s  Prayer.  B«i  6  ply  Railroad  Buard.  Colon :  SalmoD  and  Green.  Primed  on  Both  Siil». 
BlickType.  llold«ndAttnicil«.    Chr.icf  EnwcM  aj5ul.-Muiioes.    Sent  |KKI-paid  loiny  addreu,  onreeeiBt  ofii.io.    ITiey 

HandreS  B'elH''ol''lhu'  Xlion  iCi'  f'r^rmKcf.     They  [peak  li,r  lhen1«Jies*     i:"p'^f'»fiaic-Paie  SuppleiuM  wiUl  eachM. 
'■  Try  iheoi,  "l  e-,.hti.  <A  Anglican  j-L.aili.''       Addi^.i  J.  p.  HcCASKEY.  Laocaiter.  Pa 


3^         Pennsylvania's  "Favorite"  Again  Endorsed.         ^^ 

THE 

MiW'  Patimt  Gothic  Disk. 

WITH 

SOLID  EUIVIB  MCE  I I09T-12ST. 

ITS  FOURTH  SUCCESSIVE  ANNUAL  ADOPTION, 

BT  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


An  InSorsement  Unequalled  by  any  other  Scbcol  Seek  in  the  United  States. 

^  Senta  for  <i»er  20,000  PuplU  ordered  nud  nawlnuaelnPaklle  Hebonia  »t  the  CUj.-it 
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•  wThU  popular  and  complete  Bchool  Desk  has  been  in  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ptiila- 
delpbia  aince  1871,  On  the  igth  of  PebruaO',  1874,  it  was  Re-adopted  for  the  cutrent  year,  thus 
again  receiving  an  emphatic  acltnowledgment  of  its  many  unequalled  raerita. 

Fova  srrexs  ofcoxxo^  scaooL  eeajrirmta. 

5'«^         J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  1    Nos.  sisArch  &511  North  Sts.,  t, 
fi^^  School  Furnishers.  /  Philadelphia,  Penna.  ^ 


^' 
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IN  THE  FIELDS  A  GAIN  WITH  PR  OF,  GRA  K 


TJIMY 


4L  % 


STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS, 


BY 


Prof.  ASA  GRAY,  of  Harvard. 


MORE  EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ALL  OTHER  BOTANICAL  SERIES  COMBINED. 


>j*:< 


HIS  justly-celebrated  Series  of  Text-Books  presents  the  latest  i^nd  most  accurate 
principles  and  developments  of  the  beautiful  science  to  which  Professor  Gray  has 
jiJJS*  devoted  so  much  of  his  life.     None  have  yet  approached  him  in  the  rare  art  of  mak- 
ing merely  scientific  theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting. 


HOW  PLANTS  BEHAVE,  HOW  THEY  MOVE,  CLIMB,  EMPLOY  INSECTS  TO  WORK 
FOR  THEM,  &c.  Botany  for  Young  People.  Beautifully  illustrated,  and  printed  on  fine  paper.  4tu. 
Price,  75  cenis. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW,  a  simple  and  charm- 
ing introduction  to  Structural  Botany  ;  with  a  Popular  Fljra^ 
or  an  anangement  and  description  of  Common  Plants,  both 
wild  and  cultivated,  aja  pages,  and  more  than  500  engravings. 
Price,  |i.x2. 

*^*Tkis  warA^  in  connecium  with  "Thb  School  aho 
FiBLD  Book,"  xuppiies  a  comtpUie  course  in  Botttny/or  Com- 
mon Schools  and  Seminaries, 

LESSONS  IN  BOTANY,  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology, to  which  is  added  a  copious  Dictionary  of  Botanical 
terms.    Fully  illustrated.    Price,  I1.30. 

FIELD,  PORBST  AND  GARDEN  BOT- 
ANY. A  simple  Introduction  to  the  Common  Plants  of  the 
United  States,  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Cloth.    8vo.    386  pages.    Price,  ^2.00. 

SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK.  Comprising 
"  The  Lessons  in  Botanyy*  and  **  The  Fields  Forest  and  Gar* 
den  Botany,"  A  most  popular  and  comprehensive  School 
book.    63a  pages.    Price,  la.50. 

•»*  This  workf  in  connection  with  "  How  Plamts  Grow," 
sullies  a  complete  course  in  Botany  for  Common  Schools, 
Academies  ana  Seminaries. 


MANUAL  OF  BOTANY,  Arranged  according 
to  the  natural  system,  and  containing  twenty  plates,  iHusiiatiitz 
the  Sedges,  Grasses,  Ferns,  etc  Fifth  edition,  i8$7.  Second 
issue,  i863.    Cloth.    8vo.    700  pages.    Price,  $2.25. 

*^This  work,  in  connection  with  "  Tub  Lsssons,"  s%ppli*'i 
a  complete  course  in  Botany  for  Colleges  and  Sciemttfie 
Schools. 

THE  SAME,  bound  with  "The  Lessons,"  Price, |3,i». 

THE  SAME,  with  "Mosses  and  Liverworts."    Price, 

STRUCTURAL      AND     SYSTEMATIC 

BOTANY.  An  introduction  to  Structural  and  Systematic 
Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  being  a  fifth  and  revi*ed 
coition  of  the  Botanical  Text-boolc.  Illustrated  byover  t,)oo 
wood-cuts.    I  vol.    Cloth.  8vo.    556  pages.    Price,  I3. 50. 

FLORA  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  UNITED 

STATES.  Containing  Abridged  Descriptions  of  tbe 
Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Tennessee.  Nordi  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Florida :  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  system.  By  A.  W.  Chapwa9,  M.  D. 
X  vol.    8vo.    630  pages.    Price,  #3.00. 


*^*  We  will  send  single  copies  of  either  or  all  of  the  above,  if  desired  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  haif  the  appended  prices. 


THE  MOST  LIBERAL  TERMS  GIVEN  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 


Pull  descriptive  circulars  of  Cray's  Botanies,  with  many  testimonials  from  eminent  scientists 
and  teachers,  by  mail  on  application.        Address 


imON.  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  AGO.. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

138  &  140  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


88 


« 


VOL.   22. 


MAY.  1874. 


NO.   II. 


V  U  i  .E-:D     3  M     (^  ,A, 


AND 


'^'■.  r-iis- 


I,") 


kl'lj 


m 


wt 


|»^(  J.P.WlCiaR8HAM,EDlT0IVri|:t^,,.,,gf' 


CQHTEHTS. 

The  Alphabet  of  Technical  Education.  - 
The  Teacher  and  The  Parent. 
Arithmetical  Rttisoning— IV. 
Text-Books  in  Philadelphia. 
Individual  Teaching.  -  -  - 

Examination  in  California. 
Notes  on  Etymology. 


Gilbert  Butler,  341 

E.  Schneider.  344 

Edward  Brooks.  346 

349 
B.  D.Pettengill  351 

35.^ 
S.  S.  Haldeman.  356 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT.  St-ite  Teachers'  Association—County 
Superintcndcncy — Co-Education — Something  too  much  of  "Thoroughness 
— Reading  Exercises— J.  G.  Holland  on  Public  Schools — ^A  School  for  a  Vil- 
lage— Our  Countr>'  Schools :  Houses  and  Lands  lor  Teachers— What  Lancas- 
ter Needs — Centennial  Exposition.  The  SchooNRoom :  Glory  and  Shame 
of  Teaching — Written  Excuses — Teaching  in  its  Barbarous  Stage — Agassizas 
a  Teacher,    Directors'   Column:    School- Houses  for  other  than  School 

*-  Uses — Women  as  School  Directors.    Obituary  :  Mar>'  S.  Alills.  -  337 

OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT.  Annual  District  Reports  and  Certificates- 
Superintendents'  Annual  Report*; — Normal  School  Examinations Perma- 
nent Certificate?~Uniformity  ofText-Books— Ccmpulsorj-  Education.     367 
Book  Notices:  Easy  Lessons  in  Natural  Science,  etc.            -            -     '     -gg 
Music-Page.—"  Holy,  holy,  holy  !  Lord  God  Almighty."     -           -         372 


P.  VvlCKEHoHAM    (S;  Co, 
LAN  .'AJTEH,  Fa. 


m 


Ilk 


^^ 
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Price,  Sx.ja  in  Advance.    Five  or  more  Copies,  $1.25  per  Copy 


« 


Eloentlon'^Nnmiiiffr  Conmo. 


OF 


^  O  **  <rf  ■-•:>' 


fip.HlS  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHl^A. 


X   JV.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  A/.,  Priscipal. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  SHOEMAKER,  Associate  Principal. 


Ten  Weeks  Course  in  Elocution. 

In  addition  to  the  present  arrangements  for  Private  and  Class  Instruction,  a  Special  Class  Course  of 
Oae  Hundred  Lessons  will  l.>e  given,  beginning  June  22d  and  ending  August  28th,  giving  two  lessons  per 
day  or  ten  lessons  per  week,  ihus  affording  to  students  a  longer  and  more  thorough  course  within  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  offered,  and  upon  terms  just  one-fourth  the  lowest  rates  for  pri- 
vate instruction      Send  for  special  circular. 


SCHOOL  OF  }}EAD1HG  AND  ORATORY. 

1018  ABOH  STSEET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


MARCY'8  8CIOPTICON 

With  ImproTed  ftnd  Cheapened 


%tsi^  ^«tta 


ti\M\  1  mi 


Special  terms  m<ide  with  those  preparing  to  teach  reading. 


School  Boards  and  County  Superintendents  wi»ihing  to  em- 
ploy te.nchcrs  of  re.iding  for  schools  or  teachers'  institutes  will 
please  apply  to  Mks.  Dibhl. 


VAOIC  UkNTERM  SUIDES. 

For  Homes,  SuadaT-SehooIs  and  Lerivre- 
rooma.  it  is  nn rivalled.  Brilliant  and  easj 
to  fhow.  Circular*  Free.  Gatalognee  10  etc 

8CX0PTZCOH  UAinJAL  (Beriiod  Id.)  60  eta. 
L.  J.  Mabct,  1340  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

THE  SCIOPTICON  MANUAL 

Treats  of  Magic  Lantern  representations,  with  all 
that  is  interesting  in  theory  and  useful  in  practice 
including  a  full  exposition  of  the  Sciopticon  in  par- 
ticular with  an  appended  catalogue  of  the  most  ap« 
proved  Scientific  and  Miscellaneous  slides. 


Tlie  lianoaater  Soliool  Mottoes. 

"THESE  MOTTOES^AP^E  A  GP^AND  HIT— l^EEDED  EVEI^YWHEP^E-^WILL  SELL  WHEI^EYER  SEEN." 

jl  HOU  GOD  SEEST  MB.  Rrvbrsb:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please.  9.— Never  Forget  that  Ood  is  Ruling.  Ri- 
^vBRSB :  "  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All."  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another. 
Rbvbksb:  Always  be  "On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.— The  Golden  Rule  :  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have 
Others  do  unto  You.  Rbvbrsr:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  it.  s.^The  School  Tax  is  The  Best  Tax.  Rbvbssc: 
Lost  Time  is  Never  Found  Again.  6.— The  Three  Selves  :  Is  It  True  ?  Is  It  Just?  Is  It  Kind  ?  Rkvbksb:  I'll 
Try  may  succeed  :  I  Can't  must  fail.  "  We  may  reach  the  House  of  Never— Through  the  Street  of  By-and-by." 
7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives.  Reverse:  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time,  and  that  Well.  8.— Do  Right.  Ifave 
Faith  in  God.  Reverse:  Thoroughness  First,  Then  Progress.  9.— Boys  I  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and 
don't  make  any  fuss  about  it. — C'uirUs  Dickens'*  Speech.  Reverse:  *'  Let  no  one  consider  the  day  as  ended  until 
the  duties  it  brings  have  been  discharged."  10.— God  Bless  Our  School.  Reverse:  A  Silent  Worker  is  better 
than  a  Noisy  Talker.  ix.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Be  Self-Reliant.  Kevekse:  Lost  1  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each 
Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds  I  12.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  REVEKbH:  Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinkio|:, 
Swearing.    Boys,  They  Cost  too  Much! 

Thirty  Mottoes  and  The  Lord's  Prayer.  Best  6-ply  Railroad  Board.  Colors:  Salmon  and  Green.  Printed  on  Both  Sides. 
Black  'lype,  Bold  and  Attractive.  Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  ^1.10.  They 
are  put  up  in  heavy  envelopes  of  Manilla  paper,  to  secure  them  from  rough  usage  in  passing  through  the  mails.  Twenty-Five 
Hundred  Sets  ot  these  mottoes  thus  far  printed.     They  speak  for  themselves.     Copy  of  Music-Page  Supplement  with  each  set. 

"Try  them.  Teachers  of  American  youth.''        Address  j.  p.  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa 
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)iS        Pennsylvania's  "Favorite"  Again  Endorsed.        ^^ 

THE 

New  Patimt  Gothic  Disk. 

:  ■  ■  WitH 

SBLID  eUlVlB  BAGEI  FOOT-IEST. 

ITS  FOURTH  SUCCESSIVE  ANNUAL  ADOPTION, 

BY  THE  BOAED  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 


Ka  EndorEement  Unsqualled  bjr  any  other  Schcol  Besk  in  the' United  States, 

^  Scnia  for  *\t*  00,000  PnpllB  onlered  nnil  now  In  ■■■«  In  PnbllF  Scbools  of  tb«Cltr.-E« 
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>,»ThiB  popular  and  complete  School  Desh  has  been  in  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Phlla- 
d«lphia  since  1871.  On  the  iglh  of  February,  1B74,  it  was  Re-adopted  for  the  cuirent  year,  thus 
again  receiving  an  emphatic  aclcnowledgmant  of  its  many  unequslled  merits. 


J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  \  Nos.  512  Arch  &  511  North  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


School  Furnishers, 


« 
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Y^^HG  MEM 


AND  ALL  WHO  WOULD  SECURE 


Practical  Preparation  for  Business  Life 

Can  find  Superior  Advantages 


t^e;tAT  THEr»^ 


CRITTENDEN  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE, 

1131  Chestnut  St.,  Corner  of  12thf  Philadelphia. 


his  is  the  longest  established,  best  organized,  and  most  largely  attended  Commercial  College  in  the  dtj. 
.^  It  was  founded  in  1844  and  incorporated  in  1855.    The  practical  value  of  its  coarse  of  instmction  his 


."^ 


been  tested  by  long  experience.  Many  of  our  ablest  and  most  successful  bankers,  merchants,  mum- 
facturers  and  business  men  are  among  its  graduates.  The  qualifications  for  business  gained  here  hive 
proved  a  fortune  to  hundreds  of  young  men.  Its  reputation  for  thorough  and  raluable  instruction  extends 
over  the  whole  country.  A  diploma  of  the  institution  is  one  of  the  best  recommendations  a  young  man  cin 
qave  for  obtaining  a  a  situation.  Numerous  applications  are  received  from  business  houses  for  its  studeati. 
The  course  of  Instruction  comprises. 

BOOK  KEEPINQ  in  all  its  styles  and  varieties  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  best  accotnt- 
ants  and  business  men,  and  adapted  to  the  different  departments  of  business,  including 

Wholesale,  Beal  Estate,  Steamboatlnv,  Foreign  Slil|i|ilaCt 

Retail,  Jobbing,  Co*y  Speealatlnv,  JTolnt  Stock  €•.« 

Professional,  Importing,  Commission,  BanklniTi 

Mechanical,  Manafaetnrlnv,  Domestic  Shipping,  Etc.,  Etc. 

B  XI SIN  ESS  M^BACTICE.  From  the  first  the  student  performs  those  practical  operations  which 
give  skill  and  readiness  in  actual  transactions.  lie  makes  out  invoices,  gives  his  receipts  and  orders, dravs 
and  accepts  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange,  writes  letters  on  business  subjects,  writes  out  and  remits  state- 
ments, accounts-current,  account-sales,  etc.,  makes  out  balance-sheets,  etc.,  etc.  The  College  Bank  is  pro- 
vided with  its  own  checks,  certificates,  etc.,  and  issues  its  own  beautifully*engraved  currency.  The  student 
opens  a  bank  account,  receives  his  bank  and  check  books,  makes  deposits,  draws  checks,  leaves  notci 
for  collection,  gets  notes  discounted,  and  in  turn  keeps  the  books  of  a  bank.  He  thus  becomes  familiir 
with  every  variety  of  commercial  and  bank  paper,  and  the  various  processes  of  exchange  and  busincB 
dealings. 

1* EN MANSHIB  is  taught  by  a  penman  whose  whole  attention  is  devoted  exclusively  to  this  dfr 
partment,  and  superior  facilities  are  possessed  for  imparting  free,  rapid  and  beautiful  style  of  writing. 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULA  TIONS,  the  best  short  and  rapid  methods  in  actual  use,  includ- 
ing rapid  addition  and  multiplication,  interest  accounts,  averaging,  foreign  exchange,  etc,  etc.  , 
Also,  Commercial  Law,  Political  Economy,  etc. 

Open  all  the  year.  Students  received  at  any  time,  and  assisted  in  finding  suitaWe 
boarding  places  if  desired. 

Circulars  and  Information  Sent  Free. 


Address,  J.   GROBSBBCK,  Principal. 

^ « — = — -i 


JUNE.  1874. 


»- 


MiLTiOHAL  School 


1(0. 1418  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIyl. 

y.   IV.  SHOEMAKER.  A.  M.  PmxarAL. 

Mas.  R.  H.  SHOEMAKER,  Assooatf.  Pxi.icipal. 


Ten  Weeks  Course  in  Elocution. 

In  adilitlnn  to  (he  present  arranHemtnis  for  Private  and  Claims  In=.iriiction.  a  Special  Claas  Course  of 
One  Hundred  Lessons  will  be  ;liven,be^innin;!  June  22d  ind  emlinj;  August  jSlh,  giving  two  lessons  per 
day  Often  lessons  per  week,  ;hu?  affoTding  to  students  a  lonRCr  and  more  thorough  course  within  a  shortu 
period  of  time  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  ofti-rtd,  and  upon  terms  just  one-fourth  the  lowest  rates  for  pri- 
vate instruction.     Send  for  special  circular. 


SEND  FOR    A  COPY  OF 

TIAITS  OF 

JLTTSmCTIYE  WOMIM 

PHILOSOPHY  S  LOVE  AFFAIRS. 


WRITTEV  wltli  mitsterly  nlitlllv,  hlEh- 
ormiii,  lueUivi>,  Hi  iiii  wUh  llHShuB  of 
Voiiiig  Woint:ii,  anil  liy  every  Farenl. 

C'OKTBSTBt-Moal  Women— Poptilir  Women— Bnttprcnps— Sweet  Seventeen— MfttoreStreiis-Urcat  Ulrli— 
pi'cilj'  Women— Men's  Fuvorl  lea— Little  Woniun— Wnmeii'a  Fhcch— Ueauty  Hnil  Drains— Womnnllnew- 
Pliilmiess  nnil  Ill-Pnror— Pllosopliy  of  Love-FulHnK  In  l.ove— Kir^t  Love— Pliitatlons— yulet  AlU-ntions- 
Urokon  Hearts— Chooeliig  a  Wire— Menu  Li  luncefl— Poor  Men's  WIvch— Love's  lllflcries— PropoBuls— Mnnlaiie 
Eii^ieemcnt»— Ui-tthiti  Miivi'leil— MlsurlcHoftliu  Jlonev  Moon— aweutaofllariluilLlfe— Yonng  HuHlmndsiiml 


.  *- 


THE  BELMOST  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1131  Ctiestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i 


ira^        Pennsylvania's  "Favorite"  Again  Endorsed.        ^^ 

THE 

Mew  Patiht  ©othic  Besk. 

SOLID  C^BVSD  BACHS  ?eOf-BISf. 

ITS  FOURTH  SUCCESSIVE  ANNUAL  ADOPTION, 

BY  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


An  SndorBement  TTncqTlallEd  b7  any  otber  Schcol  Seek  in  tbe  United  States. 

49-S«ntB  r*r  over  E0,000  FdpIIb  ordered  nnd  noH  In  nae  In  Fnblle  Srboola  of  UieCI<r>~6« 
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•  "Thfa  popuUi  and  complete  School  Dealt  has  been  in  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  PhiU- 
de1ptai«  since  1871,  On  the  igih  ot  February,  1874,  it  was  Re-adopted  for  the  current  year,  thus 
sgkin  receiving  aa  emphatic  acknowledgment  of  its  many  unequalled  merits. 

CarrcBpondcnce  invited  and   full  diicriptlvc  citiloguei  of  above,  with  all  dctired  larormatlan  relative  to 

Schocl  Puroiihing,  ■ent  on  applicalion. 

FQim  srrLMts  OP  coxjtrojir  scmool  FVMJfirvag. 

ii,Jj>  J-  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  >    Noa.  512  Arch  &  511  North  Sts.,  t-Aj 


School  Furnishers. 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 


*■ 
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NEW  AND  POPULAR 


k'  * 


^L^7 


Fully  and  Handsomely  Illustrated.     Surpassing  all  others  in  Excellence  of  Manufacture,  Gradation,  and  in 

Cheapness.    The  Most  Beautiful  Series  of  School  Books  ever  Issued. 


FIRST  READKR,  64  pages, 
SECOND  READER,  124  pages, 
THIRD  READER,  160  pages, 
FOURTH  READER,  240  pages, 
FIFTH  READER,  336  pages, 


Price 

25 

cents. 

(t 

40 

•« 

If 

50 

i« 

(1 

70 

1. 

(( 


$1.20 


M^A  xct  of  the  comjtlete  aeries —V  ire  hooks^wlllbe  milled  on  receipt  0/  ♦l.S  \  if  desired  for  exa7nu>a/ton,  v:\lh  a 
new  to  iJitroduction. 

Though  not  published  a  year,  this  serios  has  already  heen  very  larprelj-  Introduced.  The  cities  of  Sew  York, 
Baniror,  Mo.,  Fall  Ri%'er,  Ma.HS.,  Wobnrn,  Mass.,  Stoekbridipe,  Muss..  KasiiTllle^  Tenn.,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  Charleston,  $.  C,  R<M*lieater,  N.  Y.,  I^afayette,  Iiul.,  Ottnmwa.  Iowa,  I^nlnili,  Minn.— to  say 
nothing  of  numerous  suialier  towns,  counties,  normal  schools,  etc.— have  adopted  them  and  have  them  nov 
in  successful  use. 

Special  circulars  giving  full  descriptive  notices  of  each  book  of  the  s^'ries,  together  with  manj/  testimonials  ffom 
enitnetif  educators  ivho  have  tested  Ihfir  fuerils  i?!  the  class  room,  will  be  s.nt  on  application. 


The  Spenoerian  Gopj-Books  aad  Ghapts. 


Now  revised  Edition.    Tlie  Copv-Books  are  comprised  iwfive  distinct  series,  viz.: 


I.  The  Shorter  Coarse;  an  entirely''  new  sc- 
ries, and  consists  of  three  small  books,  Nos.  1,  2 
and  :i.  Price  10  cents  each. 
II.  The  Common  School  Series :  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
A\4  and  6.  Price  15  cents  each.  Tliis  series  has  un- 
dergone a  thorough  revision  in  evcrj''  particular. 
III.  Exercise  Series  i  A,  B,  and  C,  is  an  entirely 
new  sot  of  books.    Price  15  cents  each. 


lY.  Boslness  Series;  Xos.  6  aad  7.   Price  15 cents 

each. 
Y.  Ladles*  Series,  Nos.  8  and  A.    Price  15  cents 
each.    The  copies  in  this  series  are  presented  in 
a  smaller  hand. 
SPEKCERIAS    CHARTS  OF   WRITIJTG.  47 
Charts;  sold  sepai*aiely  or  bound  together.    Size, U 
by  24  inches.    In  press. 


A  New  French  Grammar,  a  Pmctlcal  Course  with  the  French  Langaage,  on  Woodbury's  Plan 
wUh  the  CJf'rninn.  By  Profs.  Louis  A.  Lanoikllikr,  LL.  D.,  and  II.  M.  Mo.'Jsanto.  M.  A.  Beautifully  primed 
and  handsomi'ly  bound  in  cloth,  with  leather  back,  550  pages.  Price,  i^H)^.  By  mill,  for  examination  witli  a 
view  to  introtiiiction,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

A  Manual  of  French  Poetry,  with  Historical  introduction  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Authors.  For  the  use  of  the  School  and  the  Home.  Cloth,  .5')0  pages.  By  A.  H.  Mixkr,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Rochester.    Price,  $2.    By  mall  on  receipt  of  $l.ao. 

A  New  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs  ••  including  an  Easy  and  Practical  Method  for  Acqulnnj? 
the  IiTegular  Verbs  and  the  Rules  for  the  Present  and  Past  Participles.  Cloth,  125  pages.  By  AlfrkdHiii- 
KEQUiN,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  French  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    Price,  IW  cents. 

Dana's  Manual  of  Geology,  Treating  of  the  Pi-inciplea  of  the  Science,  with  special  reference  to 
American  Geological  History,  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academics,  and  Schools  of  Science.  A  Kew  Revised 
Edition.  By  .L\MK8  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  Silliman  rrofes.sor  of  Geologv  and  Nat.  Hist.,  Yale  College.  Illus- 
trated by  a  Chart  of  the  World,  and  over  one  thousand  figures,  mostly  from  American  soui-ces.  Thoroughly 
revi.seil,  much  enlarged,  and  almost  wholly  rewritten.    1  vol.  8  vo.,  about  850  pages.    Price,  ♦5.00. 

MS^OVn  DEHCRIPTIYE  CATALOGUE  op  The  American  Educational  Series  of  School  axd Coi- 
LKOK  1  Kx T.B<30Ks.un.l  The  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTER  for  Mav,a  haudsoiiie  publication  full  of  useful  information, 
mail -Ml  iriM*  to  any  address. 


»- 


/V/SOIV.  BLAKEMA!\l.  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

138  &  140  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


^ 


/ 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


Kew  Title-Paare.— We  have  yet  to  see  anything  more 
unique  or  more  attractive  in  the  way  of  title-page  tluin  that  with 
which  Th€  y<mmal  greets  the  reader  this  month  in  the  initial 
number  of  the  New  Volume.  We  meant  to  make  it  "  the  btst  " 
and  have  for  some  months  been  on  the  lookout  for  "  points," 
examining  the  title-pages  of  nearly  all  the  periodicals  in  the 
county.  That  of  Tkf  University  Monthly  came  nearest  our 
idea  of  what  such  a  plate  should  be.  As  that  magazine  has  sus- 
pended publication,  we  were  at  liberty,  bv  the  generous  favor  of 
the  publishers,  to  use  any  part  of  their  design.  Mr.  Chas.  M. 
Jenckes,  its  designer,  was  engaged  as  "  the  best  man  on  this 
class  of  work  in  the  United  States."  The  design  completed, 
it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Karst,  also  at  the  head  of 
his  specialty  in  art.  and  the  result  is  before  the  reader.  Mr. 
Karst  has  engraved  the  numerous  and  beautiful  illustrations  in 
the  new  graded  series  of  The  American  Educational  Readers, 
just  issued  bv  Messrs.  Ivison.  Blakeman,  lay  lor  &  Co.  He 
writes  us:  *'Ihave  never  engraved  a  cover  1  like  belter,  nor 
have  I  ever  been  better  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  work." 
The  destgniiuL  engraving  and  electrotype  plates  of  the  title-page 
and  en^ved  bead  for  first  page  reading  matter,  cost  in  ail, 
something  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  We  pay  the 
bill  with  pleasure,  with  our  heartiest  thanks  to  the  artisn  for 
thus  putung  their  best  into  the  plates  l*he  title-page  they  have 
given  us  will  soon  be  well  known  in  Pennsylvania. 

Onr  AekBOWledirili«BtS.— We  take  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  orders  for  subscripuon  from  Messrs.  M. 
G.  Ncary,  W.  H.  Curtis,  D.  G.  Allen,  Sam'l  Farnsworth,  F. 
C.  Moyer,  Jacob  S.  Young,  John  A.  Stone,  H.  B.  Eastburn,  A. 
J.  McGlumphy.  James  M.  Love,  Thos.  Severn,  S.  M.  Gibson, 
A.  J.  Luckenbill,  J.  F.  Morrow,  Geo.  M  Gage,  Jas.  C.  Gra- 
ham, David  H.  Zook,  S.  B.  Stoner,  P.  Zeigler,  Isaac  Landis, 

A.  R.  Bycrly,  Owen  R.  Wilt.  J.  E- Dundor,  John  Bear,  Jacob 
Gayman,  Patrick  MayUin,  Wm.  T  McPhail,  J.  M.  Robison, 
W.  W.  Busser,  H.  A.  Spiese,  D.  B.  Kurt*,  J.  T.  Brownlee,  R. 

B.  Daniels,  S  O.  Allen,  J.  B.  Cheney,  Dr.  I.  S.  Herbein,  b.  C. 
Gilbert,  John  W.  Huether,  W.  A.  CampbeU,  J.  W.  Belknap, 
John  Haideman,  A.  S.  Burrowes,  Sam'l  Motzer,  E.  Schneider, 
J.  B.  Kshleman,  Wm.  Morrow,  S.  P.  Auchmaty  P.  W.  Sones, 
Henry  A.  Picking^  Sam'l  Banks,  Geo.  W.  BilUe,  Morgan  L. 
Peck,  Preston  J.  Fell,  Jacob  M.  Hendricks  James  McKinley, 
Wm.  Evans,  H.  A.  Custer,  H.  F.  Pierce,  C.  W.  Hammann,  M. 
B.  Chamberlain,  S.  Z.  Sharp,  B.  F.  Bowman,  F.  H.  Umholt*, 
B.  F.  Porter,  D.  D.  Leberraan,  W.  Row,  David  Whitmore,  J. 
M.  Montgomery,  Douglas  Patterson,  A.  S.  M.  Hopkins,  Jacob 
K.  Jones,  Michael  Maley,  P.  W.  Hays,  E.  K.  Soliiday,  E.  T. 
Buigan,  J.  R  Hilbush,  Edward  Hermany,  A.  W.  Supplee, 
Chas.  H.  Verrill,  A.  P.  Beachy,  A.  C  MUler,  E.  U  Sperry,  H. 
M.  Jones.  H.  Hollands,  David  Snyder.  J.  P.  Leslie,  W.  S.  Lu- 
«s,  R.  >.  ScheetZj  John  Keeny,  E.  G.  Groflf,  Henry  Hubley. 
P/  ^ochcndcrfc'J-  C  Reed,  M.  Y.  Howe.  A.  H.  Cory,  F.M! 
McKeehan,  Paul  Bohan,  E.  M.  Bachman.C.  McClellan,  David 
Dunn,  D  K  Robison,  Henry  Nieman,  M.  Jacobs,  J.  G.  Allen, 
Sam'l  Lawver,  A.  Sidney  Lyman,  Jas.  A.  Lowry,  Jas.  F.  Long, 
A.  F.  Krati,  Jas.  Stewart,  Luke  tgcr,  J.  R.Morey,  Asa  Welll 

Sf"'  M?\^*"***^uJ-  ^*  "^^^-^  G  W.  Sipe,  W.  D.  Hodgson, 
tI?'  a.  Wilson,  Ebenezer  Maule,  Jas..  E.  Stevenson,  Watson 


gr,  G.  H.  Siar.  John  B.  Eberly;  Also  to  Miss  Lizzie  S. 
J™*^"»*fS  f  *>««  W.  Weakley,  Susie  Compton,  S.  H.  Bun- 
dell,  balheA.  Bare,  Susanna  Rich,  E.  Oakiord  and  Rebecca 
atevenson.  Old  fnends  are  renewing  subscription  promptly. 
Thanks  for  all  favors.  <-       r  ^ 

'^  How  to  Vse  tlie  Sehool  Jonraal.>».A  County 

Superintendent,  under  the  above  heading,  says  in  a  letter  oif 
recent  date:  "Feeling  the  importance  of  providing  every 
possible  means  for  professional  improvement  to  teachers,  and 
deeming  the  Penna  School  journal  a  valuable  help  in  this 
direction,  I  w»h  to  sute  one  method  in  which  it  may  be  used 
with  great  profit  to  teachers.  So  many  have  a  lisdess,  careless 
way  of  reading,  that  they  grasp  only  a  part  of  the  truths 
which  should  be  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  mind.  But  when 
we  make  the  different  subjects  of  T%e  y<mmat  a  study,  and 
Sr^-"*P?*^  therein  treated,  greater  results  will  be  reached, 
ije  District  Institute  is  one  of  the  means  of  improvement 
which  may  be  made  available  to  teachers  who  have  their  hearts 
in  liie  work,  and  who  eamesdy  wish  to  gain  professional  knowl- 
edge and  mcrease  their  skill  in  the  work  of  die  school-room. 
On  the  programme  of  such  institute  work  there  should  be  a 
Class  Drill  in  the  Penna,  Schooi  Journal^  by  a  teacher 
■fJK?u**  ^  conduct  the  exercise.  Of  course,  each  teacher 
*"°2  ,,"*'*^  *  *=0Py  ^  ll^t  periodical,  and  the  lesson  should  be 
carefiiily  prepwed  and  recited  topically,  after  which  leading 
subjects  sliould  be  made  themes  for  discussion  in  a  more 
generai  way..  If  the  recitation  is  properiy  conducted  by  a 
leading  teacher,  and  if  the  right  spint  is  manifested  The  Jour- 


nal "w'^  be  properly  brought  before  all  the  teachers,  and  thus 
prove  an  auxiliary  still  more  valuable  in  the  great  work  of  pre- 
paradon  for  the  school-room.  a.  s.  b." 


Secretaries  and  directors  of  school  boards  should 
not  fail  to  send  for  the  magiiificent  new  catalogue  of 
the  Excelsior  School  Furniture  Company,  for  1873. 
It  is  by  far  the  handsomest  and  most  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  It  illustrates 
and  describes  every  article  of  furniture  or  apparatus 
needed  in  a  well-furnished  school-room.  The  desks 
manufactured  by  the  Excelsior  Company  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  High  School  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  for  use  in 
refurnishing  the  Central  High  School  building,and  the 
contract  awarded  over  all  competitors  on  merit  alone, 
the  committee  unanimously  deciding  that  for 
Strength,  Comfort  and  Beauty  they  were  not 
equalled. 

The  Excelsior  Furniture  has  been  adopted  during 
tha  past  six  months  in  the  following  among  many 
other  prominent  places :  Philadelphia,  Reading,  Bal- 
timore, Jersey  City,  Lancaster,  Atlantic  City,  Slating- 
ton,  Pa.,  Wilmington.  Del.,  Millersburg,  Pa.,  Water- 
ford,  Pa.,  Altoona,  New  York  City,  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  Williamstown,  N.  J.,  Bedford,  Pa.,  Farming- 
ton,  Del. 

Catalogues  free  to  Secretaries  and  Directors.  Ad- 
dress Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger,  Philadelphia. 


Brooks's  Normal  Arithmetics  have  now  been 
before  the  educational  public,  as  a  series,  for  ten 
years,  during  which  time  they  have  attained  a  wide- 
spread popularity  and  a  very  extensive  use.  Thev 
were  issued  to  afford  to  all  the  advantage  of  the  moa- 
ern  improved  and  rational  methods  of  teaching  the 
most  important  subject  of  arithmetic. 

Their  great  success  in  schools  of  all  kinds,  in  mak- 
ing capable  arithmeticians  and  close  thinkers,  has 
given  them  greater  strength  and  warmer  advocates 
now,  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade  than  at  any  antece- 
dent period.  After  a  trial  of  seven  years,  the  city  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  recently  re-adopted  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  others  of  more  recent  publication  that  have 
been  constructed  in  imitation  of  their  plan  and  meth- 
ods. Counties,  towns  and  districts  are  continually 
reporting  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  results 
accomplished  with  the  Normal  series.  Every  part  of 
the  State  has  felt  the  beneficial  influence  of  these  su- 
perior and  thorough  text-books.  The  series  during 
the  last  year  has  been  completed  by  the  addition  of 
the  «  Normal  Algebra,"  a  work  of  such  unequalled 
merit  as  to  be  recommended  as  a  preparatory  course 
for  Harvard  University,  Mass.,  by  Prof.  J.  Mills 
Pierce,  A.  M.,a  mathematician  of  more  than  national 
reputation.  •*  Brooks's  Algebra"  and  **  Geometry" 
are  excellent  companion  books ;  and  academies,  high 
schools  and  normal  schools  cannot  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  their  mathematical  department  in  any  way 
more  effectually  than  by  the  introduction  of  these 
improved  and  original  treatises. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Crandall,  of  Cony,  Pa.,  writes  Jime  19 : 
*'  The  youmal  is  a  teacher's  necessity,  and  I  am  sorry  when 
directors  do  as  we  did  last  year — iaS\  to  subscribe  for  it.  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  journal  of  its  kind  published;  and  I 
think  I  can  speak  from  some  knowledge  of  these  publications, 
having  read  nearly  all  of  them  more  or  less.*' 


* 


I>ENNS  YL  VANIA  SCHO  OL  JO  URNAL. 


%\ 


Persons  answerlnc  any  adTertisements  In 
this  perioaical,  will  pleane  state  tliaitliey 
saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Behool  Jonmal.  This  will  be  esteemed  a 
iJAVor  both  by  advertisers  and  the  Publishers 
of  the  Journal* 


Betum  Them  to  the  Post-oiBee.— In  mailing  Tkt 
Journal,  but  one  pack  (unlcM  tlie  number  is  large)  \s  made  up 
—as  is  done  in  mailing  similar  periodicals-^or  each  posi^ofiice 
on  our  list.  This,  when  it  contains  more  than  one  copy,  should 
always  b*  opentd  by  the  postmaster,  so  that  each  copy  may  be 
delivered  at  once  to  the  subscriber  whose  name  appears  upon  it. 
Sometimes  the  postmaster  delivers  the  package  to  the  person 
whose  name  is  last  on  the  lititf  and  along  with  the  address  ;  in 
which  case  the  party  receiving  one  or  more  copies  not  belonging 
to  him,  should  return  them  at  once  to  the  post-office. 

*^  The  Pennsylvania  Beh<»ol  Journal  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  educational  monthlies.  Its  quality  is  as  good  as  its  quan- 
tity is  generous.  In  the  May  number  every  side  of  nearly  every 
present  educational  question  is  presented.  The  editor  exhibiu 
a  truly  catholic  spirit.  Its  success  is  great,  but  afur  reading  its 
pages  no  one  will  be  surprised  thereat.  It  is  not  so  original  in 
Its  matter  as  the  Ohio  Monthly  or  Th€  Chicago  Teacher,  but 
it  is  more  moderate  than  Tha  fgacher  and  more  comprehensive 
than  the  Monthly.  The  Monthly  is  counsel,  Th4  Teacher  a 
special  pleader.  The  journal  a  judge."— CAicdifv  Teacher, 

Mnsie-pave  Supplement.  No.  Two.— The  Sup- 

flement  which  will  be  issued  this  fall,  in  season  for  the  County 
nstitutes  will,  we  think,  be  even  more  popular  than  that  sent 
out  last  year.  Superintendents  will  please  write  us  at  their  con- 
venience, stating  how  many  they  will  needyand  to  what  address 
they  should  be  sent.  ' 


H.  H  Woodaly  County  Supt.  Fulton  county,  writes 
*  ^  1  like  the  Examination  Questions  very  much,  and  wish  we 
could  bring  our  sundard  up  to  the  level  of  your  oest  lists.  We 
may  reach  it  after  awhile.  I  am  anxious  to  have  teachers  and 
directors  read  educational  matters,  and  will  do  all  1  can  for  the 
ybumal  While  visiting  schools  I  am  trying  to  induce  teachen 
to  subscribe  for  this  or  some  other  educational  magazine." 

Hr.  J.  H.  RyehmaUy  of  Westmoreland  county,  writes 
as  follows :  ^'  The  Examination  Questions  are  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  contents  of  the  yournal  and  will  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  many  teachers.  The  songs  are  well  chosen, 
and  were  duly  appreciated  at  our  county  institute.  The  School- 
Koom  is  useful,  containing,  as  it  does,  what  is  suggestive  and 
valuable ,  especially  to  the  young.  In  short,  no  I'ennsylvania 
teacher  who  is  progressive  and  awake  to  his  interests,  can  do 
without  the  Journal.  Long  may  it  wave  !  its  influence  for 
good  extending  more  and  more  widely." 

Behool  Hottoes.- A  teacher  writes  from  Wilkes-Barre  : 
'*  Please  send  me  set  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  eageriy 
awaiting  them.'*  Another  from  Ttmkhannock  :  **  Have  seen 
the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  and  must  have  a  set  to  decorate  my 
school -room.  Think  they  will  be  of  great  use  to  me."  A  teacher 
from  Crawford  County  :  '*When  the  question  was  asked  before 
recess  to-day,  *  How  many  want  the  Mottoes  f '  every  hand  was 
up.  Their  sparkling  eyes  attested  their  interest."  Another 
from  Chester  county :  **  Please  send  me  a  set  of  Lancaster 
Mottoes.  They  are  the  most  appropriate  I  have  seen,  and 
I  want  them  for  my  school.*'  AnoJier  from  Jemrson 
county:  '*  Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the  boys  and  girls 
that  we  send  for  the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  to  make  our  school- 
room look  more  like  '  living '  as  one  of  the  scholars  expressed 
it.  Enclosed  find  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have 
soon,  as  the  youi%  folks  arc  impatient  to  sec  them.^' 

Hr.  J.  B.  Horey,  Sec^ 
Pa.,  writes  June  x6 
arr^ingements,  and  we  find  it  indispensable, 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dundor,  Sec'y  of  North  Heidelberg,  Berks 
CO.,  writes  June  xo,  1873 '  ** Our  board  has  received  7%e  your- 
nal  for  several  years,  and  we  would  not  now  like  to  be  without 
it.     Please  send  us  five  copies." 

'.  G.  MeClellan,  Sec'y.  Miifimtown,  Juniata  co. 
June  xo .  1873 :  **  After  reading  The  Schawl  youmal  for 
-.  I  became  interested  and  thought  that  the  entire  Board 
should  subscribe.  I  accordingly  laid  the  matter  before  the 
directors.  They  seem  to  think  as  I  do,  that  all  will  be  beuefited 
who  read  it.  Please  find  check  for  $6.a§  at  your  club  rates, 
with  name  and  address  of  each  member  of  the  Board." 

Mr.  Samuel  Itawver,  of  Middletown,  Adams  co., 
writes  June  6,  X873 :  **  We  again  renew  subscription  to  The 
yintmaly  as  we  cannot  be  without  iu  The  new  members  are 
as  desirous  of  having  it  as  the  old  ones.*' 

•* Twelfth     Year."— Mr.    Samuel  Banks,   Secretary 
Newfoundland,  Wayne  co,  writes  June  x6, 1873 :    *  This  makes 
the  Twelfth  Year  during  which  our  Board  has  taken  The  Jour- 
nal   We  feel  as  though  we  could  not  do  without  it." 
I         Postaipe.— The  postage  on   The  Journal^  payable  at  the  ! 


■^■"  •"    ^m-^   *■■■■■  ■■  •■  ■■■«      m^^    a*^^*    fcm»^as*» 

srey,  SecV  Bd.C.  S.  Directors,  Caledonia, 
^t  Z873  '•    *'  Tli«  Journal  is  a  fixture  in  our 
we  find  it  indispensable. " 


writes 
a  year. 


_  Slides.— Afpci- 

pix  A  '*  of  the  Sciopticon  Manual  contains  a  process  for  dnv- 
ing  and  painting  magic  lantern  slides.  With  glass  prepared  as 
described,  to  receive  like  paper,  not  only  colon,  but  pen  and 
pencil  drawings,  we  may  copy  engraving  for  llie  laniem  by 
superposition ;  may  show  up,  as  by  ma^ic,  all  ot  that  dass  of 
illustrations  now  in  vogue  as  '*  blackboard  exercises ; "  may 
suit  original  designs  to  the  various  circumstances  of  time  and 
place ;  may  transcribe  hymns,  mouocs,  &c.,  araropriate  10 
each  occasion ;  and  so,  with  small  expexise  and  ordinary  skill, 
the  Sciopticon  be<x>mes  ready  avaitable,  without  the  purchase 
of  a  large  assortment  of  slides.  The  glass  may  be  prenoxcd 
with  little  trouble,  or  may  be  obtained  already  prepared,  for  75 
cenu  a  doxen.  The  drawings  are  made  with  any  qmte  bUck  ink 
and  a  fine  pen,  and  shown  without  glaas  cover,  mat  or  bindiag. 
I'he  lecturer  or  teacher,  by  the  use  of  the  Sciopticon  can  have 
a  selection  of  copies  on  glass,  which  he  may  prepare  at  his 
leisure  and  show  without  any  of  the  delay  attending  Blackboard 
drawing  and  erasing.  Applications  may  be  made  lor  matciial 
and  further  iniormaiion,  to  L.  J.  Marcy,  1340  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  tt.  A.  Gilmer.  Secretary,  Blue  Rock,  Chester  00., 
writes  June  X7,  xb73  :  **  Please  continue  The  Journal  to  the 
Board  of  Cemarvon  School  District.  We  consider  it  oae  of 
the  most  useful  magazines  published,  and  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  being  without  it  I  have  received  it  r^ularij 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  after  reading  it  carehilly  have 
handed  it  to  the  teachers  oS  the  district  andothexs  of  my  fiie&ds 
all  of  whom  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms." 

^^  Eighteen  Years.**— Mr.  Charles  H.  Dale,  of  Fnak- 
lin.  Veiiaugo  co ,  Pa.,  m  renewing  subscnpticn,  vxim* 
^'  Please  send  The  Journal  for  the  next  year  addressed  as  (x 
eighteen  years  past." 

^•^But  One.*'— Mr  Samuel  Motxer,  of  Summit  Hill,  Car- 
bon CO.,  Pa.,  writes  June  7,  1873 :  ^  Enclosed  please  find 
^1.50,  to  renew  my  subscription  lor  another  year.  1  have  re- 
ceived 'J he  Journal  lorySxv  y^^n,  axKl  if  1  could  afibcd  to  take 
dut  one  periodical,  I  should  select  The  School  Jbumat." 

ClreenleaTs  Series  of  Matheniaties.>-The  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is  cailed  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs. 
K.  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

*^  Handsome.**— A  leading  publtshii^  house,  to  whoa 
we  recently  enclosed  a  proof  of  our  new  title  page,  writes,  June 
a3d  :  *'  Your  cover  is  extremely  handsome,  fu*  ahead  of  any 
magaxine  cover  we  know  of.  It !»  entirely  worthy  of  the  cxoei- 
lentjoumal  it  embellishes.*' 

Mr.  J.  A.  Stevenson,  of  Washington  county,  vriies: 
"  Please  change  my  address.  1  can't  get  along  without  my 
yourual,    I  value  it  very  highly.*'    So  of  others. 

Four  Times  a  Year.— Subscription  to  The  Jbttrnal 
may  begin  with  any  quarter  desired,  that  is,  with  the  Jul|ri 
October,  January  or  April  number.  Subscriptums  icodyed 
during  any  quarter  begin  with  the  quarter,  unless  otherwiie 
ordered. 

^*  The  ronffer  the  Better.**— Mr.  J.  S.  Yoimb 
secreury  of  Bristol,  Bucks  county,  writes  June  4thy  X873:  **  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  renewing  the  subscription  ot>4irooaid 
to  The  Pennsylvania  School  journal.  The  longer  we  take  it 
the  better  we  like  it     Enclosed  find  money  order  for  ^ss*** 

Messrs.  Seribner,  Armstrong  A  Co.  write: 
**  The  June  No.  nf  'Ihe  youmal  has  come  to  hand— good  ai 
usual.  We  consider  it,  at  least,  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  is 
class  in  the  country." ___^__ 

THIii  TRUE 

SINGING  SCHOOLr  TEXT-BOOK, 

BY  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 
Contains  the  easiest  method  for  teaching  scholars  to  read  omk 
that  has  ever  been  invented.    It  is  the  best  book  for  Stagi^t 
Schools  that  has  ever  been  issued. 
Price  t7.oo  per  Dozen.    Send  60  cents  for  specimen  cc^. 
Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.,  andnnati, Ohio. 

MARCY'S  SCIOPTICON 

WiMi  Improved  and  Ghsapaosd 

HAeiG  UkHTEBir  SIXDES. 

For  Homes,  8vndar-8ehools  and  Lsetnt* 
rooms,  It  Is  anrlvallod.  BrUliant  sad  mtf 
to  show.  CirealanltMb  OatalofasslOitt. 

8CI0FTI00V  XAimAL  (BmlMd  U. )  60  dL 
I«.  J.  Mabot,  1840  Chestnnt  St.,  PhiladelplilR,  Fii 

THE  SCIOPTICON  MANUAL 

Treats  of  Magic  Lantern  representations,  with  aU 
that  is  interesting  in  theory  and  useful  in  pncdoe, 
including  a  full  exposition  of  the  Sciopticon  in  par- 
ticular with  an  appended  catalogue  of  the  most  ap^ 
proved  Scientific  and  Miscellaneous  slides, 

1 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


ADOPT  TBI  BIST  TIZT-BOOES. 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

DUCATIOHilL  PUBLISHIBS, 

723  Chestnut  St.,  FhUadelphia. 

•        

SUHHEB  BULLETIH  FOB  1873. 


RetaU 
Price, 

Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in 

Geography I  o  50 

MitcheU's  New  Primary  Geogra- 
phy 4to •        o  80 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Ge- 
ography, 4to I  80 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geogra- 
phy and  Atlas 2  %o 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geogra- 
phy         I  %Z 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, i2mo I  75 

Mitchell' s  New  Outline  Maps  and 
Key,  *Small  Series.  In  Port- 
folio or  on  Rollers,  Net, 10  00 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and 
Key,  *Large  Series.  On 
Rollers,  Net 20  00 

Hand-Bookof  Map  Drawing. o  80 

•Colored  ^kytkaUy  and%^oliticalfy,  or  poUtkaify  cmfy. 


The  New  American  ist") 
Reader 

The   New  American   2d 
Reader. 

The  New  American  3d 
Reader 

The  New  American  4th 
Reader 

The  New  American  5th 
Reader 

The  New  American  Ety- 
mological Reader 

The  IMost,  dheapest  and  best. 


I 

a 

g 

pa 


Retail 
Price, 

$0  20 

o  30 
o  SO 
o  60 
o  90 

1 50 


(PXTKR    PAHLXY'sO 

Goodrich's    American    Child's 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

States 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

the  United  States 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

England 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

Rome 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

Greece 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

France 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  School 

History  of  the  World 

Goodrich's     Pictorial     Natural 

History 


o  84 

IS 
15 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 


The  New  American  Primaiy 
Speller 

The  New  American  Pronounc- 
ing Speller 


o  so 
o  30 


JUST  RSADY. 


A  SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF 

Ehgush  Etthologt 


AND 


TEXT'BOOK  OF  DERIVATIVES, 
PERFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES, 


BY 


EPES  SARGENT, 

WTPB  WJMXnOXJB  XXJBBOIBBa, 
B«teUFrl«e,      •      •      »       •       • 


«- 


Moit  of  these  Books  are  well-known.    The  Readers  and  Spellers  are  new^  and  rafidfy  being  adopted, 
Fm  Catalogue,  Circulars  and  Introductions,  address  THE  PUBLISH£:RS  ;  or, 

D.  W.  PROCTOR,  Hnailiicdon,  Pa«,  or  A*  B.  ETSTER,  HarHskorc  Pa. 


^ 


fENmylVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


SrmoffemsT  avfO  Cmm^pest. 

Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 


It  i»  the  moat  convenient 

desk;  (I)  There  Rre  fewer  ob- 
stacles to  the  bioom  and  Ecrub- 
bing-bnish  than  any  other  desk 
pTcsenti.  (3)  It  does  not  need  i 
to  be  fkBtened  to  the  floor— 
the  oDt;  desk  in  existence  that 
doe*  not.     (3)  It  ia  perfect  in 


Tlui  excellent  detk,  eilcit- 
(ensivelj  used  in  every  Wcsod 
and  Soulh-vestetn  Stitc,  is 
noiv  being  introduced  aia 
FeoDSylvania. 

First  premiom  awarded  to  it 
'  at  the  Stale  Fair  at  Kanidntg, 
1869,    and   at  "■-   ' — 


the  eue  of  in^xss  and  egress.  Conn^  Fair,  1869. 

Host  Coii7ement  and  Host  DuraUe. 

That  it  is  ttie  strongest  and  most  durable  desk,  time  and  long  use  hare  Indisputably  proren.  When  gins 
equal  advantages  of  Inmber  and  Torkmsoshlp,  there  is  no  desk  with  iron  castings  as  supports  that  can  bev 
comparison  mth  it  in  this  respect.  Bendes  this,  it  is  the  cheapest  good  desk,  '(i)  There  are  no  iioa 
castings  about  itto  increase  the  cost  (ijltdoes  not  become  "  rickety  "  and  require  to  be  replaced  by 
new  ones  in  a  Tew  yean,  as  many  desks  now  in  ate  do.  (3)  Its  first  cost  is  less.  It  is  always  made  ma  nest, 
substantial  manner,  of  the  best  seasoned  Cheny,  Ash  or  Oak,  and  fnmished  with  ink  well*  and  coven,  it 
the  foUowing 

No. I,  46iii> long, top  17 in.  wide,  $5  75  [No.  3, agin,  long, top  14 In.  wide, $5 15 
No. a, 4a  in. long, top  iG in.  wide,  5  50  |No.4,36in.Iong,topi3m.wide,  500 


The  Ranldn  Desk  ts*et7  popular  in  OUo.  Hon.  B.  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  A^ofuxM/  7Viuktr,a&tt.- 
Commissioner  of  Schools,  nys  of  It  i 

''lt^iual,clUaif,ditraiU*Biitnfimtml,qm^am-iMAimixmmmA\'ttataL  A  cheap  lAiwl  dak  *U<A  ihall  ■una't 
tha  nnaighclr  *bA  lacoBTBalent  dada  aovlbwulBBUrflf  oersdltovl^toqaei  wiUpj^rc  agralbUnJu.  Board*  of  Sdacinm 
tuva  nalongou*  eicmcfbr  filliii|  our  comitrT  idiadikiHSH  with  dimnr,  miiAtlv  box-dski."  alninai  tadiwiali  oib 
Bculr  cTcnr  Honlxm  ud  Woslsra  Btu*  ml|lii  b*  glna.  If  ipm  pwndnad.  11UM|h  bul  latdr  pnxated  paibUdj  la  ra» 
ijlvaida,  miay  iVjiiHnrli  an  ilnidr  ta  OMs  tfltof  i — ' ■"-* — ' '■ ' -■■ — -■ 


cr-s-^  No  Castings— No  ShaMng.^^ 

vety  popular  in  OUo.  Hon.  B.  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  I/aiion 
■Is,  nys  of  It  I 

li  mAeimnmtml,  qeaMtlii  aMA  wM  ocmmaBA  It  unU.  Acbcapidkiw]  it 
■Btd«ki  towhitalaaiM<doarvt>ixi-^ioma  wOlnon  e  grui bUBiu. 
or  fillioi  our  comitrT  ■diaoI-k«s«  with  dimnr,  miiEbtlv  box.>Iaki."  ol 
ffoilsTTi  Btu*  ml|lii  b*  glna.  If  ipm  pwndnad.  11UM|h  bul  latdr  pR 
n  ilnidr ta  OMs  tf vtof  lailii  satii&mfain  nlMiimr  fBtroduad. 

(raoK  TBB  aaUB  d>  comiM.  <arT  o*  auuswac.) 

Ool.av>.F,  McrAauHD— AivJ/r^-WlHB  eoapMai  Iba  iciuid  faniMinc  Ixdr  ancuilatieoMariuaily  f6iuoB,hali 

c1tr,it  wuaiuBBDreuastlDKitlEMtoawitfaaBisaabitdUtihaiildbeuKdrDiunilihiiicourrwinu.    We  Iwd  tried  oikw 

dciks.     Waenmiiiad  ih*  (nat  vnric^  oT  ujfUi  ubBlttcd  to  a,  ud  finmlly  choie  thedskyoD  propotcd.      Ithu  now  boa  > 

uHinoarKbDobfarKmia  tliuaiul  waluivgaobetitadon  la  tarDailir  ncomiaeiidliic  iti  lupeiiariiy.     JkS  ca  durabiUnr,  £i» 

iK9taDdiwaUias.it  Is  wartluiw  due  Gadd  ba  doauad.    Ithu^vwi  pBrioct  ■atiifaaiDn  iDOirectoriL  teacheisaKl  idhoLit 

WALLACE  DEWTTT,  SttrtUry,  DANIEL  B.  BOAS,  AvaUMl 

In  polilt  ef ocoaomr,  bMb  «•  to  onsinal  co^  aad  •■  ngudi  Ihs  ipMa  secuplcd,  ihij  lun  no  cqiul.  Ther  conbiin  AraKfitr. 

ataimta,  ts^trl,  conmilnica  tu  ■we«riii(  ud  deaidnc  about  tbcn,  ud  ia  littlDg  and  in  riilnc  Cram  ihcm,  toMhu  wiik  bA 

afr«iMtM*<«aalradapuIhaiatolba«ai7tasiliadpaplU.  C.W,  DEANS,  Al^'i^ 

a,Vt  itANVFACTUnSD  AND  FUXmsaXh  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  9^ 

By  GEORGE  P.  McFARLAND, 

HARRISBURa.  PKNUTA. 

CTACTORV JrsILLY  AND  SSCOHD  STRUTS-C  R.  SCHAEFPER,  SapahHaDdaaL} 
Fmbhad,  bIbj,  br  th*  lUlowliii  OvKnl  AchM,  to  wfcua  ordn  eubt  addniud  :  KOBERT  3.  DAVIS  A  CO.,  BiaMW 
iudStsii«wC>ra.ig]Ub<irtrttnu,PitnbBiib:9TRICKIAND.ftBR0.,  Wholoalc  uid  Retail  Dealan  ui  Sdiaal,  Uk^ 
luuoiia  and  Blank  B»Ib,  Statloaarr,  Me.,  So,  jjj  Pu  •Iraat,  Riadiiii,  Fa. 

.  jS'Far  desks  and  further  iufonnatioa  addren  either  of  the  above.  Should  yon  order  desks,  tend  li. 
formadonon  the  foUowiog  points:  1st  Siseand  diagramoFtheroomor  roomi  to  befamiihed.  3d.  NibImt 
and  age  of  the  pnpls  to  he  seated.  3d,  Position  of  any  obstraetions  to  furniture,  such  as  [ullan,   '       ~  ^~ 

^ 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 

FOR  THE  TIMES*^UP  WITH  THE  TIMES. 


^r^^nUaf»    ^^ir    ^^thenrnttal    ^txxtv^. 


A  COMPLETE  COUBSE  FOB  ALL  CLASSES  OV  LEABI7EBS. 


FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

New  Primary  Arithmetic,  %    .25 

New  Elementary  Arithmetic,  .45 

New  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  .42 

New  Practical  Arithmetic,  .94 


FOR  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

New  Elementary  Algebra,  1.38 

New  Higher  Algebra,  1.87 

Elements  of  Geometry,  1.38 

Elements  of  Trigonometry,  .94 


[The  Common  School  Arithmetic  (price  94  c.)  and  National  Arithmetic  (1 1.38),  containing  the  Metri 
System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  continue  to  be  published.] 

iv:b^v^  WORK- jtj s "t  PUBuceiasD. 

QRBBNLEAP'S  NEW  ELEMENTARY  OKOMKTRY.    With  Practical  Applications. 
A  Shorter  Course,  upon  the  basis  of  the  larger  work.    176  pp.    i2mo.    -    -    |i.oo. 

The  New  Elementary  Geometry  is  a  new  publication,  comprehending,  in  only  sIa 
hooksy  all  the  essential  theorems  of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  with  exercises  for  original 
thought  and  practical  applications. 


desiring  the  best  Text-book  in  Geometry  should  examine  this  new  treatise. 

THIS  SERIES  IS  CLEAR  ANt>  COMPREHENSIVE — PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC — ^MERITORIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL 

No  Other  Series  of  Mathematics  ever  offered  to  the  public  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  school-room  for  sc 
long  a  time,  or  attained  so  wide  a  circulation,  or  received  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  so  many  relia- 
ble and  competent  educators  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  With  the  improvements  and  additions  re- 
cently nude,  this  series  is  unrivaled  in  simplicity  and  completeness. 

TBSTIKONT  FROM  SOKE  OF  TBE  B£8T  EDUCATORS. 

5ai^.  %  B.  Storms f  Mmtroe  eouniy.  Pa. :  *'  Since  the  publication  of  the  Elementary  Arithmetic,  I  consider  Groenleafs  the 
best  series  published,  and  is  Uie  only  one  used  to  any  extent  in  this  county." 

Pr^.  Chat.  H.  Verrill,  Prnu  State  Normal  School^  Mansfield,  Pa,:   "I  regard  GreenleaTs  New  Practical  Arithmetic  die 
best  work  of  the  kind  ever  published." 

Pr<^.  IVm,  F.  layers^  West  Ckestor  Military  Academy,  Pa.  :  **  I  have  had  GreenleaTs  Scrips  of  Mathematics  in  use  in  my 
school  exclusively  for  some  years,  and  always  considered  it  *  facile  pHnceps*  of  the  many  treatises  on  that  subject.'* 

^~^"  ■""^^~~""" 

Pr^,H.  W,  St^tr^  Keyst^iu  Normal  School^  Pa^f  **  GreenleaTs  excellent  series  is  very  extensively  used  in  our  normal 
district,  and  In  mamy  parts  of  it  cxdusivaly." 

After  a  SUCCESSFUL  use  in  the  school-room  of  neariy  two  yean,  GreenleaTs  Series  was  imantmotulyre-ad^^ted  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  June  zo,  2873,  for  use  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Jersey  City. 

GREENLEAFS  NEW  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY 
sre  so  generally  used  and  £gtvorably  known  as  to  be  their  owncommendatioii. 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    By  Prof.  James  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D.     i  Vol.     12  mo.;  240  pp. 
Recently  pobHsKed. 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

The  book  is  handsomdy  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  substantially  bound  In  doth,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  Ono  Dollar 
$&Mo  a  dosen. 

from  If,  T.  Wells^  A.  M,^  Presideni^  Andalusia  College,  Pa, : 

A  careful  examination  of  "  Parker's  Exercises  in  Composition,"  and  the  use  of  it  in  the  class-room,  have  satisfied  us  that  it  is 
hr  superior  to  any  other  work  of  the  kind  now  before  the  public. . 

frem  Pr^.  F.  A.  Allen,  laU  Friuci^  <ifStaU  Normal  School. : 

lCANSFm.D.  Pa.t  May  13, 1879. 
I  am  glad  to  see  this  new  littie  gem  of  a  book,  "Parker's  Progressive  Exercises  in  Composition."    Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton for  revissi^  this  best  of  old  standard  works.    We  like  the  book,  and  its  division  into  four  parts.    Success  to  It. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  TEACHERS  ARE  INVITED  TO  CORRESPOND  FREELY  WITH  US. 

The  books  supplied  for  First  Introduction  only,  at  one-half  of  the  above  named  retail  prices,  when  a  cor- 
responding old  book  in  use  is  exchanged ;  or  two-thirds  retail  price  when  there  is  no  exchange  of  old  books. 

Copieifor  Exami$uUum,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  to  Teachers  or  School  Officers, 
at  ludf  retail  prices,  on  application  to 

ROB'T.  S.  DAVIS  ft  CO.,  FablisherB, 

No,  36  Bromfield  Street,  Bostoiii  Mass.         ^ 

J.  A*  Bancroft  &  Co.,  512  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 

Or,  Orlando  Lsach,  Agent,  142  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


LEADING  SERIES. 


SSI  lA^ORAL  MD  UDEFIIDSNT 


EEABIBS  AND  SFELLIB 


Are  to-day,  in  the  face  of  the  most  vigorous  opposition,  winning  a  degree  of  popularity 
entirely  unprecedented  and  unrivalled.    They  are  more  largely  used  in 


^j\\t  Ifttgstefie 


than  afiy  other  ctmpeting  series,  which  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  evidence  of  their  merit.  They 
excel  all  others  in  regular  gradation  of  exercises,  frequency  of  phonetic  drill,  value  of  elocu- 
tionary instruction.  Superiority  of  Selections,  Style,  Durability  of  Binding,  and  in  fact, 
in  all  that  tends  to  make  a  SERIES  THE  BEST. 


BARNES'S  BRIEF  HISTORY. 

Although  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  has  been  more  rapidly  introduced  and  gives 
better  satisfaction  than  any  other  history  ever  published^ 


i 


MONTEITH'S  AND  M'NALLrS  GEOGRAPHIES, 

COMPLETE  IN  THREE  BOOKS. 

They  are  carefully  graded  and  always  up  to  the  times.  They  teach  the  science  in  a 
pure,  simple  and  exhaustive  manner.  Unimportant  matter  is  rejected,  elaboration  avoided 
and  only  the  cream  of  the  science  is  carefully  given. 

The  National  Sea  iers  andSpellers,  MbnteitKs  Geographies  and  Bamei  HistorywereuMM- 
tmously  ctdoptedbyn  convention  of  School  Directors  for  Cumberland  county, hslAxa.  Carlisle, 
May  2,  1873.  Teachers  and  Directors  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  examine  the 
above  works  before  making  any  adoption.  Liberal  discounts  for  introduction  and 
exchange.     Send  for  catalogue.        Address 

A.  P.  FLINT,  General  Agent. 

'  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  8aa  Chestnut  St.,  PhUadelohia. 

New  York  and  Philade^hia.  *^ 
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vUe  ScbooU,  m  ail  paiU  ot  Ibe  united  Males. 

Alsop's  First  Lessons  in  Algebra. 
Alsop's  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Alsop's  Treatise  on  Surveying. 

Text-booke  which  need  no  hUhet  recommendatloii  than  the  fact  that  they  ha*e  been  prepared  b;  one  of 

our  most  practical  teachen  or  Mathematici. 

_  ISrFor  particnlan  of  theM  and  other  valuable  Text-book*   pnbliihed   bf  the  ^rave  6nn,  eend   for 
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OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


J^Mw  Trnxr-MooMis. 


»^»>^>»^ii*ii  ii^iii^ 


Wi  InvUe  Attention  to  the  Following  Recent  and  Valuable  Additions  to  our  List  of 

School  Publications  : 


00I1  of :  mofekma  in  Mlitotk^ 


^ALSO— 


The  Book  of  Ppoblems  with  Key. 

By  Qtorge  A.  Walton,  Agent  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  Francis  Cogswell, 

Principal  of  Putnam  School,  Cambridge. 

The  above  new  works  are  by  the  well  known  author  of  Walton's  Arithmetical  Tables, 
The  Putnam  Drill  Cards,  etc.,  etc. 

They  embrace  the  essential  features  of  the  above  works,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments especially,  in  the  method  of  dictation. 

The  Book  of  Problems  contains  more  than  twenty-thousand  tXKax^(^  for  practice,  em- 
bracing all  the  applications  of  Arithmetic  usually  found  in  text-books.  It  is  designed 
especi^ly  for  class-drill.  It  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  ordinary  text-book  of  arithmet- 
ical examples.  The  Book  and  Key  are  bound  together  for  the  use  of  teachers.  The 
book  alone  is  for  the  pupil. 

Book  of  Problems,  25  cts.— Book  of  Problems  with  Key,  75  cts. 


€^MF9MMiEi*S 


The  style  is  easy  and  agreeable.  It  is  not  a  mere  combination  of  facts,  but  a  carefully 
Written  narrative  of  leading  events. — Chicago  Schoolmaster, 

The  reader's  interest  is  excited  and  well  maintained  to  the  end. — Massachusetts  Teacher. 

Thb  history  is  the  best  Grammar  School  history  published  in  our  country.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 

CAMPBELL'S  GESCHICHTE  DER  VEREINIGTEN  STAATEN. 

This  is  the  above  history  translated  by  the  eminent  scholar,  Gustave  Fischer,  LL.  D. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty-three  cents. 


Worcester's  Pocket  Dictionary. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  compiled  from  the  Quarto  by  L.  J. 
Campbell.  The  work  is  very  complete,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  a  small 
compass.  Besides  the  vocabulary,  it  contains  many  useful  tables,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
pocket  dictionary  in  the  market.  Copies  sent  only  on  receipt  of  the  price,  75  cents,  or 
m  flexible  binding,  85  cents.        Please  address 

HiIJDRSDOE   &  GhOTHBR, 

No.  17  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL.  ' 

EVERY  TEACHER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

WANTED 

TO  CANVASS  DURING  THE  SUMMER  VACATION 

FOB 


NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

COLORED  PHYSICALLY  AND  POLITICALLY  OR  POLITICALLY  ONLY ^ 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  IN 

BEAUTY,  ACCURACY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

I."8MALL  8BBIE8. 

OOMPlUSIirO 

1.  Tbe  HemUplieres,       •        slse,  24  x  29  In.   |  4.  Sonth  Amerlea,      •      .      sise,  24  x  89  la. 

2.  Horth  Amerlea.  -      -        ««     24x29  In.       S.Europe,        -        •        •       •       u    24xS9tB. 
S.  Tlie United StetM,  tfoQble ■!■•, 29  X 48 In.  t  6.  Aeln,         •        •        ••  ^«    24x981b. 

7.  ACrlea,  else,  24  x  29. 

WZTMITAMBB.  mJIT  ROM»M»BR9. 

ONLY  TEN  DOLLARS  A  SET. 

JL  £tfy  grant  uMh  tiuha^i.    Th€  Uw*0i  priced  Wmil  Mmpt  pmhlMUd. 


H.'-LABGB  SBBIBS. 


coxpsisnro 


1.  Tlie  HemlsphereBf      •     •     slBOf  50  x  68  In 

2.  Hortit  Ameriea.       •       •  •^    55  x  63  tn. 
8.  Tlie  Untied  States,     •       •        ^    42  x  74  In. 


4.  Sontit  Amerlea,       •      •      slsevSaxfSla, 

5.  Enrope*        •       •  •  «*    SOxMia. 


6.  Asia.       -•••««    55x«SlB. 
7.  ACrlea*  else,  54  x  68  In. 

WITHOUT  JYAMBS.  •JT  MOZLEBS. 

ONLY  TWENTY  DOLLARS  A  SET. 

^  K^p  grmii*  wiih  •mth  •€$, 


Th.e  T-vra  Series  are  beaut  ifullsr  and  aoouratelT^  color  «k1«  Tarnialiedi  and  aeourelr 

tnonnt<^d  onmnslin. 

THE  LOW  PRICE  DOES  NOT  INTERFERE  WITH  THE  BEAUTY  OR  ACCURACY 

OF  THE  MAPS.    ON  THESE  POINTS, 

MlteheWs  Sew  Outline  Maps,  Large  and  Small  Series,  Challenge 

Comparison. 

They  are  tlie  Handsomest  and  Cheapest  Maps  Pnbllslied. 
They  are  the  moat  Aeeorate  and  Useful  Maps  Published. 
They  are  adapted. to  erery  sehool.' 

DurtHi^  ifu  tumftur  months  we  witl  send  sample  sets  to  teachen  who  desire  to  canvass  for  these  maps  at  the  following  k« 
rates,  viz. : 

Large  Series,  with  Key,        -        -       -       -       $15.00. 
SmaU,     ''         .€       €4 7.J0. 

Address  : 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

^  723  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.        ^. 

^f ^ 4 
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4iOrO  VN  CEMENT. 


Eclectic  Classical  Sibies. 

Messrs.  WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.  take  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing the  first  two  books  of  the  ECLECTIC  CLASSICAL 
SERIES,  by  Pnf.  Q.  K.  BARTHOLOMEW,  a  practical 
and  experienced  classical  teacher: 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  A  concise  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  laws  of  the  Latin  tongue,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  class  use  in 
schools  and  colleges.  In  the  treatment  of  Etymology,  the  verb  is  placed  first ;  in 
Syntax,  the  examples  precede  the  rule.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type :  small  type 
carefully  avoided.  276  pp.,  iimo.,  half  roan.  Price,  $1.50  Sample  copies  to 
Teachers  and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  $1.00,     Now  Ready, 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRADUAL,  to  accompany  the  Grammar.    Ready 
in  time  for  fall  schools.     Price  same  as  the  Grammar. 
Qood  Morals  and  Qantla  Muuen.     Bf  Albx.  M.  Gow,  A.  M.,  Suf/t  PuilU  ScitKiis,  EvansvUU, 

Ind.    A  ETstemalic  text-book  on  Monl  and  Social  Law,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  tamiUes.  ismo,, 

cloth.    Price,  {1.35.    Sample  copj  to  Teacben,  and  supplies  for  tntraductioti,  84  cti. 
The  EclActic  System  of  Penmanship  in  One  Book.    Sample  cop^-bot^  of  Eclectic  FenmaDship, 

coQlaiaiag  copies  selected  from  all  the  books  of  the  series.    Will  be  seat  for  examination  with  a  view  to 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

THE  LATEST-^THE  CHEAPEST— TBE  BEST! 


JUST  COMPLETED  AND  PUBLISHED. 


OSGOOD'S  American  Readers. 


BIA€IAlfTI.T  lIiIiVSTBATED. 


THE  only  series  of  readers  now  published,  or  ever  published  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  picture 
illustrations  are  all,  without  an  exception,  new  designs  and  original  with  the  series.  In  no  other  way 
can  such  beauty  and  taste  in  cuts,  with  appropriateness  to  the  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress,  be  secured.  This 
important  and  special  feature,  combined  with  the  most  admirable  •grade  in  lesson,  new  system  of  reviews, 
unrivaled  elocutionary  points  of  excellence,  binding,  etc.,  with  price,  make  thb  series,  by  far,  the  most  de- 
sirable offered  the  public. 

Thousands  of  Educators  already  testify  to  their  decided  superiority  over  all  works  of  similar  name  now 
in  use. 

BITAIL. 

Osgood's  Cards,  per  set $4  75 

Osgood's  American  Primary   Speller,  Illustrated. 25 

Osgood's  American  Advanced  Speller,  Illustrated. 50 

Osgood's  American  Primer,  Illustrated 20 

Osgood's  American  First  'Rt^Atv^  Illustrated 30 

Osgood's  American  Second  ISL^qAkc^  Illustrated. 50 

Osgood's  American  Third  Reader,  Illustrated. 70 

Osgood's  American  Fourth  Reader,  Illustrated. 90 

Osgood's  American  Fifth  Reader,  Illustrated. x  25 

Osgood's  American  Sixth  Reader,  Illustrated. r  50 

Bnrrr»s  gbakmabs. 

Combining  all  the  late  and  tried  improvements,  are  universally  pronounced,  when  on  trial  in  the  school 
oom,  to  be  the  very  best. 

Burtt's  Primary  Grammar $    50 

Burtt's  Elements  of  Grammar 70 

Burtt's  Practical  Grammar. x  00 


]>fiAll«0  ABITIDEETICS. 


These  excel  all  others  in  preparing  the  learner,  by  rule,  problem  and  solution,  for  the  practical,  every-day 
needs  of  otAm/ business,    lliey  are  uniform  in  grade,  well  bound  and  cheap. 

Dean's  Primaiy  Arithmetic 25 

Dean's  Elemenury  Arithmetic 50 

Dean's  Intellectual  Arithmetic 45 

Dean's  Intermediate  Arithmetic -. •«• ^ 80 

Dean's  High  School  Arithmetic.  (In  press) 


• 


Cowlesr's  Gopy-Books.    Revised  S3rstem,  each 15 

Cowley's  Charts,  each ^ 25 


^ 


Specimen  copies  of  any  of  above  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introduction^  and  supplies  for  intro- 
duction furnished  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Correspondence  of  Teachers,  Directors,  and  ail  desiring  the 
benefits  of  our  low  introduction  prices,  cordially  invited. 

Osgood's  Progressive  Readers  and  Spellers  we  continue  to  pnbUshi 

A.  H.  ENGLISH  ft  CO., 

g8  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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•*LIVE  BOOKS  FOR  LIVE  TEACHERS r 


Tei  FiBi[sn.vAin&  Stmdabd  Sibbs.  . 

• • 

BROOKS'S  NORMAL  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES.    Prices,  .25,  .38,  .50,  .95- 
BROOKS'S  NORMAL  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.     Price,  $1.25. 

BROOKS'S  NORMAL  GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY.    Price,  $1.25. 
BROOKS'S  PHILOSOPHY  OP  ARITHMETIC.    (In  prep.) 


^      ,^       ^  ^  BY  EDWARD  BROOEIS,  A.  M. 

The  Most  Successful.  • 

The  Most  Highly  Recommended^  and 

The  Most  Extensively  Used  Series  in  Pennsyhania. 
They  Contain  the  Best  Methods  of  Analysis  and  Instruction. 

The  Greatest  Variety  and  Largest  Collection  of  Examples. 

The  Most  Philosophical  Development  of  Topics,  and 

The  Finest  Gradation  ana  Arrangement  of  Sutgect-mattcr. 
They  Excel  in  Scientific  Development 

They  Excel  in  Practical  Applications,  and 

They  Excel  in  Adaptation  to  Common  and  Graded  Schools. 
They  Succeed  in  Starting  Young  Pupils  Early  and  Easily. 

"Diey  Succeed  in  Making  the  Best  Arithmeticians. 

They  Succeed  in  Giving  Good  Results  Wherever  Used.    They  are 

RAPIDLY  BBCOMING  THE  ADOPTED  WORKS  OP  THE  STATS. 


County  after  county  has  recommended  and  adopted  them  for  uniform  use,  when  a  trial,  in  a  portion  of 
the  districts,  has  satisned  both  teachers  and  directors  that  their  general  introduction  will  improve  the  schools 
of  the  whole  county.  Among  these  counties  are  Cumberland,  (May  2, 1873);  Clearfield,  (March  18, 1873); 
Delaware,  Bucks,  Northampton,  Schuylkill,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  Clinton,  Perry,  Mifflin,  Lancaster,  Bl&ir, 
Somerset,  Bedford,  Fayette,  Indiana,  etc. 

Nearly  every  county  in  the  State  is  gradually  introducing  them.  They  are  already  used  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns,  county  institutes  and  county  and  State  normal  schools.  Special  inducements  are  offered 
to  districts,  not  using  them,  to  make  the  change.    Send  for  specimems. 


BAUB*S  HOBHAL  SPELLERS. 

I.— Baiib's  Primavyf  .80*        •••••-        II.— BmiVs  Vonud^  •4B. 

They  teach  Spelling,  Pronunciation,  Syllabication  in  Writing,  Use  of  Words,  Use  of  Capitals,  etc.  No 
arbitrary  marks  required.  The  classification  of  the  words  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  words  themselves. 
Teachers  and  Boards  who  think  accurate  pronunciation  not  inferior  to  correct  spelling,  as  a  mark  of  col* 
ture,  should  not  fail  to  examine  these  beautiful  and  philosophical  Spelling-books.  Used  in  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  Orange,  N.  J.,  Lock  Haven,  Ashland,  etc.,  etc.,  and  adopted  by  Clinton,  Northampton,  Bucks, 
Fayette,  Schuylkill,  etc.,  counties.  *— 

FEWSMITH*S  EHGUSH  GBAHHABS. 

]Bietneiitaf79  40  eU.      iMvtser^  65  eta. 

Recently  adopted  bv  Cumberland  and  Qearfield  counties,  for  uniform  use ;  Philadelphia,  Lock  Haven, 
Erie  city,  Altoona,  Allentown,  Norristown,  West  Chester,  Baltimore  city.  State  of  Maryland,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
rapidly  taking  the  first  rank.  They  are  simple,  yet  scholarly ;  small,  yet  comprehensive ;  attractive,  yet 
thorough ;  and  they  contain  more  important  matter  and  cost  less  than  other  series.  The  Elementary  is  t 
short  complete  course  for  country  schools.  ■■   ■ 

Boborts'  United  States  SstorT— 75  ^^^ 

A  clear  and  succinct  School  History,  to  the  close  of  the  late  war. 
PETBBSON^a  FAMILIAR  SCIBIfQE,  PBLTOITS  O  UTLIITS  MAIHSL 

SHEPHERD'S  CONSTITlfTlONAL  TEXT^BOOKS.  BOUVIBR'8  FAMILIAR  ASTRONOMIES. 

FAIRBANK*a  BOOK-KBEPINQ,  HILLARD'S  QBOLO  GIE8, 


^^^^  Copies  sent  for  examination  or  introduction,  at  tvro-thirds  of  the  above  Price.  lUustrated  Catalogues  seat  gratis.  Tesdwn 
and  others  invited  to  call  and  to  correspond.    Send  lor  price  list.    Address 

Or  WM.  S.  SCHOFIELb,  SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO., 

Supt.  of  itttrodnetion.  530  Market  St.,  and  523  Minor  St.,  Phlla 

(^ » 
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AMERICAN    READERS   AND    SPELLERS   HAVE 


mtmm 


i?£AD^^^ 
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S^ftLE^^ 


LATEST,  HANDSOMEST  fiHEAPEST,  BEST. 

BETAIL  PBI0B8. 

The  New  American  First  Reader 20  ots. 

The  New  American  Second  Reader 30  ** 

The  New  American  Third  Reader 50  ** 

The  New  American  Fourth  Reader 60  ** 

The  New  American  Fifth  Reader 90  •• 

The  New  American  Primary  Speller 20  •• 

The  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller -30  ** 


QrmMM  J¥!gw  Soomsk 

The  Hew  Ameriean  Etymological  Header $1.50 

Oxford's  Junior  Speaker -— -   .75 

Ozfbrd'8  Senior  Speaker ^ In  Press. 

The  Hew  American  Etymology 90 


FOR  INTRODUCTORY  PRICES 

ADDRESS 

H.  BUTLER  &  C( 

733  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia ; 
SS"*^^  A.M.BYaTMB,Marrl8burg,Pa,f     /   "^jf^ 
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PENNSYLVANJA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

m 

THE  AMERICAN 

EDUCATIONAL  READERS. 


m 


A  NEW^  GRADED  SERIES* 

FULLY  AND  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED,  EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  IN 

MANUFACTURE,  GRADATION,  AND  IN  CHEAPNESS.     THE  MOST 

BEAUTIFUL  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS  EVER  ISSUED. 

%*  Messrs.  IVISON,  BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  8c  CO.  ha/e  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  they  have 
now  ready,  after  many  months'  preparation  and  a  large  outlay,  the  nrst  four  numbers  of  an  entirely  new 
series  of  school  readers,  which  they  designate  «*  The  American  Educational  Readers."  They  have 
been  published  to  meet  a  want  that  is  not  supplied  by  any  existing  series,  in  size,  gradation  and  price  ;  and 
it  is  claimed  that,  in  these  respects,  they  are  m  every  essential  feature  an  improvement  upon  any  other  lx>oks 
thsit  have  preceded  them. 

ji^ Attention  is  invited  to  the  sizes  and  prices  of  the  works  herewith  appended : 

FIRST  READER,  64  pages,  Price  25  cents. 

SECOND  READER,  124  pages.  Price  40  cents« 

THIRD  READER,  160  pages,  Price  50  cents. 

FOURTH  READER,  240  pages.  Price  70  cents. 
FIFTH   READER. 

^(The  Fifth  Reader  will  be  ready  during  the  Summer. 

JlfSS^  One  copy  of  each  of  the  first  four  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  teachers  and  educationists,  Mt.rv- 
ceipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR,  if  desired,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction, 

Messrs.  I.,  B.^  T.  &  Co.  haye  also  just  added  a  new  and  completing  work  to  Prof.  Swinton's  yerj  popular 
"Word  Book  Series,  entitled, 

TVORD  PRIMER, 

A  Beginner's  Book  in  Oral  and  Written  Spelling.     By  William  Swinton.     96  pages. 
Price  20  cents. 


This  work  is  intended  for  use  after  the  child  has 
gone  through  some  reading  Primer.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  following  distinctive  |x>ints  which  have 
not  heretofore  been  presented  in  a  book  of  this  kind : 
Exceedingly  short  lessons ;  the  grouping  of  words 
according  to  leading  ideas ;  the  selection  of  common 
words  that  can  be  understood  by  young  children ;  the 


variety  of  script  exercises,  in  both  words  and  sen- 
tences ;  the  division  of  the  book  into  specific  monthly 
and  yearly  sections ;  review  lessons. 

The  book  is  beantifulty  jirinted  and  substantially 
bound.  We  will  send  sample  copief  by  mail  for  ex- 
amination, on  receipt  of  \^  cents. 


UM- 


The  Educational  Reporter,  for  May,  is  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  educational  pursuits  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO^ 

Educational  Publishers. 
138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  Yprk ;  .133  &  i355tatc  Street,  Chicaga 
®— — S 


m  ^uM  ^mt», 


Pulltf  and  Mandi 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  &  CO.  have  tbe 

if  unuuncing  thht  they  hkve  nov  mdy.  attcr  nuuij  ibontlu'  prqwn- 
I  largf  gntlaT,  Ibc  Ant  fOur  niiiiibtn  of  an  entinly  nev  Kria  of  School 
Fhichthtydoigii«to"TH«Aii>»iC)iirEDUC«Tio»ALRi*Brtmj."  They 
I  pubLiibnl  lo  mtet  ■  wint  thiC  ii  not  Bupplicd  by  any  uulLng  teha, 
idKtun,  uiil  frict;  ui]  Itii  elumed  (tut.  in  tlioc  ittprtu,  thtf  an 
ni«iiial  foture  u  imptaicmeiil  apoa  loj  oth«  laolu  Ihit  bait  pn- 

Ettulen  contain  irhat  hai  been  almdy  appmed  in  lliii  department  of 
B  i  bnl,  *ilh  no  attempt  lo  make  an  entirely  Krw  defarlurt,  tbey  con- 
mncli  that  ii  freab  in  nuleml  and  new  in  Bmngeninit  and  dtaign, 
1^1011  of  the  mmteriAl  —  exerciKs,  lewnBp  and  luliject-matter — baa  been 

IE  Gnulid  Stria  bai  been  UHnpiled  by  ferenil  eminent  nlucUiin  who 

lired,  by  a  life-toni  eiperienee  in  tbe  wort  ot  elenientarr  education,  a 

]r  with  tbewantioTpnpiliandtfachenin  thia  department  Qrinatroctioii. 

n  of  the  Baden  will  be  biuiil  to  embraee  ancral  neir  hUnm.    That 

of  tbe  Tint  Kader  comblna  tbe  mri  xilluti.  the  itlpluMie  miUant,  and  the  phrnic  mtlhii.    The  word  and 

phonic  netboda  are  Heed  to  leaeh  tbe  elementAry  aoondi  and  their  aimpleat  eombinatlona.    Wordj  are  tanght 

by  auociating  them  with  tbe  pietorial  repmeniitiDni  t>(  famllur  ottjecli,  and  their  anaiyjii  leadi  to  a  lyite- 

niatie  and  lo^cal  pmentitliin  of  I>»iri  and  their  tonaifi,  a>  Vat  enmponenli  oribeironlt.    The  whale  icatem 

the  cammeneeinent.and  the  pupil  ii  made  to  pau  by  alow  drgreei  to  what  ii  lanulou  and  nmpbti.  Arl'iri- 
iatiim  and  frtntuiuiation  are  tecnred  beftirc  the  pnpiri  mind  is  very  mnch  ocFnpied  with  other  conaiilcratioua. 
Uen  the /pAowe  i4«f  A^itf  hat  been  kept  iteadily  in  \iew  in  the  arrangenient  of  the  exerciiea- 

In  tbe  more  advanced  boolu  nf  tbe  icriei,  while  eloeotionary  principlet  have  been  carcfiilly  elaborated,  and 
iUiiatrateil  by  appropriale  eierciae*.  the  important  object  of  inatructin^  the  pupil  himelf.  by  meana  of  hia 
own  reading,  baa  not  been  loat  light  of.  Hence,  the  ieiiona  will  t>e  found  to  embody  much  valqable  infomia- 
lion  upon  acientific  and  other  aubjedi.  entirely  diretted,  however,  of  an  a)i>tnue  ot  tecbnially  adeottltc 
character.  In  theie  booki,  while  it  hai  not  been  deemed  requiiite  to  encumber  the  pajcei  with  a  mtu  of  mi.  . 
nnte  qneatioTU  —  inch  u  any  teacher  of  even  ordinary  tact  and  intelligence  could  radily  roiutnict  without 
"  '  1  leaoona,  eontuning  a  ■nmmary  of  the  matlera  con- 
I  to  dcTclop  the  mtelligenco  of  tba 


aid  — bHefaiufyin  have  been  appen 

ded  10  many  of  the  tewma,  conlu 

tained  therein.    Tlieae  wiU  lie  ftiund 

veryuKful  in  conducting  eicrciae 

pupil,  or  in  tminias  them  in  hnbll.  o 

attention  and  comet  eipreaabm. 

tie  bund  very  (ar  in  advance  at  th 

•econcy  of  dniwiuK,  and  careful  arti 

lie  engraving.    In  Ihiireepecl  Ibe 

raaden  publiahed.    Tbey  have  been 

drawn  and  engrarad  by  the  moat 

United  Suiea,  eipreatly  for  Ihcte  boo 

ka. 

ly  Pim  at  Cwdndce. 


r 


138  &  140  Grand  Btawet,  Ifsw  Totk. 
July  IS,  1873. 

;  E  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  edu- 
cationists to  the  ^meriean  ^dmatianal  j^tsitn 
s  books  suitable  to  the   reguirements  of  schools. 
^h^  will  be  found,  we  think,  in  every  way  -worthy 
lamination  and  comparison,  in  so  far  as  adap' 
lufton,  gradation,  excellence,  beauty  of  manufacture, 
and   cheapness    are    concerned.      The  series    is    now  com- 
plete, excepting  a  slight  delay  in   the  issue  of  the  Fifth 
Reader.     This  will  be  ready  by  August  1st,  and  ikougk 
no  pyrice  has  yet  been  fixed  for  the  book,  we  can  say  that  Ott 
figure  will  be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  other  books  of  the 
series. 

*^*  Correspondence  is  solicited  with  referenee  to  the  intro- 
duction of  these  Readers,  and  can  be  addressed  to  us,  or  tc 
our  agents,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  A  set  of  the  com- 
plete Series — Fivje  books — will  be  mailed  on  receipt 
of  $1,50,  if  desired  for  examination,  with  a  view  to 
introduction. 

%l[t  ^daca&anal  Jj^egoritr,  an  educational  journal  full  of 
useful  and  interesting  information,  will  be  sent  wilhoai 
charge  as  often  as  published, —  three  times  a  year, — cf 
application, 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  &  CO, 

Educational  Publishers, 

13S  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York; 

133  &  13s  State  Street,  Chicago. 


J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  GO. 
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512  Arch  Street,  and   511    North  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

CfFidl  and    II  ntPited  Catalogue  of  our  dilTerent  alyle*  of  Furniture  eent  on  applloalfon.lMl 


y     ;i.    ^ANCROPT. 


J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We  deem  it  proper  at  this  time,  to  call  the  attentiou  of  the  Educations 
Public  to  the  foUowlng  iestimoDials  and  facts,  as  a  practical  endorsemen 
of  our  eiforts  to  furnish  the 

CHEAPEST,  BEST  AHD  HOST  DUEABLE. 

articles  in  the  line  of  School  Furniture. 

An  experieace  of  twelve  years  has  given  us  a  thorough  knowledge  o 
the  educational  wants  of  our  own  and  adjoining  States.  It  has  been  ou: 
constant  aim  and  effort  to  meet  and  provide  for  these  requirements,  an( 
at  the  same  time  keep  pace  with  tiie  rapid  improvements  of  the  day 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  our  Desks  and  Seats,  and  large  amount  of  appa 
ratus  furnished  by  us,  and  now  in  satisfactory  use  throughout  this  ant 
surrounding  States  evidences  the  result. 

We  have  now  ready 

Pons  COUFLSTE  AITS  DISTINCT  STYLES 

of  Furniture  for  CommoD  Schools,  each  in  themselves  being  favorites,  and 
possessing  some  peculiar,  pointa  of  merit.  We  take  pleasure  in  referring 
to  the  following 

VALUABLE  Am)  IfSBITEB  TESTIMONIALS, 

feeling  assured  that  one  line  therein  contained,  will  he  worth  pages  from 
those  less  competent  to  judge  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  Gommoa  Schools: 


ECONOIHT,  DURABILITY  AND  BEAVTT 


Svpar'al 
gr  Caibar. 
iMdCsLPa 


Bee    U   Id 

■Dd  oon 
fort  to  tl 


ABE  COMBINED  IN  ALL  OVB  STYLES. 


■  Ploiua  E»aifliTts  larffs  "Snarxinna  nf  JHipni+Tiwj  n 


'^ 


Ga..  Pa. 
,    .   .    -1 


1   to  Ihla 


UBtTen  I  b«lTiie  aniire  utlBiM- 
■rinlBudirt  dI 

mil'  SuU  fa  uie  ^j 


d  thE<Ti 


Th*y 
.inllT  made, 


MUy  >i 


Fran  C&    SupcriitaMlHl   of 
Co,  Pa. 
.     .    .    "Your  Dei 

■sTeral  parilculan 
■Ith  which   I  am  wauaii 


Fr«iiCo.Sup«ri«l'alafMHIIiiiCa.,Pa. 

.    ,    .  "YaurDeBkiliaieKiiBIlMl- 
tlre  Mtlifaction.    In  neataaag.  com- 


From   Ca.  SaparlBtwideat  mt   Mont 
ganorr  Co  .  Pa. 

and  '  durBb[llty,  I  wllh  ao  beltsr 
DaakBlhaa  thoH furnished  by  you. " 
From  Ca.  SnMrintwxIaal  of  totdor 

Co,  Pa. 

.  .  .  "Your  Deak  la  In  my 
opinion -alUriKt  eoDid  be  desired.'' 
From  Co.  luparliilandaal  at  Frank- 


In  uae  whlcti  are  a*  wall  adapiod  to 
ibe  oomfnrt  and  hesltli  ol  puplli 
lian  thoas  furalahod  bj  fou.  Di- 
reolora  oannot  no  amiai  In  fUrnlBh- 
Ing  their  Scliool  Room*  Kitbtham." 


tha  woriirnanahlp  anj  baaatrmake 

I    £xcelleuce  aDd  Economy  eapeeliillj  Combined  In  this  Desk, 


From  Ca  SiipirintMdonI  of  Noil 

uaib«-lHd  Co.,  Pa. 

.  .  .  Yoar  Daaks  ara  Id  umI 
Ihit  oountf.  eIyIde  entire  ucluft 
lion.  For  ■trenKiG.  neata^M,  001 
Tenlenoe, durability  and  anmforti 
(lie  oDGupant.  ihay  ara    decidad 

Fran  Co.  SaetriirtM'l  of  York  Ca.P 

.  .  .  "1  Bnd  your  Deak  In 
number  of  the  achoola  of  thlaoow 
ty,  eterywharfl  rendering  complM 

7811  lent  uid'  K 
From  Co.  Sa 
Co.,  Pi 


il  of  Bart 


County  1b  appreolated  by  the  pflopli 
loommendUhlRbly  toall  Dlstnci 
in  want  of  Furaliurp,  and  hope  : 
may  be  latrodDoed  geaerally." 


ESCENT  IiEADIKa  ABOFTIOIJTS. 


EASTON.  PA. 

Our  lasdinf  Btyla  of  Deak  was 
unanimouily  adopUd  for  their 
New  Publia  School  Building. 
Jnl;  lith.  ThirCsen  dilTerent 
HftnurnctureB,  with  orer  Gftj 
o^mple  Desks  f  were  proaent  and 
rcpreseiiled.  Haj  ISth,  the 
SecretkTj  vrriies  na — "  All  par- 
lies Beem  well  BatiitGnl  with  the 
Furniture." 


SHIPPENSBURCPA.  NEW  STATE 
NORMAL  tCHOOL. 

Vftrioua  stylaa  of  Furaiiure 
WBre  eiamJDcd,  and  On  Fab.  24. 
our  DeBka  and  Hall  Saata  ware 
ordered  for  the  entire  Bailding. 
UniierBal  BatiBfaallon  vas  ex- 
preaaed  at  the  dedication,  aed 
additional    orders    hare    since 


ST.  CLAIR,   PA. 

A  Committee  visited  and  in- 
apected  Iha  TSrioua  atylea  ol 
Soliool  Fumitura  in  use  in 
SohujIkiU  county, — afterward 
Tiaited  Fhil&delphia,  and  tho- 
roughlj  examined  all  the  aljlea, 
and  reqaeated  bids  from  us,  and 
the  agenoies  thara  located.  Mat 
26th.  our  Furniture  was  or- 
dered for  their  new  Building 
on  ground  of  being  the  ^Mf  and 
ckaaptti. 


7be7  Recent  Adoptions. 

Eairisborg,  Fa.       Tamaqna,  Pa.  Lewiatown,  Pa.        Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Fa(^OTtan,  Pa.        Uoont  Jc7,  Fa.       New  Hope,  Pa.        Northiunberland,  Fa. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.       Lamhertville,  N.  J.        ICoonatown,  N.  J.       WasUngton,  N.  J. 
Irvington,  N.  Y.       Damrille,  7a.,  &&,  Ac 

The  Lasqest  Adoption  on  Hecobd. 

The  Citj  of  Philadelphia  reee&U;  appropriated  Oni  Hiuiom  of  Dollars  for  Build- 
ing and  Farniahing  New  School  Buildings  in  the  City  Februar;  24th,  1678,  the  txeluiive 
eonlract  wot  aaarded  ug  for  Papils'  and  Teaohare'  I>eak,  Blaok  Boards.  Recitation  Seata, 
Ac.,  &c.,  for  their  three  grades  of  Sohoola,  rii. :  Primary,  Bacondary  and  Grammar. 

With  largely  increased  facilities,  equitable  prices  and  first  class  work, 
we  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  SOLICIT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all 
interested,  to  whom  our  Illustrated  Circulars  and  Catalogues  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,1    six  ■ifyKS:Slllfortn  street, 

GENERAL  SCHOOL  FURNISHERS,   j      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 
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512  Arch  &  511    North   Streets, 
PHI11A.DELPHIA. 

I^Full  ind  llluttrited  Catalogue  of  our  different  t  tylea  of  Furniture  tent  on  applioattoa,*VI 


5h 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


^ 


^OPT  THE  BEST  TSZT-BOOKS. 


J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 


IHEES, 

723  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
SUHMEB  BULLETIN  FOB  1873. 


0  80 

I  80 
I  zz 

1  75 


OEOaRAPHIES.  ^     ., 

Retail 

Price* 

Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in 

Geography ^  o  So 

MitcheU's  New  Primary  Geogra- 
phy 4to 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Ge- 
ography, 4to 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geogra- 
phy and  Atlas 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geogra- 
phy  

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, i2mo 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and 
Key,  *Small  Series.  In  Port- 
folio or  on  Rollers,  Net lo  oo 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and 
Key,  *Large  Series.  On 
Rollers,  Net 20  00 

Hand-Book  of  Map  Drawing o  80 

^Colored  phytkally  and^politicalfy,  or  poliikalfy  omfy, 

HISTORIES, 

(PBTBR    PAHLBY'S.) 

Goodrich's    American     Child's 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

States 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

the  United  States 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

England 

Goodrich's  Pictorial   Histo"ry  of 

Rome 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

Greece 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

France 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  School 

History  of  the  World 


READERS. 

The  New  American   ist^ 
Reader 

The   New  American   2d 
Reader 

The  Nevr  American  3d 
Reader 

The  New  American  4th 
Reader 

The  New  American  5th 
Reader 

The  New  American  Ety- 
mological Reader 

Thd  latest,  oheapest  and  best. 


S 
^ 


Retail 
Price. 

$0  20 

o  30 

o  50 

o  60 

0  90 

1  so 


Goodrich  s     Pictorial      Natural 
History... 


0  84 

1  75 
I  75 
I  75 
»  75 
I  75 
X  75 
I  75 


The  New  American  Primary 
SpeUer 

The  New  American  Pronounc- 
ing Speller 


o  20 
o  30 


JUST  READY. 


A  SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF 

English  Etymology 


AND 


TEXT-BOOK  OF  DERIVATIVES, 
PERFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES, 


BY 


EPES  SARGENT, 


WITH  KUMBBOVa  XXBRCISMB. 
Ketell  Priee; M 


i 


Most  of  these  Books  are  well-known     The  Readers  and  Spellers  are  new,  and  rafiilfy  hHng  adopted. 
For  Catalogue,  Circulars  and  Introductions,  address  THE  PUBLISHERS ;  or, 

D.  W.  PROCTOR,  Hnntiiigdoii,  Pa«,  or  A.  £•  ET8T£R,  Hasrislmrs,  Pa. 


w 


^  I 


b- 


VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS, 


* 


PUBLISHED  BY 


J 


LIPPIIICOTT  & 

PHILA  OELPHIA. 

• ♦ 


•?> 


SANFORD'S  ANALYTICAL  SERIES, 

COMPRISED  IN  FOUR  BOOKS. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  NUMBERS  REDUCED  TO  ITS  LAST  ANALYSIS. 

SMental  and  Written  ^ritl)mdic  jSacces^ fully 

"Cvmlined  in  jEacf)  ^cck  cf  tJ^e  jSeries. 

By  SHELTON  P.  SANFORD,  A.  M.  > 

»  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  Mercer  Univen^ty,  Georgia. 


I.  First  Lessons,  Illustrated, $035 

II.  Intermediate^ v. 50 


II  f.  Common  School, 1^0.90 

IV.  Higherv 1.50 


"  I  think  that  Sanford's  Arithmetics  are  the  best  books  on  the  subject  ever  published ;  and  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  long  .before  they  will  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  our  State.  In  my  judgment,  they  are 
the  very  perfection  of  school-books  on  arithmetic.'* — Professor  B.  Mallon,  Superintendent  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Atlanta, 

■  •  ■ 
FOR  COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  AND  FAMILIES. 

BY  CALVIN  CUTTER,  M.  D. 


NEW  SSBIES. 

First  Book  of  An»lytlc  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
og^y  and  Hyffiene,  Human  and  Comparative.  Wiih 
164  Illustrations,     la  mo.    00  cents. 

Second  Book  of  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy and  HySione,  Human  and  Uuiuparative.  With 
ibb  Illustrations.     12  mo.     $1.50. 

Slew  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physloloflry  and  Hy- 
SlenO,  Human  and  Comparative.  With  194  Illustrations. 
Si.60. 

With  Questions,  60  pages  additional .    #1.70. 


OLD  SSBIES. 

Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology and  Hyiiene.  liy  Mrs.  E.  P.  CimrsiL  iUus- 
trateo.    lamo.    50  cents. 

Cutter's  First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology 
and  Hyslene.    Illustrated,    xamo.    &>  cents. 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physioloflry  and  Hygiene. 

lllustxated.    lamo.    ^1.70. 


ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  SEBfES  OF  ANATOWCAL  CHARTS, 


CHAUVENET'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

By  Prof.  WILLIAM  CHAUVENET. 


A  "treatise  on  Blementary  Oeometry ,  with  Ap- 
pendices containing  a  Copious  Collection  of  Exercises  for  the 
Student,  and  an  Introduction  to  Modem  Geometry.  By  Wm. 
Chauvbnbt,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,     xamo.      Extra  cloth. 

'^It  is  the  only  geometrical  texfbook  which  is  based  on  true 
principles."— C.  H.  Judson,  Professor  0/  Mathematics  in 
F»rman  Univertity^  Greenville ,  ii<ntth  Carolina, 


A  Treatise  on  the  Kethod  of  I«east  Squares : 

or,  The  Application  of  the  1  heory  of  Probabilities  in  the 
Combination  of  Observations.    From  the  author's  Manual  of 
Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.     By  Wm.  CHAinrKNKT, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis.    8vo.    Cloth. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigronouietry*   By  Wk* 

Chauvbmst.   New  and  Revised  Ldition.   bvo.  Cloth,  ^x.75. 


i^>For  sale  by  Booksellers  generally,  or  will  be  sent  to  amy  address,  carriage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  publishers. 
Books  for  examination  and  introduction  at  special  rates.    Catalogues  fiifnisbea  on  applicauon.    Address 

J.  B.  UPPINGOn  ft  CO.,  PabUshen,  Pbiladelpliia. 

«(- 1 


« 


^ 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 

THE  LATEST— THE  CHEAPEST— THE  BEST. 


-4 


JUST  COMPLETED  AHD  POBUSHED. 


OSGOOD'S  American  Readers. 

ELEGAHTLT  ILLUSTBATED. 


THE  only  series  of  readers  now  published,  or  ever  published  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  pictnre 
illustrations  are  all,  without  an  exception,  new  designs  and  original  with  the  series.  In  no  other  wajr 
can  such  beauty  and  taste  in  cuts,  with  appropriateness  to  the  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress,  be  secured.  This 
important  and  special  feature,  combined  with  the  most  admirable  grade  in  lesson,  new  system  of  reviews, 
unrivaled  elocutionary  points  of  excellence,  binding,  etc.,  with  price,  make  this  series,  by  far,  the  most  de- 
sirable offered  the  public. 

Thousands  of  Educators  already  testify  to  thefr  decided  superiority  over  all  works  of  similar  name  now 
in  use. 


Osgood's  C9Lt6s^  per  set. $4  75 

Osgood's  American  Primary   Speller,  Illustrated. 25 

Osgood's  American  Advanced  Speller,  Illustrated,..^ 50  « 

Osgood's  American  Primer,  Illustrated. so 

Osgood's  American  First  Kt9iiitT^  Illustrated 30 

Osgood's  American  Second  Reader^  Illustrated. 50 

Osgood's  American  Third  Reader,  Illustrated. 70 

Osgood's  American  Fourth  Reader,  Illustrated. 90 

Osgood's  American  Fifth  Reader,  Illustrated. z  25 

Osgood's  American  Sixth  Reader^  Illustrated. r  50 


t 


BVBTTS  QBAHHABS. 

Combining  all  the  late  and  tried  improvements,  are  universally  pronounced,  when  on  trixd  in  the  school 
00m,  to  be  the  very  hest.  % 

Burtt's  Primary  Grammar $    50 

Burtt's  Elements  of  Grammar 70 

Burtt's  Practical   Grammar z  00 


DEAH*8  ABITHHETICS. 

These  excel  all  others  in  preparing  the  learner,  by  rule,  problem  and  solution,  for  the  practical,  every-dij 
needs  of  actual  business.    They  are  uniform  in  grade,  wi£LL  bound  and  chbap. 

Dean's  Prixnaiy  Arithmetic 95 

Dean's  Elementary  Arithmetic • 50 

Dean's  InteUectuai  Arithmetic 45 

Dean's  Intermediate  Arithmetic 80 

Dean's  High  School  Arithmetic.  (In  press) 

PEHHAHSHIP. 

Cowle/s  Gopy^-Books.     Revised  Sjrstem,  each 15 

Cowley's  Charts,  each - 15 


Specimen  copies  of  any  of  above  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introduction,  and  supplies  for  intro- 
duction furnished  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Correspondence  of  Teachers,  Directois,  and  all  desiring  the 
benefits  of  our  lo#  introduction  prices,  cordially  invited. 

Osgood's  Progressive  Readets  and  Spellers  we  continue  to  pubhsh. 

A.  H.  ENGLISH  ft  CO., 

98  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

^ ^ 


J 


&    : f^ 

OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 

ALLEN  6c  OREENOUGH'S 

Select   Orations   of  Cicero. 

Chronologically  arranged,  covering  the  entire  period  of  his  public  life.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
and  W.  F.  Allen  and  J.  B.  Greenough,  with  references  to  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin 
Grammar,  Containing  the  Defence  of  Roscius  (abridged),  Verres  I.,  Manilian  I^aw, 
Catiline,  Archias,  Sestius,  (abridged),  Milo.  Marcellus,  Ligarius,  and  the  Fourteenth 
Philippic.     With  Life,  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Index.     ^L.75. 

ALLEN  dr*  GREENOUGirS  LATIN  GRAMMAR.     ^1.56. 
ALLEN  b*   GREENOUGH' S  SHORTER   COURSE   OF  LATIN  PROSE, 

WITH  VOCABULARY,     I2.50. 
ALLEN  &»  OREENOUGH'S  CICERO,    $l.^s^ 
ALLEN  &•  GREENOUGWS  LATIN  SELECTIONS.     ^1.56. 
LEIGHTON'S  LATIN  LESSONS.     (Refer  to  A.  6*  G.'s  Gr.)    ^1.56. 

IN  P.RFAS. 

WHITE'S  CEDIPUS  TYRANNUS  OF  SOPHOCLES. 
BIBLE  CHART  OF  GENEALOGY  AND  CHRONOLOGY,  from  the  CREATION  to 

A.  D.  100.     Prepared  by  C.  S.  Halsey. 
VIRGIL.     Edited  by  J.  B.  Greenough.     The  entire  iEneid,  Bucolics,  Georgics.     Notes 

and  Maps. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READER,  for  mixed  voices.     By  Eichberger,  Mason,  Shar- 

land,  and  Holt. 

GINN  BROTHERS, 

4  BEACON  ST..  BOSTON. 

"WEST   CHESTER 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

FIRST    DISTRICT. 


The  next  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence 

SEPTEMBER  Igt,   1878, 

and  continue  twenty-six  (26)  weeks. 

The  building  is  complete  in  all  respects,  and  the  location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
healthfulness. 

West  Chester  has  long  been  noted  for  its  GOOD  SCHOOLS,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  maintain  its  enviable  reputation. 


Total  expenses,  ^130  for  long  session ;  ^2 10  per  year.     Usual  deductions  to 
teachers. 

For  Catalogue  and  particulars,  address 

GEO.  L.  MARIS,  A.  M., 

^       West  Chester,  Pa.  PRINCIPAL.      ^ 


& 
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ANNO  UNCEMENT, 


^^»»»%*^^^^»»^<^^^i<^>^»^^^^»^>^»» 


CLASsiciiL  Series. 


Messrs.  WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.  take  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing the  first  two  books  of  the  ECLECTIC  CLASSICAL 

SERIES,  by  Prof.  G.  K.  BARTHOLOMEW,  a  practical 
and  experienced  classical  teacher: 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  A  concise  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  laws  of  the  Latin  tongue,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  class  use  in 
schools  and  colleges.  In  the  treatment  of  Etymology,  the  verb  is  placed  first ;  in 
Syntax,  the  examples  precede  the  rule.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type :  small  type 
carefully  avoided.  276  pp.,  i2mo.,  half  roan.  Price,  ji.50  Sample  copies  to 
Teachers  and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  ji.oo.     Now  Ready. 

BARTHOLOMEWS  LATIN  GRADUAL,  to  accompany  the  Grammar.  Ready 
in  time  for  fall  schools.     Price  same  as  the  Grammar. 

Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Mannera.  By  Alex.  M.  Gow,  A.  M.,  Sup't  Public  Schools,  EvaHsvilU^ 
Ind,  A  systematic  text-book  on  Moral  and  Social  Law,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  families.  i2mo., 
cloth.    Price,  ^1.25.    Sample  copy  to  Teachers,  and  supplies  for  introduction,  S4  cts. 

The  Sclectic  System  of  Penmaiiship  in  One  Book.  Sample  copy-4x>ok  of  Eclectic  Penmanship, 
containing  copies  selected  from  all  the  books  of  the  series.  Will  be  sent  for  examination  with  a  view  to 
introducing  the  Eclectic  Penmanship,  for  10  cents. 

LATE  PUBLICATI0H8. 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Fifly  Lessons.  288  pp.,  illustrated,  f  1.5a  Sample  copy,  and 
supplies  for  introduction,  |i.oo 

Venable's  United  States  History,  280  pp.,  illustrated,  fx.25.  Sample. copy,  and  supplies  for 
introduction,  84  cents. 


Thalhelmer '8  Hanoal  of  Ancient  History 

8vo.,  378  pp.,  illustrated.  I2.50.  Sample  copy  to 
Teachers,  by  mail,  I2.00;  by  express,  I1.67 ;  quanti- 
ties for  introduction,  I1.67. 

*'  The  most  serviceable  work  of  Its  dass  within  the  reach  of 
our  schools.  It  has,  indeed,  no  riral  worth  meotioalng.*'— Thb 
Nation. 

Hinkle'8  Test  Spelling-book.  For  advanced 

classes.  Over  5,000  difficult  words..  Price,  40  cents. 
Sample  copy  to  Teachers,  and  snpplies  for  first  intro* 
duction,  27  cents. 


examination.  Embraces,  in  concise  form  and  syste- 
matically arranged,  questions  upon  Orthography, 
Recuiingy  Grammar^  Arithmetic^  Geogniphy,  UniUd 
States  History^  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teachings 
Physiology  and  Algebra,  Full  and  minute  references 
to  the  proper  sources  of  information  for  answeis  to 
all  questions.  Designed  also  for  Pupils  in  review- 
ing their  studies.  Teachers  in  examining  their  classes, 
and  for  NormcU  Schools  and  Teacher^  Institutes, 

No  one  who  masters  this  work  need  have  any  fears 
of  failure  to  sustain  with  oredit  any  fair  and  proper 


EoleotiO  Primarsr  Oopy-Book.  Designed  to  be    examination.     Price,  50  cents, 
written  with  l«id-pencil  dunng  the  second  year  of  '     Smart's    Manual  of  jPree  GymnastiOS 


school  life.    Price,   12    cents.    Sample  copy,  and 
supplies  for  introduction,  8  cents. 


TEACHERS'  MANUALS. 

fSSSX  POST-PAID.  BT  MAIL,  OH  BBOEIPT  OP  PSIOS. 

Williams'  Parser's  Manual.  Examples  for 

Parsing,  in  every  variety  of  English  construction. 
Companion  to  any  English  Grammar.  Price,  |i.oo. 
Sample  copy,  and  supplies  .for  introduction,  67  cents. 

The  Examiner;  or  Teaoher's  Aid.    By 

Alexander  Duncan,  A.  M.  Designed  to  assist 
c&ndidates  for  Teachers'  Certificates  to  prepare  for 


and  Dumb-bell  Ezeroises.    A  concise  and 

practical  treatise,  designed  for  use  in  the  class-room. 
Illustrated.    Price,  20  cents. 

Objeot-lessons.  By  Lilienthal  and  Allyk. 
A  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition 
and  Objec-lessons,  prepared  by  order  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  School  Board.    Price,  30  cents. 

Hand-book  of  Eoleotio  Penmanship. 

General  directions  to  teachers  on  the  preparation  an4 
conducting  of  writing  classes;  a  complete  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  letters,  and  of  movement ; 
chapters  on  «  Shading,"  «  Spacing,"  "  Form,"  **  Writ- 
ing in  Ungraded  Schools,"  "When  to  write," 
"  Awakening  Interest,"  and  «  The  Neglected  Art" 
Price,  60  cents. 


^ 


TEAOHBBSare  invited  to  send  for  our  new  lUmlrated  Descriptiut  Catahgui  «nd  specimen  pagM 
of  tiie  following :  EcUclie  Ceographits,  VenabUt  U.  S.  History,  Ltigk'i  PkmetU  XeaJers. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

137  Walnut  St.,  CINCINNATI.  a8  Bond  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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AMERICAN    READERS   AND    SPELLERS    HAVE 
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LATEST,  HANDSOMEST  GHEAPEST,  BEST. 

mm 

B3BTATL  PRI0B8. 

The  New  American  First  Reader 20  cts. 

The  New  American  Second  Reader 30  " 

The  New  American  Third  Reader 50  ** 

The  New  American  Fourth  Reader 60  *' 

The  New  American  Fifth  Reader 90  " 

The  New  American  Primary  Speller 20  " 

The  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller 30  *' 


Ormmm  ^m^  Booms. 


The  Hew  American  Etymological  Reader ...$1.00 

Oxford's  Junior  Speaker •^•-   ^VS 

Oxford's  Senior  Speaker ^ ^ In  Press. 

The  Hew  American  Etymology •eo 


FOR  INTRODUCTORY  PRICES 

ADDRESS 

H.  BUTLER  «&  C( 

->.-  V  7*3 Chestnut  Street, Philadelphia; 

<&.  ?^.>Q-*«>*x     i>.  w.  :pboctob. 
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PENI^YLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 


Ik  Imprfltied  (|ombmatioir  rnhd  j)tsi 

Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 

It  u  the  moat  convonlent  .       Thu  excellent  deA,  extes- 

desk;  (I)  There  ire  fewer  ob-  I  tensivelyusedin every  Westeni 

itacles  to  the  broomandMriib-  I   and   Soulh-westem    State,   is 

bing-brush  than  any  other  desk  I    now    being    introduced    into 

presents,   (i)  Itdoes  not  need  i  I    Pennsylvania. 

to  be  fastened  to  tha  Boor —  I        Fim  premium  Kwded  toU 

the  only  desk  in  existence  that  f  at  the  State  Fair  at  Harrisbuig, 
doei  not      (3).Iti«  perfect  in  1869,    and  at  the   Lnriqattr 

the  ease  of  ingresi  and  egreu.  County  Fair,  1B69, 

Host  Convenient  and  Uost  Duratile. 

Thai  it  is  tne  strangest  and  most  durable  desk,  time  and  long  use  have  indisputably  proven.  When  givea  . 
equal  advantua  of  Lumber  and  vrorkmaoihlp,  there  is  no  d«k  «ith  iron  castings  as  supports  that  can  brai 
comparison  with  it  in  this  respect.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  cheapest  gopd  deilc.  [  I)  There  are  no  iron 
castings  about  it  to  increase  the  cost,  (ij  It  docs  not  tjccome  "  riclcet/  "  and  require  to  be  replaced  by 
new  ones  ina  few  years,  as  many  dests  now  ia  use  do.  (3)  Its  tirsl  cost  is  less.  Itis  always  made  in  a  oeit, 
substantial  majiner,  of  the  best  wasonad  Cherry,  Aih  or  Oak,  and  furnished  with  ink  well*  and  coven,  at 
the  following 

No.  i,46in.long,topi7lti.  wide,  $5  75  I  No.  3, 39 in.  long,  top  14 in.  wide,  $5  2$ 
No.  3,43  in.  long,  top  1$ in.  wide,  s  50  |  No.  4,3610.  long,  top  la  in.  wide,    500 

Desks  made  of  poplar  at  still  lower  prices.  Also  desks  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  without 
Uds,  and  of  styles  andprices  tosait  erery  clitM  of  schooL  Backs  open  or  closed  as  may  be  desired.  To 
pTOTc  the  Rankin  desk  the  cheapest,  these  prices  need  only  be  compared  with  the  price*  of  any  good  d<^ 


cr^  Ko  Castings-No  Shakinf.'-^rD 

The  Rankin  Desk  is  very  popular  in  Ohio.     Hon.  B.  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  ffatuna!  Tiaehtr,  and  Bx- 
Commissioner  of  Schonls,  says  of  it ; 


tint,  qulltlH  wblch 

-,  -—■  country  icbooi'hmMa  with  dunuf,  tual^i 

rn  and  Walern  3u»  might  be  giTca,  if  Ipue  permilleil.      Thi 


D  nuny  afmirichaat-hciUKi  wmprovEigrulbleuiiu.       Boudl  of  BducUka 
Kbool-houKi  irlih  dunur-.tualghlly  boi-daln."     Similar  Dactmaii]>lt_froa 

ly  thuiiuDdiiraidmdylii  uis,giiriiij[eiiilnHtiii)inion 


Vol.  Gio.  !.  McFakuhd — Diar  ^~tntcii  complstina  Iha  k1k»(  huildii^  lately  encud  al  a  cott  oTneuly  StcijOBIl,  ia  lU 
cily  li  was  a  maLlcr  afearDSl  Inmtlgatisn  irltli  ui  u  to  wla/Aii  ibould  bcuiel  in  furniahii^  our  rociiiu.  We  had  tried  «hK 
detkl.  Wc  evacnined  the  great  varietr  of  It^a  lubmitted  to  ua,  and  finally  choK  the  desk  yoo  propoacd.  Il  ha»  Dowlxenia 
OH  in  our  ichoola  br  tome  Lime  and  m  have  iw  healtatioD  in  oamatlr  tfcomiocncllnc  ita  luperioriljr.  As  to  durabilitr,  ^b- 
oeti  and  neatnaa   it  it  everythina  that  coijd  ba  deatnd.    It  baa  aiven  perfect  aatiaCactloa  to  diteclon.  leacliers  and  adioUn. 

WAL1.ACE  DEWITT,  Sicrilary.  DANIEL  B.  BOAS,  Prmdnl. 

In  point  orecDnDiuy,  both  aa  to  ongln^  ooit,  lutd  u  reffardl  the  ipaca  occupl«d,  they  have  no  eqoal.  They  combine  ^iiraii^, 

nsaimtt-  cgmf^ri,  convenisncc  Ln  Imeplaf  and  deadina  about  then,  and  in  aitUng  and  In  rlaing  froD  thenr  IDffethcr  viCh  auck 

^gradatitn  al  uactly  adapt!  them  to  the  Turyini  fin  oT  pupils.  C  W.  DEANS,  Primtifl. 

^^  MANUfACTUKSD  ANO  Pl/SlflSHBD  AT  SUORT  NOTICE  %r* 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLAND, 

HARRISBURO,  PENKA. 

(rACTORY— REILLV  AMD  SECOND  STREETS— C.  R.  SCKAEFFER,  Superinieadoit.) 
fumiih*],  alio,  by  the  IblloirinB  GeBtnl  AanK,  to  wbon  orderi  caabeaddreited  :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Bootoelan 
and  Stalloneri.  Nq.  1J3  Uberty  lueci,  Piiubursh  i  STRICKlj^ND  St  BRO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealeii  in  Sckoel,  Hbirf- 
laneoia  and  BUuili  Dooki,  Stationery,  etc.  No.  53]  Peon  street,  Rading,  Pa. 

j^^For  desks  and  further  information  address  either  of  the  aliove.  Should  you  order  desks,  tend  la. 
formation  on  the  fallowing  points:  1st.  Size  and  diagram  of  the  room  or  room<  to  be  furnished,  id.  Nnmbei 
andageof  the  pupils  to  be  seated.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  fumilure,  such  as  pillars,  stoves,  etc. 

%>■£»  jffAA  may  Svmmfrvmmn,  ft^^s 
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oox  Advertising  department. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEZT-BOOES. 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

ONE  TOI..  STOW,  PRICE,  SS-SO. 

This  new  work  is  pre-eminently  superior  to  any  preceding  publication  of  the  kind/' 
Chicago  Evening  Journal. 


CONCORDANCE   AND   CLASSIFIED    INDEX 

BY  CHARLES  W.  STEARNS,  M:.  D.     ONE  VOL.  i2mo ,  PRICE,  |i.oo. 

*' I  deem  your  edition  the  best  I  have  eve*  seen." 

Prof.  J.  H.  GiLMORE,  University  of  Rochester. 


AU  A1TAL7TICAL  AND  FKACTICAL  FEENCE  GHAMMAE, 

BY  J.  G.  KEETLES.     ONE  VOL.  i2mo.,  PRICE,  |2,oo. 

Copies  of  the  above  works  for  examination  may  be  had  of  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of 
one-bialf  the  retail  price.     Correspondence  solicited.         .  ^ 

MASON,  BAKER  &  PRATT,  Publishers,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  W,8.  FORTES  CUE  &  CO^ 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  E.  C.  &  J.  BIDOLE,) 

71^  Chestnvt  St.,  JPhiktdelphia, 

CRITTENDEN'S  SERIESoiTBOOK-KEEPING 

Consists  of  Four  Treatises,  each  with  Key  and  Blank-hooks.  The  extensive  use  of  these  hooks  in  Schools 
and  Commercial  Colleges,  in  all  parts  on  the  conntry,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  great  favor  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  practical  teachers. 

THOMAS',  LYND'S  AND  OSWALD'S  ETYMOLOGIES, 

The  most  accurate  and  complete  Etymological  Series  published,  and  extensively  used  in  PuUic  and  Pri- 
vate Schools,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Alsop's  First  Lessons  in  Algebra. 

Alsop's  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Alsop's  Treatise  on  Surveying. 

Text-books  which  need  no  higher  recommendation  than  the  fact  that  they  have  been  prepared  by  one  of 
our  most /TKi^Va/ teachers  of  Mathematics. 

Jt^rFor  particulars  of  these  and  other  valuable  Text-books  published  by  the  above  firm,  rend  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue. 

E( © 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


LEABIN6  SE&IES. 


lATIOHMi  AID  mSEPENDEHT 


Are  to-day,  iij  the  face  of  the  most  vigorous  opposition,  winning  a  degree  of  popularity 
entirely  unprecedented  and  unrivalled.    They  are  more  largely  used  in 


^V  Aeptoiw 


than  any  other  competing  series^  which  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  evidence  of  their  merit.  7^ 
excel  all  othei^  in  regular  gradation  of  exercises  ^  frequency  of  phonetic  drills  value  of  elocu- 
tionary instruction^  Superiority  of  Selections,  Style,  Durability  of  Binding,  and  in  feet, 
in  all  that  tends  to  make  a  SERIES  THE  BEST. 


BARNES'S  BRIEF  HISTORY. 

Although  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  has  been  more  rapidly  introduced  and  gives 
better  satisfection  than  any  other  history  ever  published. 


« 


MONTEITH'S  AND  M'NALLrS  GEOGRAPHIES, 

COMPLETE  IN  THREE  BOOKS. 

They  are  carefi^Uy  graded  and  always  up  to  the  times.  They  teach  the  science  in  a 
pure  J  simple  and  exhaustive  manner.  Unimportant  matter  is  rejected,  elaboration  avoided 
and  only  the  cream  of  the  science  is  carefully  given. 

The  National Rea  lers  andSpellers,  MonteitK  s  Geographies  and  Barnes^  History  were  unan- 
imously adopted  by  a  convention  of  School  Directors  for  Cumberland  county,  held  in  Carlisle, 
May  2,  1873.  Teachers  and  Directors  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  examine  the 
above  works  before  making  any  adoption.  Liberal  discounts  for  introduction  and 
exchange.     Send  for  catalogue.        Address 

A.  P.  FLINT,  General  Agent. 

A,  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  82a  Chestnut  St.,  PhiladclDhia. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia.  ^ 
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PUBLISHERS'  ANNUAL  LETTER. 

Office  of  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Pnblisliers, 

New  York,  August  ist,  1873. 
During  the  past  business  year,  '72  and  *73,  we  have  published  the  following  important  text-books  for 
Schools  and  Colleges : 

AgnePs  Tabular  French  System. — Baade's  Permutation  Reading  Case. — Baker's  Brief  History  of 
Texas. — Barber's  Critical  Speller. — Blair's  Latin  Pronunciation. — Chapman's  Elementary  Drawing  Book. — 
Clark's  Key  to  Normal  Grammar. — Clark's  Beginner's  Grammar. — Davies'  Nature  and  Utility  of  Mathemat- 
ics.— Davies'  Examination  of  the  Demonstrations  of  the  Legendre. — Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping:  and 
full  set  of  Blanks. — ^Jepson's  Music  Readers,  3  numbers, — Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography. — North- 
end's  Young  Declaimer. — Peabody's  Moral  Science. — Peck's  Analytical  Mechanics. — Steele^s  14  weeks  in 
Physiology.— Steele's  New  Chemistry.— Watson's  Child's  Script  Speller  —Watson's  Youth's  Script  Speller.— 
Wood's  Botanical  Record.  Also  revised  editions  of  the  following  standard  text-books,  viz. :  Davies'  Ana- 
lytical Geometry. — Davies*  Calculus.- — Davies*  Legendre. — Davies*  Bourdon. — ^Joyne's  French  Pronuncia- 
tion, ft 

These  works  have  sprung  into  an  immediate  demand,  and  have  more  than  realized  the  greatest  expec- 
tations held  out  for  them. 


by  Ray  Palmer ;  **  Sunny  Hours  of  Childhood,"  Collected  Stories,  Anecdotes,  etc, — all  handsomely  bound 
and  within  the  means  of  any  teacher  as  a  school  prize. 

We  also  Publish  the  Following  Standard  Text-books,  viz, : 

PARKER  &  WATSON'S    "^"•''^^ftSFEJiDBjra    READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

Two  series  :  each  complete  in  itself,  and  of  high  and  lower  gradation,  respectively. 
DAVIES'  Complete  Unified  «  West  Point  Course"  in  MATHEMATICS 

Including  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Calculus,  Sunreying,  and  all  branches. 

MONTEITH  &  McNALLY'S  unrivaiied  coune  in  GEOGRAPHY 

Three  books,  with  optional  volomes.    This  is  the  only  series  with  Allen's  Map-Drawing. 
CLARK'S  Diagram  System  for  Learning  ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

Two  Grammars  (Primary  and  Advanced);  also  Analysis,  Key,  and  Chart  separate. 
BARNES'  Series  of  Brief  Books  for  One  Term  of  Study  in  HISTORY. 

United  States  History,  Published  in  1871.    A  General  History  and  others  to  follow  at  once. 
STEELE'S  "Fourteen  Weeks"  in  each  branch  of  NATURAL    SCIENCE. 

Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology,  and  Physiology. 

WORMAN'S  Popular  Method  for  Teaching  FOREIGN    LANGUAGES. 

A  German  Series  is  now  nearly  complete,  and  the  French  Series  happily  commenced. 

POLSOM*S  Book-keeping.    . 
SEARING'S  Virgil  and  Classical  Texts. 
CLrBVELrAND'S  Compendium. 


WILLARD'S  Course  of  History. 
PECK'S  QANOT'S  Natural  Philosophy. 
JARVIS'  Physiology  and  Health. 
>VOOD'S  Text-Books  in  Botany. 
PORTER'S  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
CHAMBERS'  Elements  of  Zoology. 
PAGE'S  Elements  of  Geology. 
BEERS'  Round-Hand  Penmanship. 
SMITH'S  Orthography  and  Etymology. 
BOYD'S  Course  in  English  Literature. 
SMITH  ft  MARTIN'S  Book-keeping. 
PAYSON,  DUNTON  ftCO.'S  Writing. 
ANDREWS  ft  STODDARD'S  I^tin  Series. 
CROSBY'S  Greek  Series. 
PUJOL'S  Complete  French  Class  Book. 
ROOT'S  School  Music-Books. 


CHAPMAN'S  American  Drawing, 
MANSFIELD'S  Political  Manual. 
NORTHEND'S  Graded  Speakers. 
CHAPLIN'S  Political  Economy. 
BERARD'S  History  of  England. 
SHERWOOD'S  Writing  Speller. 
BROOKFIELD'S  Child's  Composition. 
TRACY'S  School  Record. 
PECK'S  Applied  Mathematics. 
CHURCH':S  Higher  Mathematics. 
BARTLETT'S  College  Philosophy. 
MAHAN'S  Mental  Science 
ALDEN'S  Text-book  of  Ethics, 
BROOKS'S  School  De\*otion. 


& 


To  a  careful  consideration  of  these  Text-hooks  we  invite  educators  and  students  with  increased  satisfaction,  as  being  com- 
plete, comprehensiire,  and  practically  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  education.  For  particulars,  please  consult  our  taialoguet  sent 
post-paid  to  teachers  on  application,  to  others  on  receipt  of  five  cents.  Also  consult  current  numbers  of  the  Educational  BulU' 
tin,  a  medium  between  publisheis  and  educators. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO, 


* 
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THE 

MIW  MODEL  SCHOOL  DISK 


MADE  BY  THE 


||itmkii  Httd  ^^niifjadnring  ^ompng 


EAST  LEWISBUBG.  PEHHA. 


PATENTED  BY  J.  D.  DIFFENDERFER,  MARCH  8, 1870,  AND  AUG.  6, 187Z 


SBAR  8BAT.  ORAHHAR.  SBCONDARY, 


,l««jL  H  E  attention  of  School  Boards,  Principals  of  Academies,  Officers  of  Colleges,  Nor- 
'■iT  raal  Schools  and  Seminaries,  is  respectfully  invited  to  an  ezaraination  of  the  merits 
^Jl^of  the  above  Desk.     We  claim  for  it  a  simplicity  of  construction,  neatness  of  ap- 

^^  pearance,  a  strength  and  durability  in  use,  which  together  form  a  combination  of 
advantages  not  foun<l  in  any  other. 

We  have  aimed  to  secure  all  the  latestimprovementsand  adaptations  suggested  byexperi- 
ence,and  to  avoid  those  unnecessary  complications  which  render  school  furniture  noisy  in 
the  using,  and  liable  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 

Our  Desk  affords  to  the  seated  pupil  a  natural,  easy  and  comfortable  position  with  book 
shelf,  slate  and  atlas  pocket,  ink-well,  pen  and  pencil,  gum,  etc,  arranged  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner. 

We  are  practical  manufacturers,  and  personally  attend  to  all  the  details  of  our  business 
from  the  rough  timber  in  the  log  to  the  setting  up  of  the  finished  furniture  in  the  school-room. 

Our  Desks  have  rapidly  achieved  a  wide  reputation  and  an  extensive  sale,  and  we  have 
the  present  season  greatly  increased  our  facilities  for  their  manufacture. 

We  publish  a  circular  giving  fiill  description  and  information,  which  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  furnish  on  application. 

Hon.  C.  M.  Ruhk,  President  of  the  Board  of  ControIIm  of  the  Citr  of  Alleotovn,  writs  as  : 

Allehtowm,  Sqit.  28, 1869. 
'    It  is  gratJfTing  to  onr  Baurd  to  find  the  desks  (4S0)  which  yon  have  just  put  in  for  its  the  subject  of  goi- 
etal  admiistion.    Far  neatness,  simplicitj  of  constructiott  tod  comfort  Uiey  are  unsoipasied. 

We  tx^  leave  to  subjoin  other  brief  extracts  from  business  letters  u  samples  of  many  received : 


1',  Frmnklln  ca.,  Pl,  JAircA  so 
4(ea  w^tb  your  ddkH,  uid  our  boam  mu 

^    "joiur  W.  Ss«,  Treu. 


The  deaki  fUTDlthed  by  yo 


Mgo  CO     Juv  13,  iGjj. 
ichooli  haTC  Kiyen  perfcel 


JlUTiHuuEC,  Weil  Va.,  J»nt  11,  187;. 
Ham*  WiuoH,  Piac  Buuil  of  EdiKiUoa. 


Mauahot  Citt,  Pa.,  Jam.  ag,  ttt}> 
I  ihlsk  vgnr  dedu  m  Che  moat  aobatanlUl  of  tsf  wa  ban 
In  uie,  and  you  may  ider  Lo  me  u  any  dme  is  legaril  to  iheii 
ffood  quality.  , 

/  W.  l.YaD>K,Sa<:-T. 

PiTnotria,  Pa  ,  yumi  g,  Aj^. 

Our  Baaid  wanL  hlgfa-achixd  dala  An- KTcta]  iDODU.   Plan 

give  ui  pii«.     The  deaka  you  Aunlalied  (br  out  onr  tnOdiivi 

tvo  yean  ap,,  bave  given  pcifect  aadafaciioD.  They  are  uuor. 

paaaed  (br  naatooi,  comfart  and  itreogib. 

Tsan  Tvum,  iiraxM  S.  Boaid, 


®- 


i^- 


« 


06^^?  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


JfBw  Taxr-MoQJSS* 


We  Invite  Attention  to  the  Following  Recent  ami'  Valuable  Additions  to  ottr  List  <f 

School  Publications : 


aak  0f  malrkms  in  Mfemetk. 


—  ALSQ  — 


The  Book  of  Ppoblems  with  Key. 

B7  Qeorge  A.  Walton,  Agent  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  Pranoia  Cogswell, 

Principal  of  Putnam  School,  Cambridge. 

The  above  new  works  are  by  the  well  known  author  of  Walton's  Arithmetical  Tables, 
The  Putnam  Drill  Cards,  etc.,  etc. 

They  embrace  the  essential  features  of  the  above  works,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments especially  in  the  method  of  dictation. 

The  Book  of  Problems  contains  more  than  twenty-thousand  examples  for  practice,  em- 
bracing all  the  applications  of  Arithmetic  usually  found  in  text-books.  It  is  designed 
especially  for  class-drill.  It  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  ordinary  text-book  of  arithmet- 
ical examples.  The  Book  and  Key  are  bound  together  for  the  use  of  teachers.  The 
book  alone  is  for  the  pupil. 

Book  of  Problems,  25  cts. — Book  of  Problems  with  Key,  75  eta. 


CitMP@StL  'S 


istorg  of  I  nit^d 


The  style  is  easy  and  agreeable.  It  is  not  a  mere  combination  of  facts,  but  a  carefully 
written  narrsrive  of  leading  events. — Chicago  Schpoimaster. 

The  reader's  interest  is  excited  and  well  maintained  to  the  end. — Massachusetts  Teacher. 

This  history  is  the  best  Grammar  School  history  published  in  our  country.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 

CAMPBELL'S  GESCHICHTE  DER  VEREINIGTEN  STAATEN. 

This-  is  the  above  history  translated  by  the  eminent  scholar,  Gustave  Fischer,  LL.  D, 
A  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty-three  cents. 


Worcester's  Pocket  Dictionary. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  compiled  from  the  Quarto  by  L.  J. 
Campbell.  The  work  is  very  complete,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  a  small 
compass.  Besides  the  vocabulary,  it  contains  many  useful  tables,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
pocket  dictionary  in  the  market.  Copies  sent  only  on  receipt  of  the  price,  75  cents,  of 
m  flexible  bindings  85  cents.        Please  address 

iEiLJDREix^s  &  Brother, 

No.  17  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 


« 


-s 


Ther  Contain  the  Beat  Methods  of  Analysis  and  tnuniction. 

The  Gieitest  Variety  and  Largest  Collection  of  Examples. 

The  Most  Fhilosopbical  Development  of  Tope*,  and 

The  Finest  Gradation  and  Arrangement  of  Subject-mitter. 
They  Excel  in  Scientific  Development. 

They  Excel  in  Practical  Applications,  and 

They  Excel  in  Adaptation  to  Common  and  Graded  Schools. 
They  Succeed  In  Stutinf;  Young  Pupils  Early  and  Easily. 

Tliey  Succeed  in  Making  the  Best  ArithmeCicinni. 

They  Succeed  in  Giving  Good  Results  Whereret  Used,    Hierire 

RAPIDLY  BECOMINa  THE  ADOPTED  WORKS  OF  THE  STATE. 

County  after  county  has  recommended  and  adopted  them  for  uniform  uw,  when  a  trial,  in  a  ponion  of 
the  district*,  has  satisfied  both  teachers  and  dfrectors  thai  their  general  introduction  will  improve  the  schools 
of  the  whole  county.  Among  these  counties  are  Cumberland,  (May  »j  1873);  Clearfield,  (March  18, 187J); 
Delaware,  Backs,  Northampton,  Schuylkill,  Luieme,  Lycoming,  Clinton,  Ferry,  Mifflin,  Lancaster,  Blait, 
Somerset,  Bedford,  Fayette,  Indiana,  etc. 

Nearly  every  county  in  (he  State  is  gradually  introducing  them.  They  are  already  used  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns,  county  institutes  and  county  and  State  normal  schools.  Special  inducements  are  offered 
to  districts,  not  using  them,  to  make  the  change.     Send  ftr  sftcimtns. 


BAUB'S  NORMAL  SPELLERS. 

L-BaDbl  PHmary,  .M. II.-Baab'l  Marmal,  .«(. 

They  teach  Spelling,  Pronanciation,  Syllabication  in  Writing,  Use  of  Words,  Use  of  Capitals,  etc.  No 
arbitrary  marks  required.  The  classification  ofthe  words  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  words  themsdns. 
Teachers  and  Boards  who  think  accurate  pronunciation  not  inferior  to  correct  spelling,  ax  a  mark  (^cal- 
ture,  shonid  not  fail  tb  examine  these  beautiful  and  philosophical  Spelling-books.  Used  in  VQieeling,  Wcit 
Virginia,  Orange,  N.  J.,  Lock  Haven,  Ashland,'  etc.,  etc.,  and  adopted  by  Clinton,  Northampton,  Bucks, 
Fayette,  Schuylkill,  etc.,  counties.  

FEWSMITH-S  EHGUSH  GBAHHABS. 

Recently  adopted  fcy  CnmberUnd  and  Clearfield  counties,  for  uniform  nse ;  Philadelphia,  Lock  Haven, 
Erie  city,  Altoona,  AUentown,  Norristown,  West  Chester,  Baltimore  city,  State  oF  Maryland,  etc.,  etc,  ud 
rapidly  taking  the  first  rank.  -They  are  cimple,  yet  schoLu-ly ;  small,  yet  comprehensive ;  attractive,  jtt 
thorough  ;  and  they  contain  more  important  matter  and  cost  less  than  other  seriei.  The  Elementary  ii  1 
short  complete  course  for  countiy  schools.  '■ — 

Boberta'  TJidted  States  Hlstoiy— 7S  cents. 

A  clear  and  sncdnct  School  History,  to  the  close  of  the  late  war. 
FETBSSOITB  FAMtLtAR  BCISyCE.  PELTOHS  OUTLItTB  MAPS. 

BHBPHBRD'B  COSaTITUTlONAL  TSXT-S00K3.  BOUVIBS^B  FAMILIAR  ASTROStUSS. 

VAIRBASK'B  BOOS-KBBPINO.  HILLABD'B  OBOLOOISa. 

(^{^oplsieiit  Ibr  URininailiHiar  imroctuctloD.it  tva-chlrdKirthEilKne  Price.  lUusDated Calaleguci ku gradi-  Tad« 
and  otben  Innted  ta  all  ud  ID  coimpDad.    Send  Ibr  priu  Uii.    Addnu 

Or  WM.  8.  SCHOFIBLD.  SOWER,    POTTS  &  CO., 

Supt.  of  IntroduetioD.  530  Market  St.,  and  533  Minor  St.,  Pblla, 


■* 




Ol/S  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

THE   AMERICAN 

EDUCATIONAL  READERS. 


m  m  I 


A  NEW  GRADED  SERIES. 

FULLY  AND  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED,  EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  IN 

MANUFACTURE,  GRADATION,  AND  IN  CHEAPNESS      THE  MOST 

BEAUTIFUL  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS  EVER  ISSUED. 

%*  Messrs.  IVISON,  BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  &  CO.  hare  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  they  have 
now  ready,  after  many  months'  preparation  and  a  large  outlay,  the  hrst  four  numbers  of  an  entirely  new 
'  series  of  school  readers,  which  they  designate  "  The  American  Educational  Readkas."  They  have 
been  published  to  meet  a  want  that  is  not  supplied  by  any  existing  series*  in  size,  gradation  and  price ;  and 
it  is  claimed  that,  in  these  respects,  they  are  in  every  essential  feature  an  improvement  upon  any  other  books 
that  have  preceded  them. 

JI&* Attention  is  invited  to  the  sizes  and  prices  of  the  works  herewith  appended  : 

FIRST  READER,  64  pages,  Price  25  cents. 

SECOND  READER,  124  pages,  Price  40  cents, 

THIRD  READER,  160  pages,  Price  50  cents. 

FOURTH   READER,  240  pages.  Price  70  cents. 
FIFTH   READER. 

*The  Fifth  Reader  will  be  rea^y  during  the  Summer. 

W9*'0ne  cofy  of  each  of  tfte  first  four  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  teachers  and  educoHonists,  on  re- 
ceipt of  ONE  DOLLAR t  if  desired,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduition. 


^H^ 


Messrs.  I.,  B.,  T.  &  Co.  have  also  just  added  a  new  and  completing  work  to  Prof.  Swinton's  very  popular 
Word  Book  Series,  entitled, 

"WORD  PRIMER, 

A  Beginner's  Book  in  Oral  and  Written  Spelling.     By  William  Swinton.     96  pages. 

Price  20  cents. 

This  work  is  intended  for  use  after  the  child  has 
gone  through  some  reading  Primer.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  following  distinctive  points  which  have 
not  heretofore  been  presented  in  a  book  of  this  kind : 
Exceedingly  short  lessons ;  the  grouping  of  words 
according  to  leading  ideas ;  the  selection  of  common 
words  that  can  be  understood  by  young  children;  the 


variety  of  script  exercises,  in  both  words  and  sen- 
tences ;  the  division  of  the  book  into  specific  monthly 
and  yearly  sections ;  review  lessons. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  substantially 
bound.  We  wUl  send  sample  copies  by  mail  for  ex- 
amination,  on  receipt  ofi^  cents. 


IQr.- 


The  Educational  Reporter,  for  May,  is  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  educational  pursuits  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLA.KEMA.N,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Educational  Publishers.. 
138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York  ;  133  &  135  Stote  Street,  Chicago.      I 

* : 


^- 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


m 


»    m 


The  Most  Responsible  Position  in  any  Dis- 
trict is  that  of  School  Director.  Districts  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  progressive  School  Direc- 
tors, always  have  the  Best  Schools. 


Daring  the  past  year,  out  of  more  than  2,100 
Boards  of  Directors  in  the  State  some  250,  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  number,  were  subscribers  to 
the  ScAool  youmal.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Journal 
will  meet  with  more  encouragement  during  the  com- 
ing year.  Every  director  in  the  State  ought  to  take  a 
cofy  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  under  his  charge ; 
and  the  law  seems  to  contemplate  this  in  making  pro- 
vision for  allowing  Boards  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  for 
each  member  out  of  the  funds  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Directors  need  the  information  concerning 
school  matters  which  it  contains :  and,  besides,  its  cost 
to  a  district  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  gratuitous 
service  rendered  by  its  school  officers. 

Mr.  Wm.  Harris,  Secretary  of  Hamburg,  Berks 
county,  writes  :  "  Your  efforts  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional journalism  deserve  substantial  encouragement, 
and  if  directors  generally  knew  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  reading  a  first-class  magazine,  such  as 
you  publish,  no  Board  in  the  State  would  be  without 
it  for  a  single  month." 

What  Directors  Say.— Mr.  John  Hill,  of  Burrill 
district,  Indiana  county,  writes  :  **  The  old  members 
of  oar  Board  cannot  think  of  doing  without  the 
youmai,  and  those  newly  elected  also  wish  it.  We 
most  heartily  endorse  it.  Long  may  it  live,  doing  its 
good  work  in  the  cause  of  education  in  our  Com- 
monwealth." Mr.  John  Bear,  of  Perry  county: 
"  Our  Board  received  the  youmal  last  year,  and  we 
find  that  we  cannot  well  do  without  it."  Mr.  Jas. 
E.  Stephens,  of  Perry:  "The  Board  of  Buffalo 
township  are  determined  to  have  the  youmal'^  Mr. 
J.  E.  Dundor,  of  Berks :  "  We  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  School  youmal,  and  wish  to  have  it  continued 
for  next  year."  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark,  of  Warren :  "  I 
have  read  the  youmal  with  great  satisfaction  during 
the  past  year."  Another  officer  writes :  "  Our  school 
board  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  receiving  your 
valuable  and  interesting  youmal  for  another  year." 
So  of  Directors  generally,  who  renew  subscription. 

The  Temperance  Advocate  says:  "We  have 
always  held  that  every  Teacher  and  every  Board  of 
Directors  should  be  subscribers  for  and  readers  of 
some  school  and  teachers*  journal.  And  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  preference  in  the  selection  of  such 
journal  should  be  given  to  some  one  published  in 
our  own  State." 


When  Does  Your  Subscription  Expire  ?— As 

the  Publishers  stop  the  youmal  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  which  subscription  is  paid,  if  you  wish 
it  to  be  regularly  received,  it  would  be  well  to  renew, 
if  possible,  before  the  time  expires.  Be  careful  in 
sending  subscription,  or  in  ordering  changes  of  post- 
office,  to  give  not  only  the,  post-office  but  also  the 
county  and  State — in  the  latter  case,  both^w  which 
and  to  which  it  is  to  be  changed. 

A  County  Superintendent  writes :  '<  Every 
teacher  in  the  county  should  read  it,  and  every  direc- 
tor would  be  a  better  director,  and  perform  his  duty 
to  the  public  the  better,  for  its  monthly  visits.  There 
are  single  articles  frequently  found  in  it  that  are,  of 
themselves,  worth  the  price  of  subscription  to  the 
growing  teacher.  As  to  directors,  we  do  not  think 
that  they  can  expend  an  equal  amount  of  money  to 
better  advantage  than  by  subscribing  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  youmal P 

^  Mr.  Jos.  W.  Thomas,  in  ordering  the  subscrip- 
tion of  Tredyffrin  Board,  Chester  county,  writes : 
"  We  feel  that  we  cannot  longer  do  without  the 
yournal.  We  want  the  statistics  published  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  as  well  as  all  other  matter  in 
reference  to  school  management  and  progress." 

"  Eleven  Pull  Boards  of  the  seventeen  in  Juniata 
county  take  the  School  JoumcU  the  present  year,  and 
I  think  every  teacher  in  the  county  employed  last 
winter,  either  took  the  youmal  or  had  access  to  the 
reading  of  it  in  some  way.  Every  school  director  in 
the  county  should  receive  and  read  the  youmal,  and 
no  one  making  application  to  teach  should  think  of 
doing  so  without  subscribing  for  and  reading  it.  The 
influence  of  the  youmal  is  such  that  neither  school 
directors  nor  teachers  can  read  it  without  being  bet- 
ter directors  and  teachers." — Ex-Supt,  G.  IV,  Lloyd. 

Supt.  H.  B.  Eastburn  says  **The  yournal  is  Ex- 
ceedingly valuable  to  school  officers.  Every  mem- 
ber of  every  Board  of  Directors  should  have  a  copy  ; 
and  I  trust  that  its  circulation  may  continue  to  be 
extended  with  us." 

Four  Times  a  Year. — Subscriptions  begin  quar- 
terly, with  issues  for  January,  April,  July  or  October, 
as  may  be  ordered.  When  no  time  is  named  they 
begin  with  the  current  quarter  in  which  received. 

Remit  Money  by  post-office  money -order,  che  ck 
or  registered  letter,  any  one  of  which  methods  is  safe. 


* 


The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  show  the  current  of  Educational  Thought  and  what  is  doing  in 
the  Educational  Work  in  all  parts  of  our  State.  It  is  therefore  most  valuable  to  every  thinking  man  who 
is  member  of  a  School  Board.  Hence  directors  are  wisely  authorized  and  encouraged  by  law  to  subscribe, 
at  the  expense  of  the  district,  for  a  copy  for  each  member  of  the  Board.  Indeed,  there  seems  no  other  direc- 
tion in  which  an  amount  equalling  the  subscription  price  of  the  youmal  can  be  expended  with  equal  benefit 
to  the  schools  of  a  District,  Our  clubbing  rate  is  Five  Copies  at  $6.25  to  each  Board  of  School  Directors. 
Remit  money  by  Post-office  Money-order,  Check,  or  Registered  Letter. 
SE£  PBECEDMO  PAGES.  J*  P«  WICKERSH  AM  ft  CO.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 
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USEFUL  TO  SCHOOLOirm^      FOR  SCHOOLS. 

|o  Jphe  School  Jjirectors  of  Pennsylvania. 


»  ^ 


Boards  of  Directors  are  Encouraged  by  Law  to  Subscribe 


|h£  lEuirsTLyAiriA  |ceool  |otjm^. 

AT 

|he  |ost  of  the  |isteict. 

The  management  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  the  Official  Organ  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Pennsy  Ivania,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  undersigned,  October  i  st,  1 870.  They 
desire,  among  other  things,  to  make  it  a  medium  of  conveying  to  Directors  information  con- 
cerning the  general  interests  of  education  and  their  duties  to  the  Schools  under  their  charge, 
with  which  these  officers  cannot  well  afford  to  dispense. 

Directors  are,  of  course,  aware  that  a  copy  of  The  Journal  is  sent  to  all  Secretaries  of  School 
Boards  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  they  may  not  all  Icnow  that  the  law  [from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken,]  allows  Boards  of  Directors  to  subscribe  outof  the  funds  of  their  re- 
spective districts  foT  C  Copy  fOT  eCLCh  H/Lember.  It  does  this  probably  on  two  grounds: 

1.  Tcput  into  tlie  hands  of  Directors  thebestmeans  of  information  asto  school  matters. 

2.  To  compensate  them  in  some  small  degree  for  gratuitous  service  rendered  thepnUiC' 

When  read,  the  Director  who  receives  it,  can  hand  his  Journal  to  a  neighboring  friend  of 
education  or  some  deserving  teacher,  and  thus  accomplish  a  double  good, — some  teachers  whc 
think  their  means  too  limited  to  buy  books  or  subscribe  for  educational  journals,  needing  thi; 
encouragement  to  awaken  greater  interest  In  their  work,  and  thus  render  them  more  efficient 
in  the  school-room. 

7our  Patronaig:e  is  Biespeotfiilly  Solioited. 

Extracts  fi\om  ISchool  Laws  and  Decisions. 

CXXXI.  That  Thk  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  shall  be  recognized  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Department 
of  Common  Schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  which  the  current  decisions  made  b]r  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  shall  be  published,  free  of  charge,  together  with  all  official  circulars  and  such  other  letters  of  explanation 
and  instruction  as  he  may  jfind  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  issue  from  time  to  time,  includi^g  his  annual  report )  and 
the  Superintendent  is  hereby  authorised  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  of  said  School  jfouRNAL,  to  be  sent  to  each  Board 
of  School  Directors  in  the  State,  for  public  use,  and  charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment of  Common  Schools.^  Act  May  8,  18)  5,  sec.  9.     P.  L.  page  511. 

The  Journal,  when  so  recognized,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  School  Department,  and  th( 
decisions,  advice,  explanations,  construction  and  information,  with  the  instructions  and  forms, 
published  in  the  official  department  of  it,  are  of  equal  authority  and  force  as  if  they  were  con- 
tained in  this  digest. — Page  1 50. 

The  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  district,  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  is  to  be  laid  before 
the  Board  at  the  next  meeting  after  its  receipt ;  and  the  file  thus  received  is  to  be  preserved  bj 
the  Secretary,  and  handed  to  his  successor. — Page  151. 

jMT'Each  Board  has  the  right  to  subsoribe  for  one  copy  of  The  Journal  for  eaob 
member,  at  the  cost  of  the  district,  as  a  means  of  information  in  relation  to  the 
duties  of  their  offices  and  the  general  condition  and  operations  of  the  «78tem  iz 
other  parts  of  the  State.— Page  151« 

l^Tlease  name  BistriGt  and  Coonty  from  which  Orders  for  the  Jonmal  may  he  sent.'W 

Will  the  Secretaiy  please  call  the  atten:3on  of  his  fellow  members  to  this  matter.     Address 

J.  P.  WTCKBBSSLiM  &  CO.,  Lancaster^Bi 
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The  man  who  insures  his  own  life  talccs^  a  risk  that  no  responsible  Company  could  assume  for  many  timet  the  amount  of  the 
tahlc-rate  of  premium,  except  by  areraglng  losses  among  a  large  number  of  policy  holden.  The  average  length  of  human  life  is 
only  thirty-three  yean ;  of  five  hundred  persons,  only  six  live  sixty-five  years.  Is  there  any  certainty  that  your  success  in  life 
will  enable  you  to  leave  a  patrimony  for  your  fiumly  in  any  other  way  than  by  life  Insurance  ? 


I 


SiGMJfTS  dJif»  €;iJfr;iSSMMS 


WANTED    FOR  THE 


•  r  r  Si 


|e  insttt[am[e 


OF 


c-ilBOSTON,  MASS.JUo 


CM;§mTBmB9  i8SS—Jfo  ST9cx—WvmBi^r  Mvr^si^. 


€^  ALL  POLICIES  NON-FORFEITABLE.«^ 


Dividends  Annual,  Commencing  with  the  First  Year,  on  Contribution  Plan. 


A  Strictly  Mutual  Company,  under  the  famous  Massachusetts  Non -Forfeiture 
Law,  which  compels  the  furnishing  of  insurance  for  every  dollar  paid. 

The  attention  of  insurance  men  is  especially  called  to  the  New  England  Mutual. 

The  undersigned  have  valuable  territory  unoccupied  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  agents  desiring  a  life  company. 

Surplus  business  from  agents  of  other  companies  solicited,  for  which  a  liberal  broker- 
age will  be  paid. 

This  Company  has  had  an  agency  in  Pennsylvania  for  thirteen  years,  and  has  paid 
through  said  agency  during  that  period  over  a  Half  Million  dollars  in  losses,  without 
contesting  or  compromising  a  single  case. 


Anneta/Janaary  lst»  1978, 

Sarplns,  per  ]fafi«achiiaetta  standard, 

flnrplns*  per  New  Tork  standard. 


911,S!SS,404  S6 
1,248,106  »4 
8,866,017  00 


This  surplus  would  allow  the  Company,  if  such  a  course  were  either  safe  or  desirable, 
to  give  every  member  farty-six  per  cent  dividend  in  one  case,  or  eighty-seven  per  cent,  in 
the  other,  upon  the  premium  of  1872. 

No  Policy  issued  by  this  Company  is  forfeited  until  its  value  is  worked  out  in  insurance.  Special  atten* 
tion  is  here  called  to  an  Act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  (Chap.  186),  which  secures  to  policy  holders 
in  companies  chartered  by  the  authority  of  this  Commonwealth,  but  not  to  persons  insured  in  foreign  com- 
panies doing  business  in  this  State,  protection  against  the  immediate  forfeiture  of  policies  for  non-payment 
of  premium.  No  one,  after  examining  this  statute,  will  forego  the  advantage  of  insuring  in  a  Massachusetts 
Company.  It  includes  much  more  than  is  intended  by  the  non-forfeiture  feature  made  so  prominent  by 
many  companies  that  are  not  bound  by  its  stringent  requirements. 

MARSTON  &  WAKELIN, 

ITo.  133  South  Fourth  Street,  Fhiladelpliia, 


EU 


Qcn.  Agents  for  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  W.  Virginia. 


How  can  any  Teacher  or 
School  Director  afford 

to  be  without 
An  Educational  Journal? 

**  Invaluable  to  the  Teacher,  and  to  all  who  have  Children  to  Educate, 
School  Funds  to  Disburse,  or  School  Taxes  to  Pay." 

NEW  TYPE-LIVE  MATTER-400  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGES. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Morey,  Sec'y  Bd.  C.  S.  Directors,  Caledonia,  Pa.,  writes  June  x6,  1873: 

"  The  Journal  is  a  fixture  in  our  arrangements, 

and  we  find  it  indispensable." 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dundor,  Sec'y  of  North  Heidelberg,  Berks  co.,  Pa.,  writes  June  12,  1873: 

"  Our  Board  has  received  The  Journal  for  several  years,  and  we 
would  not  now  like  to  be  without  it.    Please  send  us  five  copies." 

Mr.  C.  McClellan,  Sec,y,  Mifflintown,  Juniata  co.,  writes  June  10,  1873 ' 

"  After  reading  The  School  Journal  for  a  year,  I  became  inter- 
ested and  tho.ught  that  the  entire  Board  should  subscribe.  1,  ac- 
cordingly, laid  the  matter  before  the  directors.  They  seem  to  think 
as  I  do,  that  all  will  be  benefited  who  read  it.  Please  find  check 
for  $6,25  at  your  club  rates,  with  name  and  address  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board/' 


Mr.  Samuel  Lawver,  of  Middletown,  Adams  co.,  writes  June  6,  1873  • 

**  We  again  renew  subscription  to  The  Journal,  as  we  cannot  be 
without  it.  The  new  members  are  as  desirous  of  having  it  as  the 
old  ones." 

NOW  is  the  Time  to   Subscribe  for  the  TWENTY -SECOND  Volume, 

which  Commences  with  the  July  Number. 

A  (^Miee  School  Song  or  School  Hymn  in  Each  Number,  Worth  of  ItatHf  M« 

Gb«<  of  Subscription  to  Many  Teaehora, 

LISTS  OF  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  FREQUENTLY  GIVEN. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATE,  $1-50  PER  YEAR.     TO  CLUBS  OF  FIVE  OR  MORE,  $1.25  PER  COPY. 

Remit  amounts  of  THREE  DOLLARS  or  over  by  Check,  Money  Order,  or  Regis- 
tered Letter.  The  fee  in  the  latter  case  (15  CENTS)  may  be  deducted  from  amount  to 
be  remitted.  Address 

J.  P.  WICKERSH4M  &  CO., 

I      SEE  NEXT  PA«E.  Loncaster,  Penna.  j. 
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PUBLISHERS-  DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


acrililng  fur  Tht  joumai  B 


aiiioo  liut  list  of  acliuc 


1.  a.  (joodrlob,  W. 


i."Lo*ry,""j.  N.  anide'r,  M.  U,' 

■  ■    -"  T.  MorrlB,U.C.  Hloltok, 

'    Neir.  U.  S.  Muatce, 


W.  Kt^ffiir.  U. ,-, 

J.  U.  Iduuur,  lluruuii  Fnzei,  ... 
PIllUllH.  8.  V.  Klvk,  K.  U.  Stmwn,  U.  L.  SUlrk,  Felsr 
SpuiiHiuc,  B.  F.  ItasalEV,  M.  U.  Kelnharc,  J.  W.  Walker, 
A.  ^.  sclieeU,  H.  U.  Uowliiud,  U.  U.  Jftulbum,  U.  C 
Lundis,  Auroa  S«n«r,  Jouii  UisCalTruy,  K.  M.  Magut, 
A.  a.  Juiulaun,  J.  iV.  l>iiui)uliow<ir,  JuUii  IdiuKliKrty, 
J.  a  liiLchtill,  M.  I::.  SUunrd,  T.  Boilk:,  iia.aiv\  Uc- 
Cunly,  Joa.  tt  KviiaW,  0.  O.  Allen,  W.  S.  Aiken,  U. 
V.  Jonss,  U.  &  Umiuir,  J.  W.  Kuitz.  Wui.  McUowull, 
L  J.  1-BHUii,  S.  I>.  MorKiin,  D,  K,  Knst,  S.  S.  Jack.  J. 

K.  Etlgar,  John  Duggaii,  W.  J.  St" -    "    * 

boU,  ► .  S.  Crusiniaii,  U.  K,  Wales, 
...... .  ,    ..,  ..^  j[   L.  Jiuighl,  Or. 


,    W.  A  ( 


_  Sluger,    W.  J. 


B  kS 


BcAUy,    bilgai 

uxik,    A.     U.      (i 
Lcroy  Bonuilee], 

Butu-i  U.  CaUa.'Caivliil'ai-sonB,  L_. .. 

Lo^uo,    Wui.  k.  muwiTai',  A.  UuElwnin,  U.  B.  I£v>t- 
boin,  UM»ir  M.  Uouiiit,  W  U.  Lcuuuii,  .V^ 
Uuil,  Mart.  Kln(^   T.  itodlu,  JolniUiii,  Wi 


I  L.  LluB,  D.  B.  Ui'UiiiiHr, 
-  BOB,  TUCH.  U  Uainble 
1,  H.Oi  ' 


tijnwt,  l^vl  £ 


uppitw,  Vurry  KlaUur,  Jamei  W.  Umieii,  A. 
,  HflUior.Jaukaoii,  1-.  J.  Sliuffiiur,  Wui.  A. 
:vl  ISuckur,  tsuxa't  K  UroEtei-,  U.  Vobuu,  J.  U. 
ir,  Uttu.  Slill,  Wm.  tieilacb,  IwtbtillH  F.  Wor- 

iBll,  W.  J.iiurke,  S.  C.  Tosaey,  K.  Kruli,lt.  A.Lyon. 
Isaac  tlllB,  L.  11.  Lleaturbei-B,  A.  a.  Burrowea,  u.  L. 
Marlk  A.  P.  Bumvy,  B.  Uliuilwick,  Wui.  UcCi-eary 
wiU  W.  T.  &U.  O.  mnlth.    Thanks  10  all  friends. 

K  Uie  FB*t  Tbinj  Dayaihe  Kicelii  or  School 
'■"1,  N,  J.,  ViuDili'iaiini, 


ImbUMUi  iDBtrOMor.— Prof.  Chu,  H.Vcrrill  goei  to 
KiagHtm,  uiiic,  cuuiiiy.  N.  v.,  SepL  Bih,  (m  i  iwd  wccki  ia- 

Umute  hi  will  be  opco  U>  enc^emenU  in  Peniuylnnui. 
^'*Aliucl  or  Ott  PopmlBF  JfacaalaOB.**— Hr.  J. 

Gj™i>«»,  MiOiBer  or  CniLemlen'.  CumuKrciil  College,  PhS- 
uUpbia.  wma  Augiut  4th;  'Allow  me  to  congraiulaK  you  on 


0*Dat7  lastlUltc.— The  neediv  ofthE  County  Inid- 
bac  of  biBuiiehaniia  county,  RcT.  W.  C.  Tildcn,  Supeiiatendeiii, 
viUlMlwlJ  II  New  MUKKd,  cwuBEacidg  Sept.  i,  18;}. 


'^  I.«(Mr  frsiB  Ho>B*.>'— Mr.  S.  S.  Juk  writs 
ruiriSih:  "EnclMedpleuefind  uudnl  [Ji.so)fer nibKrip- 
Janto^rH/fotcuneatyear.    It  ii  like  a  letter  rromhuniE- 

"  Tb«  Bo«t."— pJ^.'T'  BaWwiiT  PrincW  of  the  Mi'i- 
'un  State  Noimil  licbool,  loeiied  at  KlrkiYllie.  Mo.,  wrilei 


^ITh'e 

'1:^1'%''"^^ 

»«;.  &*«./  r™-«/.     We  regard  it 
uib  ai  an  eichance  and  far  our  read' 

Mr   TtaM.  t.  OBniMa,  5ecr«.ry    WoodvlUe    Alle- 
«hlny  county,  orderm  lubienption  lot  School  Board  "nd  •ays: 

tcachen  to  lubicribe  for    Tkt  JhurMMl,  -bich,  1  MbV.  they 

Mr,  Mua'l  B..  Cm^te,  Staeawyj  Lo 

cannot  dU^i^w&"?*?ii*«T7«.n.o/r" 
Mr.   H.  OmwBke,   Stcreisnv,   Gre< 
cocnly.writet:  ■'y**5fc.nM/luu,orialey 

•"JSS£; 

iraptovemenl.     The  fricn. 

"Ibe  Baettwaoda." 


Mr.  Iirael  Stone,  SccretaiT,  1b 
.r,  Tioga  county,  teoewingmb. 
,:r^nur!t...;W.ca„.ppred. 


Vt  can  appred- 
t  it  called  the 


WHAT  XeACHEB 

Or  pupil  li  prcqKily  (unlihed  for  hit  v>tk.  u  a  new  term  be- 
Ein>uL'><«'  <"  I*  aupplled  with  a  GOOD  BHeUSB 
DICTlOITABTt    Or  whu  ptofeuioiial  man,  funily,  01 


e  beat  inldleclual 


u  he  hju  at  hind,  ^ 

SET  TEE  BEST," 


ffBlstBr's  Onalrllpl  ElctiBMrj. 

10,000   Word!  and  Mecmtngi  nol  in  oVler  DicOonarieM. 

SOOO  EnKraTlnca  1  1S40  Pacea  (liutrto. 

Price,  MS. 

JVA  National  Bundaid.     Theaudioiity  in  theGo'etsnieat 


ALSO 

Webster's  N&tloii&l  Pictorial   Dlctionarv. 

1040  Pag«  OoUio.    (DO  tag'K.agi.      PrJM  M 
Thliwotkli  really  arrns/'ii  Dicliixary.ian  the  tbing  for 
die  miltioa.— .^xrnVa'i  EdnealKiat  Mimllitj. 
Publlihcd  by  «.  A  C.  MEUIAM,  Springfield,  Hau. 


Webster's   School  Dictionaries,  Illustrated 
Editions. 

Webster's  Primary  School  Dlatlonify,  9M  BngntvingS 


FublUUed  bj  ITISOa,  BUkKEHUT,  TATIMR 

A  C<K(  Mow  Vork,    Sola  everywhere. 


^  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

THJiEE  EDUGATIOMAL  FACTS.—lst.  The  rapid  Progress  which  is  being  made  in  scienti^ 
knowledge  and  discovery  renders  the  study  of  Natural  Science  at  the  present  time  of  special 
importance  and  interest  This  fact  is  already  receiving  due  recognition  by  the  introduction  of 
science  studies  into  schools  of  all  grades,  with  the  most  pleasing  results. 

2nd.  The  practical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Drawing,  is  also  becoming  not  only  a  better  appn- 
dated,  but  one  of  the  requisite,  branches  of  public  school  instruction. 
3rd.  The  evident  propriety  of  providing  facilities  for  general  tuition  in  the  German  languagi 

in  same  sections^  is  another  subject  receiving  much  attention  in  educational  circles. 

In  view  of  the  above  ^  the  publication  of  the  following  works  will  he  especially  opportune^  (U 
they  meet  the  modem  educational  demands  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 


t 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  SCIENCE  PRIMERS. 

For  the  pnrpose  of  fadlitadng  the  Introdttction  of  Science-Teaching  into  Elementary  Schools.    Under  (ht 
joint  editorship  of  Prof,  HuxUy,  Prof.  Roscoe,  and  Prof,  Balfour  Stewart, 

The  following  TolameSy  except  the  first,  are  now  ready;  others  will  follow  s 

I.  INTRODUCTOHY.    By  Prot.  Haxley.    II.  Chemistry.    By  Prof.  Roscoe. 

III,  Physics.    By  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart. 

IV.  Physical  Geography.    By  Archibald  Geilde,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.    iSmo.   Flexible  Cloth.    Each^odi. 
The  object  of  these  Primers  is  to  convey  information  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  both  intelligible 

and  interesting  to  pupils  in  the  most  elementary  clashes,  and  more  especially  to  discipline  the  mind  b^  bang- 
ing it  into  immediate  contact  with  nature. 

MISS  YOUMANS'  NEwIbOTANICAL  SERIES. 

First  Book  of  Botany,  Price, Ji.oo 

Second  Book  of  Botany,  Price 1.50 

Henslow's  Botanical  Charts,  Edited  by  Miss  Youman,  Price, 50° 

Miss  Youmans*  "First  Book  of  Botany,"  which  has  attained,  since  its  publication,  unprecedented  sticcea 
and  popularity,  is  now  supplemented  by  the  «» Second  Book  "  and  "  Botanical  Charts  "  of  Prof.  Henslow,  re- 
vised and  adapted  for  use  in  American  Schools  by  Miss  Youmans. 

Miss  Youmans'  books  impart  a  knowledge  of  botany  in  the  only  true  way,  by  providing  for  the  actul  afid 
regular  study  of  plants  themselves.  This  practice  is  enforced  by  the  plan  of  the  book,  which  first  supplies 
the  long-recognized  deficiency  of  object-teaching,  by  reducing  it  to  a  method,  and  connecting  it  with  aa 
established  branch  of  school-study. 

IgS^  Miss  Youmans'  Essay  on  the  **  Educational  Claims  of  Botany  "  will  be  mailed  to  any  addres  on 
receipt  of  stamp. 

A  new  series  of  Drawing- Books  in  four  distinct  Grades.  Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  all  Schools.  By 
Hermann  Krusi,  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  OsWego  Normal  School.  Something  new  and  excellent—ooe 
of  the  most  valuable  and  efficient  of  educational  agencies. 

EASY  GERMAN   FOR  YOUNG   PUPILS. 

WRAGE'S  GERMAN  PRIMER.     i2mo.     134  pages ^ $0  4/i 

WrRAGE'S  FIRST  GERMAN  READER.     i2mo.      168  pages 50 

WRAGE'S  SECOND  GERMAN  READER.     {In  Preparation,) 

These  works  are  based  on  the  Natural  Method  of  Object  Teaching,  /.  e,  the  child  is"  led  step  by  step  into 
the  world  about  him,  from  the  school-room,  in  which  teachers  and  scholars  assemble,  to  his  home,  the  tows, 
the  garden,  the  country,  etc.,  thus  imparting  to  him  the  knowledge  of  what  is  said  of  things  in  printed  form 
of  speechf  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  these  things  themselves. 

"BIS* State  Snpt,  fVickersham  has  recommended  the  subjects  of  Elementary  Drawing  and  Natural  Sdeiue 
to  be  added  to  the  common  school  course  wherever  practicable^  and  introduced  into  the  schools.  No  other  morb 
published  are  so  well  adapted  for  such  purpose  as  those  above  mentioned.  We  desire  that  they  tkould  be  fxam- 
ined  by  every  teacher  proposing  to  introduce  these  studies. 

We  have  Just  published  a  New  Educational  CATALOctTE,  the  finest  ever  issued  from  the  press,  whtdi 
will  be  mailed  free  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  on  apptication.  Also  our  <*  Educational  Record"  for 
1873,  replete  with  valuable  information  and  interesting  miscellany. 

Prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  all  inquiries  and  correspondence  in  reference  to  our  Text-books  sod 
all  other  Educational  topics.  Address 

D,  APPLETON,  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

549  and  551  Broadway,  New  York.      _ 
^ _ ^ 
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"  L/y£  BOOKS  FOR  LIVE  TEACHERS r 


Tei  FiinrsYi.yAniA  Stahdabd  Sibbs. 


BROOKS'S  NORMAL  ARITHMETICAL  SEklBS.    Prices,  .25,  .38,  -SOf  -OS* 
BROOKS'S  NORMAL  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.    Price,  $1.15- 

BROOKS'S  NORMAL  GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY.    Price,  $1.25. 
BROOKS'S  PHILOSOPHY  OP  ARITHMETIC.    (In  prep.) 

^      ,,       ^  ^  BY  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M. 

Tm  Most  Successful.  

The  Most  Htghfy  Recommended^  and 

The  Most  Extensively  Used  Series  in  Pennsyhama, 

They  Contain  the  Best  Methods  of  Analysis  and  Instruction. 

The  Greatest  Variety  and  Largest  Collection  of  Examples. 

The  Most  Philosophical  Development  of  Topics,  and 

The  Finest  Gradation  and  Arrangement  of  Sabject-mitter, 
They  Excel  in  Scientific  Development. 

They  Excel  in  Practical  Applications,  and 

They  Excel  in  Adaptation  to  Common  and  Graded  Schools. 
They  Succeed  in  Starting  Young  Pupils  Early  and  Easily. 

They  Succeed  in  Making  the  Best  Arithmeticians. 

They  Succeed  in  Giving  Good  Results  Wherever  Used.    They  sit 

RAPIDLY  BBCOMINQ  THS  ADOPTED  WORKS  OP  THB  8TATB. 

County  after  county  has  recommended  and  adopted  them  for  uniform  use,  when  a  trial,  in  a  portion  of 
the  districts,  has  satisfied  both  teachers  and  directors  that  their  general  introduction  will  improve  the  schoob 
of  the  whole  county.  Among  these  counties  are  Cumberland,  (May  2, 1^73) ;  Clearfield,  (March  18, 1873); 
Delaware,  Bucks,  Northampton,  Schuylkill,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  Qinton,  rerry,  Miffiin,  Lancaster,  Blair, 
Somerset,  Bedford,  Fayette,  Indiana,  etc. 

Nearly  every  county  in  the  State  is  gradually  introducing  them.  They  are  already  used  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns,  county  institutes  and  county  and  State  normal /schools.  Special  inducements  are  offered 
to  districts,  not  using  them,  to  make  the  change.    Send  for  specimens* 


BAUB*8  HOSHAL  8PELLEB8. 

I.— Baab*ft  PrtntArj,  .SO II.— BaabHi  VommJ,  •IB. 


They  teach  Spelling,  Pronunciation,  Syllabication  in  Writing,  Use  of  Words,  Use  of  Capitals, -etc  No 
arbitrary  marks  reouired.  The  classification  of  the  words  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  words  themselTes. 
Teachers  and  Boaros  who  think  accurate  pronunciation  not  inferior  to  correct  spelling,  as  a  mark  of  cnl* 
tare,  should  not  fail  to  examine  these  beautiful  and  philosophical  Spelling-books.  Used  in  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  Orange,  N.  J.,  Lock  Haven,  Ashland,  etc.,  etc.,  and  adopted  by  Qinton,  Northampton,  Backs, 
Fayette,  Schuylkill,  etc.,  counties.  — .... 

FEWSHITH'S  EHGUSH  GBAHHAB8. 

Slem«BtAV3r,  49  els.      lArv«r«  M  eto. 


Recently  adopted  by  Cumberland  and  Qearfield  counties,  for  uniform  use;  Philadelphia,  Lock  HsTcn, 
Erie  city,  Altoona,  Allentown,  Norristown,  West  Chester,  Baltimore  city.  State  of  Maryland,  etc,  etc.,  and 
rapidly  taking  the  first  rank.  They  are  simple,  yet  scholarly ;  small,  yet  comprehensive ;  at^ctive,  yet 
thorough ;  and  they  contain  more  important  matter  and  cost  less  than  other  series.  The  Elementuy  is  s 
short  complete  course  for  country  schools.  ■ 

Boberts'  United  States  IQstorjr— 76  oenta. 

A  clear  and  succinct  School  History,  to  the  dose  of  the  late  war. 

PBTERaOHPB  FAMILIAR  BClBirOE,  PELTOXTB  OXTTLINE  MAPB, 

SHEPHERD'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  TEZTSOOKS,  BOUVIEKS  FAMILIAR  ASTRONOXOi 

FAIRBANJTS  BOOK-SXEPINQ.  HILLARVS  OBOLOOIB8. 

«^  Copies  tent  for  examination  or  introduction,  at  two-thirdi  of  the  above  Price.  lUtistntcd  Catalogues  teat  smk.  TtachM 
and  others  invited  to  call  and  to  correspond.    Send  for  price  list.    Address 

Or  WM.  S.  SCHOFIELD,  SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO., 

Supt.  of  Introduction.  530  Market  St.,  and  533'  Minor  St.,  Phlla. 

^- ® 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


ADOPT  TBI  BIST  TSZT-BOOSS. 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

DWATIOHAL  FUBLISHmS, 

733  Chestnut  St.,  PhiladelpMa. 
SUHHEB  BULLETIH  FOB  1873. 


RetaU 
Price* 


^ 


Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in 

Geography ^  o  50 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geogra- 
phy 4to o  80 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Ge- 
ography, 4to I  80 

Mitchell's,  New  School  Geogra- 
phy and  Atlas 2  j;o 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geogra- 
phy         I  88 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geogra- 

phy,  i2mo X  75 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and 
•Key,  *Small  Series.  In  Port' 
folio  or  on  Rollers,  Net, zo  00 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and 
Key,  *Large  Series.  On 
Rollers,  Net 20  00 

Hand-  Book  of  Map  Drawing o  80 

«Colof«d  pkjftkalfy  tmd^pcliticaUy,  or  folUkalfy  9tUy, 


td 

S 


The  New  American  ist") 
Reader 

The   New  American   2d 
Reader 

The  New  American  3d 
Reader 

The  New  American  4th 
Reader 

The  New  American  5th 
Reader 

The  New  American  Ety- 
mological Reader 

Tha  Ifttoit,  ohaapMt  Mid  bMt. 


RetaU 
Price, 

$0  20 

o  30 
o  50 
o  60 

0  90 

1  so 


(rBTBX  paslsy's.) 

Goodrich's    American    Child's 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

States 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

the  United  Sutes 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

England  ....>. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

Rome 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

Greece 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

France 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  School 

History  of  the  World 

Goodrich's     Pictorial     Natural 

History 


0  84 

«  75 

1  75 
I  75 
I  75 
»  73 
«  75 
1-75 


The  New  American  Primary 
Speller 

The  New  American  Pronounc- 
ing Speller ^ 


o  20 


o  30 


JUST  READY. 


A  SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF 


ibHGUSH   &TTH0L06T 

AND 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  DERIVATIVES, 
PERFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES, 

BY 

EPBS  SARGENT, 


WTPB  NUMBB0U8  MZSRCiaBS, 
BetaUPrt««, M 


31- 


Most  of  these  Books  are  well-known     The  Readers  and  Spellers  are  new,  and  r»^/  hti$tg  adopted. 
For  Catalogne,  Circulars  and  Introductions,  address  THE  PUBLISHERS ;  or, 

B.  W.  PROGTOR,  Hvaiiiacdon,  Pa«,  or  A.  E.  EYSTER,  HaivlaVnrK,  P«« 


^ 
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THE  LATEST— THE  CHEAPEST— THE  BEST. 


JUST  60HPLET£D  JLHD  PUBUSHEA. 


OSGOOD'S  American  Readers. 

ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTBATED. 


THE  only  series  of  readers  now  published,  or  ever  published  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  pictnt 
illustrations  are  all,  without  an  exception,  nrw  designs  and  original  wiik  the  stries*  In  no  other  way 
can  such  beauty  and  taste  in  cuts,  with  appropriateness  to  the  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress,  be  secured.  Hus 
important  and  special  feature,  combined  with  the  most  admirable  grade  in  lesson,  new  system  of  reriews, 
unrivaled  elocutionary  points  of  excellence,  binding,  etc.,  with  j^ce,  mahe  this  series,  by  far,  the  most  d^ 
sirable  offered  the  public. 

Thousands  of  Educators  already  testify  to  their  decided  superiority  over  «U  works  of  similar  name  WBm 
in  use. 


Osgood's  Cards,  per  set $4,  75 

Osgood's  American  Primary   Speller,  Illustrated, 25 

Osgood's  American  Advanced  Speller,  Illustrated. /...      50 

Osgood's  American  Primer,  Illustrated, 20 

Osgood's  American  First  Reader,  Illustrated, 30 

Osgood's  American  Second  'R^Sid^r^  Illustrated. 50 

Osgood's  American  Third  Reader,  Illustrated. 70 

Osgood's  American  Fourth  Reader,  Illustrated. 90 

Osgood's  America  Fifth  Reader,  Illustrated. z  25 

Osgood's  Ameridkm  Sixth  Reader^  Illustrated. x  50 

BUBTTS  ORJUUIABS. 

combining  all  the  late  and  tried  improvements,  are  universally  pronounced,  when  on  trial  in  the  school 
room,  to  be  the  very  best. 

Burtt's  Primary  Grammar $    50 

Burtt's  Elements  of  Grammar ^      70 

Burtt's  Practical   Grammar z  00 


DSAVS  ARITHMETICS. 

These  excel  all  others  in  preparing  the  learner,  by  rule,  problem  and  solution,  for  the  pnctical,  t?ttf4tj 
needs  of  iu/ual  business.    They  are  uniform  in  grade,  witLL  bound  and  cH£AP. 

Dean's  Primary  Arithmetic * «..< 25 

Dean's  Elementary  Arithmetic ^ 50 

Dean's  Intellectual  Arithmetic • — •..•••m...  45 

Dean's  Internaediate  Arithmetic 80 

Dean*s  High  School  Arithmetic.  (In  press) m. 


PEHHAHSHIP. 

Cowley's  Copy-Books.     Revised   System,  each •« •«.••—  1$ 

Cowley's  Charts,  each «•  15 

m  m'     ■ 

Specimen  copies  of  any  of  above  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introduction,  and  supplies  for  intm* 
duction  furnished  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Correspondence  of  Teachers,  Directors,  and  all  desiring  the 
benefits  of  our  low  introduction  prices,  cordially  invited, 

Osgood's  Progressive  Readers  and  Spellers  we  continue  to  publish. 

A.  H.  ENGLISH  ft  CO., 
,  98  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  Pa,  i 

^1 B) 
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V^TEST   CHESTER 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

FIRST    DISTRICT. 


The  next  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence 

SEPTEMBER  1st,   1873, 

and  continue  twenty-six  (26)  weeks. 

The  building  is  complete  in  all  respects,  and  the  location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
health  fulness. 

West  Chester  has  long  been  noted  'for  its  GOOD  SCHOOLS,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  maintain  its  enviable  reputation. 

Ji^ Total  expenses,  ^130  for  long  session;  1210  per  year.     Usual  deductions  to 
teachers. 

For  Catalogue  and  particulars,  address 

GEO,  L.  MARIS,  A.  M., 
West  Chester,  Pa.  PRINCIPAL. 


IMPOBTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


PUBLIC      STRUCTION  IN  DRAWING 

IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


ITS  HISTORY  AND  ITS  SUCCESS. 

*'  The  little  volume  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  value  and  practicability  of  Drawing  and  the  success 
that  has  attended  recent  efforts  to  popularize  it  for  American  use.  To  all  seeking  information  of  this 
character  the  work  is  of  great  value." 

Mailed  free  to  any  address. 

CROSBY'S   LEXICON  TO  XENPHQN'S  ANABASIS^ 

I  Vol,  12  mo»  .-----.--.        Frice,$i,oo. 

Pay  son   Dunton  &  Scribner's 

NEW  MANUAL  OP  PENMANSHIP, 

Elq;anify  lUusirated^  --..-.-.  Price^$i.2$, 

BASCOM'S  RHETORIC 

Rroised  Edition,  .--.  ,.  ..-  Price,  $i.$o, 

CHAMPLIN'S  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

i  Revised  Edition,  -  -  -  -  -  .•-  -  .  Price,  $l.$o. 

IN  PRESS-MAGILL'3  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  FRENCH. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  above  or  any  other  of  our  publications  is  cordially  invited. 

Address. 

WOOLWORTH,  AINSWORTH  &  CO., 

61,  63  &  65  John  St.,  New  York.  32  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

385  Wabash  Ayenue.  Chioago. 

& * 
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JVBT  PUBLISHED! 


The  School  Stagei 

PIAYS  f  <JR  S€M;@<^iU  AH©  H-OUifi. 

BY  W.  H.  VENABLE. 


TWENTY-SEVEN  new,  short  Dialogues  and  Plays  adapted  to  School  and  Home  Ex- 
hibition^. Handsomely  illustrated,  and  containing  plain  and  full  directions  relating 
to  costume,  properties  and  stage  "business,"  in  connection  with  particular  Dialogues  and 
Dramas.    Sent  Post-paid,  by  mail  on  receipt  of,  price,  $1.25. 

ALSO  : 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR :    A  concise  and  systematic  arrangement  of 

the  laws  of  the  Latin  tongue,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  class  use  in  schools  and  colleges.    276  pp ,  lamo.,  half 
roan.    Price,  lx.50.    Sample  copies  to  Teachers  and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  ^x.oo. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRADUAL,  to  accompany  the  Grammar.     Ready  in  time 

for  h3\  schools.    Price  same  as  the  Grammar. 

GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS.    By  Alex.  M.  Gow,  A.  M.,  Sup't  Public 

ScAoals,  EvamtnlU,  Ind.    A  systematic  text-book  on  Moral  and  Social  Law,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  fiunlUes. 
zamo,  doth.    Price,  |z.a5.    Sample  copies  to  Teachers,  and  supplies  for  introduction,  84  cents. 

THE  ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP  IN  ONE  BOOK.     Sample  copy-book 

^  Eclectic  Penmanship,  containing  copies  selected  from  all  the  books  of  the  series.    Will  be  sent  for  exaxaiaadoa  with  a 
view  to  introducing  the  Eclectic  Pennmanship,  for  zo  cents. 

LATE  PUBUCATIOHS. 


Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Fifty 

Lessons.  2SSpp.,  illastrated,  I1.50.'  Sample  copy, 
and  supplies  for  introduction,  ^i.oo. 

Venable's  United  states  History.    280 

pp.,  illustrated,  I1.25.  Sample  copy,  and  supplies 
for  introduction,  84  cents. 

Thalheimer '8  Manual  of  Ancient  History 

8vo.,  378  pp.,  illustrated.  ^2.50.  Sample  copy  to 
Teachers,  by  mail,  I2.00;  by  express,  ^1.67 ;  quanti- 
ties for  introduction,  ^1.67. 

Eoleotio  Primary  Oopy-Book.  Designed  to  be 

written  with  lead -pencil  during  the  second  year  of 
school  life.  Price,  12  cents.  Sample  copy,  and 
supplies  for  introduction,  8  cents.  . 

teachersJ^"man 

8EHT  POST-PAID.  B7  KAIL,  OH  BEOSIPT  OF  PBIOE . 


Williams'  Parser's  Manual.  Examples  for 

Parsing,  in  every  variety  of  English  construction. 
Companion  to  any  English  Grammar.  Price,  ^i.oo. 
Sample  copy,  and  sap|dies  for  introdifction,  67  cents.  I  Price,  60  cents. 


Henkle's  Test  Spelling-book.  For  advanced 
classes.  Over  5,000  aifficult  words.  Price,  40  cents. 
Sample  copy  to  Teachen,  and  supplies  for  first  intro- 
duction, 27  cents. 

The  Examiner;  or  Teaoher's  Aid.    By 

Alexander  Duncan,  A.  M.  Designed  to  assist 
candidates  for  Teachers'  Certificates  to  prepare  for 
examination.  Embraces,  in  concise  form  and  syste- 
matically arranged,  questions  upon  Orthcgrapky, 
Readings  Grammar^  Arithmetic^  Geography,  United 
States  History^  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teachings 
Physiology  and  Algebra, 

No  one  who  masters  this  work  need  have  any  fears 
of  failure  to  sustain  with  credit  any  fair  and  proper 
examination.     Price,  50  cents* 

Hand-book  of  Eoleotio  Penmansbip. 

General  directions  to  teachers  on  the  preparation  and 
conducting  of  writingK;lasses ;  a  complete  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  letters,  and  of  movement ; 
chapters  on  «« Shading,"  "  Spacing,"  «  Form,"  **  Writ- 
ing in  Ungraded  Schools,"  "When  to  Write," 
"Awakening  Interest,"  and  "  The  Neglected  Art 


If 


For  Complete  Descriptive  Circulars  of  the  above  and  other  new  School-Books^ 
address^ 

^WILSON",  HIISTKILE  &  CO., 


*• 


Publishers  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK. 
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LATEST,  HANDSOMEST  CHEAPEST,  BEST. 


SSTAIL  FRIOM. 

The  New  American  First  Reader 20  cts. 

The  New  American  Second  Reader- 30  '* 

The  New  American  Third  Reader 50  ** 

The  New  American  Fourth  Reader 60  *' 

The  New  American  Fifth  Reader 90 

The  New  American  Primary  Speller 20 

The  New  American  Pronouncing  9peller ^0 


•• 
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The  New  American  Btymologioal  Reader ^.—-$1.60 

Oxford's  Junior  Speaker .^^   .75 

Oxford's  Senior  Speaker ^ ^ In  Press. 

The  New  American  Btymology ^    .90 


FOR  INTRODUCTORY  PRICES 

ADDRESS 

H.  BUTLER  &  C( 

733  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia ; 
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bing-brUKh  than  any  other  desk  I   now    being    jntroduced    into 

presents,    (i)  It  does  not  need  <                                                                     I    Pennsylvarii. 

to  be  fastened  to  tb«  floor —  I        Firsi  prcmiuin  awarded  to  it 

the  only  deah  in  existence  that  Val  the  State  Fair  al  Harridmg, 

does  not.      (3)  It  it  peHect  in  1869,    and   at   the    Lancaaitr 

the  ease  of  ingress  and  egress.  Countjr  Fair,  1369. 

Host  Convenient  and  Host  Durable. 

That  it  is  tue  strongest  uid  most  durable  desk,  lime  and  long  use  hare  indisputabl}'  proven.  When  giren 
equal  advantages  of  lumber  and  workmanship,  there  is  no  d«k  with  iron  castings  ta  supports  that  can  beat 
comparison  with  it  in  this  respect.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  cheapest  good  desk.  ( I )  There  are  no  iron 
CBMings  about  it  to  increase  the  cost,      (l)  It  does   not  become  "  rickety  "  and  rei^uirc  to  be  replaced  by 

yean,  as  many  desks  now  in  use  do.   <3)  It»  lir— '-  ' —     '---i ■-  ■ 

r,  of  thelMst leasooed  Gieny,  Axh   ''-  Oak,  ai 
the  louowing 

No.  1, 46 in. long, top  17 in.  m  .  d5  75  I  ^^o.  3, agin,  long,  top  14 in.  wide,  $5  aj 
Mo.  3,43  in.  long,  top  i6in.  wiae,  5  50  |  No.  4, 36  in.  long,  top  la  in.  wide,   5  00 

Desks  node  ol  poplar  al  still  lower  prices.  Also  desks  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  withoot 
lids,  and  of  styles  and  prices  to  suit  every  cla«  of  school.      Backs  open  or  closed  as  may  he  desired.     To 

rre  the  Rankin  desk  the  cheapest,  these  prices  need  only  be  compared  with  th»  prices  of  any  good  dak 
the  market.  

cr^  No  CasUngs-Wo  Shakiiig.^-^-o 

The  Rankin  Desk  is  very  popular  in  Cttiio.  Hon.  B.  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  National  Hazier,  and  St- 
Commissionei  of  Schools,  says  of  it : 

"  II  li  M^,  ct^,  dttn^U  ami  cnatmuxt.  quiIUIa  irtiich  irOl  caiBiBCBd  il  to  alt.  A  chap  ichoal  deik  irhich  ihill  HpoHda 
Oa  unuElitlv  >nd  iucanvenicnt  deilu  aa«  foaai  in  lunr  of  our  Khaol-hamci  will  pravea  (nat  bicuiiu.  Boaidi  of  Bducatfga 
ba¥«  Dolonfer  «kr  viuuh  far  filUnc  our  sxtntry  ■chcml.houm  with  duBitjr,  uuiahtlr  bor^laki.'*  SnafUr  icKlnuniii*  A«b 
aeuly  tircry  Nonlieni  und  Waum  Siuc  nlghl  ba  iIteh,  ir  ipacE.fHcmiiLsd.  'nwi«h  bui  laldy  prexnted  puliUdy  in  f<sa- 
■jrlvims,  nany  Lhouuodi  sr«  uinady  ia  um,  ginnc  eDilr«  utmulioo  whcrovcr  iatroduced. 

Col.  Gmo.  F.  McPuuHD—ZlKir'^'r— When  ciiiiipjctiii(  [ha uhsal buildii« ludy  creeled alacat  of nsriv  t6(>fxa,imMt 
dly,  i[  •ui  mallet  ofHrKKinraillgatioii  with  iiiuliiiHliifW>t«ihoul<]beiuod  in  Kimiihincwniam^  We  hacl  tried odicr 
dalu.  We  eiramiDed  the  great  nriely  of  Uyl«  lubmitced  to  ue,  ^nd  finally  chose  the  d»k  you  propowHi.  It  has  BOi'  hcen  ia 
luo  JDOLirachooUforiome  linte  aad  we  have  do  heftitatioo  ia  oar^Ily  tccoromending  its  superioricy.  As  id  dunbihty,  fi/A- 
neii  and  neatneu  it  ii  everythiitf  that  could  b*  doirad.  It  hal  £iirea  perfect  HIisCaction  to  directon.  tcaohen  and  acholait 
WALLACE  DEWITT,  SunWr-  DANIEL  B.  BOAS.  PriridnL 

Id  pc^nt  ofecononlv.  both  u  to  an^nal  coal,aad  u  tr^tii  theipace  occupied.  t)wy  have  no  aqual.  They  oombine  ^iirai^U(y, 
ntain4ttt  tsmftrt,  convenionca  in  tweepEnf  aad  cleaning  about  them,  and  in  lituog  ami  in  iiain£  Trom  Ihcin.  toerlhcr  viih  taA 
■/n«<i/iHuaaacllyidapuIheinladuTary<n((inor  pupUi.  C.  W.  ^^K&%,  erintifaL 

f^  MANUFACTURED  AUD  rURNlSHSD  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  ^^^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLAND. 

HAJIRISBURO,   PENNA. 

{FACTORY— RKILLY  AKD  SECOND  STREETS— C.  R.  SCHAEFFER,  SuperiatandeH.} 

FiiiiddHd,al»,  by  Ihs  JbUowiiw  Ouoral  Againi.  K>  whoai  oiden  oanheaddreaied  :  ROBERT  S.  UAVIS  ft  CO.,  BookadiM 

ml  SBulonerk  No.  in  Ubany  nnet.  Pitubuish ;  STRICKLAND  ft  BRO.,  Wholoala  and  Retail  Dealen  id  Sckool,  Hkcri- 

lanaoiB  and  Blank  Bwla,  StationaiT,  ate,  No.  u3  I*ana  lUcd,  Reading,  Pa, 

t^^Fot  dealu  and  funhcr  information  address  either  of  the  above.  Should  you  order  desks,  send  !■- 
formatioD  on  the  following  points:  IsC.  SiKand  diagram  or  the  room  or  roain<  to  be  furnished.  3d.  Number 
■ad  age  of  the  pupils  to  be  sealed.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  as  pillars,  stoves,  etc. 
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Ol/S  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


TliS 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

OSE  Toii.  »▼••,  PRICK,  •a.ao. 

This  new  work  is  pre-eminently  superior  to  any  preceding  publication  of  the  kind." 
Chicago  Evening  Journal.  

The  Gonstitutioii  of  the  U&ited  Stateii 

wrni  A 

CONCORDANCE   AND   CLASSIFIED    INDEX 

BY  CHARLES  W.  STEARNS,  M.  D.     ONE  VOL.  i2mo.,  PRICE,  ^i.oa 

•'I  deem  your  edition  the  best  I  have  ever  seen." 

Prof.  J.  H.  GiLMORE,  University  of  Rochester. 

AU  ANALTTICAL  AND  FBACTICAL  FKENCE  aKAiniAB, 

BY  J.  G.  KEETLES.     ONE  VOL.  i2mo.,  PRICE,  ^2.00. 

Copies  of  the  above  works  for  examination  may  be  had  of  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of 
one-l^f  the  retail  price.     Correspoadence  solicited. 

MASON,  BAKER  &  PRATT,  Publishers,  New  York, 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

JPUBZISHEB  BY  W.  S.  FOBTESCUE  4b  CO,, 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  E.  C.  *  J.  BIOOLE,) 

714:  ChestmU  St,,  JPhUadelphia. 

CRITTENDEN'S  SeKWbOOK-KEEPING 

Consists  of  Four  Treatises,  each  with  Key  and  Blanlc-boolcs.  The  extensive  use  of  these  books  in  Schools 
and  Commercial  Colleges,  in  all  parts  on  the  country,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  b  die  be^  evidence  of 
die  great  favor  with  which  they  arc  regarded  by  practical  teachers^ 

THOMAS',  LYND'S  AND  OSWALD'S  ETYMOLOGIES, 


The  most  accurate  and  complete  Etymological  Series  published,  and  extensively  used  in  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Schools,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Alsop's  First  Lessons  in  Algebra. 

Alsop's  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Alsop's  Treatise  on  Surveying. 


Text-books  which  need  no  higher  recommendation  than  the  fact  that  they  have  been  prepared  by  one  of 
our  most  factual  teachers  of  Mathematics. 


rFor  particulars  of  these  and  other  valuable  Text-books  published  by  the  above  firm,  send  for 

I  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


€i 


LEABffiG  Skills. 


Til  lATIOIili  AID  mSEFEIDEi? 


AND 


Are  to-day,  in  the  face  of  the  most  vigorons  opposition,  winning  a  degree  of  popularity 
entirely  unprecedented  and  unrivalled.    They  are  more  largely  used  in 


^^  l|jegst0ii^ 


than  any  other  competing  series^  which  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  evidence  of  their  merit.  Thy 
excel  all  others  in  regular  gradation  of  exercises^  frequency  of  phonetic  drills  value  of  eboh 
tionary  instruction^  Superiority  of  Selections,  Style,  Durability  of  Binding,  and  in  fisurt, 
in  all  that  tends  to  make  a  SERIES  THE  BEST. 


»  # 


BARNES'S  BRIEF  HISTORY. 

Although  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  has  been  more  rapidly  introduced  and  gives 
better  satisfaction  than  any  other  history  ever  published. 


4. 


MONTEITH'S  AND  MIALLVS  GEOGRAPHIES, 

COMPLETE  IN  THREE  BOOKS. 

They  are  carefully  graded  and  always  up  to  the  times.  They  teach  the  science  in  a 
pure^  simple  and  exhaustive  manner.  Unimportant  matter  is  rejected,  elaboration  avoided 
and  only  the  cream  of  the  science  is  carefully  given. 

TTie  National  Readers  andSpellers,  MonteitKs  Geographies  m!\  Barnes*  History  were  unan- 
tmously  adopted  by  a  convention  of  School  Directors  for  Cumberland  county^  held  in  Carlisle, 
May  2,  1873.  Teachers  and  Directors  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  examine  the 
above  works  before  making  any  adoption.  Liberal  discounts  for  introduction  and 
exchange.     Send  for  catalogue.        Address 

A.  P.  FLINT,  General  Agent 

A,  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  82a  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia.  ^ 


-* 
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OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


^ 


^8W  TBMT'MQQ&S. 


We  Invite  Attention  to  the  Following  Recent  and  Valuable  Additions  to  our  List  cf 

School  Publications  : 

00lt  0f  :  f^tm  in  Mlimetit 


—  ALSO  — 


The  Book  of  Pnobloms  with  Key. 

By  Qoorge  A.  Walton,  Ag^ent  of  Massachusetts   Board  of  Education,  and  Francis  Cogswell, 

Principal  of  Putnam  School,  Camhridge. 


The  above  new  works  are  by  the  well  known  author  of  Walton's  Arithmetical  Tables, 
The  Putnam  Drill  Cards,  etc.,  etc. 

They  embrace  the  essential  features  of  the  above  works,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments especially  in  the  method  of  dictation. 

The  Book  of  Problems  contains  more  than  twenty-thousand  examples  for  practice,  em- 
bracing all  the  applications  of  Arithmetic  usually  found  in  text-books.  It  is  designed 
especially  for  class-drill.  It  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  ordinary  text-book  of  arithmet- 
ical examples.  The  Book  and  Key  are  bound  together  for  the  use  of  teachers.  The 
book  alone  is  for  the  pupiL 

Book  of  Problems,  25  cts.— Book  of  Problems  with  Key,  75  cts. 


€iiMFBM&&'S 


The  style  is  easy  and  agreeable.     It  is  not  a  mere  combination  of  facts,  but  a  carefully 
mritten  narrative  of  leading  events. — Chicago  Schoolmaster, 
The  reader's  interest  is  excited  and  well  maintained  to  the  end. — Massachusetts  Teacher. 
This  history  is  the  best  Grammar  School  history  published  in   our  country.     A  copy 
.  will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 

CAMPBELL'S  GESCHICHTE  DER  VEREINIGTEN  STAATEN. 

This  is  the  above  history  translated  by  the  eminent  scholar,  Gustave  Fischer,  LL.  D. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty-three  cents. 


Worcester's  Pocket  Dictionary. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  compiled  from  the  Quarto  by  L.  J. 
Campbell.  The  work  is  very  complete,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  a  small 
compass.  Besides  the  vocabulary,  it  contains  many  useful  tables,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
pocket  dictionary  in  the  market.  Copies  sent  only  on  receipt  of  the  price,  75  cents,  or 
in  flexible  binding,  85  cents.        Please  address 

Eldredoe  &  Brother. 

No.  17  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 


&< 
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^ir  mal  Schools  and  Seminaries,  is  respectfully  invited  to  an  examination  of  tbe  merits 
^{Uof  the  above  Desk.     We  claim  for  it  a  simplicity  of  construction,  neatness  of  ap- 

^1  pearancc,  a  strength  ajid  durability  in  use,  which  together  form  a  combinatign  of 
advantages  not  found  in  any  other. 

We  have  aimed  to  secure  all  the  latest  improvements  and  adaptations  suggested  by  expM- 
ence,  and  to  avoid  those  unnecessary  complications  which  render  school  furniture  noisy  in 
the  using,  and  liable  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 

Our  Desk  affords  to  the  seated  pupil  a  natural,  easy  and  comfortable  position  with  book 
shelf,  slate  and  atlas  pocket,  ink-well,  pen  and  pencil  groove,  etc.,  arranged  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner. 

We  are  practical  manufacturers,  and  peisonally  attend  to  all  the  details  of  our  businos 
from  the  rough  timber  in  the  log  to  the  setting  up  of  the  finished  furniture  in  the  school-n 

Our  Desks  have  rapidly  achieved  a  wide  reputation  and  an  extensive  sale,  and  we  ban 
the  present  season  greatly  increased  our  facilities  for  their  manufacture. 

We  publish  a  circular  giving  full.description  and  information,  which  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  furnish  on  ^plication. 

HoK.  C.  M.  RDifK,  President  of  the  Board  of  Coiitrollera  of  the  Oty  of  Anentown,  writes  ns  : 

Allkntowh,  Sept.  a8, 1869, 

It  is  gratitjiag  to  our  Board  to  find  the  desks  (480)  which  joa  have  just  pul  in  for  ua  the  sul^ect  of  pn 
era!  &dmirUian.    For  neatness,  simplicity  of  construction  and  comfort  thejr  are  unsorpawed. 

We  beg  leave  to  subjoin  other  brief  extracts  from  btttiness  letters  as  sampies  of  many  received  : 

WAimsKU)',  rruklin  CO.,  Pi..  MarcA  ».  1B7]. 
Wb  UK  much  pleued  mrjlh  jaiu  dalu,  and  our  boud  win 
^TC  you  a  good  CcrtiflcU*  at  tnj  linie,  thouLd  yau  denuDd  It. 

On.  Cam,  VenMngo  to.,  Jidw  ij,  1871. 
Tbv  dctkm  fiimlthed  by  you  for  our  scnooli  hm  gfTm  perfect 
-- ■'' — ■' —      "^-H  sent  IB  LMAlyearKCEA  lobe  peTiect. 

C  L.  FooK,  Sec-y, 


TV  doln  and  ndtutt 
iloT  for  eomfon  and  durability 


HArrimitnis,  Weil  Vi_  Jtmr  ii,  187J. 
'    '        'Lcd  by  you  eT«  ii^e- 


UanuioT  CiTT,  Pa.,  Jba.  to,  iln- 
I  tbink  Toor  dales  an  lh>  ni«l  nibstaallal  oT  any  «  bm 
D  UK,  and  yeu  Buy  refer  lo  na  at  aor  tliu  In  n«iid  to  Mi 
joocl  qmlLty. 

W.  I.  YoDB,  Saey. 

PLinoimt.  Pa.,  J^mt ),  iljj. 


fki  you  fumbhed  tor  cur  ncv  b 
:n  pelfeci  laliibcdoD.  They  ar 
ifan  and  tFTcnsih. 


I 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


SE:isrD  S0.60 


AVD  OXT  ▲  OOPT  OV 


9 


SSIMIS   ti   HitltQitt 


An  exceedingly  nice,  little  volume  designed  for  children  from  nine  to  thirteen  yean  of  age.  It  is  an  INTRODUCTION  to 
the  study  of  Englhh  Grammar. 

It  proceeds  on  the  plan  of  teaching  the  tetence  of  the  English  Language  throv«h  the  ttf^of  it,  rather  than  the  use<^  the 
language  through  the  scttnc*  of  it. 

It  teaches  the  child  proper  forms  of  expression  by  cultivating  his  observation  of  correct  models* 

It  teaches  him  to  write  compositions  by  furnishing  him  with  pleasant  ideas  for  expression,  and  to  this  end,  it  is  handsomely 
Ulustrated  with  TWENTY-EIGHT  LARGE  PICTURES,  which  furnish  the  text  for  the  pupU's  composition,  and  render  thu 
usually  irksome  exercise  so  fascinating  that  children  actually  clamor  for  the  privilege  of  writing. 

It  teaches  the  use  of  Capitals  and  Punctuation,  initiates  the  pupil  into  the  detection  of  errors  in  speech,  trains  him  in  the  more 
practical  parts  of  language,  such  as  writing  letters,  advertisements,  etc.,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  volume  introduces,  by  a  new  plan, 
the  Parts  of  Speech.    PRICE,  60  CENTS. 

TEACHERS,  GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL  AHD  TOU  WILL  HOT  BE  DIBAFPOnTTEB. 


QbUikss, 


NO.  136   STATE   ST.,    CHICAGO. 


ESTELL'S 

PROGRAMME  CLOCK  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

I'his  Clock  IS  a  superior  Eight- Day  time-piece,  put  up  in  a  handsome  rosewood  or  walnut-finished  case. 

Jf  <a  ««s#/y  Mf  f  •  BtrikM  tmy  dsMrsd  pregramm^  of  csMrciMa  in  whith  th*  imtsrvais  €0n9iai  0ffiv€ 
tmltttiits  OT  amniUpitg  0/  Jivt^  thus :  it  can  be  set  to  strike  at  9-00, 9-05, 9*15, 9-30, 9-50,  etc,  or  at  any  other  five  minutes 
during  the  day.    Itgives  a  single,  clear  stroke  like  a  **  call  bell." 

\V  hen  once  arranged  it  needs  no  changing,  except  as  the  order  of  exercises  is  changed,  and  then  the  change  is  easily  auid 
quickly  made. 

The  machinery  is  very  simple  and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 

1  he  movement  of  this  clock  is  superior  in  finish— the  metal  being  extra  heavy  and  the  plates  screwed  together  instead  of 
being  pinned  as  in  the  ordinary  way. 

One  of  these  clocks  vnU  last  as  long  (u  ha\f  a  dozen  of  the  cheap,  common  docks  usually  pur 
choused  for  schools;  and,  what  is  better,  it  will  keep  much  better  time. 


STYLES  AND   PRICESe 

KO.  0.  BSTELL'S  HAHaiHO  PBOaKAMME  BEGtJLATOB.  Height,  98  inches.  Dial,  is  inches.  Very  nice.  Price,  $.5.00. 

HO.  1.  ESTELL'S  PBO0BA1CME  BEOULATOB.  Height,  20  inches.    Dial,  xo  inches  in  diameter.   Walnut  case.   Oil  finish. 

I'rice,  |tU.oo. 
HO.  2.  FOLIBEEI)  BOBEWjOD  FAVtBITE.    Square  top;  plain,  neat  finish;  height,  13  inches;  dial,  5  inches ;  in  every 

respect  a  desirable   and  reliable  dock  for  medium  sized  rooms. 

Price,  /14.00. 


YOU  CANHOT  AFFOBD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  THIS  CLOCK. 


WARRANT.— We  warrant  fully,  everything  claimed  for  it«    SA  TI8FA CTION  GUARANTEED, 


ADDBE88  ALL  OBDEBS  TO 


* 


Badby  Brotben  &  Hft&e, 

136  State  St.,  Chicago. 


^ 


* 


* 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED   BY 


mm,  Ibkmatt,  iajloit  k  |iimpang, 


/3ff  &  140  BRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


»      ♦ 


THE  NEW  GRADED  READERS :  A  new  Series,  fuUj  and  handsonrely  illustrated, 
surpasbing  all  others  in  excellence  ol  mauulacture,  gradation  and  cHeapness,  complete  in  5  books, 
viz: 

FIRST  READER,       •        .        .        .        .        64  pages.    Price  a5  cents. 
bECOND  RKADisiR,      •        •        .        •  124        ••  «•    40    '• 

TmIKD  Ris;ADilRy 160       •'  «<    50    •* 

FOURTH  KKADis^K,      .         ,         .        .  240        •<  •<     70    « 

FIFJLtl  KEADKK,  «...  336        <«  ••  z.ao    «« 

*^  These  ix>oks  should  certainly  be  examined  in  all  cases  where  a  change  of  Readers  is  con- 
templated.    For  this  purpose  we  snail  be  pleased  to  send  a  sample  set  on  receipt  ol  3 1. 50. 

LOOMIS'  FIRST  STEPS  IK  MUSIC,  Book  Four.  (Being  the  completing  book  of 
the  Series.)  It  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  sctiooi  singing- ix>ok,  and  can  be  used  independently  of 
any  series.    Stiff,  ornamental  cover,  216.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  four  numbers,  comprising  LouMis'  FiKST  Stkps,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on 
receipt  ot  75  cents. 

SWINTON'S  WORD  PRIMER.  (Being  the  completing  book  of  the  Word- Book  Series.) 
A  beginner's  book  in  Ural  and  Written  Spelling.     96  pu^^es.    iVice,  20  cents. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  sample  set  of  the  Word-Book  Series,  comprising  the  Word 
Analysis,  Wqrd-BouK  and  Woku-Primer,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introductioa, 
on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

I'ull  announcements  of  the  above,  together  with  many  other  new  and  -recent  pubHcationsy  will  he 
found  in  1  he  £DUCA'iioNAL  Reporter  for  Septetnber,  which  wiU  be  sent  to  teachers  and  educa- 
tionists without  charge, 

STANDARD  TEXT  BOOKS. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

THIS  justly  popular  Series  of  Text  Books  is  noted  lor  its  freshness,  completeness,  admirable 
gradation,  and  the  beauty  and  substantial  nature  of  its  manufacture.  It  comprises  a  full  and 
thorough  course  of  study,  from  the  simplest  Primer  to  the  most  advanced  Mathematical  and 
Scientihc  Work.    Among  which  are : 

Sanders'  Union  Beaderst  WillBon's  Kistortes, 

Tbe  New  Graded  Beaders,  Swinton**  Kistories, 

Swinlon's  Word-book  Seriea,  Fan^nelle's  French  Oonrse, 

Uobinson**  Hathematles,  Woodbury**  German  Course, 

Kerl*s  Grammars,  Wells*  Science, 

Webster*s  Bictionaries,  Kllot  A  8torer*s  (Tbemlstr  j, 

Grajr*s  Botanies,  Dana*s  Geology, 

•pencerlan  Copy-Books,  Silllman*s  Pbys.  and  Clieni. 

•pencerlan  Drawing  Books,  Bryant  dc  Stratton's  Book-Keeping. 

And  many  other  well  known  Works. 

O ' 

f^*  The  Illustrated  Catalogue,  descriptive  of  The  American  Educational  Series  of 
School  and  College  Text  Books,  and  The  Educational  Reporter  for  September,  a  handsome 
publication  full  of  useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

imON.BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.. 

PUBJLISHKRS, 

138  &  140  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


*■ 


^ 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


Music- Page  Supplement. — ^We  are  now  pre- 
paring for  press  an  edition  of  our  Music-Page  Supple- 
ment for  gratuitcns  d.stribution  to  teachers  at  Coun- 
ty Institutes  during  the  Institute  campaign  just 
opened.  Countv  Superintendents  will  please  write 
OS  how  many  they  may  wish,  that  a  copy  may  be 
supplied  to  each  teacher  in  attendance  at  their  Insti- 
tutes ;  and  to  what  places  the  packages  shall  be  sent. 
This  year's  Supplement  will  be  more  inquired  for 
than  even  that  of  last  year,  a  first  edition  of  which, 
comprising  7,000  copies,  was  so  soon  exhausted. 

J.  A.  Bancroft  ft  Co.'s  Favorite  School  Fur- 
niture.— The  unparalleled  popularity  of  the  favorite 
styles  of  school  furniture  of  J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  present  season,  is  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent.    Their  long  experience  as  Pennsylvanians, 
in  supplying  the  wants  of  Pennsylvania  Common 
Schools,  has  given  them  advantages  which  the  edu- 
cational public  have  not  been  slow  to  appreciate. 
Their  sales-room  manufacturing  and  finishing  depart- 
ments, comprised  in  three  separate  and  distinct  build- 
ings, in  I'hiiadefphia,  have  presented  busy  scenes, 
both  day  and  night,  since  the  opening  of  the  summer 
compaign,  and,  notwithstanding  the  violent  and,  to 
a  ereat  extent,  unprincipled  opposition  and  competi- 
tion they  have  met,  the  orders  of  this  finn  have  been 
far  beyond  expectations.     If  a  list  of  those  received 
in  thirty  days  past  were  printed  in  the  usual  type, 
and  ordinary  double  column  style,  it  would  Jill  an 
entire  page  of  this  Joumal,     They  have  not  only 
Elled  orders  during  the  season  where  their  own  fur- 
niture has  been  ordered  successively  year  after  year, 
but  have  furnished  their  improved  styles  where  other 
widely  advertised  desks  have  utterly  failed  to  give 
satisfaction.    It  is  a  pleasant  duty  thus  to  note  the 
satisfactory  results  of  the  efforts  this  house  has  made 
to  render  satisfaction  in  their  own  State.     Four  styles 
of  Common  School  Furniture  from  which  to  select 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  offered  by  any  concern,  and  all 
are  earnestly  advised  to  at  least  thoroughly  examine 
their  claims  and  statements  before  hastily  deciding 
otherwise.    Among  the  very  recent  City  and  Borough 
adoptions,  the  following  are  worthy  of  note : 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Bedford,  Pa.,  Bethlehem,  (South) 
Pa.,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Belvidere, 
N.  J.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Columbia,  Pa.,  Curllsville,  Pa., 
Qarksville,  N.  J.,  Easton,  Pa.,  Germantown,  Pa., 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa. ,  Hamburg,  Pa.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Lock  Haven,  Pa,,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,'Lawrenceville,  Pa., 
Mcrcersburg,  Pa.,  Millville,  N.  J.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  Pottstown,.  Pa  ,  Pittston,  Pa.,  Penns- 
ville,  N.  J.,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  Turbot- 
ville,  Pa.,  Washington,  D.  C,  York,  Pa. 

In  face  of  this  array  those  in  want  of  School  Fur- 
niture are  assured  that  they  cannot,  in  justice  to 
themselves,  do  better  than  to  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

Write  for  a  catalogue  or  sample,  or  visit  J.  A 
Bancroft  &  Co.,  512  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

Special  from  J.  A.  Bancroft  ft  Co. — The  School 
Board  of  Muncy,  Pa.,  have  just  adopted  their  famous 
**  Triumph"  Desk.  The  competition  was  unusually 
strong,  but,  as  in  almost  every  case,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Favorite  was  the  choice. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Bntler,  now  of  Silver  City,  Idaho  Terri- 
tory, wriuag  for  Music-Fage  Supplement^  takes  occasipn  to 
"  oompUment  The  y^umat  on  the  splendid  dress  it  now  wears.*' 


Worcester**  17B»brid|r«tf «— Hon.  Tohn  D.  Phnbrick 
one  of  the  United  States  Commissionen  to  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion, writes  home  that  the  "Medal  of  Merit"  has  been  awarded 
Messrs.  Brewer  &  I'ileston,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  consideration 
of  their  publication  of  Worcester's  Series  of  Dictionaries.  "Bos- 
ton," the  Commissioner  writes,  "  comes  out  of  the  competition 
covered  with  honor;  various  high  honor*  were  reported  by  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  jury,  but  as  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honor 
'  was  voted  unanimously,  all  other  honors,  by  the  rules,  were 
excluded." 

The  Clilldreni's  Friend,  for  August,  says :  "  The 
Pentuylvama  Hchool  ^omm^t,  for  August,  with  its  new  and 
attractive  cover,  b  ceruinly  a  most  excellent  number.  If  this 
be  dry,  technical  reading,  thai  we  confess  to  a  decided  liking  for 
such.  We  speak  from  conviction  when  we  say  that  the  careful 
and  studious  reading  of  such  an  article  as  **  How  I  Made  My 
School  Attractive,'*  would  give  ia  young  ^nd  inexperienced 
teacher  more  available  ideas  than  one  halt  week's  instruction  in 
any  institute  we  have  ever  attended.'  We  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  a  practical  teacher  wrote  that.  There  is  no  wild  theorising, 
nothing  but  a  truthfid  narrative  of  fiscts.  and  we  see  just  what 
practical  good  sense,  combined  with  enthusiasm,  has  dons,  and 
would  do,  for  nuury  of  our  schools,  if  our  teachers  could  only 
have  more  faith  m  themselves,  and  become  thoroughly  Im- 
bued with  a  love  for  their  profession.  Then  there  are  '*  Hints 
on  Composition,"  *'  Culture  in  Taste,"  and  several  other  arti- 
cles of  |[eneral  interes  t.  What  parent,  teacher,  or  friend  of  edu- 
cation in  our  State  can  affoni  to  be  without  The  School 
youmatf* 

The  Katuat  Educational  youmal  for  Stipt.,  1873,  says  of  our 
^ounuU  :  "We  count  this  among  oun  veiy  best  exchanges.  It 
IS  solid,  sensible,  not  given  to  valines  and  dreaming,  but  in  each 
number  gives  the  bread  of  a  better  social  and  political  life  to  the 
teachers  and  parents  of  the  Keystone  State.'*^ 

The  Teacher's  Model  Pocket  Befflster  and 
Smde  B<M»h.— Teachers  can  find  nothing  better  for  keeping 
the  daily  records  of  their  classes  than  this  handy  little  book.  It 
contains  enough  pages,  properiy  ruled,  for  a  year  or  two  of  school 
work,  and  is  substantiaily  oound.  Its  cost  is  but  6«  cents.  Ad- 
dress Eldredge  &  Brother,  No.  17  N.  Seventh  st.,  Philadelphia. 

^*Of  Immense  AdTantMre.*'~Dr.  Jas.  L.  Bryan, 
Examiner  of  Dorchester  county,  Maryland,  wntes  August  35, 
1873  :  "  Our  subscription  to  Tho  ymmal  has  proved  of  im- 
mense advftniage  to  the  teachers.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  order 
100  copies  next  y^ar."  Dr.  Bryan  sent  us  a  handsome  list  of 
subscribers  last  FalL  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  teachers  of 
his  county  think  well  of  The  journal, 

Mr.  If.  D.  Tan  l^ke.  Secretary  Walker  School  Dis- 
trict, J  uniai  a  co..  Pa.  ^ntes,  "Being an  old  teacher,  and  know- 
ing the  advantage  to  Directors  of  subscription  to  The  ybumal, 
I  have  induced  our  Board  to  take  it  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  hope 
they  may  never  drop  it/. 

Mr.  Jno.  J.  l>erraneet  Secretary,  writes  from  Mill 
Creek,  Mercer  co. :  "  After  reading  The  J'ournat  for  a  year  I 
am  sure  that  it  must  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. I  have  laid  the  matter  before  our  Board,  and  have  ob- 
tained consent  to  order  it  to  the  address  of  each  member." 

-^^Wlth  One  Aeeord.**— Ifr.  Jno.  A.  Zuck,  Secretary, 
writes  September  8,  1873 :  "  I  became  interested  in  The  Sckooi 
youmai,  and  laid  the  matter  before  the  Directors  of  Martins- 
Duig  School  District.  With  one  accord  they  say :  '  Subscribe 
for  Five  Copiet.' " 

•«  Malff  Onr  Ordere."--Mr.  H.  W.  K^night,  asent  for 
Excelsior  School  Furniture,  with  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffel- 
finger  of  Philadelphia,  writes  September  13th:  '*I  am  free  to 
confess  that  we  are  inaebted  to  'J  Ac  Joumai  for  half  our  orders 
-«-and  our  advertisement  has  paid  for  itsdf  repeatedly." 

The  Dnneannon  Record  of  September  zxth  sasrs : 
"  The  Fcnnsyivania  Hchoot  Joumai  for  September  is  on 
our  table.  It  contains  a  great  quantity  of  varied  and  Interest- 
ing reading  matter,  principal  among  which  is  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  meeung  of  the  State  Teachen'  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Pittsburgh  during  last  month.  This  excellent 
monthly  magarine  is  the  standard  educational  periodical  of  this 
Sute,  and  should  be  taken  by  every  teacher  and  director,  and. 
in  fact,  by  every  person  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  school 
cause.' 


in  IMC  youi 

the  songs  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  magarine.'  You  have 
made  very  good  selections.  The  Examinatioo  Qnmtionsare  also 
an  improvenient.'' 

Mr.  R«  H.  Tonnir,  Co.  Supt.  Buder  eounty,  writes : 
"  I  have  endeavored  to  extend  the  circulation  of  The  journal 
amqng  the  teachers  of  this^'county  as  much  as  possible,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  as  I  think  every  teacher  should  take  and  read  it." 


^ 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


The  Attention  of  Boards  of  Directors  was 

called  in  the  Sept.  No.  of  The  Journal  to  the  sev- 
eral places  that  had  adopted  the  Excelsior  School 
Desk  during  the  thirty  days  previous  to  its  publica- 
tion. The  manufacturers  of  this  admirable  desk  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  adding  to  the  list  the  following 
additional  prominent  places  in  which  they  have  been 
adopted :  Dover,  Del.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Sunville,  Pa., 
Newville,  Pa.,  Titusville,  Pa.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Birming- 
ham, Mass.,  West  Medway,  Mass.,  Duncannon,  Pa., 
Cheltenham  Academy,  Pa. 

The  intelligence  of  the  gentlemen  ordering  the 
Excelsior  Desk  in  the  above-namfcd  places  cannot  be 
questioned.  They  are  professional  men,  merchants 
and  practical  mechanics,  all  well  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an  article  brought  to 
their  attention  for  adoption  in  the  public  schools. 
The  grand  object  to  be  attained  in  a  School  Desk  is 
to  seat  the  scholar  in  a  comfortable  and  healthy  posi- 
tion.    No  desk  now  before  the  public  gives  as  much 


practical.  They  are  endorsed  in  city,  town  and 
country  alike.  Philadelphia,  in  adopting  them,  is 
followed  by  many  other  places. 

"Brooks'  Mathematics"  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. — The  State  of  Oregon  has  officially  adopted 
for  exclusive  State  use,  through  its  State  Board  and 
County  Superintendents,  as  provided  by  the  Aew  law, 
"Brooks' Normal  Algebra,"  "Brooks'  Normal  Gs- 
ometry  and  Trigonometry "  and  '*  Brooks'  Nonnii 
Mental  Arithmetic."  These  new  works  have  all 
special  and  superior  merits  that  have  won  for  them 
a  large  use  and  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment in  the  Atlantic  States.  Their  advent  to  the 
Pacific  may  well  be  hailed  with  delight  as  a  promise 
of  quickening  interest  and  better  work  in  these  im- 
portant branches  of  study.  The  teachers  of  Oregon 
cannot  fail  to  accomplish  the  very  best  results,  since 
the  school  authorities  have  furnished  them  with  these 
excellent  works  of  the  * 'Normal  EUiucational  Series." 
Every  high  school  in  Pennsylvania,  having  classes 


comfort  to  the  sitter  as  the  Excelsior,  and  for  strength    pursuing  these  studies,  should  be  supplied  with  these 
and  beauty  it  is  unequalled.     The  castings  of  the    live  works. 
Excelsior  Desk  weigh  uniformly  from  five  to  seven 
pounds  heavier  than  other  desks,  thus  making  them 


unusually  firm  when  secured  to  the  floor. 

Boards  of  Directors  contemplating  the  furnishing 
of  new  or  old  houses  with  improved  furniture,  can 
have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  claims  made  for 
this  Desk.  A  sample  will  be  cheerfully  sent  to  any 
Board  ordering  it.  See  advertisement  and  address 
in  the  Journal^  on  the  opposite  page. 

Fewsmith's  Qrammars  are  admitted  in  every 
direction  ^    •      -      •      - 

the  easiest 


**I»I1  Do  My  »uty.»'— Mr.  J.  B.  Iririn,  editor  of 
American  yourttalo/  Edmcaiion^  published  at  St.  Louis,  wiUi 
a  monthly  edition  of  xa,o6b  copies,  writes  September  2d  :  "Caa 
you  send  me  plate  of  the  music  in  August  No.?  I  wish  to  pnbtiib 
It  in  this  yournal,  with  proper  credit.  Glad  to  see  you  ptub 
the  column  along.  '  I'll  do  my  duty.'  "  We  had  extra  plate 
cast  at  once,  and  sent  by  express,  and  no  doubt  this  sbrring 
school  hymn  will  soon  be  heard  in  the  schools  in  ail  directions 
in  Missouri. 

Tlie  liAncasier  Mottoes.— A  lady  writes  September 
i.Sth :  '*My  boys  and  girls  have  decided  to  have  The  LaocaAter 
School  Mottoes.  Please  send  us  a  set.*'  Mr.  R.  P.  Carl, 
teacher  from  Topton,  Pa.,  writes  August  ajth :  **  I  saw  them 
some  time  ago,  and  after  comparing  them  with  other  mottoes. 


♦^  1.^  i-u^  .,;—    1     ..         J  ..u  .        L    »     1      I  some  lime  Jigo,  ana  alter  comparing  uiem  wiui  ocner  moiioes, 

to  be  the  simplest    and  the  most  scholarly,     which  we  have,  I  concluded  to  get  a  set  ut  my  .own  expense, 
t  and   the  most  thorough,  interesting  ana    since  they  are  far  superior  to  any  mottoes  I  have  yet  seen.' 


M^EPEH  & 


The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  recent  pnblications: 

WILLSON»S  PRIMARY  READING  CHARTS,  WILLSON'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  BOOKS 
AND  DRAWING  GUIDE,  LAMSGN'S   PENMANSHIP,  COMPLETE 
IN  THREE   BOOKS,  HARPER'S    ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  SERIES, 

Being  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  acquisition  of  the  English  Language,  consisting  of 

SWINTON'S  FIRST  LESSONS, 

SWINTON'S  PROGRESSIVE  GRAMMAR, 

SWINTON'S  SCHOOL  COMPOSITION, 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER, 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR, 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON  READER, 

CRABBE'S  SYNONYMS, 

I      Our  Illustrated  Descriptive  Text-Book  Catalogue,  containing  a  full  list  of  all  oar  School  and  College 
Text- books,  will  be  sent/r«  on  application  therefor. 
For  examination  and  introduction  terms,  address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

New  YoA 

Or  Geo.  L.  Hollidai?,  Agent  for  Introduction,  etc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^ 
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••LIVE  BOOKS  FOR  LIVE  TEACHERS r 


Thi  FiBvsin.vAHiA  Stabdabd  Snns. 


BROOKS'S  NORMAL  ARITHMBTXCAL  SERIES.    Prices,  .as,  .38,  .501  -95- 
BROOKS'S  NORMAL  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.    Price,  $1.25. 

BROOKS'S  NORMAL  GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY.    Price,  $1.15. 
BROOKS'S  PHILOSOPHY  OP  ARITHMETIC.    (In  prep.) 


The  Most  Successful. 


BY  BIDWARD  BROOElS.  A.  M. 


The  Most  Highly  Recommended^  and 

The  Most  Extensively  Used  Series  in  Fennsyhania. 
They  Contain  the  Best  Methods  of  Analysis  and  Instruction. 

The  Greatest  Variety  and  Largest  Collection  of  Examples. 

The  Most  Philosophical  Development  of  Topics,  and 

The  Finest  Gradation  and  Arrangement  of  Subject-matter, 
They  Excel  in  Scientific  Development. 

They  Excel  in  Practical  Applications,  and 

They  Excel  in  Adaptation  to  Conmion  and  Graded  Schools. 
They  Succeed  in  Stazting  Young  Pupils  Eariy  and  Easily. 

They  Succeed  in  Malung  the  Best  Arithmeticians. 

They  Succeed  in  Giving  Good  Results  Wherever  Used.    They  aze 

RAPIDLY  BECOMING  THE  ADOPTED  WORKS  OP  THE  STATE. 

County  after  county  has  recommended  and  adopted  them  for  uniform  use,  when  a  trial,  in  a  portion  of 

the  districts,  has  satisned  both  teachers  and  directors  diat  their  general  introduction  will  improve  the  sdioob 

of  the  whole  county.    Among  these  counties  are  Cumberland,  (May  2, 1S73);  Qearfield,  (March  18, 1873); 

.Delaware,  Bucks,  Northampton,  Schuylkill,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  Clinton,  Ferry,  Mifflin,  Lancaster,  Blair, 

Somerset,  Bedford,  Fayette,  Indiana,  etc. 

Nearly  every  county  in  the  State  is  gradually  introducing  them«  They  are  aheady  used  in  the  prindpil 
cities  and  towns,  county  institutes  and  county  and  State  normal  schools.  Special  inducements  are  offend 
to  districts,  not  using  them,  to  make  the  chax^.    Send  for  ipecimem^ 


SilUB^S  HOBHAL  SPELLERS. 


li- 


b's 


•49. 


They  teach  Spelling,  Pronunciation,  Syllabication  in  Writing,  Use  of  Words,  Use  of  Caixtals,  etc  No 
arbitrary  marks  reouired.  The  classification  of  the  words  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  words  thensdTCS. 
Teachers  and  Boards  who  think  accurate  pronunciation  not  inferior  to  correct  spelling,  as  «  mark  of  cul- 
ture, should  not  fail  t6  examine  these  beautiful  and  philosophical  Spelling-books.  Used  in  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  Orange,  N.  J.,  Lock  Haven,  Ashland,  etc.,  etc.,  and  adopted  by  Clinton,  Northampton,  Bads, 
Fayette,  Schuylkill,  etc.,  counties.  ^—^^ 

FfWSHmrS  EHGUSH  GfiiUIHABS. 
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itorj,  49  etik      lArc«r«  65  «to. 


Recently  adopted  bv  Cumberland  and  Qearfield  counties,  for  uniform  use ;  Philadelphia,  Lode  Haven, 
Erie  dty,  Altoona,  AUentown,  Norristown,  West  Chester,  Baltimore  city.  State  of  Maryland,  etc,  etc,  and 
rapidly  taking  the  first  rank.  They  are  simple,  yet  scholarly ;  small,  yet  comprehensive ;  attractive,  yet 
thorough ;  and  they  contain  more  important  matter  and  cost  less  than  other  series.  The  Elementary  is  s 
short  complete  course  for  country  schools.  ^ 

Boberts'  Unitdd  States  EistoxT— 76  cents. 

A  clear  and  sucdnct  School  History,  to  the  dose  of  the  late  war. 


PXLTOira  OVTLTNM  MJJPB, 

BOUVJBiea  FAMILIAR  ASTJELOSOKXaL 

HlLLARira  QBOLOQIMSU 

««9.  Copies  sent  ferexMunadoa  or  introductioB,  at  two-tliiids  of  the  above  ftioe.  Illustrated  Cstalogiws  sent  gratis.  Taachai 
and  othexs  invited  to  call  and  to  correspond.    Send  Cmt  prloslist.    Address 


PBTEBBOtra  FAMILIAR  aOlJBITOJB. 
BHEPHBRD'a  OONaTITUTlONAL  TRXT-ROOKR 
FAIRBANB?a  BOOK'KSEPZNQ. 


Or  WM.  8.  8CHOFIELD, 
Supt.  of  Introduction* 


m 


SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO^ 

530  Market  St.,  and  533  Minor  St.,  Phlla. 
>I< 
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PENNSYL  VANIA  SCHO  OL  JO  URNAL.  T 

THE  LATEST— THE  CHEAPEST— THE  BEST. 


JUST  COHPLETBD  AMD  PUBUSH£D. 


OSGOOD'S  American  Readers. 

ELEGAHTLT  ILLUSTRATED. 


THE  onty  series  of  readers  now  published,  or  ever  published  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  picture 
illustrations  are  all,  without  an  exception,  new  designs  emd  original  with  the  series.  In  no  other  way 
can  such  beauty  and  taste  in  cuts,  with  appropriateness  to  the  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress,  be  secured.  This 
important  and  special  feature,  combined  with  the  most  admirable  grade  in  lesson,  new  system  of  reviews, 
unrivaled  elocutionaiv  points  of  excellence,  binding,  etc.,  with  price,  make  this  series,  by  far,  the  most  de- 
sirable offered  the  public. 

Thousands  of  Educators  already  testify  to  their  decided  superiority  over  all  works  of  similar  name  now 
in  u&e. 


Osgood's  ZztA&^  per  set, $4  75 

Osgood's  American  Primary   Speller,  Illustrated,.,,^ 20 

Osgood's  American  Advanced  Speller,  Illustrated, 40 

Osgood's  American  Primer,  Illustrated, do 

Osgood's  American  First  Reader,  Illustrated 30 

Osgood's  American  Second  "R^zAzr y  Illustrated, 50 

Osgood's  American  Third  Reader,  Illustrated, 70 

Osgood's  American  Fourth  Reader,  Illustrated, 90 

Osgood's  ikmerican  Fifth  Reader,  Illustrated, x  25 

Osgood's  American  Sixth  Reader^  Illustrated. x^50 

BURTT^S  6RAMMARS. 

Comlnning  all  the  late  and  tried  improvements,  are  universally  pronounced,  when  on  trial  in  the  school 
room,  to  be  the  very  best, 

Burtt's  Primary  Grammar $    50 

Burtt's  Elements  of  Grammar ~      70 

Burtt's  Practical   Grammar x  00 


DEAVS  ARITHMETICS. 

These  excel  all  others  injpreparing  the  learner,  by  rule,  problem  and  solution,  for  the  practical,  every-day 
needs  of  actual  business.    'Aey  are  uniform  in  grade,  wkll  bound  and  chrap. 

Dean's  Primaxy  Arithmetic 25 

Dean's  Blementary  Arithmetic 50 

Dean's  Intellectual  Arithmetic ~  45 

Dean's  Intermediate.  Arithmetic 80 

Dean*s  High  School  Arithmetic.  (In  press) « 

PBHHAHSHIP. 

Cowley's  Gopy-Books.     Revised  System,  each «  15 

Cowley's  Charts,  each —  15 


Specimen  copies  of  any  of  above  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introduction,  and  supplies  for  intro- 
duction furnished  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Correspondence  of  Teachers,  Directors,  and  all  desiring  the 
benefits  of  our  loir  introduction  prices,  cordially  invited. 

Osgood's  Progressive  Readers  and  Spellers  we  continue  to  publish. 

A.  H.  ENGLISH  ft  CO., 
I                                                           -98  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  Pa» 
* ©. 


m 


TWENTY-SEVEN  new,  short  Dialogues  and  Pla^  adapted  to  School  and  Home  Ex- 
hibitions. Handsomely  illustrated,  and  containing  plain  and  full  directions  relating 
to  costume,  properties  and  stage  "  business,"  in  connection  with  particular  Dialogues  and 
Dramas.     Sent  Post-paid,  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  |i.a5- 

ALSO.- 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR:    A  concise  and  systematic  arrangement  of 

theUwiof  the  LitdD  tongue,  prepand  vilb  ipedml  refcRnca  todui  use  Id  tdkooli  uid  collcfH.    176  pp,  laoiQ.,  lulf 
lEul.     Price,  (1,50.    Simple  copiei  toTeefhen  ud  lupoid  fbr  Ent  intnduniDn,  fi.«T. 


GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS.    By  Alex.  M.  Gow,  A.  M.,  Sup'/  Puilu 

Sckaali.Svaiuvilli,  I»d.    A  i7«eaiilc  teit-buak  da  UotbI  mud  Sodil  I^w,  idipud  to  Ibe  UK  of  tdnoli  uJ  bmiUa. 
lino,  doth.    Prici,  fuj.    Sunpl*  copict  to  Tuchoi,  isA  nippUei  lot  lotroducUon,  &4  centi. 


LATE  PUBUCATIOHS. 


BFOTn*a  FhyslologT  and  Hygiene.  Flftj 
Lessons.  338  pp.,  illuiCraled,  ti.50.  Sample  copy, 
and  supplies  for  intioductioa,  tl.oo. 

VeuBble's  TTnited  States  History.  aSo 
pp.,  illustrated,  (l.aj.  Sample  copj,  and  supplies 
for  introduction,  84  cents. 
Tbalhelmer'B  Moniul  of Anolent  History 
S"".!  37S  pp.,  illostiued.  (3.50.  Sample  copy  to 
Teachers,  by  mail,  ta.oo;  bf  cipreu,  ti.67 ;  quanti- 
ties for  introduction,  f  I.67. 
Boleotlo  Primary  Oopy-Book.  Desirned  to  be 
written  with  lead-pencil  during  the  tecond  year  of 
school  life.  Price,  12  cents.  Sample  copy,  and 
supplies  for  introduction,  S  cenli. 


TEACHERS'  MANUALS. 

SBfTF08T-FiJD.BT  KlIL,  OT  BBOEIFT  OF  FEIOB  ■ 
wmiams'  Paraer'i  Uanaol-  Examples  for 

Parsing,  io  erery   variety  of  English 


Hankie's  Teat  Spelling-book.  Foradvuced 
classes.  Over  5,000  difficult  words.  Price,  40  cxntt. 
Sample  copy  to  Teachers,  and  supplies  for  first  intro- 
ductiOQ,  37  cents. 

The  Sxeminer ;  or  Te«oher*a  AitL  By 
A1.EXANDBK  DunCAN,  A.  M.  Designed  to  asnK 
candidates  for  Teachers'  CeitiEcates  to  preput  for 
examination.  Embraces,  in  conci&e  form  and  syste- 
matically arranged,  questions  upon  Orthtgrapkj, 
Reading,  Grammar,  ArithmOU,  Geiign^hy,  (MUal 
Slain  Hulory,  Thtary  and  Practkt  ef  Ttackinf, 
Pkyiiolagy  and  Algtbra, 

No  imi 'aha  mailtn  tkit  XBvrk  nred  havtanj  fian 
if  failure  te  aulain  vniA  ereJU  OBJ'  fair  and  proper 
txamhutian.      Price,  50  cents. 

Hand-book  of  Eoleotio  Panmenablp- 
General  directions  to  teachers  on  the  preparation  and 
conducting  of  writing -classes ;  a  complete  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  letteia,  and  of  movement ; 
chaptenon  "Sliading,""  Spacing,"  "Form,""  Writ- 
ing in  Ungraded  Schoob,"  "  When  to  Wnte," 
"  Awakening  Interest,"  and  "  The  Neglected  Art." 
Price,  60  cents. 


For  CompUU  Dtscrip^t  Circulars  of  the  above  and  other  new  School-Bookt , 
address, 

■WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
PublUtlers  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK. 
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THE 


MIW  MODEL  ^MOOL  DISK 

MADZ  BY  THK 


EAST  LEWISBTIBG,  PEHHA. 


PATEHTED  BY  J.  D.  DIFFEHDERPgR,  MARCH  8, 1S70,  AND  AUG.  6, 1872. 


QRAHUAR.  SBCOHDART. 


(I^L  H  E  attention  of  School  Boards,  Principals  of  Academies,  Officers  of  Colleges;  Nor- 
•^ir  mal  Schools  and  SemiDaries,  is  respectfully  invited  to  an  examination  of  the  merits 
'\JL'of  the  abore  Desk.  We  claim  for  it  a  simplicity  of  construction,  neatness  of  ap- 
'!  pearance,  a  strength  and  durability  in  use,  which  together  form  a  combination  of 
advantages  not  found  in  any  other. 

We  have  aimed  to  secure  all  thelatest  improvements  and  adaptations  suggested  byezperi* 
ence,  and  to  avoid  those  unnecessary  complications  which  render  school  furniture  noisy  in 
the  using,  and  liable  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 

Our  Desk  affords  to  the  seated  pupil  a  natural,  easy  and  comfortable  position  with  book 
shelf,  slate  and  atlas  pocket,  ink-well,  pen  and  pencilgroove,  etc.,  arranged  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner. 

We  are  practical  manufacture  is,  and  personalty  attend  to  all  the  details  of  our  business 
from  the  rough  timber  in  the  tog  to  the  setting  up  of  the  finished  furniture  in  the  school-room. 

Our  Desks  have  rapidly  achieved  a  wide  reputation  and  an  extensive  sale,  and  we  liare 
the  present  season  greatly  increased  our  facilities  for  their  manufacture. 

We  publish  a  circular  giving  full  description  and  information,  which  we  shall  l)e  pleased 
to  furnish  on  application. 

Hon.  C  H.  Rmnc,  President  of  the  Board  of  Controltert  of  the  City  of  Allentown,  writei  tu  : 

Allkntown,  SepL  28,  1869. 

It  ii  groti^Qg  Co  onr  Board  to  find  Ibe  desks  (480)  irbicli  yon  have  jiut  put  in  for  us  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral admiratioii.    For  notness,  limplicit;  oC  constmclioa  and  comfort  they  are  nninrpasied. 

We  b^  leare  to  inbjoia  other  brief  extract)  from  bosineu  letten  ai  uinpln  of  many  received ; 


WjtTins»K)',  Fiu1d[D  CO..  Pl.  Marck  xa.  1873. 
We  US  much  plcued  iridi  yiHi'  doki,  utd  our  boud  win 

I  think  Toar  dob  art  ibc  moil  wbiuiuld  of  u?  n  han 
to  lue,  ud  jrou  suy  ider  lo  oil  u  uif  time  In  regard  to  Ibdt 

On.  Cianc,  Venufa  cs.,  ymt  i],  1871. 

-..^  r^^sr^^^^^^,^ 

PLTHatmi,  Pa.,  Jbug,  ,175. 

Our  Boud  wuthtih-achootdeiki  for  leTcralroomi.   PleaH 

gin m prices.     The  daki  you  hiralilusd  fcrriiur new bolldli^i 

ilu  In  eoBlbn  uid  durmbillty  u>  any  we  hive  ncr  hud  In  uk. 
HaMT  WiuOH,  Pnat.  BiHrd  of  EduciiloB. 

r.                         

Faiunt  Tinu™,  PnaLof  3.  Baud. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 


OP 


Eaton  and  Bradbury's  Mathematical  Series. 

w 

BBADBURT'S  SLEHENTABY  GEOHETRT.    116  pp.  Prioe,  ILOO. 


BBAOBOBrS  KLIIINTART  l^eOMETBT.  witi.  u\m  m  pp.  Pnee.  mi 

THE  TWO  BOOKS  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  tl.SO. 


popular  as  text  books,  though  they  have  been  published  but  a  few  months. 

They  answer  more  nearly  than  any  others  in  these  branches,  the  growing  demand  for  brief  and  coodse 
books  suited  to  the  present  grade  of  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

They  contain  enough  to  prepare  for  college,  and  to  lead  to  the  higher  mathematics,  and  the  practical 
questions  at  the  close  of  the  different  books,  and  exercises  for  original  demonstration,  are  features  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

They  have  already  been  introduced  in  a  large  number  of  the  best  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  coantzy 

From  Prof.  Francis  Bowen,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge :  "  Your  Elementary  Geometry  is  far  the  bet 
introduction  to  the  study  which  I  have  yet  seen.  *  *  '*  Your  work  ought  to  be  made  the  only  text-book 
on  the  subject  for  use  in  our  Academies  and  High  schools." 

Special  attention  is  invited  to 

Bradburys  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra, 

m.o.      aOO  3E*»y«     Z>arioey   #X.aa. 


Designed  for  beginnera  and  yet  sufficiently  full  for  the  preparation  of  students  for  college  and  for  positioni 
as  teachers.  It  is  endorsed  by  Profs.  Bowen  and  Pierce,  of  Harvard  University,  Prof,  Newton,  of  Yale, 
Prof.  Quimby,  of  Darmouth,  and  other  College  Professors,  as  a  preparatory  book  for  college,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  recommendations  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  of  High  Schools  and  Academies;  has 
been  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  cities  and  towns  as  well  as  private  schools  and  academies. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

By  Wm.  Smellie  and  Dr.  John  Ware.    Illustrated.    456  pages.    Price,  I2.00. 

Prepared  with  special  care  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  suitable  and 

attractive  Text- Book. 

It  is  firmly  established  in  the  confidence  of  educators,  and  is  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  It  is 
used  in  a  large  number  of  the  best  Academies  and  High  Schools  in  the  country. 

School  officers  contemplating  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Natural  History,  or  feeling  the  desirableaess 
of  a  change  from  the  text-book  now  in  use,  will  do  well  to  examine  this  work. 

Specimen  Pages  sent  Free  on  Application. 

T.  B.  &  Co.  publish  Eaton's  Series  of  Arithmetics  used  with  unexampled  success  in  the  best  schools 
and  academies.  They  are  so  graded,  that  a  series  of  them  selected  to  meet  particular  school  reqairemeots 
will  make  a  complete  course  of  itself. 

Specimen  copies  of  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  half-price. 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  our  full  list  of  school  publications  sent  on  application. 

Thompson,  brown  &  co., 

I  Late  Thompson,  Bigelow  &  Brown,  Boston,  Mass.    . 
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We  Im^  Attention  to  tht  ^ailiming  RtcetU  and  Vabtabk  Additiom  to  our  List  ^ 
Sfkoel  Publications : 

mini  ^\Mtm  in  Mlinictic. 

The  Book  of  Problems  with  Key. 

Bj  Oso^a  A.  Walton,  Agent  of  MaasachuBetU   Board  of  Education,  and  Franola  Cogswell, 
Principal  of  Putnam  School,  Cambridge. 

The  above  new  vorks  are  by  the  well  known  author  of  Walton's  Arithmetical  Tables, 
The  Putnam  Drill  Cards,  etc.,  etc. 

They  embrace  the  essential  features  of  the  above  works,  with  additions  and  improve- 
nents  especially  in  the  method  of  dictation. 

The  Book  of  Problems  contains  more  than  twenty-thousand  examples  for  practice,  em- 
bracing all  the  applications  of  Arithmetic  usually  found  in  text-books.  It  is  designed 
especially  for  class-drill.  It  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  ordinary  text-book  of  arithmet- 
ical examples.  The  Book  and  Key  are  bound  together  for  the  use  of  teachers.  The 
book  alone  is  for  the  pupil. 

Book  of  Problems,  35  cts.— Book  of  Problems  with  Key,  75  cts. 

nimi$t  fcW  jistorgnf  ||nit^H  MMt§. 

The  style  is  easy  and  agreeable.  It  is  not  a  mere  combination  of  iacts,  but  a  caiefully 
written  narrative  of  leading  events. — Chicago  Schoolmaster. 

The  reader's  interest  is  excited  and  well  mainUined  to  the  end. — Massachusetts  Teacher. 

This  history  is  the  best  Grammar  School  history  published  in  our  country.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 

CAMPBELL'S  GESCHICHTE  DER  VEREIKIGTER  STAATEN. 
This  is  the  above  history  translatedby  the  eminent  scholar,  Gustave  Fischer,  LL.  D, 
A  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty-three  cents. 


Worcester's  Pocket  Dictionary. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  compiled  from  the  Quarto  by  L.  J. 
Campbell.  The  work  is  very  complete,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  a  small 
compass.  Besides  the  vocabulary,  it  contains  many  useful  tables,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
jpocket  dictionary  in  the  market.  Copies  sent  only  on  receipt  of  the  price,  75  cents,  or 
in  flexible  binding,  85  cents.        Please  address 

El^DREDOE  &  BnOTHEiR, 

No.  17  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

*—  — * 
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Stti9ffsasT  *ff9  Cma^ipssT. 

m&  ;|jn|r0MH  l/rntljmalian  fanol  jj«sk. 

Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 


It  Ii  the  moBt  coaventent 
d«ski  (1)  Th«re  are  fewer  ob- 
stacles to  the  broom  utdscrub- 
bing-brnsh  than  any  other  deik 
presents,  (z)  Itdo«s  not  need  i 
to  be  fastened  to  the  floor-^ 
the  onlf  desk  in  existence  tluU 
does  aot.     {3}  It  is  perfect  in 


This  excellent  deak.extn- 
tensively  used  in  eveiy  Wesleri 
and  South-westcnt  State,  i) 
now  being  inlrodnced  tnlo 
Fennsylvuiia. 

First  pTcmism  aimdedtoil 
'at  the  State  Fair  at  Harmbnig, 
lS6g,    and   at  the   ' 


le  of  iogteu  and  csrcis.  County  Fair,  iSSg, 

Host  Convement  and  Host  BuraUe. 

That  it  is  tue  strongest  and  moat  durable  desk,  time  and  long  use  hare  indispulabl/  proven.  When  ^nfl 
equal  advaatages  of  lumber  and  workmanship,  there  is  no  desk  with  iron  castings  as  supports  that  can  beat 
comparison  with  it  in  this  respect.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  cheapeat  good  desk.  (1)  There  are  no  inn 
castings  about  itto  increase  the  cost  (a)  It  does  not  become  "  rickety  "  and  retjuire  to  lie  replacedby 
newoteainafew  jean,  asmany  desks  now  in  use  da.  (3)  Its  first  cost  is  less.  It  is  always  made  in  a  neil, 
substantial  manner,  of  the  best  teaicaed  Cherry,  Ash  or  Oak,  and  furnished  with  ink  wells  and  coreis,  at 
the  following 

PRICES: 

No.  1, 46 in.  long,  top  17  In.  wide,  $575!  No.  3, 39  in.  long,  top  14 in.  wide,  $5  3{ 
No.  1,43  in.long.toj)  i6in.wide,    550!  No.  4, 36 in.  long,  top  12 in.  wide,  500 

Desks  made  of  poplar  at  Mill  bwer  prices.  Also  desks  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  without 
lids,  and  of  styles  and  prices  to  suit  eveir  cUn  of  school.  Backs  open  or  closed  as  may  be  desired.  To 
prove  the  Rankin  desk  the  cbei^iei^  these  jnicos  need  only  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  any  good  desk 
in  the  maiket. 

cr*-^  No  Castings— No  ShaMng.^-'-o 

Tbe  Rankin  Desk  b  very  popular  In  Ohio.  Hon.  E.  B.  White,  Editor  of  the  Natiitiuii  Tiaehrr,  and  Ei- 
Commissioner  of  Schools,  says  of  it  i 

■  IIlsjiMf,  cluaf.ilHraiUmllAetMormirml.miliAm  which  wOl  eDBUuad  llta  ill.    A  chupichsol  dak  wUil  ^dl  snxnt* 
the  luulvhUr  uid  [qcoaveDlant  dealn  now  fouod  La  duiT  of  our  ■chooJ-tiauKa  vElL  prove  ft  greal  bl«liiu. 
have  nalangcruy  excuHtbt  fiiUngaarcoiiiiBTKbiiottuuK*  wilh  duauy,  uuiEliily  box-dcski."     Bin^l 
uriT  every  Nonhern  uul  Weitein  Sut*  might  tH  glveB,  if  lIMire  penailled.      Though   but   luely  pRSOUea  pDHlOT  la  m- 
■ylvanJA,  Buny  thouuada  an  alnady  la  as*,  glTins  entire  vtit&ctlon  wbere«er  introduced. 

i;al.  Gio.  F.  McFAaLAiO— Oiw  Jifj-— Whea  conpletiiis  theichool  building  1;ilely  eredsd  al  a  CSU  of  nearij  l&une,  is  Aa 
dty.  il  wu  a  nutlet  ofeamot  lanaligiUloo  with  na  ai  u  s-tdf  dbti  ahould  In  used  In  furaiihing  our  roomi.  We  hud  tried  otkir 
A<^\a,  Weeiumined  the  gnat  variety  of  stytea  Buboiltted  to  in^  uid  AnaJly  chne  the  dak  you  pTopcaed.  It  has  aovbecau 
use  iawttdiooli  fonoms  time  and  m  ban  Mboiluloa  is  eunelly  reconnnending  in  luperiority.  As  bi  dunbaiiT,  I»- 
OBsxai  neaineu.  it  It  eTeryttiini  thai  Could  be  diBind.    It  hu  gives  aerTect  utlibctiQii  lodincton.  tcadieti  and  (chiiiii 

WALLACK  DEWITT,  SurrMfy.  DANIEI.  B.  BOAS,  Pniidrol. 

In  pidnt  nfecoaamy,  bnlh  ■>  v>  onglmd  ooal,  and  as  nganli  theipaca  osiiiried,  they  han  no  equal.  Ttiey  combine  imrtiHStf, 
iua/nttt,etmfirrl,zoam\toaiatw6aiiag  utd  deeaina  nbout  them,  and  iniittingand  in  rifling  fram  then.  iDfediw  iriih»au 
■  fn^sAfK  at  uaclly  adapts  them  to  dwTvylngilie  of  pupila.  C  W.  DEANS, /MvtM 

^  HANVFACTURSD  AND  ^UKlflSHSD  AT  SHORT  IfOTICS  %^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLAND, 

HARRISBXJRG,  PENNA. 

(TACTORY— SCnXY  AND  SECOND  STREETS— C.  R.  SCKAEFFER,  Superintendent.] 
rDTnbhnL  nUo,  by  the  fcllowlni  Oeaenl  Aganti,  to  wtiom  orden  can  be  sddrnKd  :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  ft  CO.,  Beoladx 
iindSutlaKnrNf>.i$)UbeTty  •met.Pittibiitgh:  STRICKLAND  ft  BRO.,  Wholeule  end  Retnil  Dcdeti m  Sckul,  Ulnl- 
1  end  Blank  Booki,  SlalloiMty,  Me.,  No.  )u  Penn  imel,  Reeding.  Fe. 

TFot  desks  and  further  information  address  either  of  the  aliove.      Should  you  order  desk*,  send  li. 

formation  on  the  following  points:  lit.  Siieand  diagram  of  the  room  or  rooms  to  lie  furnished,  id.  Naober 
andagcof  thepufnls  tobeaeated.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  fumilure,  such  as  pillais,  stons,  etc 

^ $ 
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Yv^EST   CHESTER 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


FIRST    DISTRICT. 


The  next  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence 

SEPTEMBER  Ist,   1873, 

and  continue  twenty-six  (26)  weeks. 

The  building  is  complete  in  all  respects,  and  the  location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
healthfulness. 

West  Chester  has  long  been  noted  for  i's  GOOD  SCHOOLS,  and  every  effort  will 
made  to  maintain  its  enviable  reputation. 

Total  expenses,  Jlijo  for  long  session;  ^210  per  year.     Usual  deductions  to 


teachers. 

For  Catalogue  and  particulars,  address 

GEO.  L.  MARIS,  A.  M., 

West  Chester,  Pa.  PRINCIPAL. 

NEW  AITS  VALU^LE  TEZT-BOOZS. 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

OHB  TOI..  Sto.,  prick,  %%A9^ 

This  new  work  is  pre-eminently  superior  to  any  preceding  publication  of  the  kind." 
Chicago  Evening  JaumaL  

wira  A 

CONCORDANCE   AND    CLASSIFIED    INDEX 

BY  CHARLES  W.  STEARNS,  M.  D.     ONE  VOL.  lamo.,  PRICE,  |i.oa 

"  I  deem  your  edition  the  best  I  have  ever  seen." 

Prof.  J.  H.  GiLMORS^  University  of  Rochester. 


»  < 


AN  AITALTTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  FRENCH  GRAlfHARp 

BY  J.  G.  KEETLES.     ONE  VOL.  i2mo.,  PRICE,  ^2.00. 

Copies  of  the  above  works  for  examination  may  be  had  of  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of 
one-half  the  retail  price.     Correspondence  solicited. 

MASON,  BAKER  &  PRATT,  Publishers,  New  York. 

1^ )^ 


» 


-»1 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


LEADING  SEBIES. 


Hi  NATIONAL  AID  HmSFINSIirT 


Are  to-day,  in  the  face  of  the  most  vigorous  opposition,  winning  a  degree  of  popularity 
entirely  unprecedented  and  unrivalled.    They  are  more  largely  used  in 


^tje  Ip^pbne 


than  any  other  competing  series^  which  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  evidence  of  their  merit.  Tfuy 
excel  all  others  in  regular  gradation  of  exercises^  frequency  of  phonetic  drills  value  cf  elocu- 
tionary instruction^  Superiority  of  Selections,  Style,  Durability  of  Binding,  and  in  fact, 
in  all  that  tends  to  make  a  SERIES  THE  BEST. 


BARNES'S  BRIEF  HISTORY. 

Although  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  has  been  more  rapidly  introduced  and  gives 
better  satisfaction  than  any  other  history  ever  published. 


i 


MONTEITH'S  AND  MIALLVS  GEOGRAPHIES, 

COMPLETE  IN  THREE  BOOKS. 

They  are  carefully  graded  and  always  up  to  the  times.  They  teach  the  science  in  a 
pure^  simple  and  exhaustive  manner.  Unimportant  matter  is  rejected,  elaboration  avoided 
and  only  the  cream  oi  the  science  is  carefully  given. 

The  National  Readers  andSpellers,  MonteitKs  Geo^aphies  and  Barnes*  History  were  unan- 
imously adopted  by  a  convention  of  School  Directors  for  Cumberland  county,  held  in  Carlisle, 
May  2,  1873.  Teachers  and  Directors  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  examine  the 
above  works  before  making  any  adoption.  Liberal  discounts  for  introduction  and 
exchange.     Send  for  catalogue.        Address 

A.  P.  FLINT,  General  Agent. 

A.  S.  BARNES  4  CO.,  82a  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


2,500.]  TWENTY-FIVE  HUHDRED  SETS  THUS  FAR  PRINTED.  [2,500. 


m 


no.,  but,  in  one  townabip  vlalted,  nothlxig  but  dirt  and  clialk-uutfkB  were  tottnd  upon  lae  ouiny  wauii.  . 


a  Laicastib  School  MoTTOis.:  , 


TittiukTX  cAMon,  txu  mosuks,  tmutxmo  on  both  bxsss. 


Best  Tinted  6-l*ly  Card.    €olor»»  Balmon  and  Or«eu,    Besft  Book.  IbIk  tJ»ed. 

Blaek  Type*  Bold  and  AtAraeiive.    Bead  wlUi  Base  acroas  a  Ijarge  Scliool-Boom. 

^Appropriate  lor  Kanday-Helioolii  as  well  as  Bay  Mcliools. 


fli^H  IS  SE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  As  a  mere  attractive  feature  ol  the  Sohool- 
ILRoom,  they  are  worth  the  price  at  which  they  are  advertised ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
^  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  They  are  on  the  finest  extra-calendered  o-ply  »'llaUroad 
(not  Ch&a)  board,  the  best  ot  its  khid  raauuiaciured.  The  only  colors  used  are  Salmon  and  *f f««JJ^— n^ir  or 
each  set  beinff  Salmon  and  the  remaining  half  Green— these  coioi-s  conti-asting  agreeably  with  the  deep  blaci 
or  the  Mottoes.  They  are  prlntetl  ON  i»OTH  siDES— thus  making  one  set  equivalent  to  two— so  that  they 
may  be  turned,  as  desired,  to  alTord  variety  on  the  walhj  of  the  bchool-Koom,  or  to  Impress  more  deeply  some 
lesson  in  morals  or  conduct.  They  are  of  such  size  (8x14  inches),  as  to  look  wed  when  hung,  and  at  Uie  same 
time  not  too  larg6  for  convenience  in  mailing.  Ji^sent  post  paid,  securely  enveloped,  on  receipt  ot  91.X0, 
or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desii-ed  by  the  Bchool  olllcers  of  a  district,  at  ijx.oo  per  set.   —  .  _ 

f  HUITY  HOTTOES  AND  TH£  LOBD'S  PBAYEB. 


V.  '      V   -      s   ' 


fif  HOU  QOD  8EE8T  ME.  Rbvbrsb:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please,  a.— Never  Forget  that  Qod  is  Ruling.  Rb- 
^vbrsb:  **  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All."  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another. 
Ri^vbksb:  Always  be  '*On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.— The  Golaen  Rule  :  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have 
Others  do  unto  Vou.    Rbvsksb:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  it.    5.— The  School  Tax  is  The  Best  Tax.    Kbvbrsb: 

Lost  Time  is  Never  Found  Again.    6 The  Three  Selves  :    Is  It  True  ?    Is  It  Just  ?    Is  It  Kind  ?    Kbvbrsb  :  I'll 

Try  may  succeed :  I  Can't  must  fail.  **  W  e  may  reach  the  House  of  Never— Through  the  Street  of  By-and-by." 
7.— Speak  the  Iruth.  No  Lie  Thrives.  Kbvbbsb :  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time,  and  that  Well.  S.—Do  Right.  Have 
Faith  in  God.  Kbvbrsb:  Thoroughness  First,  Then  Progress,  g.— Boys i  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and 
don't  make  any  fuss  about  it.—V AarU*  Vuketui^  Upteck.  Kbvbrsb:  **  Let  no  one  consider  the  day  as  ended  until 
the  duties  it  brings  have  been  discharged."  10.— Qod  Bless  Our  School.  Rbvbbbb:  A  Silent  Worker  is  better 
than  a  Noisy  Talker,  zx.— No  badlhoughts.  Be  Sell-Reliant.  Kbvbrsb:  Lost  I  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each 
Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds  I  za.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  Rbvbrsb:  Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking, 
Swearing.    Boys,  They  Cost  too  Much  I    [Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.] 

«•  Tiiese  Mottoes  are  a  Qrand  Hit— Needed  Everywhere— Will  sell  wherever  Seen." 

OOUNTY  SUPMINTtnOCOIiTS  RtOQimCNd  TNftn. 

Teachers  pronounce  them  the  Best  and  Cheapest  set  of  Mottoes  published. 

ROM  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS.—"  Every  one  knows  how  aflimiUar  maxim  or  precept  of  cbildhood  may  be  strengtb- 
ened  wlib  yean  until  it  becomtu  a  rule  of  action,  an  element  of  character  through  aiter-lhe.  Thette  mottoes  kept  belore  the 
eye  of  the  child  would  oondnually  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposee,  and  point  the  way  to  a  belter  liie.  They 
are  printed  on  hea>n^  and  hnely-colored  card-board,  8x14  Inches  In  tdze,  in  prominent  and  tastefUIly-arranged  letteiM. 
BesideH  their  moral  Uifluence  upon  the  pupUs,  they  would  be  ornamental  In  aity  achooi-room."— "  The  Mottoes  are  excel- 
..^,  and  would  be  ornamental  and  UHehil  lu  every  school-room.  A  set  conslsis  of  twelve  heavy,  tinted  cards,  printed  on  both 
■i<l«s."— "  Thwe  Mottoes  are  printed  on  large  type.  They  are  all  good,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  Lndueiice  is  felt  in  the 
sdiool-TOom."— 'VMuch  good  may  be  done,  and  lasting  Impressions  made  by  hanging  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the 
school-room.  We  know  of  none  better  or  cheaper  tuau  The  Lancaster  Mottoes."—"  They  are  upon  heavy  tf-ply.card-board, 
orinted  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  across  a  large  school-room." 

FKOM  HUPEKUITKNDKNTiS  AND  TdACUKRS.— **  1  like  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  Mottoes,  and  would  be  glad 
to  know  that  they  were  in  every  school-room.  They  are  valuable  decorations,  ft>r  they  not  only  ornament  a  room,  but,  In  the 
hands  of  a  live  teaclier,  many  lessons  in  morals  may  be  taughu  I  have  always  found  them  of  good  service  to  me  in  stimu- 
lating my  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge  and  love  virtue.  Try  them,  Itaehers  oj  American  Youth.*'—"  I  take  pleasure  in  reoom- 
m^nalng  to  teachers  Tne  Lancaster  school  Mottoes.  They  undoudtedly  have  a  benehclal  influence  on  the  young  mind,  and 
everv  school  should  have  its  set,  it  being  as  much  tlie  instructor's  duty  to  teach  taste  and  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar. 
Most  of  our  schools  already  have  them."—"  In  one  orour  scnool-rooms  yesterday  1  saw  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  think  they  should  be  in  every  schooL"— "  Tney  contain  so  much  in  little,  so  well  expressed 
and  exlilblted,  that  1  wish  every  teacher  in  the  county  would  buy  and  use  a  IVill  set  01  them."—"  1  was  so  delighted  wliu  them 
that  I  at  once  placed  them  in  our  t^unday-school  room.  They  are  astonishingly  low  in  price,  attractive  in  appearance,  and 
appropriate  in  sentimenL  They  should  be  00  the  walls  of  every  school-room  in  the  land— need  only  to  be  seen  10  secure  intro- 
duction."-" We  would  not  be  without  them  ibr  three  times  their  cost— are  delighted  with  them,  and  wish  that  we  could  pei^ 
Buade  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  get  them.'—*'  x  hnd  these  Mottoes  in  the  school-room  an  Incentive  to  etfbru"— "  Please 
lorward,  by  express,  nine  sets  101-  the  schools  of  our  district.  We  regard  them  as  among  the  necessary  school  supplies."—"  My 
boys  and  girls  nave  contributed  their  dollar  ibr  these  Mottoes  tor  onr  school-room,    bieiid  addfttoiiai  aeis."— "  They  have  been 


toea.  They  are  the  most  appropriate  1  have  seen,  and  I  want  iliem  for  my  school."—"  Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the 
boys  and  girls  that  we  send  lor  The  Lisncaster  Mottoes  to  make  our  school-room  look  more  like  '  living,'  as  one  of  the  scholars 
expressed  IL  Ifinclused  llnd  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have  soon,  as  the  young  folks  are  impatient  to  see  them." 
—"Please  hnd  enclosed  amount  for  set  of  Lancaster  sjchool  Mottoes  trom  a  teacher  who  introduces  them  into  every  school 
where  opportunity  otters."—"  Our  schools  here  are  graded.  Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  their  rooms.  One 
of  them  uus  The  Lancaster  Mottoes,  another  a  dlllferent  set.  I  very  much  prei^r  'The  Lancaster.' "— "  My  boys  are  looking  lor 
them.  They  order  them  of  their  own  aooord."— "  My  pupils  contribute  tne  money  to  pay  lor  the  set  nerem  ordered.  Last 
year  I  was  teaching  in  an  adioining  county,  and  fhmished  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.  My  pupils  were  delighted 
with  them.  Much  things  as  these  are  needed  to  make  our  county  schools  inviting.  No  need  of  a  compulsory  law  if  teachers 
mkke  the  schools  home-like  and  attractive."—"  I  have  heard  these  mottoes  very  highly  spoken  ot;  and  have  concluded  to  try 
them  myself."—'*  Hearing  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  so  highly  recommended,  and,  thmklng  them  superior  to  those  I  can 

Eurchase  at  a  book-store.  1  have  resolved  to  have  them  lor  my  school-room."— Miss  Abby  b.  Hinckley  writes  ftom  Parkers- 
urg,  West  Virginia:  "Please  send  me  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  which  1  see  advertised  in  The  JHftmgylvanla 
Hehool  JourruiL  Our  school  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  description  of  these  cheap  and  beautlfVil  mottoes,  that  the  children  are 
impatient  tbr  the  malls  to  go  and  return.  Send  them  as  soon  as  possible."— Miss  Lizzie  Hinckley,  of  Parkertburg,  writes  a 
few  days  later :  "  I  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  eramining  a  set  of  mottoes  which  my  sister  has  Just  received  lor  her  school, 
and  wish  to  have  a  set  fbr  my  own  school  immediately.  Enclosed  please  tind  f  1.1U.  Ibr  which  lorward  a  set  to  my  address."— 
Miss  K.  £.  smith,  also  of  Parkersborg,  writes :  "  1  have  Just  seen  some  school  cards  in  Miss  Hinckley's  room,  which  I  like 
very^och.  Please  send  me  also  a  set  by  return  of  mail."  So  of  others,  but  spaoe  will  not  permit  ihrther  extracts. 

Sent  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $x.xo.  They  are  put  up  in  heavy  envelopes  of  Manilla  paper  so  as 
to  secure  them  from  rough  usage  in  passing  through  the  mails.  C;;py  of  Music  Page  Supplement  to  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  enclosed  with  each  set  mailed.  Address  j  p^  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


)B8  &  140  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  NEW  GRADED  READERS  :  A  new  Series,  fully  and  liandsomdy  illustnted, 
surpassing  all  others  in  excellence  of  manufacturei  gradation  and  cheapness,  complete  in  5  books, 
viz: 

FIRST  READER 64  pages.     Price  25  cents. 

SECOND  READER,      ....  124       •*  **    40    « 

THIRD  READER, 160        •«  ««     50  *^* 

FOURTH  READER,      ....  240        ««  "70    «« 


FIFTH  READER,  ....  336       ««  «'  x.20    " 

*#*  These  books  should  certainly  be  examined  in  all  cases  where  a  change  of  Readers  is  con- 
templated.    For  this  purpose  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  sample  set  on  receipt  of  ^1.50. 

LOOMIS*  FIRST  STEPS  IN  MUSIC.  600k  Four.  (Being  the  completing  book  of 
the  Series.)  It  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  school  singing-book,  and  can  be  used  independently  of 
any  series.     Stiff,  ornamental  cover,  216.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  four  numbers,  comprising  LooMis'  First  Steps,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on 
receipt  of  75  cents. 

SWINTON'S  WORD  PRIMER.  (Being  the  completing  book  of  the  WORD-BoOK  Seubs.) 
A  beginner's  book  in  Oral  and  Written  Spelling.    96  pages.    Price,  20  cents. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  sample  set  of  the  Word-Book  Series,  comprising  the  Word 
Analysis,  Word- Book  and  Word- Primer,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction, 
on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Full  announcefn^nts  of  the  abave^  together  with  many  other  new  and  recent  pubKcoHonSy  will  he 
found  in  The  Educational  Reporter  for  Septembery  which  wUl  be  sent  to  teachers  and  educa- 
tionists wiihmt  charge, 

STANDARD  TEXT  BOOKS. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

THIS  justly  popular  Series  of  Text  Books  is  noted  for  its  freshness,  completeness,  admirable 
gradation,  and  the  beauty  and  substantial  nature  of  its  manufacture.  It  comprises  a  fall  and 
thorough  course  of  study,  from  the  simplest  Primer  to  the  most  advanced  Mathematical  and 
Scientific  Work.    Among  which  are : 


Sanders'  Vntoii  Readers, 
Tlie  Hew  Oraded  Readers, 
Swlnton's  Word-book  Series, 
Robinson's  Blatliematies, 
Kerl's  Orammars, 
Webster's  Dtetlonarles, 
Oray's  Botanies, 
Speneerlan  Copy-Books, 
Spencerlan  Drawlnip  Books^ 
And  many  other  well  known  Works. 


WtUson's  Histories, 
Swlnton's  Histories, 
Fas^neiie's  French  Ooarse, 
Woodbury's  Oerman  Coarse, 
Wells'  Selenee, 
Eliot  A  Storer's  Ckemistry, 
Bana's  OeolOfry* 
SiUimaa's  Phys.  and  Chem. 
Bryant  A  Stratton's  Book-Keepinf . 


jB^^  The  Illustrated  Catalogue,  descriptive  of  The  American  Educational  Series  of 
School  and  College  Text-Books,  and  The  Educational  Reporter  for  September,  a  handsome 
publication  full  of  useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

imON,  BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

PUBLISHKR& 

138  &  140  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 

General     School     Furnishers, 

Kos.  512  Arcli  Street,  and  511  Hortli  Stieet, 


;  A-  f '■;"°!: 

THE  "TRIUMPH." 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


^^^..^ hvAng  a  Bttsinr«s  department  ot  Tkt  yiaurmal^ 

Pubusaers  and  outers  can  insert  such  proper  matter  as  they 
may  order.  The  Editon  of  'fhe  youmal  do  not,  however, 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  everything  said  here. 

AelLnowlecllpnieilta.— The  end  nf  each  quarter  sees 
a  tailtUjf  ud  uu  iii*  ycMrjva/ subscription  list,  but  its  friends 
steadily  ciuse  up  the  cuiumn,  as  it  moves  tbrward,  and  before 
ajuoihcr  quarter  is  ended  tne  veteran  corps  is  again  in  posi- 
tion, ana   a  lurce  ot  new   recruiu  has  been  enrolled.     Thus 
tne  uumtjer  of  readers  ot  7 )k^  'Journal  continues  to  increase— «ui 
index,  we  taice  it,  ol  increased  interest  in  tne  educational  work, 
bince  uur  la&t  list  ot  acknuwledgmenut  we  hav«  received  orders 
as  follows  :  Mr.  K.  M.  Magee,  150  names ;    Wm.  G.  Fee,  79 
names:  M.  b  Sloan,  41 ;  Wm.  (J.  Tilden,  si;  John  Koney, 
ao;  J  as.  A.  Lo  wry,  id  ;  >Hm.  H.  Shelley,  z8  ;  R.  H.  Young, 
X4:  J.  IS.  Holland,  la;  and  1>.  W.    Harian,  la.    Orders  have 
also  oeea  recived  irom  Messrs.  J.  S.  Smith,  D.  G.  Allen,  A   U. 
Gienn,  W.O.  Lehman,  A.  S.  Burrowes,  D.  iS.brunner,  1'.  Bodle, 
J.  A.  Gregory,  Wm.  H.  Curtis,  J.  b.   Burweli,   li.  O.  Lyte, 
Chrutian  ilerr,  jr.,  l»r.  K.  ^.  Wood,  U.  K.  brubaker,  M.  L. 
Nuss,  Jno.  J.  Uchrance,  J.  S.  Smith,  N.  D.  Vandyke,  ^  i, 
Yeagcr,  H.  J.  Hall,  H.  Hazel,  A.  H.  Biitle,  Adam  Landis, 
Joseph  barkiy,  A.  r4.  Kaub,  H.  C.  Uickok,  P.  J.  McHale, 
Jedcnioa  Gates,  j.  H.  Baker,  James  Hultz,  Calvin  Parsons, 
John  WynKuOp,  a.  Harper,  Miss  K.  F.  Mills,  J.  1.  White,  Kd- 
win  E.  Worrall,  A.  Burtt,  J  A.   Deemer,  J  no.  A.  Zucic,  B. 
Sutherland,  Warren  \^hatlee,   W.  N.  Aiken,    Lhos.  H.  Breer- 
wuod,  A.  H.  WUkius,  IL.  G.  Groff,  J.  K.  Welliver,  J.  V  Mont- 
gomery, Fred.  A.  Williams,  bailie  lok.  Fell,  W.B.  Taylor,  U.JJ. 
xionovan,  George  Mcr'arland,  i!..  Klden,  H.  L.  Atkinson,  J .  H. 
Stewart,  M    U  Metz,  A.  H.  Clayton,  A.  M.  Carey,  M.  A. 
Lloyd,  a1.  a.  BruDaKer,  J.  Zeamer,  J  no.  M.  Gibbony,  Jas.  S. 
Buck,  K.  G.  Wiiiiams,  LuKe  Bierer,  B.  F.  Himes,  H.  b.  Jad- 
wm,  D.  L.  Boyer,  G.  S.  Browii,  Geo.  Sharpless,  Geo.  MeckJey, 
P.  Churcmll,  J.  M.  dauder,  U.  r«l .  Stepnenson,  Geo.  Eby.  Geo. 
K.  Stevens  6c  Co.,   Wesley  Osborn,  Sam  1    OicKSon,  SamT 
McVey,   D.  K.  Muler,  W.  S.  Keel,  J.  H.  Harbison,  G.  W. 
Brady,  Steuben  Jenkins,  K.  S.  Dunlap,  Jos.  Hughey,  H.  P. 
Suppiee,  John  Sloops,  H.  M.  Goloay,  M.  A.  Fletcher,  )u  £. 
Saiicrlec,  E.  E.  Kunns,  Silas  Wrignt,  John  Deitrick,  G.  M. 
Cloud,  H..  A  Shuier,  b.  G.  Hall,  C.  H.  brawley,  Geo.  Welker, 
b.  C.  Jiiison,  W.  H.  Kain,  J.  P.  Wick,  Geo.  H.  Richards,  A. 
M.  Wutring,  D.  b.  Lain,   lhos.  C.  King,  Isaac  Smith.  M.  A. 
Snavcly,  J.  F.  Gable,  E.  C.  Smith,  Geo.  l!.by,  N.  E.  Lellep,  L. 
F.  Bergcr,  aaul  Shipman,  1.  R.  Clymer,  J.  E.  McCague,  Wm. 
P.  Ely,  J.  M.  Uish,  L».  A.  bellers,  R.  W.  I'eck,  B.  F.  Raesly, 
j.  B.  Kooeris,  W.  M.  Thompson,  E.  O.  Austin,  Jas.  M.  Birk- 
losha,  K.  M.  McNeai,  M.  E.  Howe,  Enoch  McLarrau,  Spering 
Krcsky,  H.  H.  Woodal,  Jore  Fruitchey,  F.  L.  Griswold,  E.  b. 
Landto,  Cuas.  Buxton,  J.  E.  McUill,  M.  McDowell,  Wm.  Wil- 
son, bamuei  Mitchell,  A..  B.  Corliss,  Z.  Schatter,  R.  A.  Gilmer, 
and  odiers. 

■vsle-Paffe  Sapplentent,  No.  9.— The  Supple- 
ment wnicn  wc  are  noM^  seuuuig  out  to  County  institutes 
"takes"'^MS  we  tiad  anticipated,  it  contains  the  lollowing 
sonipi,  with  the  music  in  four  parts :  Fair  as  the  Morning*  The 
Kiiig  and  the  Miller,  Swinging  'neath  the  Old  Apple  I'ree,  The 
Uearcst  Spot,  That  bwcet  Story  of  Old,  Columbia  the  Gem  of 
Um  Oceau,  bbnnie  Charlie,  What  1  Love  and  Hate,  John 
brown;  L«ttle  Birdie  in  the  Tree,  and  The  Christmas  Carol. 
Those  inserted  without  the  music  are  Jerusalem  the  Golden, 
Wnen  the  Green  Leaves  Come  Again,  Saie  within  the  Vail,  The 
Silendy  Falling  rsnuw,  and  Speed  Away,  it  is  issued  in  very 
neat  style,  on  heavy  c.ilandered  paper,  and  has  ihe  ordinary 
Jonrnai  cover.  We  hear  most  tavorable  reporu  from  it  where 
ii  has  been  used  at  institutes  thus  far  held.  T  he  music,  if  bought 
Mparately,  would  cost  as  much  as  a  year's  subscription  to  A'kt 
ytttmal. 

^^  Jnsi  tlie  TlilniT*"— l>ir*  A.  Rambo,  Supt.  of  Mont- 
gomery cuunty,  writes  01  our  new  Music-Page  supplement '.  *'  It 
u  jmt  the  tutitg^."    Others  agree  witn  him. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Breneman  may  be  engaged  for 
In^itttte  instxuction  in  Pnysicai  Science,  comprising 
the  subjects  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  or  Natural 
Philosophy.  Pracucal  instruction,  abundant  experi- 
mental illustrations.  He  may  be  addre^ised  at  Lan- 
c^.er.  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Corliss,  of  Gulf  .Mills,  Montgomery 
county,  will  give  instruction  at  Institutes.  Ke  refers 
to  Superintendents  Rambo,  Pierce  and  £astburn,and 
to  lion.  J.  U.  French,  State  Supt.  of  Vermont. 


Swinton's  Word-Book  Series  :  Ivison,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  now  completed 
Prof.  Swinton's  very  popular  Word-Book  Series,  in 
the  publication  of  his  Word-Primer,  The  series  com- 
prises : 

\,^The  Word' Primer.  z.-^The  Word  Book.  3.— 
The  Word  Analysis. 

The  Word- Primer  is  intended  as  a  beginner's 
book  in  oral  and  written  spelling,  and  can  be  used 
after  the  child  has  gone  through  any  reading  primer. 
The  plan  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Word-Book. 
We  may  mention  the  following  as  the  distinctive 
points,  none  of  which  have  heretofore  been  presented 
in  a  book  of  this  kind:  Exceedingly  short  lessons; 
the  grouping  of  words  according  to  leading  ideas ; 
the  selection  of  common  words  that  can  be  under- 
stood by  young  children ;  the  variety  of  script  exer- 
cises, in  both  words  and  sentences ;  the  division-  of 
the  book  into  specific  monthly  and  yearly  sections ; 
review  lessons.  They  will  send  sample  copies  for 
examination  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

We  think  it  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  no 
school-book  published  for  many  years,  which  has 
met  with  such  universal  favor  as  the  Word- Book  of 
Oral  and  i^ritten  Spelling,  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
so  novel  and  so  excel  lent  that  a  practical  teacher 
has  but.  to  see  it  to  indorse  it.  It  was  published 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  yet  eight  or  ten 
editions  of  the  book  have  been  printed,  and  the 
demand  is  steadily  and  largely  increasing — within  a 
few  weeks,  it  has  been  adopted  by  several  cities  and 
towns;  and  the  masters  of  the  Boston  Grammar 
Schools  have  unanimously  recommended  its  adoption 
by  the  Boston  School  Committee.  The  book  has 
been  recently  re-issued,  and  is  now  in  all  respects 
perfectly  free  from  objection.  Sample  copies  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  15 
cents. 

The  Word-Analysis  has  already  become  a  stand- 
ard. It  is  a  graded  class-book  of  English  Deriva- 
tive Words,  with  practical  exercises  in  Spelling, 
Analyzing,  Defining,  Synonyms  and  the  use  of 
Words,  and* claims  attention  on  the  ([oUowing 
grounds  :  I.  The  clear  and  simple  method  of  word 
analysis  and  definition ;  2.  The  practical  exercises 
in  spelling,  defining,  and  the  use  of  words  in  actual 
composition ;  3.  The  adaptation  of  the  manual,  by 
its  progressive  character,  to  the  needs  of  the  several 
grades  of  public  and  private  schools. 

Copies,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  25  cents.  To  teachers  or  educationists 
desiring  to  examine  these  books,  with  a  view  to  in- 
troduction, the  publishers  will  send  a  set  of  the 
Word-Book  Series  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 
Address  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  13S&  140; 
Grand-st.,  New  York. 

Apple(oil*s  CatalOfTlie  — This  descriptiTe  catalogue 
of  standard  school,  aiatdemic  and  coU^iate  text-oooks  is  beyond 
doubt  one  of  the  very  finest  that  has  ever  been  issued  bv  any 
publishing  house  either  in  America  or  Europe.  The  Anpletoos 
have  the  hnest  book-h^use  in  the  world,  and  this  catalogue  of 
their  various  publications  is  issued  in  their  best  style.  Sent  to 
any  address  on  application. 

*^^Illdlspens»!ble.*'— Mr.  A.  H.  Clayton.  Secretary, 
Richboro,  Bucks  Co  ,  writes  September  11, 1873 :  **  we  consider 
Tht  Journal  indispensable."  Miss  Mary  A  Lloyd,  from  Ne- 
braska City,  writes  September  8th..  *'  Far  away  in.thia  western 
country  I  feel  the  nera  of  your  indispensable  Journal.^'*  Mr. 
Daniel  McCurdy  wntes :  "  Our  board  subscribe  for  Tht  Pemn- 
tylpanm  School  Journal,  and  we  find  it  iadbpeosable." 


* 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


*^A  Cheap  liiTestineiit.*'— Supt.  A.  D.  Glenn,  of 
AniiSUoDg  Co.,  bending  a  list  ot  iubscriben,  writes :  ^*  ThMe 
for  bouth  Dcnd  are  tor  the  School  Board,  and  1  hope  to  see  their 
example  imitated  by  other  Boards  in  the  county.  'I'here  can  be 
no  quchtion  but  that  it  is  a  cheap  investment  for  each  township. 
Ignorance,  on  the  part  of  directors,  ot  the  law  and  decisions 
ai»  given  m  'Iht  "Joumaly  irequently  cosu  the  township  in 
which  they  manage  school  afiairs  many  times  the  cost  of  sub> 
scnption.  Our  list  in  this  county  is  increasing,  and  1  hope  it 
will  continue  to  increase  until  Ihe  Journal  is  read  by  every 
teacher,  its  new  dress  renders  it  more  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  its  contents  seem  to  become  more  interesting." 

Year  the  Vftckaves  Opeii.~\^ill  our  subscribers 
plcbbc  iiavc  ihcir  re&pectivc  pusiiuasters  tear  open  all  packages 
ot  'iht  "Juurnal  received  at  their  offices,  which  contain  mure 
than  one  copy,  units*  the  number  oi  copies  is  printed  with  the 
audrcbs.  '1  tiib  will  insure  more  prompt  and  satisfactory  deliv- 
ery ul  ^ourttui  Horn  &omc  country  otfaces  where  the  postmaster 
may  hand  all  out  to  one  person.  W  c  have  but  lew  complaints 
Irum  ihia  cause,  but  call  attention  to  the  matter  that,  it  possible, 
ait  cause  lor  complaint  may  be  prevented  trom  subscribers 
whu&c  copies  have  been  properly  mailed  but  not  promptly  de- 
livered licm  the  po&t-ufiice. 

Remlttftnces. — In  remitting  money  for  subscriptions,  in 
amouiiib  oi  ^3.00  or  over,  please  kcnd  check,  dralt,  post-ofboe 
moncy-oidei,  or  KLCisiUifcu  letter.  Ihe  regi^uaiiun  tee  is 
fijutn  ceniA,  and  the  present  system  has  beeniound  an  absolute 
protection  against  lo^es  by  mail.  All  postmasters  arc  obliged 
10  rcgikitr  kiicrs  when  requested  to  do  bO,  the  lee  upon  which 
may  be  deducted  Irom  the  amount  to  be  remitted.  On  postal 
moi.ey-oroeis  the  lates  wl^  Jtvt  cents  on  sums  not  exceeding 
j^io ;  irom  ^10  to  j^ao,  ten  cents;  lor  ^ao  to  1^30,  htieen  cents; 
lor  1^30  to  mo,  twenty  cenu. 

Twenty -Five  Mandred   Bete  of  The  Lancaster 

Sciiooi  Moiujcs  nave  uius  lar  been  printed.  I'hey  have  been 
sent  lar  and  wide,  from  Mew  England  to  Calitorma,  and  from 
Minnesota  to  Texas.  Ihere  is  nothing  else  ot  the  kind  so  low- 
priced  thai  teachers  think  equally  saiislactury.  I'rice  per  set, 
by  mau,  ^i.ic.    Address  J.  )f.  McLabkey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

^^The  Other  Hlde.*'~We  like  both  sides  of  a  question* 
The  loiiuwiiig  note  iroiu  Kent,  Indiana  county,  sent  by  toe  post- 
master at  the  request  ot  the  becretary  ot  a  Jjistrict  Board  of 
Liirectors,  is  ot  a  kind  rare  in  the  experience  01  'ih€  "Juurnai, 
\*  e  give  11  as  the  lone  leprtstnutive  ot  the  other  blue.  Mr. 
bhieids  may  bean  tfiiciebt  btcietaiy,  lor  KUgLi  we  know,  but  he 
is  evidently  *'lamt  out."  Ihe  experience  of  the  world  has 
nothing  new  tof  him.  The  postmaster  writes:  '^You  will  please 
not  send  any  more  yourmus  to  Maistiall  bhielus.  He  won't 
lift  them.  He  says  he  wouldn't  give  the  postage,  twelve  cents, 
for  it.    it  is  of  no  use  to  him.'* 

Mr.  B.  A.  Gilmer,  becreury,  writes  :  "  Please  find  en- 
closed subscription  lor  one  ol  our  teachers  who  has  been  a 
reader  ot  Uht  Joumai  for  the  past  two  years,  bhe  thinks  she 
cannot  be  without  it.  1  think  nearly  all  our  teachers  will  soon 
subscribe.  T.  *  Journal  should  be  in  the  hands  ot  ail  teachers, 
directors,  tax-payers,  and  otliers  wno.teci  an  interest  in  the 
cause  ol  public  education. ' 

Mr.  filain*l  B.  Crosier,  Secretary,  Rockdale,  Delaware 
Co.,  recently  elected,  wntes  :  "  i  had  not  until  lately  seen  Ikt 
Jvurnai.  Being  much  pleased  with  it,  i  called  the  attention  of 
our  Board  to  your  very  liberal  terms,  and  1  am  directed  to  tor- 
ward  you  enclosed  amount  (^6.35)  for  one  year's  subscription." 

Mr.  H.  \a.  Atkinson,  Principal  of  Tyrone  public 
schools,  writes  bcpicmber  12th  :  *'  Mease  give  us  the  hiXamina- 
tion  Questions  again,  i  will  try  to  have  our  board  subscribe  for 
'i  kg  'Journal.  Men  who  are  best  posted  think  most  and  are  the 
most  enterprising."  Mr.  A.  sent  us  order  tor  subscripuon  of 
his  Board  a  lew  oavs  later. 

^^  J*jrlBe  Paekaffes."— Says  a  Teacher :  "  The  Lancas- 
jter  Mottoes  are  excepuonal  prize  packages,  'ihey  contain  no 
blanks,  'ihe  Music  bupplement  in  cacti  package  is  worth  as 
juuch  as  the  mottoes  in  many  a  school.*' 

*^The  Be»t.**  bupt.  W.  H.  Curtis,  of  McKean  county, 
writes:  "  i  snail  urge  tne  teachers  to  subscribe  tor  a  protes- 
sional  journal,  and  k«r  youis  as  being  tht  best,  i  wisli  it  were  in 
the  hands  ot  every  uacher  in  the  btate." 

Pul>Iic  Readings  and  Recitations. 

Hiss  Emma  A.  Brewer  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  elo- 
cution during  the  ensuing  fall  and  winter  at  teachers'  institutes. 
County  buperintendeots  desiring  instrustota  at  their  institutes 
are  respectiuliy  requested  to  correspond  on  the  subject. 

A  limited  number  ot  engagements  will  also  be  acceptable,  to 
^ive  * '  K  eadings"  for  lyceums  and  other  societies,  bhe  may  be 
addressed  at  Orwell,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Kespectfully  reiers  to  the  following  persons :  J.  W.  Shoe- 
makec,  A.  JdL.,  Prin.  inss.  ot  IQocuiion,  1418  Chestnut  St.. 
Philadelphia,  l-a  ;  Prof.  C.  H.  Vefrill,  Kansfield,  Pa. ;  J.  w! 
Baker,  County  Sum.,  Media.  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  Rev.  D.  W. 
bmith.  President  X)ean  College,  Binghamton'  N.  Y. 

i'eatimoniais  furnished  .when  desired. 


^ 


TraTellniTby  Maffle.— The  fbUowingis  from  the! 
of  lulward  L.  Wilson,  editor  of  the  PhUadelphia  / 
and  i^hvtograpkic  V^ortd:  "Marcy's  Sdopticon  i 
want  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  world  at  large,  while  seafied 
own  drawing-room,  enjoying  all  the  comioru  ol  home,  ai 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  Give  us  the  Sciopacon, « 
necessary  slides,  before  a  screen  or  a  white  wail,  aad  1 
carry  you  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  you  wish,  wherever  the 
man  has  trod,  w  excellent  and  comfortabic  stylt.    We 
look  ujx>n  the  screen  and,  in  imagination,  go  driving  aloiv 
the  Union  Pacific.    We  visit  the  Urge  cities  on  our  way 
get  as  good  ideas  of  their  srain  elevators  and  tiieir 
it  we  stood  by  their  side     We  see  the  Mormon  Tab 
capture  Brigham  in  person  for  our  screen.    On  we  go, 
prairies,  amid  bufialocs,  dcdging  under  the  great  saow 
climbing  up  the  inclines  of  the  jagged  Sierras,  and,  lo  I  we 
bv  San  l^'rancisco  Bay,  or,  it  may  be,  straining  a«ir  eyes  to 
the  summit  ot  El  Capiun  in  the  Yosemitc  Valley,  lis*— 
the  rustlings  of  the  Bridal  Veil,  or  clambering  up  ihe 
"General  Grant"  in  the  Mariposa  Grove.    Or,  we  may 
up  the  beautiful  Hudson,  capturing  the  Palisades,  stcnatr 
Highlands,  wander  amid  the  seducuve  music  ol  '1  rcntoo 
cross  Lake  George,  '^do"  Saratoga,  "  flee  to  thenodatai 
squeeze  through  the  Crawford  Notch,  clamber  up  Mootit  W  ' 
ascend  Mount  W  ajihiiigton  on  the  wonderful  rai^»ay,  di 
to  the  Glen,  glide  around  the  Profile  House,  tstce  hi^ 
kiss  our  hand  to  the   "  Old  Man  of  the  Moumaia,"  Wa 
the  echoes  of  the  lake,  and  dare  the  boulder  ra  the  flome, 
one  half-hour.    1  hen,  alter  we  have  seen  Niagara  Irum  a 
dred  stand-points,  views  made  in  winter  and^  summer,  tra^ 
up  the  Mississippi,  through  Watkins'  Glen,  inhaled  tbe  * 
ness  of  W  bite  bulphur  Springs,  wandered  aiuong  the  1 
nesses  of  North  Carolina,  and  seen  i>1orida  and  Cuba,  oc 
lorget  the  Mammoth  Cave,  we  may  go  over  to  Europe,    i 
we  ascend  the  Alps  with  Prof.  Tyndall,  go  down  mtotfae 
erns,  and  clambci  among  the  icicles,  or  traverse  tbe  avttil 
dcrs  with  their  yawm'ng,  ever-hungry  crevices.    Or  we  mar 
in  the  same  way  the  nuns  of  india,  the  mysuries  ot 
the  tombk  and  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  Rome  s  seven  hills 
with  glories,  to  say  nothing  ot  humiliated  Paris  (Hrexuttatt 
many 

'*  Everything  that  photography  can  produce  may  be 
up  in  excellent  style,  and  with  little  trouble  through  ihe 
menulity  ol  Marcy's  improved  Magic  Lantern.    Lasti 
1  had  the  pleasure  ot  entertaining  and  delighting  a  iriiole 
pany  of  men,  women  and  children  tor  an  Lour  or  two  ia 
way,  at  the  extreme  cost  of  five  «mu  for  cool-oil  I    'ihe  - 
efliciency  of  the  Sciopticon,  as  compared  with  any  other 
illuminated  lantern,  together  with  lU  simplicity,  symmeuy 
compactness,  its  satety,  convenience,  and  fitness  tor  st^ 
every  variety  and  for  various  philosophical  expcrinents, 
it  unrivalled  for  home  and  school  purposes.    No  dtxabt, 
Marcy'k  explanation  of  it  will  be  appreciated,  and  1  need 
add  that  i  would  not  want  to  be  withont  a  Sciopdcon^ia 
house,    it  gives  one  such  enlarged  views  of  everythinfr" 

^VST  IfMHTBBu 

Kindergarten  LtUture  in  the  Fm 

and  Kindergarten.— ^y  W.  N.  Haii 
A.  M.     A  complete  sketch  of  Ficel 
system  of  Early  Education,  adapted 
American  Institutions.     For  the  use 
Mothers  and  Teachers.     i2mo.  120  p| 
cloth.     Illustrated.     Price  75  cents. 

JRay^s  Purveying   and  Xafrigi 

ttOfi. — With  a  Preliminary  Treatise 
Trigonometry  and  Mensuration.  By 
Schuyler,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Appli^ 
Mathtmatics  and  Logic  in  Baldwin  Ui 
versity ;  Author  of  "Higher  Arithmetic,] 
"Principles  of  Logic,"  and  ••Compl 
Algebra.*'  8vo,  sheep,  403  pp.  Pn<i 
12.25^  for  introduction,  fi.50;  sam] 
copy  by  mail,  I1.75. 

WILSON,  BlMLE  &  CO^, 
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MARCY'8  8CIOPTICON 


sr^ 


Brtllllnl 


inoFttmt  luinAi  (intNi  ui » eu. 

I»J.XA>irT,lSWCtienniit9t.,PhUkdelplilB,P». 
THE  SCIOPTICON  MANUAL 
Treats  of  Magic  Lanteni  repretenUtions,  with  tit 
that  ii  interesting  ia  tbeoiy  and  useful  in  practice, 
including  a  full  exposition  of  the  Sciopticon  in  par- 
ticular with  an  appended  catalogue  of  Ihe  most  a[v 
proved  Scientific  and  Miscellaneoui  sHdes. 


Jj  >.r*./,  I 


jlon.  ordtnmllitcifSCT- 


■  HcM.— Mr.  M.  J.  Muiihy,  Suptriotendcm  o{ 
,noy  Uiiy,  Scliuylkni  Co.,  •s^Am/wrim  kb  of 


"Vila  BW(  DoIIur'B  Wortb."— A  Tcac 

'■Ihc  LancBtwr  Moitoe.  an  ihe  be«  dolbr'nmnl 

J^  Tucbeit  deuriDg  Capio  oT  Uutic-Pjii|eSu|>[>lf 


EI.I.  POUHDRT. 


THE  MEDAL  OF  MERIT 


Hu  beea  awarded  la 


Allliiugh 


Vhitinc  Masou,  by  Ihe  Jury  of  Group  j«,  M  itw  Worid".  Eipoiilioo,  Vienna,  for  hi 
by  bii  Miaic  Cham  and  Muk  Kcaden. 

ALLEN  &  GREENOUGH'S  LATIN  COURSE. 

idy  puWahed,  ihe  Gmnnur  ud  LeudiB  hix  been  rtrr  B"""™!'?  in"™luc(d  inio  ihe  OaBie*)  Schjoli  t 

inr.     l-he  fi.Uo.imr  are  lome  of  Ihe  mnt  iniiwfuni  now  u>riiK  Ihe  booki ;  PhUKpa  Eielcr  Aeademr,  N.  H. 

ipkiiu  Gratnmar  behool.  New  Haven,  Cmid,  :  Roabury  Una  School,  Boilon,  Man 

Jum,  Mas,. :  Maine  Waleyan  Seminary,  Keni'i  Hill :  Brooklyn  Collegiaie  aod  Pol, 

. , enily  Grammar   School,  rf.  V,;  Greylocli   liaiilule,  South  WillUuMlown,  M»M  :  S 

High  School,  Mo.;  LawrfBcc  High  School,  Mau. ;  Lynn  High  School,  Maai.;   Ncwburyport  High  S 
High  School,  N.  Y,  ;  Aubnm  High  Sc'— '    "    "      " "■-■-  '^  '      '   "'   "      " ■'■■  '~  *~ 

—  „....„.  .._..    -— ■■-•igiTiigi 


Ac.Jemy,  W:ib 


Cralk's  Engliih  i 
World,  No.  1 1  or; 


.;  Cambtldgelligh  School 


le  High  School,  > 


OEOORAPHIBB. 

t»H  Id  Gcocnphy.  44  ccnu. 

Seric*  of  Le»ou  iu  Gouftiaphy,  fi. 

ind  Peabody  ol  Harvard,  Wm.  H,  Brew 


Hudaon'a  School  Shakapeare*. 


of  Yale,  ud  Ihe  leadina  edsuion 


the  eounlry. 

TheHulonkiMaaloOoniu,  brHoMTB.  MbBoa,  I  «  araeaoaKb'i  Itstin  Orammar,  tl  58 ;  Allan  A 

I.1-1.V  —    ai J    -md  aoit-     Primary,  In  lor-     QroeoouBli  »8bort«r  JouraoofLatin  i'roao.  with 

oBeaderaandOaacta.  Vooi>bulary,Sl  SO;  Alien  ft  Orflonough'amooro. 

$1-76;    Alien  ft  OreBDouKQ'a   Lann  Ssiaot.ona, 

■ncllah  of  the  ZlVih  Ooalarj:  Halaer'a  Hia-  «  56:  Lelshtoa'a  Iittin  i.eaeon*.  tBafer  to  A.ft 
IrriwU  Chart :  Oooawin'i  Qreek  Courae:  Xlddell  O.'a  Or  JSCSSi  Madvla'a  Latin  aramrnar;  Whtte  ■ 
ft  Baott'a  Qraek  Iioiloona,  Oxrord  Uduioua ;  Junior  H'  udsnt'a  Oomplete  Latla-AaKllah  Iiezl- 
WhlM'a  fBdlpua  Tfraunua  of  Soptioolaa;  Ailen  I  con,  CSOO. 


H.  H.  HAZBN,  Agent,  107  jth  Avanue,  CblCi^a. 


GINN  BROTHERS,  Boston. 


Tlie  Ii>noiurt«  Soliool  Mottoes. 

•'TBESE  HOTTOES^^E  i  G^UD  HIT— \EEDED  ETEE^Y WHEijE- WILL  SELL  VHE^fftR  SIDI.' 
D  8KB3T  HE.  Rivxiui  Be 


rIvetoPlMM.  a.— NersrFaranthat  Ood  It  tlDllni.  Ra- 
for  All."  Boya,DoD'l  tw  Mean.  i—Bc  Kind  to  On*  Aoetber. 
4.— Tha HoUn  Rnia  ;  Do  unto  Otfaera  aa  You  would  have 
_.     _.      ■-„  J,  ThaBertTaa.    Ravmsa: 

ab  tha  Strnt  of  By-ai 
Wair    ■--Do  Rlgh' 


fHOOi 
vaua:  '■  With  Mallca  to  warn  Nona,  w  II  n  cna 

avaau:    Alwayata  "Od  Tims."    No  Idlara  Hi  _      _ 

than  do  unto  VoD.    Ravusa :  One  Ufa  la  What  Wa  Haka  It.    3,~-Tha  School  Tax  la  The 
rFouBdAeain.    C— The  Three  Salvia  1    laltTruar    laltJuatP    I>  It  . 

,-.  —^. ICanttnuatfaU.   '■  Wanay  raaeb  thaHoUke  ofNevar-TErouab  thaStr 

r— Speak  the  Truth.    No  Lie  Tbrivea.    "  _     _      -t.         .      _.  _   .-- . 

Filth  In  Ood.    Ricvaasa:    Thoroiuluwi^  . , . 

■CCirlu  Dicinu' i^tci^    Ravs^ga 
me  autiea  it  Dnap  nava  Been  dlacharfed."    lo,— Ood  Bleaa  O 

than  a  Nolay  Talkar.      11 No  Bad  Tboughli.    Be  Belf-Rellani.    nxvuv:    L^jai  1    ieb  uuiuen  Hmum,  uu 

Studded  with  Slaty  Dlamood  Bdconda  t  la, — Tha  Lord'a  Prayw.  Rnaniai  Chawlna ,  Smoklnf .  Lyinc,  Drinking 
Sorearlna.    Beya,  They  Coat  loo  If  uch  1 

Thiny  Holioei  and  The  Lord'i  Prayer.  B««  6-ply  Railroad  Board,  (kilon^  Salmon  and  Qreen,  Printed  on  Both  Sidei. 
Black  Type.  Bold  and  AiiracUTe.  Choice  Extracts  aaSub-Mouoea.  Seaf  Icu^dioanyaddiai,  oareoeiplofli.io.  They 
are  pal  up  In  btavT  cDTelopca  of  UaDllla  paper,  to  ucurc  them  Irom  rough  uaage  in  pfttalna  thm^h  the  maib.  Twenty-Piva 
HondradSata  of  thaae  moaDcadua  tar  pniaed.  They  ipeak  fur  tbrnadio.  Copy  of  lluiic-P^  Suppltmcni  with  ea^h  lei. 
_     "Tryihem.ToachenofAmeHoaiiyoinh."  ■     Addreii  J.  P.  MeCASKBY,  l,ancaat«,  P« 


■r  Found  Agrain.    C— The  Three  Selv._  .    

'CanttnuatfaU.   '■  Wa  nay  reach  tha  HoUke  .- -  _, , 

No  Lie  Tbrivea.    Baviui:  Do  OnaTMliKat  aTlme,  and  thalWell.    a—Do  Right.  Ha 

n  Ood.    Rirvaasa:    Thoroiu)uw«B  First,  Than  Prosr^^    ( Boyal   Juat  do  all  tb*  Oood  ; 

.....I,.  nr__i._  n.-.i — I '^tcj^  RavMia;  "Let  noon*  conaider  the  day  aa  aadadDDtll 
.-Ood  Bleaa  Oor  School.  Kaviua:  A  Bilenl  Worker  la  better 
_     _ ....  I  Ten  Qoldoo  Minn  tea.  Each 


® : : 

POPVLAB  SKBBS  07  GSOQBAFBBS. 
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CORNELL'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY J0.90 

CORNELL'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY 1.50 

CORNELL'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 1.60 

Send  for  pamphlet  giving  full  description  and  testimonials. 

UP  TO  DATE, 

QUACKENBOS'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC <o.3o 

QUACKENBOS'S  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC 50 

QUACKENBOS'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC i.oo 

Send  for  evidences  of  the  merits  and  success  of  this  practical  series. 


.    MISS  Y^^MjMIS'  HfiWB^TAflKJAi*  SiSm«S.  ^ 

First  Lessons  ia  Botany,  Price |i.oo 

Second  Book  of  Botany,  Price 1.50 

Henslow's  Botanical  Charts,  Edited  by  Miss  Youmans,  Price 5.00 

Miss  Youman's  '<  First  Book  of  Botany,"  which  has  attained,  since  its  publication,  unprecedented  success 
and  popularity,  is  now  supplemented  by  the  <*  Second  Book  "  and  "  Botanical  Charts  "  of  Prof.  Henslow, 
revised  and  adapted  for  use  in  American  Schools  by  Miss  Youmans. 

Miss  Youmans'  books  impart  a  knowledge  of  botany  in  the  only  true  way,  by  providing  for  the  actnal 
and  regular  study  of  plants  themselves.  This  practice  is  enforced  by  the  plan  of  the  book,  which  Brst  sap- 
plies  the  long-recognized  deficiency  of  object-teaching,  by  reducing  it  to  a  method,  and  connecting  it  witk 
an  established  branch  of  school-study. 

Hf^  Miss  Youmans'  Essay  on  the  <'  Educational  Claims  of  Botany  "  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  oi 
receipt  of  stamp. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^rf» 


«CIH0SI'S  SYSTEM  ■©FjmyfiHTWfi  0RAWI{t<2. 

A  new  series  of  Drawing-Books  in  four  distinct  grades.  Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  all  Schools.  Bf 
Hermann  Krusi,  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Oswego  Normal  School.  Something  new  and  excellent— one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  efficient  of  educational  agencies. 

FBOH  PBOF.  AdAMBi 
■   I  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  you  have  achieved  in  making  drawing  not  merely  an  tit, 
hut  also  THE  B^is  OP  A  COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OP  NATURE.    What  witli  too  many  remains  a  plaything, 
is  ihns  made  the  means  of  solid  knowledge.    Hoping  you  may  see  your  method  widely  adopted,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly,  L.  Agassiz. 

EASY  GERMAN  FOR  YOUNC  PUPILS. 

WRAGE'S  GERMAN  PRIMER.     i2mo.     134  pages I0.40 

WRAGE'S  first  GERMAN  READER.     lamo.     168  pages 50 

WRAGE'  S  second  GERMAN  READER.     {In  preparation. ) 

These  works  are  based  on  the  Natural  Method  of  Object  Teaching,  f.  e,  the  child  is  led  step  by  slq)  into 
the  world  about  him,  from  the  school-room,  in  which  teachers  and  scholars  assemble,  to  his  home,  the  town, 
the  garden,  the  country,  etc.,  thus  imparting  to  him  the  knowledge  cfwkat  is  said  of  things  in  printed  ftrms 
of  speech^  <m  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  these  things  themselves, 

fi^*  State  Supt,  Wickersham  has  recommended  the  subjects  of  Elementary  Drawing  and  Natural  Science 
to  be  added  to  the  common  school  course  wherever praeticable^  and  introduced  into  the  schools.  No  otkervwks 
pttdiished  are  so  well  adapted  for  such  purpose  as  those  above  metUioned.  We  desire  thai  they  should  be  exam- 
ined by  every  teacher  proposing  to  introduce  these  audits,  , 

We  have  just  published  a  New  Educational  Catalogue,  eleganUy  printed,  which  will  be  mailed  free 
to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  on  application.  Also  our  "  Educational  Record  "  for  1873,  replete  with 
valuable  information  and  interesting  miscellany. 

Prompt  attention  will  be  jpven  to  all  inquiries  and  correspondence  in  reference  to  our  Text-books  an<i 
all  other  educational  topics.        ADDRESS 

D.  APPLETON  &  Co.,  Publishers,   | 
^  **  549  and  551  Broadway,  New  York. 

^ * 


J 


^  OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT.  ^ 

"LIVE  BOOKS  FOR  LIVE  TEACHERa" 


TBI  HoBHAL  Sdvcatioial  Sibiis. 

Qirtli    I  THBtsx  SDirmim  lasnsD  wxTRm  aa  wsssB.  lltf  BlUJi 
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FIFTEEN  years  ago  the  Publishers  issved  the  first  work  written  by  Prof. 
^ Brooks;  an  unpretendiag  little  book  called  the'* Normal  Mental."  ^^^ 

That  Q«iiie  is  now  a  household  name  in  tens  of  thousands  of  families.  It  is  cherished  from  Klain^o'bre- 
gon,  and  has  always  been  received  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  and  better  era  in  arithmetical  instruction. 
Thousands  of  teachers,  through  the  '^Normal  Mdntal,"  have  brought  new  life,  increased  devotion  and 
stronger  work  into  their  schools. 

The  <«  Ne«r  Mental  '*  is  improved  by  a  better  grading,  a  different  grouping  of  problems  and  a  fuller 
treatment  of  topics.  Some  of  the  solutions  are  simplified,  the  cases  of  analysis  and  principles  of  Fractions 
are  generalized  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  some  new  features  added. 

While  the  *<  New  Normal  Mental "  is  made  easier,  it  loses  none  of  the  quickening  and  disciplin- 
ing power  for  which  the  '<  Normal  Mental  "  is  so  celebrated. 

So  marked  are  its  general  and  partictUar  merits,  that  WITHOUT  ANNOUNCEMENT  by  adver- 
tisement, press  notices  or  circulars, 

THREE  EDITIONS  WEEE  ISSITED  IN  SIX  WEEES 

aAer  its  publication,  and  the  publishers  thus  far  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  current  introduction 
demands.  It  is  a  work  of  especial  interest  to  all  who  are  teaching  or  who  are  partial  to  mathematical 
thought  and  training. 

As  it  can  be  successfully  used  with  any  series  of  Arithmetics,  and  is  especially  desirable  in  connection 
with  those  series  not  having  a  book  on  this  most  important  part  of  Arithmetics,  the  publishers  cordially 
invite  the  direct  attention  otall  teachers  and  school  authorities  to  the  *'New  Normal  Mental  Arithmetic. ' 

Brooks's  Kormal  Arithmetios,  Pennsylyania  and  Maryland  Standard. 
Brooks's  Normal  Algebra,  $126,  Endorsed  by  Harvard  College,  Massaohnsetts. 
Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  i  .25,  Surpassing  in  Brevity  and  Fraoticability. 

Brooks's  Geometry  can  be  had  with  or  without  Trigonometry. 

FEWSHITH*S  EHGUSH  GBAHHABS. 


VLmmmmttarjy  45  eta.  Tke  Dellirlii  of  ike  flehool-Boooi.  lAvyer,  SS  eto. 

These  Grammars  have  already  won  the  confidence  and  golden  opinions  of  the  best  teachers  in  thousands 
of  schools.  Used  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Wilmington,  Erie,  Altoona,  Allentown,  Norris- 
town,  Trenton,  etc  -^— 

BAUFS  NOBHAL  SPELLEBS. 

Words  are  so  ananged  here  that  the  pupU  is  taught  to  speak  the  word  correctly  as  wdl  as  to  spell  it  so. 
Used  in  many  of  the  best  schools. 

PELTOH*S  OUTLIHE  MAPS-PEB  SET»  $3S. 

The  Largest,  Beat  and  Cheapeat  School  Maps  Publiahed 

MOBBRTSrS  K  5.  HISTORY,  .75  I  FAIRBANKS'  BOOK-KEEPING,  #4.50. 

PETERSON'S  FAMILIAR  SCIENCE,  .80,  |i.6o.  XBOUVIER'S  FAMILIAR  ASTRONOMY,  taas,    #3.25 

SHEPPARirS  CONSTITUTIONAL  TEXT-BOOKS,  .75,  ft-n- HILLSIDE'S  GEOLOGY^  .94. 


'Copies  sent  for  examination  prepaid  and  for  introduction  at  two-thirds  of  the  above  prices,  or  Intro- 
dttction  rates. 

l9*Teachers  and  others  are  invited  to  call,  to  correspond  and  to  send  their  school  reports,  catalogues, 
etc    Illustrated  catalogues,  price  lists,  etc,  sent  gratb  by  the  Publishers. 

Or  WM.  S.  SCHOFIELD.  SOWER,   POTTS    &    CO., 

Supt.of  intToductioa.                  530  Market  St.,  and  523  Minor  St.,  Phlla. 
(I -• ^ 


* 


PENNSYLVANIA.  SCHQOf.  JOURNAL. 


CIMC^t^dtM  sHJm  WBICE'MST 


n*«i 


or  THK 


M04STU  RE-PROOF 


MOJSTUBE-PltgOF 


ABLET 


mva 


MANUPAGTUBKD  BY  THB 


xmmxi 


anit|ktttrt»l  1^ 


29  BEATTliE  STESSPiX  S^TQU. 


100)000  of  these  Tablet  Slates  are  now  in 
Daily  Use  in  the  Public  Schools. 

wnsTVBi  mmusm  sum 

For  Blato  Penoll  as*  in  tlie  Seliool-ltooM 


These  are  fast  superseding  %\\  imitations  of  Slates,  and  eiFen  the  stone  riate  ksdC  wlricfa 
has  so  long  been  in  use. 

The  advantages  of  these  Slates  over  all  other  imitations  are  of  the  greatest  importajioe. 
They  are  the' only  imitation  of  a  slate  surface  ever  made  that  will  stand  the  application  ef 
water  and  the  usage  to  which  slates  in  schools  are  subjected,  without  the  surface  being 
injured. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  committees  to  the  following  testimoual 

received  from  the  Principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  the  City  of  Lynn,  whidi  is  ooe 

among  many  similar  ones  received  : 

Lynn,  Mass.,  April  22, 1873. 

We  have  used  the  Moisture  Proof  Tablet  Slates  manufactured  by  the  American  Tablet  ManuCjioliuipg 
Company,  Boston,  in  our  schools  since  September,  1872  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

We  consider  them  superior  to  any  Book  Slate  \f e  have  ever  used.  We  do  not  hcisitste  to  reconmeiid 
them,  since,  after  a  constant  u.4e  for  about  eight  months,  they  present  a  good  surface  and  bid  ftir  to  endure 
an  indefinite  time.  We  greatly  prefer  them  to  the  common  stone  slate,  since  they  are  noiseless  and  light, 
and  present  a  large  surface. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  success  attending  your  efforts  to  meet  one  of  the  .increasing  needs  of  osr 
schools,  and  see  no  reason  why  the  slates  may  not  come  into  general  use  in  aU  the  schools  of  the  coojitry. 

Very  truly  yours. 


^ 


(Signed)  I.  W.  FREESE, 

Principal  of  Ingalis  Grammar  School^  Lynn^  Mass, 

(Signed)  HENRY  L.  CHASE, 

Principal  of  IVhiling  Grammar  School^  Lynn,  Mass. 


(Signed)  HENRY  MORSE, 

Principal  of  Cobhett  Grammar  Scko9l^  Lynn^  iless. 

(Si^ed)  D.  P.  BRICKETT. 

Principal  of  Skepard  Grammar  School,  Lynn,  Mass, 


* 


'4 


-* 


OC//^  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT, 


MOISTUBE  FbOOT  f  O.ST  SlATES. 


w^^^^^^^^ww^^^w^v^^^^^^^^^^ 


FOR  SLATE  PENCIL  USE. 

EACH 

^^-  ^>  5^  3c  8^  inches,  two  marking  surfaces, %  *y^ 

"   2,  SX  X  8^       "        six        '*  " 50 

"   4,  6      X  8%        "       six        *'  " .75 

5»  6^  X  9M       "        two       ''  '' 40 

6,  6^  X  6^       "        six        '^  " .90 

Tlie  above  Nos.  (i  to  6,  inclusive),  are  bound  in  stiff  covers  and  muslin. 


n 

4i 


LEAF  SLATES. 


aiN«I.E  I.£AF. 


Size  2^  X  4^  inches,  two  marking  surfaces, I  •<^3 

2^  X  3  "  "  "  "  (for  spelling  exercise)     .          .      .04 

3>^  X  SK  "  "  "  " 04 

4      X  6)^  "  •'  "  " 07 

4?^  X  7^  "  "  "  "     .         .         • 10 

5x8  «  «i  #<  i« .12 

6x9  '*  "  "  " 15 


DOI7BI4B  1«SAF. 


Size  2^  X  4j^  inches,  four  marking  sui-faces, I  -07 

2^  X  8  "        *'        "  "     (for  speUiog  exercise)   .        .        .      .10 


3>4  X  s}i 
4      X  6>^ 

5?^  X  7>< 

5x8  "        '< 

6x9  "        " 


it        It 


m  m  •  ■  ■  •  ••  *.0 

15 

' 20 

i 

•  a  ■  •  •  •  • 

<  • 


25 
30 


»         ^ 


Copies  of  any  of  the  above  Slate  Tablets  (for  school  use)  will  be  forwarded 
for  examination  (postage  paid)  on  receipt  of  the  price  printed  above. 


FOR  INTRODUCTIOK,  A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  WILL  BE  MADE. 


Address, 


American  Tablet  Mfg  Company, 

29  BRATTLE  STBEET, 

c-^BOSTON,  MASS.>^ 

^ 


^v 


*■ 


PENNSYL  VAN/A  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


JUST  PUBLISHED! 


The  School 

BY  W.  H.  VENABLE. 


TWENTY-SEVEN  new,  short  Dialogues  and  Plays  adapted  to  School  and  Home  Ex- 
hibitions. Handsomely  illustrated,  and  containing  plain  and  full  directioa.s  relating 
to  costume,  properties  and  stage  "business,"  in  connection  with  particular  Dialogues  and 
Dramas.     Sent  Post-paid,  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  ^1-25. 

ALSO  : 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR:     A  concise  and  systematic  arrangement  oi 

the  lavrs  of  the  Latin  tongue,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  class  w^e  in  schools  and  colleges     976  pp ,  ismow,  hj)*^. 
roan.    Price,  SX'So.    Sample  copies  to  Teachers  and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  $i.oo. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRADUAL,  to  accompany  the  Grammar.     Ready  in  time 

for  fall  schools.    Price  same  as  the  Grammar. 

GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS.     By  Alex.  M.  Gow,  A.  M.,  Sup't  Public 

Schools.  EvatuvtlU,  Ind,    A  systematic  text-book  on  Moral  and  Social  Law,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  faailies. 
lamoi  clbth.    Price,  %xJi^    Sadnple  copies  to  Teachers,  and  supplies  for  introduction,  84  cents. 

THE  ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP  IN  ONE  BOOK.     Sample  copy-book 

of  Eclectic  Penmanship,  conuining  copies  selected  from  all  the  books  of  the  series.    Will  be  sent  for  examinarioB  with  a 
view  to  introducing  the  £clectic  Pennmanship,  for  to  cents. 

LATE  PUBUCATIONS. 


Browii*8  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Fifty 

Lessons.  2S8  pp.,  illustrated,  I1.50.  Sample  copy, 
and  supplies  for  introduction,  ^i.oo. 

Venable'ft  United  States  History.    280 

pp.,  illustrated,  I1.25.  Sample  copy,  and  supplies 
for  introduction,.  84  cents. 

Thalheimer's  Manual  of  Ancient  History 

8vo.,  378  pp.,  illustrated.  ^2.50.  Sample  copy  to 
Teachers,  by  mail,  I2.00;  by  express,  #1.67  ;  quanti- 
ties for  introduction,  ^1.67. 

Eclectio  Frimarjr  Copy-Book.  Designed  to  be 

written  with  lead-pencil  dunng  the  second  year  of 
school  life.  Price,  12  cents.  Sample  copy,  and 
supplies  for  introduction,  8  cents. 

TEAChTrS'"' M^^^^   U ALS. 


BEHT  POST-PAID.  BT  MAIL,Og  BEOEIPT  OF  PBIOE. 
Williams' Parser's  Manual.   Examples  for 

Parsing,  in  every  variety  of  English  construction. 
Companion  to  any  English  Grammar.  Price,  ^i.oo. 
Sample  copy,  and  supplies  for  introduction,  67  cents. 


Henkle's  Test  Spelling-book.  For  advanced 

.classes.  Over  5,000  oifHcult  words.  Price,  40  cents. 
Sample  copy  to  Teachers,  and  supplies  for  first  intro* 
duction,  27  cents. 

The  Examiner ;  or  Teaoher's  Aid.  Bf 
Alexander  Duncan,  A.  M.  Designed  to  tssist 
candidates  for  Teachers*  Certificates  to  prepare  for 
examination.  Embraces,  in  concise  form  and  sjiste- 
matically  arranged,  questions  upon  Orthogn^t 
Readings  Grammar^  Arithmetic^  Geography^  Uniiti 
States  History^  Theory  a$id  Practice  of  TeackiM^, 
Physiology  and  Algebra, 

No  one  who  masters  this  work  need  have  any  ftm 
of  failure  to  sustain  with  credit  any  fair  andpnptr 
examination.     Price,  50  cents. 

Hand-book  of  Eoleotio  Penmanship- 
General  directions  to  teachers  on  the  preparation  and 
conducting  of  writing -classes ;  a  complete  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  letters,  and  of  movement; 
chapters  on  "  Shading,"  "  Spacing,"  «'  Form,"  "  Writ- 
ing in  Ungraded  Schools,"  «« When  to  Wnie," 
"  Awakening  Interest,"  and  "  The  Neglected  Art" 
Price,  60  cents. 


For  Complete  Descriptive  Circulars  of  the  above  and  otJter  new  School-Books, 
address^ 

'WILSON".  HIISTKLE  &  CO., 


« 


Publishers  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK, 


^ 


''  FSlflfSYLVAmA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


THE 

MIW  MODEL  SCHOOL  DESK 


MADE  BY  TOB 


"lliitnlietiand^l^niillHduring  ^oiiiuang 


EAST  LEWISBUBG.  PEHHA. 


PATENTED  BY  J.  D.  DIFFEHDERFER,  MARCH  8, 1870,  AHO  AUG.  6, 1872. 


RBAR  BBAT.  OfCAMUAR.  SECONDARY.  PRIMARY. 

-A  H  E  attention  of  School  Boards,  Principals  of  Academies,  Officers  of  Colleges,  Not- 
•^iriaal  Schools  and  Seminaries,  is  respecifully  invited  to  an  examination  of  the  merits 
^Jpof  the  above  Desk.  We  claim  for  it  a  simplicity  of  construction,  neatness  of  ap- 
^'  pearance,  a  strength  and  durability  in  use,  which  together  form  a  combination  of 
advantages  not  found  in  anyothsr. 

We  have  aimed  to  secure  all  the  latest  improvements  and  adaptations  .suggested  by  experi- 
ence, and  to  avoid  those  unnecessary  complications  which  render  school  furniture  noisy  in 
the  using,  and  liable  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 

Our  Desk  affords  to  the  seated  pupil  a  natural,  easy  and  comfortable  position  with  book 
shelf,  slate  and  atlas  pocket,  ink-well,  penandpendlgroove, etc., arranged  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner. 

We  are  practical  manufacturers,  and  personally  attend  to  all  the  details  of  our  business 
from  the  rough  timber  in  the  log  to  the  setting  up  of  the  finished  furniture  in  the  school-room. 

Our  Desks  have  rapidly  achieved  a  wide  reputation  and  an  extensive  sale,  and  we  have 
the  present  season  greatly  increased  our  facilities  for  their  manufacture. 

We  publish  a  circular  giving  full  description  and  information,  which  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  furnish  on  application. 

Hon.  C  U.  Ruhk,  President  of  the  Board  of  Conirollers  of  the  Cily  of  Allentnwn.  writes  us  : 

Allentown,  Sept.  a8,  1869. 

It  is  gratif;ring  to  our  Board  to  find  [he  desks  (4S0)  which  you  have  just  pul  in  for  U3  the  subject  of  gen- 
gnl  admiration.     For  ncaloess,  simplicity  of  cotutruclion  and  comfort  ttiey  are  unsurpassed. 

We  beg  leave  to  subjoin  other  brief  extracts  from  business  letters  as  samples  of  many  received  : 

WATinsKio',  FrankllacD..  Pa..  ^Vdrct  lo  1S7]. 

W«  arv  much  pleased  witti  your  dcfllu.and  our  board  wit 

ghn  you  a  |Dod  certifiiau  al  any  time,  «houJd  you  demand  ii. 

Th»  deilu  BjTBlihnl  by  you  for  our  idiooli  have  jiveo  pei^ci 
Mtb&ciioa.    TluH  xnt  ui  lui  yni  tatm  10  be  perteci. 

C.  L.  Pool^  Ser'y. 

MAimm«ui«i,  We»i  Vi.    Jmt  ii,  1873, 

Tli«  daki  ud  redtaiiou  mjb  furnithed  by  you  an  lupc 

rfcir  far  comibrl  aod  durability  to  any  we  hnve  ewer  h^d  in  u^e 

Uant  Wiuoii,  Pnai.  B.»mi  of  lUuctioa. 


>■.  »o,  ilyj. 

rexuni  (o  tbdr 


nthlKh.«choold«t.fi:fiiTermJroonu.    PIeui 

BVe  (iven  perfeci  Mli^fuctton.  They  are  UEuur. 

Puiini  TUBHWi.  Presut'  3.  B»rd, 


-* 


*- 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOUHNAL. 


SrmoffeEST  attv  Cmbsifrst. 

Rankin's  Patent,  Febnnry  18,  1662. 


faatened  to  the  Boor — 
the  only  deaU  in  existence  ihal 
does  not.     (3)  It  U  [lerfeci  i 


This  nccUent  desk, 
lensively  used  in  cveiy  Wem 
and  .South-weslem  Sulc,  I 
now  being  introdaced  y 
reniKylvuua. 

First  premiDDi  kwirdcd  ta  I 
^  at  the  SUMe  Fair  M  Hurisbvi, 
r  ^gg^      _,    .....    .   ..._ 


the  eue  of  ingren  uid  egresa.  CovplJ  Fur,  iSCft. 

Most  ConTeaiant  and  Uost  Duralils. 

That  it  i*  tiie  itronKCSl  and  most  duratiie  dak,  time  and  loitf  use  have  indispuiablr  proved.  Whea  givca 
equ*!  advaala^M  of  liimlter  anil  wurkmanihip,  there  i*  no  deilc  with  imit  casting!  as  supports  that  can  bar 
comparison  with  it  in  tbis  respect.  Besides  this,  it  is  ihe  ctaeapsat  good  desk,  (i)  There  are  no  ina 
castings  about  it  to  increase  the  cost  (J)  It  does  not  become  "  lickctjt"  and  require  to  be  rcplacedbf 
new  onesinafew  years,  u  many  de«ks  nov  in  use  do  (3)  Its  tint  com  is  less.  Il  isiltrajrsnudeia  aae^ 
substantial  manner,  of  the  best  seasooed  Oieny,  A^  or  Oak,  and  fnriushed  with  ink  wells  utd  ooren, « 
the  following 

PBICES: 

No.  1, 46 in. long,  top  17  tn.  wide,  $5  75 1  No.  3, 39 in.  long,  top  14 in.  wide, $f  15 

No.  3,41  in. long,  top  iCin.wkle,    5  50  \  No.  4,36in.  long,  top  tain,  wide,   501 

[>esks  mide  of  p!>|>lar  at  still  lower  price*.      Also  desk*  af  wainui  or  other  hard  wi>od,  with  or  wiikoai 

lids,  and  of  styles  and  prices  to  suit  ever^  cUh  of  *chool.      Backs  open  or  closed  as  may  be  desired.     Ta 

Kove  the  Rankin  desk  Ihe  cheapeM,  these  pricei  need  only  be  compared  with  (be  pric«  of  any  good  diA 
the  market  ^ 

c^  No  Castings— Wo  Sliaking.^-^ 

The  Rankin  Desk  is  very  popular  in  Ohio.  Hon.  B.  B.  White,  Editor  of  the  Natutmi  Ttttur,  and  b- 
Commiuioner  of  Schoi-ls,  says  of  i 


muni,  aualltle*  which  wltl  CDrnmend  It  u  all.  A.  chap  school  dak  which  ihsfl  syasf* 
the  urulshily  4nJ  inconvcnieni  Jotki  now  tnund  Lq  budv  of  gur  ichool.houva  will  w^-n  ■  irrui  bleuing.  Bmrdi  of  Miqrtl» 
hiK  nolontsr  unf  cicux  for  fllllng  our  counlrr  viaAiaxam  with  dkiiuy,  untlAlly  box-dnks."  a«iir  UMJiMolih  ^ 
Burlynrery  Nontwiniml  WaHm  dulemlghi  bsfln,  iT'ipu  pamiited.  Though  but  ludjr  unieDtal  puUiclr  la  FlB- 
syJn^a,  ukady  IhoUKaitdi  an  aJr«ady  ID  use,  givlDiE  entln  sstis&aJoD  whrrt«er  Introduud. 

O^.  Cm.  F.McFjii<L*T«>-/>Mri*r—Wh=qi>iiipl*Ui«ih«Khool  building  Uitly  erecicdilacou  oTaautf  i6a/a«,kd^ 
c:<y  11  wuain..t»rDfurKi<mveiIi|f..lion«ilhuiulaii4>fd!n*>houldbeuIcdinfiirnithli>gaurrciaiiu.     \/<  hid  Cried  «t« 

"'wAUllACE'DEWITT.'aKlSiy.  '        *""  "'"     """ "    'daNIEL  B,  BOAS,  ArmWi 

tnpaim  ofoconony.  both  u  laongllMl  cost,  ud  ai  n^rds  ihe  IJKU  occupied,  itiey  han  na  equal.  They  combiiie  imr^iS^. 
ittatiurj  evitfiirl,  canvcnieace  in  tweeping  ud  cloaning  about  U|H>.  and  ID  tjltiog  and  id  riilnfl  from  Ihcnri,  ti^Qlhcr  widi  HSl 
ifnuUtfiaicucdyadapiiiheTnlolbgnryliigilia  Jpupils.  C  W.  pEAHSi  l^  iKifal 

t^  MANUFACTURED  AND  FVKHISHED  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  %^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLANO, 

HAJLRI8BURO,  PENNA. 

(FACTORY— REILLY  AND  3BCUND  STREETS-C  R.  SCHAEFFER,  Sucerfnicndem.) 

FuTniihed.a]><i,bTiherallovHiicGenenl  A(«iii,Io«hDaiDnlenoiibead>lrHicd  iRUUERT^  DAVIS  ft  CO.,  Booksdm 

.»ISuli«ier>.No.i?3UtKnrHr»t,PlRshunh:  STRICKLAND  ft  BRO^  Wiuloale  .Dd  RcuU  Dealen n  Sdho^  MiM' 

Uanus  and  Blank  Bwka,  StadoneiT,  etc,  Ka.  ]»  P«ii  unei,  RiailiiK.  Ph 

■^^For  desks  and  farther  information  address  either  of  Ihe  above.  Shauld  yon  order  desks,  leod  il- 
formuion  on  the  following  point*  1 1st.  Site  and  diagram  uf  the  room  or  ruomi  to  lie  furnished,  id.  Nuaber 
■ndageof  the  pupili  Co  be  seated.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  as  pillaiu.  tta<Mi,e((. 


I. —        

OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


Wk  ImriU  AUeniim  to  the  Following  Recent  and  VaiuabU  Additions  to  our  List  of 

School  PubliccUions  : 


roll  0f :  Iplrkms  m  Mlimrf«* 


—  ALSO— 


The  Book  of  Problems  with  Key. 

Qy  Qtorye  A.  Walton,  Agent  of  Massachusetts   Board  of  Bducation,  and  Francis  Cogswell, 

Principal  of  Putnam  School,  Cambridge. 

The  above  new  works  are  by  the  well  known  author  of  Walton's  Arithmetical  Tables, 
The  Putnam  Drill  Cards,  etc.,  etc. 

They  embrace  the  essential  features  of  the  above  works,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments especially  in  the  method  of  dictation. 

The  Book  of  Problems  contains  more  than  twenty-thousand  tToaaples  for  practice,  em- 
bracing all  the  applications  of  Arithmetic  usually  found  in  text-books.  It  is  designed 
especially  for  class-drill.  It  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  ordinary  text-book  of  arithmet- 
ical examples.  The  Book  and  Key  are  bound  together  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Tb^e 
book  alone  is  for  the  pupil. 

Book  of  Problems.  25  cts.— Book  of  Problefoa  with  Key,  75  ct9. 


jUi^e  iW  Jistor,,^  I*,! 


The  style  is  easy  and  agreeable.  It  is  not  a  mere  combination  of  facts,  but  a  carefully 
written  narrative  of  leading  events. — Chicago  Schoolmaster. 

The  reader's  interest  is  excited  and  well  maintained  to  the  end. — Massa^husitts  Teacher. 

This  history  is  the  best  Grammar  ScJxooI  history  published  io  our  country,  A  copy 
will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 

CAMPBELL'S  GESCHICHTE  DER  VEREINIGTEN  STAATEN. 

This  is  the  above  l^istory  translated  by  the  eminent  scholar,  Gustave  Fischer,  LL.  D, 
A  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty-three  cents. 


Worcester's  Pocket  Dictionary. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Endish  language  compiled  from  the  Quarto  by  L.  J. 
Campbell.  The  work  is  very  complete,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  a  small 
compass.  Besides  the  vocabulary,  it  contains  many  useful  tables,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
pocket  dictionary  in  the  market.  Copies  sent  only  on  receipt  of  the  price,  75  cents,  or 
m  flexible  binding,  85  cents.        Please  address 

HiI^REDOE   &  BrOTHCK. 

No,  17  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

\ — . 
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LEABIHG  SIBIIS. 


««^^^^i^a^%^^v«^>^k«*««AM>»  I 


s 


SEPIH 


AND  SPELLEB 


Are  to-day,  in  the  face  of  (he  most  vigorous  opposition,  winning  a  degree  of  popularit/ 
entirely  unprecedented  and  unrivalled.     They  are  more  largely  used  in 


^l|e  l^gsbn^ 


than  any  other  competing  series^  which  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  evidence  of  their  merit.  Thg^ 
excel  all  oiJurs  in  regular  gradation  of  exercises^  frequency  of  phonetic  drills  value  of  elocu- 
tionary instruction^  Superiority  of  Selections,  Style,  Durability  of  Binding,  and  in  feet, 
in  all  that  tends  to  make  a  S£RIES  THE  BEST. 


BARNES'S  BRIEF  HISTORY. 

Although  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  has  been  more  rapidly  introduced  and  gives 
better  satisfaction  than  any  other  history  ever  published. 


i 


MONTEITH'S  AND  M'NALLrS  GEOGRAPHIES, 

COMPLETE  IN  THREE  BOOKS. 

They  are  carefully  graded  and  always  up  to  the  times.  They  teach  the  science  in  a 
pure^  simple  and  exhaustive  manner.  Unimportant  matter  is  rejected,  elaboration  avoided 
and  only  the  cream  of  the  science  is  carefully  given. 

The  National Rea  lers  andSpelUrs,  Afonteith's  Geographies  and  Barnes'  History  were  unan- 
tmously  adopted  by  a  convetUion  of  School  Directors  for  Cumberland  county, h^ldin  Carlisle, 
May  2,  1873.  Teachers  and  Directors  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  examine  the 
above  works  before  making  any  adoption.  Liberal  discounts  for  introduction  and 
exchange.     Send  for  catalogue.        Address 

A.  P.  FLINT,  General  Agent. 

A,  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  822  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

New  York  and  Pluladelphia. 


-<i- 


"V^x^ 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 

V^  V^   ■^^  >_^  X^  V^'V>  v.'  V^  NX    S-»    N^*V'V'V''VX-V>'  v^  v^  v>'  V;^  V>»  vx  v^  VN^  Vi^  vx*  VX  V*'  XX  V.X  NX  XX  N^X  VX  \.X^  X">-X^  X"> 

THE  "  OLD  RELIABLE"  STILL  AHEAD  \ 


■© 


BY  GOOLD  BROWN. 

REVISED  AND  IMPROVED  EDITIONS. 


Office  cf  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  ) 

Bedford,  Pa ,  Oct,  6,  ib73,  J 
During  the  past  ten  years  Brown's  Grammars  have  been  used  in 
the  Two  Jrtundred  and  Iwenty  Schools  of  our  county.  No  other 
Grammar  is  used  m  any  school  in  the  Counry — and  they  have  given 
entire  satisfaction.  Amid  ail  the  changes  in  other  school  books, 
during  that  period,  no  teacher  in  the  county  has  asked  to  have 
Brown's  Grammars  supplanted.  To-day  they  have  a  firmer  hold  on 
all  our  live  Teachers  than  ever  before.  In  short,  they  zx^just  what 
nve  want.  H.  W.  FISHER,  County  Superintendent. 


Best  arranged  and  systematized. — Star^  Brockvilie,  Pa. 

Admirably  adapted  tor  schools. — Daily  Fress^  IHUsburgh^  Pa, 

Have  vindicated  their  right  to  live. — Franklin  Repository^  Fa, 

Simple,  concise,  philosopoical  and  accurate. — Chambersimrg  Transcript,  Fa, 

There  is  no  Grammar  equal  to  Brown's. — E.  Y.  YounG|  iate  County  Superintendent ,  Allenttnun,  Fa. 

"Was  adopted  on  its  own  merits. — ^J.  W.  Harbeson,  Frincipal  1st  Grammar  School^  lebanon^  Fa, 

Examined  ten  or  twelve — Brown's  is  the  best. — ^J.  A.  Lowey,  Superintendent  Jefferson  county.  Fa. 


ADOPTED  FOR  STATE  UNIFORMITY. 


By  the  State  Board  of  Louisiana,  July  i8,  1873. 

By  the  State  Board  of  Arkansas,  January  15,  1873. 

By  the  State  Board  of  Alabama,  December  14,  1872.       ^ 
By  the  State  Board  of  California,  July  12,  1870, 


'In  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City  they  are  used  in  proportion  of  99  to  too  as  against  all  others. 
They  are  used  exclusively  in  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Paierson,  Elizabeth,  Hoboken,  Kah- 
way,  etc.,  etc. 

Wt^  They  are  used  more  extensively  than  any  other  series  in  all  the  Academies  of  the  State  of  New 
York.    See  Regents*  Report  for  1872. 

♦ 

PRICES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


Browa*s  Ffnt  Lines  of  English  Gnunmar .....^.45 

brown's  Institutes  of  English  Grammar i.oo 

*firown's  Grammar  oi  Grammars 6.95 

x.oo 


S 


Lambert's  Higher  Physiology »|z«5o 

Koscoc's  Elementary  Chemistry 1.50 

'Atkinson's  Ganot*s  Treatise  on  Physici 5.00 

Cruikshank's  Primary  Geography x.oo     *'i'he  Educational  Year-Book  for  187a „  x.95 

Lambert's  Primary  Physiology .85  ^  *The  Educational  Year-Book  fori873 x.aS 

Copies  f unushed  for  examination  (except  those  marked*)  at  half  price. 

Very  Favorable  Terms  for  Introduction. 

Sets  of  the  Educational  Year-Book,  2  vob.  for  1872  and  '73, sent  to  one  address,  postpaid,  for  #2^25. 

Address,  WM.  WOOD  ft  Co., 

VI  Great  Jones  St,  New  York. 
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THE  LATEST— THE  CHEAPEST— THE  BEST. 


JUST  COHPLETED  AND  PUBLISHED. 


OSGOOD'S  American  Readers. 


ELEGANTLT  ILLUSTRATED. 


Cards,  per  set. $4  75 

American  Primary   Speller,  Illustrated, 20 

American  Advanced  Speller,  Illustrated. 40 

American  Primer,  Illustrated. 10 

American  First  Reader,  Illustrated 30 

American  Second  'R^oAtx^  Illustrated. 50 

American  Third  Reader,  Illustrated. 70 

American  Fbutth  Reader,  Illustrated. 90 

i^merican  Fifth  Reader,  Illustrated. z  25 

American  Sixth  Reader^  Illustrated, i  50 

BDBtTS  6BAmAB& 

Combining  all  the  late  and  tried  improvements,  are  universally  pronoanced,  when  on  trial  in  the 
room,  to  be  the  v^ry  bat. 

Burtt's  Primary  Grammar $     50 

Burtt's  Elements  of  Grammar -       70 

Burtt's  Practical   Grammar z  00 


THE  only  series  of  readers  now  published,  or  ever  publisbed  in  tbe  United  States,  in  which  the  picture 
illustrations  are  all,  without  an  exception,  new  designs  and  original  with  tht  series.  In  no  other  waj 
can  such  l>eauty  and  taste  in  cuts,  with  appropriateness  to  the  stage  of  the  pupiPs  progress,  be  secured.  Tbis 
important  and  special  feature,  combined  with  the  most  admirable  grade  in  lesson,  new  system  of  revievs, 
unrivaled  elocutionary  points  of  excellence,  binding,  etc.,  with  price,  make  this  series,  by  far,  the  most  de- 
sirable offered  the  public. 

Thousands  of  Educators  already  testify  to  their  decided  superiority  over  all  works  of  similar  name  nor 
in  use. 

Osgood's 

Osgood's 

Osgood's 

Osgood's 

Osgood's' 

Osgood's 

Osgood's 

Osgood's 

Osgood's 

Osgood's 


Dt AH *&  ABITHM£tIC& 

The^e  excel  all  others  in  pre|Kiring  the  learner,  by  rule,  problem  and  solution,  for  the  practical,  eveiy-dif 
needs  of  actual  business.    They  are  uniform  in  GRiiDE,  wkll  bound  and  cheap. 

Dean's  Primary  Arithmetic < 25 

Dean's  Elementary  Arithmetic 50 

Dean's  Intellectusl  Arithmetic -  45 

Dean's  Intermediate  Arithmetic So 

Dean*»  High  School  Arithmetic.  (In  press] « 


PSHHAHSHIP. 

Cowley's  Copy-Booka.     Revised   System,  each ., ^  15 

Cowley's  Charts,  each ^ «.  15 


I 


^ 


Specimen  copies  of  any  of  above  for  examination,  with  reference  to  intrddtiction,  and  sappliei  for  infi(6- 
duction  furnished  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Correspondence  of  Teachers,  Directors,  and  ail  desiring  tic 
benefits  of  our  low  introduction  prices,  cordially  invited. 

Osgood's  Progressive  Readers  and  Spellers  we  continue  to  publish. 

A.  H.  ENGLISH  ft  CO., 

ga  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  Pa, 


I. 


» 
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I  J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

GiHEBAL  School  Fubhishibs, 

Nog.  512  Arch  St.,  and  511  Nonh  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

THE    PBNNSYLV^lSri^    FA.VORITB. 

ThsSaleaerwfclcliiln  itji—Ti-Ta  tmn  bean  tMr  In  axcua  of  ■oy  athsc  0«k  Id  tha  StaM. 

i       .  '  \ 

^    i  i 

X      J  "5 

1.  5  <  si; 

as  !    s 
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FHE  NEW  PATENT  GOTHIC  DESK, 

WKh  Curved  Back,  Folding  Seat,  and  Adjustable  Foot  Rest.  . 

'&»-Adcipt«d  over  all  Oompetltora  Use  ZzclxiBlTt  Use  for  the  Tear  1873,  in  th« 
Fiimary,  Secondary,  and  Grammar  SxadOa  of  Fnblio  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Thii  new,  popular,  >nd  complete  Deik,  combining  dnrability,  hnndionie  and  unifona  appnnnce,  wilh 
rase  and  comfort  to  the  pupil,  by  the  CURVED  SLAT  SEAT,  is  superior  lo  any  ever  offered  the  public, 
rhc  prices  ace  is  low  as  tJuue  of  any  good  Folding  Seat  Desk,  while  the  material  used  is  uDsarpassed. 
rbe  cateful  eiaminatioo  of  the  Desk  by  School  Boards,  and  othen  iDler«*ted,  is  lequested  before  selecting 
lth«r  paxterni.    A  veiy  fall  descriptive  Calalogae  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


THE  NEW  STANDARp  SCHOOL  DESK. 

A  want  has  long  exbted  for  Improved  School  Furniture  for  Raral  Disittets,  which  can  be  fumtihed  at  or        k 
near  the  same  price  at  which  the  ordiniiy  Seating  of  Home  Manufacture  can  be  produced.    In  response  to       J 
repeated  calls  of  this  nature,  we  have  recently  designed  and  patemed  the  above,  which  can  be  furnished  at    T 
lower  rates  Ihan  any  Desk  in  the  mafkei,  and  from  IS  to  !t&per  cent,  less  than  our  rejjolir  styles,  or 
thnse   of  other  Manafacturers ;    thus  making  the    Desk  eminently    sailable   for    District    Schoola,   where 
Economy,  Strenitth,  Comfoht  and  Beaitty  are  desirable  at  low  rales.    The  Desk  is  inferior  to  none,  and 
Ihe  wrkmanship  equal  to  the  best,     ft  is  nude  with  an  iNCUNEn  Back,  and  Cukvsd  Siat  Srats,*o  as  lo 
aflbrd  a  comfortable  position    and  induce  the  pupil  to  sit  creel.     The  back  is  entirely  closed,  and  the  sbelf  , 
very  wide  and  deep,  while  the  Castings,  or  Iron  Frames,  are  extra  heavy  and  very  handsome.    A  very  full 
descripiion  is  given  in  our  Catalogue. 
Cbarvh,  Hall  nad  K«eltBtl*n  Hmkta,  Sehvol  »d  TMMrk*F«>  nMkfl,  (of  ill  Un  >nd  tppniBi  ityta) 

BInekbMkrda  (Slitc  ud  Wo«l  of  ill  iim)  >eb(»el  mm*  CkMrek  Bella,  'Uqnid  Wall  BI»U>r,  elc 
\  And  in  fact  everything  necessary  for  Ihe  thorough  oulftt  of  ihe  School-room,  kept  on  T 

■  and  furnished  on  liberal  terTn<i. 

'—~        Pull  Illastrawd  Catalognaa  of  dUTarcnt  Stylea  and  Pattama  of  above  acnt  on  applicatls 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

PUBLSFIED   BY 

75^  &  140  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  NEW  GRADED  READERS  :  A  new  Series,  fully  and  handsomely  illustrated, 
surpassing  all  others  in  excellence  of  manufacture,  gradation  and  cheapness,  complete  in  5  books, 
viz: 

FIRST  READER, 64  pages.     Price  25  cents. 

SECOND  READt<:R, 

THIRD  READER,   , 

FOURTH  READER, 

FIFTH  READER, 

%*  These  books  should  certainly  be  examined  in  all  cases  where  a  change  of  Readers  is  ooa- 
templated.     For  this  purpo:>e  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  sample  set  on  receipt  of  ^1.50. 

LOOMIS*  FIRST  STEPS  IN  MUSIC.  Book  Pour.  (Being  the  completing  book  of 
the  Series.)  It  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  school  singing-book,  and  can  be  used  independently  of 
any  series.     Stiff,  ornamental  cover,  216.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  four  numbers,  comprising  LooMis'  First  Steps,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on 

receipt  of  75  cents. 

S WINTON'S  WORD  PRIMER.  (Being  the  completing  book  of  the  Word-Book  Sekies.) 
A  beginner's  book  in  Oral  and  Written  Spelling.    96  pages.    Price,  20  cents. 

We  shall  he  pleased  to  send  a  sample  set  of  the  Word-Book  Series,  comprising  the  WoRD 
Analysis,  Word* Hook  and  Word- Primer,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction, 
on  receipt  uf  50  cents. 

/♦«//  annoiittcetmnts  of  the  above,  together  with  many  other  new  and  recent  publueUions,  wiU  be 
found  in  The  Educatiunal  Reporter /?r  September^  which  will  be  sent  to  tetuhers  and  educa- 
tionists without  charge,  • 

STANDARD  TEXT  BOOKS. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

THIS  justly  }x>pular  Series  of  Text  Books  is  noted  for  its  freshness,  completeness,  admirable 
grndaiii>n,  and  the  beauty  and  substantial  nature  of  its  manufacture.  It  comprises  a  full  and 
thoroutrh  course  of  study,  from  the  simplest  Primer  to  the  most  advanced  Mathematical  and 
Scientific  Work.    Among  which  are  : 


Sanders*  Union  R«Ademi, 
The  New  Graded  ReAdera, 
S  win  ton's  Word«book  Series, 
Robinson's  MatiiemnMeSt 
KerlHi  Oramniars, 
Webster's  Dictionaries, 
dray's  Botanies, 
Speneerian  Copx-Books, 
Speneerlan  Drawing  Boo1ls« 
And  many  other  well  known  Works. 


Willson*s  Histories, ' 
Swinton's  Histories, 
Fasqnelle's  Frencii  Course, 
Woodbnrjr*s  €lemuMi  Coarse, 
Wells*  Science, 
Eliot  A  Storet*'s  Cbeasistry, 


Slllinuui's  Pilxs*  And  Ckem. 
Brxaat  A  8tmtton*s  Booic-Keepiaff. 


The  lUuBtrated  Catsloguo,  descriptive  of  The  American  Educational  Skries  or 
School  and  Collrge  Text  Books,  and  The  Educational  Reporter  for  September,  a  handsome 
publication  full  of  useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


IVISON.BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.. 


138  &  140  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

[Mil 
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I.BB«i»mter  Sckoal  MoUom.— Mr    D.  M.  Loue,  of  Rietiy- 
Ue,  Wutiinglon  CDuntv,  Md.,  wcilo  :  "  Thex  vervrxnllenC  Mouc- 

■iuiiful  bui  ihiiy  have  greatly  eiceeded  my  Mpeciaiioni. 

fjTd  lobe  withi^riheni"    Mr.  Choj^'Elrii:^,  ot  Joh'iiiio*n,''CaB 
hunty,  wtiiei,  KoT,  igth'  "Tlii«  Diamine  I  profhjHd  ID  ihe  boyi 


.M^Jjl 


id  for  the  Lane 
.    Thequt 


,   Hun 


^n  will  th 


_  _ _ ».■'    Mr,  I.  Beani.or 

Bruly   Pa.:  '  [  cannoi  longer  do  wlihaui  [hem  "    Hiu  Sadie  D.  Har- 

tcjchrra  hai  thcie  MoUtoJiod  ihe  li'lie  fofki  In  my  i  ™  '  " 

ious  aLto  ID  have  them."     Another'  '"^~-«   ^ 

Our  dJDgy  roamneadtbrighMuEiig.* 


•■  I  h»v. 


r:  "ThcyaRAgDodthine 


"  lUnstTAtMl  Llbn 


S^»!;;);d' 


or  "KuthHiiu,"    '■Bilter-^w 
u  higher "rSerofPoetlc  M^ 


uiralldLiira- 
heTort  attained 
d  by  Dr.  J.  C. 


nd  illiuiialed  with  IS3  ibonnigUy  dainty  irul  delicati 
u  rrifiiia/  4eiifnj—madi  tiiriufy  /tr  Ms  vtlam. 
liDent  arti>ti,  and  it  a  uld.  could  not  be  duplioilcd  for 
luiaaiiddoliart.  lYit^  mitivAtd  PalMI  in  arl.wei 
.  — !-__.: ..*.!.__....     n  -'-"-"■- e  engTBvlngB  thar 


fiili-pwc  (ac-Aimilta  of  the  anginal  ant^r^k  topia  of  Ae  mnit  r& 
■  ^wncd  poems-  Amone  the  nuaiber  Is  L«K(e1low,  TcDnysoD,  Bryant, 
Whltiier.  Holland,  H^,  Willi.,  uul  Joho  lIownr;i  Payne,  >Le  nu.ho; 
oF  "  HoicE^  SwiAT  Home,"  a  song  Icuown  in  all  UnguaECt.  and  sung  in 

for  its  immerue  cost  ever  b<f6rf  publiahpj  in  this  country.    It  it  sold 
\  ^  QrivjBien :  and  all  applications  lor  agencies  ihouldbc  addressed 

Poltstitwil  BBd  Pta  gen  Is  Till*.— Hiss  Mary  J.  Lee  vtiies, 

Nov.  i^th^  "My  pupils  air  delighted  with  the  .ongi  I  have  taught  Ibem 
from  the  Music  Pag^  Supplement,  and  wish  In  have  copies  uf  their  own. 

have  an  organ  in  our  school  and  several  of  my  lutle  girls  can  pUiy  quite 
well.  PleasesendlhemQocopies.forwhichfindft.^eucloHJ."  Mi» 
Ali«  Fric,  of  Pousiown,  also  orden  5°  copies  for  her  pupils.  Mr. 
Samuel  Wynne,  of  PhoniiXYiJIe,  orders  40  copies.  Nov,  13th  and  Nov, 

The  Supplement  i>  a  good  one  ind  the  price  very  low, 

Mr.  f.  O.  KdMU,  Superintendent  af  Lehigh  counly,  writes, 
Nov.  igth:  -The  Uusic  l^age  SuppteiBeu  took  very  well  al  our  Insti- 
luie.  Prof  Geo.  C  Young,  of  the  Keyiton*  Stale  Normal  School,  at 
Kuirtown,  lead  in  singing.  Nearly  all  the  teachen  who  attended  the 
Institute  are  now  able  to  sing  the  songs  and  hvmns  In  the  Supplement. 
Much  credit  is  due  Prat,  younc  for  bl<  instruction  in  music.  \  would 
recommend  him  to  ninagers  of  Teachers'  Iniiitutes  where  good  singing 
>*  wanted  and  eipeeiilly  where  the  Music.Pape  Supplement  is  to  be 

withouithe  Supplement.    Please  accept  our  Ibanks  for  supply  of  same 


Friends,  I 


.  Wilmer  W, 


remembered  by  the 

yalasble  Help  —Mr.  Eli 

Ihey  prov™.  V 

much  pleased  with  them  anSlcap«ttol 

Apple  Tree.'  •  in  nearly  very  school  I  shal 

T^i-mal,  every  teacher  in  the  county  she 

D«lt(kt«<I  Wl(hlt.»-Mr.  Rai 


snyi:  "The  Ptnnt^lottnia  Sehaat  Jimnul  ft 
-' — lerest  aa  usual.     'A   Farewell   to  Decease 
hington  and  Edwia  W.  Hotter,'  Is  an  eame< 

'people  of 'Peniuylva"*."  ITie  oihir™cli 


. :  Many  thanks  fbr  the  Musi 


"D«lt(kt«<Iwl(hIt.»-Mr.Rambo,County  Superintendent  of 
Montgumerv,  writes,  Nov.  15:  '  Allow  me  for  myself  and  for  our  Inili- 
gtc  to  thank  you  mncerely  for  the  Music  Paye  Supplements  sent  ir.. 

"-Mr.  J.  C.  McCurdy. 
Hoitoes, Nov,  .jth, adds: 


_ '  WoBld  ant  be  WltbDi 

Wn^u,il|.  Pa  orderingaseto 
I  Ihoujhl  1  could  teach  without 
"■ll  be  the  second  set.    1  would  n, 


'BMt  rwWkal  to  iaaia."—Bai.  Dr.  Culler. 
«  Pr»r.  nuMnller,Pror. 
TyDd»ll,  Pr*r.  Hnsl«7, 
Lord  LrtMtK.  FritaKea- 
ter,  Mrs.  Ollpkant,  Dr. 
W,  B.  C*rp«nter,  C 
KtncBley,  Enhmttnis- 
€bsilrli(is,  Ivsn  1'ar)cae< 
filelT  H»Uhew  Arnold, 
W.  K.  H.  Lecky,  HlM 
TbACkensj,  Mian  Hu- 
loch.  Prof.  BIcbard  A. 
Proelor.  H*th»rliie  C. 
Hsscqnoid,  .tetsn  Issfre* 
low,  H«o.  SmcDonnld, 
Frond«  and  Qladatone,  are  Boitiu  ot  tho 
ominotit  authors   laUly   rupreaentcd   lii   tUe 

■^Uttell's  U»ln»  Aite. 

AOR  ElVM  more  thu  TUIEEE  aIjMJA  QUARTER 

mnuer  yenrly,  IHrmlng  four  Luge  volume*.  It  pre- 
sents In  an  fneipfniilvB  (brm,  coDsldcrlng  Its  greal 
atnouut  oftuatter.  with  f^hncsfl,  owing  to  lis  weekly 
Isane,  and  with  a  aalUfaetoni  eoatpteUnru  attetnpt«d 
by  no  other  pubUcaOOD,  Um  bast  Jjssusu,  Kevteiot, 
a-Uleimu.  nilfli.  f^try-SetuitVe,  Blofmiihlfat,  Jilt- 
torical,  nitd  T^atttBal  information^  mm  the  entire 
body  of  roreign  Periodical  Uteraiure. 
A  NEW  SEBIKS 
Waa  begun  Jan.  1,1978,  with  entirely  new  Tales,  al- 
ready embracing  Serlsl  and  Sbort  Btoriea  by  dlnllu. 
gulihed  Engllsb,  French,  (lerman  ajtd  RuFBlun  autli- 
,_.   £^a  j^ii/ffi  (p--- ■»--■ '" 


1  7\irffuent 


T^i-P 


^t&L^ 


■sproBctaed  by  any'olBer  period 
the  best  lllcnr^  and  scfentldc 


the  beat  lll^^ry  and  » 
tnm  the  pens  ohhe  nbo' 
AMiMslI,  SeUtillia.  '^" 
repreaeullog  every  < 

'' xtrttaiportance  o( 
diapensHtale  <;urrent  I 


opiirioNS. 


xrT 


'■M  poet™or'ili«*Bngll" 
•a  loBeUier."-WUioU  «o 


r£XTK4  OfPEKS  FOR  1S74. 

rteea  for  tAe  B€tt  JTome  and  Ibreiffn  Lttera- 
r   Tbc  £%itt<i   AOB  and  one   or 


UTTELI,  A  UAT,  Boaloii 


■« 


*- 
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Hrr     TT    Only  75  cts.  for  «  bo.  of  I^ 
.    ri.   n.   Helps  loHiBlory,  or  Hislori 


Hunter'i 

.  ^.  .. -JislorcCard 

the  History  of  the  United  States.  Twenty  Game 
suitable  for  the  school-room  or  fireside,  sent  by  mai 
for  75  els.  Adiire&s,  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  Princeton 
Indiana.  [[^"See  advertisement  in  December  num 
ber  of  this  journal. 

«applem«nt  Ho.  _9.-Ur^.  K.  JonH.oF  Plckerinu 
and  it  »atK>  >Bti>factDrv  lh«  my  pupils  vim  Ihe  neir  ont 
Send  3a  copiti"    Mr,  Wm.  RIcAan,  Union  coumy:  "Lm 

^  v"'  l8"ui«  10""*'"^ iFAnd^fl™"'-  '^'  '  ''"  *" 
>  IKW  OMt"  Mi»0.  WyckDffJ)iTcky°^a":°*'lH»  puliL! 
•""^n  llnpnglhe  .onpin  /»,    ?4mnv,l.bi,t  ut^tcbc^i 

1,Z  Deck, ofBtrki  coumy:  ■'SradMcoplaSupu^imeiU,  N» 
ji.»nd,copi«No...;    S(V  J.C.McF=.t5.,Jo&own,'p..; 


much  pleued  wl 
»Dd  taught  lh(-- 
tht  Hu,    - 


of  No.  =  ■;    Mr.  1.  F,  Moyer,  Ma- 
ilhemioiuT  pupil^.    They  M  once  wished  cop™  of 


TTmleDomliiatlaaal  but  ZVAHaSLIOAIa 


International  I  l;|RICAII 
Lessons  I  Qvpsis^ 

I'or  wioplM  club"  ^1™  r*r  »e«. 
J.  W.  MolBtyra,  4  Sontb  rifth  St.  Bt.  I«aU, 


BEST 

HELP  for 

BDNDAY 
SCHOOL 

lUQBUa 


Wholi 


•e  recogniie  (he  handarrilini 


•.H/'i. 


',/',£ 


ins,  nrhLchf  h; 

r-— -  "—  ""  -*'.uti  wiiJ  He  parient 

>;™,n.  nol  mailrd  pmmpdy  lo  hit  iddiw „  , 

Tbfl  Beli<»oId»y  nacMBlnefbrDecouberutiafT^ 

LancatUr  SclusI  .tfi>»ivi.—"l'hliu  ■—'<••  "''•><!-- ■• 

primed  Olt  heavy  colored  card-board,] 
Rir  Ihe  School  lOom.  Every  teacher  ih 
■ilent  Influence  for  good  will  repay  theli 


id  taped  ally  deaiec 


MARCY'S  SCIOPTICON 

(f^  ''l»>  Impnrad  aa<  CUapaud 

J_J^      MAaiO  I.ASTEBM  BIJDES. 


t^SE9  BCIOFTIM 


BCIOFTICOir  UmULOnlNl  U)  ueu. 
L.  J.  Ma^ot,  1340  CbestiiQt  St.,  P&UaaelpbU,  Fft. 
THE  SCIOPTICON  MANUAL 
Treats  of  Magic  Lantern  representations,  with  «]1 
Ihat  is  interesting  in  theory  and  useful  in   practice, 
inclnding  a  full  exposition  of  the  Sciopticon  in  par- 
ticnlar  with  an  appended  catalogue  of  the  most  ap. 
proved  Scientilic  and  MiscelUneons  slide*. 


•tflC  K'i* 


300  PAO£ii,eOO£NG&ATIirOS  AND  UOLOBtiuPLATI 
Published  OmtrMrlw,  at  OS  ecata  >  TMr.     ~ 

No.  for  1S74  juil  liiued.     A  Gennan  edition  al  iGe  aaia 
Addreii  JAMES  VIUK,  RocheiUi,  N.  Y. 


■■baerlntlans  Ezplrfnc.— All  manhK  <lin  riik 
he  credit  ■•  llic  ';,,'■  e.pSe  with  thli  iaaoe.  Tj*  ^i™/ 
rill  not  tie  continued  unint  lubicripdoD  be  onleml. 


■r.  Cralette  tl9rvf,  Secretarr  of  SiJioid  Bsid  J- 
Beaver  Pa.,  wriiet  Nov.  t.ih  ;  -  7**  %nnu,t  cons  ic  ■: 
regularly,  and,  now   in  !<■  third   year,  it  iaai  ever  a  vdowi 


8CHOOLDAY  MAGAZINE. 


43eVUniUat.,FMiail«liihn:^ 


WIlnlnstAB,  nel.-Miu  E.  D.  Frua  wiim,  Nor. 

foKd  findVio.  "i"*  namea -' -  - -''--  — ' ■'^—     '"- 

'ill  l>e  added. "^ 
■tertlNrOat^ThePubliahefiol'ihe  JcJ. 


•ubKriben.    OAcJi 


fiind  ofhh 

Hundi^ 


re  »nd  I 

Jhurcn,  Lam 
iundaj^^ic 


:i°!-wrty° 


l-UR  SALE  EVERVWHEfte.  & 

Silicate  Book  Slates! 

FOB  BCHOOL8  AXD  COLLBOBB.  | 

Light.  Fcrtable,  IToiBeless,  Danble  | 

rNITEfiSALLT  OSED  IN  SCHOOLS.  \ 

Silicate  Book  Slates,       Bilioata  i'ooket  Slates, 

ft*  Lead-Pandl  and  Blala-PwdL 

"Black-Boards.      Silicate  Wall-Slating. 


*- 


R.  T.  Sllioale  Book  Slate  Co. 

Cof  FULTON  &  CHURCH  Sta.  »« 


Pnl  np  Ib  ean*  with  fi. ,  ^  ___ 

liv^pplng  BBtidy  with  booki  aod  otbar  fooia 

Pnos  ^toduoad,— riala,  tUOiqiurti, 
t^.Mli  hilr  mUlon.  tl.OO  I    pIloii.Va.MI. 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


« 


ADOPT  TBS  BS8T  TIZT-BOOKS. 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

EDTCJITIOHAL  PUIBUSHEBS, 

723  Ohestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


RetaU 
Price, 

o  50 

0  80 

I   80 

2   50 

I   88 

1  75 

Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in 
Geography $ 

Mitcheirs  New  Primary  Geogra- 
phy, 4to 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Ge- 
ography, 4to 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geogra- 
phy and  Atlas 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geogra- 

v^y 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, zamo. ,. 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and 
Key,  *Small  Series.  In  Port- 
folio or  on  Rollers,  Net 10  00 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and 
Key.       *Large  Series.       On 

Rollers,  Net 20  00 

i  Hand-Book  of  Map  Drawing o  80 

^Colored  ^hytitalfy  and  ^oUiieaOy,  0r  poUtically  only. 

HISTORI  hS. 

(PET£R  parley's.) 

,  Goodrich's    American     Child's 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

States 

Qoodrich's   Pictorial  History  of 

the  United  States 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

England 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

Rome 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

Greece 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

France 

>  Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  School 

History  of  the  World 

Goodrich's     Pictorial     Natural 

History 


o  84 

75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 


75 


P 

p 


RSADKRS. 


The  New  American  1st 
Reader 

The  New  American  2d 
Reader 

The  New  American  3d 
R^der 

The  New  American  4th 
Reader. 

The  New  American  5th 
Reader 

The  New  American  Ety- 
mological Reader 

The  liAtest,  Cheapest  apd  Best. 

spelTTers. 

The  New  American  Primary 
Speller 

The  New  American  Pronounc- 
ing Speller o  30 

SPEAKERS. 

Oxford's  Junior  Speaker o  75 

Oxford's  Senior  Speaker i  50 

Fresh,  Spurklliiip,  AttraetiTe. 

♦ 

JUST  READY. 


^  o  20 
o  30 
o  50 
o  60 

0  90 

1  so  • 


o  20 


A  SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF 


AKD 


TEXT-BOOKS  OP  DERIVATIVES, 
PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES, 


BT 


EPES  SARGENT, 

WITH  NUMEROUS  EXERCISES. 
Betall  Prieet      •       •       •       •      •       90  eente. 


Most  of  these  Books  are  well-known.  The  Readers  and  Spellers  are  new,  and  rapidly  being  adopted.  For 
Catalogue,  Circulars  and  Introductions,  address  THE  PUBLISHERS ;  or, 


&- 


D.  W.  PBOOIOR,  Huntingdon,  Pa. ;  or,  A.  E.  ETSTJEB,  Harrisborg,  Pa. 


■^ 


*- 
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lit  j|mpr0r«d  lomHnation  mhal  mi 

Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 

It  19  the  most  convanient  ^  This  excellcDl  detli,  cm 

desk:  (I)  There  are  fewer  ob-  I  tensivelyusedineveiy  Woli 

slades  lolhe  broomandscrub-  I  and   Soulh-weslem   Stale, 

bing-brush  thananyotherdesk  I  now    Ireing    introduced    ii 

presents.   (2)  It  does  not  need  ■  I  Pennsylvania. 

to  be  fastened  (o  the  floor —  I  First  premium  awudeillc,— 

the  only  desk  in  existence  that  tf  at  Ihe  State  Fair  at  Hanistnii 

doe*  noL      (3>  It  is  perfect  in  1869,    and   at  the   '  "^'^• 

the  cue  of  ingreu  and  egress.  Connt;  Fair,  1869. 

Host  Convenient  ani  Uost  Burable. 

That  it  is  tne  strongest  and  most  durable  desk,  time  and  long  use  have  indisputably  proven.  When  gim 
equal  advantages  o(  lumber  and  irorkminship,  there  is  no  desk  with  iron  castings  as  supports  that  cm  beir 
comparison  with  it  in  this  respect.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  cheapest  good  de>k.  (1)  There  are  no  inn 
castings  about  it  to  increase  the  cost,  (i)  It  does  not  t>ecome  "  rickety  "  and  require  to  be  replaced  br 
newonesinafew  years,  as  many  desks  no»  in  use  do.  (3)  Its  first  com  is  less.  It  isalwaysmideininej" 
substantial  manner,  of  the  tiest  leaMoed  Cbeny,  Ash  or  Oalc,  aod  furnished  with  ink  wells  and  cofca, 
the  following 

PRICES: 

No.  1, 46  in.  long,  top  17  in.  wide,  $5  75 1  No.  3, 39  in.  long,  top  14  in.  wide,  $5  ij 
No.  2,4a  in.  long,  top  i6in.w>de,    5  50 1  No.  4,36in.  long,  topia  in.  wide,  500 

Deslcs  made  of  poplar  at  still  lower  prieet.      Also  desks  of  wainut  or  other  hard  trood,  with  or  wi 
lids,  and  of  styles  and  prices  lo  suit  eveiy  class  of  school.      Baclci  open  or  closed  as  may  be  desired. 
prove  the  Raniun  Oak  Che  cheapest,  these  price*  need  only  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  any  good  dcik 
in  the  market.  

cr^  No  Cas^gs— Ho  Shakiiig.^^ 

The  Rankin  Desk  is  vtrj  popalar  in  Ohio.     Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  Nalioaal  Teacitr,  vti  Ei- 
Commissioner  of  Schoob,  says  of  it : 

"  ■  '         '  :*Mf,  Juraili  tn^ctinniiHl,  inuiMti  whIA  v^  conmeai  it  to  M.    A  chop  Ktiml  dsk    "'    '  "         ^ 


have  nolftngcr  on*  mcuk  for  BtUng  oar  country  ichtxAoinei  with  clunuy,  uns^^y  boxrileilu.''  d^nilar  teuimwik  fr* 
neiilycveTy  NoTUiErnand  WdtcniSLiuisiEhtbaEimi,  If  ipace  permit  led.  Though  but  liuly  prBcucd  puttlidy  ii  rw- 
lyLvaata,  Buiy  thousands  us  already  in  uie,  givin^j  entire  utitbc^  on  wherever  iptroduccd. 

Col.  OSO.  f.  McFAKLAMlh— ZVar  i»— Wheu  caiupletlnf  the  ichwl  building  lately  erected  it  a  I»HtornsHy  {'^"^'''f' 

doks.     Weejcunjned  thegreal  nriely  of  ityto lubiaJtied  torn,  uid Scully  choie  the  deak  you  proposed.      Li  hu  nowbetfir 

■KHuul  nemnsi  ill!  everyibinE (hat Could bi deuiad.  Ithni  ^ireii  aerfect  utlifaction  toSirecton.  leachersmnd  idulin 
WALLACE  DEWITT,  SienUr^.  DANIEL  B.  BOAS,  FnalHl- 

Inpofniofoconoidy,  boihi!  toongiia1c«t,»iKla»Kgiirdt  lhe.iiiceoc-upied,itieyh»venoequal.  They  combint  rfur"** 

niradlluntltMMCllyt^fa  thm  (o  the  virying  tin  oF  pupils.         '  C  W.  D^ANS,  Prixiitd. 

^  MANUFACTURED  AND  FURNISHED  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  J^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLAND, 

HARRISBURO,  PENKA. 
If  AND  SBCONB  STREtrS-C.  R.  SCHAEF 

., ^ eral  AgcDti,  to  whomordetic«nb«addrc4«ed  :Ri -  „. ,,_,.,_.. 

I]  Liberty  f  Ueet.  Filtibuixb ;  STRICKLAND  ft  BKU.,  Wboleule  and  Retail  Dolen  m  Sckgd,  Hi 
lutoui  uid  Blank  Books,  SuIioBciy,  ate.  No.  5)j  Peon  itreei,  Readins,  Pa. 

S^^For  desks  and  further  information  address  eilher  of  the  above.  Should  you  order  desks,  said 
formation  on  the  following  points :  ist.  Siie  and  diagram  of  the  room  or  roomi  lo  lie  furnished,  id.  Nim 
andageof  the  pupils  to  be  seated.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  lo  furniture,  such  as  pillars,  stores,* 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Fbahkliw  Sebibs  qf  Bead&bs. 

This  series  consists  of  new  and  fresh  selections  of  reading  pieces,  both  prose,  veise  and  dialogae. 


everal  books  ire  all  beautifully  illustrated  throughout  with  attractive,  new  and  original  designs  a 
f^arings.  It  is  carefully  graded  from  the  Primer  to  the  highest  Reader,  and  all  the  selections  have  been 
chosen  with  great  care,  discrimination  and  taste.  The  paper  and  binding  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  Iiigh 
order  of  excellence,  while  the  printing,  which  has  been  executed  in  the  best  style  by  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  and  Ihe  lUastrations,  which  have  been  drawn  anil  engraved  by  our  best  artists,  we  confidently 
present  to  the  notice  of  Ihe  public,  as  greatly  superior  to  those  to  be  found  m  any  other  reading  books. 

*■*  We  shall,  of  count,  continue  the  publication  of  the  edition  of  HiUard'i  Readers,  at  present  id  such 
general  use  throughout  the  country. 

^■oRCESTER'S-^lftCTIONARIES. 

VnOTN-A,  1873. 

"Itsivs  mvETcat  p1cuur«  V\  ifpon  ihut  Ihe 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 
U.  9.  Comoilwloner  to  the  Vleona  Exhibition. 

"WORCESTER," 


Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Wintbrop, 
.  Harsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Feltoo;        Hopkins, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


^Toroaster's  Qviarto  Diotlonaxy,  Illastrated,  $10. 

UmTEMALAEDOBITIOiLDIonOKABT,   -   H37 1  ELEMENT ABT  DIOTIOHIRT,  -         -  H.16 

AO&DEltia  DIOIIONASTi         -         -  3.2S   PBIHABTDIOTIOHA&T,  li-LusTnATeo.         ■  0.63 

OOXPBBHEHSIVE  SIOTIONART,  iLLuiTUTED,  ■  1.B0 1  FOOEET  DIOTIONABT,      ....   $1,00,86,76 

W*rceat«r'a  Pocket  Diciloniu-r,  ItLmininl,  Tuck,  Gilt  £dg«.  tl.M,  PlexIMe,  8S<s.,  Clotb,  TSe. 

IToreeatVF's  DIctlonarlea  ui  Ibr  ule  by  bookscl  Icn  generally.    School  officemnd  lESchcn  arc  rupccirultyinvlied 

WALTON'S  NORMAL  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETieS. 

WHAT  LIVE   TEACHERS  SAY  OF  THEM. 

"  VTALTON'S  is  the  only  system  published  that  will  give  indifmdint  fupih  in  arithmetic." — H.  S. 
Tones,  SuperinttndenI  Schools,  Erii,  Fenmybiaitia. 

••  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  WALTON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 
superior  to  any  arithmetic  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  definitions  are  almost  perfect  and  ils  methods  are 
nattiral.     The  book  is  peerless."— J.  P.  D.  JciHN,  Prof,  of  Malhtmalies  al  Moore's  Hilt  Collegt,  Indiana. 

We  also  publish  Seavey's  Goodrich's  U.  S.  History,  Campbell's  Concise  U.  -S.  History.  Weber's  Univer- 
sal History,  Hill's  Geometries,  etc.,  etc.  J^^For  special  terms  for  introduction,  books  for  eiaminalion, 
or  other  inrormation  relative  lo  the  above  publications,  address 

ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER,  Publishers, 

No.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^ 


*- 
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THE  LATEST— THE  CHEAPEST— Tl 

JUST  COHrLETIO  AHD  PUEUSHCS 

OSGOOD'S  American  Ri 

ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTBATED. 

THE  only  series  of  readers  now  published,  or  ever  published  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  pjctnel 
ittustruions  are  all.  wilhoul  an  eiceplion,  nnn  designs  and  original  milh  tkt  stria.  In  no  olhrr  n«l 
can  such  beauty  and  taste  in  cuts,  with  appropriateness  to  the  fitage  oT  the  pupil's  progress,  be  secured.  Dial 
importani  and  special  feature,  combined  with  the  most  admirable  grade  in  lesson,  new  system  of  rnins,! 
unrivaled  elocutionary  paints  of  excellence,  binding,  etc.,  wilb  price,  make  this  series,  by  far,  the  mod  J^| 
iirableoflercd  the  public.  I 

Thousands  of  Educators  already  teftify  to  their  decided  superiority  over  all  works  of  sieailar  name  noi  | 

Osgood's  Cards, /fTJrf. $4  75 

Osgood's  American  Primary   Speller,  Illustrated. ao 

Osgood's  American  Advanced  Speller,  Illustrated. tfi 

Osgood's  American  Primer,  Illustrated. ao 

Osgood's  American  First  Reader,  Illustrated 30 

Osgood's  American  Second  IRkzAkx ,  Illustrated. jo 

Osgood's  American  Third  Reader,  Illustrated. 70 

Osgood's  American  Fourth  Reader,  Illustrated. go 

Osgood's  American  Fifth  Reader,  Illustrated. i  25 

Osgood's  American  Sixth  Reader    Illustrated. i  50 

BUBTT'S  GBAHHABS. 

Combining  all  the  late  and  tried  improvements,  are  universally  pronounced,  when  on  trial  in  ihe  idiod  | 
room,  to  be  the  vtry  bat. 

Burtt's  Primary  Grammar $    50 

Burtt's  Elements  of  Grammar 70 

Burtt's  Practical    Grammar i  00 


DEAirS  ABITBHETtCS. 

These  excel  all  others  in  preparing  the  learner,  by  rule,  problem  and  solution,  for  the  praclical,  eiaj-iij 
needs  ai actual  business.    They  are  UNiFOitM  IN  cbaob,  wjell  bound  and  cheap. 

Dean's  PrimaTjr  Arllhmetic , >5 

Dean's  Elementary  AHlhmelic JO 

Dean's  Intellectual  Arithmetic ....-  45 

Dean's  Intermediate  Arithmetic ~ lo 

Dean'a  High  School  Arithmetic.  (In  press) -. 

PEHHAHSHIP. 

Cowle/s  Copy-Boohs.     Reviaed   System,  each -  IS 

Cowley's  Charts,  each -.  15 

Specimen  copies  ot  any  of  above  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introdiictioii,  and  tappliei  for  iitn-  1 1 


I 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT, 


RARE  OFFERS! 

$IO      ^^^  •**  ^^^'  '     *"■*  "  I.AMES  OWN,'' 

S'  ^^*  the  b«;st  Literai-y,  Family  and  Fashion  Mag- 
lizlne  published,  and  2beautlful  Chromos,  in  17coloi?, 
for#*2.50;  or  the  Miigazine  and  one  Chiomo  for$200. 
txtiiiordinary  cash  inducements  to  ag^ents.  A  com- 
plete outfit,  both  Chromos  and  sample  of  Magazine 
Toronly  60  cents;  or  one  Chromo  and  sample  Maga- 
zine for  40ct8.  Address  M.  C.  BLADD  dt  CO.,  208 
Broadway,  New  York. 

READ:— -The  LADIES'  OWN  is  a  real  diamond 
"ainoiif?  pinchbeck,  as  eonipared.with  other  ladles' 
*'  MaKuzines.''— /^^inot^  Statannan. 

*' The  premium  Chromos  given  with  "LADIES' 
"  OWN  arc  equal  In  all  respects  to  any  *5  Chromos  in 
»» our  stock.— ii?.  GoltuaUs,  An  Dealer,  Chicago.  3-2 


MTRY  IT  3  Montlifi  for  10 
Cents  t  or  with  M3  Chrome. 
*' Putnam  at  the  Flow,*^ 
XbHiOl  Inches,  for  50  eentu: 
(ir  O  Months  with  **  Flowers 
of  Paradise,"  aflrst-claiw  §0 
Cbromo,  15>ix21  inches.  In 
eighteen  colors,  for  91.00.  The  National 
Asrlcnlturlst  is  a  sixteen -page  paper  of  u 
c<)Tumn9,  handsomeir  illustrated  in  all  its 
depitrtments.  One  or  the  best  Afrricnltn- 
ral  and  Family  papers  pobltsbed.  Only 
Ml  ner  yesr«  or  n*%!i  with  best  Bee- 
Biok.  or  ft  1.40  with  a  beautiful 

riTTPriMO         *^^^    Bee-Keepers' 
l/llltUilLU.     Maffazlnc,    a    s?  pwo 

raonllily.  same  terms,  or  both  frtr  HI, 7*1. 

Beod  for  S;iixinie  Copies,  and  liberal  terms 

to  Agents*  Free.    Write  now  to 

H.  A.  KING  6c  <!0., 

U  Murra/  St.,  New  York 


The  Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 


Tke  only  WEBKLT  Edicatiooal  Joorul  pnblished  ia  tlie  United  States. 


^ 


It  contains  eight  pages   (40  columns).     It  has  the  largest  circulation,  the  best  SCHOOL  NEWS, 
articles  from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  writers,  Literary  and  Scientific  Notes  and  Selections. 

Price  (to  out-of-cily  subscribers)  $1.50  per  Year,  including  postage,  prepaid  by  us.   • 

i8®*  Specimen  Copies  Sent  Free.  GEO.  H.  STOUT, 

2-3  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Will  please  write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  Reward  Card's, 
Helps  to  School  Management,  Chrumo  Prizes,  Monthly  Rf 
ports,  Registers,  etc.,  to 

E.  F.  HOBART&CO., 

2-3  Educational  Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


What 
Next? 


25  Cents. 


Best,  prettiest,  and  by  far  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world 
and  wonderfully  popular.  Monthly,  4^J  C'e//// a  year.  Mag. 
nificent  Chromos,  Engravlni;^  and  "  Sunlight"  Paintings  to 
every  subscriber,  and  most  liberal  terms  to  ^geni*  and  those 
raising  clubs.  Specimen,  j-cent  stamp,  or  with  sample  picture 
f  O  OoniSt    Say  where  you  saw  this. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN, 

a-3  Publisher,  Chicago,  111. 

PERFECTION  FOLIO. 

For  Binding  and  Preserving  Magasines, 

Music  ^ampMieU  and  J^Tetifspapers,  Each  number  of 
a  publication  can  be  inserted  as  r  ceived,and  is  better  anl 
more  tastefully  bound  than  an  ordinary  book.  Manufactured 
in  the  most  elegant  style,  at  very  low  prices. 

M^  Send  for  Descriptive  Price  Circular. 

COX,  HENDERSON  &  CO., 
3-3  LAKESIDE  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


^ 


For  securing  all  the  leading 

Papers,  Magazines  and  Standard  and 
Best  Now  Books 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Tfis  Best  Terms  Ever  Offered* 

4^  Send  for  Priced  Catalogue. 
2-3  JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Manager,  Chicigo,  lU. 
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SEEDS 

BEAUTIFULLY    IL  LUSTRATED 

ICATALOGUES  for 


%tt^%  •-'Ho-^ 


c  Nambering  1 75  PAQBSyand  containlii£ 
_Sf  flaelaive  colored  plates,  are  now  ready. 
To  our  patrons  they  will  be  midled  ae  aaoal 
free :  to  all  others,  on  receipt  of  IBa,  whlck 
we  return  in  Seeda  or  Plaata,  wUh  first  order. 

A  U  vwrthiuen  of  our  BooJIcs,  etther 
Gardening  for  Proflt* 
^^     ^.  ,^  or  Practical  Florlcvltmre 
[Price  91.50  each  {prepaid  by  maiL,)   kaot 
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tthelr  name$  entered  on  our  Kite,  and  wiD 
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"    '       .  35  Cortlandt  street.  New  Yorfu 
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OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 

N  E  W-CH  E  AP-CO  M  PACT. 

»  \% 


Watsoits  Independent  Beadibs. 


»    # 


The  following  are  the  special  and  important  features  of  this  new  series  of  Readers ; 

NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  SELECTIONS,  SUPERIOR  GRADATION, 

BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  CLEARNESS  and  PROMINENCE  of  TYPE, 
ELOCUTIONARY  DRILL,  DURABILITY  OP  BINDING. 

The  large  number  of  introductions,  and  the  immense  demand  for  the  above  series  of  Readers,  gives  evi- 
dence of  their  popularity  and  the  great  favor  with  which  they  are  received  by  School  Boards,  teachers  and 
eminent  educators  throughout  the  United  States. 

WATSOH'S  SCBIPT  SPELLEB. 

By  using  this  unique  little  work,  children  learn  to  read  writing  while  they  are  learning  to  spell. 

STEELE'S  HUHAN  PHTSIOLOGT. 

A  concise  and  systematic  treatise  on  this  i  mportant  subject.  This  work  is  being  rapidly  adopted  in 
Pennsylvania. 

STEELE'S  HEW  CHEMISTBT. 

Containing  the  new  nomenclature  is  endorsed  by  many  leading  chemists  in  the  country. 

PEABODTS  HOBAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  most  excellent  treatise,  and  well  adapted  to  our  Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  Educational  Bulletin^  containing  full  announcements  of  the  above,  sent  free  to  teachers  and  educators. 


»   • 


NATIONAL   SERIES 


OF 


^ 


This- series  is  complete,  covering  every  variety  and  grade  of  science  and  literature,  from  the  primer, 
which  guides  the  lisping  tongue  of  the  infant,  to  the  abstruse  and  difficult  **West  Point  Course." 
This  series  embraces : 


Parker  &  Watson's  Readers. 
Parker  &  Watson's  Spellers. 
Independent  Readers. 
Independent  Spellers. 
Steele's  14  weeks  in  Philosophy. 
Steele's  "        *'     "  Astronomy. 
Steele's   "        "      "  Geology. 
Steele's  <*        "      *'  Chemistry  (new). 
Steele's  *•        "      "  Physiology     " 


Montieth's  Geographies. 

Barnes'  Brief  History  U.  S.  (new). 

Clark's  Normal  Grammars. 

Davies'  Mathematics. 

Montieth's  Comprehensive  Geography  (neiv). 

Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Jepson's  Music  Readers  (3  Nos,,  new). 

Peck's  Analytical  Geometry  (new). 

Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping. 


These  books  are  already  very  largely  in  use,  and  their  sale  is  rapidly  increaring.  If  any  changes  are 
desired,  don't  fail  to  send  for  sample  copies;  also,  for  our  Educational  Bulletin,  catalogues,  etc.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.     Especial  terms  for  first  introduction.     Please  address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

A.  P.  FLINT,  General  Agent,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

822  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

I ^ -* 
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Schools,  llcade 

PUBLISH 

SCRIBNER,  ARM 

654  Broadway 
MEDAL  OF 


CUYOT'S  GEOGR/ 


My  Deaw  Sir  ;^I  am  kappy  to  inform  you  that  I 
ExhiMion  ha!ai«,trde.llo}-o„  Ihi  EIIGHEST  HONO 

Werks.  nam/iy,  Ihr  Medal  of  Pro^ren,  i»  caHsidtralioi 
edtuiilion  in  the  fraiiuction  of  yoilr  Gio^rapkical  Tixl 

It  ikii  wdt-dtitnitd  rictgHition  of  your  nuril.  . 


To  Frof  ARNOLD  CUYOT,  LL.D-,  Princeton,!^ 

Guyot's   Geogr; 


KIcmeBtAry  Ocucmphj 

■■■termeillateGeOKniphr 

Pb^alonl  Ueocnptaj. 


Incomparably  Superiorto 


Wnllnnp*. 
IVnII  MnpB. 
I  Wall  Map*. 


Sheldon's  N«w  Readers. 

IllniitriMr>dFrtnier.    6-.pi«c /. 

~"n«trii(pd  I-' I  rot  Real)  ei*.    aj  pngM 

■■HlEOtdl  Hvpoiid  RriKlcr.    tgoprign 

ndlFiUpil. Third  Render,    lu  pa]!ES 


l»l 


UlDI 

Williams  &  Southerland's  Patent 
Copy-Books. 

I^ittentrapy  Bofth.Wo.I.l 
Pnlentt'opy  Bno)(.~Na.  3.  | 

PnlenK'opy  Bnok,  ?(«.  3.  }     Perdorm (1  ju 

Pnlenl  Oipy  Baok,  No.  4.  [     With  Hioilcn.f  1  j; 
ValODt  C«py  Book,  Na,  11.  J 

ADVAVCEl)  SERIES. 
It  Copy  Bnnk,  No.  ft.  1      p     rin,™       «,  Bo 
PnlentCopy  Book,ll«.9,f    ^''^  Bl»i«n..».  «. 

Pelter's  Arithmetics. 

Prlmnry  Arltbniellc.    iS.pagw ...35  cis 


(ew  Pro 


\\  Arltlimetlc.    36a  pigs.,., 
INDEPF.VDENT. 
Pint  Iieiiaona  In  Nambera.    t%  p'tn 


[ntelleclBM  ArlUmet 


Cooley  s  Physical  Science 

Rnay  Experiment*     i-.  p.  itei 

Klementary  Plilloaopltv      1  P  tucci 

"  ■* ■"  " nl  PbllOMtphy      31 J  psgi^ 


Tcnncy  s  Natural  History. 

NMornl  Hlntory  orAnliaMii.    iGi  pages 

Hnnanl  BrZoolocT.     nt.  n,ic« 1 

Natural  HImtory  Tnblct>.     r.>c  chins i^ 

Sheldon's  Professional  Books. 


Henry  N.  Day's  Series. 


I*ti  Contpaitltlon.    33A  pagn... 


Shaldsn**  Pbnnle  Cbnrt*.    Ten  charts  In  Sa_|j  e 


N.  R.— DocHnivt  CaUl^igue  Hnl  free  an  ippllcaliei 

""Imnn  H.  Tueker,  nj<  ot  McMn.  Thompsr 
..     I'iTT?mBOM,P*.:  H.  I   «o»Ho5- 
lley  Bruhcri.    St.  Lntns;  1ll*illa*n  Bumoaii,-; 
BUBIBNBS.  AKSSTAsnH  *  OO. 


Wood   S 


*- 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


« 


SPEGIM  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


►XKo^ 


RELATIVE  TO  NEW  BOARDS,  JUNE  1, 1874. 


^.^iP  BQQMQF  FQMMS. 

Xew  and  Revined  Edition,  with  Jjmtemt  Changes. 


/^  T'  //i^  opening  of  (he  School  Year,  the  use  of  the  above  book  should  be  commenced,  in  or^ 
-^  der  that  the  entire  transactions  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  Official  Documents,  may 
be  contained  and  preserved  in  one  volume.  It  contains  ample  space  for  full  Mini^es,  also, 
all  the  Blank  Orders ^  Agreements,  Bonds,  ^c, ,  necessary.  It  explains  by  practical  illustra- 
tion, the  manner  of  levying  tax,  and  shows  by  the  same  method  how  the  business  of  a  Board 
should  be  conducted.  The  book  is  bound  in  the  best  style,  with  heavy  leather  back  and  corners, 
and  with  a  handsome  side  title  in  gilt.  It  may  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  District, 
and  will  costless  than  what  is  usually  paid  for  loose  forms,  and  will  last  an  ordinary  District 
at  least  three  years. 

It  has  been  compiled  by  Henry  Houck,  Esq.,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  and  is  made  to  conform  to  the  latest  revised  edition  of  the  School  laws. 

The  following  table  of  contents  will  more  fully  explain  its  object  : 

c— Bond  of  Collector. 

^.'Warrant  of  Collector. 

f  •— Bond  of  Treasurer. 

r.— Agreements  with  Teachers. 

f.— Copy  of  Certificate,  and  affidavit  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary. 

A.— Copy  of  Annual  District  Report. 

#.— Copy  of  Annual  Financial  Statement. 

^.—Orders  on  Treasurer. 

fc.~Blank  for  Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 


I. — Parliamentary  Rules. 

II.— Order  of  Business. 
III. — How  to  Assess  Taxes. 
IV. — Sample  Pages  of  Minutes. 

V. — Blank  Pages  for  Regular  Proceeding's. 

VI,— Forms,  as  follows: 

«• — Deed  of  Land  to  School  Directors. 
6.— Lease  of  Real  Estate. 


The  following  is  from  **  Pennsylvania  School  Journal :" 
"  A  five  minutes  examination  of  this  valuable  Register  will  convince  any  intelligent  Secretary  of  a  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Directors,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  keeping  his  minutes  in  an  ordinary  blank-book,  that 
this  b  just  the  book  he  has  needed,  and  better  than  anything  he  could  himself  have  prepared  or  anticipated.  It 
has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Henry  Houck,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Department  of  Common  Schools. 
Mr.  H. ,  previous  to  his  appointment  as  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  was  for  many  years  an  active  public 
school  officer,  familiar  with  all  the  routine  work  of  the  District  Board  and  County  Superintendent's  office, 
and  therefore  the  better  qualified  for  performing  successfully  the  task  here  undertaken.  The  work  embraces 
everything  that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  instructions  to  District  School  officers  in  the  transaction  of  their 
business.  It  also  contains  numerous  blank  forms  of  every  kind  that  can  be  needed,  from  that  of  a  deed  of 
land  for  school  purposes,  to  agreements  with  teachers  and  orders  upon  the  District  Treasurer,  Several  quires 
of  heavy  blank  paper  are  also  contained  in  it,  for  the  use  of  Secretary  in  recording  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board.  The  *  Register'  has  a  heft  about  it  that  the  officer  accustomed  to  handling  day-book  and  ledger 
will  especially  appreciate.  It  is  bound  in  heavy  muslin,  with  leather  back  and  corners,  and  with  a  hand- 
some side-title  in  gilt." 

*  *  Price  $5  per  copy,  sent  postage  free  to  any  part  of  the  State  ;  or  $4.^0  when  sent  by  express, 
*        at  cost  of  the  purchaser. 


J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

GENERAL  SCHOOL  FURNISHERS, 


} 


512  Aroh  St  and  5U  North  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


« 


«• 


TO  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS  AND  TEACHEBS. 

TEACHERS'   NATIONAL  BUREAU, 

A  Prompt  and  Reliable  Education  alAg  ency. 

MANAGERS:    ^   ^^'^-  ^-  CoRNforth,  A.  M., 


J  Rev. 

''    t  J-  N. 


Beistle,  a.  M. 


,'!•— !*«'■«■*■  •eeklnv  experienced  teachers  aided,  wUhout  charge,  on  applleatloa  te  Ikt 

S.-Representa  well-qnaliaed  teachers  who  desire  positions. 

S. --Teachers  wanting  positions  next  session  should  send  for  onr «« Teacher's  AppllcetiM 
Blank**  now. 

Our  Register  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  a  laxge  number  of  experienced  teachen. 

Letters  of  Inquiry  from  School  Officers,  BrincipaU  of  Institutions  ^fLearMng 

and  others  promptly  answered* 

Experience  has  proved  the  efficiency  of  the  "Bureau"  in  aiding  persons  in  securing 
the  services  of  well-qualified  teachers.  Send  for  circulars  explaining  plan  of  working, 
and  giving  the  endorsement  of  leading  educators  and  teachers.     Address,  with  stamp, 

l*0fte&9r«'  Mmtiomml  Bureawp  Marriaburg,  A. 

Or  RcT.  M.  B.  SLOAH,  Teachers*  Bureau,  OS  Fourth  Atc.,  Plttibuffh,  Pa. 

Announcement. 


ANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Designed  for  the  Instruction  of  American  Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obliga- 
tions, and  Rights  of  Citizenship.  By  Israel  Ward  Andrews,  D.D., 
President  Marietta  College. 

I^IIIBART  EDITION.— S  to.  ftill  sheep,  •2.00. 

SCKOOL  EDITIOH.— 19  mo.  cloth,  91 .60.  Snpplles  for  first  Introdnctlea,  sad 
sample  copies  hy  mall  post-paid  for  examination  with  a  Tlew  to  latr^ 
dnctlon,  91.17. 

A  Progressive  and  Practical  Method  for  the  Study  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage. By  F.  DUFFET,  Paris,  France  ;  Author  of  a  Popular  Method  for  Learning 
English. 

DUPPET'S  PBEFOH  METHOD,  PABT  1  j  192  pp.  12mo.    Limp  Cloth.   $1.00. 

DUPPEPB  PBEFOH  METHOD,  PAET  11 :  192  pp.  12»no.    Limp  Cloth.    $1.00.    (Nearly  Ready.) 

Supplies  for  first,  introduction  and  sample  copies  post  paid  by  mail^  for  examination  with  a  view  to  in- 
troduction, 67  cents.  

Wilson,  Hinkle  A  Co.,  publishers, 

137  WALHUT  ST.,  OIHOIVHATI,  AND  28  BOND  ST.,  NEW  TOBK. 

Afestr*.  ty/LSOAV,  HlSKLE  &>  CO,,  also  puhli:h  BlcOnflOey^n  Readers,  Ray*s  Mathematics*  Harvey** 
drammars,  Plnneo*s  •rammars,  whitens  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Eclectic  ttecfre* 
phles.  Eclectic  Penmanship,  Yenahlc^s  ITnlted  States  History,  €»ow*s  Good  Morals  em 
Oentle  Manners,  etc.,  etc.  1  cachers  and  School  Officers  are  iavited  to  send  for  specimen  pages,  descriptive  price  Ist, 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  of  Private  Schools  and  Colleges  solicited. 


* 


etc. 

$1.00. — Tlie  NvLTBexy, 

A  Monthly  Vaffaalne 

For  Youngest  Readers. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

)    4^  Send  stamp  for  a  sample  number.    Now  is  the  time  to 
suUcribe.  JOHM  E.  SHOBET, 

3-3  Ml  Broomfield  St.,  Boston. 


"THE  SCHOOL" 

A  Journal  for  advanced  Pupils  and  Teaehem  Ib- 
tended  as  a  help  to  both  in  school  duties. 


PRICE,  $1.00  A  YEAR.- 

Address  ''  THE  SCHOOL,"  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

"A  LIVE  BOOK  FOR  TEACHING." 

A  Youth's  Thought-Manual  j  School  in  kgioal  Frocesseg. 

"Every  Child  needs  the  Discipline  of  its  Pages." 
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"J^  Permanent  •Clcussic  cf  Numerical  ^nali>sis." 
"Ho  Teacher  or  School  can  afford  to  he  without  it." 

Adapted  to  any  Series,  and  particitlarly  desirable  for  use  with  those  not  having  a  Mental 
Arithmetic.     It  is  so  classified,  graded  and  developed  as  to  be  adapted  to  Common,  High 
and  Normal  Schools,  Seminaries  and  Academics.     Price  38  cts.     For  examination  35  cts. 
Address 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.. 


r,  WM.  S.  SCHOFIBLD, 
Bupt.  of  iDtrsductioD. 


Sjo  Markat  St ,  and  513  Minor  St.,  PhiU.  .  . 


Of 

^  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


Ik  |jnpr0C£d  Draitinalion  tknl  fflesli. 

Rank-in's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 

Itiith«nioat  convenient  .       This  excellent  d«k,au 

desk:  (i)  There  are  fewer  ob-  I  tensivelf  used  in  ever^  U'eai 

itacles  to  the  broom  and  scrub-  I   and    Soulh-weslem    Suie,  _ 

bing-bruih  thanany  otbetdesk  |   now    being    introduced   iu> 

presents.    (2)  It  does  not  need   •  Peninylvania. 

lo  be  fastened  to  tha  floor —  I    •     First  premicmavrirdedL. 

the  on);  dak  in  exittence  that  ^at  (he  Stale  Fair  at  Hutiskij, 

doe*  not.      (3)  It  i*  perfect  in  iSeg,    and   at  the   LucbUt 

th«  eiM  of  ingress  and  egrcH.  County  Fair,  tSCg. 

Host  Coii7Bnient  and  Host  DuiaUe. 

That  it  is  Ue  strongett  and  most  durable  desk,  time  and  long  use  hive  indisputably  proven.  When  gifn 
equal  adTOntage*  of  lumber  and  workmanship,  there  ii  no  desk  with  iron  castings  as  supports  that  ciu  btu- 
compaiiwn  with  it  in  tliit  respect.  Besides  thii,  it  is  the  cheapest  good  dejk.  ( I )  There  arc  oo  inn 
casting!  about  it  to  increase  the  coat.  (3)  It  does  not  become  "  rickety  "  and  re(|uire  to  be  replieed  l>f 
new  ones  in  a  few  years,  as  many  deslcs  now  in  use  do.  (3)  Its  Urst  cost  is  less.  It  is  always  nude  id  a  KX, 
substantial  manner,  of  the  best  seasoned  Cherry,  Ash  or  Oak,  and  furnished  with  ink  wells  and  coren^M 
the  following 

PBICES: 

No.  1, 46 in. long,  top  17  In.  wide,  $5  75 1  No.  3, 39 in.  long,  top  14 in.  wide, Ss  sj 
No.  3,43  in.  long,  top  i6in.wide,  5  50  |  No.  4, 36  in.  long,  top  13  in.  wide,  joo 
Desks  made  of  poplar  at  still  lower  price*.  AIm  desks  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  witlml 
lids,  and  of  styles  and  price*  to  suit  ereiy  das*  of  school.  Backs  open  or  closed  as  may  be  desired.  To 
pro*e  the  Rankiit  desk  the  cheapest,  these  price*  need  only  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  any  good  del 
IQ  the  market.  ^^  ^ 

c^  No  Castings— Ho  Slxaking.^-^::* 

ir  of  the  IfaHotttd  Ttathtr,  and  Ei- 
wblcb  viU  cgmmcod  It  to  .It.    A  cbsp  ictiaal  desk  irhlcli  dull  npM*' 

WD  UIWiJtnLi^  mnu  LOH^uvcititLii  ucu  uvw  <uuau  in  biaOT  of  OurlcllCKlL-tlOUKt  wiLL  pri>V«  .  great  blcisll^  Boards  ef  Edl0tH 
h»n  00  longer  »ny  Mcme  for  SlUngouc  counlry  HjmjI-homMm  willi  dumi)',  uniiAlly  boic-d«k»."  Siinllmr  KsdraiinlW  fa" 
•eartrnoiT  tfanhemand  Weiuni  Stau  night  ba  gins,  If  itau  permiUid.     Tluiiigb  but  laldr  pRKUed  publictr  ii  riH- 

Col.  Cbo.  F.  McPaklahi>— Z^Mf  Si'i^-Wtisa  complBling  the  ichool  boildJng  latety  erected  .1  a  cott  of  neatly  160ji>B>lldk 
city.  It  wu  a  inaiier  of  urneit  Invenigalion  arith  u>  u  oiwialdiikitioiiii  beutedin  fut^iiblng  our  raanu.    We  WiikdidB 

UK  In  OUT  ichaDli  for  (onis  timsuKl  we  hare  do  hniuiloii  in  umeitly  recommending  in  luperiariiy.  As  to  duribilinr,  bm. 
"^ALI^e'dEWITT.'So'**!^.  '"'"  "  '°  DANIELS.  BOAS, /VrnAil. 

la^at  ofKonoiqy,  l»ihu  toongiiul  uat^andu  i^prdi  theipeca  oci^upied^  ihey  havfi  no  equal.  They  covhrnc  Aj'.^iA^t 
iuativxttt»m/trl,€/>nintitTia  laivotpitic  ud  doinlH  abodl  Ihemj  and  iasjltjogud  in  ruing  ftrsm  them,  ttwaher  vi[}i  «<^ 
•  fnuJWHa  utxutly  adapt!  ihem  la  ikaniytDgslia  of  pupils.     .  C.  W.  DEANS,  Aw#*( 

t^  tCiSUFACTURKD  AND  FI^HISHED  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  9,^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLAND, 

HARRIS;BnRO,  PENNA. 

(FACTORY— R EI LLY  AXD  SECOMD  STREETS— C.  R.  SCHAEFFER,  Superintendent.} 
PumblMd,  abo,  by  the  (bllowing  GctKnl  AgenB,  to  *hoB  otdeci  can  be  addmied  :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  ft  CO.,  BsebdiBi 
andStalioiierm.Nlkl93Ubeny  •Ireet.Pitabucgh;  STR1CIC1.AHD  «  BRO.,  Wholeule   and  Retail  Dealen  la  Schnl.  Uaol- 
laiteeia  and  Btoah  Bwki,  Stationery,  etc.  No.  )U  Peaa  ilreel,  Reading,  Pa. 

l^rFor  desks  and  further  information  address  either  of  the  above.  Should  yon  order  desks,  send  i«. 
formation  on  the  following  points  i  iit.  Siie  and  diagram  of  the  room  or  room^  to  be  furnished,  id.  Namber 
and  age  of  the  pu[»ls  to  be  seated.  3d,  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  as  pillars,  stoTa.eCe. 


ffi.- 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT.  ™ 


Tbi  Fbahklih  Sbbbs  or  Biasibs. 

This  seriM  consists  of  new  and  fresh  stiectioni  of  reading  pieces,  both  prose,  verw  and  dialogue.  The 
several  books  are  all  beautifully  illustrated  throughout  with  attractive,  new  and  original  designs  and  en- 
fn^iings.  It  is  carefully  graded  from  the  Primer  to  the  highest  Reader,  and  all  the  selections  have  been 
chosen  with  great  care,  discrimination  aod  tsste.  The  paper  and  binding  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence,  while  the  printing,  which  has  been  executed  in  the  best  style  by  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
leisity  Press,  and  the  Illustrations,  which  have  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  our  best  artists,  we  confidently 
present  to  the  notice  of  the  pcblic,  as  greatly  superior  to  those  to  be  found  in  any  other  reading  books. 

*,*  We  shall,  of  course,  continue  the  publication  of  the  edition  of  Hiilard's  Riadirs,  at  present  in  Such 
general  use  throughout  the  countiy. 


lORCESTER'Si'li 


Dictionaries. 


VnOTITA,  1873. 


"  It  giva  me  freit  plMture  \n  repon  [h>(  Ih 


na  of  WorCBWr't  DicHomriH,  ind  in  my  judgmtni''ii  l>  >n  honm  wtll 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
U.  8.  Com  mill  loner  to  the  Vienna  Eililbllion. 


"WORCESTER," 


Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,         Miles,        Winthrop, 
Marsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,       Hillard,       Holmes,       Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,        '  Henry,  FeltOH;         Hopkins, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


^oroester'a  Quarto  Dlotionaxy,  lUostrated,  $10. 

UarTERBlLAHDOBITIOALIlIOTIOirABT,    -    M'37|  ELEHEBTABTSIOTIOVAKT,  tl.15 

AOABEino DIOTIOlTASTi  -  ■         3.36    PaiKlRTDIOTIOKlRT,I'-i.i«T»*T.i.,         .  aSB 

OOMPEEHESaiVB  DIOnOSAET,  Ii-LuiTHA-tED,  -  1,80  I  POOKETDIUnOHABT,      -      -      .      .    81.00,86,76 
lV*re«Bler'a  Povkel  DlctlonKrir.  Illuiiraicii,  Tuck,  Cili  Edgei.  SI-OO,  Flexible,  SSc,  CIvlU,  Tdo, 
-Vr^reeater'a  Dletlonnrlea  mre  for  ulc  bybookscllcrm  gencnlly.    SEhool  ofllcEn  >nd  Kuhcn  iR  cap«irul1:r1i»'l»<l 
to  csinrnpand  with  Ihe  publiihin.     Fa'Dnblc  tcrnu  given  for  InliDducnon. 


WALTON'S  NORMAL  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETIBS. 

WHAT  LIVE   TEACHERS  SAY  OF  THEMf 

"  WALTON'S  is  the  only  system  published  that  will  give  tndepmdtnt  pupih  in  orithtnetic."— H.  S. 
TONKS,  Suptrinttndint  Schoeh,  Erit,  Pennsylvania. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  WALTON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 
superior  to  any  arithmetic  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  definitions  are  almost  perfect  and  its  methods  are 
natural.    The  book  is  peerless."^.  P.  D.  JnHV,  Prof,  of  Malhtmalia  al  Moorit  Hill  Colligi,  Indiana. 

We  also  pnblish  Seavey's  CJoodrich's  U.  S.  History,  Campbell's  Concise  U.  S.  History.  Weber's  Univer- 
sal History,  Hill's  Geometries,  etc.,  etc.  a^  For  special  terms  for  inlroduclion,  books  for  eiamination, 
ar  other  information  relative  to  the  above  publications,  address 

ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER,  Publishers, 

No.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


« 


impOTtant  and  ipecial  feature,  combined  will)  Ihe  most  admirable  grade  in  les&on,  new  system  of  revicvj,  { 
unrivaled  elacutiuaory  points  o(  excellence,  binding,  etc..  with  price,  make  tliis  terics,  hy  far,  the  inott  dt- 
(iralile  offered  Ihe  public. 

Thousands  of   Educalom  already  testify  to  their  decided  superiority  over  all  works  of   iimilar  nime 

Osgood's  Cards,  per  set. $4  75 

Osgood's  American  Primary    Speller,  Illustraled. 30 

Osgood's  Americaa  Advanced  Speller,  Illustrated. 40 

Osgood's  American  Primer,  Illustrated. 20 

Osgood's  American  First  Reader,  Illustrated. 30 

Osgood's  Americaa  Second  Reader,  Illustrated. 50 


i- 


is 


ACiTOTINnTNOf— $18  IN  VAIUE  for  $3!!-A  Splendid  Holiday, 

XXvJ  X  vy  W/  X^  J-^XX^  V^  •  jntrihdrtif^  WetMiug-  or  FV<«n(f'y  Pr#»«f»f.— The  original,  popu- 
lar,  large  and  elegant  Oil  Chromo,  **  THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET."— "  The  old  oakenbucket— the  iron- 
bound  bucket— the  mo8s^ovei'«d  bucket,  which  hung  In  the  well,"— farter  Jeromb  Thompsoit,)  size  17  by  28 
inches.  The  bent  parlor  picture  ever  published  for  ♦IS.  This  large  and  truly  splendid  Chromo,  in  all  its  orig- 
inal beauty  and  excellence,  is  offered  as  a  iJi-emlum  to  each  $3  yearly  subscriber  to 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine, 

r 

Thk  Model  Parlor  Maoazinb  of  America.  The  Chromo  is  sent  varnished  and  on  a  roller,  postage  10  cents 
extra  ?  or  mounted  on  canvas  and  stretcher,  as  an  oil  painting  fifty  cents  exti-a  (which  includes  transporta- 
tion) :  or  mounted  on  canvas,  and  in  an  elegant  1\^  inch  gilt  frame  with  arabesque  corners,  three  yai'ds  or 
cnmson  cord,  and  packed  for  $3 :  making  the  whole  complete,  (including  Fi-ame,  Chi-omo  and  subscription 
to  the  Magazine,)  only  |(6.  ^  «    '        „      ^,  ..  .      .      i 

I)o  not  mil  to  send  early  and  get  the  magnificent  Chromo,  the  "  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  which,  in  size  and 
artistic  merit,  is  quite  equal  to  an  oil  painting  worth  five  hundred  dollare. 

Now  ready !    Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of  the  amount  of  the  subscription. 

Jar  Splendid  Indncements  for  Affents,       Address  ^^.w  *r««r  ^^-nw^ 

4-1  W.  JENNINGS  DEM0EE8T,  838  BEOADWAT,  NEW  YOEK, 


The  Clieapest  Paper  in  the  World. 

THE  NEW  YORKSGHOOL  JOURNAL 

The  only  WEEKLY  Idacational  Joornal  pnbMed  in  the  United  States. 

It  contains  eight  pages   (40  columns).     It  has  the  largest  circulation,  the  best  SCHOOL  NEWS, 
articles  from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  writers,  Literary  and  Scientific  Notes  and  Selections. 
Price  (to  out-of-qity  subscribers)  $1.50  per  Year^  including  postage^  prepaid  by  us. 

JBS*  Specimen  Copies  Sent  Free.  /  •  GEO.  H.  STOUT, 

2.3  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

RARE  OFFERS! 

?Tn  ^^^  60€t9.!  The^^I^ADIES  OWN," 
■»•"•  the  best  Literary,  Family  and  Fashion  Mag- 
azine published,  and  2  beautiful  Chromos,  in  17  colors, 
for  $2.50;  or  the  Magazine  and  one  Chromo  for  $2.00. 
Exti*aordinary  cash  inducements  to  agents.  A  com- 
plete outfit,  both  Chromos  and  sample  of  Magazine 
for  only  60  cents ;  or  one  Chromo  and  sample  Maga- 
zine for  40ct8.  Address  M.  C.  BLADD  &  CO.,  208 
Broadway,  New  York.  ,  ^, 

READ-— *' The  LADIES*  OWN  is  a  real  diamond 
"  among  pinchbeck,  as  compared  with  other  Ladies* 
"  Majrazines."— /Winoi* /STto/ewtan.  ^       ,  .^,„„, 

*•  The  premium  Chromos  given  with  •*LADIHLS' 
»» OWN  are  equal  in  all  respects  to  any  $5  Cluomos  in 
••  our  stock.—fir.  QotV)aU9y  Art  Deader^  Chicago.        3-2 


What 
Next? 


25  Cents. 


Best,  prettiest,  and  by  fiur  the  cheapest  magarne  In"  the  world, 
and  wonderfully  popular.  Monthly,  ifS  Venit  a  vear.  Mag- 
nificent Chromos,  Engravings  and  ••Sunlight"  Faintings  to 
every  subscriber,  and  most  liberal  terms  to  a4g9ni9  and  those 
raising  clubs.  Specimen,  3-cent  stamp,  or  with  sample  picture, 
fO  Cenit*    Say  where  you  saw  this. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher,  Chicago,  111. 
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THE 


eOIOMY 


For  securing  all  the  leading 

Papers,  Magaiines  and  Standard  and 
Best  New  Books 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

T/*«  Be9t  Terms  Ever  Offered. 

$9*  Send  for  Priced  Catalogue. 
a.3  JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Manager,  Chicago,  111. 


Will  please  write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  Reward  Cards, 
Helps  to  School  Management,  Chromo  Prizes,  Monthly  Re- 
ports, Registers,  etc.,  to  «    ^^ 

'^      '  E.  F.  HOBART  &  CO., 

Educational  Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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PERFECTION  FOLIO. 

For  Binding  and  Preserving  Magazines. 

MuMie  T'ampkleU  and  ^eft'spapers .  Each  number  of 
a  publication  can  be  inserted  as  r-ceived,  and  is  better  and 
more  tastefully  bound  than  an  ordinary  book.  Manufactured 
in  the  most  elegant  style,  at  very  low  prices. 

40^  Send  for  Descriptive  Price  Circular. 
COX,  HENDER*SON  &  CO.. 

a.3  LAKESIDE  BUILDING,  CHfCAGO- 


SEEDS 

OUR   BEAUTIFULLY   ILLUSTRATED 

ICATALOGUES  for   1874,  o 


SteoS'-'H^-^S 


Namhering  1 75  PAQES,  and  containing 

-.    8  fine  large  colored  plates,  are  now  ready. 

E  To  our  patrons  they  wUl  be  maUed  as  nsnal. 

free ;  to  all  others,  on  receipt  of  25o..  which 

we  return  in  Soeda  or  Plants,  with  first  order. 

AUpUiTtha^rs  of  our  Bocki^t  eittuir 
Gardening  for  Proflt.  ^,     .     , 

or  Practical  Florlcnltiire 
jPriee  $1.50  tcuh  (prepaid  by  matt.)  hamt 
Xthtir  names  entered  on  owr  Utte,  and  wiO 
IrtcHve  above  Cataloguet  annuaUy,  free  oj 
\char\fe. 


E 
D 


p 

L 
A 
N 

T 
S 


Seedsmen^  35  Cortlandt  Streeti  New 

ptlArffS 


York. 
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§otang  is  ^tninenflg  a  §raiititalgi 


pUnis,  as  AloCB,  Ac. 


§aiang  is  §n-^min^nilg  an  ^kmtiin 


7jWi 

THE  BEST  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  Ul 

Tlie7ooiitain the  Flora  of  tlis  whole  Ooantry  ontheAtlantioddeof 

WOOD'S  American  Botanist  am 

TX^HIC  purpoaa  of  thlB  work  la  lo  ruvnlsh  tlie  student  In  Botanj  with  aaompleM  i 
'      of  an  ordlnai-y  doodeolmo  volume. 

The  new  Flon  which  thU  work  embraces  will  be  round  a  phenomenon  In  brevl 
tluodeolmo  pa^ei,  in  fair  leaded  type  aif  recorded  and  defined  nearly  4,U(i  epeda 
and  (ern-llke  plants,  both  natlTeand  cultivated  (not  excepting  the  seiTsesand  Brnsi 
half  at  the  country.  A  new  featui-e  In  tlie  Introduction  of  a  aeries  of  Bi/nopHeal 
exhibiting  tlie  principles  ooniftlneil  In  tlieaeveral  chaptersftt  a  slngleglance,  and  1 
BMmU  PrlM,  W.SO.    iDtrodnetiop,  TwtfUilrda  Retail.   EKamlnMI 


WOOD'S  Object  Lessons 

TniS  popular  work  ap|>r«iK  reriacd  and  cnlargiHl.  In  Its  proaent  Corm,  the  ol 
atuJeni  througli  tlm  unalysls  of  u  very  iHcge  majority  of  our  nallvo  planu,  t 
Middle  and  Weat^jm  Statua.  hvt  II  be  borne  In  mind  by  teachem.  ILai  bv  a  alu 
meat  In  the  tablea.  be  can  never  loeo  time  or  patlenac  m  a.  fralUeas  suaroh.  cllbt 
place  and  name  of  the  speclea,  or  quickly  dlsaoverlng  tbat  the  speclex  la  not  lo  b< 
Retail  price,  Bl.SO.    Introiluctlon  price,  two-tblrda  retail.    Examination  price 


WOOD'S  New  Glass-Book  of  Botaw 


THIS  work  la  ilealgned  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  advanced  Studeftts,  whether 
or  lu  the  cla»s-ioom  of  High  ScIiooIb.  Semlnarloa  and  CoUein 

besides  six  oi-owdedplatea  Illustrating  aiff 

(mges,  ocuvo.    Kotalfprice,  BS.SO.    Inti-oc 


High  iSchools.  Seminaries  and  Collei(eia. 

- — -,,     --  aesslxoi-owdedplatealllustratlnaaiTfAe 

oiourCypeii      "  -   .    .r     .       j. 

Inalion  price, 


THE  BTOfiEHT'S  PIAKT  R«<3< 


SoMMTMijreJfMw*ir»  ffmovM. 


WOOD'S  PLAKT  KEVOBD,  Retail  Prlee,  73  Ceata ;  SpMl 

»-ir  youare  not  already  supplied  wltbour  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Education 

^'"'^"  A.  P.  FLINT,  Gen'l 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  833  Chestnut  St., 

atet.  New  York  and  Philadelphis. 


r 


■m 


PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


THE  attention  of  School  Directors  and  all  in- 
terested in  having  the  best  furniture  in  our  Pub- 
lic Schools  is  invited  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Excelsior  School  Furniture  Co.,  in  this  number  of  TAt 
Jifurnal,  The  manufacturers  take  great  pride  in 
pointing  to  the  large  numl^er  of  their  Desks  that 
have  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
this  and  other  States.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  State 
in  the  Union  in  which  their  Desks  are  not  in  use. 
This  great  demand  and  unparalleled  success  has  been 
achieved  in  three  years.  Their  statements  may  be 
fully  relied  upon  and  their  goods  we  know  to  be  tirst- 
class  in  every  particular.  \Ve  cheerfully  recommend 
them  as  being  an  honorable,  fair  dealing  company. 
They  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  purchasers 
this  season.  In  addition  to  school  furniture  they  are 
headquarters  for  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Write  tu  them  before 
purchasing. 

Aeknowledjpnieilts.— We  have  received,  since  last 
acknowledged  here,  orders  fur  subscription  Irom  Dr.  Jas.  L. 
Bryan,  C.  W.  Benney,  S.  A.  Elspy,  John  Monteiih,  A.  D.  Glenn, 
Emma  Dorwart,  Minnie  Witwer,  Kale  Bundell,  M.B  Sloan,A. 
H.  Koffe  &  Co.,  D.  B.  Brunner.  Emma  Chase,  Geo.  E.  Stevens 
ft  Co.,  J.  S.  Smith,  Jere  Fruttchey,  C.  F.  Stevenson,  W.  H. 
Kain,  J  no.  G.  Allen.  P.  A.  Winner,  H.  H.  Woodal,  I.  O. 
Knauss,  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Andrew  Burtt,  Geo.  Marsden,  'Mary 
E.  Reed,  F.  S.  Stover,  W.  A.  Campbell,  Sam'l  Kepler,  R.  P. 
ICendall,  D.  G.  AUen,  Blaggie  E.  Heilces,  Mary  Mitchell.  R. 
M.  M.igee,  A  M.  Troxdl,  B.  F  Raesly,  A.  M.  Giliigen,Geo. 
W.  \Vei!»s,  Oscar  Stokes,  jno.  A.  Sullivan,  F.  T.  Oldt,  Morxan 
Thomas,  T,  J.  Teal,  W.  1^.  Balentine,  Wm.  Schneider,  E.  D. 
Fracer,  Van  K.  Baker)  Martin  Joyce,  Jacob  Bothwell,  B.  M. 
Eppley,  Abram  Weisel  Jr.,  M  W.  Nuss,  Jennie  E.  Lanerly,  S. 
D.  Ingram,  W.I.  Ambler,  Seymour  Preston,  B.  Sutherland, 
O.  R.  Burchard,  Jennie  E.  Moore,  J  B.  Johnson,  M.  Y.  Howe, 
Maggie  Coventry,  J.  D.  Gray.  J.  B.  Keller.  Ray  M.  Cooliage, 
Ihompson  Bodle,  M.  W.  Cramer,  Mary  L.  Davison,  M.  J. 
Collins,  B.  F.  Shaub,  W.  G.  Lehman,  Jason  Bolton,  A.  T. 
Douthctt,  J.  A.  Gregory,  A.  E.  Mallalieu,  Jennie  E.  Dase, 
John  L.  Italderston,  E.  M.  Allen,  H.  T.  Watson,  Geo.  T. 
M'Cord  W.  B.  Eves,  Em'IS.  Rambo,  J-  G.  App,  A.  M.  Fox, 
Lydta  bwarilander,  Jer.  Elgin,  G  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  H.  B. 
Ea^tburn,  Lizzie  J.  Shirk,  T.  F.  Gahan,  M.  P.  Snodgrass,  J. 
K.  Shadman,  £.  M.  Kerns,  Tiilie  Nixon,  Sam'l  Buckwalter, 
Gerhart&Usner,  W.  J.  Asdale,  W.  H.  Perveil,  W.  G.  Fee, 
H.  N.  Mohler,  M.  A.  E.  Turner,  Eva  A.  Johnson,  Linda 
Brady  and  J.  M.  Shoaf.    Our  thanks  to  all. 

Westchester  State  Normal  Sebool.— A  special 

session  for  teachers  will  be  held  at  this  institution,  commencing 
May  25th.  The  great  success  of  the  session  last  summer  has 
induced  the  Faculty  to  continue  the  feature  this  year.  The 
attendance  of  the  students  thus  far  during  the  year  has  reached 
over  300,  and  the  total  attendance  will  not  fall  short  of  350.  The 
trustees  intend  to  erect  a  large  building  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date fifty  more  students,  to  be  ready  by  the  opening  of  the  Fail 
term.    See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

Tbe  Yirfflnla  Edneatlonal  Journal  for  April, 
1874,  says :  "  ihe  Ftnnsyivania  Hchool  yvurHiil^  now  in  its 
twenty^second  Volume,  has  a  size  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
itate  It  represents.  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superinten- 
dent and  Editor,  is  one  of  the  ablest  educators  in  the  country. 
Combining  conservatism  with  the  spirit  of  advanoement,  and 
being  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  be  makes  a  magazine 
which,  for  fullness,  variety  and  soundness,  has  been  decidedly 
our  favorite.'* 

^^Closely  Paeked  Pa^es.**— The  Wtttem  Weekh, 
of  March  26,  1874,  published  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  says  :  "  '!%«  ' 
Pennsytvania  School  yournai  is  lull  of  interesting  matter. 
Bete  iigain  the  man  and  the  cause  are  thorou.'hiy  identified,  and 
the  legitimate  good  follows.  What  progress  in  education  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been  made  since  Wickersham  came  to  the 
front  I  Judging  by  the  closely  packed  pages  of  Th«  yournai 
more  yrork  lor  public  schools  is  being  dune  in  Pennsylvania  at 
the  present  time  than  in  any  other  sute  of  the  Union." 

66  Copies.— Mr.  C.W.  Benney,  Secreury,  Allegheny  City 
Schoul  Board,  orders  Tkt  yournai  for  the  ensuing  year,  remit- 
ting check  in  payment  of  same.  Thanks  to  Mr .  Benney  anil  the 
Allegheny  Board.  We  trust  that  they  will  long  regard  Tho 
yturnal  as  essential  to  the  intelligent  school  director. 


What  an  Examiner  Thinks.— Mr.  J.  M.Newson, 
Examiner,  Curroil  cuuniy,  Md.,and  former  editor  of  the  Mary- 
land yirocA^r,  contributes  to  the  Westminster  Democrnttc  Ad- 
vocate'ah  extended  article  on  "School  Journals,''  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract : 

"Mbssks.  EniToiu:    Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
school  officers,  parents,  and  particularly  public  school  teachers, 
to  the  Pennsylvania  School  yournai,  at  1 1.50  a  year ;  The  Nor- 
mal Monthly  and   The  Chicago  Teacner,    A  year's  regular 
reading  of  the  above-named  journals,  or  others  of  equal  merit, 
will  improve  the  inquiring,  reflecting,  wide-awake,  zealous, //z^^ 
young  teacher  almost  as  much  as  a  term  passed  in  the  best  of 
our  normal  schools  ;  and  if  a  young  teacher  will  not  take  steps 
within  his  re.nch  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  march  of  intellectual 
culture,  now  in  progress  in  the  public  schools,  he  should  sur- 
render his  certificate  and  adopt  some  other  profession.    School 
officers  ^hould  read  school  journals  to  prepare  themselves  for 
an  efiicient  discharge  of  their  important  duties,  and  to  become 
interested  co-workers  with  their  teachers.    Teachers  should 
read  them  regularly,  because  every  number  contains  matter 
indispensable  to  their  progress;  and  if  these  school  journals 
were  carefully  and  regularly  read  by  ail — officeis,  teachers,  pa- 
rents and  pupils — no  building  in  Carroll  county  is  large  enough 
to  contain  the  interested  crowds  that  would  attend  the  teacn- 
ers'  associations  and  the  county  insticutes,  which,  instead  of 
being  senseless  gabbles  about  parliamentary  etiquette,  or  some- 
thing less  edifying,  or  Quaker  meetings  for  fear  of  exposing  ig- 
norauce,  would  become  intellectual  feasts,  sparkling  with  the 
gems  of  science  and  brilliant  with  the  pearls  of  literature. 
When  two  or  three  teachers  happen  to  meet,  let  them  agree  to 
subscribe  for  the  above-named  three  journals,  each  teacher  tak- 
ing one,  so  that,  by  exchanging,  each  will  have  the  reading  of 
all.    Many  of  the  articles  in  the  Pennsylvania  journal  are  writ- 
ten with  so  much  ability  and  in  a  style  so  attractive  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  improve  the  reader.    The  crisp  edi- 
torials and  the  racy  correspondence  in  y^^Chicago  Teacher,  while 
they  vihip  the  teacher  into  the  tact  to  govern  his  school  well, 
without  ic;/<//^/Mr^  the  children,  will  afTi>rd  him  a  rich  mine  of 
school  knowledge  as  well  as  a  fund  of  side  splitting  amusement ; 
and  The  Normal  Monthiy  will  show  how  the  scientific  buds  of 
the  normal  school  expand  into  full  blooming  literary  roses.  'I'he 
idea  of  being  a  successful  teacher  at  the  present  day  without 
regular  intercourse  with  a  live  school  journal  is  simply  prepos- 
terous!" 

Supplement,  No.  S. — Teachers  continue  to  order 
Music- i'uge  Supplement  and  Quarterly  Song  Sheet.  There  is 
space  for  but  few  extracts  from  many  letters.  (Jne  says,  "  If  I 
ever  succeed  in  teaching  music  in  ii.y  school  it  will  be  because 
of  the  Music-Page  Supplement."  Others :  '*  The  boys  and  girls 
catch  them  up  so  eagerly  that  we  must  order  a  fresh  supply  "•— 
"There  is  a  new  interest  in  our  singing  exercises.  Our  scnojis  are 
more  pleasant  and  our  pupils  are  more  happy  since  we  have 
these  songs." — '^School  would  sometimes  be  a  dull  place  with- 
out them.  I  got  a  supply  of  No.  x  last  year  and  must  haveNo. 
a  also." — "  Our  grammar  schools  alreshdy  have  the  Supplement, 
jind  now  those  ofsecondary  grade  want  it." — "  Though  we  live 
away  out  here  '  in  the  pines  '  we^mean  to  enjoy  the  Supplement. 
The  pupils  here  never  before  heard  singing  in  the  school-room, 
and  they  are  greatly  pleased  at  the  '  new  departure.^  " 

A  Cbnnty  Superintendent  says  :  "  I  have  spoken 
to  every  teacher  individually  about  subscribing  for  The  yournai 
and  also  urged  it  before  the  teachers'  institute.  Every  one  of 
our  teachers  should  be  a  subscriber.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them 
are  pdor,  and  that  it  requires  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  salaries  to 
make  a  living  but  it  is  equally  true  that  unless  they  make  ase  of 
these  means  of  improvement  their  teaching  will  soon  be  so ^oor 
that  they  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  other  means  of  gaining 
alivelihood  " 

Photofirraph  of  Dr.  Bnrrowes.— hiquirv  has  been 
made  tor  a  large  photograph  of  Dr.'lhos.  H  Burrowes,  by  teachers 
who  wish  to  have  the  same  in  their  school-rooms.  A  photograph 
half-life  size,  a  copy  froni  that  now  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  at  Hafrisburg,  can  be  sent  by  mail,  mounted  and 
securely  packed,  at  ^4.50.  Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancas- 
ler,  Pa. 

Mr.  ]>•  K.  Breneman,  of  Parker  City,  Pa.,  writes: 
"  1  think  the  feature  of  musicis  going  to  popularize  The  yournai 
if  is  possible  to  make  it  any  more  popular  than  at  present.  We 
have  purchased  an  organ  for  the  use  of  our  school ,  and  must 
now  have  some  of  your  cheap  music  in  Supplement  form.*' 

•«£averly  Anticipated.''— Mr  H  N  Haas,  of  Bern- 
ville,  Pa.j  wriiet:  "The  piece  of  music  given  each  month  in  The 
yourual  IS  one  of  iu  attractive  features,  especially  to  the  lover 
of  music,  and  aids  in  making  its  monthly  advent  to  the  social  cir- 
cle not  only  welcome,  but  eagerly  anticipated." 

*^  Foremost.'*— Mr.  J .  D  Long,  of  Milford,  New  Jersey, 
continuing  subscription,  says  :  "  7*A^  7Wir«a/ stands  foremost 
among  the  educational  journals  of  the  day." 
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SEND  FOX  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


IHE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  tlie  Host  Comfortatile,  Thralle,  and,  in  all  Respects, 


THE  BEST  SCHOOL  DESK 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


Handsome,  Noiselegg^ 

Strong,  _    ., 

Durable, 

Gomfortable, 


10,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73. 

QCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  manufacturers  of  this  de- 
l  ^  scrvedly  popular  desk, 
I     A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  pur- 

l  chase  of  furniture.  -  

€K>OD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Unusual ^dA  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  pur- 
chase till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices, 

IICEISIOB  SCHOOL  VUBlTltVBI  KlHimCTIiBIIlO  OOKrilTT. 

H.  W.  KNIGHT,  Supt., 

1003  Arch  Street,  Pbiltulelptita. 

u, 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


"A  LIVE  BOOK  FOR  TEACHING." 

A  Youth's  Thought-Manual  ggchool  in  Logical  Process! 

" Every  Child  needsJj^JDisciplmeof  its  Pages.'' 
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^'^  Permanent  '€lasdc  cf  J^fumerical  ^naly^ii." 
"No  Teacher  or  School  can  afford  to  he  without  it." 

Adapted  to  any  Series,  and  particularly  desirable  for  use  with  those  not  having  a  MtnUl 
Arithmetic.     It  is  so  classified,  graded  and  developed  as  to  be  adapted  to  Cchdihod,  High 
and  Normal  Schools,  Seminaries  and  Academies.     Price  38  cts.     For  examination  25  cts. 
Address  ■ 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  I 

530  Market  St.,  >ad  533  Minor  St.,  PUta-fl 


na 


atHttg  is  j^minmttg  »  ffraiitical  Science, 


Botany  IS  intimately  connected  "with  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Chemistry  and  the  Arts. 
There  are  Pood  plants,  as  Wheat ;  Clothing  plants,  as  Cotton ;  Dye  plants,  as  Indigo ;  Medical 
plants,  as  Aloes,  &c. 


*ainnit  is  jgre-i^miniintJQ  m  ffsvsHng  §cience. 

Directing  the  Student  by  the  delicate  perfumes,  colors  and  formations  of  spring  fields,  to  loftier  thoughts 

of  the  *«  Author  and  Finisher  "  of  all  things. 


THE  BEST  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


-00}Q<0^ 


They  contain  the  Flora  of  the  whole  Country  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

WOOD'S  American  Botanist  and  Florist. 

inrvHK  purpose  of  this  work  Is  to  furnish  the  student  in  Botany  with' a  complete  manual  within  the  compass 
^      of  an  ordlnaiy  duodecimo  volume. 

Tho  new  Flora  which  this  work  embraces  will  be  found  a  phenomenon  In  brevity.  Within  the  space  of  42U 
daodeclmo  pages,  In  fair  leaded  type  are  recorded  and  defined  nearly  4,500  spedes^all  the  known  flowering 
and  fern-like  plants,  both  native  and  cultivated  (not  excepting  the  sedges  and  gi*asses)  growing  In  the  Atlantic 
half  of  the  country.  A  new  featura  Is  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  Synoptical  Table*  for  the  black-board, 
exhibiting  the  principles  contained  In  the  8evei*al  cliapters  at  a  single  glance,  and  in  their  combined  relations. 

Retail  Priee,  82.50.    Introdaetlon,  Two-thirds  Retail,  ExaminAtion,  One-Ualf  Retail. 

WOOD'S  Object  Lessons  in  Botany. 

VHTS  popular  work  appears  revised  and  enlai*ged.  In  Its  present  form,  the  object  lesson  will  guide  the 
Btudent  through  thu  unalysU  of  a  very  largo  mujorfty  of  our  native  plants,  ospeciallv  the  plants  of  the 
Ulddleand  Western  Suites.  Let  It  be  borne  In  mind  by  teachers,  that  by  a  simple  anu  obvious  ariunge- 
meiit  in  the  tables,  he  citn  never  lose  time  or  patience  in  a  fruitless  search,  either  speedily  arriving  at  Uio 
plaice  and  name  of  the  species,  or  quickly  discovering  that  the  species  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  thelTlora. 

Uetail  prioe,  91«SO.    Introduction  price,  two-thirds  retail.    Examination  price,  one-half  retaiL 


WOOD'S  New  Glass-Book  of  Botany:  For  coikgl 

THIS  work  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  advano  »d  Students,  whether  in  private  research,  or  travel, 
or  in  the  class-room  of  High  SchooU,  Seminaries  and  Colleges.  The  number  of  Illustrations  to  this 
volume  amounts  to  74.%  besides  six  crowded  plates  lllusti-alinK  aU  the  genera  of  the  Grass  Pjimlly,  and  many 
of  our  Uypei-aceas.  8»2  pages,  octavo.  Betail  price,  IMI.50.  Introduotion  price,  two-thu'ds  retail.  Exam- 
iiiatlon  pnce,  one-half  retail. 

♦  ' 

inroOR*S  PIiANT  RBCORD,       -        -       Retail  Price,  75  Cento)  Speelmeii  Copy,  50  Cento. 

THIS  IS  A  BOOK  OF  BLAKK  FORX8  FOB  RBCOBOIlia  THB  AVALY8IS  OF  PLAKT8  OB8SRVBD  BT  STUDEITTS. 

If  you  are  not  already  supplied  with  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Educational  Bulletin,  send  for  them. 
Aadress, 

A.  P.  FLINT,  Gen'l  Agent, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  822  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

New  York  and  PhiladelpMa. 


^- 


FENNSYLVAmA  SCHOOL  yOVRNAL. 


SPECIAL  TO  SCHOOL  OFFIC 

RELATIVE  TO  HEW  BOARDS,  JUNE  1 
itJttSt  BOOM  OF  FOMMS. 

H«W*n4B«vls«d  Edition,  wUliI.st«*tCI>uiCM. 

j^  T  the  opening  of  the  School  Year,  the  use  of  the  above  book  should  be  commenced, 
■*i  der  that  the  entire  transactions  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  Official  Documents,  maj 
be  contained  and  prescribed  in  one  vohime.  It  contains  ample  space  for  full  Minutes,  also, 
ail  the  Blank  Orders,  Agreements,  Bonds,  &'c.,  necessary,  ft  explains  by  practical  illustra- 
tion, the  manner  of  levying  tax,  and  shows  by  the  same  method  how  the  business  of  a  Board 
should  be  conducted.  The  book  is  bound  in  the  best  style,  with  heavy  leather  back  and  comers, 
and  with  a  handsome  side  title  in  gilt.  It  may  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  tht  District, 
and  It/ill  cost  less  than  what  is  usually  paid  for  loose  forms,  and  will  last  an  ordinary  District 
at  least  three  years. 

It  has  been  compiled  by  Henry  ffouck,  Esq.,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Comum 
Schools,  and  is  made  to  conform  to  the  latest  revised  edition  of  the  School  laws. 

The  following  table  of  contents  will  more  fully  explain  its  object  : 

I. — PatliamentaTy  Rules.  e.— Band  of  Colli 

II. — Otdeio!  BuilneaB. 


f.— Copy  of  Cirtilicats.  and  aadaTit  at  tin  Ptat 
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ct  Riport. 

Fin.r 

ill  SUtemeat. 
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— OrdBn 
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for  R.po 
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III. — Howto  Asaeia  Taxes. 
IV. — Sample  Pages  of  Minutes. 
V. — Blank  Pages  for  Regular   Proccedin 
VI. — Forms, as  follows: 

a Deed  of  L*nd  to  School  Dlractora. 

£.— Leaie  of  Real  Eitate. 

The  followiDg  ii  from  "  PcDniylvanla  School  jDuroal :" 
"  A  live  mimiln  examination  of  Ihis  valuable  Regisler  will  convince  any  inlelligent  Secretary  of  a  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Directors,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  keeping  his  minutes  in  sn  ordinal^  blank-book,  tL^ 
this  is  just  the  book  he  has  needed,  and  bctlertban  anything  he  could  himself  have  ptepared  or  anlicipUeiL  1( 
has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Henry  Houck,  a  gentleman  connected  wilh  Ihe  Department  of  Gnnmon  Schools. 
Mr.  H  ,  previous  to  his  appointment  as  Deputy  Slate  Superintendent,  was  for  many  years  an  active  putJil 
school  officer,  familiar  with  all  the  routine  work  of  the  District  Board  and  County  Superintendent's  oStx, 
and  therefore  the  better  qualilied  for  performing  successfully  the  task  here  undertaken.  The  workcmbiacfi 
everything  that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  instniction*  to  District  School  oKcer^  in  the  transaction  of  Lhni 
business.  It  also  contains  numerous  blank  forms  of  every  kind  that  c:in  be  needed,  from  that  of  adeeduf 
land  for  school  purposes,  to  agreements  with  teacher?  and  orders  upon  the  District  Treasurer.  SeveralquirO 
of  heavy  blank  paper  are  also  contained  in  it,  for  the  use  of  Secretary  in  recording  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board.  The  '  Kegisler'  has  a  heft  about  it  that  the  officer  accustomed  to  handling  day-book  and  ledsn 
will  esiieciallv  appreciate.    It  is  Luund  in  heavv  nmslin,  with  leather  back  and  corneis.  and  with  a  lund- 
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OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


'^ 


TEACHERS'  NATIONAL  BUREAU, 


%  ffram^t  and^^etmhk  means  of  ^^ommtmmtion  hehvem 

chool  Officers  md  ^ench^rs. 


&s 


\'--^ern€^'nu  wlsltinfr  to  neeure  experienced  teaehers  for  sebools  of  any  srade  assisted, 
wltlioat  charffe*  bjr  applying  to  the  ^^  Bureau.'* 

2.-Well-qnalllled  teachers  wanting  positions  for  next  session  should  write  at  once  for 
>nr  *>*  Teachers'  Application  Blanls." 


our 


Send  stamp  for  explanatory  circulars  containing  testimonials  and  endorsements  of  lead- 
ing  Educators  and  Teachers.     Address 

TeMhera^  Jf&iioaml  Bure^u^  Barriaburg^  Pa., 

Or  BoT.  H.  B.  Sloan,  171  Liberty  St.,  Plttaburi^h,  Pa. 


Announcement 


ANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Designed  for  the  Instruction  of  American  Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obliga- 
tions, and  Rights  of  Citizenship.  By  Israel  Ward  Andrews,  D.  D.> 
President  Marietta  College. 

I^IHRABT  EDITIOTT.— 9  vo.  full  sbeep,  92.00. 

SCHOOL  ED1TION.-I9  mo.elotb,  9K60.  Supplies  for  first  introduction,  and 
sample  copies  by  mail  post-paid  for  ezaminatiou  witb  a  view  to  intro- 
duction, 91.17. 

A  Progressive  and  Practical  Method  for  the  Study  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage. By  F.  DUFFET,  Paris,  France  ;  Author  of  a  Popular  Method  for  Learning 
English. 

DUfTET'3  FBEKOH  METHOD,  PART  1 :  192  pp.  12nio.    Limp  Cloth.   $1.00. 

DUPPET'S  FBEHOH  METHOD,  PART  11:  192  PP-  12nio.    Limp  Cloth.    $1.00.    (Nearly  Ready.) 

Supplies  for  firstintroduction  and  sample  copies  post-paid  by  mail^  for  examination  with  a  view  to  in- 
troduction, 67  cents.  

Wilson,  Hinkle  Sl  Co.,  publishers, 

137  WALHUT  ST.,  CIHOIHNATI,  AHD  28  BOHD  ST.,  HEW  TOEX. 

Messrs.  WILSOI^^  HINKLE  &»  CO.,  also  publi:h  McGaflTey*!!  Beiulers,  Ray'*  Matbematicii,  Harvey *s 
Granimarn,  Piniieo*9  Grammarfi,  whlte'fi  Graded  Aehool  Arlthmetieii,  Eclectie  Geofrra- 
pblen.  Eclectic  Penmanship,.  ¥enable*s  United  States  History,  Gow*s  Good  Morals  and 
Gent^  Manners,  etc.,  etc.  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  send  for  specimen  pages,  descriptive  price  list, 
Caulogues  and  Circulars  of  Private  Schools  and  Colleges  solicited. 


«etc. 


$1.60.— T]ie  mvLteery, 

A  Monthly  Mayaslne 

Far  Youngest  Headers. 

SUPBRBLY  ILLUSniATBD. 

49^ Send  stamp  for  a  sample  number.    Now  is  the  time  to 
subscribe.  JOHN  I<.  SHOBET, 

3-3  S6  Broomfield  St.,  Boston. 
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A  Journal  for  advanced  Pupils  and  Teachers.    In- 
tended as  a  help  to  both  in  school  duties. 


PRICE,  $1.00  A  YEAR. 

Address  "  THE  SCHOOL,"  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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PENNSyLVANlA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

SPECIAL  TO  SCHOOL  OFFIL 

RELATIVE  TO  ITEW  BOARDS,  JITNE 
itJf&  BOOK  OP  POEMS. 

H«W  tatA  BeTlMd  Bdltlon,  with  I^tMt  ChBBC«>- 


/i  T  the  opening  of  the  School  Year,  the  use  of  the  above  book  should  be  eommeneed,  tner- 
-^^  der  that  the  entire  transactions  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  Official  Documetiis,  may 
be  contained  and  preserved  in  one  volume.  It  contains  ample  space  for  full  Minutes,  aha, 
all  the  Blank  Orders,  Ap-eemenls,  Bonds,  &•(.,  necessary.  It  explains  by  practical  illustra- 
tion, the  manner  of  levying  tax,  and  shows  by  the  same  method  how  the  business  of  a  Board 
shouldbe  conducted.  The  book  is  bound  in  the  best  style,  -with  heavy  leather  back  andeonurs, 
and  with  a  handsome  side  title  in  gilt.  It  may  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  District, 
and  will  cost  less  than  what  is  usually  paid  for  loose  forms,  and  will  last  an  ordinary  District 
at  least  three  years. 

It  has  been  compiled  by  Henry  Houck,  Esq. ,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Commn 
Schools,  and  is  made  to  conform  to  the  latest  revised  edition  of  the  School  laws. 

The  following  table  of  contents  will  more  fully  explain  its  object : 

I. — PaiUamentary  RuIm.  c— Bond  of  Colli 

II. — Order  of  Buainesa. 


III. — Howto  Asaeis  Taxei. 
IV. — Sample  Pages  of  Minutea. 
v.— Blank  Paees  for  Regular  Proceedlnzt. 
VI. — Forma, aa  followa: 


CotUctor. 
>r  Treaiurer. 
ninti  with  TMchen. 
uf  CEitiflcBic,  and  affidavit  or  tbi  Pntf- 


Tbe  followlnj  fi  from  "  Pcnniylvanla  School  Journal  ;■• 

_ natLon  of  this  volu.ible  Register  wi!l  convince  otiy  inlelligent  Secretary  of  i  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Directors,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  keeping  his  minutes  in  sn  oidinary  blank -book,  tli^ 
this  is  just  the  book  he  has  needed,  and  better  tiian  anything  he  could  himself  have  prepared  or  anticipMed.  It 
has  been  compiled  by  Mr,  Henry  Houck,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Department  of  Common  Schooli. 
Mr.  H.,  previous  to  his  appointment  as  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  was  for  many  yean  an  active  pblic 
school  officer,  familiar  with  all  the  routine  work  of  the  District  Board  and  County  Superintendents  office, 
and  therefore  the  better  qualified  for  p  erf  or  minR  successfully  the  task  here  undiKtaken.  The  work  embram 
everything  that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  instructions  to  District  School  ofliceri  in  the  transactjonof  lliBr 
business.  It  also  contains  numerous  blank  forms  of  every  kindlhal  can  be  needed,  from  that  of  adttdol 
land  for  school  purposes,  to  agreements  with  teachers  and  orders  apon  the  District  Treasurer.  Several  qoitd 
of  heavy  blank  paper  are  also  contained  in  it,  for  Ihe  use  of  Secretary  in  recording  the  proceedings  of  ihe 
Board.     The  '  Register'  has  a  heft  about  it  that  the  officer  accustomed  to  handling  day-book  aiid  Ifipt 

will  e-tiri-illv  nnnrff-intP.      Il  U  Iv.nml    in   hnivv   mi.clin    with   l»tl.Pr  \ar't  nnd  awnen    and  with  a  luni- 
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OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


TEACHERS'  NATIONAL  BUREAU, 


'^ 


^ram^t  nttd  ^eJiahh  mems  of  ^ommtmUntion  hehvem 

Ichaal  Officers  md  ^mch^rs. 


'i'—'Periu»nu  winding  to  neeore  experienced  teachers  for  scbools  of  any  grade  assisted, 
wltlio«tt  ebarffe,  bjr  applying  to  the  ^^Bnreaa.'* 

8.— Wei l-qnalllled  teachers  wanting  positions  for  next  session  shonld  write  at  onee  for 
onr  ^«  Teachers'  Application  Blank  J* 

Send  stamp  for  explanatory  circulars  containing  testimonials  and  endorsements  of  lead- 
ing Educators  and  Teachers.     Address 

TeMhera^  Ksiionml  JSun^u^  Marriahurg^  Pa., 

Or  Rev.  K.  B.  Sloan,  171  Liberty  St.,  Plttaburgb,  Pa. 


Announcement. 


ANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Designed  for  the  Instruction  of  American  Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obliga- 
tions, and  Rights  of  Citizenship.  By  Israel  Ward  Andrews,  D.  D.> 
President  Marietta  College. 

I^IHRABT  EDITIOTT.— 9  TO.  full  sheep,  92.00. 

SCHOOL  EDITION.-19  mo.cloib,  9I.60.  Snpplleii  for  flmt  introdactlon,  ancl 

■ample  copies  by  mail  post-paid  for  examlnatloii  with  a  view  to  Intro- 

dactlon,  9i.i7. 

A  Progressive  and  Practical  Method  for  the  Study  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage. By  F.  DUFFET,  Paris,  France;  Author  of  a  Popular  Method  for  Learning 
English. 

DUPFETS  FBEKOH  METHOD,  PART  1 1  192  pp.  12nio.    Limp  Goth.   $1.00. 

DUPFET'8  FRENCH  METHOD,  PART  11:  192  pp.  12mo.    Limp  Cloth.    $LO0.    (Nearly  Ready.) 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  and  sample  copies  post-paid  by  mail^  for  examination  with  a  view  to  in- 
troduction,  67  cents.  

Wilson,  Hinkle  Sl  Co.,  publishers, 

137  WALNUT  ST.,  OINOIHNATI,  AND  28  BOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Messrs.  WILSON^  HINKLE  &»  CO.^  also  publih  McGaflTey'ii  Readers,  Ray's  Mathematics,  Harvey's 
Oraiumarn,  Pinneo'n  Grammars,  White's  Graded  Aehool  Arlthmetles,  Eelectle  Geofrra- 
phles,  Ecleetle  Penmanship,.  Veiiable's  United  States  History,  Gow*s  Go<kI  Morals  and 
Gentle  Manners,  etc.,  etc.  I'eachen  and  School  Officers  arc  invited  to  send  for  specimen  pages,  descriptive  price  list, 
•etc.     49*  Catalogues  and  Circulars  of  Private  Schools  and  Colleges  solicited. 


$1.60.— Tlxe  ITursery, 

A  Monthly  Mayaslne 

Firr  Youngest  Readers. 


SUPERBLY   ILLUSTRATED. 

451^  Send  stamp  for  a  sample  number.    Now  is  the  time  to 
subscribe.  JOHN  L.  BHORET, 

3-3  S6  Broomlleld  St.,  Boston.     |  Address  "  THE  SCHOOL/'  South  Bend,  Ind 
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SsaOffGBST  Mtp  CaH^tPBST, 

\)xt  Intpracwl  |/intlrmattfln:  mIwaI  Btsl, 


desk!  (1)1'*'="'" 
sticles  to  the  broom  and  scrub- 
bing-brusb  than  any  other  deik 
ptesents.  (2)  It  does  not  need  < 
to  be  fastened  to  the  floor— 


Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 

it  convenient  This   excellent  itJk, 


ily  desk  in  existence  that  ^at  the  State  Fair  at  Harrubni, 


does  not,     (3)  It  is  perfect 


isively  used  in  efefj  VVeaen 
and  Soutb-weslern  Stale,  i 
now    being    introduced   iui 

*"    '  premium  awardedloi 


iS6g,    and  : 


the  cue  of  iagceu  and  egress.  County  Fair,  i86g. 

Host  Coavement  and  Host  DuraUe. 

ThU  it  is  tlie  strongest  and  most  durable  desk,  time  and  long  use  hare  indisputably  proven.  Wben  gives 
equal  adruntages  of  lumber  and  workmanship,  there  is  no  desk  with  iron  castings  as  supports  that  can  beu 
comparison  with  it  in  this  respect.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  cheapest  good  desk.  (l)  There  are  ni>  iron 
castings  about  it  to  increase  the  cost.  (l)  It  does  not  become  "  rickety  "  and  require  to  be  replaced  by 
new  ones  in  a  few  years,  as  many  desks  now  in  use  do.  (3)  Its  lirst  cost  is  less.  Itisalvraysmadein  a  oeat, 
substantial  maaaer,  of  the  best  seoMued  Qtury,  Adi  or  Oak,  w^  forniihed  with  ink  wells  and  coireit,  it 
the  following 

PBICES: 

No.  1, 46  in.  long,  top  17  in.  wide,  $5  75 1  No.  3, 39  in.  long,  top  14  in.  wide,  $5  aj 
No.  3,42  in.  long,  top  i6in.wtde,  550!  No.  4, 36  in.  long,  topia  in.  wide,  500 
Desks  made  of  poplar  at  still  lower  price*.  Also  deskt  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  widuit 
lids,  and  of  styles  and  prices  to  suit  every  class  of  schooL  Backs  open  or  closed  as  may  be  desired.  To 
prove  the  Rankin  desk  the  cheapest,  these  prices  need  ooly  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  any  good  dot 
in  the  market. 

cr^^  Ho  Castings— No  Sliakiiig.^-^ 

The  Rankin  Desk  is  very  popular  in  Ohio.    Hon.  £.  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  DTatwnal  TeatlUr,  and  Ei- 

Commissioner  of  Schools,  says  of  it  t 

"  li  11  war,  f*M/,  di-raiU  i.aicnB>tmiml.  ipulitla  which  will  eommend  U  lo  ■![.  A  chnp  school  desk  which  ihall  npswle 
Ihe  unsighilrudlocaiiTcnienidaki  now  found  in  luiiT  of  iniricluol-hiMia  will  prove  a  (real  lilcisii«.      Bomb  of  MaaM 

,.._beel"n.  If  tpicc  permlliei.     Though  hut  Uiely  ptueaied  puUicly  in  Pa* 

re  already  In  uie,  giving  CDtin  HliifKCUon  wherever  tatmluccd. 
,  (FROH  TH«  nOAim  Q»  COIfTRIL.  CITT  OF  HA. KH.UHO.) 

Cot.  Clo,F.McFAaLAHI>—ZV«r-Ar— When  conplellng  I  he  tchool  building  la  lei  y  ctecied  al  a  cml  of  nearly  ftojao,  i»  *" 
clly.  Il  waiaraalterofeirneitinveitigllion  wilhiUBi  t3ir«iil^(>>houldbeiuedinriiniithingou[rooiiu.  We  had  Iricil  Olto 
d«lcl,  Wc  examined  Ihc  great  VAriely  of  ilylea  lubmiticd  eo  ui,  and  finally  chne  Ihe  dealt  yon  pra^>ased.  llhai  aowbtfail 
use  Iq  our  sctiools  lor  ume  iJnwand  we  have  aohdttaiLOn  in  earneatly  recommendins  its  supciiorily.  As  tt>  durnblliTi  £■*' 
"^ALllACE'DEWITT.'jimfarr.  '        "'"  P*         ""^      '°°"'    'danTeL^.  BOAS.iVyjiA.f. 

n4al<ull.ciim/tTt,  convenience  in  iweeping  and  cleanlni  about  IheD,  ud  In  lllljng  ud  In  rising  from  ihem,  locexher  wilimiA 

^fraJaluK  ai  uaclly  ndapu  Ihcm  la  ihe  vaiying  aiae  of  pupils.  C.  W.  DEAMS,  PrindftL 

,^  MANUFACTURED  AND  FURNISHED  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  >^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLAND, 

HARRISBURa,  PENNA. 

(FACTORT-REILLY  AND  SECOND  STREETS-C.  R.  SCHAEFFER,  Superintendent.) 

rumlthed,  alto,  by  ihe  foltowlni  GtKial  Agenu,  to  whom  ordcn  canhc  iddretsed  :  ROUERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  BaokiAn 

--"" " -  aburgh;  STRICKLAND  SBRO.,  Wholesale  and  RciaU  Deajera  m  Sctool,  UiK* 

Shauld  yon  order  desks,  send  ia- 
fonnJtion  on  the  following  points :  1st.  Siie  and  diagram  of  the  room  or  room-*  to  be  furnished,  id.  Nambet 
■ndageof  the  pupils  to  be  seated.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  as  pilisus,  stoves,  etc. 
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IN  THE  FIELDS  A  GAIN  WITH  PR  OF.  GRA  Y. 


Y.^ 


STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS, 


BY 


Prof.  ASA  GRAY,  of  Harvard. 


MORE  EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ALL  OTHER  BOTANICAL  SERIES  COMBINED. 


■•o*»»o«- 


HIS  justly-celebrated  Series  of  Text-Books  presents  the  latest  and  most  accurate 
principles  and  developments  of  the  beautiful  science  to  which  Professor  Gray  has 
_      devoted  so  much  of  his  life.     None  have  yet  approached  him  in  the  rare  art  of  mak- 
ing merely  scientific  theories  and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting. 

HOW  PLANTS  BEHAVE,  HOW  THEY  MOVE,  CLIMB,  EMPLOY  INSECTS  TO  WORK 
FOR  THEM,  &c.  Botany  for  Young  People.  Beautifully  illustrated,  and  printed  on  fine  paper.  410. 
Price,  75  cents. 

HOW  PLANTS  GROW.  A  simple  and  cham- 
ing  introduction  to  Structural  Botany ;  with  a  Popular  Fhra^ 
or  an  anansement  and  description  of  Common  Plants,  both 
wild  and  cultivated.  93a  pages,  and  more  than  500  engravings. 
Price,  ^i.ia. 

♦,♦  This  work^  in  etmneeium  with  **  Ths  School  and 
FiBLD  Book,"  tuppiie*  a  compute  course  in  Botany  far  Cam- 
num  Schools  and  Seminaries, 

LESSONS  IN  BOTANY,  and  Vegetable  Physi. 
ology,  to  which  is  added  a  copious  Dictionary  of  Botanical 
terms.    Fully  illustrated.    Price,  ^1.30. 

FIELD,  FOREST  AND  GARDEN  BOT- 
ANY. A  simple  introduction  to  the  Common  Plants  of  the 
United  Sutes,  east  or  the  Mississippi,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Cloth.    8vo.    386  pages.    Price,  ^2.00. 

SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK.  Comprising 
••  The  Lessons  in  Botany^*  and  "  The  Field,  Forest  and  Gar* 
den  Botany,**  A  roost  popular  and  comprehensive  School 
book.    6n  pages.    Price,  ^3.50. 

•*•  This  work,  in  connection  wn'th  "  How  Plants  Grow," 
tufpiies  a  complete  course  in  Botany  for  Common  Schools , 
AeeuUmies  ana  Seminaries. 


MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.  Arranged  accord!^ 
to  the  natural  system  and  containins;  twenty  plates,  illustrating 
the  Sedges,  Grasses,  Ferns,  etc.  Fifth  edition,  18S7.  Second 
issue,  186S.    Cloth.    8vo.    700  pages.    Price,  52.35. 

•#•  This  work,  in  connection  n»ith  **  The  Lessons,"  supplies 
a  cotnpiete  course  in  Botany  for  Colleges  and  Scientific 
Schools. 

THE  SAME, bound  with  "The  Lessons,"  Price, $3.00. 

THE  SAME,  with  "Mosses  and  Uverworts."  Price, 
13-75. 

STRUCTURAL      AND     SYSTEMATIC 

BOTANY.  An  introduction  to  Structural  and  Systematic 
Botany  and  Veis^table  Physiology,  being  a  firth  and  revised 
eoition  of  the  Botanical  Text-booic.  Illustrated  by  over  1,300 
wood-cuts.    I  vol.    Cloth.  8vo.    556  pages.    Price,  ^3. 50. 

FLORA  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  UNITED 

STATES.  Containing  Abridged  Descriptions  of  the 
Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Tennessee.  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  ana  Florida :  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  system.  By  A.  W.  Chapman,  M.  D. 
X  vol.    8vo.    6ao  pages.    Price,  ^3.60. 


*,,5*  We  will  send  single  copies  of  either  or  all  of  the  above,  if  desired  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  half  the  appended  prices. 


THE  MOST  LIBERAL  TERMS  GIVEN  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 

Full  descriptive  circulars  of  Qray's  Botanies,  with  mauy  testimonials  from  eminent  scientists 
and  leacherSf  by  mail  on  application.      ^Address 

IVISON.BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR &G0., 

hOUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

138  &  140  GRAND  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
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IMPORTAI 


All  the  PromiRcnt  Events  of 
the  World,  from  the 

^faHE  scheme  of  this  chart  is  to 
MIk  to  bring  the  eye  to  the  aid  ol 
^^S  puted  by  all,  that  the  only  p; 
^*"   of  colored  maps, .  In  thisCh. 

Time  is  represented  as  a  stream, 
cnt  contemporary  nations  are  reprt 
when  a  nation  begins,  the  stream  b 
sweeps  around,  blots  it  out,  and  mo 

At  a  glance  the  reader  can  discei 
tory  and  relative  importance  of  eacl 
pelling  the  mind,  by  this  unique  it 
givenboth  to  the  eye  and  the  thoug 
practical  value,  is  exciting  an  exfra 
day  from  whom  we  are  in  receipt  o 

Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  PHnclpil  State 
in  (he  examination  at  Lyman's  Histancil 
many  and  imporlant.  It  pesenta  the  roati 
in  locating  events.  It  enables  one  to  carr 
a  glance  to  see  the  relation  of  contempora 
assistance  to  the  student  of  Histoiy,  and 
knowledge  of  this  important  branch,  <r<tHiM 

From  Df.  Wm.  H.  Allen,  President  i 
the  chronological  sequence  of  events,     I  ri 

Prof,  Calvin  B.  Slowc,  D  D.:  It  af 
Che  study  of  Geography,  and  needs  only  to 

Prof.  Cleveland,  of  Philadelphia:  In 
collect  knowledge  and  clear  conception  of 
(he  study  of  this  Chart  io  am  vionlh  than  < 

Prof.  Wm.  C,  White,  Wabash  Colleg 
of  History  it  ' 


nalmi 


sable  1 


ltd 


s  fjr 


ig  for  Botany,  Optic 
decay  before  you  as  in  a  panorama,  and  att 
Rev.  S.  Robinson,  D.  D.well  know 
would  recommend  '  Lyman's  HistoiiicalC..~-i    ,.^... ,....,....,.  »,..,™i.u^.  „^  ^j  .».»»«i 
acquiring  distinct  conceptions  of  history,  by  methods    which  years  of  reading  could  not 
suadcd  that  in  one  month  a  more  competent  knowledge  of  history  can  be  gained  by  il 
one  year  by  any  course  of  reading." 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  testimonials  which  we  have  received  froca  tht 
most  competent  and  influential  sources. 


AGENTS  ■WANTED. 


We  want  agents  in  every  town  and  school  district  in  the  United  Sta 
novel  in  design,  of  such  importance  to  the  public,  and  so  emphatically 
:ounlry,  it  offers  inducements  which  intelligent  agents  will  understand  an 
ind  terms  lo  agents  address 


s  to  canvass  for  this  work.  So 
indorsed  by  the  fir^t  men  of  the 
appreciate.     For  full  panicalin 


ift7  and  iGg  Clarlc  St.,  Chicago. 


*- 


JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

1003  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


Tbb  Fbahklih  Sebies  of  Beassbs. 

This  series  consials  of  new  and  fresh  selecdons  of  reading  pieces,  both  prose,  verse  and  dialogue.  The 
several  books  arc  all  beautifully  illustrated  throughout  with  attractive,  new  and  original  designs  and  en- 
gravings. It  is  carefully  graded  from  the  Primer  lo  the  highest  Reader,  and  all  the  selections  have  been 
chosen  with  ereol  care,  discrimination  and  ttute.  The  paper  and  binding  will  he  found  to  he  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence,  while  the  printing,  which  has  been  executed  in  the  best  style  by  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  and  the  Illustrations,  which  have  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  our  best  artists,  we  confidently 
present  lo  the  notice  of  the  public,  as  greatly  superior  to  those  to  be  found  in  any  other  reading  books, 

%•  We  shall,  of  course,  continue  the  publication  of  the  edition  of  HiUa^'t  Stadirs,  at  present  in  such 
general  use  throughout  the  country. 


H 


toRCESTER'S-illrcTIONAEIES. 


VIBITIT^,  1873. 

"ViamJA,  AvtT>I«,  Aiicu 
"Ilgivaau  gicM  pleuure  tn  npoR  that  ihs 

hu  ben  iirird«1  (o  vow  firm  in  comidcralion  of  Ihc  puUiatlcn 
riei  of  Wotceiwr'a  Dkliwtario,  aod  in  my  judgmenl  It  ii  an 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
U.  8.  CommlHloDer  to  the  Vienna  Eih 


"WORCESTER," 


THB  AITTHOBITY  O 

Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Marsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,       Holmes,       Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Heory,  FeltOH;        Hopktos, 

The  U.  S,  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Woroesier's  Quarto  Siotionsbxy,  lUnstrated,  $10. 

TJHIVESBALAKSOBITiaALSIOTIOBABT,   -   $4.37  [  ELEKENTABT  BIOTIOHIBT,  -         -  ftl.16 

AOADBMIO  DIOTIOHARTi         -         -         -         3.2B   PBIHABY  DItJTIOFAET,  Iu.usiii*th>,         .  0.63 

OOMPKEHEBBITEDIOTIOirABYjItn^TiiATBD,  -  l.BO  I  POCKET  DIOTIOKABY,      ....    $1.00,86,75 

W»r<i»ter*a  P«ket  DtctloiiBrT-,  llliiimte<t,  Tuck.  Gilt  Edgu,  tl.OO,  Flaxlble,  «Se.,  Clotli,  75e. 

ir*rceater's  Dtctlonsrlen  are  <brule  byboaksellen  gcnenlly.    School  sfficen  ud  tcachcn  arc  reipectfullx  lavita) 


WALTOX'g  NORMAL  SEBIEg  OP  ARITHMETieS. 

WHAT  LIVE  TEACHERS  SAY  OF  THEM. 

•■WALTON'S  is  the  onl;  system  published  that  will  give  indtftridnit pupils  in  arithmetic,*'— H.  S. 
ONES,  Supirinlradmt  Schaoli,  Erie,  Ptnmyhania. 

••  I  do  not  hesiute  to  pronounce  WA  LTON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 
uperior  to  an;  arithmetic  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  definitions  are  almost  perfect  and  its  methods  are 
latnral.     The  book  is  peerless."— J.  P.  D.  John,  Prof,  of  MalhtmaHa  at  Maor^i  Hill  College,  Indiana. 

We  also  publish  Seavey's  Goodrich's  U.  S.  History,  Campbell's  Concise  U.  S.  History,  Weber's  Univer- 
al  History,  Hill's  Geometries,  etc.,  etc  1^-  Tor  special  terms  for  introduction,  books  for  eiamination, 
ir  other  information  relative  to  the  above  publications,  address 

ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER,  Publishers, 

No.  17  M.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURN 


The  attention  of  Boards  of  Education,  Superintendents^  an 
the  fgliowing 

Approved  School 

PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  H.  BUTI.EB  & 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENKA. 


The  Standard  SirUs  of  Amtnca. 

49-AlirBTs  kept  up  wltb  tIieTlni««.-e« 

RilailPrici. 

MlteheH'i  New  Pint  Lmiohi  in  Geograplijr - (o  so 

Mitchell's  Nc»  Ptimary  Gwgnphy „ So 

MitcheiriNewIntennidiauGeDCnphy I  to 

Mltchill'i  New  School  Ceoirnphy  and  Atlu 9  jc 

Mitchell'!  Mew  Physicil  Geuinphy 1  Is 

Mitchell'!  New  Ancient  Gec«»phv I  75 

Mitchell'!  New  Outline  Uapi  and  Key*  Snail  Seiiei. 

OnRolleri.Bet _ _.,_..» 1000 

Httchel1-!NewOutlliuM«p«aiidX!]r.*   LuiiSgiia. 


GOODRICH'S  SERIES  OK 

^iciorml  histories. 


Qoodrlch'!  Anericao  Child'!  PIclotU  Httl«ty  cT  the 

United  Siaie. 

Oowlrich'!  Uniud  Sum  Pictorial  Hiiloiy I 
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Ooodrich'!  Pictorial  HiEtoiyorRoDie....- ». I 

aaadrich'B  PJclotui  Hiilarf  of  Greece...... I 

Goodrich'!  Pictorial  Kiitoty  of  FniMe _ _ I 

Goodrich'!    Pariey'i  Conmcn-fchool    HbtofT  of  the 

Worid -, t 

Goodrich!  Pictorial  Natural  Hittoty -_ I 

gatin  f  M/-f  <wfcr. 

Blniham'i  Latin  Grammar...^^. ..,»_._. ~,   i 
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Our  publications  can  be  obtained  upon  the  most  liberal  term 
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invited.    \*  Send  for  Price-list,  Circulars,  and  Illustrated  Cats 
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HIS  la  a  qtiestlon  to  be  answered  by  the  Teacher  at  bis  Examination  br  the  Oottnty  Superlnten^sot.   It  Is  believed  that 
every  teacher  wonld  be  better  fitted  fbr  hL<i  work  were  he  a  regular  reader  of  this  periodical  which  contains  nearly  twice 
. .   as  much  matter  as  most  other  educational  Journals  on  Its  exchange  list.     Directors,  also,  may  fairly  be  asked  the  above 
question  in  the  IntenMt  of  the  schools  under  their  care.  They  need  the  Information  concerning  sehool  matters  which  It  contains 
and  the  achoola  In  all  parts  of  the  State  would  be  benefltea  by  the  more  general  subttcriptlon  of  Directors,  as  well  as  Teachers 


BS  PeBHSTLVABIA  ScaOOL  JOUBBAL 


J.  p.  WICKERSHAM. J   P.  McCASKEY. 

Sf  HE  JOURN  AL 18  pabllshecl,  as  Its  title  indicates,  primarily  as  a  State  organ  for  the  Teachers  and  Directors 
^  of  Pennsylvania— since  the  latter,  equally  with  the  former,  shoiUd  watch  the  progress,  and  study  the 
interests  of  the  system  which  they  have  heen  chosen  to  foster,  develop  an.t  control.  All  the  leading  educa- 
tional questions  of  the  day  are  discussed  in  its  piges.  Whatever  seems  of  value  to  the  cause  in  which  the 
teacher  is  laboring,  whether  in  our  own  country  or  elsewhere,  received  attention.  Desirable  changes  in  our 
school  law,  or  in  its^  administration,  are  fairly  disoussod.  The  Official  Department  contains,  monthly, 
matter  of  personal  interest  to  all  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  longest  articles,  both  original  and  selected, 

occupying  theflmt  half  of  each  number,  and  dealing  largely  with  school-room  work,  would,  of  themselves, 
seem  most  valuable  to  any  intelligent  teacher,  while  the  Examination  Questions,  given  ss  frequently  as 
space  win  iiermlt,  the  Educational  News  gleaned  from  every  quarter,  and  the  indispensable  Music  Page, 
afford  variety  at  onoc  gratifying  and  profitable.  Avoiding  all  questions  of  a  merely  political  or  sectarian 
etiaracter,  the  Jourv al  will  advocate:  Univpi*8al  education  for  all  races,  all  classes,  and  all  conditions  of 
men,  longer  school  terms,  larger  state  appropriations  to  schools,  more  complete  school  s  upervislon,  the 
elevation  of  the  teacher*s  profession,  the  full  development  of  our  Normal  School  system,  graded  schools 
wherever  practicable,  the  necessity  of  higher  education,  and  a  closer  union  among  all  classes  of  ednoUional 
institutions.  In  addition,  as  occasion  offers,  it  will  advocate  the  interests  of  our  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools, 
Homes  for  the  Friendless,  and  other  educational  and  reformatory  institutions.  In  short,  the  School  Jourital 
will  aim  to  keep  itself  in  symiiathy  with  the  most  advanced  sentiments  concerning  education  and  social 
progress,  and  try  to  deserve  the  generous  support  which  has  thus  fur  been  accorded  to  it,  Evoiy  nnmber 
contains  at  least  82  royal  octavo  ixiges  of  practical  value  to  Teachers,  Superintendents  and  Directors,  the 
yearly  volume  comprising  over  400  pages. 

One  DcUar  and  Fifty  Cents  a  Tear  in  Advance :  Five  cr  more  Copies,  $1.25  each. 
SCHOOL  SOHG  OB  SCHOOL  HYMH  IH  EACH  HUHBEB. 

WiTAT  SxcSAiroiDi  Bat.— 77k«  ArAoof/otiTTutf  dlacusses  ably,  thronffh  contributors,  many  questions  vital  to  common  acbools 
while  the  editorial  department  evinces  a  breadth  of  comprehension  In  every  way  complimentary  to  the  management.  It 
does  not  sacrifice  depui  to  variety,  but  blendii  the  two,  so  that  entertainment  and  sound,  practical  Instruction  go  band  in 
hand."—"  We  look  ibr  The  Journal  as  regnlarly  as  for  our  meals;  It  has  become  a  necessity  with  us.  and  It  has  ever  been  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  us  that  a  teacher  could  do  without  It."— We  do  not  see  how  any  one  pretending  to  act  as  Director  or 
Teacher  can  get  along  without  this  publication.  To  our  mind  a  lawyer  might  as  well  try  to  snoceed  by  discarding  Blackstone 
and  the  carpenter  throw  his  Jack-plane  away,  as  for  Directors  and  Teachers  to  get  along  without  Ths  School  JourruiL**—**  It 
oullects  all  Pennsylvania  educational  fbcts.  discusses  plans  and  principles,  and  will,  greatly  awist  teachers  and  taught.'*— 
**The  best  State  educational  magaxine  published  In  our  country,  for  several  reawns :  it  Is  larger  than  any  other;  It  has  as 
xood  contributors  as  any  other:  It  sustains  a  most  excellent  news  department :  Its  editorial  department  is  very  able,  and  It 
B  always  printed  In  good  style,  and  on  good  paper.  Pennsylvania  teachers  do.  and  will,  give  their  educational  Journal  the 
supiiort  It  deserves."—"  The  largest,  and  In  some  respects  the  ablest  of  our  educational  exchanges.  It  contains  a  large  amount 
of  general  news."—"  The  Jowrnal  enters  upon  Its  twenty-second  year,  with  a  beautlfhl  and  attractive  title-page,  while  its  con- 
tents show  that  it  not  only  druses  In  fashionable  style,  but  also  keeps  up  with  the  times  In  Its  literary  attainments  and 
work."—**  Every  teacher  who  would  keep  himself  Informed  on  the  progress  of  the  work  of  education  In  our  great  State,  and 
in  the  nation,  and  on  the  views  and  suncestloiis  of  our  best  etlucators,  should  be  a  subscriber  and  careftal  reader  of  It."—"  One 
of  the  must  dignified,  thoughtfhl  and  didactic  roagaslnes  of  Its  kind  In  the  country."— "  Is  the  largest  of  the  educational 
monthlies.  Its  quality  Is  as  good  as  Its  quantity  Is  generous.  Its  success  Is  great,  but  after  reading  its  pages  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised thereat."—**  Of  all  the  many  educational  erchanges  on  our  list,  this  w  the  leading  one.  It  has  ever  been  and  continues 
to  be  theahie  and  earnest  advocate  of  popular  education  In  the  State."—"  T^te  Joumalis  a  power  In  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; yet  we  cannot  forbear  complimenting  Its  management  on  Its  present  neat  appearance,  to  which  a  new  and  chaste  design 
for  a  cover  has  so  materially  contributed.  The  Improvement  upon  It  will  mark  quite  an  epoch  in  its  annals— one  flrom  which 
will  undoubtedly  date  divergent  good  through  prosperous  years?' 

What  Dtrsctors  Say.—"  Largest  of  the  educational  monthlies"—"  Handsomest  and  best" — "  A  fixture  in  our  arrange- 
ments"-" We  find  it  Indispensable"—"  Cannot  think  of  being  without  It"—"  The  longer  we  t%ke  It  the  better  we  like  It'^— 
**  Can*t  keep  house  without  it"—"  Should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  Teacher  and  Director  In  the  State"— "  We  most  heartily  en- 
dorse It"— ^Most  valuable  to  school  officers  as  well  as  teachers' —"  The  new  m«traber8  as  desirous  of  having  It  as  the  old"— 
"  Have  taken  it  for  ten  years,  are  unanlmoas  In  continuing  subscription"-"  If  Directors  knew  the  benefits  to  be  derived  fVom 
reading  It,  no  Board  would  be  without  Tfi«  Journal  a  single  month"—"  Has  miide  marked  imppovement  of  late  years,  and 
the  Mends  of  education  may  well  be  proud  of  it"—"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Teacher  and  Director  in  the  State." 

What  StrPKRiKTKNDCKTS  axd  Tkachibrs  Say.—"  The  Jottmal  Is  one  of  the  best  educational  magazines  published.  Not 
only  is  every  department  of  Instruction  represented,  but  the  Songs  and  Examination  Questions  form  attractive  features  which 
are  alone  worth  thesnbscriptlon."— "The  oest  Journal  of  its  kind  published :  and  I  think  I  can  sneak  ftx>m  some  knowledge 
of  these  publications,  having  read  nearly  all  of  tbeni  more  or  less."—"  Tha  Penn-tf/ivanta  School  Jmwnal  is  unquestionably 
the  best  periodical  or  our  profession.  It  contains  more  IntereRting  matter  and  advocates  more  advanced  ideas  than  any  other 
magaxlne  of  the  times."-'*  The  new  feature  meets  my  approval.  We  slni^  your  beautlAil  songs  in  our  school-room.  The 
Journal  Is  doing  teachers  good  service."—"  A  teacher  who  will  not  study  books  on  the '  Theory  of  Teaching.'  and  be  a  con- 
stant reader  of  some  wiaa-awake  educational  periodical,  should  not  be  employed  In  the  sch*>o1-room."— "  The.  teacher  who 
will  not  read  the  Journal  of  his  or  her  own  State,  will  read  little  of  an  Instructive  character,  and  is  not  fit  to  have  charge  of 
dilldren  who  are  to  be  trained  to  think."—"  Every  school  director  In  the  country  should  receive  and  r3ad  1%k  Journal,  and 
no  one  making  application  to  teach  should  think  of  doing  so  without  subscribing  for  and  reading  It.  The  influence  of  The 
Journal  is  such  that  neither  school  directors  nor  teachers  can  read 't  without  being  better  directors  and  better  teachers."— T/ks 
Journal  Is  of  great  t>eneflt  to  the  teacher,  and  still  more  valuable  since  the  introduction  of  music."-"  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  teachers  in  the  entire  county  who  are  not  regular  readers  of  The  lYnwiylvmnia  School 
JoumaL'*^—*'  The  Music  foatnre  is  an  admirable  one.  and  will  delight  thousands  of  pupils  and  teachers."—"  The  teacher  who 
neglects  to  read  the  educational  Journal  of  hU  State  is  certainly  wanting  in  profo3sloual  interest  in  his  calling,  and  should  be 
graded  as  such  in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching."—"  Every  School  Director  should  subscribe  for  it.  No  one  can  Ailly  ap- 
preciate the  responsibi lilies  of  the  office  without  reading  it." 

Sabscriptlons  may  begin  quarterly  with  the  January,  April,  July,  and  October  numbers.         Address, 


&• 


J.  P.  WICKERSHAM  &  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  SCHOOI«  OFFICERS. 

• 

To  Secretaries.— The  Secretaries  of  the  New 
Boards  should  report  AT  ONCE  to  their  respective 
County  Superintendents  the  organization  or  their 
Boards  ;  that  is,  who  has  been  elected  President,  who 
is  Treasurer,  and  who  is  Secretary,  with  thepo«<-o2^« 
iuldre««  of  each  of  these  officers.  The  County  Super- 
intendent willrepoi-t  these  items  to  the  Deuartment 
of  PubUo  Instruction,  and  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
will  be  entered  upon  the  subscription  list  of  Tiu  Joua- 
HAL,  which  will  be  mailed  to  his  address  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  free  of  cost  to  the  Board. 


SioKle  Paeksffes.— We  shall  hereafter  mail  our 
entii*e  list  of  Secretaries  in  single  packages.  This  ar- 
zangement  will  insure  more  prompt  and  satisfactory 
distribution  of  Ths  Jouair al  to  Scnool  Boards.  This 
change  upon  the  Secretaries'  list  alone  has  cost  us 
upwards  of  a  hundred  dollars,  but  the  Item  of  ex- 
panse is  of  little  account  if  Thb  Joubkal  is  rendered 
more  valuable  or  its  distribution  is  more  effective. 
We  are  also  changing  the  rest  of  our  mailing  list  to 
single  packages  as  rapidly  as  may  be.  Th**  only  larger 
parages  that  will  be  sent  out  are  those  coiituiuing  a 
naif  dozen  or  more  copies,  in  which  cases  it  is  hoped 
that  the  postmaster  will  not  fail  to  open  and  distri- 
bute at  once  upon  reaching  his  office. 

Exansi nation  <|aesiions.— These  are  popular 
with  teachers  who  use  them  at  the  District  Institute. 
and  in  tlieir  more  advanced  classes.  They  are  in  all 
cases  lists  of  questions  that  have  been  used  in  exam- 
ination by  school  officials  of  various  grades.  These 
will  be  continued,  as  we  believe  them  to  be  suggest- 
ive and  useful  in  encouraging  what  has  been  styled 
('original  research." 

Tlie  normal  Montlily.— Among  the  best  of  our 
^Lchanges  is  The  Normal  Monthly^  issued  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Millei-sville,  Pa.  Prof.  Edward 
Brooks,  the  editor,  is  ably  assisted  by  his  associates 
Profs,  westlake.  Lyte,  Baker,  Byerly,  and  othera  of 
the  Faculty  in  their  sevei'al  departments.  The  result 
Is  a  teachers'  monthly,  which  is  heartily  ijrelcomed 
wherever  it  is  known.  We  cordially  commend  it  to 
the  readers  of  Ths  Journal.  Enclose  the  sub  orlptlon 

grice.  $1.00  per  annum,  to  Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  Mil- 
irsville,  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 

«*  larfrely  Beti&rned«"^Dr.  Jas.  L.  Bryan,  Exam- 
iner of  Dorchester  couutv,  Maiyland,  says  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  1873,  to  tne  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  Mainland:  ^'During  the  past  year  The 
JPennaylvania  School  Journal  was  furnishecT  by  the 
Board  to  all  the  teachers  in  the  couutv,  and  the  Ex- 
aminer has  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  expense  In- 
cuiTed  was  largely  returned  to  the  community  by  the 
benefit  the  teachers  derived  from  this  excellent 
periodical.  The  ari-angement  will,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
unued  for  the  future," 

iMBt  No.  of  Scliool  Tear. — The  present 
(June)  issue  completos  the  current  Volume.  The2Sd 
■  Volume  will  begin  with  the  July  No.  Each  subscriber 
whose  copy  is  dated  '*  Je  74"  will  please  renew  sub- 
scription, if  it  is  desired  that  Thb  Journal  shall  be 
continued.  When  renewals  are  made  thus  promptly, 
the  name  of  the  subscriber  is  not  taken  from  our 
m-lnted  mailing  list.  There  is  less  risk  of  eixor,  and 
Thk  Journal  is  continued  from  month  to  month 
without  any  break  in  the  subscription. 

m«s  Bosalia  Corbett,  of  Franklin,  Venango 
Co.,  oi-ders  renewal  of  subscription^  and  adds:  '*I 
have  taken  it  but  one  year,  and  think  I  cannot  do 
witliout  it.'* 

45  Oopies*— Dr.  M.  J.  Stone,  Examiner  of  Prince 
I  George's  County,  Maryland,  ordei-s  a  list  of  Forty- 
i  live  Subsci-ibers.  Of  coui-se,  they  are  awake  in  Prince 
Ueoi^e's  county. 

nessrs.  B.  S,  Da¥is  dk  Co.  publish  a  choice  list 
Of  text-books,  among  which  areOreenleaf 's  Arithme- 
tics, favorably  known  and  largely  used.  Sec  their 
advertisement  in  this  issue  of  Thk  Journal. 

Talaable  Scbool  Property  for  Sale.— Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  desirable  school  property  adver- 
tised elsewhere,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Supplee,  of  Montgomery 
county.    The  sale  will  take  place  June  24, 1874. 

Benew  Subscription.^ We  shall  regard  it  a  favor 
if  those  of  our  subscribers  who  wish  thb  Journal 
continued  to  their  address  for  the  new  volume,  will 
order  subscription  as  early  as  convenient,  that  their 
names  may  not  be  i*emovea  from  the  printed  mailing 
list. 


Jalv  Bfnmber.^Our  Issue  for  July,  the  first  num 
ber  of  the  new  volume,  may  not  be  mailed  before  the 
6tli  or  7th  of  that  month,  in  order  that  our  mailing 
llats,  with  the  names  of  our  newly  elected  Secretaries 
of  School  Boards,  may  be  as  full  and  complete  as 
possible.  The  Secretaiies  will  please  report  the  new 
organization  of  their  Boards  cU  once  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Common  Schools,  through  their  respective 
County  Superintendents,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  delay  in  mailing  Thk  Journal  to  each  officer  en- 
titled to  receive  it. 

Bonblinv  Sabaeriptlon  —When  the  old  Wash- 
Ingtonian  temperance  movement  first  oi-lginated, 
one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  organization  was, 
"  every  man  to  bring  a  man^"  and  so  long  as  that  sys- 
tem continued  the  societies  flourished.  If  our  sub- 
scribei*s  will  apply  this  principle  In  renewing  sub- 
scription, we  sliall  be  able  greatly  to  increase  our 
mailing  list  and  to  extend  the  field  of  usefulness 
which  we  cannot  but  believe  Thk  Journal  already 
occupies. 

Mosle  Paffe.— Hundreds  of  subscribers  to  Thk 
Journal  take  it  mainly  to  secure  the  School  Song  or 
School  Uynin  which  it  contains  each  month.  ITiey 
get  this  and  more.  Thk  Prnnstlvania  School  Jour- 
nal is  the  only  magazine  of  its  class,  tliat  we  know 
of,  which  makes  this  popular  feature  of  Vocal  Music 
all  the  while  prominent.  The  Music  Page  Mrill  be 
continued  through  the  Twenty-Third  Volume.  We 
have  each  piece  set  especially  for  Thk  Journal. 

Will  tbe  New  SeeretarT*,  at  the  re-organization 
of  the  Board  in  his  district^  within  the  next  few  days, 
please  call  the  attention  ol  his  fellow-members  to  the 
matter  of  subscription  to  Thk  Journal.  It  is  fur- 
nished to  School  Boards  at  $1.25  per  copy,  at  the  cost 
of  the  district,  and  will  be  mailed  to  the  post-offlce 
address  of  each  director  for  whom  it  is  thus  ordered. 

Bern  It  Money,  in  amounts  of  Three  Dollars  or 
over,  by  check,  money  order,  or  registered  letter. 
The  fee  in  the  latter  case.  (15  cents)  may  be  deducted 
from  amount  to  be  remitted.  All  post-masters  are 
required  to  register  letters  when  desired. 

I«ara[eat  In  tne  United  States.— Thk  Pknnstl- 
VANi  A  School  Journal  contains  more  reading  matter, 
and  in  greater  variety,  than  any  other  monthly  edu- 
cational periodical  in  the  United  States. 

End  of  Toiame.— The  June  No.  (now  issued), 
completes  the  Twenty-first  Volume.  Our  mailing  list 
is  larger  than  ever  before,  but  no  more  than  naif 
what  it  should  be  or  what  we  hope  to  see  it.  The 
Twenty-second  Volume  will  be^n  with  July  No.  We 
shall  try  to  make  it  worthy  or  the  profession,  and  a 
greater  power  for  good  in  the  special  field  it  occupies. 

*^  It  Will  Be  Well."— A  prominent  school  officer 
writes  us  under  date  of  May  18th :  "  I  think  you  will 
soon  have  a  number  of  subscribers  from  the  teachers 
of  this  county,  on  whose  minds  the  impression  is 
somehow  made  that  subscription  or  non-subscription 
to  School  Journals  will  affect  the  grade  of  their  cer- 
tificates I  It  win  be  well  if  anything,  no  matter  what, 
shall  drive  them  to  it." 

Personal.— "  TF7ki<  an  Examiner  Thinks."— Under 
this  heading  in  our  May  Issue  appears  an  extract  from 
an  article  on  *'  School  JourmOs,"  written  by  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Newson.  We  were  mistaken  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  "  foi-mer  editor  of  the  Maryland 
Teacher."  We  might  have  said  that  he  was  formerly 
a  teacher  at  Mount  Joy,  subsequently  in  this  city 
(Lancaster,  Pa.),  and  still  later  editor  of  the  Jackson 
DemocralyVX  Wiiiiamspoi-t;  that  he  then  went  to  Caro- 
lina,where  he  resided  for  many  years  engaged  in  liter- 
ary, scientific  and  political  pursuits.  He  returned 
after  the  war  to  his  native  State,  Maryland,and  was,  in 
1868,  elected  Public  School  Examiner,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  for  CaiToU  county,  which  position  he  still 
holds. 


IMPOBTAMT  TO  SCHOOIi  OFFICEBS. 

To  Seeretaries.— The  Secretaries  of  the  New 
Boards  should  report  AT  ONCE  to  their  respective 
County  Superintendents  the  organization  oi  their 
Boards  ;  that  is,  who  has  been  elected  President,  who 
is  Treasurer,  and  who  is  Secretai*y,  with  the  po$t-oJJloe 
address  of  each  of  these  officers.  The  County  Super- 
intendent will  report  these  items  to  the  l>epartment 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  name  of  the  Secretary  will 
be  entered  upon  the  subscription  list  of  Thk  Journal, 
which  will  be  mailed  to  his  address  for  the  ensuing 
year,  free  of  cost  tojthe  Board. 


^ 
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•trong  presumption  of  fraad»  thall  not  be  oontinued 
In  pruon  after  deUrerlng  ap  his  eeute  for  the  bene- 
flt  of  h  8  creditors,  in  auoh  manner  as  dial!  be  pre- 
oribed  by  law. 

Sbo.  17.  No  XX  POST  FACTO  Uw,  aor  any  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  eontracts,  or  making  irre- 
vocable any  grant  of  special  privileges  or  immanl- 
ttes,  shall  be  passed. 

Sac.  18.  No  penon  shall  be  attalntel  of  treason  or 
felony  by  the  Legislature. 

8bc.  19.  No  attaindor  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood*  nor,  except  daring  the  life  of  the  ottender> 
forfeiture  or esute  to  the  Commonwealth;  the  es- 
tate of  snch  persoas  as  shall  destroy  their  own  lives 
shall  descend  or  vest  as  in  cases  of  natural  dH%th, 
and  if  any  person  shall  be  killed  by  casoAlty,  there 
shall  be  no  forfeiture  by  reason  thereof. 

Sbc.  20.  The  citizens  nave  a  right  in  a  peaceable 
■lanner  to  assemble  together  for  the'r  common  good, 
and  to  apply  to  those  invested  with  the  power  of 
government  for  redress  of  grievances  or  other  pro- 
per purposes,  by  petition,  address  or  remonstrance. 

Sic.  21.  The  right  of  citizens  to  bear  arASia  de- 
fense of  themselves  and  the  State  shall  not  l>e  ques- 
ttoned. 

Sk  22.  No  standing  army  shall.  In  time  of  peace, 
be  kept  up  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  military  shall,  in  all  oasei,  and  at  all  times, 
be  in  «tr'ct  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

Sao.  23.  No  soldier  shall .  in  time  of  peace,  be  qoar> 
tered  in  any  house  wlth<>at  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  presoribed 
by  law. 

Sbc.  24.  The  Legidatnre  shall  not  grant  any  title 
of  nobility  or  hereditary  dlFtinction,  nor  create  any 
office,  the  appointment  of  which  sh^  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  during  good  behavior. 

Sbc.  25.  Emigration  from  the  State  ahall  not  be 
prohibited. 

Sko.  26.  To  guard  against  transgressions  of  the 
high  powers  which  we  have  delega^d,  we  declare 
that  everything  in  t^is  article  is  excepted  out  of  the 
general  powers  of  government,  and  shall  forever  re- 
Biin  inviolate. 

ARTICLE  IL 

THB  LSGISLATUBS. 

SscTioirl.  The  leglalatlve  power  of  this  Com- 
monwealth shaU  be  vested  In  a  General  Assembly, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  iiep- 
lesentatlves. 

Sbc.  2.  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
be  chosen  at  the  general  election  erery  second  year. 
Their  term  of  service  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
December  next  after  their  election.  Whenever  a 
vacancy  shall  occur  in  either  House,  the  presiding 
officer  (hereof  shall  issue  a  writ  of  election  to  fill 
such  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Sbc.  8.  Senators  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of 
four  years  and  Bepresentatives  for  the  term  of  two 
years. 

Sbc.  4.  The  (General  Assembly  shall  meet  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January  every 
second  year,  and  at  other  times  when  convened  by 
the  Governor,  but  shall  hold  no  adjourned  annuil 
session  after  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-eight.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator  from  this  Common- 
wealth,  in  a  recess  between  sessions,  the  Governor 
shall  convene  the  two  houses  by  proclamation  on 
notice  not  exceeding  sixty  days  to  fill  the  same. 

Sbo.  6.  Senators  shall  be  at  least  twenty-flye  years 
of  age  and  Bepresentatives  twenty-«ne  years  of 
age.  They  shau  have  beencitiaens  and  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  State  four  years,  and  inhabitants  of 
their  respective  distrlots  one  year  next  before  their 
election  (unless  absent  on  the  public  business  of  the 
United  Sutes  or  of  this  State),  and  shall  reside  in 
their  respective  distrloti  daring  their  terms  of  ser- 
vdce. 

Sbo.  6.  No  Senator  or  Uepresentative  ahall,  dar- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  shall  hare  been  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  olvil  office  under  this  Common- 
wealui,.and  no  member  of  Congress  or  other  person 
holding  any  office  (except  of  attomey-at-law  or  In  the 
militia)  under  the  Dmted  States  or  this  Common- 
wealth  shall  be  a  mernbci  of  olther  houssdoring  his 
eontinuanoe  in  office. 

Bbo.  7.  No  person  heraaftar  convicted  of  embenle- 
aent  oC  public  moni?S|  Mbery,  pei;|iiiy  or  other  in- 


famous crime,  shall  be  eligible  to  theOeneialA^ 
sornbiy,  or  oapable  of  hording  any  office  of  tnut  or 
profit  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Ssa  8.  The  members  of  the  Ctoneral  Anembly 
shall  receive  such  salary  and  mileage  for  regular 
and  special  sessions  as  shall  be  fixxi  bylav,ani 
to  other  compensation  whatever,  whether  fors»- 
vice  upon  committee  or  otherwiiie.  No  member  of 
either  house  shall,  during  the  term  for  which  he 
may  have  been  elected,  receive  any  increase  of  sal- 
ary, or  mileage,  under  any  law  passed  doling  snch 
term. 

Sbc  9.  The  Senate  shall,  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  each  regular  session,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  may  be  necessary,  elect  one  of  its  membexi 
president  pro  tempore,  who  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  any  case  of  absence 
or  disability  of  that  officer,  and  whenever  the  said 
office  of  Li"ntenant  Governor  shall  be  vacant  The 
House  of  Bepreaentativos  shall  elect  one  of  its  m^ni' 
bers  as  Speaker.  Each  house  shall  choose  its  other 
officers,  and  shall  Judge  of  the  election  and  quliil- 
cations  of  its  members. 

Sbc.  10.  A  majority  of  each  honae  shall  constitute 
a  quorum,  bnt  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  froK 
day  to  day,  and  compel  .th«  attendance  of  absent 
members. 

Sbo.  U.  Each  house  shall  have  power  to  detec' 
mine  the  rules  of  lis  pioceedings  and  punish  its 
members  or  other  perfons  for  contempt  (ffdisor* 
derly  behavior  in  its  presence,  to  enforoe  obedience 
to  its  process,  to  protect  its  members  against  vfo- 
lence»  or  ofiTers  of  bribes  or  private  solicltatioB,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  to  expel  a  mem> 
ber,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  cause,  snd 
shall  have  all  other  powers  necessary  for  thelegis* 
lature  of  a  free  State.  A  member  expelled  tor  ccr 
ruptlon  shall  not  thereafter  be  eligible  to  elthsr 
house,  and  punLihment  for  contempt  or  disorderly 
behavior,  shall  not  bar  an  indictment  for  the  ssbm 
offonse.  ,    ^ . 

Sbo.  12.  Each  house  ahall  keep  a  Journal  of  Its 
proceedings,  and  firom  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  except  such  parts  as  require  sicrecy,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  on  any  q  nestles 
shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  two  of  them,  be  entered 
on  the  Journal. 

Sbc.  13.  The  sesions  of  each  house  and  of  oonualt- 
tees  of  the  whole  shall  bo  open,  unless  when  the 
business  is  such  as  ought  to  be  xept  secret. 

Sbo.  14.  Neither  house  shall,  without  theconasBt 
of  the  other,  adioum  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  honsei 
shall  be  sitting. 

Sso.  IS.  The  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  in  all  caseA  except  treason,  felony,  violstion  of 
their  oath  of  office,  and  breach  or  sure^  of  the  pesce, 
be  privileged  (Vom  arrest  during  their  attendance  at 
the  sessions  of  their  respective  houses,  and  In  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  same :  and  for  any  speech 
or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  question- 
ed in  any  other  place. 

Sbo.  16.  The  State  shall  be  divided  into  fifty  Sena- 
torial districts  of  compact  and  contiguous  tenitory, 
an  nearly  equal  in  population  as  may  be,  and  eich 
dbtrict  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one  Senator.  Sack 
county  containing  one  or  more  ratios  of  popnlstion 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  Senator  for  each  ratio,aod  to 
an  additional  Senator  fat  a  surplus  oi  populatloa 
exceeding  three-fl  eths  of  a  ratio ;  but  no  oounty  diaU 
form  a  separate  district  unless  it  shall  contain  foar> 
fifths  of  a  ratio,  except  where  the  adjoining  coanties 
are  each  antitled  to  one  or  more  Senators,  when 
such  counfy  may  be  assigned  a  Senator  on  less  than 
four-fifths,  and  exceeding  one-half  of  a  ratio,  and  no 
county  shall  be  divided  unless  Sntiiled  to^twoor 
more  Senators.  No  city  or  county  shall  be  esUiled 
to  separate  representation  exceeding  one>slxth  of  the 
whole  number  of  Sanaton.  No  ward,  boroagh.or 
township  shall  be  divided  in  the  formation  of  a  dis- 
trict. The  Senatorial  ratio  shall  be  ascertained  by 
dividing  the  whole  popnlatton  of  the  State  by  iks 
number  fifty.  ^  _ 

Sao.  17.  The  members  of  the  house  of  repreasats. 
tives  shall  be  aportioned  among  the  taveral  eoasticB, 
on  a  ratio  obtained  by  dividing  the  populatloD  of  the 
State  as  ascertained  by  the  most  ncent  United 
States  census  by  two  hnndn>d.  Every  oounty  cob- 
taining  less  than  five  rattos  shall  have  one  loprsHn 
tative  for  every  ftiU  ratio,  and  an  additional  rewe- 
sentaave  when  the  surp'us  oxooeds  half  a  ratio;  Mt 
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earh  oonnty  shall  have  at  least  one  representative 
ETWy  county  containing  Ave  ratios  or  more  sha  1 
have  one  representative  for  every  full  ratio.  Every 
city  containlns  a  population  equal  to  a  ratio  shall 
elect  separately  its  proportion  of  the  representatives 
allotted  to  the  county  in  which  it  is  located.  Eyery 
city  entitled  to  more  than  four  representatives,  and 
everv  county  having  over  one  hundred  thousai'd 
inhabitants,  shail  be  divided  into  districts  of  com- 
pact and  contiguous  territory y  each  district  to  elet't 
its  proportion  of  representatives  according  to  its 
population,  but  no  district  shall  elect  more  than 
four  representatives. 

8to.  18.  The  General  Assembly  at  its  first  session 
after  the  adoption  of  this  cou«t:tuiion,  and  Immedi- 
ately alter  each  United  States  Jecennlal  census, shall 
apportion  the  8t«te  into  Senatorial  and  B^presenta- 
tive  districts  agreeably  to  the  provision  of  the  two 
next  preceding  sections. 

ABTIOLE  III. 

LBeiSLATIOF. 

SBCTiOK  1.  No  law  shall  be  passed  except  by  hill, 
and  no  bill  shall  be  so  altered  or  amended  on  Its  pas- 
sage through  either  house  as  to  change  Its  original 
purpose. 

Sbc.  2.  No  bill  shall  be  considered  unless  referred 
to  a  committee,  returned  therefrom,  and  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  members. 

8>o.  3.  No  bill,  except  general  appropriation  bills, 
shall  be  passed,  contatning  more  than  one  subject, 
which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title. 

Seo.  4.  Every  bill  shall  be  read  at  length  on  three 
dlfTerent  davs  in  each  house  ;  all  amendments  made 
thereto  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members 
before  the  final  vote  Lb  taken  on  the  bill,  and  no  bill 
shall  become  a  law  unless  on  its  final  passa^  e  the 
vote  be  taken  bv  yeas  and  nays,  the  names  of  the 
persons  voting  for  and  against  the  same  be  %  ntered 
on  the  journ<n,  end  a  majority  of  the  members  elect- 
ed to  each  house  be  recorded  thereon  as  voting  in  its 
ikvor. 

8x0.  S.  No  amendment  to  bills  by  one  house  shall 
oe  concurred  in  by  the  other,  except  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  elected  thereto  ^ken  bf 
yeas  and  n<iys,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  for 
and  against  recorded  upon  the  journal  thereof;  and 
reports  of  committees  of  conference  shall  be  adopted 
in  either  house  only  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  elected  thereto,  taken  by  yeas  aiid  nays, 
and  the  names  of  those  voting  recorded  upon  the 
JoumaL 

8b«.  6.  No  law  shall  be  revived,  amended,  or  the 
provisions  thereof  extended  or  conferred  by  refer- 
ence to  its  title  only,  but  so  much  thereof  as  is  re- 
vived, amended,  extended,  or  conferred,  shall  be  re- 
enacted  and  published  at  length. 

Ssa  7.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any 
local  or  special  law; 

Authorizing  the  creation,  extension  or  Impairing 
of  liens; 

Regulating  the  affairs  of  counties,  cities,  townships, 
wards,  boroughs,  or  school  district!^ 

Changing  the  names  of  persons  or  places; 

Changing  the  venue  in  civil  or  crnuinal  cases ; 

Amhoriaing  the  laying  out,  opening,  altering,  or 
maintaining  roads,  highways,  streets,  or  alleys ; 

Relating  to  fairies  or  bridges,  or  incorporating 
ferry  or  bridge  comp  nies,  except  for  i  he  cr^cion  ot 
bridges  crossing  streams  which  form  boundaries  be- 
tvreen  this  and  any  other  Jtate ; 

Vacating  roads,  town  plats,  streets  or  alleys ; 

Relating  to  cemeteries,  graveyards  or  public 
grounds  not  ot  the8rate ; 

Authorising  the  adoption  or  legitimation  of  c!.  il- 
dren. 

Locating  or  changing  county  seats,  erecting  new 
counties,  or  changing  county  lines ; 

Incorporating  cities,  towns,  or  Tillages,  or  chang- 
ing  thi  ir  charters ; 

For  the  opening  and  conducting  of  elections,  or 
fixing  or  changing  the  place  of  voting ; 

Granting  dir  orces ; 

Erecting  new  townships  or  borongho,  changing 
township  lines,  borough  limits,  or  school  districts  ; 

Creating  offices,  or  prescribing  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  officers  in  counties.  cUies,  boroughs,  town- 
ships, election  or  school  dbtricts; 

Ohanglng  the  law  of  descent  or  succession ; 


Regulating  tVe  practice  or  jurisdiction  of, 'or 
changing  the  rules  of  evidence  in  any  Judicial  pro> 
ceedingor  inquiry  before  courts,  aldermen,  justices 
of  tbe  peace,  sherifis,  commissioners,  arbitrators, 
auditors,  masters  in  chancery,  or  other  tribunals,  or 

Sroviding  or  changing  methods  for  the  collection  of 
ebts.  or  tbe  enforcing  vf  judgments,  or  prescribing 
tbe  effect  of  judicial  sales  of  real  estate ; 

Regulating  the  fees,  or  extending  the  powers  and 
duties  of  sldermen,  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates 
or  constables ; 

Begulating  the  management  of  public  schools,  the 
buUdiug  or  repairing  of  school-houses,  and  the  rais> 
ine  of  money  for  such  purposes ; 

Fixing  the  rate  of  interest ; 

Afl'ecting  the  estates  of  minors  or  persons  under 
disability,  except  after  due  notice  to  all  parties  la 
interest  to  be  recited  In  the  special  enactment ; 

Remitting  flues,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  or  re« 
funding  moneys  legally  paid  into  the  Treasury ; 

Fxemptlog  property  from  taxation ; 

Regulating  labor,  trade,  mining  or  manufactur- 
ing; 

Creating  corporations,  or  amending,  renewing,  or 
extending  the  charters  thereof ; 

Granting  to  any  corporation,  association,  or  Indivi- 
dual any  special  or  exclusive  privilege  or  immunity, 
or  to  any  corporatfon,  association  or  individual  the 
right  to  lay  down  a  railroad  track.  Nor  shall  the 
General  Assembly  indirectly  enact  ruch  special  or 
local  law  by  the  partial  repeal  of  a  general  law,  bitt 
laws  repeftJing  local  or  special  acts  may  be  passed. 
Nor  shall  any  law  be  parsed  granting  powers  or 
prif  lieges  In  any  case  where  the  granting  of  such 

Eowers  and  privileges  shall  have  been  provided  for 
y  gereral  law,  nor  where  the  courts  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  the  same  or  give  the  relief  asked  for. 

8sc.  8.  No  local  or  special  bill  shall  be  passed  un- 
less notice  of  the  intention  to  spply  therefor  shall 
have  been  published  in  the  looditv  where  the  matter 
or  the  thing  to  be  afected  may  oe  situated,  which 
notice  shall  be  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  th»>  intro- 
duction into  the  General  Assemblv  of  such  bill,  and 
in  the  manner  to  be  provided  by  law ;  the  evidence 
of  such  noti'^e  having  been  publlshtd,  sbali  be  ex* 
hibited  in  the  Geneial  Assembly  before  such  act 
shall  be  passed. 

t<KC  9  The  presiding  officer  of  each  house  shall, 
in  the  pres<*nce  of  the  honse  over  which  he  presides, 
sign  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Qe>  eral  Assembly,  aiter  their  titles  have  been  pub- 
licly rrad  immediately  before  slgn'ng,  and  the  fao^ 
of  sUnIng  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sbc  10.  The  General  Assembly  tball  prescribe  bv 
law  'he  number,  duties  and  oompensatiop  ot  the  offi- 
cers and  emploVees  of  each  house,  and  no  payment 
shall  be  made  from  the  State  Treasury,  or  be  in  any 
way  authorised  to  any  person,  except  to  an  acting 
officer  or  employee  elected  or  appointed  in  pursu- 
ance of  law. 

Sec.  11.  No  bill  shall  be  nassed  giving  any  extra 
compensation  to  any  publle  officer,  servant,  em- 
ployee, agpnt  or  roL  tractor,  after  services  shaH 
have  been  rendered  or  contract  mado.  nor  providing 
for  thn  payment  of  any  claim  against  the  Common- 
wealth, wlihont  previous  antiiorlty  of  law. 

Skc  12,  All  s^'attunery,  printing,  paper,  and  f^el 
used  in  the  legislative  and  other  departinents  of 
govern  meat  shall  be  furnished,  and  the  printing, 
binding,  aud  distributing  of  the  laws,  journals,  de- 
partmeot  reports,  and  all  other  printing  and  bind- 
ing, and  the  repairing  and  fttraishlng  the  halls  and 
rooms  used  for  the  meetings  ot  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  its  committees,  shall  be  perform*^d  under 
contract,  to  be  given  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
below  such  maximum  price  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  no  member  or 
officer  of  any  department  ot  the  government  shall 
be  in  any  way  interested  in  such  coutrrcts,  and  all 
such  contracts  f  hall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Governor.  Auditor  General  and  State  Treaaurei; 

Sec  13.  No  law  shall  t  xtend  tbe  term  of  any  pub- 
lic officer,  or  incrrase  or  diminish  his  salary  or  emol- 
uments after  his  election  or  appointment. 

Seo.  14.  All  bills  for  xalsing  revenue  shall  originate 
in  tbe  Honse  of  Bepresentativss,  but  the  Senate  may 
propose  amendments  as  in  other  bills. 

>^Bc.  1ft.  The  general  appropriation  bill  shall  em- 
brace nothing  but  appropriations  for  tie  ordinary 
expenses  of  tbe  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  de- 
partments of  the  Commonwealth,  interest  on  the 
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public  debt,  and  for  oublle  gcboob  ;  all  otber  ftppro- 
prUtionn  shall  b)  mide  by  separaie  biUSi  each  em- 
braoloff  but  one  suljeot. 

Bbo  16.  No  money  shall  be  pild  out  of  the  Tnas- 
ury  except  upon  appropriations  mtde  by  law  and  on 
wamtnt  diawn  by  the  proper  officer  in  porsaanoe 

fheieoL 

»BC.  17.  No  appropriation  shall  bo  made  to  any 
charitable  or  edacatlnnal  institution  not  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  Co'omonwealth,  other  than 
normal  schools  established  by  Uw  for  the  profes 
aional  training  of  teachars  for  the  pabUe  schools  of 
the  State,  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
memben  elected  to  each  house. 

Saa  18.  No  appropriations  except  for  pen«ions  or 
gratuities  for  military  serTices  shall  be  ma  e  for 
oh  *riUble,  educational  or  bensTolent  purposes,  to 
any  person  or  oom'nunity,  ner  to  any  denomina- 
tional or  sectarian  institution}  corporation  or  aaso- 
eUtion. 

Sbo.  19.  The  Cknera^  Assembly  may  make  ap- 
propriations of  money  to  insMtutions  wherein  the 
widows  of  soldiers  are  supported  or  asslstei  or  the 
orphans  of  soldiers  are  maintained  and  educated ; 
but  such  appropriation  shall  be  applied  excluslyely 
to  the  support  of  such  widows  and  orphans. 

Sno.  ao  The  General  Assembly  shall  nJl  delegate 
to  any  special  commission,  prlrate  corporation  or  as- 
sociation, any  power  to  m  ike,  superrlse  or  interfere 
with  any  munioipal  imnxoTemeot,  money,  property 
or  effacts,  whether  held  in  trust  or  otherwise,  or  to 
leyy  taxes  or  perform  any  muntclpAl  function  what- 
erer. 

Sbo.  21.  No  act  of  the  G  moral  Ass-^mbly  shall 
Ihnit  the  amount  to  be  reoorered  for  injuries  result- 
ing In  death,  or  for  ipjuries  to  persons  or  property, 
and  in  case  of  death  from  such  Injuries,  the  right  of 
action  shall  surrlTe,  and  the  Ganeral  AsSHmbly 
shall  prescribe  for  whos3  beoef  t  such  actions  shall 
be  prosecui^ed ;  no  act  shall  presoribe  any  limitations 
•f  time  within  whl^^h  suits  may  be  brought  against 
corporations  for  injuries  to  p  -rsons  or  property,  or 
for  other  causes  different  from  thoae  fizeo  by  generHl 
laws  regulattng  aciions  against  natural  penons,  and 
such  acts  now  existing  are  avoided. 

Sso.  22.  No  act  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  au- 
thoris)  the  InTostment  of  trust  ftinds  by  executors, 
administrators,  guardians,  or  other  trustees,  in  the 
bonds  or  stook  of  any  private  corporation,  and  such 
acts  now  existing  are  avoided,  saving  invLstments 
heretofore  made. 

Sac.  2).  The  power  to  change  the  venue  in  ciril 
and  criminal  cises  shall  be  vasted  in  the  courts,  to 
be  exercised  in  su^h  manner  as  shall  bd  proyiddd  by 
law. 

Sbo.  24.  No  obliffatloa  or  lUbUi  7  of  any  railroad 
or*  other  corporation,  held  or  owned  by  the  Com 
mon wealth,  shall  ever  be  exchanged,  transferred, 
remitted,  postponed,  or  in  any  way  diminished  by 
the  General  Assembly,  nw  shall  such  liability  or  ob- 
ligation be  released,  except  by  piyment  thereof  into 
tlie  State  Treasury. 

Sbo.  29.  When  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  con- 
Tened  in  spisial  session,  there  sh  ill  be  no  legislation 
up3n  subj  -Msts  o^her  tban  those  designated  in  the  pro- 
olamation  of  th  1  Governor,  calling  such  session. 

8..C.  89.  Erery  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  both  houses  may  be  necessary 
(except  on  the  qiiestion  of  adjournment)  shall  l>e 
presented  to  the  Governor,  and  before  it  sh«ll  take 
efleotbe  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved, 
shall  be  repv0ed  b  7  two-thirds  of  boch  houses,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in 
case  of  a  bill. 

Bjco.  27.  No  State  office  shall  be  continued  or  creat- 
ed for  the  Inspection  or  measuring  of  any  merchan- 
dise, manufacture  or  commodity,  out  any  county  or 
municipality miy  appoint  suoholilsers  when  author- 
ised by  lair. 

Sbc.  2S.  No  law  changing  the  location  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  shall  be  valid  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  submitted  t  >  the  a  lalliied  electors  of  the 
Oommon wealth,  at  a  general  election,  and  ratified 
and  approved  by  them, 

Sb3.  2).  A  member  of  the  General  Assembly  who 
shall  BolloitL  demand,  or  receive,  or  consent  to  re- 
ceive, directly  or  indire'stly,  for  nlmself  or  for  an- 
other, from  any  company,  corporation,  or  person, 
any  money,  offioe,  appointment,  emp'oyment,  testi- 
monial, reward,  tUlng  of  vftlue  or  enjoyment,  or  of 


personal  advantage  or  promise  theveaC;  fsx  his  vets 
or  official  influence,  or  for  withholding  the  same,  or 
with  an  understanding,  expressed  or  implitd,  thit 
his  vote  or  official  action  shall  be  in  any  way  infln- 
enoed  thereby,  or  who  shall  eolidt  or  demand  any 
such  money  or  other  advantage,  matter,  or  thing 
aforesaid  for  another,  as  the  conaldeiation  of  Ua 
vote  or  official^lnfluenoe,  or  for  withholding  thessme, 
orishall  give  or  withhold  hls>ote  or  influence  in  con- 
sideration of  ttie  payment  or  promdse  of  such  money, 
advantsge,  matter,  or  thing  to  another,  shall  be  bdd 
guilfy  or  bribery  within  the  meaning  of  this  Consti- 
tution, and  shall  incur  the  disabilities  provided 
thereby  fbr  said  olfenae,  and  such  additional  pun- 
ishment as  is  or  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sbo.  80.  Any  person  who  shall,  directly  or  Indirect- 
iy,  offer,  give,  or  promise  any  money,  or  thing  of 
value,  testimonial,  privilege,  or  peraoval  advaotsce, 
to  any  executive  or  J  udiclai  officer  or  member  of  um 
Qenerid  Asaemhly,  to  influence  him  in  the  perfbmr- 
ance  of  any  of  nis  public  or  official  duties,  shsll 
be  guilty  o^  bribery,  and  be  punlalied  in  suohnum- 
nf«r  as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sbo.  81.  The  offense  0'  corrupt  soUcltatloB  of 
memb**is  of  the  General  Assembly  or  of  public  offi- 
cers of  the  State,  or  of  any  municipal  division  thare- 
of,  and  any  occupation  or  practice  of  solicitstion  of 
such  members  or  officers,  to  influence  their  official 
action,  shall  be  deflned  by  law,  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sbo.  82.  Any  person  may  be  ompelled  to  testify  in 
any  lawful  mvestintion  or  Judicial  proceeding, 
against  anv  person  wno  may  be  charged  with  hsTiag 
committed  the  offense  of  bribery  or  ccffrnptsoUcits- 
tion,  or  practices  of  solicitation,  and  shall  not  bs 
permitted  to  withhold  his  testimony  upon  tne  gioond 
that  it  may  criminate  himself  or  suUect  him  to  pub- 
lie  infamy ;  but  such  testimony  shall  not  afterwardi 
be  us9d  against  him  in  any  Judicial  prooeedinic,  ex- 
cept for  perjury  in  giving  such  testimony,  and  any 
person  convicted  of  eith^  of  the  offenses  afomaia, 
shall,  as  part  of  the  punishment  therefor,  be  di^ 
qualified  iVom  holding  any  office  or  position  of  hon- 
or, trust,  or  profit  in  wis  Commonwealth. 

Sbc.  83.  A  member  who  has  a  persoasl  or  prlrate 
interest  in  any  measure  or  bill  proposed  or  pending 
before  the  General  Assembly  shall  disclose  the  fkct 
to  the  house  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  shall  not 
vote  thereon. 

ARTICLE  lY. 


THB  BXBCUTIYB. 

Sbotion  1.  The  Executive  Department  of  «this 
Commonwealth  shall  cooaist  of  a  Governor,  lico- 
tenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  the  Commonvealth, 
Attorney-General,  Auditor* Gkneral,  Stale  Treasur- 
er, Secretary  of  Internal  Affklrs,  and  a  Supeiintend- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sbc  2.  Ihe  supreme  executive  power  shsll  be 
vested  in  the  Governor,  who  shall  take  care  tliat  the 
Uws  be  fisithfully  executed  ;  he  shali  be  chosen  on 
the  day  of  the  general  election  by  the  qualified  eleo- 
tors  or  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  places  where  they 
shall  vote  for  Representatives.     Tha  retnrss  of 
every  election  for  Governor  shall  be  sealed  up  sod 
transmitted  to  the  seat  of  government  directed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  open  aB<* 
publish  them  in  the  presence  of  the  memben  of 
both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly.   The  perain 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  €K>v- 
ernor,  but  if  two  or  more  be  equal  and  highest  is 
votes,  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen  Governor  by  the 
Joint  vote  of  the  members  of  both  houses.   Conteit- 
ed  elections  shall  be  determined  by  a  oomadttee.ts 
be  selected  (tom  botti  houses  of  the  General  Assam- 
bly .  and  formed  and  regulated  in  such  maantf  as 
shall  be  directed  by  law. 

Sbo.  8.  The  Governor  shall  hold  his  ofllce  during 
(bur  years  flrom  the  third  Tuesday  of  Januaiy  next 
ensuing  his  election,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  to  the 
office  for  the  next  succeeding  term.* 

Sbc.  4.  A  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  ehosoa  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  ssme 
term,  and  subJsct  to  the  same  provlslotts  ss  the  Gov- 
ernor ;  ht  shall  be  president  of  the  Senate,  but  dull 
have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

Sbo.  6.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  ofllce  of 
Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  except  a  dtixaa 
of  the  United  Sutes,  who  shall  have  attahwd  the  aie 
of  thirty  years,  and  have  been  seven  yean  nextpn- 
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^eedliis  hiB  election  an  inhabitant  of  the  State,  nn- 
leas  he  shall  hare  been  absent  on  the  pablic  bosi- 
ness  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

Sao  6.  Ko  member  of  Congress  or  person  hold'ng 
«ny  office  under  the  United  States  or  this  State  shafl 
exerci&e  the  olSioe  of  QoTornor  or  Llentenant-GoT- 
«mor. 

Sao.  7.  The  Qoremot  diall  be  commander  in-chief 
•«f  ihe  army  and  nary  of  tiie  Commonwealtfat  and 
of  th9  militia,  except  when  they  shall  be  called  into 
•Ihe  actual  serrlce  of  the  United  States. 

Sao.  8.  He  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
•of  the  Senate,  wpoint  a  Secretary  of  ihe  Common- 
wealth and  an  Attomey-Qeneral  during  pleasure,  a 
^Superintendent  of  Public    Instruc.lon    for   four 
years,  and  such  other  6fflcers  of  the  Commonwealth 
-as  h9  is  or  may  be  anthorlzAd  by  the  constitution  or 
bylaw  to  appoint;  he  shall  have  nowerto  fill  all 
-vacancies  thit  may  happen  in  offices  to  which  he 
may  appoint  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by 
.granting  commissions  which  sh^Jl  expire  at  the  end 
«f  their  next  session  ^  he  A%U  have  power  to  fill  any 
-vacancy  that  may  hiippen  during  the  recess  ot  the 
Senate,  in  the  office  or  Anditor-Oanera|.  State  Trea- 
■anrer,  Secretury  of  Internal  Affairs  or  Saperintend- 
entof  Public  Instruction,  in  ajidl^ial  office,  or  in 
any  other  elective  office  which  he  is  or  may  be  au- 
thorised to  fllL 

If  the  vacancy  shall  happen  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate,  the  Governor  shall  nominate  to  the  Sen- 
ate, before  their  final  adjournment,  a  proper  person 
<to  fill  BAid  vacancy. 

But  in  any  such  case  of  vacancy,  in  an  elective 
office,  a  person  shall  be  chosen  to  baid  office  at  the 
next  general  election,  unless  the  vacancy  shall  hap- 
*pen  within  three  calendar  months  immediately  pre- 
•ceding  such  election,  in  which  case  the  election  for 
aaid  office  shall  be  held  at  the  second  succeeding 
general  election. 

In  acting  on  Bxsontive  nominations  the  Senate 
«hall  sit  with  open  doors,  and  in  conf  rming  or  re- 
jecting the  nominations  of  the  Qovernor,  the  vote 
shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  sball  bd  en- 
tered on  the  Journal. 

Sbc.  9.  He  shall  have  power  to  remit  fi  aes  and  for- 
feitures, to  grant  reprieves,  oommutatlous  of  sen- 
tence and  pardons,  ex  ^  ept  in  cases  of  impear  hm'-nt, 
but  no  pardon  shall  be  granted,  nor  sentence  com- 
muted, except  upon  the  recommendation  in  writing 
of  the  LlAutenant-Govemor,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Attorney  General  aud  Secretiiry  of  In- 
ternal Affldts,  or  any  three  of  them,  after  fall  hear- 
ing, upon  due  public  notice  and  in  open  session,  and 
ancik  recommendation,  with  the  reasons  therefor  at 
length,  shall  be  recorded  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sue.  10.  He  may  reoUTC  information  in  writing 
•from  the  officers  ot  the  Executive  Department,  upon 
any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
•offices. 

Sac.  11.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the 
rOeneral  Assembly  Information  of  the  state  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  recommend  to  their  oonsldera- 
tioD  such  measures  as  he  may  Judge  expedient 

Sao.  12.  He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  oon- 
•▼ene  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  case  ot  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  houses,  wi.h  respect  to  the 
.time  of  adjournment,  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as 
be  shall  think  proper,  not  exceeding  four  months. 
He  shall  have  power  to  convene  the  Senate  in  extras 
ordinary  session,  by  proclamation,  for  the  transao- 
lion  of  executive  business. 

Saa  IS.  In  case  of  the  death,  conviction  on  Im- 
peachment,  failure  to  qualify,  resignation,  or  otber 
disability  of  the  Governor,  tne  powen*,  duties  and 
emolument  of  the  offi';e  for  the  remainder  of  the 
t»rm,  or  until  the  disabilily  be  removed,  shall  de- 
▼olvo  upon  the  Llentenant-Govemor. 

Saa  14.  In  esse  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Lteu- 
ienant-Qovemor,  or  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
'shall  be  impeached  by  the  House  of  Represenu- 
'.tives,  or  shall  be  unable  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his 
.'office,  the  powers,  duties,  and  emoluments  thereof 
,for  toe  remainder  ot  the  term,  or  until  the  disabili- 
ty be  removed,  shall  devolve  upon  the  Preeidtfut 
.pro  tempore  ot  the  Senate;  and  the  President  pro 
wtempore  of  the  Senate  shall  in  like  manner  become 
Governor  if  a  vacancy  or  disability  shall  occur  in 
the  office  of  Governor  ;  his  seat  as  S*<nator  shall 
)t>ecome  vacant  whenever  he  shall  bee  me  Qorernor, 


and  shall  be  filled  by  election  as  any  other  vacancy 
in  the  Senate. 

Sao.  15.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both 
houses  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor  ;  if  he 
approve,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  he  shall  not  ap- 
prove, he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  the 
house  in  which  it  phall  have  originated,  which  house 
shall  enter  the  objections  ai  large  upon  their  Jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  it  If,  after  such  re- 
consideration, two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
to  that  house  shall  aftroe  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be 
sent  with  the  oblections  to  tiie  otber  house,  by  which, 
likewise,  it  shall  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  ia  that 
hou3e,  it  shall  be  a  law  *,  but  in  such  cases  the  votes 
of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
nay> ,  and  the  namns  of  the  members  voting  for  and 
against  tbe  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of 
eacn  house  rebpeciively.  If  any  bill  snail  not  be 
returned  by  the  Governor  within  ten  days  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be 
a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless 
the  General  Assembly,  by  their  adjournment,  pre- 
vent its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  a  law,  un- 
less he  shall  file  the  same,  with  his  oblectfons,  In  the 
office  of  the  »<ecretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
give  notice  thereof  by  public  proclamation  within 
thirty  days  after  such  adjournment. 

^E  .16.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disap- 
prove of  any  it  m  or  ite  ms  of  any  bill  making  appro- 
p*iatlons  of  money,  embracing  distinct  items,  and 
the  parta  or  part  of  tne  bill  approved  shull  be  the 
law,  and  the  item  or  items  of  i4>propriatlon  disap. 
prov  d  shall  be  void,  unless  repassed  according  to 
the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  for  the  passage 
of  other  bills  over  the  executive  veto. 

Sao  17.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  preside  upon  the  trial  of  any  contested  election 
of  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  shall  de- 
cide questions  rcf^ardiog  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence, and  shall,  upon  request  of  the  committee, 
pronounce  his  opinion  upon  other  questions  of  law 
involved  in  the  trial.  The  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor shall  exercise  t^e  duties  of  their  re- 
s  lective  offices  ubtil  their  successors  shall  be  duly 
qualified. 

Sac.  18.  The  Secretarv  of  the  Commonwealth  shall 
keep  a  record  of  all  official  act«  and  proceedings  of 
the  Governor,  and  when  required  lay  the  same, with 
all  papers,  minutes  and  vouchers  relating  thereto, 
before  either  branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  enjoined  upon 
nim  by  law. 

Sao.  19.  The  Secretary  of  Internal  AfTain  shall 
exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of 
the  Surveyor  General,  subject  to  sucb  changes  as 
shall  be  made  by  law.  His  department  shall  em- 
brace  a  bureau  of  IndusttLd  statistics,  and  he  shall 
discharoe  »uch  dutie-  relating  to  corporations,  to  the 
chaiitable  Institutions,  the  agricultural,  manufao- 
turing,  mining,  mineral,  timber  and  other  material 
or  business  interests  of  the  State  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.  He  shall  annwdly,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  required  by  law,  make  report 
to  the  General  A»semb1y. 

Sac  3^).  The  Sui  erlntendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  oerf  rm  all 
tlie  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  subject  to  such  changes  as  shall  be  made 
by  law. 

Saa  2L  The  term  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs shall  be  four  years,  of  the  Auditor  Gojeral, 
three  yean,  and  of  the  State  Treasurer  two  years. 
These  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  eleo- 
torsof  the  State  at  general  elections.  No  person 
elected  to  the  offioo  of  An  liter  General  or  State 
Treasurer  shaU  be  capable  of  holding  the  same 
office  for  two  consecutive  terms. 

Sao.  22.  Thepreseni  Great  deal  of  Pennsylvnnia 
shall  be  ihe  seal  of  the  4ute- 

All  commissions  shall  be  in  the  n«me  and  by  au- 
thority of  t-  e  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
be  sealed  with  the  State  seal  and  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

ARTICLE  v. 

THa  JUDIOIABT. 

Sacrrioir  I.  The  Judicial  power  of  this  Common- 
wealth shall  be  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
oourts  of  common  pleas,  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer 
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and  general  Jail  dellrery,  courto  of  quarter  seMions 
of  the  peace »  orphana'  conrta,  maglHtrates'  oourts, 
and  sach  other  eourta  as  the  Qeoenil  AaMmbly  may 
from  time  to  time  establish. 

BBC-  2.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  oonaist  of  seTen 
judges,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualifled  electors 
of  tne  State  at  large.  They  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  if  they  so  long 
behaTe  hemselves  well, but  shall  not  be  a\;aiii  eligi- 
ble. The  Judge  whose  commission  shall  first  expire 
shall  be  chief  Justice,  and  thereafter  each  Judge 
whose  commission  shall  first  iXi^ire  shall  in  turn  be 
chief  Jusilce. 

^wi.  3.  The  Jnrisdlctian  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  extend  over  the  ^tate,  and  the  Judges  thereof 
shall,  by  yirtue  of  their  offices,  be  Justices  of  oyer 
and  terminer  and  general  JaildellTery  in  the  several 
counties;  they  shall  have  original  Jurlsaictlon  ^n 
cases  of  injunction,  and  where  a  corporation  is  a 
party  defenff  ant»  or  habeas  corpus,  of  mavpahus 
to  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction ;  and  of  quo  wab« 
SANTO  as  to  all  officers  of  the  Commonwealth'whoae 
Jurisdiction  extends  over  the  Stat*",  hut  shall  not  ex- 
ercise any  other  oriiinal  Jurisdiction ;  they  shall 
have  appellate  Jurisdiction  by  appeal,  cbbtiorari 
or  writ  of  error  in  all  cases,  as  is  now  or  may  here- 
after be  provided  by  law. 

Sxc.  4.  Until  otherwise  directed  by  law,  the  courts 
of  common  pleas  shall  continue  as  at  present  Mtab' 
llfhed,  except  as  herein  changf^d;  not  more  than 
four  counties  s^hall,  at  any  time,  be  included  in  one 
judicial  district  organised  for  Faid  cnnrts. 

Sxo.5.  Whenever  a  county  shall  contain  forty 
thnusand  inhabitan's  it  shall  constitnte  a  separnte 
judicial  district,  and  Hhall  elect  one  Judge  learned  in 
the  law  ;  and  the  Gener.  1  Assembly  snail  provide 
for  additional  J  udses,  as  the  business  of  the  sa^d  dis- 
tricts may  require.  Counties  oontiiining  a  popula- 
tion lessihan  issufflcent  to  coostitute  sepHrare  dis- 
tricts shall  be  formed  into  convenient  ai»gle  dis- 
tricts, or.  if  necessary,  mav  be  attached  to  contigu- 
ous dtetricts  as  the  General  Assembly  may  provide. 
The  oflioo  of  associate  Judge,  rot  l'  arned  in  the  law 
Is  abolished  in  counties  forming  sept*rate  (districts; 
but  the  several  associate  Judges  in  office  when  this 
oonstltntion  shall  be  adopted  shall  serve  for  their 
unexpireJ  terms. 

SBC  6.  In  the  counties  of  Philadelphia  and  A11e> 
ghai'V,  all  the  Jurisdiction  and  powers  now  vested  in 
the  Distiict  Couits  and  Courts  of  Common  Pleas, 
nibjpct  to  Bucb  charges  as  may  be  made  by  this 
constitution  or  by  law,  shall  be  in  Philadelphia 
vested  in  four,  and  in  AUeghi  ny  in  two  distinct  And 
sepaiate  courts  of  equal  and  co-ordinate  Jurisdic- 
tion, composed  of  three  Judges  each ;  the  said  courts 
in  Philadelphia  shall  be  designated  respectively  as 
the  Court  i  f  Common  Pleas  number  one,  number 
two,  number  three  and  numb  r  four,  and  in  Alle- 
ghany as  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  number  one 
aLd  number  two,  but  the  nomber  of  said  courts  may 
be  bv  law  mcreaaed,  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  be 
in  like  manner  designated  by  successive  numbers ; 
the  number  of  Judges  in  any  of  said  courts,  or 
in  anv  county  \ihere  the  eHablishment  of  an  addi- 
tional court  moy  be  authorized  by  law,  may  be  tn- 
creased  trom  time  to  time ;  and  whenever  such  in- 
crease fhall  amount  in  the  whole  to  three,  such 
three  Judges  shall  compose  a  distinct  and  separate 
court  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  numbered  as 
aforesaid.  In  Philadelphia  all  suiU  shall  be  insti- 
tuted in  the  said  Courts  of  Common  Plesa  without 
designating  the  number  of  said  court,  and  the  sev- 
eral courts  shiill  distribute  and  apportion  the  busi- 
ness among  ihem  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  roles  of  court,  and  each  court  to  whic>h  any 
suit  shall  be  thus  assigned  shall  have  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction  thereof,  subject  to  change  of  venue,  as 
shall  be  provided  by  law.  In  Allegheny  each 
court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  pro- 
oeeillngs  at  law  and  in  <  quity  commenced  therein, 
subject  to  change  ol  venue  as  may  be  provided  by 
law. 

Sbo.  7.  For  Philadelphia  there  shall  be  one  Pro- 
thonotary's  oflloe,  and  one  Prothonotary  for  all 
said  courts,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Judges  of  said 
courts,  and  to  hold  office  for  three  years,  subject  to 
removal  by  a  majority  of  the  aaid  Judges ;  tJne  said 
Prothonotary  shall  appoint  such  at>sLBtaBts  as  may 
be  necessary  and  autnorised  by  said  courts,  and  he 
and  his  ssslbtants  shall  receive  fixed  salarlen,  to  be 
determined  by  law  and  paid  by  said  county  ;  all 


fees  collected  in  said  office,  except  nieh  as  may  be 
by  law  due  to  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Prothonotary  Into  the  couniy  treasury.  Faeh 
court  shall  have  its  separate  dockets,  exe^  th« 
judgment  docket,  which  shall  contain  the  judg- 
mcuts  and  liens  of  all  the  said  courts,  as  Is  or  may  U 
directed  by  law. 

8xc.  8.  The  said  eourta  in  Che  counties  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Alleghany  respectively  shall,  ftoa 
time  to  time,  in  turn,  detail  one  or  more  of  t!ieir 
judges  to  hold  thA  conru  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  the  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of 
said  counties  in  sucn  manner  as  may  be  directed  by 
law. 

b  BC.  9.  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Plean 
learned  in  the  law  shall  be  Judges  of  the  oonrti  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peaoa. 
and  General  tfail  Delivery,  and  of  the  Orphat<s* 
Court,  and  within  their  respective  districts  shall  be 
Justices  of  the  peace  aa  to  criminal  matters. 

Sbo.  10.  The  Judges  of  the  courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  within  their  respective  counties,  shall  havs 
power  to  issue  writs  of  cbbtiobabi  to  Justices  of 
the  peace  and  other  inferior  courts  not  of  record,  and 
to  cause  their  proceeding  to  be  brought  before  then 
and  right  and  Justice  to  be  dene. 

Sbc.  11.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Cob. 
stitutlon,  Jusiioes  of  the  peace  or  aldermen  khan  be 
elected  in  the  several  wards,  districts,  boroughs  and 
townships  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  constables, 
by  the  qualifled  electors  thereof,  in  such  manner  s» 
shall  be  directed  by  law,  and  snail  be  commfislontd 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Ko  town- 
ship, ward,  district  or  borough  shall  elect  mors  thaa  , 
two  Justices  of  the  peace  or  ald»rmen.withoBt  th» 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  with- 
in such  township,  ward  or  borough  ;  no  person  sba*! 
be  elected  to  such  office  unless  be  shall  have  resided 
within  the  township,  borough,  ward  or  district  for 
one  vear  next  preceding  his  election.  In  dties  eoo* 
tainlng  over  nfty  thousand  inhabitanta,  not  moro 
than  one  alderman  shall  be  elected  in  each  ward  or 
district 

Sxc.  12.  In  Philadelphia  there  shall  be  establish- 
ed, for  each  thirty  tAiousand  inhabitants,  one  oovt 
not  of  record,  ot  police  and  civil  causes,  wich  Jaris- 
diction  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars;  such 
courts  shall  be  held  by  magistrates  whose  tenn  of 
olBce  shall  be  five  years,  and  they  shall  be  elected  oa 
general  ticket  by  the  qualifled  voters  at  large ;  and 
in  the  election  of  the  said  maglatratea  no  voter  shall 
vote  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number'of  per- 
sons to  be  elect  d,  when  more  than  one  is  to  be 
chosen ;  they  shall  be  compensated  onlv  by  fixsi 
sslaries,  to  be  paid  by  said  county ;  and  shall  exer- 
cise such  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  except  as 
herein  provided,  aa  Is  now  exercised  by  •Idennea, 
subject  to  such  changes,  not  involving  an  increase 
of  civil  Jurisdiction  or  conferring  poliuoal  dntisp,  u 
may  be  made  by  law.  In  Philadelphia  the  oflloe  of 
alderman  is  abolished. 

^sc.  13.  All  fees,  fines  and  penalties  in  saideourti 
shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treat  ury. 

Sbo.  14.  In  all  cases  of  summarr  conviction  in  tbii 
Commonwealth,  or  of  Judgment  In  suit  ilmr  a  penal- 
ty before  a  magirtrate,  or  court  not  of  record,  either 
party  may  appeal  to  such  court  of  record  ss  may  be 
prescribed  by  law*  upon  allowance  of  the  appeUats 
court  or  Judge  thereof,  upon  canae  shown. 

Sbo.  is.  All  Judges  required  to  be  learned  In  the 
law,  except  the  judges,  of  the  Supreme  Oovt, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualifled  eleoton  of  the 
respective  distalcts  oTer  which  they  are  to  pre- 
side, and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  period  or  tea 
years,  if  they  tihall  so  long  behave  themselves  well ; 
but  for  any  reasonable  cause,  which  shall  not  be  ssflr 
deut  ground  for  impeachment,  the  Governor  may  re- 
move any  ot  them  on  the  address  of  two-thlrdi  of 
each  house  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sbc.  16.  Whenever  two  Judges  of  the  Snprrms 
Court  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  same  term  of  serrloe, 
each  voter  shall  vote  for  one  only,  and  when  thne 
are  to  be  chosen,  he  shall  voti-  for  no  more  than  two 
candidates  highest  in  vote  shall  be  declared  eleetcd. 

Sbc.  it.  Should  any  two  or  more  judges  of  the 
Supivme  Court,  or  any  two  or  more  Judees  of  tbe- 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  fOr  the  same  distriet  be 
e'ected  at  the  same  time,  thenr  sha'l,  aa  soon  alter  tbe 
election  as  convenient,  cast  lots  fbr  priority  of  coei- 
mis»ion,  and  certify  the  result  to  the  Governor,  vb» 
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•ball  iaaae  ihelr  commiMions  In  accordance  there- 
with. 

Sto.  18.  The  Judges  of  the  Sapreme  Conrt  and  the 
judges  of  the  seTer«il  Couite  of  t  ommon  Pleas,  and 
all  other  judKee  required  to  be  learned  in  the  law, 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receiye  for  their  serrices  an 
adequate  compensation,  which  shall  be  flzed  by  law, 
and  paid  by  the  btate.  They  sball  receive  no  other 
compersation,  fees,  or  perquisites  of  office  for  their 
lervlces  ftrom  any  source,  nor  hold  any  other  office  of 
proilt  under  the  United  iStates,  this  State,  or  any 
other  State. 

Sxc.  19.  'l*ne  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  during 
their  continuance  In  office,  shall  reside  within  this 
Commonwealth ;  and  the  other  Judges,  during  their 
continuance  in  office,  shall  reside  within  the  dis- 
tricts for  which  they  shall  be  respeotirely  elected. 

S£0.  20.  The  seyeral  Courts  of  <^mmon  Pleas,  be- 
sides the  powers  herein  conferred,  shall  have  and 
exercise  within  their  respeotire  districts,  subject  to 
such  changes  as  may  be  made  by  law,  such  chancery 
powers  as  are  now  vested  by  law  In  the  seyerid 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  of  this  Commonwealth,  or 
as  maj  borealter  be  conferred  upon' them  by  law. 

Sbo.  21.  Ko  dniies  shall  be  imposed  by  law  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  or  any  of  the  Judges  thereof,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  Judicial,  nor  shall  any  of  the  Judges 
thereof  exercise  any  power  of  appointment,  except 
as  herein  proyidea.  The 'Court  of  Nisi  JPrius  is 
hereby  abolished,  and  no  court  of  original  Jurisdic- 
tion to  be  presided  oyer  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  sluJl  be  established.; 

Sxo.  22.  In  eyerv  oonntv  wherein  the  population 

shall  exceed  one  oundred  and  fifty  thousand  the 

General  Assembly  shall,  and  in  any  other  county 

may,  eetablLsh  a  separate  Orphans*  Court,  to  consist 

ot  one  or  more  Judges  who  shall  be  learned  in  the 

law,  which  court  thall  exercise  all  the  Juri.  diction  , 

and  powers  now  yested  in,  or  which  may  hereafter  ' 

be  conferred  upon,  the  Orphans'  Courts,  and  there- 

upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judges  of  the  (Tourt  of 

Common  Pleas  within  such  county,  in  Orphans' 

Conrt  prooeedings,  shall  eease  and  determine;  In 

any  oounty  in  which  a  raparate  Orphans'  Court 

shall  be  cstoblished  the  Resistor  of  wills  Ehall  be 

clerk  of  such  Court,  and  subject  to  its  direction  in 

all  matters  pertaining  to  his  office;  he  may  appoint 

assistant  clerks,  but  only  with  the  consent  and  >p- 

proTal  of  said  court.    All  accounts  filed  with  him  as 

register  or  as  clerk  of  the  said  separate  Orphsns' 

Court  shall  be  audited^by  the  Court  without  expense 

to  parties,  except  wh«re  all  parties  in  interekt  in  a 

pending  proceealngbhsll  nominate  an  auditor  whom 

the  Courr  may,  in  its  discretion,  appoint.    In  every 

county  Orphans'  Courts  shall  posseas  all  the  powers 

and  jurisdiction  of  a  Register's  Court,  and  separate 

Registers^  Courts  are  hereby  abolished. 

Sxo.  23.  The  style  of  all  process  shall  be  <*  The 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylyania."  All  prosecu- 
tions shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
conclude  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  same. 

Sso.  24.  In  all  cases  of  felonious  homicide,  and  in 
such  other  criminal  cases  a»  may  be  providid  for  by 
law,  the  accused,  after  conviction  and  sentence, 
may  remove  the  indictment,  record,  and  all  pro- 
oeedings to  the  Supreme  Court  for  review. 

8x0. 20.  Any  vacancy  happening  by  death, resigna- 
tion, or  eth^rwlse,  in  any  court  of  record,  shall  be 
flUca  by  appointment  by  the  Qovemor,  to  ooneinue 
till  the  niBt  Monday  of  January  next  succeeding  the 
first  general  election,  which  shall  occur  three  or 
more  months  after  the  hi4)pening  of  such  vacancy. 

Ssa  26.  All  laws  relating  to  courts  shall  be  gen- 
eral and  of  uniform  operation,  and  the  organization, 
Jurisdiction  and  powers  'of  ail  courts  or  the  same 
class  or  grade,  so  fitr  as  n»galated  by  law,  and  the 
force  and  eflfbct  of  the  proceBS  and  Judgments  of  such 
oonrts  shall  be  uniform;  and  the  General  Aasembly 
it  hereby  prohtbited  from  creating  other  courts  to 
exercise  the  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in 
ihe  Judges  of  the  Conns  of  Common  Pleas  and  Or- 
phans' Courtp. 

8x0  27.  rhe  parties,  by  agreement  filed,  may,  in 
any  civil  case,  disperse  with  trial  by  Jury,  and  sub- 
mit the  decision  of  such  ease  to  the  court  having 
Jnrladietion  thereof,  and  such  court  shall  hear  and 
determine  the  same:  and  the  Judgment  tiiereon 
ihali  be  subject  to  writ  of  error  as  in  other  cases. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

IXPBACHMXKT  AND  BSMOVAL  FROM  OFFICB. 

SaoTiov  1.  The  House  of  Representotiyes  shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sbo.  2.  Ail  impeachmento  shall  be  tried  by  the 
Senate.;  when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  the  Senators 
ahall  be  upon  oath  or  affirmation ;  no  persun  shall  be- 
convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present. 

8ro.  8.  The  Oovernor  and  all  other  ciYil  officers 
shall  be  liable  to  impeachment  for  any  misdemeanor 
in  office*,  but  Judgment  in  such  cases  ^hall  not  ex- 
tend further  than  to  removal  fram  office  and  dis- 
qualiacation  to  hold  anv  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  this  Commonwealth ;  the  person  accused, 
whether  convicted  or  acquitted,  shalL  neverthelesn;. 
be  liable  to  indictment,  trial,  Judgment  and 
punishment  according  to  law. 

Sko.  4.  All  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  on  the 
condition  thi>t  they  behave  themselves  well  while  in 
office,  and  shall  be  removed  on  conviction  of  misbe- 
havior in  office  or  of  any  intamous  crime. 

Appointed  officers  other  than  Judges  of  tiie 
c  urto  of  record  and  the  Superintendent  of  Pubiia 
Instruction,  may  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
power  by  which  they  shall  have  been  appointed. 
All  officers  elected  by  the  people,  except  Oovernor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  Judges  of  the  courts  of  record,  learned 
in  the  law,  snail  be  removed  by  the  Governor  for 
reasonable  cause,  after  due  notice  and  full  hearing, 
on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE    TIL 

OAlH  OF  CFFICK. 

Sbo.  1.  Senators  and  Rf'presentatives  and  all  }u- 
dieial,  Stete  and  county  officers  shall,  before  enter- 
tering  on  the  duties  of  thbir  respecti'^e  offices,  teke 
and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirmation : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  sup- 

Sort,  obey  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tates  and  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  that  I  will  diseharge  the  duties  of  my  office 
with  fidelity  ;  that  I  have  not  paid  or  contributed, 
or  promised  to  psy  or  contribute,  either  directly  or 
Inairectly,  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  to 
procure  my  nomination  or  election  (or  appointment), 
except  for  necessary  and  proper  expenses  expressly 
authorised  by  law  ;  that  I  have  not  knowingly  vio- 
lated ary  election  law  of  this  Commonwealth,  or 
frocured  it  to  be  done  by  others  In  my  behalf;  that 
will  not  knowingly  receiue,  directly  or  indirectly, 
ary  money  or  other  valuable  thing  for  the  perform- 
ance or  non  performance  of  any  act  or  duty  per- 
taining to  my  office,  other  than  the  compensation 
allowed  bylaw." 

The  foregoing  oath  shall  be  administered  by  some 
person  authoiu«d  to  administer  oaths,  and  in  case 
of  State  officers  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  (}ourt^ 
shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth^  and  in  the  case  of  other  Judicial 
and  county  officers,  in  the  office  of  the  Prothonotery 
of  the  county  in  which  the  same  is  taken :  any  per- 
son refusing  to  take  said  osth  or  affirmation  shall 
forfeit  his  mfice,  and  any  person  who  shall  be  con- 
victed of  having  sworn  or  affirmed  falsely,  or  or 
having  violated  said  oath  or  affirmation,  snail  be 

dlty  of  peijory,  and  be  forever  dlt  qualified  f^om 
ding  any  office  of  trust  or  prufit  wldUn  the  C}om- 
monwealth. 

The  oath  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  administered  by^ 
one  of  the  fudges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of 
a  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  learned  in  the  law,  hi 
the  hall  of  the  house  to  which  the  members  shall  ba 
elected. 

ARTICLE    YIU. 

SUFFBAOB  ABD  XLBOTIOVB. 

SBa  1.  E^rery  male  oitisen  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  posseasins  the  following  qualifications,  shall  be- 
entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections : 

First  He  shall  eave  been  a  cltisen  of  the  Unitedi 
Stetf  8  at  least  one  month. 

Second.  Be  sball  have  resided  in  the  Ste^*-  one 
year  (or  if,  ha«ing  T^r«yions1y  be^n  a  Qualified  elec- 
tor or  native  born  citiaen  of  the  Stete,  he  shall  havei 
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remoTfid  therefiom  and  teturnedy  then  six  monthi) 
icDm«d1ate}y  preceding  the  election. 

Third.  He  shall  luiTe  resided  In  the  election  dlB< 
-  trlct  where  he  shall  offer  to  TOte  at  least  two  months 
Immediately  pTeoodlny  the  election. 

Fourth  If  twenty-two  years  of  age  or  opwaids, 
he  (hall  hare  paid  within  two  years  a  btate  or 
connty  tax,  which  shall  have  been  Bmonnoil  at  least 
two  manths  and  paid  at  least  one  month  before  the 
election. 

Sw.  2.  The  general  election  shall  be  held  anna- 
ally  on  the  Tuesday  next  following  the  first  Mon- 
day of  l^ovember,  bnt  the  General  Assembly  may  by 
law  fix  a  diffdrent  day,  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  each  hoase  consenting  thereto. 

Saa  3.  All  elections  forcuy,  ward,  borough,  and 
township  officers,  for  regular  t«rms  of  serrlce.  shall 
be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  February. 

Bbo.  4.  All  elections  by  the  dUsens  shall  be  by 
l»allot.  Eyery  ballot  Toted  shall  be  nambered  In 
the  order  In  which  it  shall  be  recelTed,  and  the 
number  recorded  by  the  election  officers  on  the  list 
«f  Toters,  opposite  the  naooe  of  the  elector  who 
represents  the  ballot  Any  elector  may  write  bis 
name  upon  his  ticket,  or  caure  the  some  to  be  writ- 
ten thereon  and  attested  by  a  dtlsen  of  the  dIstricL 
The  election  officers  shall  be  sworn  or  affirmed  not 
to  disclose  how  any  eiector  shall  have  TOted  un- 
less required  to  do  so  as  witnesses  in  a  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding 

8x0.  6.  Electors  shall  in  all  c8s*s  exc<»pt  treason, 
felopy,  aLd  breach  or  surety  of  the  peace,  be  prln- 
leged  from  arrest  during  uieir  attendance  on  dec- 
Uons  and  in  going  to  ana  returning  therefrom. 

8ko.  6.  WhencTer  any  of  the  qualified  electors 
of  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  in  actual  military 
eervice.  unuer  a  reqaisltion  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  by  the  authority  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, such  electors  may  exercise  the  right  of 
euftrage  in  all  elections  by  the  citizans,  under  such 
regulations  as  are  or  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  as 
fully  as  if  they  were  present  at  their  usual  places 
of  election. 

8kc.  7  All  laws  regulating  the  holding  of  elec- 
tions by  the  citizens  or  for  the  registration  of 
«lectors  shall  ba  uniform  throoghoul  the  State, 
but  no  elector  shall  be  deprlred  of  the  prlTiiege 
of  TOting  by  reason  of  his  name  not  being  regis- 
tered. 

8x0.  8.  Any  perwn  who  diall  give,  or  promise  or 
•offbr  to  give  to  an  elector,  any  n^oney,  reward  or 
other  raluable  consideration  fbr  his  TOte  at  an 
election  or  for  withholding  the  same,  or  who  shall 
glTO  or  promise  to  gire  such  consideration  to  any 
other  person  or-  party  for  such  elector's  vote,  or  for 
•the  withholding  thereof,  and  any  elector  who 
shall  receive  or  agree  to  receive,  for  himrielf  or 
for  another,  any  'money,  reward  or  other  valuable 
consideration  for  his  vote  at  an  election,  or  for 
withholding  the  same,  shall  thereby  forfeit  the  rl«ht 
to  vote  at  such  election,  and  any  elector  whose  right 
40  vote  shall  be  challeng<4d  for  such  cause  before  the 
election  officers  shall  be  required  to  swear  or  affirm 
that  the  matter  of  the  challenge  la  untrue  before 
Ids  vote  shall  be  received. 

8X0  ft  .  Any  person  who  shall  while  a  candidate 
ibr  office,  be  gu  Ity  of  bribery,  flraud,  or  wiUnal 
violation  of  any  election  law,  shall  be  forever  dls- 
<<iualified  from  holding  an  office  of  trast  or  profit  in 
this  Commonwealth:  and  any  person  convicted  of 
willfhl  violation  of  the  election  laws,  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  penalties  provided  by  law,  be  deprived  of 
the  right  of  suilhige  absolutely  for  a  a  term  of  four 
years. 

Sxo.  10.  In  trials  of  contested  elections,  and  in 
I>roceedings  for  the  investigation  of  elections,  no 
person  shall  be  permitted  to  withhold  his  tObtsmony 
upon  the  ground  that  it  may  criminate  himself  or 
subject  him  to  public  infamy;  bu'.  such  testimony 
flhall  not  afterwsxds  be  used  aKainst  him  in  any  Ju- 
dicial proceeding,  except  for  peijury  in  giving  such 
testimony 

8x0.  11.  Townships  and  wards  of  cities  or  bo- 
roughs shall  form  or  be  divided  into  election  dia- 
tricts  of  compact  and  oontiguous  territory,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Court  of  Quarter  8em>lont  of  the  ci^ 
•r  county  in  which  the  same  are  located  may  di- 
jtect;  but  districts  in  cities  of  over  one  hundred 
•thousand  Inhabitants  shall  be  divided  by  the  Cour  s 
of  Quarter  Stssions  h  Avlng   Jurisdlotl  n  therein 


whenever  at  the  next  preceding  election  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  votes  shall  have  been  polled 
therein ;  and  other  election  dis^iets  whenever  the 
court  of  the  proper  county  shall  be  of  oplniim  that 
the  convenience  of  th<9  electors  and  the  public  inStt* 
ests  will  be  promoted  thereby. 

8xa  12.  All  elections  by  persons  in  a  repiesenla- 
tive  capacity  shall  be  vita  ytxs. 

8x0.  18.  For  the  purpoee  of  voting,  no  peiwm 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  a  resloenee  oy  rea- 
son of  his  presence,  or  lost  it  by  resson  oX  his  smsms 
while  employed  in  the  service,  either  civil  or  mOita- 
ry,of  this  State  or  of  the  XJnitedStotes,  nor  while  ea- 
gaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  vrateie  of  the  State 
or  of  the  United  States,  or  on  the  high  seas,  nor 
while  a  student  of  any  Instltntion  of  Miming,  nor 
while  kept  in  any  poor  house  or  other  asyliun  at 
public  expense,  norwhile  confioed  in  public  piisoB. 

8x0.  14.  District  el««tlon  boards  shall  consist  of 
a  Judge  and  two  inspectors,  who  shall  be  chosen  sn- 
nuaay  by  the  dtlsens.  Each  elector  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  Judge  and  one  inspeetor,  and 
each  inspector  shall  appoint  one  derk.  The  ftcst 
election  board  for  ony  new  dirtrlot  sbaU  be  selected, 
and  vacancies  in  election  boards  filled  as  shall  ba 
provided  by  law.  Elections  officers  shall  be  privi- 
leged from  arrest  upon  days  of  election  and  whOs 
engaged  in  making  up  and  transmitting  retnma,  ex- 
cept upon  warrant  of  a  court  of  record  or  ju  Ige  there- 
of for  an  election  fraud,  for  felony,  or  for  want<m 
breach  of  the  peace.  In  cities  they  may  clsim  ex- 
emption firom  jury  duty  during  their  terms  of  ser- 
vice. 

Sxo.  15  Nopanon  shall  b^  qualified  to  serve  ss 
an  election  ofllcer  who  shall  hold,  or  shall  within 
two  months  hare  held  any  office,appointmeat,  or  em- 
ployment in  or  under  the  t^overnment  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stated,  or  of  thin  State,  or  of  anr  city  or  county, 
or  of  any  manlclpal  board,  comniuslon,  or  trust  m 
any  city,  save  only  Justices  of  the  peace  and  aUer. 
man,  notaries  public,  and  persons  in  the  militia  ser- 
vice of  the  State ;  nor  shall  any  election  officer  be 
eligible  to  any  civil  office  to  be  filled  at  an  el  ctloa 
at  which  he  diall  serve,  save  only  to  such  subordi- 
nate municipal  or  local  offices  below  the  grade  of 
city  or  county  offices  ss  shall  be  de  ignated  by  < 
erallaw 


8x0.  16.  The  COiutsof  Common  Pleas  of  flie 
oral  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  have  power 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions  to  appdnt  over- 
seers of  elpctlon  to  supervise  the  proceedings  of 
election  officers,  and  to  make  report  to  the 
court  as  may  be  required ;  such  appointments  to  hs 
be  made  for  any  district  in  a  city  or  county,  oMm 
petition  of  five  citizens,  lawful  voters  of  such  elso- 
tion  district,  setting  forth  that  such  appointment  is  a 
reasonable  precauaon  to  secure  the  parity  and  lUr- 
ness  of  elec  ions:  overseers  shall  be  two  in  nunsber 
for  an  election  district,  flhall  be  residents  thereto, 
and  shall  be  persons  qualified  to  serve  upon  eleolloa 
boards,  and  in  each  case  members  of  dlSbrent  ps^ 
litlcal  parties;  whenever  the  members  of  an  elee- 
tlon  board  shall  dififer  in  opinion,  the  overseers,  if 
they  shall  be  agreed  thereon,  shall  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  diffisrence :  In  appointing  overseers  of  elec- 
tion, all  the  law  Jttdgesot  the  proper  court,  ^le  to 
act  at  the  time,  shjdl  concur  In  the  appointments 
made. 

8x0.  17.  The  trial  and  determination  of  contested 
elections  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, members  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  and  of  dl 
public  officers,  whether  State,  Judl  ial,  manlei  al, 
or  local,  shall  be  by  the  courts  of  law,  or  by  one  or 
more  of  the  law  Jud^  thereof;  the  General  Astess- 
bly  shall,  by  generu  law,  designate  the  courts  and 
Judges  by  whom  the  several  oIssms  of  election  ecu* 
tests  sball  be  tried,  and  regulate  the  manner  of  trial 
and  all  matters  incident  thereto ;  but  no  such  law 
assigning  Jurisdiction,  or  reculating  Its  exeioisB , 
shall  apply  to  any  contest  arising  out  of  an  eketlox 
held  before  its 


abholb  IX. 

TAXATIOir  AVD  VIHAXCX. 

8x0 'lox  1.  All  taxes  shall  be  nnifbrm  upon  the 
same  class  of  8ubJe«3tB  within  the  territofial  UmUs 
of  the  au  hority  levying  the  tax.  and  shall  be  leT* 
led  and  coliected  under  general  laws  ;  but  the  Gen- 
eric AfOMiblj  Iiui7»  by  general  laws,  exempt  Icn^ 
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tezatioBpubUo^propeKi  uMd  for  public  porposot. 
AOtual  placid  of  reliicloiu  worship,  pl«06i  of  burial 
not  uMd  or  h jld  fbr  prlTAte  or  oorpordte  profit,  and 
institiitioiu  of  paroiy  pnblio  charity. 

Sio.  2.  All  laws  exeaptiog  property  ftom  taxa- 
tion, other  than  the  pro^.erty  aboTO  enumerated, 
shall  be  void. 

Sxo.  3  The  DOwer  to  tax  oorporitlons  and  corpor- 
ate property  ahill  not  be  surrmiered  or  suspended 
by  any  contract  or  grant  to  which  the  Statu  shall  be 
«  parly. 

Sxc.  4.  Ko  debt  shsll  be  created  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  btiite,except  to  supply  casual  deficiencies  of  rev- 
enue, repel  iDvaaloo,  suppreM  insurrection,  detend 
the  State  in  wnr,  or  to  nay  existing  deot.  and  the 
•  debt  created  to  supply  deficiencies  la  revenue  shall 
never  exceed  in  tne  aggregate  at  any  one  time  one 
millon  of  dollars. 

Snc.  6.  All  laws  authorizing  the  borrowing  of 
money  by  and  oo  behalf  of  the  Statu  s  :all  specify  the 
purpose  fbr  which  the  moner  1»  to  be  used,  and  the 
.money  so  borrowed  shall  be  nsfcd  for  the  purpose 
specified  and  no  other. 

8x0. 6.  The  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  not 
be  pledged  or  loaned  to  any  Individual ,  os^mpauy, 
corp '•ration, or  association,  nor  shall  the  Common- 
wealth become  a  joint  owner  or  stockholder  in  any 
•company,  association,  or  oorporatiun. 

Sxo.  7.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  authorize 
any  conntv,«lty,  borough,  township  or  incorporated 
•district  to  oecome  a  stocknolder  in  sny  company,  as- 
sociation or  corporation,  or  to  obtaiif  or  appropriate 
money  for  or  to  loan  its  c/edit  to  any  corporation  as- 
fodadon,  institution  or  individual. 

8x0.  8.  The  debt  of  any  county,  eity,  borough, 
'township,  school  district,  or  other  municipalltv  or 
incorporated  district,  cxjept  as  herein  provided, 
ihall  never  exceed  seven  per  centum  upon  the  as- 
tiesspd  value  of  the  taxable  property  therein,  nor 
diall  any  such  municipality  or  aistrlct  i-^cur  any 
new  debt,  or  inereaf  e  i*s  Indebtedness  to  an  amount 
exceeding  two  per^entam  upon  such  assessed  valu- 
ation of  property  without  the  assent  of  the  electors 
'Qiereof,  at  a  public  election,  in  nuch  manner  as  Ghall 
be  proYided  by  law,  but  any  c;ty.  the  debt  of  which 
•now  exceeds  seven  per  centum  of  such  assessed  taIu. 
ation,  nay  he  authorized  by  law  to  increase  the 
same  three  per  centum  in  the  aggifegate  at  any  one 
time  upon  such  valuation 

Sac.  •.  Tlie  Com  nonwealth  shall  not  assome  the 
debt,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  any  city,  county,  bo- 
rough or  township  unless  snnh  debt  shall  have  onen 
contracted  to  enable  the  8iate  to  repel  invasion, 
suppress  domestic  Insnirectlon,  defend  itself  in  time 
of  war,  or  to  assist  the  State  In  the  discharge  of  any 
portion  of  its  present  indebtedness. 

8bo.  10.  Any  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  municipalltv  in  miring  any  indebtedness, 
Aall,  at  or  benire  tne  time  of  so  doing,  provide  for 
the  coUectloa  of  an  annual  tax  nifiicient  to  pay  the 
interest  and  also  the  piinclpal  thereof  within  thirty 
Tears. 

Sac.  11.  To  provide  fbr  the  payment  of  the  pres- 
•ent  State  debt  and  any  additional  debt  contracted  as 
Aforesaid,  the  General  Assembly  shall  continue  and 
mainiain  the  sinking  fUnd  sufficient  to  pay  the  ac- 
•cruing  interest  on  such  debt,  and  annually  to  re- 
duce the  principal  thereof  by  a  sum  not  less  than 
two  hundred  an^  fifty  thovs«nd  dollars ;  the  said 
sinking  fund  shall  consist  of  th<)  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  works  or  any  part  thereof,  and  of  the 
income  or  iipeceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  stocks  owned 
%y  41ie  Commonwealth,  together  with  other  funds 
and  resources  that  may  be  desi^snated  by  law,  and 
shall  be  increased  from  time  to  time  by  assigning  to 
It  any  part  of  the  taxes  or  other  rerenues  of  the 
iState  not  required  for  the  ordinary  and  current  ex- 
jwnses  of  government ;  and  unless  in  case  of  war. 
Invasion,  or  insnrreotion.  no  part  of  the  said  sinking 
ftand  shall  be  used  or  applied  otherwise  than  lu  the 
rextlnsmitfiment  of  the  public  debt. 

Ssa  12.  The  moneys  of  the  StatOf  over  and  above 
•the  necessary  reserve,  shall  be  used  In  the  payment 
«f  the  diM  of  the  State,  either  dlnctly  or  through 
the  s'nklng  (fund,  and  the  moneys  of  the  sinking 
•Aind  shaiinever  oe  invested  In  or  loaned  U[lon  the 
«f  curity  of  «inything  except  the  bonds  of  the  United 
jfltatesor.of  this  State. 

Sxc.  13.  The  moneys  held  as  neceisary  reservs 
•shall.be  limited  by  law  to  the  amount  required  for 
current  expenses,  and  shall  be  secured  and  kept  as 


may  be  provided  by  law.  Monthly  statemenU  shall 
be  published  showing  the  amount  of  such  moneys, 
where  the  same  are  deposited,  and  how  secured. 

Sac.  14.  Themakngof  prvfit  out  of  the  publle 
moneys,  or  using  the  saoae  for  any  purpose  not  au- 
thorised by  law.  by  aoy  officer  of  the  State  or  mem- 
ber or  officer  of  the  General  A«sdmb  y,  shall  be  a 
mt^emeanor,  and  asall  be  punished  as  may  be  pro 
vlded  by  law,  but  part  of  such  punishment  shall  be 
a  disqualification  to  hold  oflba  f  .r  a  period  of  not 
l^sss  than  five  veais. 

ABnCUC  X 

IDUCATIOV. 

Sbotiom  1  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
for  thtt  maioteaanca  and  support  of  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  public  school*,  wherein  all  the 
children  of  this  commonwealth,  above  the  age  of  six 
vears,  may  be  educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at 
least  one  million  dol  ars  e«ch  year  for  that  puroose- 

Sac.  2.  No  money  raised  iyt  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  or  osed  f  jr  the  support  of  any  sectarian 
school. 

Sac.  3.  Women  twenty-one  years  of  site  and  up* 
wards  shill  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or 
maiagemtnt  under  the  schoo!  laws  of  this  State. 

AKTICLE  XL 

XILITIA. 

Saonov  L  The  flreemen  of  this  Commonwealth 
shall  be  armed,  organized  and  dUclpIln««d  for  Its  de- 
fense when  »nd  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed 
bylaw.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pr.*vide  lor 
maintaining  the  militia  by  appropr'atlans  ftt>m  the 
Treasurv  or  the  Common weuth,  an  1  may  exempt 
from  miiitarv  service  persons  having  oonscientioos 
scruples  against  bearing  arms. 

ASnCLE  XII. 

PUBLIC  OFFioaafl. 

HvcrioN  1.  All  officers  whose  selection  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  this  constitution  shiUl  be  elected  or  ap- 
pointed as  may  be  direotei  by  law. 

Saa  2  No  member  of  Congress  firom  this  State, 
nor  any  person  ho  ding  or  exerdaing  any  office  or 
appointment  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States 
shall  at  the  same  time  hold  or  exercise  any  office  in 
this  State,  to  which  a  salary.fees,  or  perquisites  shall 
be  attached.  The  G^nerAi  Assemoly  may  by  law 
declare  what  offices  are  incompatible. 

Sae.  8.  Any  p-^n^n  who  shall  fi^ht  a  duel  or  send 
a  chitllenge  lor  that  purpose,  or  be  alder  or  abettor 
in  flehtlng  a  duel,  diall  be  deprived  of  thn  rij^ht  of 
holding  .any  office  ot  honor  or  profit  in  this  State, 
and  may  be  otherwise  punished  asshAll  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

ABTIOLE  Xin. 

xaw  oomrTiES. 

Saonoir  1.  No  new  oonnty  shall  b '  established 
which  shall  reduce  any  county  to  less  than  four  hnu- 
dred  square  miles,  or  to  less  than  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants ;  nor  shall  any  county  be  formed  of  lea 
area,  or  containing  a  less  population ,  nor  shall  any 
line  thereof  pass  within  ten  miles  of  the  county  seat 
of  any  county  proposed  to  be  divided 

ARTICLE  XEY. 

COUMTT  OVFICBB8. 

HacnoN  1.  Coun*y  offioers  shall  oonslstof  sheriifb, 
ooioners,  prothonotaries.  registers  of  iiUs,  record- 
ers  of  deeds,  oommbidoners,  treasorers,  surveyors, 
auditors,  or  controllers,  clerks  of  the  courts,  district 
attorneys,  and  such  others  as  may  ftom  tim«f  to  time 
be  established  by  law ;  and  no  sherifT  or  treasurer 
flhsll  be  eligible  fbr  the  term  next  succeeding  the  one 
for  which  he  may  be  elected 

Sac.  2.  County  offieers  'hall  be  elected  at  the  gen- 
eral elections,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  next  after  theu  election,  and  until  tneir 
successors  shall  be  duly  qualified :  all  vacancies  not 
otherwise  provided  for  shall  be  filled  in  sash  manner 
OS  may  be  p-nv^ded  by  law. 

Sao.  8.  No  person  sh«ll  be  appointed  Vk  ^nj  office 
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within  ar.T  oounty  who  shall  not  have  been  adtfsen 
and  an  inhabitant  therein  one  year  n'xi  before  bis 
appointment,  if  the  oounty  shall  have  been  so  long 
erected,  but  if  It  shall  not  hare  been  ifo  long  erected, 
then  with  in  the  limits  of  the  county  or  eounUes  out 
of  which  it  shall  have  been  tak  n. 

Sko-  1.  Prothonotarits,  clerks  of  the  conr^,  re- 
ocrders  '  f  deed«,  registers  ef  wills,  county  suiveyors, 
and  sheriflh  shall  keep  their  offices  in  the  county 
town  of  the  county  In  which  th(y  xcspectfnlly  shall 
becfflors. 

8kc.  6.  The  compensation  of  oountv  officers  shall 
be  rf  gulated  by  law.  and  all  county  ufficers  who  are 
or  may  be  salaried  snail  pay  all  fees  which  they  may 
be  authorised  to  receive  into  the  treasury  of  the 
connty  or  State,  as  maybe  direct* d  by  law.  In 
counties  coDtalning  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Inhabitants  an  county  cfficers  shall  be  paid  by 
salary,  and  the  salary  of  any  snoh  officer  and  his 
clerks,  heretofore  paid  by  lees,  shall  not  exceed  the 
Aggregate  amount  of  fses  earned  daring  his  term 
and  collected  by  or  for  him. 

tiBo.  6.  The  General  ^scembly  shAU  provide  by 
law  for  the  strict  accountability  of  all  county,  town- 
ship and  boiough  officers,  as  well  for  the  fe  s  which 
may  be  ooUecttd  by  them  as  for  all  public  or  muni- 
elpal  moneys  which  may  be  paid  to  them. 

BKC.7.  Three  county  comooissioners  and  three  county 
auditors  shall  be  elected  in  each  connty  where  sucn 
officers  are  choe«'n,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  every  third  year  there- 
after: and  in  the  election  of  s^  officers  each  qoali- 
iled  elector  shall  vote  for  no  more  than  two  persons, 
and  the  three  persons  havir  g  the  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  elected ;  any  casual  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  oounty  commissioner  or  county  auditor  shall 
be  filled  by  the  Court  of  Common  Heas  of  the  county 
in  which  such  vacancy  shall  occur,  by  the  appoint 
ment  of  an  elector  of  the  proper  county  who  shall 
have  voted  for  the  commissioner  or  au ;  itor  whose 
place  is  to  be  filled. 

ABTICLB  XY. 

CITIKB  AHD  OITT  CHAKTBKS. 

8K0T1OH  1.  Cities  may  be  chartered  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  electors  of  any  town  or  borou|{h  hav- 
ing a  population  of  at  least  ten  thousand  shall  vote 
at  any  general  election  in  favor  of  the  same. 

Sao.  a.  No  debt  shall  be  contracted  or  liability 
Incurred  by  any  municipal  commission,  except  In 
porsuan^e  of  an  approprl«tion  previously  made 
therefor  by  the  municipal  government. 

S"^^^7®jy.*^*^ ."****  <5reate  a  sinking  ftind, 
which  shall  be  Inviolably  pledged  for  the  payment 
ofitsfhndeddebt. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

PSIVATB  OOBPOHATIOMB. 

SsonoN  1.  All  existing  charters,  or  grants  of 
special  or  exclusive  prlvilegesi  under  which  a  bona 
fide  organisation  shall  not  have  taken  p^ace  and 
business  been  commenced  in  good  faith  at  the  time 
of  the  sdoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  thereaf- 
ter have  no  validity. 

Sxo.  2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  remit  the 
forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  any  corporaticn  now 
existing,  or  alter  or  amend  the  same,  or  pass  any 
other  general  or  special  law  for  the  benefit  of  sucn 
corporation  except  upon  the  condition  that  such 
corroration  shall.thereafter  hold  its  charter  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

6so.  8.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main shall  never  be;  abridged  or  so  construct  as  to 
prevent  the  General  Assembly  from  taking  the 
property  and  franchises  of  incorporated  companies, 
and  subjecting  them  to  public  use,  the  same  as  the 
property  of  individuals;  and  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  fetato  shall  never  be  abridged 
or  so  oonftruct  as  to  permit  corporations  to  con- 
duct their  businees  in  such  manner  as  to  infringe 
the  equal  rights  of  individuals  or  the  general  well 
being  of  the  Stoto. 

8x0.  4.  In  all  electors  for  directors  or  managers 
of  a  corporation  each  member  or  shareholder  may 
cast  the  whole  number  of  his  votes  for  one  candi- 
date, or  dlstrlbuto  them  upon  two  or  more  candi- 
date s,  as  he  may  prefer. 

Sxc,  «.  Nofore-gn  corporation  shsll  do  any  busi- 
ness in  this  Stato  without  having  one  or  more  Known 


business, 
the  same, 


and   an   authorised  ageat  or 
upon  whom  process  may  be 


places  of 
aeents  in 
served. 

tixo.  6.  No  corporation  shall  engage  in  any  ban- 
ners other  than  that  expressly  anthorixed  la  Its 
charter,  nor  shall  it  take  or  hold  any  real  estate, 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  ifii 
legitimate  business. 

Sao.  T.  No  c  rporatlon  shaU  Issue  stocks  or  bonda 
except  for  money,  labor  done,  or  money  or  prepeity 
actually  received ;  and  all  fictitions  Incresse  cST 
stock  or  lnd«  btedness  shall  be  void ;  the  stock  and  la- 
de btedncfs  of  corporations  shall  not  be  increased  ex- 
cept in  pursuance  of  general  law,  nor  without  ths 
consent  of  the  persons  holding  the  larger  amount  fa 
value  of  the  stock  first  obtained  at  a  meeting  to  lie 
held  after  sixty  days'  notice  given  in  porananoe  of 
law. 

Sbc.  8.  Municipal  and  other  oorporpttons  &nd  is- 
d'Tlduals  invested  with  the  privilege  of  taking  p1- 
vateptoperty  for  public  use  shall  make  Just  com- 
pensation for  property  taken,  injured  or  destrryed 
by  the  construction  or  enlargement  of  their  works, 
highways,  or  Jmprovementa,  which  eompensattoa 
shall  be  paid  or  secured  before  such  taking,  injury 
or  destruction.  The  General  Asaembly  is  hereby 
prohibited  twtn.  depriving  any  pOTSon  of  an  i^meal 
nom  any  preliminary  assessment  of  d&magessgunsi 
any  such  corporations  or  individuals,  made  by 
viewers  or  otherwise;  and  the  amount  of  raea 
damages,  in  all  cases  of  appeal ,  shall.  <  n  the  demand  of 
either  party,  be  dt^termined  by  a  Jnry  aeconfing  t» 
the  course  of  the  common  law. 

8bc  9.  Every  banking  law  shall  provide  for  tbe 
registry  and  oountorsigning  by  an  officer  of  Oe 
State,  of  all  notes  or  bills  designed  for  cireclatloiK 
and  That  ample  securtty  to  the  full  amount  thereof 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Auditor  General  for  the 
redemption  of  such  notes  or  billa. 

Sbo.  10.  ihe  General  Assembly  shall  have  the 
power  to  alter,  revoke,  or  annul  any  charter  of  la- 
corporation  now  exlBilng  and  revocable  at  flie 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  or  any  that  may  here- 
after be  created,  whenever  in  their  opinion  it  may 
be  injurious  to  tne  citJiens  of  this  Commonwealth, 
in  such  manner,  however,  that  no  InJoittoe  shall 
be  done  to  the  oorpftratora.  No  law  hereafter  en- 
acted shall  create,  renew,  or  extend  the  charter  of 
more  than  one  oorpoiatii  n. 

Sio.  11.  No  corporate  body  to  ponea  baiUag 
and  discounting  privileges  shall  be  created  or  oi^ 
ganized  in  pursuance  of  any  law  without  ihres 
months*  previous  public  notice  at  the  place  of  tke 
intended  location,  of  the  Intention  to  apply  for 
such  privileges,  in  such  manner  as  diall  be  pr»> 
scribed  by  law,  nor  shall  a  charter  for  such  pnvK 
lege  be  granted  for  a  longer  period  than  twentr 
years. 

Pbc.  13.  Any  association  or  oorporatlon  oi«niaeA 
for  the  purpose,  or  any  individual,  shall  Mrs  the 
right  to  construct  and  maintain  lines  of  telegraph 
wuhln  this  State,  and  to  connect  the  same  wltH  other 
lines ;  and  ihe  General  Assembly  shall,  by  nneraF 
law  of  UDlform  operation,  provide  reasonable  vero- 
lations  to  give  f^U  effect  to  this  seetlon.  No  tele- 
graph company  shall  consolidate  with  or  hdd  a  con- 
troUing  interest  in  the  stock  or  bonds  of  any  eCher 
telegraph  company  owning  a  competing  line,  or  ac- 
quire, by  purchase  or  otherwise,  any  otAor  compe:- 
ing  line  of  telegraph. 

Ssa  18.  The  teim  **  oorporationa,*'  as  naed  in  thla 
article,  shall  be  oonsf  rued  to  include  all  Joint  itoek 
companies  or  sssociations  having  any  of  the  powers- 
or  privileges  of  corporations  not  possessed  by  Indi- 
viduals  or  partnerships. 

Al  TICLB  XVIL 

XAILBOADfl  Aim  OAKALS. 

Srction  1.  All  railroads  and  canals  shall  be  public 
highwa}  s,  and  all  railroad  and  canal  companies  shaH 
be  common  carriers.  Any  asaocfatlon  or  corpora- 
tion organised  tot  the  purpoae  t>haU  have  the  right 
to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  between  aay 
polnU  within  this  State  and  to  connect  at  the  Slaw 
ane  with  railrortfs  of  other  Stat'^s.  Every  raOread 
c  ompany  »hall  have  the  right  with  tto  road  to  iaiisr- 
sect.  connect  with  or  otoss  any  oihar  railroad,  and 
shall  receive  and  transpo  t  •  aoh  the  others  pMwn* 

Sers,  tonnage,  and  cars, loaded  or  empy, wlihoai 
elay  or  discrimination. 
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8bc.  2.  Erery  railroad  and  canal  corporation  or- 
%  anlaed  in  this  State  shall  maintain  an  office  therein, 
where  transfers  of  its  stock  -shall  be  mad>),  and 
where  its  books  shall  be  kept  for  inspection  by  any 
stockholder  o-  creditor  of  sach  corporation,  In 
which  sh^ll  be  recorded  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
•ubscribed  or  paid  in,  and  br  whom,  tJie  nsmes  of 
the  orners  of  its  stock  and  the  amounts  owned  by 
them  respectively,  the  transfers  of  said  stock,  and 
the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  its  officers. 

8x0. 3.  All  individuals,  associations  and  corpora- 
tions shall  have  eq  lal  rlgh^  to  have '  persons  and 
property  transport  d  oynr  railroads  and  canals,  and 
no  undue  or  unreasjntible  di« crimination  shall  be 
made  in  charges  for  or  in  i^toilities  for  transporta- 
tion  of  freight  or  passengers  wl..hin  the  State,  or 
eomipg  f.om  or  going  to  any  other  8tate.  Pt^rsons 
-and  property  transported  over  any  railroad  shall  be 
delivered  at  anr  sution  at  charges  not  exceeding 
the  chaises  for  tans^o  nation  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  same  cl;us  in  the  same  direction  to  any 
more  distant  station ;  but  excursioa  and  com  muta- 
tion tiokets  may  be  issued  at  special  rhtts. 

Sbo.  4  Ko  railroad,  canal ,  or  other  oorporatlon » or 
the  lessees,  purohasers,  or  managers  of  any  railroad 
or  canal  corporation,  shall  consolidate  uie  stock, 
property,  or  franchises  of  such  corporatJon  with,  or 
lesse  or  purchase  the  works  or  franchises  of,  or  in 
any  way  control  any  other  railroad  or  canal  corpora* 
tion  owning  or  having  under  its  control  a  parallel  or 
cooipetiDg  line,  nor  shall  any  officer  of  such  rail- 
road or  canal  corporation  act  ss  an  officer  of  sny 
other  railroad  or  canal  c-trporatlon  owniog  or  hav- 
ing the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing  line,  and 
the  question  whether  railroads  or  canals  are  parallel 
or  competin^r  lines  shall,  whf)n  demanded  by  the 
party  complainant,  be  decided  by  a  Jury  as  in  other 
civil  Issues. 

Svo.  6.  Ko  incorporated  company  doing  the  bust- 
sees  of  a  common  carrier  shall,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly/ prosecute  or  engage  in  mlnging  or  manufactur- 
ing  articles  for  transportation  over  its  works,  nor 
shall  suoh  company,  directly  or  indirectly,  engage 
In  any  other  business  than  that  of  common  carriers, 
or  h<ud  or  acquire  lands,  freehold  or  leasehold,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  except  such  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  carryintr  on  Its  business;  but  any  mining  or 
manufactniin.?  company  may  carry  the  products  of 
its  mines  ard  manuractories  oa  its  railioiad  or  canal 
not  exceeding  fifty  miles  in  length 

8xa  6.  No  presilent,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  railroad  or  canal  com  pan  v  shaU  be  in- 
terested, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  furnishing  of 
material  or  supplies  to  such  company,  or  in  the  buei- 
ness  of  transportation  as  a  common  carrier  of  frQ'ght 
or  passengers  over  the  works  owned,  leased,  con- 
trolled or  worked  by  such  company. 

8bo.  7.  No  discrimination  in  charges  or  facilities 
for  transportation  shall  be  made  between  transpor- 
tation companies  and  individuals,  or  in  favor  of 
either,  tiy  abatement,  drawback  or  otherwise,  and  no 
railroad  or  canal  company,  or  any  lenee.  manager, 
or  employee  thereof,  snail  make  any  preferences  in 
ftimishing  cars  or  motive  power. 

8bo  8.  Dfo  railroad,  railway  or  other  transporta- 
tion company  shall  grant  fiee  p«sses  or  passes  at  a 
discount,  to  any  persons  except  officers  or  employees 
of  the  company. 

8so.  9.  No  street  passenger  railway  shall  be  con  - 
strosted  within  the  limits  of  any  city,  borough  or 
township  without  the  consent  of  its  local  authori- 
ties. 

8flo.  10.  Ko  raDroad,  canal  or  other  transportation 

ompany,  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  adepMon 
of  tnis  article,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  any  future 
legislation  by  general  cr  special  laws,  except  on  cen- 
dition  of  complete  acceptance  of  all  the  provisions 
ef  this  article.  -a«^  m-^*-  -^m. 

8iE0.il.  The  existing  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Auditor  General  in  rvgard  to  railroads,  canals,  and 
other  transportation  companies,  except  as  to  their 

recounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 

Internal  AfTaJis,  wl>o  sballhave  a  general  sapervis- 

i(n  over  them,  subject  to  such  regulations  anp 
alterations  as  shall  be  provided  by  law;  and  In  ad- 
dition to  the  annual  reports  now  required  to  be 
made,  laid  Secretary  may  require  special  reports  at 
any  time  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  bminees 
of  said  companies  from  any  officer  or  officers  thereof. 

Bid.  12.  The  General  Assembly  shaU  enforee  by 
Appropriate  legiili^on  the  pxovisioDS  of  this  article. 


ARTIOLE  XVIIL 

FUTUaX  AMBBDMnrTS. 

SxOTiOH  L  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this 
onMtitution  may  be  proposed  in  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Bepresentati  f*es,  and  if  tho  s«me  shall  be  agreed 
to  by  a  majjrity  of  the  membois  elected  ta  each 
house,  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments 
shall  be  entered  on  their  Journals,  with  the  yeas 
and  nays  taken  thereon,  and  the  Secretary  of'^the 
Commonwealth  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  pubUsbed 
three  months  before  the  next  general  election  in  at 
least  two  newspapers  io  every  county  In  which  such 
newspapers  shall  be  published:  and  if  in  the  General 
Assembly  next  a  terwards  cnosen,  such  proposed 
amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  sgreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Commonwealth  shall  cause  the 
same  again  to  be  publi.hed  in  the  mamer  aforesaii, 
and  such  proposed  amend  nent  or  amendments  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  in 
such  manner,  and  at  such  time,  at  least  three  months 
after  being  s?  sgreed  to  by  the  two  houses,  as  the 
General  Assembly  shall  prescribe;  and  if  such 
amendment  or  amendments  shaU  be  approved  by  a 
minority  of  those  voting  thereon,  Kuch  amendment 
or  amendments  shall  become  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  no  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be 
submitted  oftent^r  than  once  in  five  veiirs;  when 
twe  or  more  amendments  shall  be  submitt^  they 
shall  be  voted  upon  seoaraCely. 

SCHtSDULE. 

That  no  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  changes 

in  the  constitution  of  thb  Commonwealth,  anoin 

order  to  carry  the  same  Into  complete  oporatioa,  it 

is  hereby  declared  that : 

Skotxon  1.  This  Constitution  shall  take  efifect  on 
the  first  d<»y  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-four,  for  all  purposes  not 
otherwise  provided  for  therein. 

Sxo.  2.  All  laws  in  force  in  this  Commonwealth  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  not  in- 
consistent therewith,  and  all  rights,  actions,  prosecu- 
tions,  and  contracts,  shall  conunue  as  if  this  consti- 
tution had  not  been  adopted. 

Sso  3.  At  the  general  election  in  the  years  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  and  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five,  Senators 
shall  be  elected  in  all  districtn  where  there  shall  be 
vacancies.  Those  elected  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  shall  serve  for  two 
years,  and  those  elected  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  shall  serve  for  one 
year.  Senators  now  elected,  and  tho'e  whose  terms 
are  unexpired,  shall  represent  the  districts  in  which 
they  reside  until  tne  end  of  the  terms  for  which  th«jy 
were  elected. 

6ko.  4.  At  the  general  election  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  huEdred  and  seventy-six.  Senators 
shall  be  elected  from  the  even  numbered  districts  to 
serve  for  two  years,  and  from  odd  numbered  dis- 
tricts to  serve  fur  four  years. 

Sxo.  S.  The  first  electiou  of  Governor  under  this 
constitution  shall  be  at  the  ^^neral  election  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hUi^dred  and  seventy-five, 
when  a  Governor  shall  be  elected  for  three  years ; 
and  the  term  of  the  Governor  elected  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  and 
of  those  thareajfter  elected  shall  be  for  four  yean, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution. 

Sbo.  tf.  At  the  general  election  in  the  year  one 
liiousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  a  Iiieutex»- 
ant-Govemor  shall  be  elected  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  constitution. 

Sxo.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Internal  A  fiTairs  shall  be 
eleotedatthe  first  general  election  ;after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution ;  and  when  the  said  officer 
shall  be  duly  elected  and  qualified,  the  office  of  Sur- 
veyor-General shall  be  abolished,  and  the  Surveyor 
(General  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 

Sxc.  8.  When  the  superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  be  duly  qualified,  the  offi:-e  of  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  shall  cease. 

Sbo.  9.  Nothing  contained  in  this  constitation 
shall  be  construed  to  render  any  person  now  holding 
any  State  office  for  a  first  official  term  ineliglbie  for 
re- election  at  th*  end  of  such  term. 

Sao.  10.  The  Judges  of  the  Snp.eme  Court  in  offloo 
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when  thii  coDstitntloo  shall  take  effect  Bhall  oon- 
tiniie  antil  their  comi&iaBions  aeTenllj  expire.  Two 
ludgesin  ad<Utioii  to  ttie  nnmber  now  compoeing 
the  said  coart  shMll  be  elected  at  the  flrat  general 
election  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution. 

8x0. 11 .  All  ooarts  of  record  and  all  existing  conrts 
which  aie  nottipecifled  In  this  constitution  shall 
continue  in  existence  until  the  lint  day  of  Decem- 
ber, In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
■eycnty-five,  without  abridgment  of  their  present 
Jurisdiction,  but  no  longer.  The  Court  of  Firbt 
Criminal  Jurisdiction  for  the  counties  of  Schuylkill, 
Lebanon  and  Dauphin  is  hereby  abolished  :  and  all 
causes  and  proceedings  pending  therein  in  the  coun- 
ty of  SchuylkUl  shall  be  tried  and  disposed  of  in  the 
Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Quarter  Besalons 
of  the  Peace  of  eidd  county. 

8x0. 12.  The  regtstere'  courts  now  In  existence 
shnll  be  abolished  on  the  first  day  of  Janaary  next 
sacceeding  the  adoption  of  Uiis  constitution. 

S>o.  18.  The  General  Assembly  »hall,  at  the  next 
■easlon  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  desig- 
nate the  several  Judicial  districts  as  required  by  this 
constitution.  Thejndgee  in  commission  when  such 
designation  shall  be  made  shall  continue  during 
their  unexpired  terms  Judges  of  the  new  districts  in 
which  they  reside.  But  when  there  shall  be  two 
Judges  residing  in  the  same  dl8tclct,the  jnesldent 
Judge  shall  elect  to  which  district  he  iihall  be  assign- 
ed ;  and  the  additional  law  Judge  shall  be  astdgned 
to  the  other  district. 

8x0. 14.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  at  the  next 
succeeding  session  after  eauh  decennial  census,  and 
not  oftener,  designate  the  scTerid  Judicial  districts  as 
required  by  this  constituilon. 

bfio.  IS.  Judges  learned  in  the  law  of  any  court 
of  record  holding  commissions  in  force  at  the  adop- 
tion of  this  consiltutlon  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  until  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which 
they  were  commissioned,  and  until  their  successors 
shall  be  duly  qualified.  The  Governor  shall  com- 
mission the  president  Judge  of  the  Court  of  First 
Criminal  Jurisdiction  for  the  counties  of  Schuylkill, 
Lebanon  and  Dauphin  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Schuylkill,  county  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  his  office. 

Sxa  16.  After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  any 
presldent^udge  of  any  Co  art  of  Common  Pleas  in  com- 
mission at  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  the  Judge 
of  such  court  learned  in  the  law  and  oldest  In  com- 
mission shall  be  the  president  Judge  thereof,  and 
when  two  or  more  Judges  are  elected  at  the  same 
time  in  any  Judicial  district,  they  shall  decide  by  lot 
which  shall  be  president  Judge;  but  when  the  presi- 
dent judge  of  a  court  shall  be  re-elected  he  shall 
continue  to  be  president  Judge  of  that  court  Asso- 
ciate Judgee,  not  learned  in  the  law,  c  lected  alter  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  shail  be  commissioned 
to  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the 
first  day  of  January  next  after  their  election. 

Sbo.  17.  The  General  Assembly  at  the  first  session 
after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  shall  fix  and 
determine  the  compensation  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  the  Judges  of  the  several  Ju- 
dicukl  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  article  on  Legis- 
lation shall  not  be  deemed  inconsistent  herewith, 
l^othing  contained  in  ^Is  constitution  shall  be  held 
to  reduce  the  compensation  now  paid  to  any  law 
Judge  of  this  Commonwealth  now  in  commisBlon. 

S&c.  18.  The  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  president  Judges  of  the  District  Court 
and  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  said  counties  until 
their  offices  shall  severally  end,  and  of  such  other 
fudges  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  selected. 

For  the  purpose  of  first  organization  In  Philadel- 
phia the  Judgee  of  the  Court  number  one  shall  be 
Judges  Allison,  Pierce  and  Paxson ;  of  the  Court 
number  two.  Judges  Hare,  Mitchell  and  one  other 
J  udge  to  be  elected ;  of  the  Court  number  three, 
Judges  Ludlow.  Flnletter  and  Lynd,  ind  of  the 
Court  number  four.  Judges  Thayer,  Briggs  and  one 
other  Judge  to  be  elected. 

1  he  Judge  first  named  shall  be  the  president  judge 
of  said  courts  respectively,  and  thereafter  the  presi- 
dent Judge  shall  be  the  Judge  oldest  in  commission ; 
but  any  president  Judge  re-elected  In  the  same  court 
or  district  shall  continue  to  be  president  Judge  there- 
of 

The  additional  Judges  for  Courts  numbers  two  and 


four  shall  be  voted  for  and  eh  efed  at  the  first  gRinal 
election  after  the  adoptiMi  of  this  censtttudon  la  tte 
same  manner  as  the  two  additfonal  Jadges  ef  ihe 
Supreme  Covit,  and  tbey  shall  decide  by  lot  to  wh  Idi 
eunrt  they  shall  belong.  Their  term  of  office  shall 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  Janaary,  in  tbs 
year  one  thousand  eight  hondred  and  seventy-flTS. 

Sno.  ^9.  In  the  county  of  Alleghany,  for  the  por- 
pcee  of  first  organization  under  this  conatltiitien,  fts 
judgM  of  the  Court  of  Common  PlcM  at  the  tiswoT 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution  sha'l  be  the  jato 
^\H^^^"^  humber  one,  and  the  judgee  of  the  J>ii- 
trict  Court  at  the  same  date  shaU  be  the  fudges  ef  the 
Common  Fleas  number  two. 

The  president  Judges  of  the  Common  Plets  ssd 
District  Courts  shall  be  presides  J  4gef  of  ssii 
Courts  nninber  one  and  two  reapeeUvely  ontfl  thdr 
offices  shall  end,  and  thereafter  the  Ju<lge  oldest  la 
oonamission  ahall  be  president  Judge :  but  any  presU 
dent  Judge  re-«leoted  In  the  same  court  or  dWriei 
BhaU  continue  to  be  president  Judge  thereof. 

8>o.  20.  The  organization  of  ttie  CouHs  of  Cctt- 
mon  Fleas,  under  this  constltatlon,  for  the  eooaties 
of  Philadelphia  and  Alleghany,  shall  take  eflbcton 
nhe  fint  Mondav  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy- five,  and  existing  conrls  In 
said  counties  »hall continue  with  their  present  powers 
and  jurisdiction  until  that  date;  but  no  new  suits 
shall  be  institated  in  the  Courts  of  Nisi  Prios  after 
the  adoption  of  thfs  constitution. 

Sbc.  21.  The  cau^s  and  preceedlngs  pendtuz  la 
the  Court  of  Misi  Prius,  Court  of  Common  Ptoss. 
and  District  Court  in  Philadelphia  shall  be  tried  sod 
disposed  of  in  the  Coart  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
records  and  dockets  of  said  courts  shall  be  tzaas 
red  te  the  Prothonotary*s  office  of  said  county. 

Sxo.  22.  The  causes  and  proceedings  pendiscto 
the  Court  of  Common  Pless  in  the  ooun^  of  AUegne- 
ny  shall  be  tried  and  disposed  of  in  the  court  number 
ONB ;  and  the  causes  and  prooeedinfis  penotng  Id 
the  District  Court  shall  be  tried  and  disposed  of  in 
the  court  number  two. 

.Sbo.  23.  The  Prothonotszy  of  the  Court  of  Cmnmoa 
Pleas  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  first  appointed  by 
the  Jadgee  of  said  court  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  one  thousand  eighthnndred  and 
seventy-five ;  and  the  present  Proihonotary  of  the 
District  Court  in  said  coun^  shaU  be  the  Prorhaae- 
tary  of  the  said  Court  of  Common  Pleas  until  said 
dale,  when  h's  commlsfdon  (hall  expire,  and  the 
present  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  Philadelphia 
shall  be  the  clerk  of  such  court  until  the  expirauoa 
of  his  present  commlvBion  on  the  first  Monday  ef 
December  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five 

8x0.  24.  In  cities  containing  over  fifty  thonssnd 
inhabitants  (except  Philadelphia)  all  aJdemen  hi 
office  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitauoa 
s)^  all  conUuue  in  office  until  the  expiration  of  their 
commissions,  ai^  at  the  election  for  dty  sndwsid 
officers  in  the  year  one  thousand  e^ht  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  one  alderman  shall  bo  elected  in  eadi 
ward,  as  provided  In  this  constitution. 

sxo.  25.  In  Philadelphia  magistrates  in  lien  of  al- 
dermen, shall  be  chosen  as  required  in  this  constitB- 
tlon  at  the  election  in  said  city  for  city  and  ward 
officers  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy- five;  their  term  ot  office  shall  commCDce 
on  the  first  Monday  of  April  succeeding  their  elec- 
tion. 

The  terms  of  office  of  a'denren  in  said  tity,  hold- 
ing or  entitled  to  commissions  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution  shall  not  be  aflbeted 
thereby. 

Sbo.  26.  All  persons  in  office  in  this  Comnuia- 
wealth  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  oonstit^ 
tion,  and  at  the  first  election  under  it,  AaU  how 
their  respective  offl<»s  until  the  term  for  whldi  they 
have  been  elected  or  appointed  diall  expire,  and  antu 
their  successors  shall  be  duly  qualified,  unlcssother- 
wise  provided  in  this  constitution. 

8x0. 27.  The  seventh  article  of  this  constitutl<m« 
prescribing  an  oath  of  office,  shall  take  effect  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eigu 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  ,  . 

Sbo  28.  The  terms  of  office  of  county  ooirmUBlOB- 
ers  and  county  auditors  choeen  prior  to  the  V^^^ 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sevmty-five,  wnlok 
shall  not  have  expired  before  the  first  Monday  oc 
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Jannaxy,  In  tlie  year  one  fhooeand  eight  hundred 
and  se-ventyrix,  shall  expire  on  that  day. 

8sc.  29.  All  Slate,  county,  city,  ward,  borongb, 
apd  towuhip  offlcera  In  omee  at  the  |Uine  of  the 
adoption  of  this  eonatltutlon,  whoee  compenaatlon 
is  not  provided  A>r  by  sa 'arise  alone,  ihall  continue 
to  receive  the  oompenaation  allowed  them  by  law 
until  the  expiration  of  their  reapeotlTe  terms  of 
office* 

Svo.  80.  All  State  and  Judicial  offlcera  h«retofbre 
elected,  sworn,  affirmed,  or  in  office  when  thia  con- 
Btitatfon  ahall  take  eflbct,  »hall  severally,  within  one 
n&ontli  after  euch  adoption,  take  Uid  ftubscribe  an 
oath  (or  affirmation)  to  support  this  constitution. 

8bc.  81.  The  Oeneral  Assembly,  at  its  first  Mssion, 
or  as  seen  as  may  be  after  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
atltntSon,  shall  pass  such  laws  as  maybe  necessary  to 
carry  the  same  into  full  Ibrce  and  ei»ct. 

Sbo.  32.  The  ordinance  passed  by  this  convention. 
entitJi»d  **  An  ordinance  for  submitting  the  ame ndra 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania  to  a  vote  of  the  elect* 
ors  thereof,'*  thaU  be  held  to  be  valid  for  aU  the 
purposes  thereof! 

8sG.  S3.  The  words  '*  County    CommlSBioners 
wherever  used  in  this  constitution,  and  In  any  ordl 
nanoe  accompanying  the  same,  shall  be  held  to  In 
dude  the  Commi8» loners  for  the  city  of  Phlladet 
phla. 

Adopted  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  third  day  of  No- 
vember, In  the  y^ar  of  our  Loxd  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seven ty-tbree. 

Office  or 

SXCBXTAKT  OF  THl  COMJrOirWBALTH, 

UAKUSBUBa,  Kov.  13, 1873. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  copy  of  the 
new  Constitution,  proposed  to  the  people  of  tne  Oom- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  for  their  approval  or 
rtjection,  as  the  same  appeals  of  record  in  this  office. 

M  S.QCTAT, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


AN  ORDINANCE. 

FOa  STTBUITTnro  THB  AMBTTDBD  OOlYSTITTrTIOir  OF 
PBinraTLTANIA.  T3  ▲  VOTB  OP  TBB  QUALIFIED 
■LEOTOB8  THKBBOF,  AB  PASSED  SBOOKD  BEADIHO. 

Jfe  it  crdtx^ud  &y  the  CoMtUuliendl  Conventiom  qf  tte 
OommonweaUk  <f  Petrntylvania,  at/oltowt : 

1.  That  the  amended  Constitution  prepared  by 
this  Convention,  be  submitted  to  the  quallned  elec- 
tors of  the  Commonwealth  for  their  adoption  or  re- 
fection, at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  third  Tues- 
day of  December  next;  except  as  hereinafter  or- 
dered and  directed,  the  said  election  shall  be  held 
and  conducted  by  the  regular  election  officers  In  the 
several  election  districts  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, under  all  the  regulations  and  provisions  of 
existing  laws  relating  to  general  elections ;  and  the 
sheriflb  of  the  se^  eral  counties  shall  give  at  least 
twenty  days^  notice  of  said  election  by  proclama- 
tion. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall,  at 
least  twenty  days  before  the  said  election,  furnish  to 
the  rommissioneis  of  each  county,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  properly  prepared  circulars  of  instructions- 
The  Commissioners  of  the  several  counties  shall 
cause  to  be  printed  at  least  three  times  as  many  bal- 
lots of  affirmative  votes  as  there  are  voters  in  each 
county — and  the  same  number  of  negative  votes  ; 
and  the  said  Commissioners  shall,  at  least  five  days 
before  said  election,  cause  to  be  fairly  distributed  to 
the  several  election  dlstriits  in  their  respective 
counties,  the  said  ballots,  talW -lists,  returns,  circu- 
lars of  instructions,  andhuch  other  books  and  papers 
as  may  be  necei^sary.  The  ballots  shall  be  printed 
or  written  in  the  followiog  fo^m:  On  the  outside 
the  words  <'New  Constitution;"  in  the  in- 
fide  for  all  persons  giving  affirmative  votes  the 
words  *  For  the  New  GonBtitution,''  and  for  all  per- 
sons giving  negative  votes  \h«  words,  '*  Against  the 
New  0»nstitutk>n.'* 


8.  If  It  fthall  appear  that  a  msjority  of  the  votes- 
polled  are  for  the  new  Constitution,  then  It  rhail  be 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  tne 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousana  eight  hunored  and 
seventy^four ;  but  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority 
of  the  votes  polled  were  against  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, then  it  shall  be  r^ectcd  and  be  null  and  void. 

4.  Five  OommlsBlonerB  of  Election,  vis :  Edain 
U.  Fitler,  Edward  Browning.  John  P  Verree,  Henry 
8.  Hagert»  and  tlohn  O.  James,  are  hereby  ap* 
pointed  by  this  Convention,  who  shall  have  direction 
of  the  election  upon  this  amended  Constitution  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  said  Commissioners 
shall  be  duly  sworn  or  affirmed  to  perform  their  du- 
ties with  impartiality  and  fidelity.  They  shall  also 
have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Commiraioners,  or  a  ma- 
lority  of  them,  and  they  shall  have  authority,  to 
make  a  reg  stration  of  voters  for  the  several  e  ec- 
tlon  divisions  of  said  dtr,  and  to  furnish  the  lists  f  o 
made  ts  the  i  lection  oincers  of  each  precinct  or  di- 
vision ;  to  distribute  the  tickets  for  said  olty  pro- 
vided tor  by  this  ordinance  to  be  used  at  the  elec- 
tion ;  to  appoint  a  ludge  and  two  inspectors  for  each 
election  division,  by  whom  the  election  therein  shall 
be  held  and  conducted,  and  to  g^e  all  necessary 
Instructions  to  the  election  offic^'rs  regarding  their 
duties  in  holding  the  election  and  in  making  returns 
thereof.  No  person  shall  serve  as  an  election  officer 
who  would  be  ditqualifled  under  Section  16,  Article 
8.  of  the  new  Constitution.  The  general  return  of 
the  election  in  tlie  said  city  shall  be  opened,  com- 
puted and  certlfl<  d  belbre  the  said  Commissioners, 
and  with  their  approval — ^whlch  approval  shall  be 
endoned  upon  the  return.  They  shul  make  report, 
directed  to  the  President  of  this  Convention,  ef 
their  official  action  undAr  this  ordinance  and  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  the  said  eleotlon  within  the 
saidcity. 

The  Judges  and  Inspectors  albresaid  shall  con- 
duct the  election  in  all  respects  conformably  to  the 
general  eleotlon  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
with  like  powers  anl  duties  to  those  of  ordinary 
election  oinoers.  Bach  Inspector  shall  appoint  one 
clerk  to  assist  the  Board  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties,  and  all  the  election  officers  shall  be  duly 
sworn  or  affirmed  according  to  law,  and  shall  possess 
all  the  qualifications  required  by  law  of  election 
officers  in  this  Commonwealth.  At  said  election  any 
dulv  qualified  elector  who  shall  be  unregistered, 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  upon  making  proof  of  his 
right  to  the  election  officerF,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral election  laws  of  this  Ck>mmonwMlth.  Return 
Inspectors  and  their  clerks  and  an  hourly  count  of 
the  votes  shall  be  dispensed  with,  but  ovexseers  of 
election  may  be  selected  for  any  precinct  by  said 
Election  Commiisioners,  whose  duties  and  powers 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  overseers  of  election  in 
said  city  under  existing  election  laws  applicable 
thereto.  Returns  of  the  election  shall  be  made  In 
said  city  as  Id  the  esse  of  an  election  for  Qovemor, 
but  a  triplicate  general  return  for  said  dty  shall  be 
nuule  ont  and  rorwsrded  to  the  Prtsldent  of  this 
Convention  at  Harrisburg,as  Is  hereinafter  provided 
In  case  of  county  return*. 

6.  In  each  of  the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth , 
(except  PhlladAlphia,)  the  returns  of  tlie  election 
sliall  oe  made  as  in  the  case  of  an  election  for  Gov- 
ernor, but  the  return  Judges  in  each  county  shall 
make  out  a  triplicate  county  return  and  transmit 
the  same,  within  five  days  after  the  election,  di- 
rected to  the  President  of  this  Convention,  at  Har- 
risburg. 

Done  in  Conveation  this  Third  day  of  November, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy  three. 

JNO.  H.  WALKER,  PreMenL 
D.  L.  IMBRIE,  CUrh, 
A  true  copy  ef  ordinance  of  submission. 

M.  8.   QUAY, 

Secretary  qf  the  Cimmonvfealth*  • 


S^^  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall,  at  least  twenty  days 
before  the  said  election,  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  of  each  county,  a 
sufficient  number  of  properly  prepared  circulars  of  instructions.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  several  counties  shall  cause  to  be  printed  at  least 
three  times  as  many  ballots  of  affirmative  votes  as  there  are  voters  in  each 
county — and^the  same  number  of  negative  votes;  and  the  said  Commis- 
sioners shall,  at  least  five  days  before  said  election,  cause  to  be  fairly 
distributed  tothe^scveral  election  districts  in  their  respective  counties,  the 
said  ballots,  tally-lists,  returns,  circulars  of  instructions,  and  such  other 
books  and  papers  as  may  be  necessary.  The  ballots  shall  be  printed  or 
written  in  the  following  form :  On  the  outside  the  words  **  New  Constitu- 
tion ; "  in  the^inside  for  all  persons  giving  affirmative  votes  the  words 
"  For  the  New  Constitution,"  and  for  all  persons  giving  negative  votes  the 
words,  "Against  the  New  Constitution/'  -@j[ 


dUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


^ 


IMCOMPETENT    POSTMASTERS. 

The  post-master  or  hU  clerk  should  look  after  his  busiiuss. 
This  they  sometimes  tail  to  do,  either  from  negligence  or  incom- 
petency, and  lo&s  results.  Weaiail  7%«  yowm/ci  to  sub»cribcrs 
m  PACKAGRS,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  thev  are  less  likely  to 
be  broken  in  the  mails  than  if  sent  out  singly.  No  address  is 
ever  put  upon  the  wrapper,  but  always  stamped  upon  the  book 
itself.  The  u<e  of  the  wrapper  is  only  to  carry  the  package 
securely  to  the  office  of  delivery  Here  the  package  is  to  be 
opened  by  the  Post  Master  or  other  responsible  party,  and  e<'\ch 
copv  delivered  as  addressed.  He  is  equally  at  liberty  to  open 
packages  which  he  knows  contain  but  oi>e  copy,  since  the  ad- 
dress is  on  the  book  itself  and  the  wrapper  is  used  only  that  it 
may  be  carried  securely  and  delivered  in  good  condition  into  his 
hands.  Moral  for  Post  Masters— ij>/r»  all Packagfs  that  -like 
the  Pennsyhtania  School  youmal^o  not  have  the  address 
upon  the  wrapper. 

dk;cukyk  bei^t^  foundry. 

EttuUfhcd  iu  1KI7. 
f>ii|icrior  Kviu  or  Copper  and  Tin, 
iiiouuuiil « itii  the  ix-biKoiary  Hang- 
lugs,  for  ('hurcheit,  >'«A«i«»/*.  Fnrtu*, 
F'UUiriet,  i'lmrt  Houitr-*.  Fire  Aluruntf 
Toirer  rio'ki,  Chiife*.  c^c.  Fully 
Warranted. 

lllukiraietl  riits1«t|;tic  neot  Free. 

VANIItJXKN  ATIFT, 

10*2 simI  ICM  KaitKccoud!<t..CiiicIuuaU. 


H.  1«.  Knlgrllt*  Co.  Supt.  beaver  county,  writes, 
Jan.  i4tti :  *'  Enclosed  find  thirty-tour  names  of  subscribers  for 
The  ytfumal.  Its  power  as  an  educational  magazine  is  felt 
more  widely  every  year.  Our  ih'e  teachers  cannot  do  without 
it.  1  hope  the  Department  will  be  instructed  to  placqacopy  in 
the  hands  of  every  school  director,  as  the  Secretary  is  nut  all 
ways  the  most  earnest  school  worker  in  the  Board.  Comparu- 
ttvely  few  of  the  other  members  of  the  Board  now  see  'I'he 
youmai  1  believe  this  would  exert  a  powerful  influence  in 
raising  the  standard  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 
*  *  *  Our  county  institute  was  a  complete  success;  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  members  present.  The  deepest  interest 
manifested  throughout  the  entire  week.  Our  teachers  are  loud 
in  their  expressions  of  praisr.  Prof  Allen  knows  how  to  instruct 
an  institute.  Our  music  was  charming,  thanks  to  the  Music- 
Page  Supplement  and  Profs  Crichlow  and  Phillis,  who  conduct- 
ed the  muHical  exercises  '' 

The  Afeihodist  Recarde'r  says  of  The  Joum  tl:  **  We  greet 
this  old-time  educational  friend  in  its  ncwr  dress  and  well-matured 
individualness,  a^  a  chief  influence  among  iheculturing  powers 
of  the  state.  Among  the  educational  monthlies,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  approved  and  interesting  Every  teacher  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ought  to  file  it  among  his  helps  and  its  agency  for  good 
among  families  would  amply  compensate  for  its  cost.*' 

W  vy  nesbarir  College.— The  attention  of  our  readers 
IS  c.illeu  to  the  advertisement o  this  thriving  institution  located 
at  Wayncsburg,  Greene  county.  Its  President,  Kcv.  A.  R. 
Miller  is  a  staunch  friend  of  the  common  schools,  and  an  able 
and  earnest  laborer  in  the  educational  field. 

lir.lileo.  IJlllbenlieii^  of  Myerstown,  Lebanon  county 
renews  subscription,  with  the  remark:  ''I  have  taken  J'he 
yournul  for  a  number  of  years,  and  1  cannot  do  without  it.'* 

What*8  the  Use  of  Talking  ? 
Tune:  '•  Greenbacks:^ 

Oh,  '*  What's  the  use  of  talking," 

And  -'  rising  to  explain," 
The  childish  efforts  balking 

With  *  Spencer"  on  the  brain. 
When  the  Ell.sworth  Tkacing  Method 

Will  make  your  labors  light. 
And  every  stupid  urchi  n 

By  it  can  learn  to  write  ? 

Oh  "  What's  the  use  of  talking  " 

To  tyros  ••  cut  and  try^' 
Monotonously  ** stroking*' 
'  •*  Keep  copy  in  your  eye," 
When  by  Ellsworth's  Tracing  Mbthod 

The  hand  is  guided  right. 
And  the  "  Pay  son  Drudging  System  " 

Is  beaten  out  of  sight  ? 

Oh  '  What's  the  use  of  talking  '* 

Of  bugbears  in  the  way. 
Or  *  System  introducing'" 

In  this  pr<^ress»ve  day? 
The  Ellawurth  Tracing  Method 

Is  published  in  New  York, 
Send  on  your  Postal  OrtUrs 

And  you  will  get  the  work. 

H.  W.  ELL.SWOOTH  ft  Co., 

756  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HIT  TJ  Only  75  cts.  for  a  box  of  Huntei^' 
.  IT  «  IT .  Helps  \o  History,  or  Historic  Cards 
on  the  History  of  ihe  United  States.  Twenty  Games  ' 
sui  laMe  for  the  school-room  or  fireside,  sent  by  mail  , 
for  75  CIS.  Address,  D.  Ecki.ky  Hunter,  Princeton, 
Indiana.  IIF"See  advertisement  in  December  num- 
ber of  this  journal. 

The  I«»licaster  Mottoeil.— Mr.  D.  S.  Stauffer,  of  Lan- 
castercounty.  orders  iwosets,  Oct.  toih,  ;ind  adds  :  '  1  find  these 
Mottoev  the  best  extant."  Miss  Phebe  W.  W.akley,  of  Cum- 
berland co.^  says  :  **  I'hey  should  be  in  every  school  room  in  the 
land.'*  Miss  R.J.  MclCeever,  of  Allegheny  co.,  writes:  "I 
have  had  one  set  of  these  Mottoes,  but  as  they  are  somewhat 
soiled,  send  for  another."  Another  writes :  **  i  wish  to  decorate 
my  school-n>om  with  something  that  shall  be  pleasing  to  the 
scholars,  and  think  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  these 
Mottoes.'' 

Snpplemeiit  In  Armstrongr.— Mr.  A  D.  Glenn, 
County  Miperintendent,  in  ordering  a  list  of  subscribers,  says  ; 
"  Your  Music-Page  Supplement  was  still  more  popular  this  year 
than  last.  Our  institute  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  ever 
held  in  the  county.  Our  instructors,  Hon.  B  G.  Northrop. 
Prof.  Wm.  B.  Hall,  and  Miss  Emma  Gairficld  Martin  were 
highly  appreciated.  No  doubt  Prof..Hall*s  admirable  mannez 
of  conducting  the  musical  exercises  of  an  institute  added  much 
to  the  popularity  of  the  Suoplement," 

David  Elwood  Martin,  a  student  of  Franklin  anj 
Marshall  College,  at  Lanca.ster,  Pa.,  left  that  in<«titution  Octo- 
ber 2^,  1873,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  from.  His  parents, 
thinking  it  probable  that  he  is  teaching  school,  any  information 
of  his  whereabouts  from  any  of  the  County  Superintendents  or 
teachers  throughout  the  State  would  be  most  thankfully  received 
by  his  father.  Address,  Jacob  Maktin,  Martinsburg,  Blair 
Co..  Pa. 

Fnll  Sets  of  tlie  Journai.— A  limited  number  of 
FULL  SETS  Gin  be  supplied,  bound  or  unbound,  to  parties  desir- 
ing them.  I'hey  contain  the  entire  history  of  the  Common 
School  movement  in  this  state.  Odd  volumes,  or  odd  numbers 
needed  to  complete  sets,  cannot  be  supplied,  as  only  lull  sets 
have  been  reserved.  Sets  unbound,  21  volumes,  $>a.  Bound  in 
Half  Turkey.  ^35. 

Fnll  Sets.  We  can  .<;upply  full  sets  of  Tht  youmal  com- 
prising twenty-one  volumes,  to  parties  desiring  them.  They 
comprise  the  entirecominun  school  history  of  the  Stale,  and  are 
an  acquisition  especi.iliy  valuable  in  the  public  office  of  the 
County  Superintenrlent. 

Co.  Supt.  Wm.  NoetllnflT,  of  Snyder  county,  writes, 
**  The  muhic  troin  the  Siipplemeiu  added  much  to  the  interest  ot 
our  county  institute.  *  Fair  as  the  Morning,*  *  Swinging  'ncath 
the  Old  Apple  Iree,'  ■  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,'  *  Si-  ' 
lently  Falling  Snow  '  Little  Birdie  in  the  Tree,'  and  '  Safe  within 
the  Vail '  will  in  a  few  days  be  heard  a  1  over  the  county." 

Miss  Jane  A.  Kerr,  a  leading  teacher  of  Lewistown. 
MilHin  CO.,  orders  a  list  of  34  subscribers,  and  adds :  "  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  I  have  not  a  longer  list  to  send  you.  If  our 
teachers  knew  the  great  benefit  derived  from  reading  it  they 
would  not  be  without  The  youmal."^ 

Mr«   D.  E.  Roblson,    Supt.   of  Huntingdon,  writes: 
'*  Tne  yournai  is  in  e*fery  respect  worthy  ot  the  high  coininen  -  ' 
dation  it  is  receiving  from  all   parts  of  the  State  and  from  other 
States.     It  must  certainly  be  exertini;  a  very  beneficial  educa-. 
tional  influence.     Every  teacher,  school  director  and  friend  of 
education  in  the  Comm  mwealth  should  subscribe  for  and  rend  it.   . 

<>«TooPoor."— .VIr.  Daniel  Lefflor,  of  Millersburff,  D  .u- 
phin  county,  writes:  '  Enclosed  find  ^12.50,  for  the  following 
club  of  ten  names.  The  yournai  I  think,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher.  Some  say  they  are  too  poor  to  sub-, 
scribe  for  it.  /should be  '  too  poor '  [in  another  sense]  without 
it." 

l.iOOk  at  the  Fli^nres  on  the  mailing  slips  bearinfi^ 
your  name.  The  date  there  shows  the  expiration  of  your  sub- 
scription. If  vou  wish  T!ie  yourna^  to  be  continued  please  re> 
new  suliscription  without  delay,  giving  your  county  as  well  as 
your  Drt«»t-ofn':e. 

"Tbe  First  Year."— Mr.  F.  P.  Kimble,  renewing  sub; 
scripiion  for  \6-j^^  write»  :  **  This  is  the  first  year  that  1  have 
taken  The  yournat^  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  the  last. 
Everv  live  teacher  shtuld  take  it.'' 

**Ten  Times.**— .\  working  Superintendent  writes  u* 
lecentiy  ;  '*  The  yournai  is  worth  to  every  live  and  progressive 
tearh^rat  le:ist  ten  times  the  subscription  price." 

Miss  l^anretta  A.  Klng^i  ot  Wakefield,  Lancaster  Co., 
writes:  *'My  subscriiiiion  expires  this  month;  enclosed  find 
$1.50  for  renewal.   I  can't  think  of  being  without  Tht  yournai  "  ^ 


?- 


'Teachers  desiring,  for  use  of  pupils  copies  of 

Music-Pdge  Supplement,  with  songs  therein,  miy  or- 
der same  at  following  rates  :  i  copy,  10  cts. ;  3  copies 
25  cts.;  8  copies,  50  cts.;  20  copies,  $1.00.  AcKlress, 
J.  P.  McCaskcy,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


^ 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

i\n  IuI  [1-hc  London  Ifno 


GET  THE  BEST. 

fflBler's  UiWEfi  Dcftiary 

1.000  Wordt  and  Meaningt  n«[  In  ofAn-  DiaManar 
3.000  Engmvingsi  1S40  Paga  Quiriu.    P.ice  •». 

A  Kational  StaBdard. 


^WnrMly  r«i«oinni«B<lMl  by  BARCVeFTi 
PBEStI  •TT,  nilTI.RY.  «KO.  P.  M%ltaH 
HALl.ECK,  WHITTIEB,  WILUM,  IIAXB 
KI.IHV  BirRRiTT,  DAlflKl.  WEB»TEB,  BV- 
Ft'H  <'H«ATE,  B.  CWLKRHMir,  HHABT, 
Hi  back  MAITN,  PrMld«til«  WOOIAEVi 
WATTAIfn,  HUPKINH.  NMTT.  WAUCEB; 
ANDCBSWX,  and  tb«  ■>«■(  Ain«r  Iron  »b(1Kb 
Brboliira. 
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■'  An  10  Ihe  SpeUiBf-biok  ihe  ulodihinE  ittueneDt  i*  nidi 

.  ,.  ..  j^I^IlI  fcHn  «d™Ke"or5o?n«.. 
»  >  Dhilc4a«ri«.  Webnur-i '  Ameriun  OkliiHurr  at  ibe  En(- 
hth  l.ingui«c'  w"  puWWMid  in  i3<»,  and  of  counc  apiiunil 

il  in  (he  higheii  plica  iw  a  pnellcal  Dictlonry. 

"  The  Acceptance  nTun  Ancilaii  didionacy  InEn^andhull- 
leLFh^id  inn«H«<i«ilnl»apIn(iit>Ihecjaniuni<*oriiwech,to 

ii« natioiH aluBE. bat  lu  minkinl  Tncraullof  IbblBiilHen 
thai  ihc  eonunun  diaiomry  mun  iu<I  both  iidBior  the  Albmlk. 
'■  E'sry  dJctl  Hury  c  «n|Hkr,  by  (h:  a  :n  r^i  otU-  ■elecrian 
and  treiiwnt  of  oords  <»  >Me  la  uali  name  and  d<(nde 
oihiH,  thin  (aintug  ■  practiGil  tndiiencc  over  the  Utinun  he 
deili  «rth.  Tully  eonwiuiu  of  ihi*  Influence.  Webiicr  utcd  it 
wflhlnleMlnhndicliinianr  Thin  it  w^i  hi*  dectilon  is  a  zeai- 
oinmiriM  ihil  bmuEht  Inthaievlved  older  upelllng  of  traveler, 
nod  Hilstilulad  Iha  Latin  Jinrr 


lie.,  while.  Ibr  Ihe  ti 


the  Engli^Ai  fy 
.y.theokj 

.he"gJl.d „. „.     ., 

Uicnooary.  both  in  Myl:  and  muter,  made  II  ai  diwncl 
•uited  u  tuhnian'i  wa>  duilnclly  nn.ulied  to  be  expanded  ai 
;  recited  by  oiher  hinds  Pr.>re4i>r  Gjodrich'i  edillon  of  i> 
if  no^  niith  more  than  enJ.uted  and  amended,  bul  other  r 


,  ,- mMe  the  re.. 

I  a^ncean  American  framan  Eigliih  book. 


i-enpre- 


«- 


f  a<  It  «an>l- 

TICAL   EhCI. 


Dr   I   E,  Wor« 
c  ahrldemtni.  o( 


iciian 


>  in  h»  Di 


idb(!i;> 


1  work,  which  . , ._ 

irki  »  entirely  i>dep»deni  ol  Web>ter-> 
nee  ofiilmilaHlv  of  method,  an-'  frt<iuci 
:e  of  the  definition*  and  authoriiin  ch 
rhal  he  DtideTiated  hift  debt  10  hit  pred 
del.  A  critic  happeaiiK  10  open  the  volur 
inrthihc  ofitaBDtnoriihlp,  vnuldbeapi  to  ' 
him  oie  of  ihe'.eri»  ornvi-ied  and  e 


lybeiufficleni 


atilfron 

o  deKne  it  a  vn 


A  necessity  for  every  inlellieent  rnmilv,  Mudei 
teacher  and  professional  mm     What  Library  is  coi 
plele  wilhoul  the  best  English  Diclionary? 
ALSO, 

Wobste''a  National  Piotorial  Diotiana*^ 

lMOP<g|'iOiitkTi    811  ^o"**' an.   FlmtS- 
1-he  work  i>  real'v  a  Bern  of  Diciinnary.  jiiit  Ihe  thins  I 

^       ' -Mir. 


School  Dictionaries,  Illustrated 
Fditiotis. 


and  many  valuable 


Maale-P*!^    8Bp|>len>ent -N*     9.— ''We 

we  find  it^mt  the  thinn  we  need" — ^'  My  pupils  are  as  11 

childr«ii,  and  the  SuppleeKnt  haa  It"—'*  The  Supplement 
ireal  n>n>rlt«  with  u><>-"  Wc  uie  It  in  nor  Hhoul,  but » 
....     ......     .......  drtljh^^rith  ibesa 


I  of  the  K 


lercnied  In  Ihe  m 


^^My  pupil*  want  a  fiill  supply.    It  is  /k 
ln»tliuia''^^Their  give  entire  saliiRictian:  inu.m  incyi^i^ 

4uEtc  n  aemation  in  the  neighborhood"— '"  They  art  in  ev 
mpect  all  Ihu  we  desfn  [or  our  local  institute.  The  ceai 
also  emlrely  Mtiafimnry" — "  I  have  been  singing  these  ■■ 
{learned  at  insiitube|  to  my  puplbi.     They  are  to  pleased  i. 


thecl< 


__,._    .  ...dSupplemenahaKCOp  ■ 

■0  hand,  and  Ihe  children  are  much  pleaied  with  both,  bM  • 
mux  have  more  opi-.i  sTSuptilemeat.  even  so-Y  of  the  mnW 
wuni  them"—"  The  ma,ic  \*  most  Eaeellem  in  them.  Viiniii 
greatly  enjoy  our  linging.  We  need  the  Supplement  "-"llirv^ 
i!iiili  we  find  wiih  ihrm  l>  that  Ihere  were  not  enonih  to  <upl>lT 
all  who  wanted  ihem'^— '*  'l~his  cheering  nu*ic  haK  Infu^  ik« 
life  inlD  Dur  schools" — '*l  purpoae  using  them  in  my  schotJ.Bi 
I  like  the  niislc  better  than  most  of  that  publuhed  biribT- 
ichaoli.  1  also  teach  two  or  three  alnKlng-schoiJ).  and  IK 
changeinstyle  ofmiiticwill  haveagood  efffct.    IwitlnwlM- 

dun'tcare  to  >Id?  iheir  old  one>"~ 'The«  songs  have  inlini^  1 
influence,  and  the  Siip^emeni  11  deiervedly  popiJar"-"  Sod  | 
Of:  JO  copies"*-" Send  ao  copies  Suppleme      "" 
copies  Supplement  Nt    -      "*^'-  ' ■■'■ 


^"Sy'^Cfoidi.-'spi'j 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT, 


'^p 


IfAke  a  SellOOl  Joarnal.— Every  teacher  should  sub- 
Ibc  (or  and  careful! v  read  some  good  school  journal.  No  live 
'tcr  can  afford  to  do  without  one  and  a  dead  teacher  should 
oae  to  bring  himself  to  life.  You  need  it  for  the  new  ideas 
intains,  and  for  the  remembrance  it  awakens  of  old  ones. 
'ou  are  so  thoroughly  educated  that  you  di>  not  find  much  that 
rw  in  it,  you  need  it  to  stimulate  you  and  keep  bumine  the 
of  interest  within  you.  The  teacher's  work  is  isolated  ;  it 
the  stimulus  that  comes  from  the  stir  which  is  found  in 
IV  of  the  other  professions ;  in  its  olace  we  need  the  regular 
It  of  ths  educatinnnl  perioHical.  Every  tenrher  in  Ftnnsyl- 
m£a  sAau/d  take  Tl^e  School  JTonmal,  and  study  it. 
U  not  only  a  disadvantage,  but  a  discredit  to  be  without  it. 
om  it  you  may  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  state :  who  are  the 
iding  educators  of  to  day ;  who  are  rising  up  to  take  their 
kces  when  they  are  gone.  From  the  perusal  of  its  pages, 
will  catch  the  spirit  of  progrcvi  which  it  represents,  and 
A  yourselves  co- laborers  with  the  energetic  men  and  women 
i;„.  'ho  working  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  cause  of  public 
J^*^^iruction     Normal  Monthly, 

^^y*  Hnnlc  Pagre  Eaell  Month.— 7%«  Pennsylvania 
He  on^^^*"'  Tt^tfittt  is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  that  con- 
^j^^i^T^ins  each  month  a  song  for  the  school.troom.  This  popular 
-.ture  will  be  continued  through  the  Twenty-second  Volume. 


Sonth  of  H»«Oll  and  Dixon.— Mr.  Howard Meeks 
Examiner,  Fairlce,  iMd.,  writes;  **1  propose,  however,  to 
make  the  eff>ri  to  in  luce  thj  School  Board  of  the  county  to 
putonecopyofyouriourn.il  into  the  h;\nds  of  every  teacher, 
of  a  public  school  in  the  county:  which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  m  stale  publication  of  th;  kind,  and  from  the  positive 
advantage  which  should  result.  I  think  ought  to  be  done.  You 
may  expect  to  hear  from  me  again  pretty  soon.'* 

Our  Old  Friend,  Mr.  E.  J.Young  former  Superintend- 
ent  of  Lehigh  county,  ordering  renewal  of  subscription,  say.*: 
**  A  thousand  thanks  for  so  good  a  periodical  as  you  furnish  us 
teachers  from  month  to  month.  You  are  doing  a  good  work. 
Keep  right  on !'' 

*"'  Ad  Tillable  and  Moceiiiiary.*'— Mr.  Richard  Chad- 
wick,  of  Emporium,  Cameron  co.,  in  continuing  subscription, 
says  :  "  [  think  it  desirable  and  necessary  for  one  who  tcachea 
as  freauently  as  I  do,  to  subscribe  for  some  good  educational 
periodical.  Although  I  have  had  experience  as  a  tejicher.  ex- 
tending through  many  ye»rs,  yet  I  desire  to  keep  pace  with  all 
the  real  improvements  of  the  time.^' 

Mr.  Wm.  PeflTcr,  removing  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ken- 
tucky, writes  :  "  1  cannot  do  without  7%^  Journal^  and  want  it 
to  follow  me  " 


I 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series: 

THE  BEST;  THE  MOST  POPULAR;  THE  CHEAPEST. 

gErSSffiSfe}  WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  PUBLlSHBES,{1irv?Vo1Sg- 


;  H 

ATdl 


READINQ  AND  SPELLING  :  McGuffey's  New 
Eclectic  Readers,  Speller,  and  Charts ;  DcWolfs 
Instructive  Speller;  Henkle's  Test  Speller; 
Leigh's  Phonetic  Readers ;  The  Phonic  Read- 
er ;  The  Little  Teacher. 

ARITHMETIC:  Ray's  Scries;  White's  Graded 
School  Series. 

ALGEBRA:  Ray's  Algebras;  Schuyler's  Com- 
plete Algebra. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS:  Ra>;rs  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Analytic  Geometry.  Astronomy,  Surveying  and 
Navigation;  Evans  s  School  Geometry. 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION  -,  Harvey's 
Grammars:  Pinneo's  Series;  Pianeo s  Guide  to 
Composition. 

GEOGRAPHIES  :  Eclectic  Series. 

HISTORY  and  CONSTITUTION:  Venable's 
United  States;  Thaiheimer's  Ancient;  An- 
drews' Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC:  Young  Singers;  Phillips^s 
l>ay-Scbool  Singer. 


PENMANSHIP:  Eclectic  Copy-Books,  Hand- 
Book,  Primary-Book,  Exercise-Book  and  Writ* 
ing-Cards. 

ELOCUTION:  McGuflfey's  Speakers,  Rhetor- 
ical Guide.  High  School  Reader;  Kidd's  Elo- 
cution, Rhetorical  Reader;  Cole's  Institute 
Reader;  Hemans'  Reader;  Venable's  School 
Stage. 

SCIENCE:  Norton's  Philosophy;  Schuyler's 
Logic;  Brown's  Physiology. 

ECLECTIC  CLASSICAL  SERIES:  Bartholo. 
mew's  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Gradual. 

SCHOOL  RECORDS:  White's  Registers  and 
Records. 

TEACHERS'  MANUALS:  The  Examiner; 
Williams's  Parser's  Manual;  Smart's  Free 
Gymn.istics ;  Object  Lessons ;  Gow's  Morals 
and  Planners ;  Huilman's  Kindergarten  Cul- 
ture. 

ECLECTIC  PENS:  No.  too.  School  Pen;  No. 


aoo.  Commercial  Pen;  No. 
^1.25  per  gross. 


300,  Ladies'  Pen 


For  complete  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-List.  address  the  Publishers. 


I 


I 


m 


^^  Ja«t  What  I  Want."— A  teacher  writes  :  "The  Lan- 
caster M.jttoo  are  iust  what  I  want  "  Another:  *^  Enclosed 
undiKi.i  for  the  Lancaster  Mottoes.  They  are  not  only  an 
'ornament  upon  the  walls  but  they  may  often  lead  the  pupil  to 
form  g  )^d  res  )1at{on4  '  Another:  ^  Tney  make  the  school-room 
more  attractive,  and  this  has  its  influence  upon  the  manners  and 
bearing  >'ih:  dujIIs  "  Another;  "  Bein^;  out  on  the  prairie 
fin  Illinois  I  T  want  something  to  mike  my  school-room  look 
like  home,  in  Pennsylvania."  Another:  "  I  hav  :  just  examined 
the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  ordered  by  afello«r  teacher.  Plea.se  send 
meset  by  return  mail."  Another:  "  I  have  heard  so  much  of 
these  r  i.ttoes  that  I  must  have  a  set.  Besidrt.  I  expect  a  vi-<t 
from  M- .  up ;rinten1ent  nsxt  week,  and — sin i  them  at  once  1" 
Another'  Ka/i  hsirl  thsse  mottoes  v;ry  highly  spoken  of, 
and  onduie  t )  try  them."  An  )ther:  *'My  pupils  are  anxious 
to  have  them — wir  walls  are  so  bare  and  desilate-lookinv:!" 
Another:  **  I  recently  ordered  one  set — plea.se  send  a  second." 
Another:  *'  NV  :  nsed  them  very  badly  an  1  ctnnit  affjrd  to  be 
without  them."  Anorher :  **  I  can't  sp^nd  much  m:>ney ,  but  I 
Want  thssc  Mottoc"*  for  my  school-room.** 


Beturn  Them  to  the  Paat-ofliee.— in  mailing 
7^e  Jonrnal  but  one  pack  (iitiicss  the  number  is  large)  is  made 
UD — as  is  done  in  mailing  similar  periodicals — for  each  post- 
office  on  our  list.  This,  when  it  contains  more  than  one  copy, 
should  always  be  opened  by  the  postmaster,  so  that  each  copy 
may  be  at  once  delivered  to  the  subscriber  whose  name  ap- 
pears upon  it.  Sometimes  the  postmaster  delivers  the  package 
to  the  person  wh^tse  nam ;  ik  l.xst  on  the  list  and  along  with  the 
address,  in  which  case  the  pirty  receiving  one  or  more  copies 
n">t  belonging  to  him  should  return  them  at  once  to  the  post- 
offi  :e. 

To  Snbfserlb em. —Please  state/ when  order  for  sub- 
scripiio  1  is  sent,  w^;:ther  it  is  a  n^w  subscription  or  the  renewal 
o^a  f)rm:rsub  cription  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  proper 
entry  ofnimeit  in  our  mailing  list. 

Special.  -We  will  send  Tlu  Journal  for  one  year  /ree  to 
anv  tsicher  wh)  sh\ll  obtain  an  1  forward  the  subscription  of 
th ;  B  jar  i  of  Directors  of  his  district  (if  new  names)  witn  5^-35i 
club  rate  of  subscription  for  same. 
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OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

I  Silicate  Book  Slater 

YiiV.  tAMKlOXH,   AND  COLLKOEa. 

ight.  Portable.  NolGeless.  Dnrabl 

UHIVHBBAUY  UStl)  IN  SCBOOU 

Silioate  Book  Slates.       Silioaw  jroc^m  timiuti, 

For  LMd-Pendl  and  BlUc-PcodL 

^Black-Boards.      Silicate  Wall-Slating. 


N.  Y.  Silicate  BooK  Slaie  Co. 

Cor   FUITON  &  CHURCH 


Haksa  the  Obpi  »  _  

Pnl  up  In  ratii  wUh  lull  dlnctknu.  and  In 

f'.f  »hl(jpliigMl..|>  HiihhiKiluMHlotberRDOd 

I'n.w  1(-.tm.ml.— l-iiil*.   •■.no I  qu 

•U.ruii    hstf  inllim.  •*>-«<>  ■    aallm  fttt.lk 


The  Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World. 


WE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

Tbi  oilj  TESEIT  tlicatinul  Jnrul  piblitbid  in  tke  United  Stites. 


It  contains  eight  pisjc   (40  colun 
■nicies  from  the  peni  u(  the  able.;l  write 

Pnct^l,7S  jtmr   Yfar.  inchtdlng  pmitaffn.  prepaid  by  us. 

1®-Sfec[men  Copies  Sent  Fkeb,  GEO.  H.  STOUT, 

a.3  23  Park  Row.  New  York  Cily. 


TEACHIBS 


Will  ple.iM   write    fo 
Ht<|»  11  School    M. 

FREE  SAMPLES  of  Reward  C.rds 
nagemcm,  Chromo  Pnies,  Munihly  Re 

E.  F.  HOB.\RT&CO, 

S-J 

Educational  Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

What 
Next? 

1  25  Cents. 

Best,  prclilest.  and  hy  lat  the  cheapen  inagai<iK  in  the  world 

■IficeDt   Chro™.,  Engravimp  and   ■■Sunl^ht"   Paintings  t 
anry  aubicribcr,  and  moii  liberal  temu  in  tiatn/tani  thos. 
nbing  clubs.     Bpecinen,  3-cent  uamp.  or  with  sample  picture 
to  CetH:     3jy  where  you  uw   this. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN, 

'-} 

Publisher,  Chicago,  W. 

PERFECTION  FOLIO. 

Por  Binding  and  Preaarvjng  Hagatlnfls. 

MuHe   T'rrmpMiett  tni  .Yrf/paptii.    Each  number o' 

mure  laitcfully  bound  thnn  an  ordinary  book,     ManulacluRd 

«-Sind  for  Deacrlpuve  Price  Circular. 
COX,  Hi£NDERSON  ft  CO., 
3-3  LAKESIDE  BUtLDING,  CHICAGO 


THE 


1 


For  securing  aU  the  leading 

Papers,  Hngasines  and  Standard  and 
Best  N»w  Books 


JUHN  B.  ALDEN,  Manuver.Oiieagn.T 


-* 


PELTOS^  OUTLIRE  HAPS-PEB  SET.  S2S. 

Tbe  Largest,  B«Bt  and  CbcapMt  School  Uap*  Publiafaed 

BOBHK7S-S  [/.  S. //rSTOBi'.ji  \FAIRBANK^  BOOK-KEEPrKG,  Itje. 

PETERSON'S  PAitlLIAR  SC/SNCS.  Jo,  tt.6a.  \bi1UV!E/!-S  familiar  astronomy.  toJt  li^ 

SHSPPAKirs CONSTITl/rtONAL  rtXT-B0OKS..n.%t-il-'BILl^lDE-SGEOI.0Cy.^^. 

■fir*Copie»  wnt  for  examiD&tion  prepaid  and  for  introduction  >l  two-thirds  of  the  above  prices,  or  inBo- 


Or  WM.  S.  BCHOKIELD.  SOWER,   POTTS   A    CO., 

s«pi.  otli»roai.ciloi,.  53„  Market  St.,  and  jaj  Minor  St.,  Phlla. 


OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


N  E  W-CH  EAP-CO  M  PACT. 


»   ^ 


Watsofs  Inbepenbent  Biasibs. 


The  following  are  the  special  and  important  features  of  this  new  series  of  Readers : 

NBW  AND  ORIGINAL  SELECTIONS.  SUPERIOR  GRADATION, 

BBAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS.  CLEARNESS  and  PROMINENCE  of  TYPE» 
ELOCUTIONARY  DRILL,  DURABILITY  OP  BINDING. 

The  large  number  of  introductions,  and  the  immense  demand  for  the  above  series  of  Readers,  gives  evi- 
dence of  their  popularity  and  the  great  favor  with  which  they  are  received  by  School  Boards,  teachers  and 
eminent  educators  throughout  the  United  States. 


WATSOH'S  SCBIPT  SPEU£B. 

By  using  this  unique  little  work,  children  learn  to  read  writing  while  they  are  learning  to  spell« 

STEELE'S  HUHAH  PHT8I0L0GT. 

A  concise  and  systematic  treatise  on  this  i  mportant  subject.     This  work  is  being  rapidly  adopted  in 
Pennsylvania. 

STEELE'S  NEW  CHEHISTBT. 

Containing  the  new  nomenclature  is  endorsed  by  many  leading  chemists  in  the  coantiy. 

PEABODTS  HOBAL  PHILOSOPHY. . 

A  most  excellent  treatise,  and  well  adapted  to  our  Academies  and  Colleges. 

Tin  Educaf tonal  BaJUHn^zontaXmng  full  announcements  of  the  above,  sent  free  to  teachers  and  educaton. 

NATIONAL   SERIES 

OP 


« 


This  series  is  complete,  covering  every  variety  and  grade  cf  science  and  literature,  from  the  primer^ 
which  guides  ihe  lisping  tongue  of  the  infant,  to  the  abstruse  and  difficult  '*  West  Point  Course." 
This  series  embraces : 


IhmBSiRB  fiXT- 


Parker  &  Watson's  Readers. 
Parker  &  Watson's  Spellers. 
Independent  Readers. 
Independent  Spelters. 
Steele's  14  weeks  in  Philosophy. 
Steele's   "        **     "  Astronomy. 
Steele's   "        "      •*  Geology. 
Steele's  "        »«      "  Chemistry  (new). 
Steele's  •*      '  "      "  Physiology     " 


Montleth's  Geographies. 

Barnes'  Bii^f  tlistory  U.  8.  (new). 

Clark's  Normal  Grammars, 

Davitts'  Mathematics. 

MoRtieth's  Comprehensive  Geography  (new^). 

Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Jepson's  Mnsic  Readers  (3  Nos«,  new). 

Peelers  Analytical  Geometry  (new). 

Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping. 


These  books  are  already  very  largely  in  use,  and  their  sale  is  rapidly  increafing.  If  any  changes  are 
desired,  don't  fai'  to  send  for  sample  copies;  also,  /or  our  Educatiimal  Buliitin,  catalogues,  etc.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.    Especial  terms  for  first  introduction.     Please  address 

A.  S,  BARNES  &  CO., 

A.  P.  FLINT,  General  Agent,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

.  82a  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

i*^ — 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


Rankin's  Patent.  February  18,  1862, 


This  excelleni  desk,  en 
lensively  Used  ineverj  West 
aiiil  Soinh-weslern  Slale, 
nuw  being  intrmtuced  i 
rcnnsylvania. 

awarded  t 


desk ;  ( I )  'I'hcre  are  fewer  ob- 
stacles lolhe  liroomindicrub- 
liinu-brush  than  any  other  de»k 
preseiila.    (^)  It  does  not  rreed  i 

to  Ik  fastened  to  the  floor —  _.._,. ..    _..__.._ 

the  only  dok  in  eiiUence  that  |^.it  the  State  Fair  at  Harri^bu^ 

doe)  nut.      (3)  It  is  perfect  in  1869.    2nd   at   the    LAncasir 

the  ease  of  ingresi  and  egress.  County  fair,  l86g. 

Most  Convenient  and  Host  Durable. 

That  it  is  tne  strongest  and  most  durable  desk,  lime  and  long  use  hare  indisputably  proven.  When  giTM 
e<[Uil  advantage)  of  lumber  and  urorkmauship,  there  is  no  de*k  with  iron  ca-iiing<  as  supports  thit  can  beai 
c<ini|iarisan  with  it  in  this  respect.  itdide-t  lhi«,  it  is  the  ebaapeal  good  de^k.  (1)  There 'are  no  iron 
ca.-iling<  about  it  to  increase  llie  cost  (JJ  (1  does  not  become  •' rickisty"  and  require  to  be  replaced  by 
new  ones  in  a  few  years,  as  many  desks  now  in  u<e  do  ( j)  Its  lirst  coit  is  less.  It  isalw^iys  nidde  in  a  neol, 
sub»iantial  manner,  of  the  best  leasomed  Cbeny,  Ath  01  Oak,  and  furnished  with  ink  wells  and  cuveis, « 
the  following 

PBICES: 

No.  1, 46  in.  long,  top  17 in.  wide,  $575!  No.  3, 39 in.  long,  top  14 in.  wide,  $5  a; 
No.a,43  in.  long,  top  i6in.wide,    c;  ^o  ]  No.  4, 36 in.  long,  top  la  in.  wide,    500 

L>esk>i  nude  of  p.'>i>Hr  at  Slill  lower  prices.  Also  deiki  of  uriiDUl  or  olh?r  h.ird  w'>od,  with  or  withoal 
lids,  and  of  styles  and  prices  to  mil  every  claw  of  school. '  Backs  open  or  cloied  ns  may  be  desired.  To 
prove  the  Rankin  desk  the  cheapest,  these  prices  need  only  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  ai)y  good  desk 
in  the  market,  

c-^^  Ho  Castings— No  Shaking.^-^ 

>r  of  the  ffationnl  Teacher,  and  Ei- 
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.11.    AehapKhMldesk 
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J 

n  «>r  i^huuli  (or  >oinc 
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ci'iiKUiiiiK  ihcsclUMilliuliniiiiiluuIr  w 
u>  .»  ic.  mlulJr.1,  .huuld  be  „^  in  hrn 
tul.rnilinl  lu  u>.  .inJ  finjlly  ch.H:  ihe  ilo 
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UAMIEL  U 

llc^;<nj'JhXr>' 

BOAS    Priiu^m. 

ifTiuWwiiuuiictlyadapKlluiBiDlhE  nryiimilKuf  iiupilh  C.  W.  DEANS, /Vmc^ 

aJj  MANUFACTUKBD  A.lli  FUMfllSHSn  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  >^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLANu, 

HARRISBURO.   PENNA. 

{FACTORY— R  BILL  V  AND  SlUIONU  SIKKKI'S— C.  K.  SCHAEFKeR,  Sui»rimend«ii.) 

Furnnhd.  alto,  by  ih<  MIowIik  i;nKnU  A«<iif .  f  wli.ua  ..r.lcr.  .:^.ilKi.ddr<.H;rl  ;  ROitlLH  T  S.  UAV1S  »  Cl>.,  BootaM 

lulSmixiKn.  tJu.  iVjUUrty  .lr«t.  Pilubuigh.  SrklCKI.AS'UA  RKO.,  Wtwloali   aud   Rcuil   Uealm  lu  ScW  Uiicri- 

juF,iu>.inil  Hiink  Binki,  Suulaury.clc,  No.  lj»  t^'™>'r«l   Reidiiig  Pa, 

)Hi^K<>r  desks  and  further  inforinatiun  addrevi  either  uf  the  above.  Sh  iiiiil  you  order  desks,  tend 
onu  iiiou  on  the  following  puints:  1st.  Siieaml  di.i<;rLiin  uf  iheriKimor  r<i)m.  to  be  furnished,  id  Num 
i<i  I  .i.;ei>r  the  pupili  to  be  sealed,  jit.  Posilinn  -if  .-luy  idi..iruolioi|.i  to  furniiure,  luch  as  pi1l.iri.  stoves,  el 

jj 


fc  Jjiiok  of  |t(flljlcnis  in  li[itlitnetk. 

The  Book  of  Problems  with  Key. 


The  above  new  works  are  by  the  well  known  author  of  \Valton's  Arithmetical  Tables, 
The  Putnam  Drill  Cards,  etc.,  etc. 

They  embrace  the  essential  features  of  the  above  works,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments especially  in  the  method  of  dictation. 

The  Book  of  Problems  contains  more  than  itofw/y-CAowjn*/ examples  for  practice,  em- 
bracing all  the  applications  of  Arithmetic  usually  found  in  text-books.  It  is  designed 
especially  for  class-drill.  It  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  ordinary  text -book  of  arithmet- 
ical examples.  The  Book  and  Key  are  bound  together  for  the  use  of  teachers.  The 
book  alone  is  for  the  pupil. 

Book  of  Problema,  2$  cts. — Book  of  Problems  with  Key,  7$  cts. 

mndit  ^^o\  listflrj  of  |[nit^d  MMt§. 

The  style  is  easy  and  agreeable.  It  is  not  a  mere  combination  of  facts,  but  a  carefully 
written  narrative  of  leading  events. — Chicago  Schoolmaster. 

The  reader's  interest  is  excited  and  well  maintained  to  the  end. — Massctchuictts  Teacher. 

This  history  is  the  best  Grammar  School  history  published  in  our  country,  A  copy 
will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 

CAMPBELL'S  GeSCHICHTE  DER  VEREINIGTEK  STAATEN. 
This  is  ttie  above  history  translated  by  the  eminent  scholar,  Gustave  Fischer,  LL.  D, 
A  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt   of  sixty-three  cents. 


Worcester's  Pocket  Dictionary. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  compiled  from  the  Quarto  by  L.  J. 
CunpbcU.  The  work  is  very  complete,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  a  small 
compass.  Besides  the  vocabulary,  it  contains  many  useful  tables,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
pocket  dictionary  in  the  market.  Copies  sent  ooly  on  receipt  of  the  price,  75  cents,  or 
IS  fiexible  binding,  85  cents.        Please  address 

£!LJ>nBDa£:  &  Brotheir, 

No.  17  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

I ^ .A 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

I 

THE  LATEST— THE  CHEAPEST— THE  BEST. 


JUST  CONPLBTED  AMD  PUtUSHlD. 


OSGOOD'S  American  Readers. 

ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTBATED. 


THE  only  series  of  readers  now  published,  or  ever  published  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  pictvr 
illustrations  are  all,  without  an  exception,  new  designs  and  original  toitk  the  series.  In  no  other  war 
can  such  beauty  and  taste  in  cuts,  with  appropriateness  to  the  stage  of  the  pupiPs  progress,  be  secured.  Tba 
important  and  special  feature,  combined  with  the  most  admirable  grade  in  lesson,  new  S3rstem  of  re^-ievs, 
unrivaled  elocutionary  points  of  excellence,  binding,  etc.,  with  price,  make  this  series,  by  far,  the  most  (k- 
sirable  offered  the  pulslic. 

Thousands  of  Educators  already  testify  to  their  decided  superiority  over  all  works  of  similar  name  b»v 
in  use. 

BBTAIL 

Osgood's  Cards, /^r  j^/ $4  75 

Osgood's  American  Primary   Speller,  Illustrated. 20 

Osgood's  American  Advanced  Speller,  Illustrated, 40 

Osgood's  American  Primer,  Illustrated. 20 

Osgood's  American  First  Reader,  Illustrated 30 

Osgood's  American  Second  Yi^9i^^T^  Illustrated, 50 

Osgood's  American  Third  Reader,  Illustrated. 70 

Osgood's  American  Fourth  Reader,  Illustrated. 90 

Osgood's  American  Fifth  Reader,  Illustrated. i  25 

Osgood's  American  Sixth  Reader^  Illustrated. i  50 


BUBTT*S  GBAHHABS. 

Combining  all  the  late  and  tried  improvements,  are  universally  pronounced,  when  on  trial  in  the  i^ool 
room,  to  be  the  very  best. 

Burtt's  Primary  Grammar $    50 

Burtt's  Elements  of  Grammar 70 

Burtt's  Practical   Grammar z  00 


DlAir^  ABITSHBTIC8. 

lliese  excel  all  others  in  preparing  the  learner,  by  rule,  problem  and  solution,  for  the  practical,  every-dif 
needs  of  actual  business.    They  are  uniform  in  oradb,  wkll  bound  and  cheap. 

Dean's  Primary  Arithmetic ! 15 

Lean's  Elementary  Arithmetic 50 

Dean's  Intellectual  Arithmetic ~  45 

Dean's  Intermediate  Arithmetic tQ 

Dean's  High  School  Arithmetic.  (In  press) » 

PBHNAliSHIP. 

Cowley's  Copy'-Books.     Revised   System,  each -  15 

Cowley's  Charts,  each ~.  15 


Specimen  copies  of  any  of  above  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introduction,  and  supplies  for  {fllD»> 
duction  furnished  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Correspondence  of  Teachers,  Directors,  and  all  dcsiriig  Ibc 
benefits  of  our  low  introduction  prices,  cordially  invited. 

Osgood's  Progressive  Readers  and  Spellers  we  continue  to  publish. 

A.  H.  ENGLISH  ft  CO., 

98  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  P»,  ^ 
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OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


-* 


ADOPT  TE5  BXST  TEST- 


J.  H.BUTLER  &  CO, 

Educatiohal  Publishebs. 

7-.23  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia, 


GEOGRAPHIES. 

Fetatl 

Priet. 

Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in 

Geography %     o  50 

Hitchell's  New  Primary  Geogra- 
phy, 4to o  80 

Hitchell's  New  Intermediate  Ge- 
ography, 4to 1  80 

MitcheU'a  New  School  Geogra- 
phy and  Atlas a  50 

Mitchell'^  New  Physical  Geogra- 
phy   I  88 

Hitchell's  New  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, lamo 1   75 

.  Hitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and 
Key,  'Small  Series.  In  Port- 
folio or  on  Rollers,  Net 10  00 

Hitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and 
Key.  *I.arge  Series.  On 
Rollers,  Net 20  00 

Hand-Book  of  Map  Drawing o  80 

■Cdond  fkyikal/y  tmd  ftliliailij,  tr  feliliiatlj  nn^. 
HI-TOBIiS 

Goodrich's    American     Child's 

Pictorial  History oftfie  United 

States o  84 

Goodrich's    Pictorial  History  of 

the  United  States i  75 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

England i  75 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

Rome I   75 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of 

Greece i    75 

Goodrich's  Pictorial    History  of 

France i  75 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  School 

History  of  the  World i    75 

Goodrich's      Pictorial      Natural 

History i   75 

MoM  of  lh«ie  Books  are  well-known.  The  Ke-iHr-n  ; 


RE.XDERH. 


The    New    American 

Reader 

The    New     American 

Reader 

The    New    American    3d 

The    New    American    4th  \ 

Reader.^ 

The    New    American    5th  i 

Reader 

The    New    Amcric  an   Kry-  ] 

mologii  al  Reader 

Tk«  Idlest,  CbntpoKl  anil  B«at. 

spelTers. 

The     New    American     Primary 

Speller 

The    blew  Am'-rican    Pronounc- 
ing Speller 

SPFAKEmS. 

Oxford's  Junior  Speaker 

Oxford's  Senior  Sijciiker 

Frcvh,  flp>pkllnt[.  Aftr*cilr«. 


A  SCHOOL  M    NUAL  OP 

TBXT-BOOK'  OP  DEBIVATrVBB, 
PREFIXES  AND  SUfFIXES. 

EPES  SARGENT, 

:^  KXER'-ISES. 


I  tm  1  being  rapidly  adopiid.  For 
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New  Tori,  yanuary,  •  874. 


ANNOUNCEHEHT. 


T^ESSRS.  IVISON,  BLAKEMAN .  TAYLOR  &  CO.  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  they  hare  Do«r  completed  the 
■*■  important  revisions,  additions  and  improrements  in  the  SpencerlAti  Copy^-BOOKB)  which  have  been  for  so  long  a 
time  in  careful  and  laborious  preparati<<n. 

I'his  justly  fiopuiar  system  has  been  for  years  the  acknowledged  standard  in  this  country  and  Europe ;  and  we  feel  confides* 
that  these  revisions  will  place  it  (ar  in  advance  of  the  position  it  has  heretofore  occupied,  embracing  as  they  do  fresh  fcatuio 
entirely  original  with  the  authors,  and  now  published  for  tne  first  time. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THIS   SERIES. 

NUMBER  I  contains  the  13  short  letters,  together  with  simple  words. 

NUMBER  2  Reviews  the  short  letters  separately,  then  combined  in  words,  and 
introduces  the  loops,  capitals  and  figures. 

NUMrBER  3  Reviews  Numbers  i  and  2,  introduces  longer  words  and  closes  with 
short  sentences  on  the  last  four  pages. 

NUMBER  4  is  a  word-book,  containing  five  capitals  and  four  words  upon  a  page. 

NUMBER  4j4  is  an  entirely  new  book,  and  contains  words  and  short  sentences,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically.  The  sentences  are  placed  in  the  center  of  the  copy  and  the  words 
at  each  end. 

NUMBER  5  contains  long  sentences,  ecnbcacing  all  the  capitals  and  small  letters, 
with  columns  of  two  figures  at  each  end. 

We  have  recently  added  to  our  series  a  Traelny  Booky  oontaining  all  the  small  letten,  capltaJs  and  figures  pnnteH  is 
colors  and  adapted  to  the  u»e  of  Primary  and  Grammar  grades. 


i 


The  Common  School  florlOli,  <fr  Sumbers  OtfR^  TWO,  THREE.  FOUR,,  and  FIVE,  has  undergone  a  tborMgh 
revision  in  every  particular.  The  matter  is  fresh  and  new,  and  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  arranged  with  special  reiereoce 
to  its  proper  gradation  for  our  public  schools. 

I'hese  bookii  present  the  Oonnlno  SpenoorlAii  fltylo  Of  Fenmanshtp.  Ttioy  are  Simple,  Acea- 
rate,  and  Beantlftll*     But  one  style  of  Capital  Letter  is  used,  and  this  has  been  selected  on  account  ofiu  simplicity  of 

construction  and  ease  of  execution.  « 

The  height  and  width  ot  the  small  a  is  made  the  unit  for  measuring  the  proportions  of  the  capitals,  as  wdl  as  the  ssul 
letters.  In  the  preparation  of  the  copies  the  utmnst  taste  and  skill  have  comoined  to  make  each  letter  a  model  wherevtr!! 
appears  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  rules  for  its  formation. 

The  ruling^  resulates  absolutelv  the  height,  slant  and  Kpacii^  of  all  the  letters  in  If  nmber  1,  the  loop  letters  in  !¥■■« 
1»er  Sl»  and  the  relative  hights  of  all  letters  in  Bf  umber  S.  An  excellent  plan  for  securing  theslant  and  proportions  of  Ictten, 
by  meauA  of  j/orr  mark*  over  the  copies,  will  be  found  in  If  amber  S. 

The  books  of  this  revised  series  are  more  perfect  la  arrangement  and  elanelfleatloa  than  anv  othen 
published.  The  copies  are  systematically  and  progresftlvely  arranged  so  as  to  afford  practice  upr>n  all  the  diffierent  combinacioas 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  most  beautiful  pages  when  written.  The  capitals  are  introduced  in  9f  amber  S«  thus  amoidim 
the  necessity  of  writing  three  books  to  complete  the  alphabets  of  small  and  capital  letters. 

When  there  Is  not  sufllictent  time  to  write  the  books  of  this  series  a  Course  can  be  selected,  consisting  of  i,  3,  i  or  4  boob. 
To  complete  a  cburse  In  one  book,  Number  3  can  be  used  ;  in  two  books,  Numberi  9  and  3,  or  3  and  4>4  :  m  three  books,  Numben 
I,  a  and  3,  or  a,  3  and  5. 

The  letters  are  classified  accordini;  to  the  similarity  of  formation,  beginning  with  the  most  simple. 

Tbe  tnntrnettone  for  the  teacher  and  papll  are  more  simple,  tlioroairli  and  eom|»i«le 

than  in  anv  other  Series  yet  published.  On  the  covers  of  the  Tower  book*  are  cuts  illustrating  position  at  de«k,  penholdiiv  aa^ 
slants.  The  principles,  small  letters,  capitals  and  figure  appear  In  script,  accompanied  by  the  u)mplete  analysis  and  coastnc- 
tion  of  each  letter,  also  instructions  for  the  distribution  of  boolu,  opening  and  closing  exercises,  spacins,  shading,  &c.  Over  the 
copies  appear  special  instructions,  illustrations,  and  analysis  of  each  letter,  with  the  principles  numbered,  and  directions  for  oouat* 
ing.  The  Flirareil,  so  often  neglected  in  copy  books,  are  fully  analyzed  and  explained.  The  copies  have  been  accnrud^  aad 
beautifully  ent  on  steel  by  the  moat  skillful  scnpt  engraver  of  modem  times,  and  printed  upon  the  beat  paper  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art. 

We  have  spared  no  expense  to  present  the  Revised  Standard  Spencerian  of  1873  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Its  superior  lacrto 
and  well  known  practical  character.  I 

■ 

Brother  Spenoerian  publioations  are  in  oourae  of  preparation,  of  which  due  an- 
nouncement will  be  made. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. '  133  and  135  State  Street,  Chicago.         | 
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S17PPI«E1IEENT  FOR  St  HOOI^S. 


nr«aeliers  deMtrlnir,  for  use  of  their  Pn« 
pila  in  the  Sciiool-room,  Oopies  ol*  Maaiie- 
Pttfire  Sapplement  No.  2  with  8oii(r«  thereto 
irtveo,  may  order  same  at  the  following 
rntea:  One  eopy^  lOctn.;  8  copies,  S5  ctsi.:  8 
eopiea,  50  eta.;  90  copies,  SI. 00  post  paid. 
Address  M,  P«  McCaskey,  I^ancastery  Pa. 


■*^-.  ^  '  ^  ^' 


Our  Achnowiedirmeiits. — Subscriptions  come 
In  steadUv.  and  promise  within  a  few  weeks  to  make 
BpoocI — anci  more  than  that— the  loss  from  subscrip- 
tions expiring  with  December  No.  We  take  pleasure 
111  acknowledging  orders  as  follows :  From  Mr.  W.  A. 
Campbell.  76  names;  Mr.  W.  G.  Lehman,  6'>  names; 
Mr.  F.  A.  Witmer,  66  names ;  Mr.  Samuel  Kepler,  60 
names;  Mr.  D.  B.  Brunner,  47  names;  D.  E.  Robison, 
n  ;  B.  11.  Pattei-son.  31 :  T.  F.  Gahan,  30:  D.  G:  Allen, 
28;  Wm.  Homy,  27 ;  J.  W.  Allen,  23:  a^.  N.  Aiken,  23 ; 
B.  F.  Raesly,  21;  R.  M.  Magee,  20;  W.  H.  Kaln,20;  S. 
F.  Rohrer.  17;  J.  S.  Smith,  17;  M.  B.  Sloan,  15;  Aaron 
Sheelev,  15  :  R.  F.  Ilotrerd,  13;  W.  .  DeWalt,  12 ;  Ellas 
ticbneider,  12;  W.  G.  Fee,  12;  H.  J.  Fiye,  10:  8.  D.  In- 

?;rani.  10 ;  J.  Linea weaver,  10 ;  also,  orders  received 
roin   lAUAaster  Board,  C.   S.  Directore,  35  names; 
Saston    Board  C.  S.  Directors,  21  names ;  from  H.  H. 
Woodal,  R.  M.  McNcal,  Jas.  A.  Lowry,  R.  H  Yonng, 
Geo.  W.  Wilson,  A.  Y.  Gerhard  .Geo.  W.  Haskins,  B.  J. 
Daniels,  A.  F  Wilmans,  Isaac  F.  Christ,  L.  A.  Living- 
ston, C.  P.  Humrich.  Patrick  Dolphin,  J.  A.  Dengcr, 
Jos.  Benner,  E.  J.  Young,  E.  P.  Luwkln,  Sidney  S. 
Jones,  T  A.  Applebv,  J   ^.  Lincoln,  D.  H  Bucher,  C 
W  Zellers,  Geo.  H.  Desh,  C.  S.  Webner,  Jno.  Bing,  E. 
B,  Spackman,  J.  B.  Matthews,  Jas.  P.  Long,  8.  Wilson, 
Aaron   Transue,  D.  C  Temple.  J    T.  Hestcd,  J.  N. 
I>urborix)w,  R.  R.  Thompson,  Jessie  I  Ay  ton,  l^uretta 
King,  H.  K.  Smively,  Emma  White,  Mary  J.Lee,  Kat« 
E  erly,  S    E.  Powers,  M.  Matlock,  E.  Oakford,  Kelle 
Welch,  Kate  Stoner,    Maggie  White,    M.    Hollings- 
worth,  Nellie  Morgan,  Nettie  LaRue,  Helen  Hotch- 
kln,  J.  B.  Landis,  Geo.  E.  Stevens  A,  Co.,  D  T.  Lewis, 
Thos.  .Sev<'rn,  Thos.  Underwood,  F.  Hermnn  H.  Au- 
bley.   O.  P.  Gi-lmley,  Dr.  J.  K.  Smith,  M.  N.  Iloi-ton, 
SamU   H.  Knowles,  J.  R.  Snyder,  J,  W.  Wynkoop, 
Annie  Walton.  Alcinda  Longenecker,  G.  W.  Miller, 
J.  1.  White,  Wm.  Stadden,  E.  II.  Barlow,  N.  H.  Barth- 
old,  J.  H.  Haldeman,  W   H.  Shelley,  S.  V.  Ulll,  Geo. 
H.  Foust    Ro»^ert  Henry,  E,  H.  White,  F.  K,  Seeley, 
Amos  Rowe,  Middletou  Smith,  E.  P.  Howe,  Alex- 
Ran  kin,  v^  ilson  Tr«lble.  E.  S.  Rambo,  Henry  Moul, 
J.  W.  Goodell,  I.  E   Schoonover,  J.  S.   W.lliamson, 
Wm.   Brower,  F.  L.  Aklrich,  Geo.  D.  Bowers,  E  T. 
CroasUale,  W.  C   McClelland,  S.  8.  Hamill,  J    8.  Stit- 
zer,  B.  S.  I)i«e,  S.  N.  Fellows,  E.  E.  White,  J.  C  Lea- 
sure,  J.  B.  Smith  and  others.     O.ders  now  received 
will  be^in  with  the  Januar>*  (present;  No.,  1^4,  as  we 
cannot  longer  supply  back  numbers. 

The   New  Tear.— "The  aeed  earih  dates  with  a  new 

number  "     I'he  School  Journal  takes  pleasure  in  changing  the 

figure  S  to   the  better-looking  4,  and  proposes  to    move  on 

as  of  old  somewhere  in  the  van  of  the  column.    Its  patrons 

have  afforded  it  a  '  Happy  New  Year"  of  the  most  practical 

kind  in  these  panic  times — its  entire  stoclc  of  back  numbers 

!  (save   those   reserved  to  continue  full  sets)  having  been  swept 

I  from  the  shelves,  so  that  back  numbers  can  no  longer  be  sup- 

I  plied.    Tin's  looks  likQ  approval.      We  read  it  thus,  '*take 

courage,  and  go  forward. 

"The  Best,"— Prof.  J.  H.  Haldeman,  Principal  of  the 
j  Schotil  o\  Observation  attached  to  Slate  Normal  School,  Wcst- 
ft\:ld,  Massachusetts,  m  renewing  subscription  Pec.  36th, 
writes:  "I  think  you  publish  the  best  School  Journal  in  the 
United  States.  I  get  mure  praciical  knowledge  from  it  than 
from  any  similar  journal,  not  even  excepting  our  own  Massa- 
chusetts Teacher-." 

Supplement  No,  It,  —The  number  seems  none  too  larcc 

when  we  say  th»t  perhaps  not  less  than  One  Hundred 
Thousand  ('lOO.OOO)  boys  .ind  girls  of  Pennsylvania 
will — a.s  a  result  of  the  issue  of  our  last  Music  Page  Suijple- 
ment — ^Icarn  and  enjoy  the  school  songs  and  school  hymns  that 
have  appeared  monthly  in  Th*  Jaurfal  during  the  past  year. 
We  are  glad  to  think  that  a  result  so  gratifying  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  probable.    Let  us  have  singing  in  schools  everywhere. 

"  Alway M  Glad."— Mr.  Gilbert  Butler,  of  Silver  Citv 
Idaho  Territory,  author  of  papers  on  ''  Technical  Education,^' 
which  have  appeared  in  our  columns,  writes  Dec.  i5ih,  **  My 
scholars  are  always  glad  to  see  me  bring  T%e  yournal  into  the 
school -room.  It  would  gladden  your  heart  to  hear  them  sing 
the  songs,  especially  'When  the  Green  Leaves,'  and  'Oh, 
Robinson  Crusoe  '  The  December  No.  of  The  youmai  is 
the  best  I  have  seen." 

^*A11  the  boys  and  grirln  are  eager  for  the  Supplc- 
tnent.''.  So  say  dozens  of  letters  frum  Teachers  writing  for  Our 
Music-Page  Supplement,  within  the  past  few  weeks. 


HTT  TT  Only  75  cts.  for  a  box  of  Hunter*<?  | 
•  n«  n.  Helps  to  History, or  Historic  <3ards  I 
on  the  History  of  the  United  States.  Twenty  Games  j 
sui  table  for  the  school-room  or  fireside,  sent  by  mail  | 
for  75  cts.  Address,  D.  EcKLEY  Hunter,  Princeton, 
Indiana.  [IF*  See  advertisement  in  December  num- 
ber of  this  journal. 

Huslc-Pave  S|ipplenient  forIS7S  (and  Ed.)  con- 
tains the  following  songs,  with  the  music  in  four  parts  :  Fair  as 
the  Morning,  The  King  and  the  Miller,  Swinging  Neath  the  Old 
Apple  Trcc/The  Dearest  Spot,  That  Sweet  Story  of  Old,  Co- 
lumbia the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  Bonnie  Charlie,  What  I  Love  and 
Hate^  John  Brown.  Little  Birdie  in  the  Tree,  and  The  Christ- 
mas Carol.  Those  inserted  without  the  music  are  Jerusalem 
the  Golden  When  the  Green  Leaves  Come  Again,  Safe  within 
the  Vail,  The  Silently  FalliiK  Snow,  The  Beautiful  Worid,  Per- 
severe, Cling  to  the  Mighty  One,  For  the  Truth,  for  the  Right, 
There's  Music  in  the  Air,  Work  for  the  Night  is  Coming,  How 
Can  I  Keep  from  Singing,  and  Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses  Fall. 
The  music,  if  bought  separately,  would  cost  as  much  as  a  year's 
subscription  to  'ike  yournal. 

«^  Profitable  luTestment.*'— Mr.  R.  M.  McNeal, 
County  Superintendent  of  Huntingdon,  sending  a  list  of  subscri- 
bers, writes  :  '*'  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  teacher— especially 
an  inexperienced  one -cannot  make  a  more  profitable  invest- 
ment than  by  taking  the  Pennsylvania  Scfuwl  yournal.  I  trust 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  at  least  every  Teacher  and  School 
Director  will  be  a  reader  of  this  excellent  journal.'* 

From  Maryland.— Mr  Snmuel  Kepler,  Examiner. 
Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  writes  Dec.  nth  :  "  I  brought  your 
excellent  yournal  to  the  notice  of  our  teachers  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  our  County  Teachers'  Association  last  week»  and  in 
a  short  time  secured  a  list  of  48  names  for  you.''  Mr.  P.  A. 
Witmer,  Examiner,  Washington  county,  sends  us  Dec  13th,  a 
Hst  of  54  names,  and  adds :  "  No  doubt  others  will,  from  time  to 
time,  be  added.*'  We  hope  our  good  neighbors  across  the  line 
will  grow  tired  of  The  yournal  only  when  they  have  grown 
weary  of  the  good  work  they  are  now  pressing  forward — ^in 
which  case  it  can  confidently  reckon  upon  a  long  lease  of  life  in 
Maryland 

First  Edition  all  Gone.— The  demand  for  the  first 
edition  of  Music-Page  Supplement  No.  2  has  been  such  that  it 
has  all  been  sent  out.  A  sscond  edition  has  been  printed,  so 
that  we  can  fill  all  orders  for  same  sent  us  by  teachers  desiring 
it  for  use  in  their  schools.  The  new  edition  contains  all  the 
songs  with  music  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  first,  besides  two 
pages  of  favorite  songs,  the  words  without  music.  Ic  may  be 
on  ered  at  following  rates:  One  copy,  10  cents;  3  copies.  25 
cents  ;  8  copies,  50  cents,  20  copies,  $1.00,  post-paid  in  all  cases. 
Address  J   P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

no  Mr.  W.  A  Campbell.  Co  Supt.  Luzerne  county,  sends 
/O.  list  of  76  names,  and  adds:  *  lam  sorry  that  it  is  not 
much  larger.  How  any  teacher  can  keep  pace  with  rhe  times 
and  not  take  some  journal  I,  for  one,  cannot  conceive  "  He  hopes 
during  the  year  to  see  this  list  ereatly  increased. 

^  A  Dosen  Times.'*— Mr.  N.  H.  Barthold,  Monroe 
county,  writes  Dec.  23d  :  "  Enclosed  find  amount  for  renewal 
of  subscription.  I  have  now  been  receiving  The  yournal  for 
two  years ;  have  preserved  all  che  numb  rs,  and  would  not  part 
with  them  for  a  dozen  times  what  they  cost.  Every  teacher 
.should  subscribe  for  it," 

Spellinif  Ijifit. — Mr.  D.  G.  Allen,  says  in  a  recent  letter 
ordcri  g  list  of  39  subscribers  :  '^  At  the  close  of  our  Institute 
session  I  offered  a  prize  to  be  given  the  best  speller  at  next 
year's  Institute,  the  words  to  be  taken  from  The  School 
yournal,  commencing  with  the  December  No.  1873  ''  A  good 
pl.tn,  and  wr  li>ok  for.i  gofjd  spelling  list. 

€0.  Rnpt.  Frotteliey »  of  Monrcie  county  writes  :  '^Our 
subscription  to  7'he  yuurnat  was  greater  last  year  than  for 
many  yeas  ])revious.  Every  subscriber,  so  far  as  I  make  in- 
quiry, profcssrs  to  be  well  pleased  Perhjg^s  no  feature  is  more 
popular  th.in  the  Music  page.  Our  teachers  are  inquiring  after 
the  Music-Paec  Supplement  " 

BIr.  J.  B.  Snyder,  of  Bedford  county,  writes:  "  I  have 
taken  The  youmnl  for  several  years— am  much  pleased  with 
the  Examination  Questions." 

SCIOPTICON  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Sunday-schools  and  those  wishing  an  entertainment  both 
pleasing  and  instrucave  can  do  no  better  than  present  these 

§ems  in  nature  and  art.  These  entertainments  have  been  en- 
orsed  and  recommended  by  the  leading  educators  and  divines 
of  the  countiy,  as  the  very  best  combination  of  amusement  and 
instruction.  We  have  maae  arrangements  bv  which  we  can  give 
entertainments  for  those  desiring  them  at  almost  a  nominal  cost 
to  them,  thus  presenting  to  Sunday-schools,  Lodges  or  Schools 
a  meiins  of  adding  to  their  funds  and  at  the  same  time  oflTcnng 
.an  opportunity  of  enjoyment  to  their  neighborhood.  Our  list 
of  views  includes  Scriptural, Grecian, Roman.  Egyptian,  Scotch. 
Irish  and  American  scenery,  views  both  ancient  and  modem  and 
many  fine  statues  and  bas-reliefs  of  ihe  masters.  For  terms, 
eic,  address  J.  C.  Gable,  aa  West  Lemon  Sf,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 

"LIVE  BOOKS  FOE  LIVE  TSACHERa" 


Ta  NOBXAl  iDVCATIOVAL  SiBIIS. 


FIFTEEN  yeus  ago  the  Pablishen  issued  the  first  work  written  \xf  Prof.    BBBIliil| 
_^  Brooks ;  an  unpretending  little  book  called  the  "  Normal  Mental."         ^n 

That  n*ine  is  now  a  household  name  in  tens  of  thousands  of  families.  It  is  cherished  from  Maine  to&re> 
gon,  and  has  always  been  received  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  and  better  era  in  arithmeticsd  instmcdoi. 
Thousands  of  teachers,  through  the  ^'Normal  Mental/'  ha^e  brought  new  life,  increased  demotion  ail 
stronger  work  into  their  schools. 

The  "  Nevr  Mental "  is  improved  by  a  better  grading,  a  different  grouping  of  problems  and  a  fuDer 
treatment  of  topics.  Some  of  the  solutions  are  simplified,  the  cases  of  analysis  and  principles  of  Fiadins 
are  generalised  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  some  new  features  added. 

\^ile  the  *'  New  Normal  Mental "  is  made  easier,  it  loses  none  of  the  quickening  and  dlaeqxUB- 
ing  power  for  which  the  "  Normal  Mental  '*  is  so  celebrated. 

So  marked  are  iu  general  and  particular  meriu,  that  WITHOUT  ANNOUNCEMENT  by  tdm- 
tiscment,  preu  notices  or  circulars, 

THREE  EDinOHS  WERE  ISSUED  IN  SIX  WEEZS 

after  its  publication,  and  the  publishers  thus  far  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  current  introductioi 
demands.  It  is  a  work  of  especial  interest  to  all  who  are  teaching  or  who  are  partial  to  matheouticat 
thought  and  training. 

As  it  can  be  successfully  used  with  any  series  of  Arithmetics,  and  is  especially  desirable  in  connectioi 
with  those  series  not  having  a  book  on  this  most  important  part  of  Arithmetics,  the  publishers  conli% 
invite  the  direct  attention  of  all  teachers  and  school  authorities  to  the  *'  New  Normal  Mental  Arithmetic.'' 

Brook8*8  Normal  Arithmetios,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Standard. 
Brooks's  Normal  Algebrai  $1 26,  Indorsed  by  Hanrard  College.  Massadhosetta. 
Brooks's  Qeomet^and  Trigonometry,  l.25>  Surpassing  in  Brevity  and  Praotioability. 

fi^Brooks's  Geometry  can  be  had  with  or  without  Trigonometry. 

F£W8H1TH*S  EHGUSH  GBANNABS. 

BlOMOiitary,  48  ots.  mo  Doilsiit  of  tiio  SeMool-Booaa.  I^MV^v*  SB  db 

These  Grammars  have  already  won  the  confidence  and  golden  opinions  of  the  best  teachers  in  thousaads 
of  schools.  Used  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Wilmington,  Erie,  Altoona,  Allentown,  Norm- 
town,  Trenton,  etc.  — 

BAUB*8  HOBHAL  SPELLERS. 

Words  are  so  arranged  here  that  the  pupil  is  taught  to  speak  the  word  correctly  as  well  as  to  spell  it  la 
Used  in  many  of  the  Mst  schools. 

PILTOVS  OUTUHS  HAPS-PSB  SXT,  $3S. 

The  Largest^  Best  and  Cheapest  School  lisps  Published 

MOBBRTSrS  K  S.  HlSTOBr,  .tS  I  FAIRBAI/KSr  BOOK-KSEPING,  $lmk 

PBTBBSOirS  FAMILIAR  SCIEI^CB,  .80,  fx.6o.  XBOUVTSR'S  FAMILIAR  ASTRONOMV.  ftau  M 

SUBPFARJ/S  CONSTITUTIONAL  TRXT-BOOKS,  .75,  %x.%i} HILLSIDS S  GEOLOGY^  .94. 


'Copies  sent  for  examination  prepaid  and  for  introduction  at  two-thirds  of  the  above  prices,  or  iiitio- 
duction  rates. 

Jl^^Teachers  and  others  are  invited  to  call,  to  correspond  and  to  send  their  school  reports,  catalqpMi, 
etc    Illustrated  catalogues,  price  lists,  etc,  sent  gratis  l^  the  Publishers. 

Or  WM.  S.  SCHOFIBLD,  SOWER,   POTTS    &    CO., 

Sui>t.ofintiodnctlen.                  530  Market  St.,  and  533  Minor  St.,  Phila.  I 
1^ M 
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OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


N  E  W-CH  E  AP-CO  M  PACT. 
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WaTSOFS  INDEPEMSINT  BiAI)IB& 


The  following  are  the  special  and  important  features  of  this  new  series  of  Readers : 

NBW  AND  ORIQINAL  SELECTIONS.  SUPERIOR  GRADATION, 

BBAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  CLEARNESS  and  PROMINENCE  of  TYPE, 
ELOCUTIONARY  DRILL,  DURABILITY  OF  BINDING. 

The  large  number  of  introductions,  and  the  immense  demand  for  the  above  series  of  Readers,  gives  evi- 
dence of  their  popularity  and  the  great  favor  with  which  they  are  received  by  School  Boards,  teachers  and 
eminent  educators  throughout  the  United  States. 

WATSOH'S  SCRIPT  SPELLER. 

By  using  this  unique  little  work,  children  learn  to  read  writing  while  they  are  learning  to  spelL 

STEELED  AUHAN  PHTSIOLOeT. 

A  concise  and  svstematic  treatise  on  this  i  mportant  subject.  This  work  is  being  rapidly  adopted  in 
Pennsylvania. 

STEELED  HEW  CHEHISTRT. 

Containing  the  new  nomenclature  is  endorsed  by  many  leading  chemists  in  the  country. 

PEAB0DT8  MORAL  PHOASOPHT. 

A  mort  excellent  treatise,  and  weU  adapted  to  our  Academies  and  Colleges. 

TTU  Bdmemiumal  Bnlietin^  containing  full  announcements  of  the  above,  sent  free  to  teachers  and  educaton. 


NATIONAL  SERIES 

OP 


Til>i!l&il.8®  TSXT^BC^K 


« 


This  series  is  complete,  covering  every  variety  and  grade  of  science  and  literature,  from  the  prhner, 
which  guides  the  lisping  tongue  of  the  infant,  to  the  abstruse  and  difficult  *<  West  Point  .Course." 
This  series  embraces : 


Walker  ft  Watson's  Resders, 
Wslker  ft  Watson's  SpeUers. 
Independent  Readers. 
Independent  Spellers. 
Steele's  Philosophy. 
Steele's  Astronomy. 
Steele's.Oeology. 
Steele's  Chemistry^  (new.) 
Steele's  Physiology,    ** 


Montleth's  Qeogrsphles. 

Barnes'  Brief  History  U.  S.,  (new.) 

Clark's  Normal  arammars. 

Davies'  Mathematics. 

Montleth's  Cbnprehsnsive  Qeography,  (new.) 

Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Jepsott's  Music  Readers,  (3  Nos.  new.) 

Peck's  Analytical  Qoometry,  (new.) 


B- 


These  books  are  already  very  laigel^  In  use  and  their  sale  is  rapidly  increasing.  If  any  changes  are 
desired,  don't  fail  to  send  for  sample  copies ;  also,  for  our  EdmcaiiofuU  BuUetin^  catalogues^  etc.  ComSpond- 
ence  s<^cited.    Especial  tenns  for  first  introduction*    Please  address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

A.  P.  FLINT,  General  Agent,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  [ 

Saa  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  I 

!<S 


J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  I 

f  GiHiBiiL  School  Fxjbhishebs, 

JVo».  312  Arch  St.,  and  511  North  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

THE  ■pH:>r?saYT^vA.TsrTA   favoritk. 

The  SbI»  of  wfaUh,  in  iBti.-ti..;]  have  been  fur  io  cnHHSfanj  other  Dak  In  thcBtM*. 
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THE  NEW  PATENT  GOTHIC  DESK, 

With  Curved  Back,  Folding  Seat,  and  Adjustable  Foot  Rest. 

He-Adopted  orer  all  Competitors  for  EzchsiTo  ITsq  fcr  tlie  Tear  1873,  In  the  | 
Primary,  Secondary,  and  Qrammar  Qrades  of  rablic  Schools  of  Fliiladelphia.  i 

This  new,  popular,  and  complete  Detik,  comhining  durability,  handsome  and  unirorm  appearance,  with 
ease  and  comfort  to  the  pupil.  ^  ">«  CURVED  SLAT  SEAT,  is  su|«rior  to  any  ever  offered  the  patiKc. 
The  prices  are  as  low  as  tliose  o(  any  good  Folding  Seal  D«k,  while  Ihe  material  used  is  nnsiipa-'KiL 

The  cateful  examination  of  the  Desk  by  School  Boards,  and  others  interested,  is  reqaested  before  sell 

other  patlem*.    A  very  fall  descriptive  Catalogue  will  be  furnished  on  applicatiori. 


I 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  SCHOOL  DESK. 

A  want  bas  long  existed  for  Improved  School  Furniture  for  Rural  Districts,  which  can  be  fumtshed  it  tr 
near  the  same  price  at  which  Ihe  ordinary  Seating  of  Home  Manufacture  can  be  produced.  In  response  Id 
repeated  calls  of  this  nature,  we  have  recently  designed  and  patented  the  above,  which  can  be  furaished  it 
lower  rates  than  any  Desk  in  the  market,  and  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  our  legnlar  styles. « 
those  of  other  Manufacturers;  thus  making  the  Desk  emineiilly  suitable  for  District  Schi»is,  »b« 
Economy,  Strength,  Comfort  and  Bkauty  are  desirable  at  low  rales.  The  Desk  is  inferior  to  noBe,ir' 
the  workmanship  equal  to  the  best.  It  is  made  with  an  Ihcliked  Back,  and  CtnivED  Slat  SeftTS,to  « 
afford  a  comfortable  position,  and  induce  the  pupil  to  ait  erect.  The  back  is  entirely  closed,  and  iht  ibcU 
very  wide  and  deep,  while  the  Castings,  or  Iron  Frames,  are  estra  heavy  and  wety  Iiandsome.  A  voy  (alt 
description  ts  given  in  our  Catalogue. 

~  larcb,  HM>  <W>d  BmIMUob  S«»U,  ffekool  knd  -rMMrtiern*  DMbs,  (of  iH  Ime  >mI  appnml  «! 
Blackboknto  (SbiE  ami  Wocd  of  all  lin)  Sckool  and  Cbareh  Bells,  Liquid  Wttll  SlaUn*,  Me. 
And  in  fact  everything  necessary  for  Ihe  thorough  outfit  of  the  School-room,  kept  on  hand 

ill  Illuatratcd  Citatafaea  of  difTereni  Style*  and  Patterns  of  above  lent  on  appKeatlon.     ^ 
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OUR  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


J¥!bw*  TmsxT'Mqq&s* 
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^  Invite  Attention  to  the  Following  Recent  and  Valuable  Additions  to  our  List  of 

School  Publications  : 


n\  of  :  \\Mt\m  m  Mlimetu;. 


—  ALSO— 


The  Book  of  Fpoblems  with  Key. 

Bj  Qttorge  A.  Walton,  Agent  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  Prancia  Cogswell, 

Principal  of  Putnam  School,  Cambridge. 


The  above  new  works  are  by  the  well  known  author  of  Walton's  Arithmetical  Tables, 
The  Putnam  Drill  Cards,  etc.,  etc. 

They  embrace  the  essential  features  of  the  above  works,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments especially  in  the  method  of  dictation. 

The  Book  of  Problems  contains  more  than  twenty-thousand  examples  for  practice,  em- 
bracing all  the  applications  of  Arithmetic  usually  found  in  text-books.  It  is  designed 
especially  for  class-drili.  It  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  ordinary  text-book  of  arithmet- 
ical examples.  The  Book  and  Key  are  bound  together  for  the  use  of  teachers.  The 
book  alone  is  for  the  pupil. 

Book  of  Problems,  25  cts.— Book  of  Problems  with  Key,  75  cts. 
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The  style  is  easy  and  agreeable.     It  is  not  a  mere  combination  of  facts,  but  a  carefully 

written  narrative  of  leading  events. — Chicago  Schoolmaster, 
The  reader's  interest  is  excited  and  well  maintained  to  the  end. — Massachusetts  Teacher, 
This  history  is  the  best  Grammar  School  history  published  in   our  country.     A  copy 

will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 

CAMPBELL'S  GESCHICHTE  DER  VEREINIGTEN  STAATEN. 

This  is  the  above  history  translated  by  the  eminent  scholar,  Gustave  Fischer,  LL.  D. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  sixty-three  cents. 

Worcester's  Pocket  Dictionary. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  language   compiled   from  the  Quarto  by  L.  J. 

Campbell.     The  work  is  very  complete,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  a  small 

-compass.     Besides  the  vocabulary,  it   contains  many  useful  tables,  and  is  by  far  the  best 

pocket  dictionary  in  the  market.     Copies  sent  only   on  receipt  of  the  price,  75  cents,  or 

in  flexible  binding,  85  cents.        Please  address 

Eldredoe  &  Brother. 

No.  17  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

THE  LATEST— THE  CHEAPEST— THE  BEST. 


JUST  CONPLETEO  AMD  PQBUSHIO. 


OSGOOD'S  American  Readers. 

ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  only  series  of  readers  now  published,  or  ever  published  ii>  the  United  States,  in  which  the  pi€tue 
illustrations  are  all,  without  an  exception,  new  designs  and  original  with  the  series.  In  no  other  v^ 
can  such  beauty  and  taste  in  cuts,  with  appropriateness  to  the  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress,  be  secured.  Tkii 
important  and  special  feature,  combined  with  the  most  admirable  grade  in  lesson,  new  system  of  rericv^ 
unrivaled  elocutionary  points  of  excellence,  binding,  etc.,  with  price,  make  this  scries,  bj  far,  the  mott  i 
sirable  offered  the  public. 

Thousands  of  Ciducators  already  testify  to  their  decided  superiority  over  all  works  of  similar  name  aov 
in  use. 

BRAIL 

Osgood's  QsLtAs,  per  set. $4  75 

Osgood's  American  Primary   Speller,  Illustrated. 20 

Osgood's  American  Advanced  Speller,  Illustrated, 40 

Osgood's  American  Primer,  Illustrated, 90 

Osgood's  American  First  Reader,  Illustrated, 50 

Osgood's  American  Second  Yi^s^dtr^  Illustrated* 50 

Osgood's  American  Third  Reader,  Illustrated, 70 

Osgood's  American  Fourth  Reader,  Illustrated, 90 

Osgood's  American  Fifth  Reader,  Illustrated, x  25 

Osgood's  American  Sixth  Reader^  Illustrated. « x  50 

BUBTTS  GRAHHAK& 

Combining  all  the  late  and  tried  improvements,  are  universally  pronoancedt  iHiea  on  trial  in  the  ickool 
room,  to  be  the  very  best, 

Burtt's  Primary  Grammar $    50 

Burtt's  Elements  of  Grammar «      70 

Burtt's  Practical   Grammar z  00 


DIAVS  AKITIIHBTICS. 

These  excel  all  others  in  preparing  the  learner,  by  rule,  problem  and  solution,  for  the  pnctical,  evecy-diy 
needs  of  actual  business.    Thef  are  uniform  in  grade,  wkll  bound  and  chbap. 

Dean's  Primnfy  Arithmetic —••—••••••...  15 

Denn's  Elementary  Arithmetic „ •••.••..••  50 

Dean's  Intellectual  Arithmetic •»..—••  4S 

Dean's  Intermediate  Arithmetic ^ ^ — ...  te 

Dean's  High  School  Arithmetic.  (In  press) • ••...... 

FIHHAHSHIP. 

Cowley's  Gopy-Books.     Revised  System,  each...*..... ••.••••••••••••^•••••»  15 

Cowley's  Charts,  each... .,.•«„„•  ..•••••••.....••••••••••••••••••••mm*  15 

Specimen  copies  of  any  of  above  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introdnction,  and  smSo  for  {■(>> 
dttction  furnished  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Correspondence  of  Teachen,  Directon,  and  alldniiiaf  fti 
benefits  of  our  low  introduction  prices,  cordially  invited, 

Osgood's  Progressive  Readers  and  Spellers  we  continue  to  publish. 

A.  H.  ENGLISH  ft  CO., 

98  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsbnrfh  Pti 


FENNSYLYANtA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL.  ^ 

SrMO^rcMsr  autv  Cmmsipmst. 

Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 


Thif  CKcellent  deik.  c 
tenuvelyiuedinereiy  Wettem 
snd  Soiuh-weilem  State,  i* 
now    being    intnidaced    into 

Firat  premium  swarded  to  It 


It  t»  tlw  moat  convanlaiu 

deiki  (I)  There  ue  fewer  ob- 
Madei  to  the  broom  snd  Krab- 
Ung-bnuh  thin  an;  other  dnk 
proenti.    (s)  It  doei  not  need  a 

to  be  Csatened  to  tha  floor—  r 

the  only  dak  in  exutance  thu  f  at  the  State  Fair  at  Harrisborg, 

doea  not.     (3)  It  ii  perfect  in  iWHh    and  at  tbe    Lancaiter 

Iha  aata  of  inpeM  and  tffVM,  Counqr  Fair,  IH^ 

Host  Convement  and  Host  Durable. 

UmA  U  I*  IM  itnmgeM  and  moat  dnrable  deik,  time  and  long  lue  hara  iodiipntaMy  proven.  When  given 
oqaal  sdrantagea  of  lumber  and  workmanihip.  there  is  no  desk  with  iron  caitingi  as  lupporti  that  can  bear 
GoafMrisoa  with  it  in  thit  respect  Besidei  this,  ic  is  the  cheapen  good  desk.  ( 1 )  There  are  no  iron 
casting*  sboat  it  to  increase  the  cotf.  (3)  It  doei  not  become  >'  ricketj"  and  require  to  be  rmlaoed  bjr 
new  oneainafew  yean,Miaaaf  desks  now  in  nsedo.  (3}  Its  first  co«t  is  leas.  It  is  always  made  10  a  neat, 
substantial  manner,  of  tha  baA  taascoed  Cbmy,  Aifa  or  Oak,  and  famished  with  ink  wells  and  coven,  at 
the  following 

PRICES: 

No.  x,46iR.long,topi7ln.wide,  $575]  No.  3, 39  in.  long,  top  14 In.  wide,  $5  3$ 
No.  3,43  in.  long,  top  16  in. wide,    550I  No.  4.36in.  long,  topi3in.wtde,    500 

Desk*  made  of  poplar  at  still  lower  prioet.  Also  deslcs  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  without 
lids,  and  of  styles  and  price*  to  soit  every  clue  of  sdioot.  Backs  open  or  closed  a*  may  be  deiired.  To 
nrove  the  Rankin  deak  tha  cliaapeit,  these  pricat  need  only  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  any  good  desk 
u  tha  market. 


c-*^  No  CasUngs— go  ShakiBg.^-^ 

verypopelarlnCMiio,    Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  A^I&im 
ols,  saysof  it) 
.._.._  ..  ,. m  aaJMUMnfaitf,  mIIUw  whkh  irin  emaamJ  It  10  nil.    A  dmp  Khaol  dMk 

ksnsaloBinaBT  ucoHlor  tIUB(aiircB«aUTKhr»riuiui«  inU)  duoiy,  UDil^ily  bo>-daki.>'     BimUMi-  (< .... 

waAj  nnr  Kofduraud  Wistam  Slaw  aiflu  b*  fina,  U  ipace  psnniiied.     ThDufh  but  Uuly  prauiid  pubUdy  laFai 


The  Rankin  Desk  Is  very  popelar  In  Ohio,    Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  Natiamal  Tia^ktr,  and  Ei- 
Comntissioner  of  Schools,  say*  of  it ) 
■It  i>  mt*t.  iMt^.  dmnMI  tmiamiitiat.  tftOUiim  wUdi  <rin  coiBiMnd  It  to  all.    A  dwip  «hi>ol  dittk  oUdi  ibiD  npcnad* 


ii  hu  no*  tMcn  Id 


alEoddbadHnd.    Il kM fivaa  pofcci utlibuiaa 


In  p(du  of KOiuiar,  biKb  H  ts  snclul  eou,  sad  u  nfatdi  Ike  ipaa  occnpCal,  Iheykin  aatqiul.  Ther  combine  Waraii/irf, 

■HMuf.oi^ry.  coanalfK*  laivsepinf  wad  dauiu  nboin  Ihaa,  BDd  latialBaud  ia  riling  fnai  then,  tiseiber  willi  inch 

a/rsAAnMnKdyadiputliaietLe  wyliif  •In^pupUa.  C.  W.  DEANS, /Vn«i^ 

tJt  MANOfACTUSMD  AND  nnUflSHSD  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  %^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McPARLAND, 

HARRISBURO,  PENNA. 

{TACTORT-JtSILLT  AMD  SECOND  STREKTS-.C  R.  SCKAEFFER,  Suporiiiteiideiit.) 
rin^ihad,  aks,  by  OaMlewlw  0«Hnl  Aanu,  to  iriiiiB  otdns  cube  iddrsicd  :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  «  CO.,  BsskiclUn 
udSuilaDeTTtrihijjLJbaly  RiMI.I>imbuicli;  STRICKLAND  k  BRO.,  Wlu[eule  ud  Retail  Dealni  id  Sdisot,  UiMi4- 
luenB  ud  Blaah  BBQfctiSwrlwmy.etc.Ka.  B)  Peaanrta.  Raulliig.  Pa. 

I^p-For  desk*  and  fonher  information  addresi  either  of  the  above.  Shsald  you  order  desks,  send  in. 
formstioQ  on  the  following  paints  1  lit.  Siieand  diagramof  theroomor  room-i  ta  tic  furnished,  id.  Nambcr 
and  age  of  the  pupils  to  ba  seated.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructioai  to  furniture,  such  as  pillars,  stoves,  ate. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


New  Torkf  January^  1 874. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


T^ESSRS.  IVI^ON,  BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  &  CO.  have  the  f>l«asure  of  aimoundnfr  that  they  have  now  conplfriedtiK 
^^^^  imporUnt  revi.<i9iis,  additions  and  improvementu  in  the  ftpencerlan  €op>'-BoolK&,  which  have  been  for  w  Icaj  1 
time  in  careful  and  labonoos  preparati<  n. 

'Ibis  justly  popular  system  has  been  for  years  the  acknowledged  standard  in  this  country  and  Europe :  and  we  fed  confidai* 
that  these  revisions  will  place  it  far  in  advance  of  the  posidon  it  has  heretofore  occupied,  cmbf^ciiig  as  they  do  fresh  fotarci 
entirely  original  with  the  authors,  and  now  published  for  the  fine  time. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   THIS   SERIES. 

NUMBER  I  contains  the  13  short  letters,  together  with  simple  words. 

-NUMBER  2  Reviews  the  short  letters  separately,  then  combined  in  words,  aod 
introduces  the  loops,  capitals  and  figures. 

NUMBER  3  Reviews  Numbers  i  and  2,  introduces  longer  words  and  closes  with 
short  sentences  on  the  last  four  pages. 

NUMBER  4  is  a  word-bbolc,  containing  five  capitals  and  four  words  upon  a  page. 

NUMBER  4j^  is  an  entirely  new  book,  and  contains  words  and  short  sentences,  r- 
ranged  alphabetically.  The  sentences  are  placed  in  the  center  of  the  copy  and  the  words 
at  each  end. 

NUMBER  5  centams  long  sentences,  ernbracing  all  the  capitals  and  small  letters, 
with  columns  of  two  figures  at  each  end. 


We  have  recently  added  to  our  series  a  Tvaetllff  BoolK»  containing  all  the  small  letters,  capitals  and  figures,  pnsted  ii 
colors  and  adapted  to  the  ti»c  of  Primary  and  Grammar  grades. 


The  CoiDinon  School  f|«rl«s,  cr  biumbers  ONE,  TWO,  THREE,  FOUR,  and  FIVE,  has  undenroe  a  tWjajfe 
revision  in  every  particular.  The  matter  ts  fresh  and  new,  and  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  arranged  with  specijil  Tcien£^ 
to  its  proper  gradation  for  our  public  schools. 

I'hese  hooks  present  the  Qei|f|lao  RpenoerlAn  Rt]rl«  olf  Peiiin»n«litp*  Tliey  are  simple,  Aeei' 
rate^  and  Beaatlfkll.  Uut  one  iiiyle  of  Capital  Letter  is  used,  and  this  has  been  selected  on  aocx>unt  of  iu  a»iiaplidcy  <i 
construction  and  easic  uf  execution. 

The  height  and  width  ot  the  small  n  is  made  the  unit  for  measuring  the  proportions  of  the  capitals,  as  well  asthesaal 
letters.  In  ihe  preparation  of  the  copies  the  utmost  taste  and  skill  have  combined  to  wake  each  letter  a  niudel  vhcmsu 
appears  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  rules  for  itt  formation. 

The  ruling  regulates  absolutely  the  height,  slant  and  spacing  of  all  the  letters  in  J^amber  1,  the  loop  letters  In  5oa« 
'ber  2t  and  the  relative  hights  of  all  letters  in  If  amber  S.  An  excellent  plan  for  securing  the  slant  and  pr>>pijaions  of  lettm, 
by  uiean.<i  of  s^ace  marks  over  the  copies,  will  be  fuund  in  Bf  amber  S. 

The  books  of  this  revised  «(eries  arc  more  porfeet  In  arracijgeioent  anfl  e1aH«tllei%Cit>ii  thxn  anvodien 
published.  The  copies  are  systematically  and  progressively  arranged  so  as  to  atf">rd  practice  up  »n  .I'f  Th»-  Vf  rrnt  ciimbimti-e 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  most  be.iutiful  p;<ges  when  wniten.  The  capitals  are  introduced  in  91  amber  3,  ihuk  VfMa^ 
the  necessity  of  writing  three  botjks  to  complete  the  alphabets  of  small  and  capital  letteifi. 

When  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  write  the  books  of  this  series  a  Course  can  be  selected,  consisting  of  t,  a,  ^or  i  ^^■ 
To  complete  a  course  in  one  book.  Number  3  can  be  used  ;  in  two  books.  Number^  a  and  3  or  3  and  ^%  ;  ih  three  boJcSt  Nubj^k 
X,  3  and  3, or  2,  3  and  5. 

The  letters  are  clnssifi^d  accordini;  to  the  similarity  of  formation,  bcj?inninj»  with  the  m>st  si-no'e. 

The  Inntractlons  for  (tie  teacher  and  pupil  are  more  iiimple,  (h'^roaairb  <^n^  eiim]plrt« 

than  in  anv  other  beries  yet  published.  On  the  covers  of  the  Tower  book«  are  cuts  ilitistriiiing  p.i&ilion  :«i  de<k.  |itailfiidii>{:*s-l 
slants.  I'he  principles,  small  letters.  cupitaU  and  fi8ur»*s  appear  in  script,  accompanied  by  the  \.omnlete  Hnaly<^iv  tnd  oi^i^tij^ 
tion  of  each  letter,  also  instructions  for  the  distribution  of  books,  opening  and  closing  exercite*.  s|)«cin<;.  <«hTHnjE,  Stc  jh(ru>t 
copies  appcnr  special  instructions,  illustrati.iiis.and  analysis  of  each  letter,  with  the  priiiciulc;<  mimin  itd  an  I  flin-ttnn-*  t>'r  c  ''ss- 
ing.  The  Flcrurew^  so  often  neg'ected  in  copy  Ijooks,  are  fully  analyzed  ani  <:xpl.iinea.  The  C(.p!ev  h;ivhe'n  •cairstf'vs" 
beautifully  ettt  OO  Steel  by  the  mtjst  skillful  script  engraver  of  modern  times  and  printed  upon  the  best  pnyer  inthi:  biglKst 
style  of  the  art. 

We  have  spared  no  expcase  to  present  the  Revised  Standard  Spenccrian  of  1873  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  superior  mens* 
and  well  known  practical  character. 

JB9"0ther  SpDncerian  publications  are  in  oourse  of  preparation,  of  which  du«  •»- 
nouncemunt  will  be  macta. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

educationaij  publishers, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  York.  133  and  135  State  Street,  Chicago- 


^ 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTM-ENT. 


PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


West  Chester  State  Normal  School. — The 
attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  advertisement 
of  this  flourishing  school,  located  at  West  Chester. 
It  is  the  State  School  of  the  First  District,  comprising 
the  counties  of  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware  and  Mont- 
gomery. Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris,  late  superintendent  of 
Chester,  is  putting  tact,  brains  and  energy  into  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Principal.  The  school  is  No. 
I  in  order  of  districts.  The  aim  of  the  Faculty  and 
Board  of  Trustees  is  to  make  it  also  No.  I  in  order  of 
merit. 

Bancroft's  Improved  School  Furniture. — No 
stronger  testimonials  based  on  better  authority  have 
ever  been  presented  than  those  published  in  another 
part  of  this  journal  by  this  enterprising  firm.  As 
Pennsylvanians  they  have  studied  Pennsylvania's 
wants  and  now  present  four  styles  of  school  furniture, 
which  all  should  examine.  Again  has  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Education  endorsed  them  by  adopting 
their  favorite  "  Gotkie^^  for  use  as  a  Senior  Desk  in 
their  new  buildings. 

One  Cent  buys  a  postal  card,  which  will  obtain 
Appietan's  New  Educational  Catalogue,  if  sent  to  the 
publishers  with  the  address  of  any  teacher  wishing 
the  same.  Important  works  recently  issued.  See 
advertisement.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Evcfy  One  interested  should  weigh  well  what 
they  read  in  advertisements.  Some  parties  are  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  and  wholly  unscrupulous  in  their 
statements,  and  they  make  things  to  appear  in  their 
advertisements  that  are  far  from  being  trustworthy  or 
reliable.  The  Excelsior  School  Furniture  Co.,  relying 
upon  the  judgment  of  their  customers,  are  perfectly 
willing  that  their  furniture  be  submitted  to  the  sever- 
est tests  of  the  school- room  before  payment  is 
required ;  in  fact,  they  guarantee  it  against  breakage 
with  ordinary  usage,  for  a  period  of  ten  years — their 
castings  weigh,  uniformly,  from  five  to  seven  pounds 
per  set  more  than  those  offered  by  other  manufac- 
turers, and  being  made  of  the  best  charcoal  blast  pig 
ron,  are  in  consequence  firmer  when  secured  to  the 
flor.r,  and  stronger  than  furniture  made  of  lighter 
castings.  Secretaries  and  directors  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  furnished  with  their  catalogue  (which  by 
the  way  is  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  kind, 
illustrating  everything  needed  in  a  school-room,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  school  teacher  or  a  visiting  direc- 
tor), postage  paid,  by  addressing  Claxton,  Remsen, 
&  Haffelfinger,  Philadelphia. 

Recreation — the  School  Stage. — Messrs.  Wil- 
son, Hinkle  &  Co.  (Cincinnati  and  New  York),  have 
just  published  Venable's  School  Stage,  2,  zoVitQ^:\oviQi 
Juvenile  Acting  Plays  for  school  and  home.  Sent  by 
mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  1 1.25.  A  fuller 
announcement  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  this 

journal 

Mr.  H.  W.  Knleht,  of  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffel- 
finger, and  agent  of  Excelsior  School  Furniture  Company, 
writes  :  "  Your  new  cover  is  very  handsome.  We  have  received 
a  number  of  inquiries  for  our  '  new'  caUilogue,  advertised  in 
July  No.  I  am  satisfied  that  The  Journal  is  the  best  medium 
for  us  in  which  to  advertise." 

Messrs.  Cowperttawalt  A  €0.,  of  Philadelphia, 
write  July  21st :  "  Your  new  cover  is  the  handsomest  we  nave 
yet  seen,  and  your  July  No.  has  the  best-looking  advertising 
pages  of  any  school  journal  in  the  country." 

Mr.  M.  E.  liln^ard.  Secretary  of  Summit  Hill,  Carbon 
CO.,  writes  July  aist :  *•  The  y(7«r»a/ looks  splendid  in  its  new 
suit.  We  nave  one  live  teacher  in  our  district,  Mr.  Samuel 
MoUter,  ^hosubscribes  ibr  it." 


The  ClArlon,  a  wike-awake  cotemporary,  published  at 
New  Holland,  I^incaster  co.,  says  in  a  late  issue  :  **  With  the 
July  No.  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  enter  s  upon  its 
twenty>secofOnd  year,  and  it  begins  the  new  year  arrayed  in  a 
spl  endid  new  dress,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  and  attractive 
title-page,  while  its  contents  show  that  it  not  only  dresses  in  a 
fashionable  style,  but  that  it  keeps  up  with  the  times  in  its  lite- 
rary attainments  and  work.  And  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  it 
has  just  closed  the  most  prosperous  year  of  its  existence,  and 
that  its  prospects  are  tnat  the  next  will  be  even  more  pros- 
perous. And  yet  there  are  still  tho^isands  of  teachers  in  the 
State  who  do  not  read  it,  which  is  surely  not  as  it  should  be. 
When  we  were  yet  in  the  ranks  of  the  arm]u>f  teachers  we 
considered  the  journal  as  much  of  a  necessity "aR  our  daily  sup- 
ply of  bread  and  butter,  and  we  think  every  teacher  who  would 
keep  himself  informed  on  the  process  of  tne  work  of  education 
in  our  great  Slate,  and  in  the  nation,  and  on  the  views  and  sug- 

J^estions  of  our  best  educators,  should  be  a  subscriber  and  care- 
ul  reader  of  it.    Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.'' 

James  P.  Boyd,  ES41  ,  editor  of  The  People's  ^our- 
nalj  circulating  a  monthly  edition  of  some  twenty- five  thousand 
copies,  says  the  following  good  word  in  his  last  issue  :  "  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  one  of    the  most  dignified, 
thoughtful  and  didactic  magartnes  of  its  kind  in  the  cr^untry, 
enters  upon  the  twenty-second  year  of  its  existence  with  the 
July  number.    The  editor  takes  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
rehearse  briefly  the  history  of  the   Jour  nal,  and  he  recounts 
what  he  may  be  proud  of,  viz  :  Years  of  constant  devotion  to 
his  educational  aim,  whose  ultimatum  is  success  for  the  enter* 
prise  he  conducts,  and  a  glowing  promise  of  still  greater  influ- 
ence  and  usefulness.    That  the  fovrnal  is  a  power  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  generally,  is  a  fact  too  trite  for  repetition 
here  ;  yet  in  this  connection  we  cannot  forbear  complimenting 
its  management  on  its  present  neat  appearance,  to  which  a  new 
and  chaste  design  for  a  cover  has £o  materially  contributed.  The 
improvement  upon  it,  coupled  with  the  event  of  its  anniversary, 
mark  quite  an  epoch  in  its  annals — anc  from  which  will  un- 
doubtedly date  divergent  good  through  a  long  line  of  prosperous 
yean." 

Mr.  J.  BT.  lAlTerty,  of  Armitrong  co.,  writes  July 
aist :  *'  The  Pennsyh*ania  School  J<mrnnl  is  one  of  the  best 
educational  magazines  published.  Not  only  is  every  department 
of  instruction  represented,  but  the  Son.?s  and  Examination  Ques- 
tions form  attractive  features  which  are  alone  worth  the  sub- 
scription price.  May  its  course  ever  be  onward  and  upward  in 
the  cause  of  poular  education,  and  may  it  find  its  way  Into  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  and  director  in  Pennsylvania.  ' 

Mr.  Win.  F.  JBnte,  late  secretary  board  of  common 
school  directors,  East  Liberty,  Fayette  co.,  writes  :  "  I  have 
jiLst  ended  a  four  years'  term  as  Secretary  of  the  Franklin  School 
Board,  and  have  oeen  requested  by  the  new  Board  to  order  lor 
them  Five  Sets  of  the  Lancaster  Motto  Cards." 

"  I  lillie  to  I.00I1  aft  it.»»~A  teacher  referring  to  the 
new  tllle-paee  of  The  Journal,  says  briefly  :  "Hike  to  took  at 
it.''*    A  good  face  Is  always  pleasant  to  sec. 


THE  TRUE 

SINGING  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK, 

BY  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 

Contains  the  easiest  method  for  teaching  scholani  to  read  music 
that  has  ever  been  invented.    It  is  the  6est  book  for  Singing 
Schools  that  has  ever  been  issued. 
Price  #7.00  per  Dozen.    Send  60  cents  for  specimen  copy. 
Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

MIARCY'S  SCIOPTICON 

With  Improved  and  Chaapenod 
MAOIC  liAJTTERH  fiUDES. 

For  Homes,  Sunday- Schools  and  Leotnr*- 
rooniH.  it  Is  unrivalled.  Brtlliaiit  and  ofmy 
to  rhow.  Circalan  Fre*.  Catalo^es  10  cu. 

SCX0?TZC02T  ICAinJAL  (Sevlsid  Zd.)  60  cts. 
L.  J.  Mabgt,  184U Chestnut  St.,  PUluaelpliia,  Pa. 

THE  SCIOPTICON  MANUAL 

Treats  of  Magic  Lantern  representations,  with  all 
that  is  interesting  in  theory  and  useful  in  practice, 
including  a  full  exposition  of  the  Sciopticon  in  par- 
ticular with  an  appended  catalogue  of  the  most  ap- 
proved Scientific  and  Miscellaneous  slides. 
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THREE  EDUCATIONAL  FACTS.— J st  The  rapid  progress  which  is  being  made  in  scienti^ 
knowledge  and  discovery  renders  the  study  of  Natural  Science  at  the  present  time  of  special 
importance  ana  interest  This  fact  is  already  receiving  due  recognition  by  the  introduction  of 
science  studies  into  schools  of  all  grades,  with  the  most  pleasing  results. 

2nd.  The  practical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Drawing,  is  also  becoming  not  only  a  better  appre- 
dated,  but  one  of  the  requisite,  branches  of  public  school  instruction. 
3rd.  The  evident  propriety  of  providing  facilities  for  general  tuition  in  the  German  language 

in  some  sections,  is  another  subjert  receiving  much  attention  in  educational  circles. 

In  viewDf  the  above  y  the  publication  of  the  following  works  will  be  especially  opportune,  ^ 
they  meet  me  modem  tducational  demands  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  SCIENCE  PRIMERS. 

• 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  Inlroduction  of  Science-Teaching  into  Elementary  Schools.     Under  tk 
joint  editorship  of  Prof.  Huxley y  Prof  Roscoe,  and  Prof  Balfour  Stewart. 

The  following  volumes,  except  the  first,  are  now  ready ;  others  will  follow  : 

I.  Introductory.     By  Prof.  Huxley.    II.  Chemistry.     By  Prof.  Roscoe, 

III.  Physics.     By  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart. 

IV.  Physical  Geography.     By  Archibald  Geikie,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.    i8mo.   Flexible  Cloth.    Each  5od5. 
The  object  of  these  Primers  is  to  convey  information  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  both  intel^Vie 

and  interesting  to  pupils  in  the  most  elementary  clas<«es,  and  more  especially  to  discipline  the  mind  by  bang- 
ing it  into  immediate  contact  with  nature. 

MISS  YOUMANS'  NEW  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

First  Book  of  Botany,  Price, Ji.oo 

Second  Book  of  Botany,  Price, 1.50 

Henslow's  Botanical  Charts,  Edited  by  Miss  Youman,  Price, 5.00 

MissYoumans'  *' First  Book  of  Botany,"  which  has  attained,  since  its  publication,  unprecedented  success 
and  popularity,  is  now  supplemented  by  the  "  Second  Book"  and  "  Botanical  Charts  "  of  Prof.  Henslow,^^ 
vised  and  adapted  for  use  in  American  Schools  by  Miss  Youmans. 

Miss  Youmans'  books  impart  a  knowledge  of  botany  in  the  only  true  way,  by  providing  for  the  actual  aid 
regular  study  of  plants  themselves.  This  practice  is  enforced  by  the  plan  of  the  book,  which  first  5n]^}lie 
the  long-recognized  deficiency  of  object-teaching,  by  reducing  it  to  a  method}  and  connecting  it  with  a& 
established  branch  of  school-study. 

JS^*Miss  Youmans*  Essay  on  the  "Educational  Claims  of  Botany"  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  stamp. 

A  new  series  of  Drawing-Books  in  four  distinct  Gr.ulc^.  Adaptcvl  to  the  requirements  of  all  Schools.  Bjr 
Hermann  KriLsi,  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Oswego  Nvumal  School.  Something  new  and  excellent— aw 
of  the  most  valuable  and  efficient  of  educational  agencici*. 


EASY  GERMAN   FOR  YOUNG   PUPILS. 

W^RAGE'S  GERMAN  PRIMER.     I2nic.     134  pages ^ |o  40 

W^RAGE'S  FIRST  GERMAN  READER.     i2mo.      luS  pa-cs  50 

WR AGE'S  SECOND  GER. VI AN   READER.     {In  Pnparalion;) 

These  works  are  based  on  the  Natural  Method  of  Object  Teaching,  i.  e.  the  child  is  led  step  by  step  into 
the  world  about  him,  from  the  school-room,  in  which  teachers  and  scholars  assemble,  to  his  home,  the  town, 
the  garden,  the  country,  etc.,  thus  imparting  to  him  Ike  knowledge  of  whdt  is  said  of  things  in  printed  form 
of  speech  f  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  these  things  themselves. 

^gfS^ State  Supt.  IVickersham  has  recommended  the  subjects  of  Elementary  Dravting  and  Natural  Scienta 
to  be  added  to  the  common  srh,>ol  coir-:^  -oher ever  practicable,  and  introduced  into  the  schools.  No  other  wrb 
published  are  so  well  adjpted  for  sueJi  purpj^e  a<i  those  above  mentioned.  We  desire  that  they  should  be  exam- 
ined by  every  teacher  p>'r>posing  to  introduce  thrse  stu  ii  r 

We  have  just  puM.shed  a  New  Edhcatkisal  v'  :  a  ..H;ui?-,  the  finest  ever  issued  from  the  pres,  wladi 
will  be  mailed  free  lu  Teachers  and  School  Oilicers  ku\  a])plication.  Also  our  "  Educational  Record"  for 
1873,  replete  with  valuable  information  and  interesting  miscellany. 

Prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  all  inquiries  and  correspondence  in  reference  to  our  Text-books  and 
all  other  Edur.i..;->nal  topics.  Address 

D,  APPLETON,  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

549  and  551  Broadway,  New  York.      ^ 

^ —  .  -hy 


J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 
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512  Arch  Street,   and  511    North  Street, 
FHII.ADXLFBIA. 

^"Full  and  llluttratad  Catalogueof  our  diff^Nirtatyletof  Furniture  tent  on  application.^n 


J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


We  deem  it  proper  at  this  time,  to  call  the  atteation  of  the  Edacati< 
Puhlic  to  the  foIIowiDg  testimonials  and  facts,  as  a  practical  endorseiD 
of  our  efforts  to  furnish  the 

CHEAPEST,  BEST  AND  HOST  DURABLE. 

articles  in  the  line  of  School  Furniture. 

An  experience  of  twelve  years  has  given  us  a  thorough  knowledg 
the  educational  wants  of  our  own  and  adjoining  St'ites.  It  has  beeD 
constant  aim  and  effort  to  meet  and  provide  for  these  requirements, 
at  the  same  time  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  improvements  of  the  d 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  our  Besks  and  Seats,  and  large  amount  of  a[ 
ratus  furnishecl  by  us,  and  now  in  satisfactory  use  throughout  this 
surrounding  States  evidences  the  result. 

We  have  cow  ready 

FOITB  COUFLETE  ANS  DlSTIlTCT  STYLES 

of  Furniture  for  Common  Schools,  each  in  themselves  being  favorites,  and 
possessiog  some  peculiar  points  of  merit.  We  take  pleasure  in  referring 
to  the  following 

Valuable  and  Mebites  TESTiuomALS, 


feeling  assured  that  one  line  therein  contained,  will  be  worth  pages  from 
those  less  competent  to  judge  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  Common  Schoola: 

I  ECONOMT,  DVRABII.TTY  AlVD  BEAUTY  I 


ABE  COMBIHED  IN  AIX  OVB  BTTI.E8. 


C»,  P*.  ' 

.    .    .    ■'ToarSohool  Furniture  ia 

ffbersier  uaad  In  ihls  ooiintv  U 
lUBlleD  I  ballsTe  entire  utl>fia- 
Jun° 

Frg«  Co.  Siip«riiilwKl»i<  of  JunMi 
..."  1  haie  eumloed   your 

nend  (hem.  They  are  DSHtl;  Mid 
ippeanince    and    romforlabla  uid 

frtn  Cs.  lupirlntwidant  sf  Unisn 
Co.  Pa. 

.  .  .  ■'YonrDeaklsunpeHorln 
leTeral  p«rlLcular«  Id  any  otheri 
>lth  which  I  am  acquainlrd,  while 


and  durability,  I  wllh  no  b«lter 
Deskalhan  thoae  ruraiahed  by  you.'' 
From  Co.  SvparMtandaal  of  laydor 

C^,  P* 

.  .  .  -'Your  Deak  ia  in  my 
opinion  all  tliat  could  be  dealnd.'' 
From  Co.  SupariROndoat  of  FrMk- 

i-n  Co ,  Pa. 

.    .    .    " 'I'herd  ar*  DO  other  D«  ska 


'.aa  In  fumlah-      in  want  .. , ....j 

in  nod  need  geae  rally." 

Ex«ell«Dce  and  Economr  especliilly  Clomblned  In  Hits  Desk. 


FroM  Co.  Saparintoadi 


I  at  Narfli- 
in  u>a la 


imberlaMd  Co..  Pa. 

.    Your  Deake  are  in 

3coupanl,  ihey  are   decldsdiy 

I  Co.  Syptrlalan'l  BTVork  Co  Pa. 

.  "1  fiod  your  Ueak  in  a 
tHr  or  the  schaolB  orihlxcgun- 
reiywhere  rendering  eomplate 

I  Co.  Sunaria  land  ant  of  Bark* 
.  Pi 

.  "YoarSahoolFarnUureia 
andal.  comfortable  and  band- 


la  in  i 


iated  by  the  people. 
ihlytu.llI*tn=tB 


lUcENT  LzArnra  Aixiftioks. 


EAaTON,  PA. 


Our  leading  atjle  of  Desk  was 
unantmaiuly  adopted  for  Ibeir 
New  Publio  Sohool  Building, 
J11I7  11th.  Thirteen  different 
Hftnnfaclures,  witb  otit  fifty 
■■mpteDeikB,  were  preeent  ftnd 
repreiented.  Mny  13th,  the 
Bearitar;  writes  ns — "  All  par- 
ties seeio  well  sklisfied  vilh  Ihe 
Farniture." 


SHIPPENaBURa,PA.  NEW  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOU 
Vftrious  styles  of  Farniture 
were  examined,  and  on  Feb.  24, 
our  Deaks  and  Hall  Seats  were 
ordered  for  the  enlire  Building. 
UniTsrsftl  salisraation  was  ex- 
pressed &t  the  dedioatian,  and 
additional  orders  hate  sinoe 
been  received. 


•T.  < 


I,  PA. 


A  Committee  Tisited  and  in- 
speoted  Ibe  Tarioas  styles  of 
Soliool  Furniture  in  use  in 
Schuylkill  county, — afterward 
Tisited  Philadelphia,  and  tho- 
roughly eiamined  all  the  stales, 
ftud  requested  bids  from  us,  and 
tha  agencies  there  looaied.  Mny 
26th,  our  Furniture  was  or- 
dered for  thair  new  Building 
on  groand  of  being  the  f-fl  and 
ehtapeit. 


7BBY  lUCBMT  AdOPTIOHS. 
HarriElrarg,  Pa.       Tamaqna,  Fa.  LewiBtown,  Pa.        Shenandoali,  Fa. 

PadEerton,  Pa.         Uonnt  Joy,  Pa.       New  Hope,  Fa.        ITorthuiiberla&d,  Pa. 
Slizabeth,  N.  J.       Lambertville,  N.  J.        Uoorestcrwn,  H.  J.       WasMngton,  K.  J. 
Irrington,  N.  7.       DanTille,  7a.,  Ac,  &c 

The  LisazsT  Adoption  ok  Escosb. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  recently  appropriated  Om>  Hillioh  of  Dollars  for  Build- 
ing and  Furnishing  New  Bchool  Buildings  in  the  City,  February  24th,  1873,  the  exelaiivt 
etmtrael  vat  aaarded  ns  for  Pupils'  and  Teaofaers'  Desk,  BlackAPoards,  Recitation  SeatSi 
fto.,  &c.,  for  their  three  grades  of  Sohools,  vii. :  Primary,  Secondary  and  Grammar. 

With  largely  increased  facilities,  equitable  prices  and  first  class  work, 
we  guarantee  satisfaction,  and'  SOLICIT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all 
interested,  to  whom  our  Illustrated  Circulars  and  Catalogues  will  be  jeni 
on  application. 

512  Arch  &  511  Nwth  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,| 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  FURNISHERS,    j 


J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 
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512  Arch  &   511    North   Streets, 
PHILADEUPHIA. 

tt^Full  and  llluatrated  Catalogue  of  our  different  »tyle«  of  Furnituro  Mill  on  appiroatioii'^ 
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